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The International Bible School Lesson 
FIRST QUARTER, LESSON IL. FIRST MONTH 14, IQI2. 
BIRTH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. oe | 
LUKE 1: 57-80. 
(For Special Study, Verses 57-80.) 
Gotpen Text.—Blessed is the Lord God of Israel; for He 
hath visited and redeemed His people. Luke 1: 68. ‘ 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. . 
Second-day, First month 8th. Birth of John the Baptist 
Luke 1: 57-80. : 
Third-day. Birth of Samuel. JI Sam. I: 1I-Io. 
Fourth-day. Hannah’s song of thanksgiving. _I Sam. 2: 
r=1G; ie 
Fifth-day. Jeremiah’s call. Jer. 1: 1-fo. 
Sixth-day. Message prepared. Dan. 7: 15-28. 
Seventh-day. An open door. Rev. 3:7-13. * | 
First-day. Office of a minister. Isa..62% 1-12. | 
Time—B. C. 5 (probably). emblem of power. I Sam.2:10. “House — 


Place—Some small town or village 
“the hill country” in Judea. 
John the Baptist is one of the most 


in 


interesting characters of the New Testa- | 


ment. The account of his birth is given 
only in Luke. 
pleasing picture of Jewish home life. 

58. “Magnified his mercy.” Had be- 
stowed His mercy in large measure. 

59. “Cousins.”  Bettef,’ as“.im RR. V. 
“Kinsfolk.” “After the name of his 
father.” A common custom of the Jews. 
“Would have called.” R. V. 

60. “John means, “the gift of God.” 

62. “Made signs.” ‘The narrative im- 
plies that Zacharias heard everything, 
but it is instinctive to make signs when 
the person with whom we wish to com- 


This brief account is a | 


municate cannot speak. , 4 
63. ‘“Asked.’ By signs) “Writing | 
tablet.” Probably a small tablet of wood 


covered with a thin layer of wax which 


was written upon with a_ style or | 
ASL EUREIS S 
64. “His mouth was opened.” After | 


the dumbness which had come upon him 
in the temple. “He spake, blessing 
God.” R. V. In the hymn or psalm 
which follows. 

65. Their wonder was changed into 
fear. 

66. “What then shall this child be?” 
R. V. “The hand of the Lord.” Hand 
is the symbol for power or force. Ps. 
37: 24. 

67. “Prophesied.” 
sage: 

68. 79. This hymn 
“Benedictus” 
Latin version. 


Spoke forth a mes- 


is known as the 


Luke alone of the evan- 


gelists gives hymns, of which there are | 


five, the Beatitude of Elizabeth, the 
Magnificat of Mary, this of Zacharias, 
Gloria in Excelsis of the angels, and the 
Nunc dimittis of Simeon. Like the 
Magnificat this is practically made up of 
quotations or adaptations from the Old 
Testament. It may have been composed 
by him during the period of ‘silence. It 
falls easily into four parts or strophes : 


(1) verses . 68-70, the coming of the 
Messiah; (2) His mission and work: 
(3) the» between the Messiah 


relation, 
and John: (4) ~ 
and salvation. 
69. Compare Psa. 41:1 
17. “Hath'visited,” etc. 


the ae advent 


: T1130: 132: 
The past tense. 


from the first word of the | 


—_-—-- —- 


The idea seems to be that already the | 


visitation and the redemption has begun 
though only the future will see them in 
their fulness. The image of a home is 
frequent in the Old Testament. It is an 


- 


esmall | as thou art. 


of his servant David.” In the family 
of the descendants of David, as we say, 
the House of Hanover. 

70. This verse is a parenthesis. 
in reading and the connection will be 
clearer. 


71 “Enemies.” A general phrase— 
all enemies of whatever -race. “Them 
that hate us.” Those near us. See 
Psa. 106: 10. 


72, 73:..Compare Mic. 7:20; Jer. 11: 


5° Pda. %205 * 8, v0. “To show mercy to- 
wards our fathers.” A. V. ,.The word 
“promised” should be omitted, 


He shows mercy by keeping the Proree *, 
A com- 


ises made to them. “Covenant.” 
pact. The American Revised Version 
gives as the title of the New Testament, 
“The New. Covenant.” i 

Covenant i 
compact wherein God promises certain 
things on condition that men accept and 
carry out certain conditions. It differs 
from a man’s arrangement in that: God 
lays down the conditions—man’s part is_ 
to accept or reject them. The ordinary 
Greek word for agreement is not used 
for this in the New Testament or Septu- 
agint but the word for “will” or “testa- 
ment.” Testament is really a mistrans- 


lation, as it does not to modern minds 
convey the idea of “covenant.” See 
Gen. 22:18. 

74, 75. “Without fear” of enemies. 
“Serve” in the original is a word used 
for priestly service, and he may mean 
that all believers will be priests. Rev. 
1:,6. * SHiolinegs” God, and 


aie 
righteousness “primarily toward men; 
but the spheres overlap. Through God’s 
race it is possible to live in rie Way. 
bcmparts I Thess. 2: 10; Eph. ; 
76. “Child® ‘Hite hia, ‘ 
“To make teady his 
ways.” Compare Is. 140: 3; Matte Jt: % 
77. “Knowledge of salvation.” The’ 
Jews had so looked for an exter 
salvation—an independent worldly king- | 
dom, that they had to a great extent 
lost sight of the necessity.of an inwar 
individual salvation. from sin. John’s 


Literally, 


In the Bilge 
a Divine arrangement or 


ae | 


Omit | 


Yo 
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* Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH 14, IQ12. 
HOW TO. WIN YOUNG PEOPLE 
-TO, CHRIST. 

Prov. 11: 30 and Rev. 22: 16. 
(Honorary Members Meeting.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING — 
FIRST MONTH 8TH. 


Soul-winners’ reward. Dan. 12: 1-3. 

The call to win. Matt. 4: 12-To. 

Winning a brother. Matt. 18: 15-20. 

Winning by example. Acts 20: 
33-35: 

Winning I Cor. 
18-22. 

Winning our friends. 


If. 
III. 
IV. 

V, 


VI. 


VII. John 1: 40-47. 


Where may we look for an oppor- 
tunity to win men to Christ? 

How should we approach 
this subject? 

How were you won to Christ? 


POINTERS. 


This is to be a meeting for honorary 

embers because they have tried the 
work and can tell how it should be done. 

Practice makes perfect in evangelistic 
as well as other lines of work; hence 
begin: early. ; 

A “short-cut”? method is not always 
the surest way to win men. 

We should be thorough, 
persistent, 

“Hand-picked fruit” 
spiritual as well as the material world. 

Eloquence and learning may be use- 
‘ful in ngelistic work, but the real 
‘test of Our service is our daily life. 

QUOTATIONS. 
‘Yoatr is the only time e 
To think and to decide on a.great 
course.—Browning. 
O Lord, restore us déaf and blind, 
‘Unclose our lips though dumb. 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 
ry ery word that God puts into your 


by sacrifice. QO: 


them on 


« 
systematic, 


é 


ready to receive it—Francis E. Clark. 
~ The only aay to reach a man is to get 
near to pi with your love. 
Cortland Myers. 
The carly church grew rapidly be- 
cause they “went from. house to house.” 


ave are seeking to do now by purse 


what the early church did by person; to 
do by proxy the work of p imity. 

oor-bell evangelism is -a_ thousand 
times better than church-bell evangelism. 
—Daniel H. Martin. 


* There can be but*one seeret of © soult 


wirning, the Holy Spirit’s co-operation 
| avith us. Without His aid our mightiest 
effort will be impotent, and with His 
help, our weakest endeavor will prove 
‘omnipotent. 
+ ghaMekonditiodsl th 
operation with’ us. 


Holy Spirit’s co- 
‘and that is our co- 


joneration, with Him.—John Haicom 
_ Shaw, P.P. + @ « 
Tt is neither talent for power nor 


mission*was to bring them to a sense ef” \ .gifts' that doythe work.¢ f God; it is that 


sinfulness and the *necessity, of .remis= 
sion. Recognition of. sin and repentance 


e 


" was ie great message of John. © 


#78, A beautiful and poetic state- 
ment of God’s purpose for men. 
pare Mal. 4:2; Ps. 107: 10; Is. 

80. “In the deserts.” Doubtiéss 


: fF 


the 


5 


harren region which. slopes to the ‘Dead | question as to 


Sea. We have» no account of John’s. 


boyhood and youth. hs oe 


Com-_ 


* 


” 


which ‘lies within the power of the 
humblest. the, simple, 
with Christ in God—F. W. Robertson. 
The lon er I live, the more confidence 
iy have in those sermons preached where 
-ene man is the aminister and one man is 
the ore! gation: where there is no 


nreacher save. “Thou are the man.”— 


Henry. ete a *y enk'¢ 
ty ‘@ \ * + ; 
© 5 ie. bg 
| - : ° — a : d Me 
. 7 a 
- r ng 
‘ © 


in our efforts. to win others. 
is best in the’ — 


a 


earnest life hid * 


ho 4 is meant when the, 


ae 
¢ ” 
4 i 
t 
‘ 
: 
» 
**% 
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Se 


heart for anon will find some one » 


here is. only ohe thing | 


The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


VoL. XIX. 


Our Real Task 

We have discovered, or re-discovered, in our gen- 
eration that our real task here is not to dream of a 
happy Heaven, to take refuge in the thought of 
peaceful paradises, but to help to make this world 
good, to set our fellows free from every kind of 
slavery, to contribute our quota to the real making 
of men and the formation of a social order which 
normally furthers goodness in the individual and in 
the race. , 

In short, our supreme task is the bringing in of 
the Kingdom of God, and this is nothing less than‘ 
the realization of man’s true and essential nature 
as a child of God. 

This was Christ’s program. He did not die for 
an abstract theological doctrine, but because He had 
dedicated Himself to the practical task of bringing 
in the Kingdom. 

But the Gospel soon became submerged, like the 
sacred river, Arethusa, and only now and again did 
a prophet realize afresh the sacred purpose for which 
Christ died. But, as of old, the sacred Arethusa has 
burst forth the same, and yet not the same. We 
have not gone back to Christ’s program—we have 
gone forward to it, and we have discovered it not in 
terms of the first century, but of the twentieth. 

Religion is essentially and supremely the making 
of man, and he can come to his full, complete life 


But 


the task turns out to be immensely difficult, and it 


only in and through his social relationships. 


comes to be a real question whether there is any 
complete solution of the social tangle—whether this 
complex civilization can ever be so transformed that 
Before 


we can expect to solve this question we must ourselves 


men can find themselves in the social order. 


attain to a spiritual attitude of love, without which 
the solution can never come. . 
This is the very secret of Christ’s optimism, 
because the moment you love men as they are, and 
see their strivings, you see their ultimate victory. 
The mighty thing that Christ attaimed was an 
To be 


a person with inward creative power to shape his 


abounding joy in the personal life of men. 
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HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 
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own destiny—that for Him was the supremely good 
thing in the world, and He felt towards every per- 
son who was working out this inward spirit a glowing 
spirit of joy and an intense desire to turn that 
particular life into victory and joy. 

Whether we can unravel the tangle or not, we 
ean, at any rate, achieve a conquering spint of love, 
of joy in persons, and resolve that every person 
shall be given the chance to be a person. We can 
share Christ’s desire to help men of all sorts to find 
themselves. For life never comes to its full joy 
and power until it is bathed in love, and our love 
is to enwrap these struggling souls and set them 
free. It is as little likely that we shall be able to 
make diamonds without carbon as true lives without 
love. The social problem cannot be solved at a 
spurt, but every time one of us attains this attitude 
of love and joy in our fellows the solution is nearer. 

But there are multitudes of human beings who 
have no joy in their own personal lives, who know 
no triumphant glory of being a person, who are in 
no real sense free or triumphant—whose lives are 
warped and twisted and deformed and marred until 


The fault 


lies very largely in the nature of the present social 


the pattern of a person is almost lost. 
order and environment. They cannot be free, good, 
victorious souls until their environment is altered. 
If the effect of underfeeding upon a child is studied, 
we realize that the awful thing about it is that a 
life is being twisted and warped out of all chance 
of being itself; and if the effect of bad housing is 
studied, the same awful thing is observed—the 
twisting of life out of all proper shape. How to 
alter this environment is our problem; to do it truly 
we must have more than love, more than a general 
enthusiasm for reform and the betterment of man. 
Enthusiastic emotion, glowing panaceas, easy cure- 
alls are not enough; we must have insight; we must 
know the fundamental laws of the world we live in. 
We cannot build a bridge over the Firth of Forth 
without a knowledge of mechanics, and we cannot 


any more recast social conditions without a knowledge 
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of the laws of society. Those who feel the spirit 
of consecration to help their fellows must be willing 
to take infinite pains and to know what will really 
help. Our great ground for encouragement is that 
many of our best young men and women are begin- 


Current ELuents 


Gain and Losses in 1911 


For the first time since 1903 the statistics com- 
piled from the yearly meeting minutes indicate a 
decline among Orthodox Friends. In 1901 there 
was an apparent loss of 294, in 1902 a slight gain 
of 91, and in 1908 a loss of 699. From then until 
1910 there was a steady gain amounting to about 
7,000. Again the tide has turned. Last year the 
apparent loss was 924, and the net loss nearly as 
great—854. 

In spite of their large excess of deaths over 
births, all the yearly meetings east of the Alleghenies 
except New England report gains, the net figures 
being: New York, 18; Philadelphia, 6; Baltimore, 
7, and North Carolina (not indicated, but so reported 
by the statistical secretary of the yearly meeting). 
The other meetings indicating gains are: Canada, 2; 
California, 7; Ohio, 70; Oregon, 146, and Nebraska 
(figures not available). Thus nine yearly meetings 
report a gain of 256-++, while the six remaining 
yedrly meetings indicate a loss of 1,110, the heaviest 
loser being Iowa, with a shortage of 460 members. 

California, while reporting a net gain of 7, indi- 
cates an apparent loss of 547, due almost entirely 


ning to see their mission in this work of social 
redemption and are consecrating their lives to it in 
as lofty a spirit as the missionary shows when he- 


goes out to his hard task in the foreign field. 
R. ad 


anx Comment= 


to a revision of the statistics from its Alaskam 
Mission. 

In comparing the statistics of 1911 with those of 
1910 we find that the totals for births and deaths are 
about the same; ‘‘requests’’ for membership have 
fallen off 250, while the loss in the transfer of 
“certificates” has increased 116. The greatest slump: 
occurred in the “discontinuances.” In 1910, 1,290) 
members were discontinued; in 1911, 2,023. This. 
item alone almost covers the total loss for the year.. 
It indicates that greater care is being taken with 
statistics, but it also indicates that the churches are 
losing their grip on too many of their members. 
The number of ministers declined 45, and the num- 
per of monthly meetings, 2. The table of statistics: 
is given below. 

The year, however, has not been one of total! 
loss: We have made unusual strides in financing 
and equipping our colleges. Nebraska Central fur- 
nished a new hall for agriculture. Friends Uni- 
versity received one gift of $36,000 to apply on its 
endowment. Haverford College completed its $55,- 
000 science hall. Earlham raised its $53,000 debt. 
and Penn secured $122,000 additional endowment. 


APPARENT GAINED BY Lost By | Nero 

; i MeEMBER- = S 2 oe 
YEARLY SHIP ee i 5 en doe ee Re |e eS 
MEETING | | eg Og 8 BS oS Bara Ss Ss SMe Se Gs ee eee ee 

mt 01 6 8 [a ae 8 8 81a A A oa eed 61 6 84 eeneee 

Baltimore. crsesssesseseesssee 1,201) F206) Fh kee ee Wall tym 21 45 21 ee gi a Re Saeag- ce tian Haw 31| 15 
California, 496in Alaska 3,499 *4,046} ...... B47 | 2 1827-75 4D 98d O16. 26am 1G 60. 49. 05" 1265 |) (7) xcs 73| 18 
Canada thc Liye 1,000. 1,041) 219 Pssgac, | aot 10-28 thes 02 AN... yee: 1S eA ed oo yeaa". <a 13| 15 
Indiana... Avance 20,585 20,718) ...... 133| 5 107 747 117 313 1289] 232 182 28 30 430 105 415 1492 | ...... 133 | 176 | 57 
Towa, 1,325 in Jamaica.. 9,903 10,237 ...... 634) i... 80 263 145 158 646| 110 84 ..... 154 445 89-224 (1106 | ...... 460 | 119| 67 
Kansas, 104 in Alaska... 11,697 12,012] ...... 315 | 74 202 642... $500 1418) 388 105 15 98 582 ...... $545 1783 | ...... 315 | 191} 93 
Nebraska .:-c-.teeseeeees 2,133) Tj918) TLS asses “sence. \ asestes assess LUGERRAMIMIRSU SCS eMEDe So | lasuccs | ctachcle Rana oe dim so ouaOmRRCE Cement... \MMMeEme sapere sees 47 26. 
Ne Re aah 180 ° 24,206) Som 107/| 6 21 87 0ieR0- F204) 35: gs ee Md. hence ie epee 3 ier 107| 93] 31 
New York....--cscsccssseen 3,621: 3,497/ 24 dein | o, 20. -80i: aia iwe O69 150 |... 58 | See Vi 287 AC 2a.) 18. igo 1c tiaeaes 68 | 43 
North Carolina.............. $7,008. 7,053) gaEANR Mo:.5 ,.cscsscitrsecaotit eRe nis coh nr: cr “Sienna: Bie) te een +06 | +63: 
Ppio sot in Ching BN iB Sag aise) Maw ee | Yas. 63 284 saan 170 517 | ...... 51 15 8597) 89 160 447 | 70 on... 105 | 56 
Oreebn Sauk 2,98 2,102) 146 2... B20) 1174 .o5enbage280 | Of 2G aces 6.8 guO ye S1 aed | ieee 46| 16. 
Philadelphia ..........0 $4,386 4,268] 118- ...... | os... i Ay ee 58 154 | ..... 80° lied a LOM ae 57 M8 | 6 oa 42| 30 
Western coeceescsess senses 15,388 15,454) ..... 66 | ...... 109 285... 1240 634 | ...... 160” ehh ae 240... $323 715 |... si] 128] 62 
Wilmington 0... ce 6.355. 6,379) a.. 24 | 12 “55, 218" 1017.95) 306 | 93 8B Gye M8 TOD IG Mela 14| 59) 19° 
99,148 100,072 602 1526 | 104 772 2861 369 1815 5021 | 983 955 65 301 2023 421 2037 6775 | 256 1110 | 1257 | 611 

| 924 854 


* This.total includes 1150 members in Alaska. 
+ From latest reports,—no report this year. 
it Includes letters and transfers. 


|| Includes disownment and resignitions. 
{| Figures for 1910. ‘i 
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The crowning item was Emma C. Woerishoffer’s 
gift to Bryn Mawr College of $750,000. 
“The American Friend” for 1912 


Again we open a new volume of Tue American 
Frrenp. Some of the features for the year will 
be: Missionary matter furnished systematically by 
the American Friends Board; discussions on pas- 
toral work and other subjects of practical interest ; 
a continuation of the historical sketches on ‘“‘Quaker- 
ism Beyond the Mississippi,” and an eatended report 
of the Five-Years Meeting. 

Rayner W. Kelsey, who has spent considerable 
time investigating the subject, will discuss the 
“Revival Movement Among Friends.” Rufus M. 
Jones expects to contribute additional matter on “A 
Boy’s Religion.” Those who read his former articles 
on this theme will anticipate a treat. 

We have received hearty encouragement 
tinue the comments on “Current Events,” 
of Interest Among Ourselves” and other depart- 
ments in their present form. Though the cost of 
publication has considerably increased, the price of 
the paper will remain the same for this year. We 
solicit the co-operation and support of Friends in 
all sections of the Society. 


a 


tOm Con= 
*Ttems 


‘Women Did It 


The public press of the country was quick to point 
out that the victory which the women of Los Angeles 
recently won for the Good Government ticket in 
that city was also the defeat of a radical prohibition 
policy; but it is not likely that the late election 
news from New Zealand will be so readily passed 
around. According to The Friend (London) : 

At the referendum which has just been taken, 
255,864 votes were cast in favor of prohibition, 
or nearly 56 per cent. of the total poll, and 
202,608 against. Had the percentage been 60, 
or three out of every five votes cast, four years’ 

notice would have been given to the trade. 

Hitherto New Zealand has been effecting pro- 

hibition piecemeal by means of local option. At 

the last poll of the kind 53.45 per cent. of the 
votes were for “no-license”; the present is the 
first poll in the colony on the question of 
national prohibition. It will not be forgotten 
that women have the franchise in New Zealand. 


»* 

_Anti-Tipping Campaign 

The traveling men of the country have begun a 
campaign against tipping. A letter emanating from 
the headquarters of the Commercial Travelers’ 
National League in Syracuse warns hotel proprietors 
against permitting their employees to take tips. It 
continues: “If on February 1st the hotels persist 
in the tipping habit, we will begin to advertise for 
rooms and apartments for transients in every city in 
the country not having a tipless hotel.” The league 
-~will allow hotels giving a written pledge to run 


upon the tipless plan to advertise themselves as 
Travelers’ League tipless hotels. The threat is added 
that if they do not, the various chambers of com- 
merce will be requested to encourage the establish- 
ment of centrally located showrooms for travelers 
with samples. The league claims that it has the 
support of the majority of white waiters and wait- 
resses. It says: “By a large majority they prefer 
adequate wages .to tipping, many from principle, 
some from pride, but mostly as they see the hand- 
writing on the wall.” 


wd 
Arranging for a Constitutional Convention in China 


The peace conferees at Shanghai were not able 
to unite on a form of government for China, but they 
took decided steps toward an amicable adjustment 
of their differences. They agreed: First, that the 
ultimate form of government for China should be 
decided by a national convention, whose determina- 
tion should be binding on both parties; second, that, 
pending the decision of the national convention, the 
Manchu Government was neither to accept nor at- 
tempt to obtain foreign loans; and, third, that all 
Manchu troops in the provinces of Shansi, Shensi, 
Hupeh, Nganhwei and Kiangsu should evacuate 
their present positions and withdraw from them to 
a distance of 37 miles within five days beginning 
Twelfth month 31st. 

Meanwhile both sides are to suspend aggressive 
military operations. The world awaits anxiously to 
see if the terms of the agreement can be carried out. 


x 


Other Developments 


The cause of the revolutionists has been greatly 
strengthened by the selection of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
an able Chinaman with a Western education and the 
son of a native Methodist preacher, as president of 
the new republic. It is generally believed that his 
elevation to this position will unify the revolutionary 
forces. 

On the other hand, the Peking Government has 
sustained another severe blow in the secession of 
Mongolia, prompted, doubtless, by Russian intrigue. 


a 
Anti-Typhoid Inoculation 


Dr. Vincent, an eminent French physician, has 
published the remarkable results of his experiments 
in anti-typhoid inoculation among the regiments sta- 
tioned on the Algero-Moroccan frontier. Two hun- 
dred and eighty-three men’ were inoculated either 
with the Wright serum or one invented by himself. 
The first result obtained was to disprove the accepted 
belief that inoculation for typhoid is followed by a 
negative phase in which the subjects are more than 
ordinarily susceptible to infection. Not one case 
of the kind occurred, and, on the other hand, three 
eases in an early state of infection at the moment of 
inoculation, developed into only a very mild form 


of typhoid. 
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Temperance in Old England 
BY S. E. NICHOLSON. 


War is stirring the heart of old England. Not 
the bloody strife of armed conflict—as yet—hbut a 
war for humanity, pitched upon the field of moral 
and economic debate, while the motherhood of a 
mighty nation hangs in the balance. 

Picture if you can a corner store room on a 
London thoroughfare. This particular one is an 
English barroom, typical of a multitude of them 
throughout the kingdom. The counter is the segment 
of a circle, while in front are diverging stalls or 
apartments facing the counter and leading to the 
outer doors, each separated from its neighbor by 
temporary partitions. Back of the counter is the 
proverbial English bar-maid, faithfully serving the 
drinks, with ears wide open to ribald song and not 
infrequent drunken blasphemy. In the apartments 
fronting, a motley throng crowds up to the bar, men 
and women promiscuously intermingling, loafing 
and idly gossiping while they drink. 

The women are not always in the minority. Over 
and over again they make up the majority of those 
who frequent these public barrooms. Nor are they 
the women of the streets, for here are the mothers 
of households, the wives of hard-working husbands, 
the daughters of the common folks. Formerly 
mothers with babes in arms frequented these halls, 
until England became alarmed for the health and 
lives of the little ones, and Parliament a year ago 
put the ban of the law upon the inhuman practice. 

It would seem that motherhood would have 
learned the lesson. Apparently not so, for, being 
driven from within, mothers not a few now stand 
without, not infrequently with babes at the breast, 
while the parent sips the beer which has been served 
outside. 

God in Heaven have pity! Can the tyrant of 
liquordom not be satiated short of herding the infants 
of England about the barroom doors, mortgaging 
their lives to the drink monster before they ever 
have a chance to choose the right 4 England will 
ere long stand aghast at the awful harvest whieh will 
be the certain fruition of this reckless seed-sowing. 

This is England’s curse—and the picture is not 
overdrawn. 

No wonder the war has begun—a war primarily 
to rescue homes and motherhood and childhood from 
the greed of the English barroom. 

On one side are the beneficiaries of the system, 
aided and abetted by public and official indifference. 
On the other is a great host of patriotic souls, who, 
horrified at the blight which has come upon the 
sanctity of home life, are already organizing for a 
struggle which will end only in the death of the 
inhuman system. 

To what extent the reformers have made inroads 
upon the drink habit or the drink traffic is prob- 
lematic. To the casual observer, changes for the 
better are not readily apparent, so universal is 
public drinking manifest. Yet the resident tem- 


perance workers are practically agreed that the tide 
has turned in favor of sobriety. 

It is claimed that the number of temperance 
advocates in Parliament is increasing, while, gen- 
erally speaking, better law enforcement throughout 
the kingdom is working spractical advantage to the 
cause of sobriety. 

Under the Licensing Act of 1904, statistics show 
that during the five years following, 90 saloons were 
closed in Birmingham, 202 in Manchester, and 170 
in Liverpool. Statistics show that the consumption 
per capita of spirits of all kinds has decreased from 
1.18 gallons for the year ending Third month 31, 
1900, to 0.87 gallons for the year ending Third 
month 31, 1909. At the same time the consumption 
of beer per capita has decreased from 32.29 gallons 
in 1900 to a minimum of 26.47 gallons in 1909. 
The annual drink bill of the United Kingdom for 
1908 is reported at a little more than $800,000,000, 
which is the lowest for any year since 1894. The 
statisties would seem to establish the claim of tem- 
perance advocates that the cause is making progress, 
yet when one considers the fact that in the United 
Kingdom upwards of 200,000 places are licensed to 
sell liquor in one form or another, it will be seen 
that the problem is far from solution. 

Apparently the English people have gone farther 
than Americans in a scientific and technical investi- 
gation of the drink evil. Through such organiza- 
tions as the National Temperance League, of which 
the Dean of Hereford is president, investigations 
have been made which are taking a deep hold upon 
the English mind and amply justify the conclusions 
of Richard Cobden, that ‘‘The temperance cause lies 
at the foundation of social and political reform.” 
For instance, it has been shown, as a result of in- 
vestigations among 1,400 children attending schools 
in Edinburgh, that the average weight of boys of the 
age of thirteen in families living in four-room 
tenements is 7634 pounds, while the average of 
those of the same age in families living in a single 
room is only 651% pounds. Again, it is shown that, 
with the enlargement of the sphere of total absti- 
nence, contributions to benevolence increase in cor- 
responding degree. From a forty-four years’ record 
in one of the life 3 imsurance companies, a percentage 
of deaths of 93.56, as compared with the total num- 
ber of expected deaths in the general section, is 
compared with a like percentage of only 70.79 in 
thee total abstinence section. More practical than 
all is the statement of a correspondent. of the London. 
Daily Telegraph describing the results of the total 
abstinence campaign in the north of Ireland, in 
which it is stated: “Men are now paying their: 
debts, children are being better fed and clothed, and 
a higher standard of living prevails amongst the 
people. The butcher, baker, grocer, shoemaker and 
draper are all benefiting by the spending with them 
of the large sums of money formerly wasted in drink, 
while pawn shops are being closed up.” 

With the drink bill of the United Kingdom up- 
wards of $800,000,000 per year, it is shown that- 
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Englishmen only spend a little more than half of 
that for bread,. about three-fourths of that amount 
for railroad traftic, while the bill for meats on the 
English tables does not approach the drink bill by 
$100,000,000. 

England is better organized for temperance work 
than any other country of Europe. Headed by the 
“United Kingdom Alliance” and “The National 
Temperance League,” there are not fewer than 115 
different societies in the United Kingdom which have 
for their direct object the promotion of some: phase 
of the temperance cause. As in our own country, 
the multiplicity of these organizations is perhaps a 
weakness rather than a strength, and will continue 


Epwarp Pace Gaston, F.R.D.S., Founder and 
Honorary Secretary, International Prohibition 
Confederation, London. 


to be so until a better understanding has been reached 
as to their relations one to the other, 

London is the headquarters of the International 
Prohibition Confederation, organized in 1909, 
mainly through the influence of Edward Page 
Gaston. Under the presidency of Guy Hayler, 
known both in England and America as a leader in 
temperance reform, this confederation is already 
exercising no small degree of influence in the solu- 
tion of this world-wide problem. 

England as yet lacks the close organization of the 
temperance forces which is manifested through the 
Anti-Saloon League of our own country. The tem- 
perance people are just beginning here and there to 
have a vision of their power in determining the 
nomination and election of public officials, while as 
yet there is no yeneral system of local option by 
which the people can determine for themselves the 
further existence of the barroom. Hitherto the tem- 
perance propaganda has been educational, and the 
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movement for this reform has not yet assumed the 
dignity of organized warfare. 

Educative processes, however, are beginning to 
permeate all classes of people. An old coach driver 
in London saw the incongruity of the mix-up by 
pointing out at a certain street corner in East 
London a church, a hospital, a barracks and a public 
house on either of the four corners. In his judgment 
the church and the public house should have been 
farther separated. To such an extent is the leaven 
of temperance working among the common people 
of the English metropolis. 

The very strength of the liquor traffic in England 
today will in the end probably prove to be its weak- 
ness. Its shame, flaunted so openly; its readiness 
to strew every highway with the wrecks of humanity ; 
its greed, that stops not short of laying its blight 
upon the motherhood and childhood of old England— 
all these are helping the temperance advocates in 
developing a constituency that ere long will prove 
invincible in the United Kingdom. One can look 
forward to the day when stolid Englishmen, exas- 
perated beyond measure at the tyranny of alcohol, 
will focus their indignation in the great Parliament 
Building by the Thames, and a new edict will go 
forth that will free the people from the drink 
thraldom. 

Washington, D. C. 


Last Year’s Work and Present Situation at 
Chengtu* 
BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 


The conditions under which I am writing to you 
could hardly be considered most favorable for a con- 
nected review of the year’s events. For just two 
months I have been living at the Canadian Methodist 
Mission compound, where about 120 “refugees,” 
including children, are congregated. About half of 
this number (including myself) have found a wel- 
come shelter in the large new hospital of the Canadian 
Methodist Mission, which was fortunately nearing 
completion when the railway agitation broke out into 
open rebellion. My wife left Chengtu Ninth month 
7th with the other members of our mission, and has 
probably now just started from Chungking for the 
coast. The following, however, are some of the 
interests which have been oceupying our time and 
thought during the past twelve months. 

School Work. 

The training school for evangelists, started in 
1910, has been carried on with increased attendance 
and interest, the students now numbering seven. It 
has been a great source of thankfulness that I have 
been able to keep these men together during this 
trying time. At first they naturally wished to return 
to their homes, especially the three new men, but 
after a week or two they settled down, and are doing 


* Extracts from Robert L. Simkin’s annual report, written 
from the Canadian Methodist Mission, Chengtu, West China, 
Eleventh month 7, 1og1t. 
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very creditable work. The fact that I am able to go 
daily across the city to teach gives them confidence. 

The senior primary school was carried on during 
the first term with seventeen pupils—somewhat of 
an increase over last year. I taught English and 
gymnastic drill, besides attending to the hundred and 
one questions which are constantly arising for solu- 
tion. Our opening in the autumn was delayed on 
account of the strike and fear of mob violence. 
When we were allowed to resume work it was with 
greatly reduced numbers. 

At the beginning of the Chinese new year we 
opened a new school of junior primary grade in 
rented premises on the South Drum Tower Street, 
and we were rewarded by finding eighteen bright 
urchins who enrolled themselves as pupils. 

A night school is carried on, largely as a concern 
of the monthly meeting, four Chinese teachers volun- 
tarily giving their services for some night each week. 
When the school reopened at the beginning of the 
year the number of applicants exceeded our aceommo- 
dations, and it was possible to make a selection of 
the more desirable pupils. It is indeed encouraging 
to see so successful an enterprise as this carried on 
almost exclusively by the Chinese. 


Church Work. 


[ Following an account of his work in the meeting 
as leader of the ‘‘enquirers’ class” and of evangelistic 
efforts at the street chapel, Chengtu Fair, and out- 
stations, Robert Simkin continues ] : 

As clerk of the monthly meeting and oversight 
meeting I have been able to enter in a most intimate 
way into the problems of the developing church. It 
is still like a child which requires careful nurture; 
yet I have much appreciated the strong support of 
several of our Chinese members whose training in 
past years is bearing good fruit now. At present I 
am meeting every week with three of them who are 
en a committee of the monthly meeting for working 
over parts of the Discipline and reporting suggested 
improvements to the coming yearly meeting. As a 
part of the Chengtu Y. M. C. A. campaign I have 
this year conducted a weekly Bible class for English- 
speaking students, some of whom are employed in 
the postal and telegraph services. Since my wife’s 
return from America, and during these few months 
that I have had a real home to which to invite these 
young men, I have felt that the Christian influence 
exerted over them has been thereby multiplied. 

The Political Situation and Missionary Effort. 

You will, of course, have already heard of the 
formation of the Railway League, the closing of the 
schools and shops and the refusal to pay taxes, which 
began Eighth month 24th as a protest against the 
nationalization of the railways and the loan of 
foreign capital for their construction. Viceroy Chao 
Er Feng at first seemed powerless to deal with the 
situation, and it was feared that the soldiers would 
transfer allegiance to the league. After two weeks 
of suspense, duane which we feared the outbreak 
ef riots, following the advice of the British Consul- 


General, | Mrs.] Simkin and the other members of 
the mission left the city for Chungking, while I 
removed to the Canadian Methodist Mission com- 
pound, whither all the other British and Americans 
had congregated so as to be in a place easily protected 
by the Viceroy. Scarcely had our: party left the 
city, and before many others who were planning 
flight could get away, the Viceroy arrested and im- 
prisoned the leaders of the agitation, and repulsed, 
with the loss of twenty lives, a mob which demanded 
their release. With the city gates closed against the 
mobs which were clamoring for admittance, and with 
postal and telegraph communication cut off, it was 
several days before communication could be estab- 
lished between ourselves and the outside world. By 
the enforcement of strict military law, quiet was soon 
restored inside the city, but outside the city a guerilla 
warfare has been going on now for two months 
between the insurgents and the Viceroy’s troops. 
Postal communication is frequently interrupted, and 
traveling is very dangerous, owing to the robber 
bands which infest most of the highways. At times 
it has seemed that the Viceroy “would eventually 
win out, as the populace are no match for his trained 
and well-armed troops, but at best it would be a long 
process, for the insurgents are no sooner dislodged 
from one walled city “than they gain possession of 
others, and meanwhile the soldiers are being seriously 
lessened by losses in battle and by disease. Recently 
the news of serious revolution in other parts of the 
empire has disheartened them, while it gives con- 
fidence to the insurgents, so it is not improbable 
that the troops here may at any moment transfer 
allegiance and join the revolutionary movement. 
Indeed this has already happened in the case of a 
small detachment of the army, and we know not 
when the rest may follow suit. What all this rapidly 
spreading movement may mean, whether months or 
years of civil war, change of dynasty, or even the 
establishment of a republic, it is impossible at 
present to do more than conjecture. 

All this has done much to curtail all kinds of 
Christian work in the province. Under the regime 
of martial law, street chapel preaching and out- 
station work in the vicinity of Chengtu have neces- 


sarily been discontinued, and as we have to exercise 


great care about gatherings at the central church, 
especially in the evenings, the night school cannot be 
reopened at present. The university and middle 
school are being carried on with greatly lessened 
numbers here on the Canadian Methodist Mission 
compound, as it would be quite impossible under the 
present unsettled conditions to afford the protection 
necessary for the foreign staff to reside at their 
homes outside the city walls. 

Thus far the movement has been directed not 
against the Church or the foreigner, but rather 
against. the official classes, and especially against the 
Manchu dynasty. The leaders of the rebellion seem 
to recognize that it would be fatal to their cause 
to molest the foreigner, and so they have nearly 
everywhere manifested a desire to protect him. At 
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the same time we cannot say how long this friendly 
feeling may continue, especially should foreign 
powers take it upon themselves to interfere in 
Chinese affairs. At present, though the people seem 
friendly and the provincial government is making 
every effort to protect us, we are not permitted to 
return to our homes nor to leave for the coast because 
of the great danger from robber bands and the fact 
that the Viceroy cannot spare a sufficient number 
of soldiers to provide an adequate escort. We do not 
anticipate danger in the immediate future even 
should the troops transfer allegiance and overthrow 
the provincial government, but there are undoubtedly 
some elements of danger in the situation. Meanwhile 
there must necessarily be a great deal of suffering 
among the people as a result of these disorders. 
Business has been interrupted, and thousands, many 
of them innocent persons, have already lost their 
lives, while a far larger number have been robbed 
of possessions or loved ones, or are living in terror 
of what the morrow may bring forth. Certainly we 
need to pray that God will speedily restore peace and 
order to this distracted empire and out of all this 
suffering bring forth a new and better China. 


“The Vacant Seat”’ 


BY JOHN W. DORLAND. 


Is there one of us who has not at some period 
in his life visited the old-fashioned meeting-house 
that stood back in a grove of ancient trees, or per- 
haps near the country crossroads? These substantial 
structures speak of days gone by, when the Quakers 
were a farming class, and built their places of wor- 
ship convenient to their needs. When First-day 
morning came there was hardly a stall in the long, 
low drive-shed that was not occupied, not a hitching- 
post along the line fence that was not in use. 

Times have changed. What with separations, dis- 
ownments, death, the shifting of Friends to the cities, 
many of these old meeting-houses are either per- 
manently closed or have a mere handful of faithful 
ones who attend at stated intervals. 

Come sit with me in the silent Friends meeting 
with the faithful few. Perhaps only one face is 
seen in the gallery facing the meeting, more likely 
none. A few bowed figures are seated here and there 
in the body of the meeting; the partition is down, 
for the other half of the old house is never used now. 
As we sit in the dim light, the silence is scarcely 
broken except by the chirping of birds in the treetops 
outside. We know that we can worship God here, 
as we can worship Him anywhere; but, oh, the vacant 
seat! and the longing for the voice that is still! 

There was a time when a ministry, wonderful in 
its spiritual power, convincing in its argument, great 
and deep as the boundless sea in its passion for way- 
ward humanity, was poured forth from that vacant 
seat in the gallery, and hundreds flocked to hear the 
man of God. Now there is silence. Yes, perhaps 
it is a worshipful silence, but it speaks not of 
germination, but of decline. Silent worship is very 
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essential, as we draw nigh unto God to find out His 
will concerning us and to commune with Him, but 
silent worship may degenerate into silence. ‘I will 
bless the Lord at all times, His praise shall con- 
tinually be in my mouth,” said the Psalmist. “Out 
of the fulness of the heart, the mouth speaketh.” 

But in these silent meeting-houses we seem to 
hear ‘the voice of Rachel weeping for her children, 
and will not be comforted.” Sitting in sad retro- 
spection, the remnant think of days gone by, when 
the mothers and fathers in Israel ministered to the 
spiritual needs of the flock. There is a danger of 
passively accepting the condition of a meeting as 
inevitable and, .without being entirely conscious of 
the fact, becoming apostles of quietism, little realiz- 
ing that God shall some day say to us: “Steward, 
give an account of thy stewardship, for thou shalt 
be no longer steward.” 

God’s method of carrying on His work on -earth 
is through His children, by the ministry of the word, 
and by the written message. Experience has shown 
that meetings bereft of an efficient ministry have 
gradually declined and died. 

Our forefathers builded well, but we must remem- 
ber that the responsibility has been handed down to 
us, that in a very large measure the destiny of our 
Society is in our hands; but “except the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build it.” 


“My house is builded, Lord: build it anew! 
Once more the timbers hew; 

And all the firm foundation lay. again 

In love for Thee and men. 


“Reset the window-panes, so wrinkled now, 
And make them clear as Thou. 

Enlarge the hearth and magnify the door 
For strangers and the poor. 


“Insert a closet dedicate to prayer, Ve 
That I may meet Thee there; 

And build a workshop, whereso’er it be, 

That I may toil with Thee. 


“The mansion of my building, let it fall, 
Unworthy, roof and wall; 

And in its place, O heavenly Architect! 
A better house erect.” 


Oakland, Cal. 


The Miseducation of our Girls 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Almost a century has passed since New England 
led the van in a movement for the higher education 
of women. It would be a mistake to imagine that 
previous to this date girls were left wholly without 
education. In almost every period during the history 
of civilization there has been here and there a woman 
who so craved learning that she snatched its fruits 
from the boughs of the most carefully guarded trees. 
The commonly accepted ideal for woman, in older 
lands and our own, before the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century was that she should be trained in 
housewifery, inclusive of some acquaintance with the 
simpler arts of healing, and that, having acquired 
the alphabet, she should be contented with an ele- 
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mentary education in books. Certain polite accom- 
plishments were conceded to her as a right. As for 
the rigid intellectual training which to young men 
was a matter of course, no one dreamed of bestowing 
it on women. 

Between 1814 and 1837 excellent schools for girls 
came into existence in the New England States. 
Ipswich Seminary, under Sarah Grant and Mary 
Lyon, preceded Mount Holyoke Academy, which 
[Miss] Lyon founded, having in her mind the 
necessity of sending out teachers for girls, well pre- 
pared for their work, to other parts of the rapidly 
growing country. Wheaton Seminary, at Norton, 
Massachusetts, was opened in 1835, and had the dis- 
tinction of being one of the earliest schools for girls 
which received an endowment. 

Broad and Inberal Education Important. 

Naturally, as flower from bud, or fruit from 
blossom, the women’s college of today has been 
evolved from the girls’ school of yesterday. The 
college has not superseded the school. At the present 
time highclass private schools for young women are 
found in every part of our country, and, equally, 
colleges are everywhere open, inviting girls to enter 
and engage in study, as their brothers do, with or 
without the ultimate goal of a profession in later 
life. Everything in reference to what was formerly 
called woman’s sphere has changed, widened or in- 
definitely multiplied its activities in the last hundred 
years. ‘Tennyson’s ‘‘Princess,”’ once in combination 
a dream, a jest and a prophecy, is now a fulfilment, 
serving to show how sure and marvelous was the 
poet’s insight. Still, however great may be time’s 


modifications, nature forever indicates woman’s pre- | 


ferred scheme of life. Married or single, she must 
always remain the creator and preserver of the home. 
A broad and liberal education in line with her indi- 
vidual tendencies and talents will always assist her 
to carry out her mission in life. 

The question is pertinent: In what does a liberal 
education for woman consist? ? 

Apparently the general answer to this query, so 
far as an observer may judge, is that it consists in 
teaching our daughters two or three languages, 
ancient or modern, forcing on them the study of 
advanced mathematics, introducing them to chem- 
istry, zodlogy, geography, history, logic, rhetoric, 
botany and whatever other subject the human mind 
can conceive as the proper topic to crowd into a 
curriculum. The little girl starts in the kinder- 
garten, where her dimpled fingers prick patterns 
into paper and her little hands are employed.in the 
molding of clay. Reading, which the normal child 
might as easily learn as the various lessons of the 
kindergarten, is postponed until she arrives at the 
appropriate grade in the primary school. The child, 
having reached this grade, is thenceforward pushed 
onward by a series of steps from class to class until 
she becomes a freshman in the high school. Four 
years in the high school make her ready for another 
four in college. 

I have not the least objection to the excellent ad- 


vantages of the high school. That which seems to 
me an objection, one which I grant it would be 
difficult to remedy, is that all along too much is 
attempted, and that all along the ordinary education 
ignores the individual, and aims to turn out gradu- 
ates who are precisely alike, as uniform in appear- 
ance as soldiers in a well-drilled army, and as care- 
fully unfitted for practical life as if households had 
never existed. The girl is too busy to mend her own 
clothes or take any share in the work done by her 
mother in kitchen or parlor. A1l over the land, from 
end to end, there is a wail of distress because we can- 
not obtain even passably good help in the home. The 
manual training administered in small doses in the 
public schools does not furnish a young girl with the 
useful practical knowledge she gained in the good 
old days when she helped her mother about the house. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. There are 
girls in great numbers who should be permitted to 
develop along intellectual lines without the slightest 
restriction. There are others who should be allowed 
growth in their own way, girls to whom should be 
given the privilege of choosing their own education 
and of growing according to their own bent. I hear 
mothers declare with pride that their Elizabeths and 
Cynthias shall go to college, while I am perfectly 
aware that neither mothers nor daughters have more 
than a faint comprehension of the real uses of a 
college. ony 

One mother said to me: “I want Martha to be a 
graduate of one of the best colleges, because it will 
give her the stamp a woman ought to have in these 
days. All the girls of her set are going to college. 
Why should not she?’ Why not, indeed? Except 
that Martha herself had no turn whatever for books, 
and would greatly have preferred to. spend her 
precious time exclusively on the violin, which she 
did love. There are parents in this country who 
are denying themselves not merely luxuries, but 
comforts and necessities, in order so to educate their 
daughters that the latter may return to them strangers 
in sentiment, detached from home life and unable to 
find any place into which they can comfortably fit. 

Several Beautiful Years “Wasted.” 

The girl whose natural forte it is to make a thor- 
oughly good housekeeper, and whose coronation it 
would be to marry early and make for the man of 
her choice a happy home, simply wastes several 
beautiful years if her school life is prolonged until 
she is twenty-two or twenty-three, or later. By this 
time she longs for a post-graduate course, wants to 
go abroad for further study, and frequently has 
before her a hard experience of disillusionment. 

One of the foremost literary men of this country 
said to me concerning his daughters: “They shall 
be taught to read, write and cipher. They shall be 
made free of good books. When they want to know 
about current events or the incidents of the past they 
shall be shown where to find information. My habit 
is to refer my girls to the dictionary or the encyclo- 
pedia, and let them seek for themselves the answers 
to their questions. They shall go to school or not, 
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precisely as they please. Each of them shall develop 
in the special direction for which God designed her. 
Their education shall be for womanhood. I do not 
care whether, in the accepted sense of the term, they 
shall or shall not become scholars.” 

I have lived long enough to see the outcome of 
this theory of education. Each daughter of this home 
has been peculiarly successful in the specialty which 
attracted her. AIl are married and are “making 
good,” as the phrase is, in the realm of home. One 
has written a series of histories for supplementary 
reading in schools. Another paints portraits, and 
her work is in demand. Still another, a musician, 
as composer and artist has taken a high rank. The 
foundation was laid when the girls were taught to 
read, - 

Successful Without School Training. 

Speaking of a woman who has achieved remark- 
able success as a novelist, and whose work has re- 
ceived as much recognition in Europe as at home, 
the editor of a great magazine said to me: .““She was 
singularly fortunate in never being able to attend 
school after she was twelve.” I knew what he meant. 
The peculiar spontaneity, grace and originality of 
her work would have been hopelessly and forever 
dissipated had she been subjected to the usual tech- 
nique of the schoolroom. ‘This is not to say that 
there are no departments in which technique is im- 
perative. It is less a necessity, however, in the 
education of girls than of their brothers. 


And last, but above all and beyond all, there is 
the physical life of woman. I may only express a 
passing regret that so many girls break down nerv- 
ously either during their school course or soon after 
it, and that there are few sanatoriums which do not 
number among their patients girls recruiting from 
the effects of overstudy.—The Continent. 


Methods of Wark. 


Some of Friends Pastoral Problems 
BY HARRY R. HOLE. 


The problem of a consistent Quaker pastorate is 
not being proposed merely as a diversion of those 
who have nothing to do but theorize, nor is it being 
solved entirely by the labor of those who are doing 
the work. It is the problem—often undefined—of 
our concerned members everywhere who, observing 
the diverse tendencies asserting themselves among 
us, want to know, for the good of all, which things 
should be repressed, and which encouraged. It is 
not a question of consistency with our own methods 
in the past, but it is a question of consistency between 
our present methods and our great purpose of accom- 
plishing the salvation of men in the very highest 
possible sense of that word. That the method must 
change in some respects from one generation to 
another, whether or not we think it ought to do so, 
does not require proof at this time. 

By way of apology for attempting to contribute to 


the discussion of so weighty a question, it might be 
said that, although my own publie work covers a 
.period of less than ten years, it has been my privilege 
to be a member and minister in four yearly meetings 
in the Eastern and Middle States; that my work has 
afforded some experience in meetings that might be 
classed as frontier, rural, village and city; that a 
great veneration for the character and principles of 
the fathers has not hindered my feeling most clearly 
and persistently the call to regular pastoral service; 
and that in over a half dozen meetings with which 
I have had more or less pastoral connection, many 
of the problems have appeared, and under a con- 
siderable variety of conditions. Thus the opportuni- 


ties for observation in a yet larger number of meet- 


ings have been improved from the standpoint of one 
who, while studying the situation, has been actually 
in the work. ; 

Since the true riches are only committed to those 
who have shown themselves faithful in the things 
that concern unrighteous Mammon, we may well, by 
way of setting an example to our meetings every- 
where, begin by disposing of 

1. The Financial Problem. 

Like the poor, it is ever with us. As an unsolved 
problem, it interferes seriously with our success in 
the work. Its solution, to be sure, will not mark the 
end of all our troubles, but it will remove one more 
stumbling-block from the pathway, enabling us to 
face the more vital issues without distraction. 

There are still some Friends to whom ministerial 
support ‘is a stone of stumbling; in some cases, no 
doubt, we should be justified in adding, “For they 
stumble at the word, being disobedient.’’? The feel- 
ing toward the ministry is akin to that which the 
Russians have toward the practice of medicine. They 
cannot conceive, it is said, how a man engaged in 
the holy pursuit of saving life and alleviating suffer- 
ing can put a price on his services, so everyone makes 
such payment as meets his convenience and satisfies 
his benevolent impulses; but since human benev- 
olence usually works subjectively, it is added that 
the medical profession in that country is not over- 
crowded. ‘Truly we owe the life-saver and the soul- 
winner a debt greater than we can pay, but it is 
neither honorable nor wise to withhold some slight 
token of our appreciation such as we can easily 
bestow. 1 

The older Friends held that they ought not to be 
forward in religious labor because of the abundance 
of means, nor remiss because of its shortage; but 
that they should perform whatever was laid upon 
them as a concern, whatever the cost might be. But 
with the coming of new conditions in which the eall 
of the world has been loud and insistent, we have 
found it essential to our purpose to take active meas- 
ures against an entire forgetfulness of higher things. 
The shifting of population, the centralizing of busi- 
ness, and the social and spiritual improvement which 
has come to many of the other churehes have all con- 
tributed to compel us to more methodical arrange- 
ments than once were necessary. In addition to 
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ithese causes, the renewed vision of our responsibility 
to all the world has made it appear impossible for 
us to have resources any more than suthcient to meet 
the needs of those for whose enlightenment we are 
held to account. 

George Fox saw the evil effect upon the ministry 
of large incomes secured by enforced tithing; we 
have seen the evil effect upon the membership of 
comfortable or copious incomes which are neither 
tithed nor consecrated to the service of God. Our 
privilege and responsibility to act upon our own find- 
ings’ are just as complete as were his. Again, we 
understand that Fox and others were so fortunate as 
‘to possess means of private income sufficient to enable 
them, without dependence upon the Church, to devote 
their lives to their calling. To forbid others less 
fortunate to do the same would appear most ungra- 
cious in any Friend of the present day. And espe- 
cially is it incongruous for those who go by the name 
.of Friends to pay their good money to the profes- 
sional pretenders who interpret life in a manner 
acceptable to patrons of the drama, while they scorn 
the thought of a ministry paid for the serious exposi- 
tion of the most important truths with which we 
‘have to do. 

Most of us, however, having passed the point where 
“we must be convinced of the permissibility of pastoral 
arrangements and support, our next need is to see 
‘clearly the necessity for liberality in it. It needs 
not to be said that numbers of preachers among us 
are largely deprived of the comforts of life and of 
pleasure in their work because of the “everlasting 
‘squeeze’ in money matters; but, even though this be 
admitted, the meaning of the words is realized only 
‘by those who have experienced poverty of the pinch- 
ing kind, or in a lesser degree by those who have 
by sympathetic study come close enough to such con- 
‘ditions to get a glimpse at the inside. 

The problem is not one of inability, but of ignor- 
ance, indifference or unwillingness. To be sure, 
‘there must be willingness on the part of the minister 
as well as the meeting; and the young man or woman 
who will suffer hardship cheerfully may expect to see 
-an opening both of the hearts and the purses of 
‘the people as the weeks and months pass by. That 
-eapable young people should, in the first years of their 
ministry, thus prepare the way for others to accom- 
plish more than they were able to do has seemed to 
‘me a most reasonable plan, while an unwillingness 
to buckle down to the hard tasks indicates a weakness 
unbecoming to candidates for commissions in ‘the 
Lord’s army. To those who have supported a family 
for twelve months on a sum equivalent to the price 
-of a moderately good work-horse it sounds badly in 
the extreme when others complain of being unable 
to make ends meet on a salary five or six times as 
‘large. Yet there will surely come a limit to the 
reasonableness of such privation, and the meeting 
that accepts it as an everyday matter is doomed. 

As to what is a reasonable support, Friends ought 
to be able to calculate the cost in their respective 
<communities of their minister’s personal, household, 


professional and benevolent expenditures; then add 
enough for probable emergencies and some provision 
for the “rainy day.” We are beginning to ask 
what is to become of our worn-out pastors when their 
working days are over. There need be no great 
anxiety over those who in their working years protect 
their families and their own old age by means of 
several thousand dollars’ worth of reliable endow- 
ment insurance, for by this means small sums may 
be invested safely where they will require no further 
eare until, having first afforded protection to wife 
and children, they shall have accumulated into a 
competence. Such arrangements do not savor of a 
lack of trust in the Father’s care, but should be taken 
advantage of by every man who needs to do so and is 
eligible; and the minister’s salary should make this 
possible. 

There is, we may repeat, only one reason in general 
why the financial problem is so hard for us, and 
that is that we love to have it so. J have known both 
a most shameful delinquency and a most honorable 
punctuality in meetings, and the question was not 
at all one of wealth or business ability, but entirely 
a matter of effort and expectation. Making all due 
allowance for exceptional cases, experience has shown 
time and again that whenever we undertake to do our 
business in a businesslike way we gain the respect 
of all parties, our own selves included. - 


THE VEERY. 


The moonbeams over Arno’s vale in silver flood were pouring, 
When first I heard the nightingale a long-lost love deploring. 
So passionate, so full of pain, it sounded strange and eerie; 

I longed to hear a simpler strain—the wood-notes of the veery. 


The laverock sings a bonny lay above the Scottish heather; 

It sprinkles down from far away like light and love together; 

He drops the golden notes to greet his brooding mate, his 
dearie; 

I only know one song more sweet—the vespers of the veery. 

In English gardens, green and bright and full of fruity 
treasure, 

I heard the blackbird with delight repeat his merry measure: 

The ballad was a pleasant one, the tune was loud and cheery, 

And yet, with every setting sun, I listened for the veery. 


But far away, and far away, the tawny thrush is singing; 


New England woods, at close of day, with that clear chant 
are ringing; 

And when my light of life is low, and heart and flesh are 
weary, 

I fain would hear, before I go, the woodnotes of the veery. 


—Henry Van Dyke. 


Why should I hold my ease so dear? 
The work of training must be done. 
I must be taught what I would know, 
I must be led where I would go, 

And all the rest ordained for me, 
Till that which is not seen I see 

Is to be found in trusting Thee. 


—Anna L. Waring. 


—— a a 
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Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


Isaac Green and wife of Carmel, Ind., are spending the 
winter in Oklahoma, where they expect to do church work. 


* * 


An Intermediate’ Christian Endeavor Society has recently 
been organized in the West Richmond Meeting, with 30 names 


on the roll. 
oK * * 


From Harry R. and Leora E. Hole of Woonsocket, R. I., 
comes the following greeting: ‘For the New Year we wish 
you health, happiness and plenty to do.” 

* * * 


Timothy Nicholson expects to spend a few months with Dr. 
William V. Coffin and family of Whittier, Cal. Friends who 
wish to communicate with him should note his temporary 
change of address from Richmond, Ind., to Whittier, Cal. 


* *K 


George N. and L. Ella Hartley expect to spend several 
weeks this winter visiting the Indian Missions in Oklahoma, 
and such other meetings in Kansas Yearly Meeting as they 
can on their way. They go to League City, Texas, first, then 
to the Indian Missions. 

; fe Po Ke 

The new chapel in Wilmington, Ohio, a gift to Friends 
from Ada H. Jenkins, was reported in a recent item to have 
cost $3,000. We have since been informed that the cost of 
the building has never been given out but would be considera- 
bly more than that amount. 

Ea oe, Pe 


Lindley D. Clark, who was the faithful editor of the depart- 
ment of Christian Endeavor in THe AMERICAN FRienp for 
ten years, since giving up that work has completed a volume 
entitled “The Law of the Employment of Labor,’ which has 
just been published by the Macmillan Company of New York. 


* * * 


New York Meeting sent the following card to its members 
the week before Christmas: 

“Take from our souls the strain and stress 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace.” 

W hittier. 

With kind remembrance, and a cordial Christian greeting 
from Twentieth Street Congregation of The Religious Society 
of Friends. 

BertHa H. T. Urrorp, Clerk. 


* OK 


An attractive booklet has just been published concerning 
the “Children’s Country Training Home,’ at Amherst, near 
Cleveland, Ohio. The farm home is maintained for friendless 
and orphan children and is under the auspices of the Friends 
Bible Institute. 

The booklet contains five splendid cuts of the children 
and home, also three articles: “ A Brief History,” “Natural 
Resources,” and “Our Aim.” 

x *k * 


A correspondent from Mt. Airy, N. C., says that Friends 
often confuse the work at that place with the meeting further 
up in the mountains, which has been known as the Blue 
Ridge Mission, but recently a monthly meeting was estab- 
lished there so that technically speaking it is no longer a 


“mission.” Joseph Purdy is located there as principal of the 
school, and is a great help in the meeting. 

The work at Mt. Airy is only seven years old, but the 
meeting has grown and prospered. A new stone meeting- 
house has been built; also a “manse.” Leanah Hobson has 
charge of the work at this place.. Several have been con- 
verted and brought into membership during the past year. 
The average attendance at Bible School is about 150. 


*x* * * 


Melissa S. Fellows, Women’s Christian Temperance Union 


Superintendent of contest work in northwestern Oklahoma,. 


held a silver medal contest the 15th ult., at Gate, Okla., in 
which eight young ladies took part. The audience was well 
pleased with the exercises. Friends in this section are doing 
what they can to cultivate a sentiment in favor of prohibition 
in order to keep Oklahoma in the list of “dry States.” 

J. W. Newkirk, Evangelistic Superintendent of Gate 
Quarterly Meeting, Okla., is holding week-end meetings at 
the various meeting points in the quarter. The 23d and 24th 
ult. he was at Knowles, and the 30th and 31st at Gate. 

Lealdus Mardock is doing pastoral work among Friends at 
Knowles, and Gate, Okla., visiting the former place the first 
and third -First-days in each month, and the latter place the 
second and fourth First-days. 

* * * 


Andrew F. Mitchell has returned to Long Beach, Cal., as 
pastor after some months spent on a ranch. Charles E. 
Hiatt served the meeting in his absence. 


The Friends at this place are building a manse of eight rooms: 


on the church grounds. ‘They deserve great credit for the 
enterprise and effort necessary to bring forward the means. 
The building is quite spacious and modern in equipment. It 
adds much to the beauty and value of the corner on which it 
stands. It will be completed about, the middle of this month. 

The meeting for worship on the evening of the 17th ult. was 
under the auspices of the Men’s Brotherhood. ‘The newly 
elected officers of the city of Long Beach were invited, and 
a chorus of 35 voices of men furnished the singing for the 
occasion. The house was filled to its utmost capacity. The 
message of the evening by the pastor was on “Providence in 
American History.” God was made to appear as present in 
modern times as when Moses and the prophets could write, 
“Thus saith the Lord.” Officers elect and people were en- 
couraged to sustain the principles of righteousness on which 
the recent election was won. It was a significant event in the 
Long Beach Church and the Brotherhood will more readily 
inaugurate further plans for activity and service. The officers 
are Lemuel Heston, Professors’ Huff and Hadley, and John F. 
Harrison and W. Clifford Smith. 


* * xX 


Robert L. Simkin writing from Chengtu, West China, 
Eleventh month 9, 1911, says:’ “ I have this morning re- 
ceived a letter from Chungking which says that about 200 
foreigners (including Mrs. Simkin) were making prepara- 
tions to leave Chungking for the coast on the morning of 
Eleventh month 6th. We have here been daily expecting 


troops to transfer allegiance and overthrow the Provincial’ 


Government, but the main body of the troops still continues 
to fight on the side of the Government. One of the mission- 
aries was chatting with several of them yesterday and they 
said that it would all depend upon the attitude of their 
commander Chu-Lung-Lin, that if he remained loyal they 
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would follow him. It is said that he was a protege of the 
former Viceroy Chao and that perhaps this is the reason why 
he remains faithful to his brother the present Viceroy. At 
any rate we do not feel that our position would be greatly en- 
dangered even if the troops do go over, for it is probable that 
they would take the government into their own hands and 
prevent reckless looting, though it would undoubtedly: go hard 
with the present leaders of the Government and especially 
the Manchus should such a thing occur. We are wondering 
if our church member, Mr. Lung, would not be in great 
danger if such should happen, as he is a Manchu. Mean- 
while we are fairly comfortable and are waiting here to see 
what will take place. 


Correspondence 


To THE Epitor oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I have been very much interested in the statements of your 
correspondents for months past printed in THe AMERICAN 
FRIEND as to what questions and propositions would be of 
the ‘most vital importance for the Five Years’ Meeting to 
consider at its next meeting. . 

I love our branch of the Militant Church of Christ and all 
other organizations of true believers who hear and obey the 
voice of the One Great Shepherd. First and foremost I 
think we should plainly but briefly declare what we do 
believe on the great and essential doctrine of salvation 
through the Lord Jesus Christ. “For there is no other 
name given under heaven or among men whereby we can be 
saved.” Then I think every department of the church at 
work should be strengthened by a closer bond of fellowship 
and united effort. While I have been much interested in the 
many good suggestions in relation to evangelistic work— 
foreign and home missions; education—Bible study and peace 
and arbitration I have been rather surprised that so little 
reference has been made to what is now generally admitted 
by thinking people to be the greatest moral question that has 
ever confronted the American people for settlement. I mean 
the legalized liquor traffic'and as no great moral question has 
ever been or ever will be settled until it is settled right, it is 
of great importance that our church, which from its rise has 
been among the. leaders in moral reform, should not now, 
when the fight against the organized forces of evil and 
works of the devil is waxing warm, be found toning down 
in our demands for civic righteousness in government. I 
think in some positive way like the great Methodist and 
Presbyterian Churches in their recent assemblies and con- 
ferences we should take a decided stand for the entire 
destruction of the whole criminal drunkard-making business 
in state and nation. Have we not compromised with the 
sinful business long enough? Let us with other churches 
blow the trumpet with no uncertain sound and thousands will 
prepare for the battle. 

S. B. Wooparp. 


Bloomingdale, Ind. 
* Ok Ox 


To THE Eprtor or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 

“Knowing that thy own home was on the prairies of 
Western Kansas, and judging from thy address delivered 
last spring before the Alumni Association of Friends Uni- 
versity on the subject of “The Passing of the Pioneer,” I 
thought a few remarks by one directly on the “divide” might 
be of interest. 

Yes the pioneer is passing, he has already gone, and it is 
true that one who passes through the West now and does 
not or has not become an integral part of its life and activities, 
can never become a judge of its real conditions. He can never 


feel the heart throbs and the inspiration that come to one 
who is building a home, forming a community, building a 
school, a church, a town; in fact founding an empire. The 
western man goes to the east and he is watched, measured, 
criticised by some and “eldered” by others, until such a time 
as he can prove himself. Then hearts are unburdened, homes 
are opened, and he is given a place. He has lived long 
enough among them to learn their ways, to think their 
thoughts, to understand them, just as truly the easterner fails 
to get the true conception of our people and country unless 
he becomes in some way a part of our life. Until he has 
entered into sympathy and has endured hardness as a good 
soldier of the prairie he can have no real conception of our 
people or their work. 

In every community there is a feeling of reverence for the 
ones who have borne the burden and heat of the day. Today 
as a group of old settlers gathered around the stove at the 
corner grocery they were reminiscent—with snow on the 
prairie from 18 inches to two feet deep it is conducive to this 
mood. But I was especially impressed with the welcome that 
was extended to a neighbor who joined the circle and was 
greeted by every one with “Hello there old-timer.” 

Not long ago I was invited to preach in a neighboring town. 
It was First-day morning and after Bible School the other 
churches dismissed and came in a body. Not one in all that 
audience had I ever seen before, but our lives had run along 
the same channel. We had helped to build the West; a few 
short words of introduction and we were all one. De- 
nominational lines were forgotten, we were a people with a 
common interest. These men and women were not born 
here, they had come from homes of culture, many had come 
from our colleges and universities. They had come here to 
build homes and this mutual purpose and common experience 
soon made them one. 

As I look out over the prairies this morning it is one great 
blanket of whiteness. .I see herds of cattle and ~ horses 
standing in the snow. How they have lived through a week 
of hard winter weather with no shelter is a mystery. But 
even these conditions are changing. Men are learning slowly 
but surely that it pays. to concentrate their efforts and do 
well what they are trying to do rather than to expand over 
too large a territory. 

The end is plainly to be seen. We have already united our 
missionary forces. Our ministers are finding out that the 
work where they are engaged requires their best efferts and 
all their time. We can no longer preach and teach and farm 
and do justice to the work. But sometimes the “laborers are 


_so few,” that some have to work overtime. They simply 


have to keep up these scattered ends until such a time as the 
church is better able to supply the needs. We are just now 
financing our colleges. Those who fail wil! fail forever. Our 
academies are being brought to the same test, some will fail, 


a few will remain. These few will depend upon the concentra- 


tion of the forces in the immediate vicinities, on the fitness 


of the field, on the real power they have to do work that will - 


remain. But out of all this settling, this reconstruction, will 
come a more effective church, a more efficient ministry, a 
better equipped educational system, and a feeling that we are 
one in Christ Jesus. 

Joun Howarp. 
Fowler, Kans., Twelfth month 26, ott. 


Married 
Kirpy-Copr.—At the home of the bride’s parents, Smith- 


field, Ohio, Twelfth month 27, rot1, William Kirby and Alice 
M. Cope, using Friends ceremony. 
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a Neins in Brief 


Mayor “Lew” Shank, of Indianapolis, 
has been much in the public eye of late 
owing to his efforts to reduce the cost 
of living by taking into his own hands 
the sale of certain produce of the mar- 
ket-garden and the _ farm. Before 
Thanksgiving he conducted a_ three 
days’ sale of poultry, and undersold all 
competitors to the extent of 6 or 8 


cents on the pound. By the importation 


of potatoes from Michigan he brought 
the price tumbling to less than half the 
former figures quoted in the market. 
He announces that he intends during 
the coming spring to see what he can 
do in the way of making Southern 
vegetables—potatoes, tomatoes, onions, 
peas, beans and the like—accessible to 
meagre purses. 
* x 

It will perhaps be of interest to our 
readers to know that the week of 
prayer was first observed in response 
to the call of the workers in the Presby- 
terian mission at Ludhiana, India. The 
resolution read as follows: 

“Resolved, That we appoint the second 
week in January, 1859, beginning with 
Monday the 8th, as a time of special 
prayer, and that all God’s people, of 
every name and nation, be cordially and 
earnestly invited to unite with us. in 
the petition that God would now pour 
out His Spirit upon all flesh, so that all 
the ends of the earth might see His 
salvation.” 

The meetings this year will be held 
from Second-day, First month 8th, till 


Sixth-day, First month t2th. The sub- 
jects are: The Home in Christian 
Lands. Deut. 6:6. The Non-Christian 


World, John 17:3: The Church at 
Home, John 9:4; The Church in Mis- 
sionary Lands, John 17:11; Consecra- 
‘tion and Sacrifice, Is. 62:6, 7; IE Sam. 
24: 24. 


Notires 


The Foreign Missionary Association 
of Friends of Philadelphia is in need of 
more workers, especially in the town of 
Mito, a few miles north of Tokio, 
Japan. The.Executive Board desires to 
hear of a man and his wife, members 
of the Society of Friends, who have a 
call to engage in mission work in Japan, 
and who are qualified for the service. 

A voung woman Friend, as assistant 
to Elizabeth J. Binford in the general 
work of the mission at Mito, is also 
greatly needed. 

For further particulars, please com- 
municate with Margaret W. Haines, cor- 
responding Secretary, Cheltenham, Pa. 

x ok Ok 

The annual winter meeting of the 
Philadelphia Earlham Club will be held 
at the new residence of Thomas Rae- 
burn White, 151 West Coulter Street, 
Germantown, on First month 20, 1912. 


kk Ok 

The interdenominational committee 
wish to anvounce that the week of 
praver will he observed at the First 


Bantist Church, 17th and Sansom Sts., 

Philadelphia. each day at -3 P. M., be- 

tween the 8th and teth of this month. 
Exiten C. Woon. 


It is useless to advise an aviator not 
to “go up in the air,” for that is his bus- 
iness. 
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The Life of J. Bevan Braithwaite 


J. BEVAN BRAITHWAITE (Frontispiece) 


By His Children 


is of special interest to American 
Friends since its subject was the 


FATHER OF THE RICHMOND 
DECLARATION OF FAITH. 


For years J. Bevan Braithwaite was a 
leading figure in London Yearly Meet- 
ing. Five times he visited America. 


‘“« The visit in 1887 was to attend the Rich- 
mond Conference, when he largely drafted 
the declaration of faith, which was issued 
by that conference, the story of which is 
well told in this book, and which, with 
Allen Jay’s account, will furnish the fullest 
information we shall ever get of this 
event.’’ Rufus M. Jones. 

“This is a delightful and instructive bio- 
graphy and will be an inspiration to many. 
It covers a period of Christian life almost 
unique for world-wide interest and develop- 
ment.”’—T7he Friend. 


* The many excellent photographs are a 
valuable feature of the book.’’—Fuglish 
Churchman. 


8vo, Cloth, 404 pages 


A timited number of copies have been secured at a special price, and until 
the supply is exhausted the regular $2.66 edition will be sold for $1.16, postage 
prepaid. With a NEW SUBSCRIPTION to ‘‘ The American ht ak Oe $2.00. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. SUBSCRIBERS' WANTS 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS DESIRED in a | 
cefined home.in Washington. Very convenient 
to car line and Union Station. Laura N. 
Witson, 46 Bryant St., Washington, D. C. 


| 
WANTED - Position as nurse, by non-pro- | 
fessional nurse. Address, X. Y. Z., Office of | 
AMERICAN FRipnp, 1010 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. | 


WANTED.—Frlends to take the few remain- | 
ing copies of ‘‘Why Quakers do not use Water | 
Baptism,’’ in cloth at 50c a copy. Address 
kK. H. Partsno, Lndianola, Ia. 


QUAKER CALENDARS, 
BOOKS, ETC. 


We have a small surplus stock of 
calendars and books left. 
Orders should be placed promptly. 


Money unable to fill 
ordeis. 


returned if we are 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


921 Filbert Street -- -- PHILADELPHIA 


The Bravitent Life and ‘Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


lnsures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500,000 
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A Calendar for Quakers—1912 
Arranged by HORACE MATHER LIPPINCOTT 


Is original and new in every detail. Upon each calendar leaf is 
mounted a picture of artistic and historic value. Seven ure 
taken from famous paintings and five from original photo- 
graphs. The poetical selections are from Whittier. The 
monthly diagrams are hand-drawn, clear and novel in design. 
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WHEN AN ADVER: 
TISER has been using a 
paper for thirteen years there 
is pretty certain evidence that 
such a publication is a good 
advertising medium. THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND has in its 
columns advertisements of 
firms that have been with us 
for from five to thirteen years. 


: Size, 10x 16 inches. Colors, blue-gray and black. The vest 
These advertisers know the calendar we have yet offered. 
value of our paper and con- Price, postpaid : §.°.\i0) 9) 4) ae $0.60. 


The American Friend and this Calendar, postpaid: 1.98 


tinue with us from year to 
year. There are others that 
will do the same after they 
have tested the paper by a 
reasonable trial. We shall be 
glad to furnish full informa- 
tion to any of our readers who 
are interested in knowing more 
about our advertising columns. 
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The Real Palestine 
By LEWIS GASTON LEARY 


Gives the reader a clear conception of just what Palestine 
and its people are to-day. The author has not only madea 
close study of the Holy Land and its people, but has /ived 
there and speaks the language. His vivid descriptions, 
homely comparisons and numerous illustrations, are second 
only to a visit to the country itself. The work is interesting 
and accurate—an invaluable hand-book to accompany the 
International Lessons on Life of Christ this year. 63 full- 
page illustrations, 8 diagrams and maps. Attractive cloth 
binding, 210 pages. 
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PALESTINE 


. - $1.08 
2.25 


Price, postpaid ; 
The American Friend and this Book, postpaid 
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MILLINERY “ustom of Friends ( 
Stories of Hebrew Heroes 


M. GATCHEL, 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadeiphia 

Makes the great and good people who lived long ago seem very 

real. While told primarily for children, it is full of interest 
for adults. The style is simple, yet unaffected, and the touch 
of human interest 1s so appealing that it stirs the imagination 
and reaches the heart. Boys and girls cannot help loving the 
Old Testament heroes after reading this book. Parents, 
teachers and children have abundantly approved it and one of the 
leading psychologists in the country has pronounced tt the best 
collection of Bible stories in existence. Illustrated, cloth-bound, 


By RUFUS M. JONES 


Se ean TYPEWRITING AND 


MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 


MARY M. KITE 


1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
Be.ut TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


160 pages. > 
ol Price, postpaid’: 3). iNE 4. Rie eee $1.00 
WilliamS. Jacsbhid Heke The American Friend and this Book. postpaid. . . 2.35. 
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MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


The Quakers in the American Colonies 
By RUFUS M. JONES, ISAAC SHARPLESS and AMELIA M. GUMMERE 


Embodies in one volume the story of American Quakerism during 
its most active and influential period. It tells how the early 
pioneer Friends came to the new world and spread the Truth from 
Barbadoes to Maine, how they became influential in politics and 
governed for a time Rhode Island, Pennsylvania and North Caro- 
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“mission of Friends. 


It also interprets the inner life of the Society, and traces the 
rise and development of many Quaker institutions such as 
Monthly, Yearly and Quarterly Meetings, the Eldership, the 
Discipline and a host of minor testimonies and forms. 


“It contains also many hints in regard to great principles of 
life and religion, which cannot fail to be of value to all 
students of religious history.”’—British Friend. 


It affords for the first time a true perspective of American Quaker- 
ism, and ts invaluable to all who would understand the work and 
Cloth, 8vo, 580 pages. 

Price, poStp@id ie Qivsc> wise beers 2 sve, eee 
The American Friend and this Book, postpaid 
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A Dream 


DREAMED the aliinsh told me: “Grow 
your bread 


And tend your fields alone; I plow no more” 

The weaver bade me spin the clothes I wore, 
The masons quit the wall above my head. 
Deserted so by all who warmed and fed 

And sheltered me, my heart was sad and sore, 

For seek what path I would, I heard the roar 
Of sullen lions; and the sky was lead. 


My eyes fell open, and I saw the sun. 
I heard a hundred hammers beat as one, 
The plowboy whistle, and the builder call ; 
And then I knew my happiness—and then 
I felt. my endless debt to other men. 
And since that morning I have loved them all. 


—Sully Prudhomme. 


Translated by Roy Temple House. 
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course of the shepherds, should be 


She International Bible School Leesan 


FIRST QUARTER, LESSON III. 


FIRST MONTH 21, IQ12. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS CHRIST. 


LUKE 2: 


I-20. 


For Special Study, Verses 8-20. 


GoLpDEN TEXT. 


For unto you is born this day in the city 


of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. Luke 2: 11 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, First month 15th. Birth of Jesus. Luke 2: 
1-20. 
Third-day. Deliverer from Bethlehem. Mic. 5: 2-9. 
Fourth-day. Prince of Peace. Isa. 9: 1-7. . 
Fifth-day. ‘The Word made flesh. John 1: 1-14. 
Sixth-day. God’s final word. Heb. I: 1-9. 
Seventh-day. Life giver. II Tim. 1: 8-14. 
First-day. Gal. 4: 1-7. 
Time—B. C. 5 probably, and possibly + Lord,” literally “Christ Lord.” © The 


in December. ‘The first calculations of 
the time were made by a monk, Dion- 
ysius Exiguus, A. D. 526, and. he made 
an error of about four years. His 
reckoning, however, is the one in com- 
mon use. 

Place.—Bethlehem of Judea, a village 
about six miles south from Jerusalem; 
the modern town contains about 8,000 
inhabitants, mostly Christians. 

Rulers—Augustus, Roman Emperor; 
Herod, King of Judea. 


It has not yet been decided with 
certainty in what month the birth of 
Christ took place. Advocates have been 
found for almost every month in the 
year. So far as known the traditional 
date, December 25, was not accepted in 
the East until near the close of the 
fourth century. The time of its adop- 
tion by the Western church was earlier, 
but how much is not known. There is 
no evidence mentioned in Matthew or 
Luke, the only Gospels describing the 
birth, and so the matter must remain 
a matter of conjecture. 

That Bethlehem was the place where 
the Jews expected the Messiah to be 
born is shown by Matthew 2: 5, 6. See 
also: Ll Samii 2-165 als. Chronyet 7 
13, 1431222) 10. 8. Teas notices bles that 
Luke does not refer to prophecy in con- 
nection with Bethlehem which tends to 
confirm the belief that his Gospel was 
written primarily for Gentiles. 

8. While the weather may be cold in 
the neighborhood of Bethlehem in De- 
cember, there is nothing inherently im- 
probable in the statement that the 
shepherds were keeping their flocks out 
all night. 

9. “An angel of the Lord stood by 
them.” R, V. “The glory of the Lord.” 
The heavenly brightness which is a 
sign of the presence of God, or of 
heavenly beings. Compare II Cor. 3: 
18°) Lukevos2t.eu32.0 1 o0re wmattatces 
They were naturally startled, and felt 
themselves as unworthy in such a 
presence. 

10. °“Fear. not’”’: “Be not airaidy” 
R. V. There was no reason for fear. 
“T bring you good tidings of” is one 
word in the Greek, and is often trans- 
lated “preach” (Acts 8: 35; 5: 42, etc): 
It has been taken over into Enelish as 
“Evangelizer.” With a single exception 
(MattionLews, saequotation) ites not 
used in the other Gospels. 

11. “A Saviour.” With the excen- 
tion of John 4: 42 this word is not used 
elsewhere in the Gospels. “Christ the 


exact signification is not clear as the 
original may mean “anointed Lord,” 
“Messiah Lord,” or “the Messiah, the 
Lord,” or “an anointed one, a Lord.” 
“City of David.’ Bethlehem. 

12. “A sign.” They would naturally 
wish some confirmation of such a won- 
drous message. “Swaddling clothes.” 
Strips of cloth three or four inches wide 
and several feet long. They are still 
used in the East. The infant is laid 
across the diagonal of a square of cloth 
which is wrapped round the child and 
the swaddling bands then wound round. 

13. “Praising.” The original shows 
that “praising” qualifies “host,” thus 
implying that the shepherds only heard 
a part of the host. 

14. The Revised Version gives the 
familiar hymn as “Glory to God in the 
highest, And on earth peace among men 
in whom he is well pleased.” This 
reading is that which has the _ best 
authority, and which accords with the 
parallelism of the original, but many 
are slow to give up the old reading, 
which expresses a beautiful truth which 
is however, abundantly expressed else- 
where. 

In line with the revised reading is 
Romans 5: 1. Compare also Ps. 147: 

1; Luke 12: 32. “The highest.” The 
highest heavens. 

15... Said.) ULateraity, , they repeat- 
edly said one to another.” 

16. “In haste.” Showing their eager- 


ness. “Bound.” The word is used for 
finding after a search. 
17. “The saying.” That of which 


the angel spoke. ‘They were the first 
Christian preachers. The inference is 
that they spoke not only to Joseph and 
Mary but to all they met. 

18. Nothing more is known of those 
who heard the shepherds’ story. Prob- 
ably they wondered, and that was all. 
No doubt by most the shepherds were 
thought to be enthusiasts, or dreamers. 

19. “Pondering them in her heart.” 
Comparing and considering them. 

20. “Returned.” To their duties as 
shepherds. ‘There is a time for every- 
thing; exaltation of. soul does not ex- 
cuse one from the homely duties of life. 

kk OK 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


Note the message is, (1) Good news 
of salvation; (2) it should bring great 
joy; (3) it is for all people; (4) the 
cause of the joy is the advent .of a 
Saviour. 

The 


Gospel, as illustrated by the 


received with faith, obedience, and an 
effort to share the blessing with others. 


Christian Endeavor. 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH 21, IQI2. 


WORTH WHILE AMBITIONS. 
John 17: 20-24; Rom. 8» 18-21. 


DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
FIRST MONTH ‘15th. 


II. Paul’s ambition. Phil 3: 7-14. 
III. A noble aim. II Lim. sores 
IV. A wise wish. I Kings 3: 5-13. 
V. Consecrated ambition. Isa. 6: 5-8. 
VI. A life-aim. Gal. 5: 16-18. 
VII. The highest ambition. I Cor. 
13ers: 
Is it Christ-like to be ambitious? 
How may I cultivate a worthy ambi- 
tion? ; 
What was Paul’s ambition? 
esate ak 
POINTERS. 


Young people are naturally ambitious, 
but the objects of their ambition are 
matters of training and personal choice; 
hence the importance of right education. 

If you lack ambition, link your life 
with a worthy cause today. 

We who would shun to do evil are 
often content with our second best. Our 
prevailing temptation is not to go astray 
but to do half-hearted work. 

We should have ambitions for our 
church, our neighborhood and _ our 
family as well as for ourselves. 

Make the meeting practical by naming 
a few objects worthy of ambition and 
contrast them with unworthy objects. 

kK Ox 


QUOTATIONS. 


Too low they build, who build beneath 
the stars—Young. 
set 
Mean to be something with all your 
might—Phillips Brooks. 
4ohoK 
If you hit the mark, you must aim a 
little above it; every arrow that flies 
feels the attraction of the earth. 
—Longfellow. 
* 
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The true ambition there alone resides, 

Where justice vindicates, and wisdom 
guides; 

Where inward dignity joins outward 
state, 

Our Pers good, as our achievement 


gre 
Where public blessings public praise 
attend ; 
Where glory is our motive, not our end. 
Wouldst thou be famed? have those 
high acts in view, 
Brave men would act. though scandal 
should ensue.—Young. 
kk Ok 


Be not ambitious to do the highest 
work, the grandest work, but the work 
God gives you to do—be it the meanest 
service, be it what others call drudgery. 
You may make it beautiful by the spirit 
in which you perform it—F. Nitts. 

kok Ok 


When a certain kind of a boy decides 
that there is “nothing ahead of him” 


in the office, there is usually something . 


behind him—and not far behind, either. 
—The Youth's Companion. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 
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Backward and Forward 


The year which has just closed has not been rich 
in historic events in the field of American Quaker- 
ism. The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the beginning of New England Yearly Meeting, 
which was celebrated at Providence, Rhode Island, 
in the early summer, was the most interesting single 
event of the year. The Whittier Pilgrimage was an 
event of importance for young Friends, and the 
securing of a permanent settlement home in the 
Whittier countyy for the purpose of summer confer- 
ences and for the promotion of fellowship is perhaps 
the beginning of an undertaking which will have far- 
reaching results in the future. At least, we hope so. 

The year has seen a steady advance in the ever- 
increasing scope of our foreign work, which is now 
by far the best organized department of all our 
activities. The Central Board has taken over the 
African work, and it now has under its care all the 
foreign work of American Friends except that car- 
ried on by New England, Philadelphia and Ohio. 
In three fields, Cuba, Mexico and Africa, great 
educational opportunities have opened during the 
past year which involve the outlay of $50,000. If 
that amount can be supplied—and it can be—there 
will be a great expansion of our influence in these 
three regions. 

In the educational field at home excellent progress 
has been made in the increase of the endowments 
of our colleges. Earlham and Penn undertook im- 
portant campaigns in the spring and summer for a 
definite increase of their funds, and both were 
entirely successful in their enterprises. Bryn Mawr 
College received a legacy of. $750,000, which marks 
an epoch in its history, and Friends University 
received a gift of $36,000. 

It is not possible to speak with any certainty of 
the progress of the year in the main matters for 
_ which we exist. We are too near to get any clear 
perspective. We gave, last week, the census figures, 
which are not very thrilling this year; but the real 
fruit is of the kind which cannot be expressed in 
figures. For one thing, there has been an unmistak- 
able gain in love and unity. The lines of cleavage 
are not so marked as they were formerly. There is 
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a greater zeal for the things which count everlast- 
ingly, and a slackening of emphasis on trivial and 
ephemeral points that tend to separate us into groups, 
so that in essential matters.the year has been one of 
slow advance. 

But now we turn to the opening door of a new 
year which so far is blank. The great event in 
prospect is the Five-Years Meeting, to be held in 
Tenth month. The Committee of Arrangements 
is working out various commissions for the intensive 
study of important problems now before us, and the 
net result should certainly be a large increase of 
light and efficiency. If the membership becomes 
keenly awake to the tasks with which these com- 
missions will be engaged, and if those who are 
selected to do the work become absorbed in the 
business to which they are called, we shall this year 
pass a milestone, and not merely encompass the same 
old mountain. The leaders of thought—and anybody 
who has an idea is a leader of thought—should use 
every occasion to express themselves through these 
columns, and the ground should be thoroughly pre- 
pared for a decided step onward. 

Tue American Frrienp expects this to be the 
best year of service in its history up to date. The 
problem of financing the paper grows more acute 
each year, because the expenses of paper and print- 
ing steadily go up, with no corresponding advance 
in price of subscription and with shrinking income 
from advertising. It remains to be seen how long 
we ean “make bricks without straw,” but for the 
present we are going forward with courage, assured 
that we are helping our readers, confident that we 
are advancing the main cause of Truth, and con- 
scious of a divine mission which cannot easily be 
laid down. Whatever may lie in the farther future 
beyond the next annual milestone, we propose during 
this year of grace to dedicate ourselves anew to the 
propagation of a weekly message which shall be “in 
the life.” 

If, as we believe, all our Quaker forces scattered 
now between two oceans are drawing nearer together 
in spirit and in purpose, then we can face the future 
with confidence, for the years will only increase our 
power for service, and we shall, as we improve our 
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team work, discover how to increase our efficiency. 
The thing which we most urgently need at present 
is the discovery of some general movement which 
will awaken the interest of all our young people and 
prepare them for the responsibilities of the future. 
The Christian Endeavor movement has done much 
to cultivate general religious interest, but what we 
need just now is the cultivation of a genuine insight 
into the meaning of our own central message and a 
preparation for carrying on our own distinct mission 
in the world as the young Friends in England are 
doing so impressively. If we could have, at the time 
of the Five:Years Meeting, a conference of young 


Friends, especially including those who have gradu- | 


ated during the last ten years at our Friends colleges, 
we might possibly discover a new line of march. 
Meantime the gatherings at Winona and the con- 
ferences at the Whittier home must endeavor to 


quicken interest and to clarify the vision of their 
groups. 

As I write, the world outside is unspeakably 
beautiful. The ground is covered with a robe of 
white, the trees are loaded with fleecy snow, and the 
air has a hazy tone which makes the landscape look 
like the perfect work of some divine Artist. What 
“the new heaven and the new earth” may be, when 
the great transformation comes, we do not clearly 
know, but this morning is a prophecy and forecast 
of that diviner world when God’s beauty comes full 


into sight. Perhaps, if we could see it as clearly, 


_we should discover beautiful aspects in this Quaker 


Churel of ours, which often looks bare and dry, and 
perhaps—who knows ¢—it may even now be a fore- 
east and prophecy, if not of a new Jerusalem, at 
least of a springtime of green leaves and flowers and 
a summer of rich and abundant fruit. May it be sot 


R. M. J. 


Current Events 


President Kelly on Friends Academies 


An alumnus of Earlham College who, is serving 
as a pastor in a Friends meeting where an academy 
is located asked President Kelly his opinion of the 
value to the Church of the Friends academies. He 
also asked what proportion of Friends enrolled as 
students in Earlham came from these schools. The 
following is a copy of President Kelly’s answer to 
his questions : 

In my judgment the Friends academies have 
been, and are, the greatest nurseries of the 
Church. Nearly all of the leading Friends 
engaged in educational work in our country 
were trained during their secondary period in 
Friends academies. Many strong ministers and 
workers were inspired with zeal for the Church 
while in the atmosphere of the academies. If 
the academy is manned by strong personalities, 
and the equipment is such as to guarantee high- 
gerade scholastic work, nothing can take its place 
as a source of leadership. Here the personal 
touch does its magie work and the distinctively 
religious influence is unhampered. However, 
the academies will have to go to the wall if they 
are not properly endowed. We cannot, as a 
Church, stand for the poor scholastic results 
which are bound to spring from meagre equip- 
ment and a teaching force that is not first class. 
The academies to live must at least be as good 
as the high schools educationally, and then they 
will be better morally and religiously. 

Our records show that so far this college year 
180 Friends have enrolled as students at Earl- 
ham. About 40 per cent. of these have come 


anx Conunients 


from Friends secondary schools, the rest from 
public high schools. The: statistics in detail » 
are as follows. (There are a few duplicates 
and a few who are not Friends in this list.) : 
Westtown (Pa.), 10; Bloomingdale (Ind.),. 
9; Fairmount (Ind.), 9; Spiceland (Ind.), 9; 
Vermilion (Ill.), 9; Central (Ind.), 6; Oak- 
wood (N. Y.), 6; Corinth (Va.), 4; Moses. 
Brown (R. I.), 4; Union High (Ind.), 43 
Damascus (Ohio), 2; Germantown (Pa.), 1; 
Glens Falls (N. Y.), 1. 
Very sincerely, 
Rosi Gy, KEieg 
* 
A New Inter-State Liquor Bill 


The reeent temperance conference at Washing- 
ton, D. C., appointed a committee of ten to decide 
upon a bill regulating the inter-State shipment of 
liquor on which the temperance forces of the coun- 
try could unite. After canvassing the subject they 
agreed upon a brief measure which interdicts the 
transportation of any intoxicating liquors by inter- 
State commerce if the purpose of the shipments is 
to evade at the point of destination any local statute 
that makes liquor selling unlawful. 

The objection that has been urged against a 
blanket prohibition of all shipments into territory 
where saloons are forbidden is that no State has yet 
forbidden citizens to send out private orders from 
dry territory. And Congressmen are reluctant to 
make Federal legislation more rigid than State legis- 
lation in matters where Federal and State functions: 
come close together. In view of all this the bill 


| just described met the approval of the committee, 
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which included several members of Congress. It 
was introduced into the House of Representatives 
by Congressman Morris Sheppard, of Texas, and 
into the Senate by Senator W. 8. Kenyon, of Iowa. 

It is conceded ‘on all hands that the prospect of 
getting Congress to act looks more encouraging at 
present than for years past. If the people who 
understand the importance of this legislation and 
are interested in it will now make a vigorous and 
unanimous representation of their wishes to Con- 
gress, there is excellent hope that the Kenyon- 
Sheppard bill will become law. 


cf 
China’s Call to the Powers 


While the call for a constitutional convention in 
China has. gone forth, and while it may ultimately 
afford a means of adjusting differences, it has not 
resulted in a continuation of the armistice. Both 
sides are preparing for a protracted struggle. Yuan 
Shi Kai has notified the foreign legations that he 
will fight to the finish for constitutional monarchy. 
On the other hand, the Republicans are directing 
their forces toward Peking, and have appealed to 
the Powers for support. The issuing of their mani- 
festo was the most important development last week. 
It sets forth in detail the wrongs of the Chinese 
people, and promises strict Meherenice to all treaties 
and other obligations undertaken by the Chinese 
Government. It gives an assurance of the safety 
of the persons and property of foreigners in China. 
It provides for equal treatment of the Manchus and 
for the establishment of a stable government. It 
declares that it will abolish all restrictions on trade, 
and that it will undertake the revision of all laws, 
and will ensure religious toleration. 

ies ed 
Protecting the Public 

The annual report of Solicitor McCabe, of the 
Department of Agriculture, reveals the use of more 
than two hundred ways of cheating the public during 
1911, involving 1, 162 separate violations of the Pure 
Food Law. The food and drink fakers were more 
active during the past year than ever before since 
the law went into effect. Of the whole number of 
prosecutions, 825 were criminal cases, and 337 were 
recommendations for the seizure of adulterated or 
misbranded foods and drugs. Only eleven of the 
eriminal cases were decided adversely to the Govy- 
ernment.. There were seized and destroyed large 
quantities of tomato catsup, frozen eggs, black olives 
and ice cream cones containing boric acid. Among 
the stuff destroyed were sixty shipments of so- called 
cider and apple vinegar that were merely dilute solu- 
tions of acetic acid artificially colored. Among the 
misbranded articles dealt with by the Government 
were liquors, dairy food, vanilla and other flavoring 
extracts, fruit jellies, headache cures, coffee, pork and 
beans, oats, condensed milk, butter, cheese, jam, 
maple sugar, grape juice, chocolate, peppermint, 
molasses, mustard, candy, oysters, and all kinds of 
medicines. 


ss to general improvement in people’s 


Needed Reforms in Our Immigration Laws 


Two recommendations made by Secretary Nagel 
on the subject of immigration are deserving of he 
earnest attention of Congress, One is that larger 
discretion should be lodged with officials to admit 
unfortunate members of incoming families where it 
is shown that society would be protected against 
burden and danger ; the other that examinations of 
immigrants be made before they embark for this 
country. Both of these improvements in the existing 
system are demanded by clear considerations of 
ordinary humanity. To adopt regulations such a 
Secretary Nagel indicates—reforms that have fe 
repeatedly urged in these columns—would not mean 
any’ “letting down of the bars,” but would simply 


protect a certain number of individuals from cruel 


hardships which are not in the least essential to 
the carrying out of the general purpose of the 
immigration laws. 


a 
Death Rate Decreasing 


The falling off in the death rate shown by the 
returns of the New York Health Department for 
1911 is most remarkable. From 15.98 per 1,000 in 
1910, which was itself the lowest ever reached, the 
rate has gone down to 15.13 per 1,000, so that more 
than 5 per cent. of the lowest rate has been cut off. 
That some part of this tremendous decrease may be 
habits and 

ays of life is very likely; and we must be pre- 
‘ated to find, too, that some part of the gain is due 
to causes that are beyond control—weather and the 
like—so that the low record of 1911 may not be 
fully maintained in the future. But it is pretty 
safe to say that in the main the lowering of the death 
rate in recent years has been due to systematic effort 
on the part of the. city authorities and of other 
organized agencies. Here is room for solid comfort 
in what has been achieved, and for renewed deter- 
mination to do still more in the future. 


ad 


Working Men’s Insurance 


Compulsory insurance for working men is now a 
matter of law in Great Britain. The measure was 
bitterly opposed by some in and out of Parliament, 
but was generally popular, and after it finally passed 
the Commons, the Lords promptly acquiesced, The 
law provides ‘sick benefits and free medical attend- 
ance for all working men and women during periods 
of illness, and life pensions if they become perma- 
nently injured also during any period of unemploy- 
ment not caused by strike. The insurance scheme 
differs from the old- -age pensions in that the insur- 
ance is derived only in part from the public treasury, 
and is made up mostly by contributions from both 
employees and employers. But these contributions 
are compulsory from both sources, and so no wage 
earner will escape the tax, and none will be left out 
of the benefit. It is calculated that 9,000,000 men 
and 4,000,000 women will be compelled to insure. 
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Friends in the Old North State 


BY VINCENT D. NICHOLSON. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting! How little most 
of us know about it, and yet what a vital interest it 
holds for every true Friend the country over! From 
the seventeenth century up to the present day North 
Carolina has held a place of unique importance 
among Friends on the American continent. In large 
part those of us who live west of the Alleghenies 
regard it as the land from which have sprung our 
respective family trees. In fact, North Carolina is 
the mother of Western Quakerism. We have gloried 
in the sturdy manhood, the strict adherence to prin- 
ciple and the heroism of its pioneers, our forefathers. 
Let us now try to understand and, if possible, catch 
something of the, spirit dominating the yearly meet- 
ing of the present. Far from living in the past, 
the present membership is characterized by an 
entirely new spirit of progress that would justify 
a closer acquaintance than may be gained by our 
hurried trip through the eight quarterly meetings. 

Leaving behind us the snows of the North, an 
eight-hour ride from Washington on the Southern 
Railway brings us to Greensboro, a prominent rail- 
road center, from which the Friends communities 
radiate to the east, south and west. Most of the 
sixty-eight meetings comprising the yearly meeting 


are rural, the only towns of consequence being. 


Greensboro, High Point, Mt. Airy and Goldsboro. 
Greensboro is a prosperous city of about 20,000 
people and the largest place possessing a Friends 
meeting. Here we pass our first First-day. The 
meeting-house accords us a pleasant surprise. It 
is a large, commodious brick building, made dis- 
tinctive by the great white colonial pillars that 
adorn the front. The membership, which has passed 
the three hundred mark, is unusually loyal and 
active. Another meeting at the edge of town, on 
Spring Garden Street, has been recently built up 
through the labors of Eli Reece, and is quite alive 
and growing. Greensboro is too far north to be 
typically Southern, but the speech, habits of life and 
customs of the people are decidedly different from 
those of the North and West. A new sight to qur 
eyes is the “‘near-beer” saloon, which has sprung up 
since the State went dry, and where, no doubt, much 
that is sold is nearer whiskey than beer. 
Seven miles west of Greensboro, and about a mile 
and a half from the railroad, is Guilford College. 
New Garden meeting, held at the college, is the 
largest in the yearly meeting, and, with Greensboro, 
forms the bulk of New Garden Quarter. This 
quarter: was the third to be established, being set 


off from Western in 1787, and, especially in late 


years, has been most influential. Its past history 
is replete with thrilling incidents which we cannot 


deal with here. Among the prominent Friends born 


in Guilford County was Levi Coffin, president of 
the Underground Railroad. Here was the early 
home of the Mendenhalls, Tomlinsons, Hocketts, 
Macys, Worths, Hunts, Briggs and Pettys. The 


Guilford community has, too, the great distinction 
of being the birthplace of Joe Cannon, and the col- 
lege the honor of giving him his early preparation 
for his later career. Near the college is the site 
of the famous Revolutionary battle of Guilford 
Courthouse; and at Greensboro, in the Civil War, 
Johnston surrendered his army to Sherman. But we 
cannot dwell on the past. 

We are at once delighted with the college, with 
its eight buildings grouped on a large campus, 
beautifully shaded by oaks and pines. Thoughts of 
its long struggle for existence and the almost super- 
human efforts and sacrifices of its supporters come 
crowding upon us and fill us with a certain feeling 
of reverence. Started as New Garden Boarding 
School in 1837, it has had an uninterrupted history, 
even through the chaotic conditions and soul-trying 
struggles of the Civil War. Guilford will be for- 
ever deeply indebted to Nereus Mendenhall for his 
noble work in maintaining the school through the 
periods of the war and reconstruction. His uncle, 
Geo. ©. Mendenhall, a lawyer of wide influence, 
rendered the college invaluable service in securing 
a charter from a Legislature hostile to Friends. 
Guilford now ranks among the best schools of the 
State. It has had a great moulding influence on the 


yearly meeting, and has been the saving factor that 


has held it together. The church is well leavened 
with Guilford graduates, who ‘at present are furnish- 
ing its leadership. The yearly meeting sessions were 
held at New Garden from 1813 to 1883, and have 
been. again since 1904. 

Aside from the college, the other great factor in 
the preservation of North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
was the work of Allen Jay. During the years of 
chaos following the war, when Friends were moving 
West in whole communities, and meeting after meet- 
ing was entirely depleted, by his ministry, his organ- 
ization, his personal magnetism and power of inspira- 


tion he doubled the membership and held the yearly . 


meeting together till it was able to maintain itself. 

After an enjoyable visit with President L. Lyndon 
and Mary Mendenhall Hobbs, and attendance at the 
college chapel, we go on to Deep River Quarter, 
the chief meeting of which is High Point, located 
fifteen miles from Greensboro on the main line of 
the Southern, Railway. Here we find another flour- 
ishing meeting of about three hundred members, and 
a rather recent one compared to Deep River, Spring- 
field and New Garden. The yearly meeting was 
held at High Point from 1883 to 1904, when it was 
moved back to New Garden. The old yearly 
meeting-house has finally been sold after a tedious 
legal dispute over the title to the property. The 
present meeting-house is a beautiful building of 
stone, with Corinthian pillars. As we admire its 
artistic lines, we feel that Western Friends might 
profitably take some lessons in church architecture 
from North Carolina Friends. Enos Harvey, from 


Fairmount, Ind., has been pastor in the meeting for 


several years. 


Archdale, named for John Archdale, the Quaker 
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Governor, located three miles south of High Point, 
is a long-established Friends center, known better 
under the name of Springfield Monthly Meeting. It 
has always been a famous Friends center. Here 
Allen Jay lived during his first visit to the State 
and later during his work under the Baltimore 
Association. At Springfield was also located the 
model farm bought and maintained by this associa- 
tion and Francis King Carey. 

Six miles northeast of High Point is the Deep 
River meeting, which is the oldest in the quarter, 
but, like many another of our old meetings, it has 
suffered through the exodus of its members. After 
the drive to Deep River it may be well to comment 
somewhat upon North Carolina roads, while the 


MEETING-HOUSE AT HIGH POINT, N. C. 


matter is fresh upon our minds—and, peradventure, 
on our clothes. A complete dissertation is impos- 
sible, but suffice it to say that, in richness of color, 
in depth and adhesiveness, the red clay of central 
North Carolina surpasses the world. As to diree- 


tion—a stranger might lose himself’ a dozen times 


in an hour’s drive over a road that crosses itself 
several times in a mile. Much depends on the 
season, however; in dry weather, provided the 
stumps have been cut out, many roads rival the 
macadamized pikes of Indiana or the boulevards of 
California. 


From High Point we will visit Southern Quarter, 
in Randolph County, on the northern edge of which 
is the old and widely-known community of Marle- 
boro. The meeting has decreased much in member- 
ship, having been seriously affected by a separation. 
The well-known names of Barker, Blair, Spencer, 
Beeson and Farlow are connected with its past bis- 
tory. Many of these suffered much during the Civil 
War through the drafting of men and the confiscation 
of property. — ie 

Within a radius of a few miles of Marleboro are 
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several smaller and younger meetings, such as [igh 
Falls, Prosperity, Needham’s Grove and Poplar 
Ridge, all of which time will not permit us to visit. 
Such opening up of new fields is characteristic of 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting. In many sections 
Friends have only to push out with proper zeal and 
faith in God to take entire possession of a land full 
of promise. It speaks well for the present vigor and 
future prosperity of the yearly meeting to see the 
earnestness with which such work is being carried on. 

At Asheboro, the county-seat of Randolph County, 
no meeting has as yet been established, but several 
Friends reside there, and an effort is being made to 
unite them into a meeting. Six miles to the south- 
west of Asheboro is the old meeting of Back Creek, 
and adjoining it, Science Hill. Here 
the pine woods stretch away in 
every direction, traversed by winding 
roads, with here and there increasing 
space of cleared lands for farms and 
pastures. As throughout a large por- 
tion of the State, the lumber industry 
is here predominant. Thousands of 
acres of matured pine timber still re- 
main standing, although it is now being 
cut out more rapidly than ever before. 
Although many families in the West 
trace their ancestry to old Back Creek, 
the name of Vuncannon seems to 
monopolize the field at present. The 
Hills, Henleys and Winslows, so thickly 
scattered through Indiana, originated 
at Back Creek and Science Hill. 


Southeast of Asheboro is ainother 
prominent section of Southern Quarter, 
including the meetings of Holly Springs 
and Bethel. Holly Springs has suf- 
fered through past divisions. In 
mentioning the old family names. of Southern 
Quarter, one should not omit those of Hinshaw, Cox, 
Haworth, Peele and Lowe. 

The home-life and customs of North Carolinians 
strangely impress a Northern visitor. A typical 
house has porches extending the full length of the 
building, both front and back. Running through 
the house is a wide hall, on each side of which open 
the rooms. Heating-stoves are but rarely seen, every 
room having the luxury—most Northerners regard 
it—of an open fireplace. A few rods from the house, 
wood can be had in unlimited quantities only for 
the trouble of carrying it in. Inventors may employ 
their genius with diligence, but nothing can ever 
adequately substitute the open fireplace. The cheer- 
ful glow of a huge pine log throws over a room a 
satisfying sense of homelike comfort not otherwise 
attainable. Then those incomparable hot rolls and 
biscuits, morning, noon and night, day in and day 
out! It will be hard for us to adjust ourselves again 
to some of the Northern customs. Much erroneous 
impression is current concerning the standard of 
living in rural North Carolina, but one must go to 
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the mountains in the western part of the State to 
find the remnants of primitive customs, and. even 
there modernizing influences are steadily at work. 
The land at present is far less productive than the 
black soil of the Mississippi Valley, but it has great 


possibilities, and modern scientific methods of farm- | 


ing are coming more and more generally into vogue. 
A land so torn with the strife of a great Civil War, 
so handicapped and stunted in development by the 


more blighting conditions of reconstruction, so de- | 


pleted of much of its best blood, cannot regain its 
vigor ina day. ‘The State as a whole is experiencing 
a marvelous development, and the yearly meeting 
of Friends is pushing forward, dominated by the 
same spirit, feeling for the first time in half a cen- 
tury the solid ground beneath its feet. 

(To be continued. ) 


A Venerable Pair 


Among the pioneer Friends in eastern Indiana 


none are more widely known or have a larger circle | 


of friends than Evan and Mattie Thornton. In the 


THORNTON. * 


EVAN 


early years of their married life they lived at Rich- 
mond, then for a time at Wilmington, Ohio, but 
returned to Indiana, making their home for longer 
or shorter periods at Richmond, Fountain City and 
Winchester. For ten years Evan Thornton was a 
schoolmaster, then he took up photography, and 
finally devoted his entire time to the ministry. 

In those days it was customary among Friends for 
a minister to make his livelihood at some regular 
vocation and exercise his spiritual gift “freely.” It 
was nothing out of the ordinary for a farmer or 
business man to preach. When the meeting felt that 
his services were edifying, it recognized his gift, and 
when this action was confirmed by the quarterly 
meeting it was made a matter of record, and he 
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became what was known as a “recognized” or 
“recorded” minister. Occasionally a Friend, usually 
a minister, felt called to visit meetings and families 
in other parts. No pay or reward for his labor was 
ever asked or expected. The neighbors entertained 
him as long as he_felt he should stay, then he 
returned to his business or farm and worked as con- 
tentedly and humbly as his neighbors until he had a 
“concern” to travel again. 

Such was the prevailing custom among Friends 
when Evan and Mattie Thornton felt called to labor 
at Portland, Ind. They had been holding meetings 
regularly each First-day at Pike or Bluff Point, north 
of Winchester, for a couple of years when the Spirit 
pointed the way to the new field. A peculiar aspect 
of this ‘‘eall,” however, was the impression that their 
business should be sold and that they should give 
their entire time to the ministry. Friends had diff- 
culty in deciding whether this move was in accord 
with their doctrines and beliefs. It revived the old 
discussion of a “paid ministry.” 

The Thorntons, however, started with a very 
meager support. Only recently, in telling of the call 


MATTIE THORNTON, 


to Portland, “Aunt Mattie,” as she is known, said 
that one man promised to furnish butter, and another 
suggested that he might be able to supply water. 
With something to eat and a place to sleep, however, 
these early Christians were undaunted. They felt 
they must be about their Master’s business, and about 
it they went with a will. 

For almost a year services were held in the Pres- 
byterian Church on First-day afternoons. The only 
Friends in Portland at that time were Dr. Ezra 
Moon, Henry Steffey and wife and Jennie Votaw, 
who share with the Thorntons the credit of founding 
a meeting. In 1880 a hall was engaged, and Nathan 
T. and Esther G. Frame came and conducted a 
revival. This and another great revival that the 
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Or 


Frames held two years later are important events 
Immediately following the 


which is the ground on which their present buildings 


‘stand. 


For twenty-five years the Thorntons remained as 
pastors in this church, but it was only in recent years 
that the first regularly paid pastor was engaged. 
This was Thomas Williams, and it was during his 
pastorate that the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 


‘meeting was observed. 


The old meeting-house, although well preserved, 
was found inadequate for the needs of the steadily 


growing congregation, so in the fall of 1908 plans 


MEETING-HOUSE AT PORTLAND, IND. 


were perfected. to remodel and enlarge it. At this 
juncture F. H. Tormohlen became pastor, and his 
peculiar genius for raising money served the meeting 
well. 

The new church building is a model of modern 
architecture. The walls and foundation are for the 
greater part the same as in the old building, but it 
is so arranged that it will accommodate about twice 
as many people. 

Aunt Mattie Thornton lives in the old homestead 


on North Commerce Street. Though enjoying good 


health for a person of her years, shan’ is not as active 
in the ministry as in former days. Since the death 
of “Uncle Evan.” which oceurred about two years 
ago, she has remained at home much of the time; 
‘but she is not lonely, for Friends come from far 
and near to visit her. On a bright, sunny First-day 
she is wont to be seen driving her familiar spunky 
little pony to the morning meeting.—/rom an article 
by H. V. Tormohlen, in the Muncie Star. 


From Beyond the Lines in China 
* BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 


Dear Frrenps :— 

Yesterday when I went to the Friends compound 
to teach the evangelistic students, I found them 
almost paralyzed with fear. They insisted upon 


going home at once, and it was only after talking 
with them more than an hour that they finally calmed 
down and decided to stay until today. One of the 
chief causes of their fear was the report which has 
come from down river and become circulated 
throughout the city that the revolutionary movement 
is directed chiefly against the Manchus. On receiv- 
ing this report the Chinese immediately began to 
talk of entering the Manchu garrison, which is 
situated in one corner of the city, and exterminating 
men, women and children. Of course the Manchus 
became alarmed and began to make preparations to 
resist such an attack, and this led to a rumor, which 
spread rapidly throughout the city, that the Manchus 
were going to strike first and attempt to slaughter all 
the Chinese in the city. Those few Chinese who 
during the past few years have begun to settle in the 
Manchu city moved their effects with all speed back 
into the Chinese section of the city. It only served 
the Chinese right, after all their wild talk about 
massacring the Manchus, to think for a while how 
it would seem if the tables were turned, 

As our compound is in the Chinese city, in close 
proximity to the Manchu section, our students were 
in a great fright, which is hardly to be wondered at, 
as they expected that they would be some of the 
first victims if the Manchus came out and began to 
massacre the Chinese. Of course, it is very possible 
that, in a battle between the Chinese and the Manchu 
troops, our compound might for a time be subjected 
to artillery fire. yet, really, there is very little danger 
of this occurring, and even if it should, a person 
would be pretty safe inside the buildings. 

Another cause of the students’ fear was that they 
had received letters from Tungchwan stating that 
the city was being surrounded and the students there 
were leaving the school, also that the missionaries in 
Tungehwan- were on the point of departure for 
Chungking; and so, of course, the Chinese wanted to 
get back to their homes. I told them to wait until 
today, and last evening I received a letter from | Myr. | 
Wigham stating that there had been a scare at 
Tungchwan, and some had left, but that lessons were 
still going on and the missionaries were not leaving, 
also that there was no such investiture of the city 
as the Chinese had heard. With this documentary 
evidence I was able to calm the students this morn- 
ing, and they seem contented to stay on. Of course, 
there is some danger here, but I consider that it 
would be far more dangerous for them at home, to 
say nothing of the perils of the journey, which are 
not inconsiderable in these days of roads infested 
with robbers. JI am. hoping that we may be able to 
keep the school on until the proper time for dis- 
missing it, but, of course, we cannot tell what a day 
may bring forth. 

Chengtu, Eleventh month 11, 1911. 


The conditions in the city remain much as they 
were when the above was written. On the whole 
the Chinese are calmer, as the first excitement of 
the expectation of a conflict between themselves and 
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the Manchus has now passed away. ‘They see that 
nothing has happened, and so conclude that nothing 
will happen. The troops still remain firm on the 
side of the Viceroy. A transfer of allegiance will 
be less probable here because of the presence of some- 
thing over a thousand Manchu troops who would 
have to be put out of the way before the Chinese 
troops could get control of the city and overcome the 
government. The numbers in many of the govern- 
ment schools have been seriously depleted owing to 
the recent scare of a battle between the Chinese and 
Manchus. There has been no rioting of mission 
property in the city, but thieves have been particu- 
larly active at the mission houses on the university 
site. 

Several days ago there was posted on one of the 
streets near the C. M. M. compound in Chengtu a 
paper in the form of a proclamation and stamped 
with a seal such as is used on the proclamations of 
the Viceroy. It said that the revolutionists down 
river had been gaining ground, while the officials 
here in Szechuen were only sitting on the fence con- 
suming their official salaries to no purpose. There- 
fore the people are exhorted to trust to the officials 
no longer. This false proclamation was posted only 
on the one street, and was perhaps intended only 
for the foreigners to see. 

‘Recently it has been rumored that Tuan Fang will 
remove Cheo Taotai from office as soon as he comes. 
Cheo has therefore replied to the attack by posting 
a long petition or vindication of his acts. It 1s 
addressed to Tuan Fang, and attempts to prove that 
the trouble here in Szechuen was caused by unwise 
action on the part of Tuan. The formation of the 
Railway League, the closing of the shops and the 
firing upon the people on Ninth month 7th are all 
represented as due to the action of Tuan in insisting 
upon certain policies which were communicated to 
Chenetu by telegraph. Cheo Taotai thus seeks to 
turn the blame for the recent disorders away from 
himself and fasten it upon Tuan, and in this manner 
he hopes to escape some of the hatred which the 
common people bear toward him. The people feel 
that Cheo has promoted many industries only with 
the idea of turning them over as a taxable monopoly 
to the government, much to the injury of the small 
workman or dealer. 


Eleventh month 14th. 


Methods of Wark. 


SS 


Some of Friends Pastoral Problems 
BY HARRY R. HOLE. 


II. The Resident Minister. 


While all parties are wondering what is to be done 
with the pastor, that individual is trying to solve the 
problems presented by all the rest of the members— 
so that the study is mutual. This is entirely legiti- 
mate, and should lead to a better mutual under- 
standing. That it should produce a breach is possible 


aa 


only where on one side or both there is a selfish and 
therefore a wrong spirit. 

The resident minister in any meeting may occupy 
any one of three positions: He (or she) may be a 
negligible quantity, a great obstacle, or a most valu- 
able part of the working force of the church. The 
first condition may be brought about by great in- 
firmity, absence from meetings, or indifference. 

In meetings where it has seemed good to Friends 
to call in a pastor from the outside, it is incumbent 
upon one so called to show every courtesy to the 
resident ministers. They should be encouraged to 
the performance of such personal work as they may 
be peculiarly fitted for, and should be given every 
proper opportunity for public service. The pastor 
ought to consult custom and observe impartiality 
insofar as he may have an influence in the distribu- 
tion of labor and honors, not feeling his own import- 
ance too keenly, for whatever results he may achieve 
may be only the reaping of what these other and 
possibly less popular ones have sown. 

On the other hand, it behooves resident ministers 
not to feel that another, perhaps less experienced 
and efficient than they, has come into their inherit- 
anee and violently taken them “by the heel,” for, 
however far short he may fall of their high standard, 
if he is at all worthy he is merely striving to fulfil 
his calling of God and to do good to the body of the 
church. He that planteth is nothing, neither he that 
watereth, but God that giveth the increase. None 
may exalt himself above his brethren, but all do the 
set task joyfully without sttife or envying. 

Recognition must be given, however, to the fact 
that for the time being the pastor is in the position 
of leadership in the work. If he is deemed worthy 
of the appointment he must be credited with some 
judgment of his own. : If he has any ability it is in 
working with the tools to which he is accustomed. 
If his methods are not acceptable to the meeting he 
should be given opportunity to change his methods 
or his location, and if he is of a businesslike frame 
of mind he will appreciate such opportunity more 
highly than an attack by unauthorized individuals,’ 
whether private or official, who may go about under- 

uining his influence. No matter how long the 

resident minister may have occupied a leading role, - 
he must know that when another has been selected, 
his own place is that of any other active, respected 
and official member—the position of one from whom 
kindly counsel and even criticism will be received 
gladly and considered carefully, but in whom any 
attempt to overthrow the plan of effort will be 
regarded as a trespass upon duly authorized rights. 
The will of any meeting as shown by its official 
acts must be accepted both by the pastor and all 
others as binding upon them so long as they desire 
to hold fraternal relations with the rest of the mem- 
bership; and however proper it may be that ‘“‘votes” 
should be weighed rather than counted, it is a settled 
principle of modern government that the whole 
people must be the ones who do the weighing. 

The pastor and the resident minister have a ~ 
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mutual opportunity to uphold one another’s reputa- 
tion before the people. ‘There is perhaps no one 
to whom faultfinders will go with the pastor’s weak- 


nesses as to the resident minister, and the pastor 


going on his rounds also hears criticisms of his 
predecessors. If a listening ear results in words of 
comfort to chronic grumblers from either side, the 
outcome may be easily foreseen, but due allowance 
from such a source will have great -weight. The 
“personal equation” is never. a primary considera- 
tion to those who have entered deeply into the spirit 


. of the. Christ. 


The ideal resident minister (and we are not with- 


out such) will make it perfectly clear to his congre-, 


gation by word and deed that he bears no likeness 
to the “dog in the manger’—unable to eat hay, and 
too ill-humored to allow horses and cattle to come 
near. One of these sweet-tempered men served his 
home meeting as pastor for twenty years while living 
on his own farm, and though he often neglected his 
own work for that of “The Kingdom,” received an 
average of about ten dollars per year for the service. 
Year by year he was careful to state that if Friends 
felt it would be best to make a change, it would be 
perfectly acceptable to him. At last it was agreed 
to employ a younger man and give him a living 
for his service. The resident minister, besides 
being loyal to the home work, in the course of a few 
years, by driving into an open ‘neighborhood some 
miles away, established a new meeting in that 
community. 

In many cases a resident minister can do the 
pastoral work more effectively and satisfactorily 
than any stranger who might come in, and where this 
is the case it is the highest recommendation of both 
his character and gifts. Intelligent farmers and 
farmers’ wives within my limited acquaintance have 
such a hold upon their several communities as any 
itinerant pastor might well covet; and I know one 
man who, in a village of about a thousand inhabit- 
ants, has grown to manhood, worked for many years 
as a carpenter, at the same time in recent years 
laboring successfully to build up the congregation to 
which he belongs, and conducting one successful 
series of meetings after another. So long as the 
resident minister is able to continue such work as 
this, the introduction of an outsider might be justly 
regarded as an intrusion. The system 1s nothing ; 
the edification is everything. 

Sometimes the fault of the resident minister lies 
in being too residential. Even an occasional “Te 
ligious visit” to other parts makes service more 
acceptable on the return. It gives himself a broader 
outlook upon the world field, thereby greatly increas- 
ing his own efficiency, and he may carry great 
blessing to neglected places. . 

The resident minister in these days of pastors 
sometimes needs to be reminded that he is called to 
serve. The fact that the local opportunity is limited 
is no relief from the responsibility. The Bible 
school, home mission work in city or country, and 
the ministering to weak and scattered meetings offer 


opportunities which are not to be despised. Even if 
it should become necessary for him to move about 
in pastoral work, or to impair his business by spend- 
ing time in evangelistic efforts, or to be separated 
from his family at times on other missions, let him 
account that he has received a gift from above and 
recognition in the Church. It was a traveling 
“resident minister,’ J. J. Gurney, who spent some 
three years stirring American Quakerdom in pre- 
paration for the revival period.. A tailor named 
John Woolman had no small part in the beginning 
of the humanitarian movement that eventually freed: 
the slaves. Stephen Grellet became as a personal 
friend to a Russian Emperor, was admitted to an 
audience with the Pope in the course of his travels, 
and was instrumental in turning many to righteous: 
ness; while Daniel Wheeler concerned himself in 
one undertaking of no insignificant sort in the for- 
warding and encouragement of the spread of the 
Gospel around the world. These suggestions point 
to only a few of the many lines of work in which 
the resident minister may make himself a most valu- 
able part of or adjunct to the regular activities of 
the church. . 
(To be continued. ) 


Misrionary Department 


Friends Educational Problem in Mexico 
BY CHARLES E. TEBBETTS. 


The following correspondence will indicate some- 
thing of the problem of education in our mission 
field in Mexico. Perhaps the same principles will 
apply to all fields. The letters were written in 
connection with matters pertaining to the develop- 
ment of a new tract of ninety acres that is now 
being held and improved with the view of building 
up a strong educational center for our mission work 
there. The first extract is from a letter dated 
Seventh month, 8th: 

“There are certain lines of policy that I think 
the board will wish kept in mind: 

“1, That-the school should be kept as near the 
self-supporting basis as possible. The best way to 
help others is to help them to help themselves. It is 
a dangerous policy for Mexicans to come to feel that 
they have a right to expect their way paid by foreign 
money. Where pupils need help, if possible let them 
give some consideration in return in the way of ser- 
vice. We hope the development of industrial fea- 
tures may make this easier to work out. 

“9. It is hoped to develop much more of industrial 
education for both boys and girls in connection with 
the land now secured. All our leading academies 
and high schools in this country are now empha- 
sizing that feature. The costly new high school 
buildings now being built in this State, as here at 
Richmond, are thoroughly equipped for teaching 
hand work in the shop, and cooking and sewing for 
girls. Bloomingdale, Vermilion Grove and Fair- 
mount Academies have been thoroughly reorganized 
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this last year at great expense to introduce agricul- 
tural training. We believe that is especially needed 
by Mexican young people as well as ours. We hope 
the new views that are transforming education in 
this country may be kept before them in such a way 
as to make them eager to do the same, and throw 
their helpful energy into bringing it about. Much 
of the work on the ninety acres of land and build- 
ings should be done by them, both for their own 
training and as a help in paying the way of needy 
pupils. We hope this may be done in such a way 
as to make it a popular feature of the school, both 
with pupils and parents, thus building up the school 
and doing a much-needed work for the people of that 
land. Scientific farmers are expecting to do more 
than double the products of the soil, and, what is 
more, they are actually doing it. If Mexican land- 
owners can be led to see what our farmers are dis- 
covering, it will be a great thing for them and a 
great thing for the institution that shows them. If 
the boys can be taught how to raise the largest crops 
possible on the character of soil you have, and the 
girls taught how to raise flowers, and help gather 
fruits and vegetables and prepare them for the table, 
it will help much toward making possible a common 
dining-room and unification of other work. And if 
earnest religious training goes along with it, it may 
help in establishing good Protestant homes as centers 
of better religious conditions throughout the coun- 
try. Do not regard this as an idle dream; it is 
intensely practical. I believe it will create greater 
enthusiasm at the home end. here, and produce a 
larger support. Perhaps you have seen the two 
articles that recently appeared in Tue American 
Frrenp that shows the policy we are working 
towards. 

“3. Above all things, we want to be permeated 


with the genuine and sensible. cultivation of the 


' actual consciousness of the presence of God, and the 


recognition of our responsibility to Him, and His 
actual companionship and help with us. And we 
wish that the pupils, especially boys, shall be trained 
to become the religious leaders of their own people.” 

In reply, Solomon Tice wrote: “I am especially 
gratified with the lines of policy which the board 
wish kept in mind, for they are just what I have been 
striving for the five years I have been here. I feel 
that the suggestion is a hearty approval of the course 
we have pursued. I feel with you that the land now 
secured will help us to carry out this plan with 
greater success, and I hope to arrange for pupils to 
do the greater part of the work; but it will take a 
little strategy and time to make such a course 
attractive to the boys and to the girls when they can 
be brought to form part of the same plan. Not only 
do I not regard as an idle dream the plan of earnest 
religious training in connection with this industrial 
education to form the basis of Protestant homes 
which will be centers of better religious conditions 
throughout the country, but I believe that this is the 
only way in which such homes and centers can ever 
be permanently established. ‘The plan being followed 
by, the board now is making it possible for permanent 
Christian communities to be established—a _ thing 
which has been at a great disadvantage heretofore, 
if not impossible. ‘The majority of our pupils come 
from country homes, and are the best material there 
is in their respective communities. They will mould 
the thought and religious belief of those about them ; 
and with a knowledge of how to win as good or better 
livelihood on the ranch, the temptation to go to 
the city will be greatly lessened, and the result will 
be permanent Christian homes and communities 
throughout the -country.” 


Chings of Interest 


Tennyson Lewis and family, Van Wert, Ohio, recently spent 
a week with his son, Dalton, who is pastor at Dublin, Ind. 


* * x 


Two Gospel teams from Penn College, composed -of five 
young men each, held meetings during the holiday vacation— 
one at Searsboro, Iowa, and one at Center, Iowa. ‘Those at 
the former place were assisted by Zeno H. Doan, pastor at 
Lynnville, and those at the latter place were assisted by Harry 
R. Keates, general secretary of Iowa Yeatly Meeting. Ex- 
cellent work was done. The earnest addresses of these young 
men and the Gospel singing of the quartets were very effective. 


* kK 


The current number of the Pacific College Bulletin contains 
the following announcement: “At the last meeting of the Board 
of Managers of Pacific College, it was decided to launch at 
-once a campaign for an endowment fund of $100,000. The 
president of the college was authorized to withdraw from 
class room work to take the lead in this campaign, though he 
will still remain the executive head of the institution. A new 
teacher will be employed to fill the place left vacant on the 


Among Ourvselywes 


teaching force, and the work of adding to the permanent en- 
dowment will begin at once.” 
de se 

At a meeting for men, held in Woonsocket, R. I., the 31st 
ult., preparatory to the convention of “Experts” at Providence, 
the 7th to 14th inst., Harry R. Hole spoke for the Friends. 
His comments are of special interest: “Although our local 
congregation does not prove the statement, the Friends on the 
whole show almost the highest percentage of men (46) outside 
of the bodies referred to, and much higher than the large prot- 
estant churches not named, which range generally from 34 to 
40 per cent. We are almost exclusively located in the north- 
ern part of the United States, are not appreciably affected by 
immigration and have few special organizations for men. The 
explanation doubtless lies in our emphasis on the responsibility 
of the individual member, and in this State the leaders of the 
present movement are once more following the Quaker ex- 
ample. A man, to be enlisted, must also be employed, and 
plans are now being perfected for working out in our local 
affairs this ideal of our own society and of the present for- 
ward movement.” 
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Our friend, S$. Edgar Nicholson, has been continued as 
secretary of the National Anti-Saloon League, with increased 
duties and responsibilities. A central office is to be main- 
tained in Washington. At present he is making an effort to 
develop friendly relations with other temperance organiza- 
tions, and to bring the League into closer touch with the 
churches of the country. In this connection he is working for 
a conference of the officers of the Federal Council of 
Churches, of the Inter-Church Temperance Federation, and 
the National Anti-Saloon League, looking toward an adjust- 
ment of differences. 

He has also been appointed Assistant General Superinten- 
dent to take the place of G. W. Young. In this capacity he is 
working to strengthen the State leagues. Within the next 
month he expects to visit West Virginia to aid in the fight 
that is on in that State for State-wide prohibition. From 
there he will go to Indiana and help shape up the campaign 
for a re-enactment of the county local option law. 


° * * * 


Pliny Fry, pastor at Garden Grove, Iowa, writes. 

“It has pleased God to send upon us at High Point (a 
little monthly meeting in ‘Decatur County, Iowa, belonging to 
Ackworth Quarterly Meeting), one of the most successful 
' revivals of recent .years. James ‘I. Molloy, a minister and 
member of Albion Monthly Meeting, Iowa, came at our re- 
quest, as evangelist. The meetings began on the 3d of 
Twelfth month and closed on the 24th. Forty-one sessions 
were held. There were conversions and renewals to the num- 
ber of 47, and 16 definite sanctifications, 24 signified their 
wish to become members with us. 

“Dr. William L. Pearson, of Friends University, Wichita, 
Kan., spent a day and night visiting a niece and her family 
here at High Point, Iowa, shortly before Christmas. He at- 
tended the evening meeting and rendered valuable service. 
He passed on to Ackworth, to spend the Sabbath with his 
afflicted brother, Nathan Pearson, who, for some months, has 
been entirely blind, following a severe illness. 

“Joseph Frederick Crider, recently recorded a minister of 
The Gospel by Ackworth Quarterly Meeting and High Point 
Monthly Meeting, after a long and painful illness, is able to 
be among us again. in Gospel work, for which we are very 
thankful. 

“Our dear young eer Mary M. Myers, Lawrence, Kan., 
was very acceptably with us at High Point, Iowa, during the 
revival meetings and was indeed helpful in quite a variety of 
ways. She is one of God’s very own and filled with His 
Spirit.” 

2). 

Those interested in the history of William Penn will be 
pleased to learn of the progress being made by Albert C. 
Myers in his efforts to make a complete collection of Penn’s 
writings. The following paragraph from The Friend (Lon- 
don) gives some idea of what A. C. Myers mts a last 
summer and fall while in England: 

“At Devonshire House he had been conveniently near to 


the Friends Reference Library, containing, beyond compari- 


son, the best collection of Friends literature extant, and from 
time to time he visited other libraries, public and private, in 
search of manuscripts and new material. He has made valu- 
able finds at the British Museum, the Bodleian at Oxford, and 
the Public Record Office. At the last-named library alone, he 
found over one hundred autograph letters of William Penn, 
and he has reason to believe that there are still others at the 
same place not yet brought to light. 

“A. C. Myers was much pleased with his ‘finds’ in England. 
He had found, and had been allowed to copy or photograph, 
an enormous number of Penn manuscripts that are new to 


fame, and will appear in print in his ‘definitive’ edition of Wil- 


liam Penn for the first time. He believes that two-thirds of 
the existing letters and manuscripts of William Penn are as 
yet unpublished. He is not satisfied to take on trust every- 
thing that has been printed purporting to have been written by 
Penn. As far as possible, he is tracing the original manu- 
scripts of printed documents, and he has discovered that in a 
great many cases what William Penn wrote has been inaccu- 
rately transcribed, or has been deliberately altered before it 
was printed.” 
a ae 

The following is taken from the current issue of The Inter- 
change: 

“Many of our Friends have known, but possibly some have 
not, that Friends connected with Ohio Yearly Meeting have 
been carrying on work in the vicinity of Portsmouth, Va. 
There are six points at which meetings are held, and the total 
membership is about 300, two of the meetings having stated 
pastors. Edward Mott, the clerk of Ohio Yearly Meeting, and 
Jacob Baker, who were at our yearly meeting, were on their 
way to attend the éstablishment of a quarterly meeting which 
is to be known as Hampton Roads Quarterly meeting, and is 
to be held alternately at Portsmouth and Newport News. Be- 
ing warmly urged to do so by Edward Mott, Homer J. Cop- 
pock attended the opening session of the quarterly meeting on 
Eleventh month 25th, and was received with great cordiality. 
John N. Parker attended the meeting on the following day, 
and E. J. Raiford has been at the Portsmouth Meeting within 
the past few months. They all bear testimony to the warmth 
of Christian zeal and earnest labors of these Friends and their 
liberal gifts for church purposes. Many of them have come 
to Friends with little knowledge of the points upon which 


| our practice is different from other churches and, not having 


had much instruction relating to these particulars, have 
brought over customs which Baltimore Friends, at least, are 
not used to practice, but it is very probable that a longer ex- 
perience and an increasing knowledge of Friends will eliminate 
these, a 

“Homer Coppock did not go with a minute, but they gave 
him a returning one, and sent through him a cordial invitation 
to any of our Friends to visit their meetings when in the 
vicinity. He gave, on his part, an invitation to visit our meet-’ 
ings in Virginia Quarterly Meeting, and the way seems open 
for establishing relations which may be helpful to both groups 
of Friends. They are a long way from their superior meet- 
ing, and if we can assist Ohio Yearly Meeting in ‘settling’ and 


establishing these Friends it would seem to be the neighborly 


thing to do. 
to us. 

“In the Fifth and Eleventh months the quarterly meeting 
will be held on the fourth Seventh-day at Portsmouth; on the 
fourth Seventh-day in the Second month, and the second Sev- 
enth-day in Eighth month at Newport News.” 


Their zeal and self-sacrifice should be a stimulus 


* * x 


Indian Affairs 
The follow- 


The Associated Executive Committee on 
presents a favorable report for Eleventh month. 
ing is a summary: 

Wm. P. and Abigail C. Haworth report that the past month 
has been a very busy one for them. They have driven over- 
land, one trip to the Kickapoo Mission, two to Big Jim’s 
Band and to the northern part of Lincoln County to attend 
the sessions of the quarterly meeting, in all about two hundred 
miles, through all sorts of weather. Three series of special 
meetings have been held, which have resulted in a large num- 
ber of conversions of both Indians and whites. Eber and 
Hazel Hobson have continued to hold meetings among the 
various stations. They have been exposed to much hardship 
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in carrying on their work; on one occasion they had to ride 
fifteen miles through a severe storm in order to keep a previ- 
ous engagement. 

Among the Modocs, Philander Blackledge writes of a pleas- 
ant surprise given to him and his wife. Some of their neigh- 
bors and friends gave them eight loads of wood and one man 
brought his gasoline engine and sawed it into stove lengths. 
This was most acceptable, as it arrived just before a severe 
cold spell. 

John P. Haworth, at Hillside, lost his horse by death, and 
the neighbors realizing how impossible it is to carry on work 
in the outlying districts, without a means of conveyance, have 
given him $14.50 toward the purchase of a team. 

On the last First-day of the month Charles Wooten had a 
very interesting meeting among the Iowas, at the mission. 
All that were at home came to the meeting, dinner was served 
and afterwards the Indians took part in the meeting and some 
talked altogether in their own language, but others mixed their 
language. Many are giving up their old customs and show a 
decided change of spirit. 

Elizabeth Test writes as follows from -the Kickapoo Mis- 
sion: “This month has been marked with serious illness 
among our Indians. Peahtwita, the old Indian woman of 
whom we have been writing, passed to her eternal home on 
the sixth of the month. She suffered extremely, but mani- 
fested wonderful patience through it all. About eight hours 
before her death she fell into a restful sleep from which she 
did not waken. Many of her people express the belief that 
she was a hundred and thirty-five years old, as they said that 
she was grown when the ‘stars fell,” and had often told them 
about it. She was a remarkable woman, her hearing and 
memory were still good.” 

Eber Hobson and his wife assisted in a series of meetings 
at the Shawnee Mission from the ninth to the seventeenth of 
the month, holding nine sessions in all. ‘They were a great 
blessing, especially to the school children, Forty-eight of the 
children expressed conversion or renewal, and two white peo- 
ple, one a middle-aged man who had been given to drinking. 
About twenty-eight of the children joined the Christian En- 
deavor Society. 

* ok Ok 


The following account of Friends in British Columbia is 
taken from the Pacific Friend: 

“There are now nearly 250 Friends in the province of Brit- 
ish Columbia, for the most part on or near the coast. The 


majority have emigrated there from England, and the influx’ 


is becoming greater each year, as the attractiveness of the 
mild climate when compared with the extremes of tempera- 
- ture on the prairie provinces, is becoming more known, as are 
too, the province’s wonderful resources, as yet comparatively 
untapped. 

“The first regular Friends meeting to be set up was in 
Eleventh month, 1907, when that at Victoria, the capital, on 
Vancouver Island, came into being. At that time there were 
40 members on the island. Today there are 77, 17 having 
come in this year. Friends here became affiliated with Can- 
ada Yearly Meeting a year after forming a meeting, and a 
mouthly meeting was set going in Ninth month, 1908. Mean- 
time, Friends have been gradually assembling in the commer- 
cial metropolis of the mainland, Vancouver, a hustling city of 
120,000 inhabitants. In that city are now 100 Friends. A con- 
ference of members of the society of Western Canada was 
held on the coast, at Victoria, the last summer, and following 
on this a deputation appointed by Yonge Street Quarterly 
Meeting, Toronto, went over from Victoria Monthly Meeting 
on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 4th to establish a monthly 
meeting in Vancouver; nearly 40 Friends were present. Fol- 


lowing a social tea, the meeting commenced with a short time 
of worship. The Q. M. minutes appointing the Vancouver 
Monthly Meeting, were then read by Edwin Coventry, Victoria. 
George D. Hoyland was appointed clerk, and David D. Priest- 
man, assistant clerk, and the routine business of the monthly 
meeting commenced. 

“A spirit of quiet confidence prevailed, and the belief is 
strong that if Friends are faithful there is a great work lying 
before them in this growing city and province. At an early 
date there is an expectation of a British Columbia Quarterly 
Meeting, and when this move materializes, it will tend to 
further strengthen and consolidate the work. Friends have 
been handicapped thus far in having been obliged to meet in 
hired rooms. A headquarters meeting-house and hostel would 
be of the greatest help and benefit. Most of our members 
being newly arrived, find all they can to do to contribute 
towards the present expenses, and maintain themselves in 
their efforts to make a livelihood in their pioneer days. 

“Any Friends passing through Vancouver will be most cor- 
dially welcome at the meeting in Pender Hall, at 11 A. M. 
each First-day; and in Victoria at the Friends Hall, Courtney 
Street, 11 A. M. and 7.30 P.M. , 

“Clerks of M. M. are requested to forward eens oe of 
removal to the clerks of Victoria and Vancouver Monthly 
Meetings. Clerk of Victoria, Edwin Coventry, P. O. Box 174, 
Victoria, B. C.; of Vancouver, George D. Hoyland, 83 Pender 
Street, East Vancouver, B. C. Moses Cotsworth, New West- 
minster, B. C., has been appointed to prepare and keep a list 
of names and addresses of Friends.” 


Born 
JouNson.—To Myrton L. Johnson and wife, Lewisville, Ind., 
Twelfth month 29, 1911, a son, Everett Orville. 
Kinc.—To William A. and Bernice Woodward King, at 
Newberg, Ore., Twelfth month 17, 1911, a daughter, Sibyl Lou. 


TowL_E—To Charles S. and Janet E. Towle, Eleventh month 
29, 1911, a son, Morris Hallett. 


Married 


MILiER-WItHERELL.—At Winthrop Center, Maine, 
month 1, 1912, Fred. Miller and Mary Rebecca Witherell. 


First 


Died 

in South Windham, Me., Twelfth 
month 3, 1o1t, Elijah Gaald aged ninety-three years. He was 
a birthright Friend, converted when quite young and lived a 
devoted Christian life. For many years he was a minister of 
Windham Monthly Meeting. 


Firrrr—Twelfth month 29, 1911, Elizabeth, wife of G. W. 
Fiffer, aged seventy-six years. She was a member of Friends 
Home Meeting in Mercer County, Ohio. 


Goupy.—At Macksville, Kan., Eleventh month 18, IgII, 
Franklin Adelbert Goudy, son of Adelbert and Grace (Stan- 
ley) Goudy, aged twelve years. 


Havrry—At Whittier, Cal., Tweifth month 21, 1911, Wash- 
ington Hadley, aged ninety-four years. The deceased was a 
prominent Friend, well known in several yearly meetings. A 
more extended account of his life will be given later. 


Hinsuaw.—At his home, near Hortonville, Ind., Tenth 
month 27, 1911, John Hinshaw, aged eighty-seven years. He 
was a life long member of Friends and served as elder for 
many years. 


Netus in Brief 


Madame Curie, the discoverer of ra- 
dium, has been threatened with an acute 
attack of appendicitis. For a time it 
was thought that an operation would be 
necessary, but she is recovering without 
having submitted to this ordeal. 

*k ok x 


Individual drinking cups must be fur- 
nished gratis to passengers on railroad 
trains operated in New Jersey. The 
Public Utilities Commission refused, 
last week, the request of a number of 
railroad companies that a stay be 
granted against the order, which became 
effective the first of the year. The rail- 
roads which fail to meet its provisions 
are subject to heavy penalty. 

* x 

Margaret Bancroft, president and 
founder of the Bancroft School for the 
care of mentally deficient children at 
Haddonfield, N. J., died the 3d inst., 
aged fifty-eight years. Margaret Ban- 
croft was one of the pioneer workers in 
the care of deficient children and gave 
up teaching in Philadelphia years ago 
to take up the work. She went to Had- 
donfield to found the Bancroft Training 
School, which has grown to be one of 
the foremost institutions of its kind. 

* OK Ox 

Reindeer meat from Alaska may sup- 
plement beef on American tables in. the 
near future. This is the opinion ex- 
pressed by William F. Lopp, of the Gov- 
ernment reindeer service. He has just 
returned from a 14,000-mile tour of in- 
spection through Alaska and is jubilant 
over the prospect. He predicts that “In 
twenty-five years from now at the pres- 
ent rate of increase there should be 
3,000,000 prime beef reindeer in Alaska, 
on which the people of this country can 
depend for much of their flesh diet. In 
taste reindeer meat is a cross between 
mutton and beef, but more palatable 
than either. Reindeer can be raised 
more cheaply than cattle, because they 
will thrive on wastes so barren that even 
goats would starve. Alaska would pro- 
vide pasturage for 10,000,000 of them.” 

* kk 

The Latin races have a way of making 
war and peace that is almost incompre- 
hensible to an Anglo-Saxon. It was 
natural to suppose that minor insurrec- 
tions should continue in Mexico after 
the elevation of Francisto Madero to 
the Presidency; but what is a little sur- 
prising to the northern mind is that the 
chief leader of these disturbances should 
be General Reyes who at one time was 
considered the saviour of Mexico. And 
what is still more surprising is that 
after skirmishing for a time and finding 
that he was outclassed, he rode into 
the camp of the Government forces 
without a guard and surrendered him- 
‘self to the mercy of the Government. 
Possibly Madero may reward him for 
his generosity by giving him a place in 
the cabinet! 

One of the most difficult things a 
human being can do is to keep his am- 
bition from fading out, his aspirations 
sharp and fresh, and his ideals clear and 
clean-cut.—Dr. O. S. Marden. 

x * Ox 

"Tis better to have loved and 

Than never to have loved at all. 
—Tennyson. 
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The Life of J. Bevan 


J. BEVAN BRAITHWAITE (Frontispiece) 


Braithwaite 
By His Children 


is of special interest to American 
Friends since its subject was the 


FATHER OF THE RICHMOND 
DECLARATION OF FAITH. 


For years J. Bevan Braithwaite was a 
leading figure in London Yearly Meet- 
ing. Five times he visited America. 


“The visit in 1887 was to attend the Rich- 
mond Conference, when he largely drafted 
the declaration’ of faith, which was issued 
by that conference, the story of which is 
well told in this book, and which, with 
Allen Jay’s account, will furnish the fullest 
information we shall ever get of this 
event.”—Rufus M. Jones. 

“This is a delightful and instructive bio- 
graphy and will be an inspiration to many. 
It covers a period of Christian life almost 
unique for world-wide interest and develop- 
ment,’’—7he Friend. 


“The many excellent photographs are a 
valuable feature of the book.”’—£xglish 
Churchman, 


8vo, Cloth, 404 pages 


A limited number of copies have been secured at a special price, and until 


the supply is exhausted the regular $2.66 edition will be sold for 


$1.16, postage 


prepaid. With a NEW SUBSCRIPTION to ‘‘ The American Friend,’’ $2.00. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS DESIRED in a 
refined homein Washington. Very convenient 
to car line and Union Station. Laura N. 
Wixson, 46 Bryant St., Washington, D.C. 


FOR RENT.—A farm of 60-70 acres, situated 
in Montgomery Co., about eight miles from 
City Hall, Phila. Will rent only to reliable 
farmer, well recommended. Apply ‘'H,’’ office 
of THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., Phila. 


WANTED.—Friends to take the few remain- 
ing copies of ‘‘Why Quakers do not use Water 
Baptism,’’ in cloth at 50c a copy. Address 
E. H. Parisno, Indianola, Ia. 


QUAKER CALENDARS, 
BOOKS, ETC. 


We have a small surplus stock of 
calendars and books left. 
Orders should be placed promptly. 


Money returned if we are unable to fill 
orders. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


921 Filbert Street -- -- PHILADELPHIA 


The Prov idenilite = Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000 
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Pays Interest on Deposits, : 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500,000 


Collects and Remiis Incomes, 

Receipts without charge for 
wills deposited, 

Rents Saie-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwards 

Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres. and 
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THE AMERICAN FRIEND. [First month 


Pocket Almanac 
——for 19/2—— 


Containing dates of Yearly and 


Quarterly Meetings of Friends in 


the United States and Canada. 


Also general information of the 
Friends’ Meetings Around the 


World. Statistics. 


Price Ten Cents 
POSTAGE STAMPS RECEIVED 


Friends Book and Tract Committee 
144 E. Twentieth Street, NEW YORK 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are usually  satisfactorv. 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Custom of Friends 


M I hs L I N E RY specially solicited 


M. GATCHEL, 
126 N. 21st Street, Phliiadeiphia 


pm BE TYPEWRITING AND 


MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
BELL TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


WilliamS. | 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


ON (0WA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST ¥ 

FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 

forty years. We collect and remit interest wherever 
investors desire. Write for booklet and list. } 


NNWCor,107¢ § Arch Sts 


zu p hiladelphia., 
PHONE tn 


PREMIUMS 


A Calendar for Quakers—1912 
Arranged by HORACE MATHER LIPPINCOTT 


Is original and new in every detail. Upon each calendar leaf is 
mounted a picture of artistic and historic value. Seven ure 
taken from famous paintings and five from original photo- 
graphs. The poetical selections are from Whittier. The 
monthly diagrams are hand drawn, clear and novel in design. 
Size, 10x 16 inches. Colors, blue-gray and black. /he vest 
calendar we have yet offered. 


$0.60 
1.98 


PTICG; POST PGIG, 11, tasty an ae aes |; 
The American Friend and this Calendar, postpaid - 


The Real Palestine 
By LEWIS GASTON LEARY 


Gives the reader a clear conception of just what Palestine 
and its people are to-day. The author has not only madea 
close study of the Holy Land and its people, but has /ived 
‘here and speaks the language. His vivid descriptions, 
homely comparisons and numerous illustrations, are second 
only to a visit to the country itself. The work is interesting 
and accurate—an invaluable hand-book to accompany the 
International Lessons on Life of Christ this year. 63 full- 
page illustrations, 8 diagrams and maps. Attractive cloth 
binding, 210 pages. 


LETHE REAL SO" 
ie PALESTINE 


t 


LEWES. Gas) TON LEARY 


. . $1.08 
2.25 


Price, postpaid... .. iiss: es AEN ike 
The American Friend and this Book, postpaid 


Stories of Hebrew Heroes By RUFUS M. JONES 

ae ’ Makes the great and good people who lived long ago seem very 
real. While told primarily for children, it is full of interest 
for adults. The style is simple, yet unalfected, and the touch 
of human interest 1s so appealing that it stirs the imagination 
and reaches the heart. Boys and girls cannot help loving the 
Old Testament heroes after reading this book. Parents, 
teachers and children have abundantly approved it and ove of the 
leading psychologists in the country hus proncunced it the best 
collection of Bible stories in existence. Ulustrated, cloth-bound, 
160 pages. 


Price, postpaid . . 
The American Friend and this Book. postpaid. . 


Jacob and Esau 


The Quakers in the American Colonies 
By RUFUS M. JONES, ISAAC SHARPLESS and AMELIA M. GUMMERE. 


Embodies in one volume the story of American Quakerism during 
its most active and influential period. It tells how the early 
pioneer Friends came to the new world and spread the Truth from 
Burbadoes to Maine, how they became influential in politics and 
governed for a time Rhode Island, Pennsylvania and North Caro- 
lina. It also interprets the inner life of the Society, and traces the 
rise and development of many Quaker institutions such as 
Monthly, Yearly and Quarterly Meetings, the Eldership, the 
Discipline and a host of minor testimonies and forms. 
“It contains also many hints in regard to great principles of 

life and religion, which cannot fail to be of value to all 

students of religious history.’’—Aritish Friend. 
It affords for the first time a true perspective of American Quaker- 
isin, and 1s invaluable to all who would understand the work and 
mussion of Friends. Cloth, &8vo, 580 pages. 


Price, postpaid... 
The American Friend and this Book, postpaid 
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[First month 


Ghe International Bible School Leeson 


FIRST QUARTER. LESSON IV. 


FIRST MONTH 28, IQI2. 


THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE. 
LUKE 2: 22-30. 


For Special Study, Verses 


GotpEN ‘Text.—For miné eyes have 
which thou hast prepared before the face 


DE ION eae 


25-38. 
seen thy salvation, 
of all peoples. Luke 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, 
22-30. 
Third-day. 
Fourth-day. 
Fifth-day. 
Sixth-day. 
0-17. 
Seventh-day. 
First-dav. 

Time.—B. C. 4 (probably), forty days 
after birth of Jesus, which, if December 
25th be taken, would be early in Feb- 
ruary. 

Place—The Temple in Jerusalem. 
As Bethlehem was only five or six miles 
away, it would be easy to take the *child 
to Jerusalem and return the same day. 

Paul says that Christ was “born 
under the law” (Gal. 4: 4). So it be- 
hooved Him to fulfil the Law, and the 


Children 


various ceremonies prescribed were 
fulfilled such as circumcision and 
presentation. According to regulation, 


the mother, after the birth of a son, was 
unclean for seven days, and then- re- 
mained at home thirty-three days, and 
on the fortieth day made her offerings. 
The ritual is to be found in Lev. 12: 
1-8. There was no requirement that 
the child should be taken to Jerusalem 
in fact for most of the Jews it would 
be impracticable. 

22, “Their purification.” The pro- 
noun is indefinite but probably stands 
for Marv and Joseph. Any one touch- 
ing an unclean person was thereby made 
ceremonially unclean. 

25. “Simeon.” Nothing is known of 
him outside this passage. It is likely 
he was an old man though it is not 
definitely so stated. “Just.” 
in R. V. “righteous.” 
of righteous life. 
God. “Looking for.” R. V. “Consola- 
tion.” Those who “sit in darkness and 
the shadow of death” (1: 79) need 
“consolation.” Compare Isa 40: I; 49: 
13; 51: 3:' “The Holy Spirit}? Here 
in the best manuscripts the order of 
words is different from that in the next 
verses and usually, the meaning is, “an 
influence which was holy was upon him.” 

26. “The Lord’s Christ.” The Lord’s 
Anointed, the Messiah. 

27.5 “Byotheropitit. 
ence of the Spirit. The “temple” here 
doubtless means that part of the temple 
enclosure known as the “Court of the 
Women,” as that would be where Mary 
would go. “Custom of the law;” the 
presentation referred to in verse 23. 

29-32. ‘These verses are known from 
the opening words in the Latin version 
as the Nunc Dimittis. It is one of the 
most beautiful canticles or psalms in 
the Bible. It has been used in church 
services certainly since the fifth cen- 
tury. 

29. “Now.” 
have at last seen the Messiah.” 
thou.” 


“Devout,” 


Emphatic, “Now that I 
“TLettest 
Not a prayer, but a statement, 


under the influ- | 


First month 22d.. The presentation. 


Samuel given to the Lord. 

Parents seeking guidance. 
Abraham offering Isaac. 
Young children brought to Jesus. 


a gift of God. Psa. 


First-born consecrated. 


Setter as | 
The word means | 
towards | 


been “lost” private families kept their | 


“Thou art telling thy servant depart in | 


Luke 2: 


I Sam. I: 21-28. 
Judg. 13: 6-14. 
Gen, 22: I-I3. 

Luke 18: 


128: 1-6. 
Exod. 13: I-I0. 
“According to thy word.” 
26. Compare Gen. 15: I5. 
“Thy salvation,” the cause of 


peace.” 
Verse 

30. 
peace. 

31. The second strophe of the can- 
ticle. The first states what the coming 
of the Messiah meant to Simeon, the 
second what it was to mean to the 
world. 

31. “Before the face of.” A Hebra- 
ism meaning “in the sight of.” ‘‘Peo- 
ples.” Plural, not the Jews only. 

32. “A light for revelation to the 
Gentiles.” A revelation which shall 
belong to the Gentiles. Compare Isa. 
A2EV Ol MACs: O: 

33. “And his father and his mother.” 
R. V. This is the reading of all the 
oldest manuscripts. Luke probably uses 
the words in their popular application. 
See verse 27. 

34. “Is set.” Is appointed. Compare 
Phil. st 26s hess,’ 32.05. Vo a he stall 
ing.” R. V. The coming of the Messiah 
necessarily means a crisis. Some wel- 
come the Light, others hate it—some 
“Jove darkness rather than light because 
their deeds are evil.” “Falling” is an 
inevitable result, though God would 
have all men to be saved. “Rising up.” 


Those who receive Christ “rise into 
newness of life.” “Sign.” Something . 
which cannot be ignored. ‘Spoken 
against.” Not only Christ Himself, but 
also His followers. Acts 28: 22. 


35. There seems to be no need for 
the parenthetical marks introduced in 
the -A.' Va Yea, and a “sword, {etc 
Many different interpretations have been 
given to these words. ‘The simplest 
explanation is that Mary will also be 
one who will see and herself realize the 
falling and the rising—the disappointed 
hopes, the grief, the pain—the restored 
hope. (Acts 1: 14). “That the thoughts, 
etc.” This refers to both verses 34 “and 
35. “Thoughts hitherto secret become 
known through acceptance or rejection 
of the Christ. 2 

36. “Anna.” Not referred to else- 
where. “Of the tribe of Asher.” ‘This 
shows that though the tribe may have 


genealogies. 

37. “A widow even for fourscore and 
four years.” Literally, “unto eighty-four 
years,’ meaning apparently that she was 
eighty-four and a widow, though some 
would make it that it was eighty-four 
years since she lost her husband. “The 
temple.” She lived within the temple 
enclosure, or was there constantly. 

38. “Spake.” Literally, 


“kept speak-~ 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH 28, IQI2. 


THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
WHOSE LIFE HAS MOST 
INSPIRED ME. 


II Cor. 5: 14-20. 
DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
FIRST MONTH 22D. 


II. One that inspires. Isa. 32: 1-8. 

Ili facoomertraitss sas, 5310) 11: 

IV. Men that did things. Heb. I1: 
32-40. 

V. First missionaries. Acts 8: 4-8. 

VI. The missionary spirit. Isa. 50: 
4-9. 

VII. The man in bonds. Rev. 1: 
Q-II, 17, 18. 

POINTERS. 

Back of every life that is worth while 
is another life—the source of its 
inspiration, 

The power of a noble soul is a 


valuable asset, but it cannot be bought 
with a price. 

A good biography is a valuable sub- 
stitute when the living presence. is 
denied. 

* ok Ox 

Perhaps no single missionary has in- 
spired more people than David Living- 
stone. Dr. Blaikie, in his ‘Personal 
Life of David Livingstone,” thus de- 
scribes his influence: 

“The heart of David Livingstone was 
laid under the mvula tree in Ilala, and 
his bones in Westminster Abbey; but 
his spirit marched on. ‘The history of 
his life is not completed with the record 
of his death. The continual cry of his 
heart to be permitted to finish his work 
was answered, answered thoroughly, 
though not in the way he thought of. 
The thrill that went through the civil- 
ized world when his death and all its 
touching circumstances became known 
did more for Africa than he could have 
done’ had he completed his task and 
spent years in this country following 
it up. From the worn-out figure kneel- 
ing at the bedside in the hut in Ilala 
an electric spark seemed to fly, quicken- 
ing hearts on every side. The statesman 
felt it; it put new vigor into the des- 
patches he wrote and the measures he 
devised with regard to the slave trade. 
The merchant felt it, and began to plan 
in earnest how to traverse the continent 
with roads and railways and open it to 
commerce from shore to center. The 
explorer felt it, and started with high 
purpose on new scenes of unknown 
danger. ‘The missionary felt it—felt it 
a reproof of past languor and unbelief— 
and found himself lifted up to a higher 
level of faith and devotion. No parlia- 
ment of philanthropists was held; but 
the verdict was as unanimous and as 
hearty as if the Christian world had met 
and passed the resolution: “Living- 
stone’s work shall not die; Africa shall 
live.” 

F kK Ox 
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“Eli and Sybil Jones; Their Life and 
Work.” Price, $1.50, net. 

“A Man in Shining Armour, Dr. Wm. 
Wilson, of Madagascar.” Price, 3s 6d, 
net, in England. 

These books can be secured from The 
Friends Book and Tract Committee, 
144 E. 20th Street, New York City. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 


VoL. XIX. 


These Sheep, What Have They Done? 


The chronicler of Israel las recorded a striking 
scene from the life of David. The account repre- 
sents him as facing a terrible pestilence which has 
come upon his people because of his sin in numbering 
them. Clothed in sackcloth, the king, the shepherd 
of his people, falls upon his face and confesses that 
he is the sinner, the fault lies alone at his door; why, 
then, should the people suffer for his mistake—these 
sheep, what have they done? ‘The king is here 
learning the deep and impressive lesson that the 
people must suffer for the mistakes and shortcomings 
of rulers and shepherds, and that the good shepherd 
is one who accepts this vast responsibility and always 
acts and, if need be, dies for the life and safety 
of his flock. } 

Our census of gains and losses for the year 1911 
shows that 2,023 members have been dropped or 
“discontinued” from membership in our Churech— 
and that means generally from all Church connec- 
tion—during the year. I cannot help raising the 
old king’s question: ‘These sheep, what have they 
done?” They were not flagrant offenders; they have 
not been disowned. They have not found new church 
affiliations; they have not been transferred by letter 
to the care of other churches. They have drifted 
away from the fold, like the sheep in the parable— 
the one that could not be found when the evening 
census was made. Now they are cut off and left 
to drift as far as ever they may. “These sheep,” I 
say, “what have they done?’ Was it not, in many 
eases at least, our fault that they got lost, rather 
than their own fault? What is the business of a 
Church if not to shepherd sheep and to follow them 
up when they begin to drift? There are, no doubt, 
many cases of “lost” members where no blame 
attaches to the Church. We are in America a race 
of wanderers. We are hardly out of the tent stage. 
Our people move with great ease from place to place, 
and the meeting. which knows a family this year 
and acts as its shepherd will in a few more years 
lose all trace of that family and find it impossible 
to minister to it even by letter. There are many 
instances of that kind, and there seems nothing to do 
when a member, or a family, has dropped out of all 
reach of the officials of the church but to discontinue 
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the names. But it is not within the range of possi- 
bility that in one year there have been 2,023 cases 
of this sort. 

There are in this enormous list of lost sheep— 
two per cent. of our entire membership—many who 
ought not to have been lost, many who were lost not 
wholly through their own fault. It is. the business 
of shepherds—whether they be pastors, or overseers, 
or pastoral committees—to shepherd, to follow up 
drifting, wandering sheep and keep them in some 
sort of reach of the fold. The shepherd in the 
parable who went after his lost sheep wntil he 
found it is the true type and pattern of a Church- 
shepherd. One real trouble, which explains many of 
our losses from drift, is that we do not succeed in 
putting our members to work; we do not open doors 
of service for them; we do not bring them under 
the steadying weight of responsibility; and quite 
naturally they grow cold and lose their interest, and 
the drift begins. There is no kind of shepherding 
in the modern world which will keep the sheep 
permanently in the fold of the Church except that 
which finds for them opportunities for spiritual 
activity and service. If there is nothing to do but 
listen, if being a member of the Church only means 
sitting one hour or a certain number of hours each 
week on a seat in a church-building, the vigorous 
young members who have red corpuscles in their 
blood will surely drop away and be lost to the 
Church. But can we blame them? ‘These sheep, 
what have they done?” ‘They have merely followed 
the drive of their inward nature. We are so made 
that we cannot keep our interests focused unless we 
are given some scope for our powers, unless we are 
put at something which develops us and carries us 
into the sphere of real and living problems. 

The Church is slow in discovering that we are 
in a new world. The old ways of shepherding, the 
old methods of pastoral work, the easy ways of hold- 
ing people’s allegiance to the Church, are of the 
past—they have gone by. “New occasions teach new 
duties.” We are face to face with a tremendous 
problem not of doctrine, but of practical method, and 
if we are to save even these members, these sheep, 
whom God has given us, we must give them tasks 
to do, we must open fields of service for them, we 
must supply them with a chance to win:the joy of 
sharing responsibility. R. M. J. 
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Current Events and Comment= 


‘‘Men and Religion’ Up to Date 


Now that we are mid-way in the special campaign 
of the Men and Religion Forward Movement, it 
is possible to get a line on some of the practical 
results. The first gain has come through the com- 
prehensiveness of the study outlined by the leaders 
of the movement. It has given churchmen a new 
sense of the worth of ‘knowing the facts” in religious 
work. It was a stupendous, and, to many, a seem- 
ingly useless, task to tabulate the answers to some 
600 questions, but when the data was all in and the 
real situation became obvious, many for the first 
time saw how little the Church had really accom- 
plished in comparison with what is to be done. This 
vision in itself was a gain. Again, the movement is 
successfully harmonizing the two sides of practical 
Christianity—evangelism and social service. On 
this point Fred. B. Smith, field secretary of the 
movement, says: “For years there have existed two 
schools that seem to be pitted against each other, one 
contending that the all-important and only issue was 
that of bringing men to the personal confession of 
their faith in Jesus Christ, while the other, with 
equal zeal, pleaded that this was unimportant and 
that men needed only to be bound to good works for 
their redemption. Both were doubtless in error, but 
as time passed it has become more and more apparent 
that a new emphasis was to be placed upon the 
doctrine of service.” On the other hand, he asserts: 
“There has always been need for individual regenera- 
tion. The growth of the Church is marked in every 
century by the ratio of importance given to this 
first method of Christian work.” <A third gain has 
come in the breaking down of the middle wall of 
partition between the older men in Church and the 
older boys in (or just out of) Bible school. This 
is being accomplished through the impetus given ‘to 
an intelligent study of adolescence. To use the words 
of an exchange: “ ‘Except ye become as half- grown 
boys, your half- grown boys shall in no wise enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven’ is the Men and Religion 
idea. It wakes men wonderfully. They think’ of 
it profoundly. They will never ‘be the same after- 
wards—nor their boys.” 


ee 

Clear-cut Tasks for the Individual 
One phase of the movement has a distinctly 
“Quaker” tone. Fred. B. Smith calls it ‘“Clear-cut 
Tasks for the Individual Man,” and comments thus: 
“The forces of evil seem to love a mob, and society, 


when found at its worst, usually expresses itself in. 


some mob rule or event. God has never been the 
guiding spirit of any mob. He has prompted order 
and organization, and from the time when Jethro 
counseled his son-in-law to more perfectly organize 
the hosts of Israel to the present day, religion has 
been demanding scientific distribution of responsi- 


bility. The introduction of the preacher and great 
preaching events has caused a strain upon this indis- 
pensable element, and in many circles there has been 
an attempt to conserve the religious life of the 
church by the method of preaching only. Men are 
demanding that they shall feel the sense of definite 
responsibility for the preservation of Christian effort,. 
or else their interest wanes and gradually disappears. 
In an olden time there may have been such reverence 
for the intense inner religious life that this in itself 
could command continuous attention, but not so in 
the twentieth century. 


“The Men and Religion Forward Movement, 
from its first session until the last, is with econsum- 
ing power demanding that every man of the Church 
shall be given some Solear -cut task to perform, and 
that it shall be one worthy of his manhood. Thus 
far, of all the results recorded, nothing is so marked 
as the testimonies concerning ‘the fact that the men 
of the churches are being organized, and that they 
are with gladness taking up enlarged duties.” 


x 


The New Currency Bill 


Last week the Aldrich Monetary Gofnmisate sub- 
mitted its report and also a bill for currency reform. 
Briefly the plan contemplates the creation of a 
great National Reserve Association, with head- 
quarters at Washington, which shall be the fiscal — 
agent of the Government. The country is to be 
divided into 15 districts, in which: the eligible banks 
are to form associations, and these in turn are to 
federate into the great central association. All 
national banks and as many State banks and trust 
companies as conform to certain standards may be- 
come members. Before the national association 
ean begin business, $100,000,000 in cash capital 
must be paid in. It will hold deposits for the Goy- 
ernment; take over for cash all the present outstand- 
ing interest-bearing public debt; issue circulating 
notes; establish a uniform rate of discount; hold 
the cash reserves of subscribing banks, with pro- 
vision for their use for only specific purposes; 
rediscount commercial bills for the banks, and per- 
form all the functions of a great national financial 
institution. 


In order to prevent the administration of the 
national association on narrow or selfish lines, the 
officers are to be selected from all sections of the 
country and to have a diversity of interests. Each 
local association elects its representatives to the 
district branch, which in turn elects the directors 
of the central organization. No one district can 
elect more than three of the thirty-nine directors 
on the main board. It is further provided that four 
of the highest Government officials shall be ex-officio 
members of the controlling board and that the 
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governor shall be selected by the President of the 
United States. 

It is the hope of the framers of the bill that it will 
provide a strong central institution which will insure 
stability, prevent panics, provide for an elastic cur- 
rency and guard the financial interests of all sections 
of the country without partiality. 


ad 


A Commission on Industrial Relations 


The trial and conviction of the McNamaras and 
the investigation now being made by grand juries 
at Indianapolis and Los Angeles reveal strained rela- 
tions between labor and capital that are all too 
general and deep-seated. Much bitterness and mis- 
understanding exists where intelligence, fair dealing 
and co-operation should prevail. Obviously measures 
should be taken to relieve the situation before it 
grows worse. To this end a group of wise and 
impartial men and women waited upon President 
Taft last week and formally requested him to seek 
the creation of a Federal Commission on Industrial 
Relations. They asked that the price of a battleship 
be expended in this enterprise. The purpose is to 
have a commission appointed with power to compel 
testimony, such as has been given the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; that this body should investigate 
the conditions of labor, including organizations of 
employers and employes, the methods and purposes 
-of each and the relations of each to the other in the 
‘structural iron trade; then learn about the develop- 
ment of law and judicial decisions, State and 
national, with respect to labor causes (the boycott, 
the picket, the injunction and the strike) ; examine 
the economic and legal status of the union, the non- 
union man, the strike-breaker and the tenant of a 
company house; study and report on the scope and 
methods of State and federal bureaus of labor, and 
take up special lines of study with reference to 
arbitration boards and organizations in this and 
other countries for the purpose of adjusting labor 
disputes. Among the petitioners are Lyman Abbott, 
Jane Addams, Louis D. Brandeis, T. N. Carver, 
Edward T. Devine, Irving Fisher, George Foster 
Peabody, James B. Reynolds, Stephen S. Wise and 
other persons of high standing. ; 


* 
“The Lodge Amendment 


There has all along been a difference of opinion 
among the friends of the arbitration treaties as to 
whether a decision of the Joint High Commission 
to the effect that the question at issue was justiciable 
would be immediately binding on the Government 
-of the United States, or whether it would be subject 
to the approval of the Senate. The language of the 
treaty appears on its face to warrant the former 
conclusion, but Secretary Knox and others have held 
to the view that the assent of the Senate would be 
required. In order to put the matter beyond dispute, 
Senator Lodge last week introduced a resolution 


favoring the acceptance of the treaties with the 


definite understanding that all cases, “whether sub- 


mitted to the Senate as the result of the report of a 
Joint High Commission of Inquiry under Article ITT, 
or otherwise,” should be subject to the approval or 
rejection of that body. 


This resolution, while regarded as a compromise 
by some, is.in a number of respects a decided gain. 
If adopted, it puts a definite interpretation on an 
ambiguous clause in the treaties which might have 
brought future trouble, and it greatly enhances the 
probability of the treaties being adopted when the 
final vote is taken. 


a 
New York’s Big Fire 


The most destructive fire witnessed in modern 
New York was that which on Third-day of last week 
completely gutted the Equitable Life Assurance 
Building. This building contained many richly- 
furnished. offices and innumerable private libraries, 
and was the home of two of the greatest collections 
of law books in the country—that of the Equitable 
Society and of the Lawyers’ Club. It also contained 
a large number of account books and records of 
immense value; the card file of the Equitable alone 
embraced 1,600,000 accounts, and the Union Pacific 
Railway had all of its records here. Everything 
outside the vaults was destroyed. 


The fire started in the basement at about 5 o’clock 
in the morning, and was not considered serious for 
a time. It became unmanagable, however, and 
before the first division of the fire department ar- 
rived it had reached the elevator shaft and shot up 
to the floors above. Every fire company in Man- 
hattan below 59th Street and the reserves from 
Brooklyn were brought into service. Nine of the 
business blocks in the heart of the city were roped 
off, and business was paralyzed for a day. A high 
wind and zero weather added to the difficulties of 
the situation. The vaults in the building, containing 
millions of dollars’ worth of securities, stood the 
heat, and everything in them is believed to be intact.. 


we 
Significant Statistics for the Year 1911 


Each year The Chicago Tribune keeps a careful 
record of all philanthropic and charitable gifts of 
$1,000 and upward which chance to be recorded in 
the public press of the country. In 1910 the total 
of such giving was $142,000,000. In 1911 the 
amount dropped to $126,500,000. The shortage 
appears to be, however, not in any decline of the 
general spirit of charity throughout the nation, but 
rather in less giving from certain very wealthy 
philanthropists accustomed to dispensing their charity 
by millions. The share of the whole sum attributed 
to women is $20,000,000. Analyzed as to objects, 
the benevolence of 1911 stands thus: Education, 
$62,000,000 ; charities, $31,000,000; churches, $20,- 
000,000; art and public improvement, $10,000,000 ; 
libraries, $2,000,000. 
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Washington Hadley 
BY THOMAS NEWLIN. 
Twelfth month 12, 1817—Twelfth month 21, 1911. 

It is natural for us to believe in great men, for 
such men give tone and character to cities, States and 
nations; great men make history. The function of 
ereat men is to convert the raw material of science, 
philosophy and wealth into usable forms, and the 
most of us merely think their thoughts and use their 
wealth. 

Measured by any fair standard, Washington Had- 
ley was a great man. Born in North Carolina when 
James Monroe was President of the United States, 
the son of John and Ann Long Hadley, he was left 
fatherless at a very early age. His mother, with a 
large family to care for, sought a home in which to 
rear her children out from under the influence of 
slavery. When Washington Hadley was thirteen 
years of age the family moved to the then new State 
of Indiana, settling at first in Morgan County, but 
_later removing to Parke County, where he grew to 
manhood and lived until 1866. In 1839 he married 
Naomi Henley, of Richmond, Indiana, with whom 
he lived very happily for nearly sixty-two years. 
Eleven children were born to them, six of whom are 
living, all of whom were present at the time of his 
death. From 1866 to 1893 Washington Hadley 
lived in Lawrence, Kansas. From 1893 to the time 
of his death his home was in Whittier, California. 

Naomi Hadley died in 1901, and in 1904 Wash- 
ington Hadley married Rebecca Morgan, who sur- 
vives him and who has been a faithful companion 
during the last years of his life. 

Such is the life-record in years of one who lived 
more than ninety-four years; but Washington Hadley 
lived in deeds rather than years. His early life 
was a struggle, but he obtained a good education for 
the times, teaching school in the winters. He early 
engaged in mercantile business. He served as treas- 
urer of Parke County, Indiana, and was always 
interested in municipal and civic affairs. He voted 
for eighteen Presidents, and was in the banking busi- 
ness for nearly fifty years, being an active bank 
president at the time of his death. For seventy-five 
years Washington Hadley was interested in com- 
mercial enterprises, but longer than that has he been 
interested in the Friends Church. He was a birth- 
right member of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, 
and in his removal to Indiana he became a member 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting, and in 1858, when 
Western Yearly Meeting was established, he became 
a member of that meeting, which he served as 
assistant clerk: He removed to Kansas eight years 
before Kansas Yearly Meeting was established, thus 
again becoming a member of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing. When Kansas Yearly Meeting was established 
in 1872 he became a member of that meeting, which 
he served for a time as clerk. For fifty-two years 
he attended one or more yearly meetings without 
omission. Since coming to California his greatest 
interest has been centered in the founding and estab- 


lishing of Whittier College, and he has been the 
largest individual donor to its foundation. He has 
been a°*member of the Board of Trustees from the 
first, and always attended the meetings regularly. 

Washington Hadley was a practical business man, 
yet he always found time to attend meeting both 
for worship and discipline, often sacrificing financial 
interests for the sake of the church, school and col- 
lege. While we do not know how to estimate such ° 
facts, yet it looks like Whittier College owes its. 
existence to his beneficence. 

With his native ability and the large opportunities. 
which Washington Hadley had in the commercial 
world he could easily have been a very rich man if 
he had turned his attention to money-making, but 
he never- turned a deaf ear to the appeals of the 
church in its various lines of Christian work. While 
he gave largely in money, yet he gave, even more 
largely in time, thought and interest to the work 
of human betterment. He needs no granite monu- 
ment, for he has an imperishable monument in 
Christian education and in the hearts of his 
fellow-men. 

Washington Hadley lived well, loved much; he 
gained the respect of intelligent men and women 
and the love of little children; he left the world 
better than he found it; he said to the writer, not 
long before his death, as a smile lighted up-his whole 
face, “‘I have always looked for the best in humanity, 
and have given the best I had.” His life has been 
an inspiration to many, old and young, and his 
memory will be a benediction to many even who 
never knew him, 


Friends in the Old North State 
BY VINCENT D. NICHOLSON. 
(Concluded. ) 


Leaving our newly-made Friends in Randolpl 
County, we return to Greensboro, ready to depart 
for the quarterly meetings of Surry and Yadkin, in 
the western part of the State. These quarters, built 
up largely through the labors of David Sampson, 
have been established within the last twenty-five 
years. We take the train at Mt. Airy, the railroad 
terminus this side the Blue Ridge Mountains and 
the largest town of Surry County. The meeting at 
Mt. Airy, although the most recent, is the most 
flourishing of the quarter. The meeting-house is a 
beautiful and commodious building of stone, the 
granite for which was donated by a large quarry near 
the town. Franklin and Mary Moon Meredith were: 
largely instrumental in its inception and growth, 
and at present Leanah Hobson is pushing the work 
with her characteristic zeal and untiring energy. 
Five miles south of Mt. Airy is White Plains, where. 
the Marshalls have always been prominent in num- 
bers and influence. The first Friends meeting in this 
place was held im the spring of 1883, when David 
Sampson spoke to a few people gathered at the home. 
of Christena and 8. E. Marshall. Other meetings 
were held more and more frequently, until a meet~ 
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ing-house was finally built and Friends grew to have 
a dominant influence in that section. This is the 
story of meeting after meeting in that section. 
Hobson, the county seat, is located ten miles 
farther southwest. The meeting here, although 
small, has exerted a marked Quakerly influence on 
the little town. ‘Ten miles to the east of Mt. Airy 
is Westfield, where the work of Friends in this 
section was begun. In the autumn of 1882, “in 
response to a conviction upon his spirit,” David 
Sampson, with his family, left his home, near 
Greensboro, and went by wagon seventy-five miles to 
Westfield and settled in the log house on the old 
meeting-house ground. Discouragement had settled 
down upon the few Friends who had been maintain- 
ing a meeting. David Sampson revived the work 


and labored for several years in that and adjoining 


communities. Many and many a time, through heat 
or cold, rain or snow, he covered on horseback the 
sixty miles to monthly and quarterly meetings, held 
at Springfield, in Guilford County. 

The drive to Pine Hill, lying at the foot of the 

Blue Ridge, is around the base of one of the spurs 
of the mountains, and to one who loves to commune 
with nature in her wildest and grandest forms, it is 
a constant delight. The meeting is in the same pas- 
toral charge as White Plains and Westfield. There 
are five other meetings in the quarter, and calls are 
continually coming to Friends from new localities. 
Religious work has long been neglected by all de- 
nominations, and the land is open for Friends. In 
this mountain country, just across the line in Vir- 
ginia, is the Blue Ridge Mission, a boarding-school 
maintained by the yearly meeting. Over a hundred 
have been enrolled each year, and the school is giving 
a marked educational and religious uplift to the 
community. 
- Yadkin Quarter, of which probably the least is 
known, might be reached by a thirty-mile drive south 
from Mt. Airy, a trip David Sampson often made, 
but we choose rather the more circuitous route by 
rail. East Bend, the largest town of the county, 
possesses the largest Friends meeting. There are 
ten other meetings, lying principally to the south 
and west. Yadkin County as yet boasts no railroad. 
and all must be reached by driving or, to better 
advantage in some cases, on Horsebacks: saps a very 
great hardship, considering the wild beauty of the 
country. The most centrally located meeting is Deep 
Creek. It is also the oldest and of greatest historical 
interest. Hunting Creek, fourteen miles west of 
Deep Creek and Farbush, six miles to the southeast, 
were the other preparative meetings comprising the 
first monthly meetings in that mountain section. 
During the ’80’s the labors of David Sampson ex- 
tended through this section previous to the establish- 
ment of the quarterly meeting in 1889. 

Grouped around Deep Oreek are the newer mect- 
ings of Pilot View (the youngest of the quarter), 
Union Cross, Harmony Grove, Branon and Gold 
Spring. Harmony Grove was founded by Daniel an« 
Julia Ann Martin while on a religious visit from 
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Iowa to the land of: their nativity. The most 
southerly of all the meetings is Winthrop, located 
twenty, miles north of Statesville. There has been 
an extended effort to unite into a meeting the few 
Friends in Yadkinville, the county seat. Yadkin 
Quarter reports the largest membership and the 
largest number of young people, and hence possesses 
possibilities that are not being fully enough realized. 
Few of the people are birthright Friends. Most have 
joined through evangelistic effort in communities 
not im touch with other denominations. Lack of 
educational advantages has been a tremendous handi- 
cap, many children having aecess to no school, and 
the greater number attending only three or four 
months a year, Ir ansportation facilities are so poor 
that Yadkin Quarter has always been somewhat 
isolated and deprived of helpful association with 
the rest of the yearly meeting. A prospective rail- 
road trom Statesville to Mt. ‘Airy will run through 
Friends communities and will be a welcome factor 
in the development of that quarter. Tobacco is the 
chief industry and also the chief habit. Especially 
incongruous with our ideals is the habit of ‘ ‘dipping 
snuff,” so generally in vogue among the women in 
such rural communities. By nature the people are 
sturdy and strong, possessing the spirit of freedom 
of the mountain country and usually the hospitality 
of the South. 

Having acquired some knowledge of the five 
quarterly meetings lying to the west of Greensboro, 
our trip will now extend to the east. Western 
Quarter, the second oldest in the yearly meeting, will 
first claim our attention. A drive of thirteen miles 
due south from Greensboro brings us to Center. 
This meeting is typical of all the older meetings. 
The monthly meeting was first set up in 1772, 
although the pioneer ecabcrs probably held meet- 
ings for worship as early as 1753. The present 
meeting-house is a comparatively modern structure, 
having “replaced the old one that had served for over 
a hundred years. The site of the old house is 
marked by a monument of white marble bearing a 
suitable inseriptian. The early families were emi- 
grants from Pennsylvania and northeastern Carolina, 
among whom were the Hodgins, Hocketts, Osbornes, 
Stantons, Dixs, Worths and Macys. Chas. Osborne, 
a prominent Tinister, who visited most of the 
Friends meetings in America and Europe, and _be- 
came a leader in the anti-slavery separation, was a 
member at Center in his youth. Other prominent 
members have been Elwood Osborne, Benjamin 
Nockett, H. M. Hockett, Abigail Stanley and Han- 
nah W. Osborne. The Hodgin family has the most 
successfully survived the ravages of time, and at 
present “every other man you meet at Center is a 
Hodgin.” 

Driving six miles east to Climax we take the train 
for Liberty, where we have ahead of us a ten-mile 
drive to Snow Camp, the center of the historie 
neighborhood of Cane Creek. As at Center, the old 
meeting-house that did service so long was replaced 
in 1880 by a more modern structure. Cane Creek 
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was the first meeting to be set up in western North 
Carolina, and was settled largely by Friends moyvy- 
ing westward from the Albemarle section of the 
State. The first monthly meeting was held Seventh 
month 7, 1751. In 1759 Cane Oreek and New 
Garden Monthly Meetings were set off from Eastern 
to form Western Quarter. The names most promi- 
nent in the past history of what is now Western 
Quarter, and which we find reproduced through the 
whole of Western Quakerism, are Chamness, Allen, 
Stout, Dixon, Thompson, Stuart, Barber, Lindley 
and Hadley. 

Snow Camp, aside from a store and _postoflice, 
boasts a woolen mill, owned by the Dixons. In the 
neighborhood can be seen the house where United 
States Senator Dixon, of Montana, was born and 
raised. Cane Creek is the center of seven other 
monthly meetings which have been set off from time 
to time and which together form the present Western 
Quarter. The largest of these are Rocky River, 
Spring, South Fork and Chatham. Western Quarter 
is said to possess the largest proportionate number 
of young Friends in the world, and its opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities are correspondingly great. 
After visiting as many of the meetings as possible, 
we proceed to our next quarter, Contentnea. Going 
through the meetings of Spring and Chatham, to the 
northwest, we drive sixteen miles to Graham, the 
county seat of Alamance County, on the direct rail- 
road to Goldsboro, our next point. At Graham, a 
small cotton-mill town, David Sampson has built up 
a meeting which gives excellent promise. A new 
meeting-house has been built, and much good is being 
done among the mill-workers. Coming from the 
north, one is much interested in the fields of cotton, 
the stalks now a deep brown and barren of fiber 
excepting here and there a little missed in the last 
picking. The great cotton mills, with their whirring 
and intricate machinery, also claim our attention. 

At Graham we take the train for Goldsboro, in 
Wayne County, and visit the most southeasterly 
section of Friends in the State. Goldsboro, the 
center of Contentnea Quarter, set off from Eastern 
in 1788, and hence the fourth oldest of the yearly 
meeting, is a flourishing town of about 10,000;. and 
the meeting. here, although the youngest in the 
quarter, is at present the most thriving and _ pro- 
gressive. The meeting-house is a large barn-like 
structure, purchased a few years ago from the Holli- 
ness people, who filled the hall as a result of their 
first evangelistic effort, but who later dwindled to 
the vanishing point. Friends, have adopted a dif- 
ferent policy, and are gradually but steadily adding 
to the small nucleus of the beginning. 

A dozen other meetings surround Goldsboro at a 
greater. or less distance. A few miles to the south 
is Woodland, at present kept up almost entirely by 
the Moores, and south of that a small meeting at 
Dudley. To the west is Oakland, one of the largest 
and most flourishing in the quarter. South of Oak- 
land, across the Neuse River, are the widely scattered 


To the northwest of Goldsboro is the old meeting of | 
Nahunta, and to the northeast the monthly meeting 
of Hood Swamp, which has this year been set off 
from it. 

We at once notice that this section differs from 
the other sections we have visited. The red clay 
has given place to white sand, in which in some 
marvelous manner they manage to raise a dozen 
bushels of corn per acre. We are no longer trou- 
bled with muddy roads, but the purest of loose sand, 
several inches deep, makes traveling equally difficult. 
We are far enough south for cotton to be one of the 
chief agricultural products, although truck-farming 
is becoming more and more extensively engaged in. 
Owing to the short winter season, four crops of 
various kinds can be raised on one piece of ground 
each year with the proper rotation. We are getting 
into the land of the long-leaf pine, and we see this 
variety mingling with its less beautiful kindred. 

The Friends of this quarter suffered much from 
the Civil War. A part of Sherman’s army, on his 
march to the sea, encamped in their midst, appro- 
priating all their stock and produce, burning many 
buildings and committing depredations of other 
sorts. The family names most prominently associated . 
with its past history are Hollowell, Moore, Edgerton 
and Pearson. 

There now remains but one more quarter— 
Eastern, the mother of them all. We must reconcile 
ourselves to a long, tedious journey, for the two 
sections of this quarter are isolated from each other 
as well as from the rest of the yearly meeting. It 
was from the nucleus in Eastern Quarter, in 
the counties of Perquimans and Pasquotank, that 
Quakerism spread, first through North Carolina, 
and then westward, until now many Friends in Ohio, 
Indiana, Iowa and Kansas may trace their beginnings 
back to that section on the Albemarle Sound. The 
section was first settled by immigrants from New 
England, some of whom seem to have joined the 
Society there. Later there were two rather large 
migrations of Friends, one from Nantucket and the 
other from Chester County, Pennsylvania, while 
scattering Friends emigrated there from Virginia. 
In 1672, when Wiliam Edmundson visited the Caro- 
linas, he found only one Friends family, that of 
Henry Phillips. Several were converted by his 
ministry, and more were added later through the 
ministry of George Fox. With the immigration 
from the North and the addition of new converts, 
Friends by 1680 were firmly established as the first 
religious influence in that section. Meetings were 
held in private homes for many years before the 
erection of a meeting-house, the first monthly meet- 
ing being held in 1680 and the first quarterly meet- 
ing a few years later at the home of Henry White. 
In 1698 the first session of the yearly meeting was 
ordered to be held at the home of Francis Toms, 
making the last annual gathering the 214th. The 
names most prominent in those early times were 
White, Toms, Morris, Elliott, Cosand, Wilson, Cox, 


meetings of Neuse, Bethany and Bethesda, all small. | Newby and Nicholson. 


| 
{ 
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The chief interest in Eastern Quarter lies in its 
historic past, since at present it is by far the smallest 
section of the yearly meeting, possessing only the 
two monthly meetings, Piney Woods and Rich 
Square. In 1904 the meeting at Rich Square suf- 
fered a separation which deprived it of three-fourths 
of the membership, or about 250 people, the sep- 
aratists refusing to sanction the new Discipline. The 
separatists, who are in unison with the small bodies 
of Conservative Friends in New England and the 
West, have had the use of the old meeting-house, but 
the meeting has built a new building, and the work 
is progressing in an encouraging manner in spite of 
past handicaps. ; 

To reach the other section of the quarter, which 
lies about forty miles due east, we must go up to 
Suffolk and take the train from there down to Gliden ; 
then follows a seven-mile drive to Belvidere, which 
hes just across the Perquimans River. Piney 
Woods Monthly Meeting is composed of two congre- 
gations, both small. About thirty members left the 
meeting in the separation of 1904. 

The cause of education received early attention 
in Eastern Quarter: As early as 1820 the subject 
began to be one of great concern to Friends, and in 
1835 there was established Eastern Quarterly Meet- 
ing Friends Boarding School. It has had a continu- 
ous existence through all the years, and at Belvidere 
we see the same old school, operating now under the 
name of Belvidere Academy. The influence of the 
school has been an untold good to the surrounding 
counties, and its graduates can be found North and 
South and to the shores of the Pacific. | 

Our journey ends here where North Carolina 
Quakerism began. We feel loath to conclude a trip 
so full of pleasure and interest, but we leave with 
the greatest confidence in the vitality, the progressive 
spirit and the future prosperity of this portion of 
oir household of faith. 


The Whittier Fellowship Guest House 


BY HORACE MATHER LIPPINCOTT. 


Friends have been made acquainted from time to 
time with the Whittier Fellowship Pilgrimage, which 
occurred during the opening days of Ninth month in 
last year. The pilgrims have told of the joy and 
fellowship and spirituality of that time at gather- 
ings of Friends far and wide since then, and there 
has been an announcement of the guest house which 
has grown out of the concern they felt for the con- 
tinuance of the opportunity. The decision in this 
matter came only after weighty consideration by the 
Continuance Committee, which met at the meeting- 
house on 20th Street, New York City, and at 15th 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia. At the latter meet- 
ing there were eight members present from the 
Eastern yearly meetings of the United States, and 
M. Catherine Albright, Evelyn Sturge and John §. 
Hoyland from England. This meeting gathered into 
silence, and, after a considerable time spent in wor- 
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ship and supplication for divine guidance, entered 
into a full discussion of the offer of Sarah Abbie 
Gove and the desirability; ways and means of carry- 
ing forward the guest house project. The way seemed 
to open, and the committee was in full unity with 
an acceptance of the proposition. Three meetings 
of the Executive Committee have been held since 
that time, and the following definite announcement 
is now made: 

The Whittier Fellowship Guest House is a new 
experiment in American Quakerism. It is not a 
summer school, a boarding-house, a camp, nor a 
conference. It is a place where congenial Friends 
may meet in,the atmosphere of a home and gather 
into fellowship. 

Sarah Abbie Gove, whose generosity has made 
the guest house possible, desires that it may be a 
center for fellowship work on educational lines where 
the vital principles that have made Quakerism a 
leavening force in the world may be studied and 
emphasized and where the movement begun at the 
Whittier Pilgrimage may be carried on further and 
shared by a larger circle of Friends. 

The neutral ground of Whittier-land gives special 
opportunity for the harmonious activities of Friends, 
and it is the hope that the Whittier Fellowship Guest 
House at Hampton Falls may become a center in 
which members of all branches and shades of thought 
among Friends may experience the reality of what 
lies beyond and above all opinion and difference, and 
may enter into a deeper and united consciousness of 
divine guidance and inspiration. Such experiences 
might have great results both for the individuals and 
for the Society as a whole. 

Eleanor D. Wood, Robert and Hannah Pyle, 
Arthur and Emma Dewees, George and Emily Wal- 
ton, Hollingsworth and Carolena Wood, William I. 
and Hannah C. Hull are among those who will act 
as hosts and hostesses during the summer, and there 
will be informal talks from day to day on Whittier 
and his life and ideals, the ideals of the Society of 
Friends, and excursions through Whittier-land. 
There are many natural advantages of the place; the 
sea and the beautiful Merrimac and Hampton Rivers 
are not far away; but better than all will be the 
chance to get acquainted with different Friends in 
the mellow atmosphere of Whittier’s often-described 
and best-loved country. 

The house, formerly the Wellswood Inn, is situated 
in the little New England village of Hampton Falls, 
on the grounds of ‘‘Elmfield,” where Whittier died. 
It is a comfortable building containing some twenty 
rooms. It may be reached from Boston by the Boston 
& Maine Railroad (thirty miles) to the station of 
Hampton Falls, N. H., which is one and one-half 
miles from the guest house, or guests without baggage 
may come by trolley to the door from Hampton. 
Trolleys also connect with Newburyport, Amesbury 
and Haverhill and the Hampton and Salisbury 
beaches. There are beautiful walks and opportuni- 
ties for boating and canoeing on the rivers, and we 
hope also to have arrangements for tennis and other 
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outdoor sports and a place where mothers may safely 
leave their little folks during the day’s excursions. 

The house will be open. from Sixth month 1st 
to Tenth month 1st, with a week in Seventh month 
reserved for a young people’s conference. 
charges will be eight to ten dollars per week, accord- 
ing to the location and number in a room. ‘Applica- 
tion for rooms may be made to Carolena M. Wood, 
Mt. Kisco, New York, and those who are willing to 
contribute to our guarantee fund of $500 are asked 
to send to Franklin A. Coles, 150 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


CaroLENA M. Woop, Chairman, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

W. RussELL Tytor, Secretary, 221 East isth St. New York. 

Horace M. LippIncorr, 206 West gaurantee St., German- 
town, Pa. 

ANNA BIRDSALL, Wallkill, N. Y. 

L. HotzincswortH Woop, 2 Wall St., New York. 

BertHa Brown, 105 E. 22d St., New York. 

MARGARET JENKINS, 153 West Penn St., Germantown, Pa. 

Lypra C. Lewis, Lansdowne, Pa. 

Epiru M. LoncstretH, 5318 Baynton St., Germantown, Pa. 

FRANKLIN A: CoLEs, 150 Nassau St., New York. 

Anntké B. Grotey, North Dartmouth, Mass. 

CaroLyN Jones, New Bedford, Mass. 

ELIZABETH PErry, Westerly, R. I. 

CATHERINE JONES, West Grove, Pa. 

Heten Lippincort, Riverton, N. J. ° 

Mary Gove, care of Wilbur Thomas, 12 Hazelwood St., Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

Henrietta THOMAS, 1718 John St., Baltimore, Md. 

Epwarp C. Wiison, Park Place and Laurens Street, Balti- 
more, Md. 

HaNNAH CLotTHIER Hut, Swarthmore, Pa. 

BertHaA UFForp, 501 W. 113th St., New York. 

ELeanor D. Woop, The Eliot, Wellesley, Mass. 

Grorce L. Jones, Amesbury, Mass. 

Francis Maxrietp, Amesbury, Mass. 

Ropert AND HANNAH PytE, West Grove, Pa. 


Methods of Work. 


Some of Friends Pastoral Problems 
BY HARRY R. HOLE. 


III. The Meeting for Worship. 


There are two objects which present themselves | 


in connection with our meetings for worship. The 
first always is the attaining and maintaining of 
spirituality, the other the maintaining and increas- 
ing of the attendance and interest. Sometimes, 
however, the latter may apparently of necessity take 
precedence in order, for the reason that fish will 
not bite a bare hook; but care should be taken not 


to throw much bait without first fastening it securely — 


to a sharp hook and a strong line. This mistake is 
sometimes made by the sensational methods of 
zealous Gospel fishermen, and again by time-servers 
whose love for the Church is mostly lavished upon 
the social side of its life and work; nevertheless, every 
successful worker has found it needful to emulate 
Paul’s example by speaking “after the manner of 
men,” because of the fleshly infirmity of the hearers. 


In our desire to preserve the truth we have some- 
times failed to make it appeal to live men, and in 
our anxiety to hold our attendance we are sometimes 
sorely afraid of anything which will make the meet- 
ing a heart-searching time. The middle ground is 


The | 


| “from our Heavenly Father.” 


| could draw to Him. 


pointed to by the apostle in the exhortation that we 
speak ‘‘the truth in love.” By sacrificing the truth 


| we might gain great numbers and a_ perverted 


interest, Just as has been done for ages by the Roman 
and other churches. We may, on the other hand, 
maintain a theoretically correct standard with such 
rigidness and frigidness as to lose a hearing. But 
truth is not truth if it refuses to deal with men as 
they are, any more than human interest is love when 
it sells its fundamental principles for the price of 
popularity. 

The importance of preaching must not be wnder- 
estimated in attempting to maintain and improve the 
quality of our meetings. We learn from the records 
of early Friends that they did not seruple to make 
special arrangements for the presence of able min- 
isters on important occasions and in needy fields, 
while in the New Testament, preaching is named as a 
means of salvation to those who lent it a listening ear. 
If we follow the word “doctrine” through the same 
book, we will find that in the early Church “healthful 
teaching” was regarded as the basis for all religious 
organization and work. The history of Quakerism, 
ancient, medieval and modern, has fully justified this 
position. 

An excellent and useful but very conservative 
minister once told me that in a certain yearly meet- 
ing he could discern three types of ministry, pro- 
ceeding, respectively, from the head, the heart, and 
The first was reason- 
able and instructive, the second warming and uplift- 
ing, but only that which proceeded from the Father 
There is much to commend such 
an analysis as this, and yet a forgetfulness of the 
fact that our Father uses the expression of human 
minds and hearts to enforce upon men.the appeal of 
lis own Spirit has done much to place ultra- 


_ conservative Friends among those religious bodies. 
| which are slowly but surely dying out. 


The first 
revelations of God were made by visions, in which 
the senses seemed to perceive divine things. The 
accumulation of visions and the impressions based 
upon them formed a religious system which in its 
turn became the basis to succeeding generations of 


the individual enlightenment by which they should 
_ advance according to the divine purpose. 
| mony of those who have proven the truth of the 


The testi- 


Gospel may often be the vision that shall awaken 
men of today and turn their attention to the still 
small voice which is often drowned out by the 
confusion of tongues. 

In meetings in which there is no special Ns, in: 
the ministry and no provision by which the need is 
met, there are substitutes which, if introduced, may 
help in bringing to our minds causes of thanksgiving, 
subjects for supplication and incentives to increased 
diligence in service. The presentation of special 
subjects or their group study in a reverent and’ 
prayerful spirit may do much toward this end, and’ 
ought to result in an accession both to our member- 
ship and to our spiritual life. 

As to how much time should be oceupied in the= 
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ordinary Friends meeting by silent worship or gen- 
eral participation, a great deal depends upon the 
existing conditions. I have known a meeting in 
which there was a small midweek day meeting, a 
well-attended night prayer-meeting always lasting an 
hour and a half or more, a weekly Christian En- 
deavor prayer-meeting, and a Sabbath night meeting 
with reasonably free participation, and yet the 
morning meeting for worship was likely to be from 
an hour and a half to two hours in length, largely 
owing to the great amount of time consumed in testi- 
mony and prayer. Since there were in that meeting 
much life and interest, great liberality in giving, fre- 
quent revivals, and numerous workers being trained 
and sent out, we should use great care in offering 
any criticism of the methods used; but, notwith- 
standing, the repetition at length of the same prayers 
and testimonies by the same people, and in the same 
company, so many times in the course of the same 
week, suggests unprofitableness. If we seek to find 
our several places, may we not find that some are 
ealled to contribute especially to the prayer-meeting, 
others to the Bible school and Christian Endeavor 
work, some to the causes of missions and temperance, 
some to the morning meeting for worship, and some 
to all? And shall we not find also that all will be 
called upon to aid in every way possible in the effort 
to turn these several branches of the work to account 
as shown in the definite result of conversions, conse- 
erations to the service and growth in grace? 

In places where the weekly meeting for worship 
is almost the only gathering of the church, that meet- 
ing becomes a most important occasion. If pastor 
or minister is present regularly he should not be un- 
mindful of the requirement of the Discipline and the 
spiritual necessity upon which it is founded, “taking 
eare that in all meetings for worship opportunity be 
afforded for the free exercise by the members of 
the congregation of any gifts for service which the 
Lord may confer.” A failure so'to do may well be 
regarded as gross neglect of duty and ground for 
timely admonition. ; 

It is interesting and encouraging to note that in 
many places the pastoral system is a servant to 
genuine Friendly freedom, promoting the exercise 
of diverse gifts rather than suppressing it. In one 
interesting monthly meeting where each of the three 
congregations has a minister present by regular ar- 
rangement only every two weeks, it was remarked, 
in discussing the spiritual condition of the church 
recently, that in the two larger congregations the 
meetings when the pastor was absent were apparently 
more spiritual than when he was present. The fact 
was explained, however, as indicating the effective- 
ness of a ministry which when present sowed seed 
that produced a fruitage in its absence. Another 
meeting where there has been arrangement for weekly 
preaching much of the time for many years now 
requires only half-time pastoral service, because 
among its intelligent and earnest members there are 
those who can profitably perform all that is needed 
in the alternate meeting. 


The end and aim of all our exercises in worship 
and service is the spiritual quality. Toward this 
goal all our labors should tend; by their success in 
furthering it all our methods must be judged. As 
in every age its attainment and any of the various 
methods that contribute thereto will sometimes 
awaken animosity in those who, like the demoniac, 
want to be left in peace. To bring into a condition 
of vigorous life such. meétings as have fallen into 
the rut of formalism may well tax the resourceful- 
ness, the ability in instruction and the perseverance 
of the most loyal. Friend and the ablest worker, but 
as we value our own souls the problem must not be 
shirked nor the deadly tendency allowed to run its 
full course. He who is first of all concerned to be 
a leader of men will ask which way they desire to be 
led; he whose first aim is to be a prophet of the 
Most High will ask which way they ought to go, and, 
having found it, will, without hesitation, start out 
and blaze the way. 


Missionary Department 


Church Responsibility for World 
Evangelization 
BY CHAS. E. TEBBETTS. 


“Do you fulfil your part as a Church, and as 
individuals, in promoting the cause of truth and 
righteousness, and the spread of the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom, at home, and abroad?” Twelfth Query. 

A few days ago I picked up a pamphlet issued by 
Friends Foreign Missionary Association of London 
Yearly Meeting. On the title page was the above 
extract from the Discipline of London Yearly Meet- 
ing. I had often thought, as I had listened to the 
reports upon the life and conditions of our meetings, 
of the entire absence of any allusion to the great 
primary work of evangelism, in any large sense. 
And as I read the above I began to examine our 
Discipline to see what there was in it that really 
laid upon the Church a sense of responsibility in this 
matter. I found much upon the duty of the Church 
and individuals for the training of themselves in 
self-discipline and exemplary living in the com- 
munity, but nothing whatever that definitely and 
distinctly laid stress upon either Church or indi- 
vidual for the fundamental purpose for which the 
Church exists, as given in its great commission, 


‘except one allusion in the section on public worship; 


and there the emphasis is only upon the individual 
call to go as a messenger if God shall distinctly call 
and qualify him for the service. So far as the 
queries and advices are concerned, a meeting can 
make an absolutely full and clear report for itself 
to the superior meetings, and have no interest at all 
in the evangelization of the world. In fact, they 
do it. There is more than one quarterly meeting 
whose members contribute nothing whatever for 
foreign missions so far as can be discovered. And 
there are many ministers who are reported by good 
authority as not believing in foreign missions and 
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who use their influence to prevent any aggressive 
movement in that direction on the part of the meet- 
ings to which they belong; and yet their ministry 
is reported to be “sound in doctrine, and suited to 
the needs of the congregation.” Meetings under 
the care of some of our most aggressive pastors con- 
tribute little or nothing to missions. And sometimes, 
when one of these pastors goes to a new meeting, the 
contributions immediately drop one-half or more. 
How far this condition may be due to a habit 
of Friends, long insisted upon, to look rather to 
inward feeling and movement, and the fear of 
creaturely activity, and the failure of our Discipline 
to lay on the Church a definite responsibility, we 
may not be able to tell. It is probably fully as much 


due to the emphasis in preaching being too exclusively 
upon what we believe rather than upon what we do. 


But in either case the Church is responsible for its 
own voice in its discipline and advices. 

At the time the Discipline was written the great 
quickening to the Church had not come, so far as 
missionary responsibility was concerned. It becomes 
its duty now to make its responsibility more distinctly 
emphasized. . 

It should be no longer possible for any meeting 
to feel itself clear while failing in this regard. And 
no minister should be considered sound in doctrine 
or in good standing in the Church who disbelieves 
in the work of foreign missions. It is time that 
the Church should clear itself of any responsibility 
for such negligence. Its voice should ring clear, as 
does that of the parent yearly meeting, that far out- 
strips our American churches in effective work both 
“at home and abroad.” 


Chings of Interest 


There will necessarily be some delay in completing our 
canvass of the California field. We hope, however, at an 
early date to have Hermon D. Williams finish the work he 


has so efficiently begun. 


The Friends University Y. M. C. A. gospel team, consisting 
of four students, accompanied by Prof. Reagan, and the 
Friends gospel team of a like number of students, and Prof. 
Stranahan, spent the Christmas holidays in evangelistic 
efforts, the former team at Norwich, Kans., and the latter 
at Buffalo, Kans. 

* xk Ox 

The Friends of South Wabash, Ind., recently engaged in 

a series of Union Meetings with the other two churches of 


the city. The interest was good most of the time. The 
pastors did the preaching. ‘The Bible School and Christian 
Endeavor are both in flourishing condition. There is also 
a good attendance at the meeting for worship First-days. 

* ok Ok 


Frances C. Jenkins, who has been making her home with 
a daughter in Wabash, Ind., had a very serious accident 
recently while visiting her sister in Canton, N. C. She fell 


and fractured a bone in her hip, but has recovered sufficiently } 


to return to Kansas City, where she is now staying with 
another daughter at 3217 Campbell St. Frances Jenkins is 
in her 86th year and her recovery is necessarily slow. 

* Ok Ok 


An interesting proposition adopted at a late session of the 
Friends monthly meeting at Whittier, Cal. was one intro- 


duced by President Thomas Newlin, providing for “Affiliated 
Membership,” for college students whose homes are else- 
where, Friends or others, during their stay in Whittier. 
This pledges them to loyalty to Christ and His service, and 
to active efforts in co-operation with the local Friends meet- 
ing in promoting religious work and spiritual life in the 
community. A considerable number of students have had 
their names enrolled in this membership, and seem likely 
to be increasingly helpful in the religious life of the college 
and the community in discharging the obligations involved, 
as well as being themselves upheld in steadfastness to Chris- 
tian duty while separated from home influences. 
kk x 


The Y. M. C. A. Gospel team of Earlham College, con- 


Among Ouvselyes 


sisting of T. E. Jones, evangelist, and G. A. Leighman, 
singer, and a corps of personal workers, closed a very suc- 
cessful ten days’ meeting at Danville, Ind, the Ist inst. 
As a result there were twenty-six conversions and ten addi- 
tions to the Church. There seemed to be a general awaken- 
ing throughout the entire country. Every business house 
was visited, and many private homes, in company with the 
pastor, Willis Bond. They also organized a Bible class in 
a tailor shop, where a company of young men will gather 
each First-day morning. Great crowds were in attendance 
at all the meetings, regardless of the rainy weather. And 
the most beautiful feature about the meetings was that the 
greatest unity and harmony prevailed throughout. 
* * x 


Wm. G. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio, General Secretary of the 
American Railway Literary Union, has issued his annual re- 
port, which is very encouraging. A number of the great rail- 
ways of the country have cleaned up their news service in 
accordance with his recommendations. ‘This work makes 
travel safer because it purifies and raises the tone of the liter- 
ature which the traveling public read. In his tour of inspec- 
tion this year he traveled about ten thousand miles. 

In connection with this work he has found opportunity to 
deliver several addresses on Peace before large bodies of stu- 
dents at a number of colleges and universities. His note on 


| this subject closes as follows: “We have now an invitation 


from the Brotherhood of Park Presbyterian Church, in the 
city of Erie, Pa., to address them on “The Treaties Pending 
Before the Senate.’ We expect to give the address about the 


‘middle of First month. ‘The field is ripe unto the harvest. ” 


* kK x 


In last week’s issue of the Congregationalist appeared a 
picture of James Wood, of Mt. Kisco, N. Y., and the follow- 
ing item: 

“Since its receipts of recent gifts of over a million dollars, 
the American Bible Society is preparing to operate on a 
previously undreamed-of scale. The election of Mr. James 
Wood to the Society’s presidency is therefore of national 
interest. He has been active in the Society for many years 
as vice-president and chairman of its most important com- 
mittees. He thus possesses unusual qualifications for the 
important office to which he has been called. Mr. Wood is 
a leading member of the Friends and is chairman of the Five - 
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Years’ Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends in America, 
which represents the Orthodox Quakers of the United States 
and Canada. He is a manager of both Bryn Mawr and Haver- 
ford Colleges. But he is best known as one of the leading 
authorities and workers in prison reform. For several years 
he has been president of the New York State Reformatory 
for Women, of which it has been remarked that it is the only 
reformatory where the inmates often prefer to remain rather 
than go out. He is the trusted friend and adviser of the 
hundreds of women who have served terms there. He has 
also been a leading worker in the cause of international peace 
and has done much to make the Lake Mohonk Conference 
on International Arbitration the great power it is in inter- 
national affairs.” 
* *K xX 

A welcome extended to incoming members of the Friends 
meeting at Whittier, Cal., on the evening of the 28th ult., 
was made a most pleasant occasion. Each one of the large 
company assembled was greeted by the reception committee, 
and was labeled with a card bearing his or her name, a 
special color being used to designate new members. From 
the Bible School bungalow, where a social season was en- 
joyed, the company was conducted in sections to the church 
dining room where refreshments were served, and thence 
repaired to the auditorium. Here, following prayer by 
Thomas Armstrong, a warm welcome was extended to the 
new members on behalf of the church, by the pastor, H. Edwin 
McGrew. Following this, each department of the church 
participated in the greeting, Dr. A. H. Jessup speaking for 
the Bible School, Bruce Douglas for the Christian Endeavor, 
Dr. C. R. Dixon for the Men’s League, and Grace White for 
the Women’s Missionary Society. The Girls’ College Glee 
Club, numbering fifteen voices, gave a vocal rendering as the 
closing number. ‘Tasteful decorations of palms, asparagus, 
plumosis and poinsettias 
added brightness to the scene. ‘The occasion was notable, 
not only on acount of the pleasant features of the program, 
but because of the large addition to the church which it 
recorded, the new members welcomed numbering 108. These 
included those who for several preceding weeks had applied 
for membership through convincement, by certificates from 
other Friends meetings and letters from other denominations, 
largely as a result of the quickening experienced through a 
late series of union evangelistic meetings conducted in Whit- 
_tier. 

* * x 

A very happy event took place at Economy, Ind., the 4th 
inst. It was the celebration of the soth anniversary of the 
wedding of Elim Osborn and Agnes Patterson. Nine children 
gathered again at the pleasant home. Of the five strviving 
sons three are civil engineers, Frank at Denver, Joseph at 
Indianapolis and Jesse at Cleveland. Roland is in the under- 
taking business at Shreveport, La, and John is in the 
wholesale business at Richmond, Ind. Their four daughters 
are all living, Helen Massy, of Richmond, Ind.; Jennie Bal- 
lenger and Ethel Marshall, of Economy, and one still at home, 
Daisy Osborn, the youngest, to whose tact and ability as a 
hostess the success of the event was largely due. ‘These with 
twenty-three grand children, and three great, grand children, 
make up the family circle. The bride and groom were pre- 
sented with a number of presents, dollars in gold, a gold 
loving cup, two gold handled umbrellas and a cut-glass 
bowl. After dinner a short program was given, consisting 
of reminiscent talks by the bride and groom, an original 
poem by R. I. Patterson, the bride’s brother, of Muncie, Ind., 
and remarks by O. M. Frazer, besides music and story-telling. 
The bride’s sister, Electa Thornburg, and Amanda Lamb, 
who attended the wedding fifty years ago were present. 


in the several rooms occupied, 
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Elim Osborn and his wife have resided continuously in 
Economy since their marriage. ‘They are faithful members 
of the Friends Church there, and their lives count for the 
best things. 

Economy has been the home of the Osborns for many 
years. Charles Osborn, the Friends minister of anti-slavery 
fame, laid out the town of Economy in 1825. Another Charles 
Osborn, the grandson of the Charles mentioned above was 
also a minister in the Friends meeting there for thirty years; 
his widow, Aseneth Osborn, still resides in Economy, Elim 
Osborn’s father was a nurseryman and has become well 
known as the man who began a daily temperature record 
in 1833. Elim Osborn has continued this record since his 
father’s death. This is now considered a valuable record, as 
it contains an unbroken statement of the temperature for 
79 years, with three observations daily. This record is 
several years older than the Government record. 


*x* kK mM 


Western Work sums up the suggestions that have been 
offered concerning the coming Five Years’ Meeting program 
in the following language: 

“The most encouraging indication visible today among 
Friends as a church is that of a common consciousness. 
The occasion which has brought this to light is the impending 
Five Years’ Meeting. From all quarters come similar sug- 
gestions as to what the character of that meeting should be 
and what it should accomplish. There is a community of 
interest in the direction of social service, missions, Bible 
schools and in all the regular lines of our denominational 
activities. ‘There is a common feeling that service is of more 
importance than doctrine. The almost universal suggestion 
is that our activities be cared for by commissions who shall 
seek the best means of service. 

“All these and many other suggestions concerning the Five 
Years’ Meeting indicate that our society is approaching and 
feeling a social solidarity of service and purpose. This 
augurs well for the future. It assures the obliteration of 
those things which have kept us broken into fragments, mak- 
ing our society which in its entirety is comparatively small, 
infinitesimal in service and sporadic in purpose. ‘Lines of 
Cleavage’ will disappear in this fervor of purpose and service. 
Those responsible for the arrangement for and conduct of this 
next Five Years’ Meeting should capitalize this evident con- 
dition and provide that this rudimentary unity of purpose be 
brought to a maturity which will assure the accomplishment 
of the service required of our society.” 

x Ok x 


Delegates to the Five Years’ Meeting have been appointed 
as follows: : 

Bayttmorr—Allen C. Thomas, Samuel R. Neave, John R. 
Cary, Francis A. White, Anna B. Thomas, Sara H. Hoge. 
Alternates—l,. Oscar Moon, S. Edgar Nicholson, Margaret T. 


‘Carey, Margaret H. Elliott. 


InpDIANA—Timothy Nicholson, Luke Woodard, Charles E. 
Tebbetts, Robert L. Kelly, Joseph John Mills, Ira Johnson, 
Daisy Barr, Joseph A. Goddard, Richard Haworth, Charles E. 
Carey, Charles E, Hiatt, Nathan Gilbert, Fred. Carter, W. A. 
Macy, Tennyson Lewis, Allen. D. Hole, Truman C, Ken- 
worthy, Mary Bruner, Albert L. Copeland, Charles Replogle, 


Fred. Tormohlen, George W. Bird, Esther Cook, Ida S. 


Henley, Frank Douglas, Rebecca T. Davis. Alternates— 
William H. Coffin, Parvin W. Bond, Ancil E. Ratliff, Wm. P. 
Henley, Dorothy Luther, Fannie C. Pickett, Ethel Kirk Cal- 
vert. 

IowA—David M. Edwards, Harry R. Keates, W. Jasper 
Hadley, Stephen M. Hadley, Emma Coffin, Viola Smith, Edith 
Smith, William S. Kitch, Albert W. Green, Joseph Sopher, 
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Zeno Doan, Alvin Hoskins, Philip Slack, Ora Carrell. 
Alternates—W. Irving Kelsey, Frank W. Sprague, E. Howard 
Brown, Clarence M. Case, Anna K. Kitch, Viola Spurgeon, 
Pliny Fry, A. J. Hadley, Grace Elliott, I. N. Rich, Alfred J. 
Hanson, Asenath Carter, C. J. Bowles, William Mather. 

Kansas—Edmund Stanley, L. Clarkson Hinshaw, Dr. Wm. 
L. Pearson, Francis A. Wright, IT. Wallace Cline, Nathan D. 
Perry, Nathan Ridgeway, Albert L. Cox, Homer LL. Cox, 
Melissa S. Fellow, Abigail C. Haworth, Elisha H. Janeway, 
Mary E. Sibbitt, Susie F. Wilcox, Achsa C. Kenyon, Alvin 
Coppock, Jacob V. Carter. © Alternates—Philemon Jones, 
Robert C. Smith, Arthur Rush, Wallace C. Kemp, Adelbert 
Albertson, F. Olin Hunt, Arthur Wollam, John M. Newlin, 
Leroy C. Thornburg, Stella Hammond, William P. Haworth, 
Etta Asher, Eunice Hunt, Martha M. Woodard, Jesse C. 
Hobson, L. A. Coppock, Anthony Ballard. 

N. Carotina—L. Lyndon Hobbs, J. Elwood Cox, J. Edwin 
Jay, Eli Reece, Josiah Nicholson, Thomas F. Andrew, Herbert 
W. Reynolds, S. Louise Bridgers, Mary M. Petty, E. Edgar 
Farlow, Zeno H. Dixon, William J. Reid. Alternates—Annie 
Williams, Leannah Hobson, John B. Griffith, Jeremiah S, Cox, 
Mary C. M. Pearson. 

OrEcon—Ezra G. Pearson, H. Elmer Pemberton, N. Blanche 
Ford, S. Alice Hanson, Lindley A. Wells, E. H. Woodward, 
Abijah J. Weaver. 

WESTERN—Charlotte FE. Vickers, Edward M. Woodard, 
William Trueblood, Morris E. Cox, Murray S. Barker, Dinah 
T. Henderson, Eliza C. Henderson, Morton C. Pearson, 
William Henry Matchett, Oliver P. Clark, George H. Moore, 
David Hadley, Mary Emily Ellis, Gertrude Moon Reinier, 
Lewis W. McFarland, Oliver C. Elliott, Amos K. Hollowell, 
Ruth W. Newsom, John E. Macy, Lydia Taylor Painter. 

WiLtmincton—Levi Mills, Albert J. Brown, Frank Barrett, 
Anna Stimson, Lindley Jones, Ellison R. Purdy, Laura B. 
Sparks, Nancy C. Leonard, Amos Cook, Emma S. Townsend, 
Fremont B. Milner. Alternates—Ada C. Brown, Reuben B. 
Peelle, Jesse H. Harvey, Mary E. Bailey, Samuel Dunlap, 
Elmer D. Cook, Eva Terrell Woody, Jennie Cary, Rufus 
Kersey, Arthur Cary, Olive Berger. 


Correspondence 


To THE Eprror of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

As Friends are inquiring about Nathan Frame, the com- 
mittee thinks proper to say through your paper that he is 
improving slowly although not out of danger. The doctor 
says “the canceis are killed.” He is able to sit up some. 
Esther is with him and is faithfully caring for him. 

Any Friends wishing to assist them in a financial way 
should send their contributions to Wm. Trueblood, 320 E. 
Mulberry Street, Kokomo, Ind. Any offering will be thank- 
fully received. 

Sincerely, 
Auprey F, Dr Lon, 
Secretary of the Nathan and Esther Frame Fund. 
* ok x 


To THE Eprtor oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I am deeply interested in the suggestions Friends are 
making in relation to the character of the approaching Five 
Years’ Meeting. The great doctrines of the Gospel must 
always be conspicuously held forth, and often restated and 
preached. I was very much pleased with and fully approve 
the article from Lewis Stout in Tue AMERICAN FRIEND of 
late date (I do not claim entire originality for the following 
statements). 

We all know that right thinking is necessary to right 
acting. If Quakerism does not insist on right thinking, how 


[First month 
“is it going to insist on right acting or conduct? Will there 
be religious character without religious belief? Will there 


be moral conduct without moral conviction? . Will there ever 
be freedom for which Quakerism yearns, without foundation 
principles? It was the Master who said “The Truth shall 
make you free.” Can Quakerism drop its insistance on Truth 
and continue its freedom? And without a platform of prin- 
ciples, and principles are beliefs, what will Quakerism stand 
on, and what will it stand for? And why should anybody 
stand for it? 

It is not necessary to maintain a denomination to furnish 
an opportunity for everybody to believe what they please and 
do what they please; the world can work at that seven days 
in the week without the help of an ecclesiastical organization. 
Quakerism in the past has suffered greatly because of its 
doctrinal laxity. It is to be hoped that the mistakes of the 
past may not be repeated. We have a good declaration of 
faith issued by the founder of the Friends Church; and then 
a full declaration of faith issued by a conference made up 
of delegates from all the yearly meetings in the world. This 
statement of doctrine passed that body without a dissenting 
voice. Now let the Five’ Years Meeting pass upon these 
declarations, making them the foundation ground of the Uni- 
form Discipline; this would at once relieve the présent 
unsettlement, and would open the way for a general union 
among Friends in this country. 

The conference should first of all be a holy convocation 
unto the Lord. The faith and experience of its members 
should be confirmed and confessed, so that it could be 
recorded as at the first conferences, “They were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost.” Secondly, as at the first business meeting 
of the church, the men to be chosen for the secular as well 
as religious work were to be men full of Faith and the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom, and of good report. Can we desire any 
lower standard for the service of the Five Years Meeting? 
Are not the privileges and responsibilities of today the same 
as at the beginning. ‘Then the great leading’ work was to 
evangelize the world, to preach Jesus from house to house 
and publicly. The evangelical and evangelistic spirit char- 
acterized the early church. “They went everywhere preaching 
the word,” and there were added to the church daily such 
as were being saved, the Lord working mightily through the 
Gospel until a vast extent of country was evangelized. Go 
ask the apostles what made their ministry such a marvel 
among men! Ask them how they were able, without learning, 
without wealth, without social influence—beaten, imprisoned, 
weary, htingry, and naked, to shake the whole land, from Cape 
Carmorin to Britain, and from Scythia to the pillars of Her- 
cules! and to plant churches where Homer and Virgil had 
sung; where Plato and Aristotle had reasoned; where Lycur- 
gus and Solon had given laws; where Socrates and Cato 
had taught the people morals, and where Demosthenes and 
Cicero had thrilled the populace by their unsurpassed elo- 
quence! Ask them how the temples of the gods, venerable 
and sacred by the lapse of ages, were smitten as by’an invis- 
ible hand! And their answer will be, “not by might nor by 
power, but by the Spirit of the Lord, given in that upper 
room at Jerusalem.” 

There must be a people prepared of the Lord “whose sin 
is purged and their iniquity taken away,” before they are 
able to say, “Here am I, send me.” Discarding the blood 
and the essential deity of Jesus precludes the possibility of 
help beyond the feeble resource of human wisdom; they are 
limited to natural resources. Man needs the supernatural. 
This supernatural power is imparted by the personal impar- 
tation of the Holy Sprit. He alone is efficient and sufficient. 

Joun Henry Dovuctas. 
Pasadena, Cal., First Month 3, 1912. 


18, 1912.] 
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Neins in Brief 


Dr. John Grier Hibben, Stuart Pro- 
fessor of Logic at Princeton since 1897, 
has been elected President of Princeton 
University to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Dr. Woodrow Wilson. 

kk OK 


George Wharton Pepper will address 
a meeting to be held under the auspices 
of the Young Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Friends Foreign Missionary Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, at 
Meeting-house, on Sixth-day, First 
month 26th, at 8 o’clock. All are cordi- 


ally invited. 
kk Ok 


The first important naval battle in the 
Turco-Italian war was fought in the 
Red Sea the 7th inst. An Italian cruiser 
squadron sank seven Turkish gunboats 
after a sharp conflict. A large number 
of Turkish seamen went down with 
their ships, but others were rescued by 
boats from the Italian warships. A 
Turkish yacht was captured and is being 
brought to Italy. 

hh let ok 

Collier's, in a recent issue, devotes 
more than a page to the Men and Re- 
ligion campaign. The writer of the 
article specifies instances where, as a 
result of the meeting, employers of 
labor have sought to rectify wrongs in 
their business, have altered their plants 
with a view to the comfort of the work- 
ers; instances, too, of fresh attention to 
boys. 

* kK Ox 

The French Minstry has been reor- 
ganized with Raymond Poincare as 
Prime Minister and head of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The downfall of Caillaux came as a 
tesult of double dealing in the Cabinet. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. 
Delcasse concluded secret treaties with 
foreign powers largely on his own re- 
sponsibility; while Caillaux himself car- 
ried on a private correspondence with 
German officials while his cabinet were 
officially negotiating with Germany over 
Morocco. 

The Spanish Cabinet has also resigned 
as the result of a divergence of views 
with King Alfonso as to the advisability 
of commuting the death sentence of one 
of the rioters, who murdered a Judge 
and wounded several court officials in 
the town of Cullera, last Ninth month. 


Notices 


A regular meeting of the .Friends 
Educational Association will be held at 
Friends Select School, 140 North Six- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia, on Seventh- 
day, First Month 27th, at 2.30 P. M. 

Program—An address by Superinten- 
dent William A, Wirt of Gary, Ind. 
Discussion. 

x ok Ox 

The Eighth Annual Conference of the 
National Child Labor Committee will 
be held in Louisville, Kentucky, First 
month 25th-28th. The program will 
be devoted to “Child Labor and 
Education.” 


Custom of Friends 
specially solicited 

M. GATCHEL, ‘ 
126 N. 2ist Street, Philadeiphia 


12th Street | 
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PREMIUMS 


A Calendar for Quakers—1912 
Arranged by HORACE MATHER LIPPINCOTT 


Is original and new in every detail. Upon each calendar leaf is 
mounted a picture of artistic and historic value. Seven are 
taken from famous paintings and five from original photo- 
graphs. The poetical selections are from Whittier. The 
monthly diagrams are hand-drawn, clear and novel in design. 
Size, 10x 16 inches. Colors, blue-gray and black. The best 
calendar we have yet offered. 


Price, postpaid . . . pe. 90.60 
The American Friend and this Calendar, postpaid: 1.98 


The Real Palestine 
By LEWIS GASTON LEARY 


Gives the reader a clear conception of just what Palestine 
and its people are to-day. The author has not only madea 
close study of the Holy Land and its people, but has /ived 
there and speaks the language. His vivid descriptions, 
homely comparisons and numerous illustrations, are second 
only to a visit to the country itself. The work is interesting 
and accurate—an invaluable hand-book to accompany the 
International Lessons on Life of Christ this year. 63 full- 
page illustrations, 8 diagrams and maps. Attractive cloth 
binding, 210 pages. 


Price,-postpaidemare.. . : . . % . . $1.08 


The American Friend and this Book, postpaid . 2.25 


Stories of Hebrew Heroes By RUFUS M. JONES 


MATA ‘ Makes the great and good people who lived long ago seem very 

M real. While told primarily for children, it is full of interest 
i for adults. The style is simple, yet unaffected, and the touch 
of human interest 1s so appealing that it stirs the imagination 
and reaches the heart. Boys and girls cannot help loving the 
Old Testament heroes after reading this book. Parents, 
teachers and children have abundantly approved it and one of the 
leading psychologists in the country has pronounced it the best 
collection of Bible stories in existence. Ulustrated, cloth-bound, 
160 pages. 


Price, postpal dee Ce eran on eee ce aos t,t $1.00 
The American Friend and this Book. postpaid. . . 2.35 


Jacob and Esau 


The Quakers in the American Colonies 
By RUFUS M. JONES, ISAAC SHARPLESS and AMELIA M. GUMMERE 


Embodies in one volume the story of American Quakerism during 
its most active and influential period. It tells how the early 
pioneer Friends came to the new world and spread the Truth from 
Barbadoes to Maine, how they became influential in politics and 
governed for a time Rhode Island, Pennsylvania and North Caro- 
lina. It also interprets the inner life of the Society, and traces the 
rise and development of many Quaker institutions such as 
Monthly, Yearly and Quarterly Meetings, the Eldership, the 
Discipline and a host of minor testimonies and forms. 


“Tt contains also many hints in regard to great principles of 
life and religion, which cannot fail to be of value to all 
students of religious history.”—Sritish Friend. 


It affords for the first time a true perspective of American Quaker- 
ism, and is invaluable to all who would understand the work and 
mission of Friends. Cloth, 8vo, 580 pages. 


Price, postpaid... may 
The American Friend and this Book, postpaid .... 4.25 
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Containing dates of Yearly and 


Quarterly Meetings of Friends in 
the United States and Canada. 


Also general information of the 
Friends’ Meetings Around the 
World. Statistics. 


Price Ten Cents 
POSTAGE STAMPS RECEIVED 


Friends Book and Tract Committee 
144 E. Twentieth Street, NEW YORK 
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O appraisal aS to value of security. 
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The Life of J. Bevan Braithwaite 


J. BEVAN BRAITHWAITE (Frontispiece) 


By His Children 


is of special interest to American 
Friends since its subject was the 


FATHER OF THE RICHMOND 
DECLARATION OF FAITH. 


For years J. Bevan Braithwaite was a 
leading figure in London Yearly Meet- 
ing. Five times he visited America. 


“The visit in 1887 was to attend the Rich- 
mond Conference, when he largely drafted 
the declaration of faith, which was issued 
by that conference, the story of which is 
well told in this book, and which, with 
Allen Jay’s account, will furnish the fullest 
information we shall ever get of this 
event.’—Rufus M. Jones. 

“This is a delightful and instructive bio- 
graphy and will be an inspiration to many. 
It covers a period of Christian life almost 
unique for world-wide interest and develop- 
ment.”’— The Friend. 

“The many excellent photographs are a 
valuable feature of the book.’—Znglish 
Churchman. 


8vo, Cloth, 404 pages 


A limited number of copies have been secured at a special price, and until 
the supply is exhausted the regular $2.66 edition will be sold for $1.16, postage 
prepaid. With a NEW SUBSCRIPTION to ‘‘ The American Friend,’’ $2.00. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS DESIRED in a 
refined home in Washington. Very convenient 
to car line and Union Station. Laura N 
Witson, 46 Bryant St., Washington, D.C. 


_ FOR RENT.—A farm of 60-70 acres, situated 
in Montgomery Co., about eight miles from 
City Hall, Phila. Will rent only to reliable 
farmer, wellrecommended. Apply “H,’’ office 
of THe AMERICAN FRienp, 1010 Arch St., Phila. 
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ing copies of ‘‘Why Quakers do not use Water 
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Day-break 


There’s a light upon the mountains, and the day is at the 
spring, 
When our eyes shall see the beauty and the glory of the King; 


Weary was our heart with waiting, and the night-watch 
seemed so long, 


But his triumph-day is breaking, and we hail it with a song. 


In the fading of the starlight we can see the coming mom ; 
And the lights of men are paling in the splendors of the dawn; 
For the eastern skies are glowing as with light of hidden fire, 


And the hearts of men are stirring with the throbs of deep 
desire. 


He is breaking down the barriers, he is casting up the way ; 
He is calling*for his angels to build up the Gates of Day; 

But the angels here are human, not the shining hosts above, 
For the drumbeats of his army are the heart-beats of our love. 


—Henry Burton 
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fhe International Dible School Lesson 


FIRST QUARTER. 


LESSON V, 


SECOND MONTH 4, IQI2. 


WISE MEN LED BY THE STAR. 


MatTTrHew 


2:54 a2 


(For Special Study, verses 1-12.) 
Go_pEN Text.—Look unto Me and be ye saved, all the ends 
of the earth; for I am God and there is none else. Isa. 45: 22. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, First month 2oth. 


Matt. 2: I-12. 
Third-day. 
Fourth-day. 
Fifth-day. 
Sixth-day. 
Seventh-day. 
First-day. 


Zion glorified. 


The bright, the 


Time—B. C. 4, not long after the 
presentation in the Temple. ‘The infant 
about six weeks old. 

Place—Somewhere in Bethlehem, 
probably a house, and not the stable as 
so often pictured in art. : 

Rulers.—Augustus, Roman Emperor; 
Herod, King of Judea. 


Contemporaries—The Roman authors | 


Ovid, Livy, Seneca 
Parallel Passage.—None. 


Gentiles flocking to the King. 
Morning Star. 


Like the other Gospels Matthew is | 


anonymous. In the earliest manuscripts 


its title is ‘According to Matthew,” | 


which may mean “by Matthew” or one 


which follows Matthew as the chief 


authority. 


Matthew begins his account at Beth- | 


lehem not mentioning the incident of the 


first part of Luke. The number of | 
references to the Prophets, the many | 


Hebrew expressions and terms lead to 
the conclusion that the Gospel was 
primarily written for Jewish Christians, 
as that of Luke for Gentiles. 


1. “Now when Jesus was born.” Mat- | 


thew passes over the incident related 
in Luke 2:1-20. “Bethlehem.” 
17 87-0 UL. Sait. 22 12, 1 oa, fOri13- 
Gen. 35:19, etc. “Herod.” There are 
seven Herods mentioned in the New 
Testament, and it is not always easy 
at first to distinguish them. ‘This was 
the one known as Herod the Great, the 
founder of the family. 


Judg. | 


He died about | 


two years after the birth of Christ. The | 


events of the chapter therefore occurred 
near the close of his reign. He was 
an able man, but was jealous, suspicious, 
unscrupulous and cruel. “Wise-men.” 
Amer. R. V. One word in the Greek— 
“Magi.” 


not by any means deceivers. Daniel is 


classed among Magi (Dan. 5:20). The | 
legend that they were three in number— | 
Baltasar—and | 
Such | 


Gaspar, Melchior, and 
kings, has no historic foundation. 
a visit, however, would be in accord 
with known facts, as there is an account 
of Magi visiting the Emperor Nero. 

2. “His star.” Some new star which 
was believed to presage the coming of 
the Messiah. “Worship.” Make obei- 
sance to him, thus recognizing him as a 
king. As the Jews were scattered over 
the world they might well have heard 
of the expected Messiah. 

Many attempts have been made to 
identify this star, but none of them 
satisfactory; the most plausible is that 
it was a temporary one like that de- 
scribed by Kepler, the great astromoner, 
in A. D. 1605. 


Astrologers, a priestly class, | 


Wise men lead by the star. 


Star out of Jacob. Numb. 24: 10-19. 
Rejoicing in the light. 


Isa. 60: I-14. 


Isa. 60: 15-22. 
Coming of the Gentiles. 


Isa. II: I-I0. 
PSae72i osu 
Rev. 22: 13-21. 
3. “Troubled.” Because he knew that 


the Jews looked for a Messiah who 
would be an earthly monarch, and if 


he came Herod’s throne would be in || 


danger. Compare Numb. 24:17. 

4. “Chief priests and scribes.” Hardly 
the Sanhedrim as some think, but more 
likely a gathering of those considered 
experts in the matter. 


5. “Where the Christ’? R. V. ‘The 
Messiah. 
6. “Thus it is written.” This quota- 


tion does not agree with any one pas- 
sage of the Old Testament either in the 
Hebrew or Greek versions. As is well 
known literal, verbal accuracy in quota- 
tion is unusual in the Bible. The writer 
was content if he gave the spirit, more- 
over he sometimes combined different 
passages as is the case here. For the 
most part the passage follows the 
Septuagint (Greek) of Micah 5: 2-4, but 
the prophet has “Ephratha” where Mat- 
thew has “land of Judah,” “thousands” 
where Matthew has “princes,” and at 
the close, instead of continuing the quo- 
tation from Micah, adds “which shall 
be a shepherd of my people Israel,” 
words not in Micah at all, but which 
refers to David in II Sam. 5:2; I Chron. 
Tis: 

7. “Learned of them exactly what time 
the star appeared.” Amer. -R. V. Se- 
cured the exact data of the phenomenon. 
The “wise-men” found out at Jerusalem 
that Bethlehem was the place to go. 

8. “Worship him also.”. His pre- 
tended motive. 

9. “And lo, the star,” etc. There is 
nothing in the account to warrant the 
often expressed idea that the star 
guided them to Jerusalem; indeed the 
use of “lo”! implies that it was a sur- 
prise that there should be guidance 
now. They saw the star in the East, 
they knew the Messiah would come in 
Judea, they went to the capital to in- 
auire (verse 2), which they would 
hardly have done, if the star was then 
guiding them. 

How the star could indicate the house 
is not explained and must be left as a 
miracle, for no star such as we know 
could possibly -indicate any particular 
locality on the earth. 

10. “Reioiced.” ‘They had found the 
long-sought-for goal. 

tt. “House.” Wherever the birth 
had taken place the “Holy Family” 
were now abiding in a house. Matthew 
‘mplies that Joseph was residing in 
Pethlehem (see also verses 22, 23). 
“Treasures.” The chests or bags in 


which they carried their valuables. 
“Gold, frankincense, and myrrh.” The 
usual gifts to a sovereign. Compare 
Isa. 60:6; Psa. 45:8, 9. The last two 
were aromatic gums used in perfumes 
and in medicine. 

12. God speaks to His servants in a 
way that they will understand and in 
that age men expected to receive Divine 
intimations through dreams and visions. 
“Another way.” Not via Jerusalem. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR SECOND MONTH 4, I9QI2. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR IDEALS. 
JOHN 15: 1-8. 
(Christian Endeavor Day.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
FIRST MONTH 297TH. 


II. Personal purity. I John 3: 3-10. 
III. Full consecration. Rom. 12:1, 2. 
IV. Training in service;. Rom. 12: 3-8. 
V. Christian fellowship. Mal. 3: 16-18. 
VI. Christian patriotism. Rom. 13: 6-10. 


VII. Christian homes. ‘Tit. 2: 1-8. 
Describe some Christian Endeavor 
ideals, 
Mention one ideal implied im the 
pledge. 


How does a pledge help us to attain 
our ideal? 


POINTERS. 


A good motto for the entrance to the 
Christian Endeavor Room— “Loafing. 
Not Allowed Here.” 

The Christian Endeavor Ideal implies 
a life of loyalty to Christ, 7. e., a life 
with a definite aim and purpose to do 
the Master’s will. One may be in 
America or China or Africa, may~ be 
surrounded by friends or foes; may be 
meeting adversity or success, still the 
loyalty remains—not for a day or a 
week or a year, but for all time—this is 
the Christian Endeavor ideal. — 

The Christian Endeavor ideal rein- 
forces this loyalty by daily prayer and 
Bible study. 

The Christian Endeavor ideal makes 
religious duty personal—each one must 
answer to his Christ for his conduct. 

The Christian Endeavor ideal would 
have everyone be.a live, loyal member 
of some Christian Church, And, : 

The Christian Endeavor ideal would 
have each one do for or through his 
church something on his own initiative— 
something other than the perfunctory 
and customary exercises—something for 
the Master not unlike the little kind- 
nesses and pleasant surprises which we 
nlan for those whom. we love dearly— 
all this is included in the Christian 
Endeavor ideal. 

* * 
QUOTATIONS. 


Each taking a small part in a prayer 
meeting is like the many little coals of a 
grate fire. One big speech is like one 
big lump of coal. which will burn 
poorly—Amos R. Wells. 

k ok x 


The Christian Endeavor society is the 
sail of a small church and the rudder of 
a large one.—Russell H. Conwell. 

* OK Ok : 

A church that does not rear its youth 
for Jesus Christ. is dying at the top and 
sapless at the roots—T. L. Cuyler. 


The American Friend 


“Trath is the highest thing.a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 


Voie le 


Two Kinds of Appeal 


On the journey from the Red Sea through the 
wilderness to Canaan, the Israelites passed through 
the region where Moses had spent his years of 
preparation and had had his great vision, and here 
they were met by a great personality of that country, 
named Hobab, which is possibly another name for 
Jethro. Moses urged his old friend and kinsman to 
join them and go on with them and share the blessing 
which had been promised to them. ‘We are journey- 
ing,” Moses said, “unto the place of which the Lord 
has said, I will give it to you: come thou with us, 
and we will do thee good; for the Lord has spoken 
good concerning Israel” (Num. 10: 29-82). But 
the appeal did not touch Hobab. He does not ques- 
tion the facts that the Lord is going to do good to 
Israel, that they are the heirs of divine promises and 
‘that they will enter the goodly land of Canaan at 
the end of the journey. But it does not closely 
eoncern him. He has other interests which satisfy 
him and hold him back from the venture. ‘‘No,” 
he says, “‘I will not go; I am going to stay in my 
‘own land and with my own kindred,” or, as we should 
say today, “I have my own affairs to look after.” 

- Then Moses tries another kind of appeal: “Leave 
us not, I pray thee, for thou canst be to us stead 
of eyes in this great wilderness in which we must 
encamp.” In other words: “If thou wilt not come 
for thy own good and to win a blessing for thyself, 
‘at least come for our sake and because of our need 
of thee and because thy presence and help will make 
our undertaking succeed; thou canst be guiding eyes 
to us in our difficult journey.” And this appeal 
apparently moved Hobab and won his assent. 

Like so many other incidents in the escape from 
Egypt and the journey to Canaan, this incident has 
a real, living present-day significance. There is a 
strange parallelism between the experiences in the 
journey to the outward Canaan and those on the way 
to the inward and spiritual Canaan. The Church 
has persistently made too much of Moses’ first form 
of appeal and too little of his second form of appeal. 
The Church has assumed that the one way to win 
men is to promise them “good” if they will come 
and throw in their lot with this great body, which 
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is now heir of the new promises and the instrument 
of blessings for this world and the next: “Come with 
us and we will do thee good. This is the way to 
peace and joy and deliverance and final salvation.” 
But vast multitudes hear this call as though they 
heard it not. They do not perhaps question the 
basal fact. It may be all true; only the appeal does 
not move them. 
are absorbing, and so long as the Church makes its 
appeal to them on the basis of self-interest they do , 
not heed it—they stay absorbed in their own affairs 
and their own occupations and let the “good” go by. 

The time has come for the Church to use, and to 
use powerfully, the other appeal: ‘Come, for we 
We need your trained eyes, your skilful 


They have other interests which 


need you. 
hands, your insight, your judgment. 
fresh ideas. 
world where we encamp is to carry good tidings to 
the poor, to heal the broken-hearted, to proclaim 


We need your 
We realize now that our task in this 


release to captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to 
change social conditions, to break down all systems 
which spoil human life, to open doors to larger, freer 
life for all men everywhere, to spread the sway of 
love and light and truth—to make the Kingdom of 
God grow real. We need every person who has any 
capacity for service, and you have no right to stay 
absorbed in self-interests when you can make your 
life count in this great work.” That is the new 
appeal of the Church. It makes its call on this 
line to a deep-seated tendency of our age. Al! our 
best men and women in all ranks of life now are 
eager to serve, to help; they have a real passion to 
minister to the great needs of humanity at home 
and abroad; they are only waiting for the Church 
to realize its true mission, to assume the leadership 
in this work of social ministry, and they will answer 
its call. It makes its call here, too, to another deep- 
seated instinct in us all. We like to be challenged 
to undertake what is hard and difficult—something 
which taxes all our powers. The moment the appeal 
is made to the spirit of courage and bravery in a 
man, the moment he feels the call to the spirit of 
dare in him, he is ready. When there is a eall for 
volunteers for a hazardous task there are always 
more than enough who hold up their hand. We lose 
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our young people because we call them to nothing, 
not because we ask too much of them. Let us try 
Moses’ call to Hobab. 
And, finally, we shall discover that this way of 
approach will bring at least as deep inward and 
spiritual experiences as our old way did. No serious 
person can take up any real piece of work for human 
relief and for the transformation of men without 
finding himself driven back closer to God and with- 
out finding himself thrown upon his knees for divine 
assistance. Here if anywhere, as he tries to help 
others, a person is convinced and convicted of his 


own sins and failures, and is brought face to face 
with the naked truth about himself, and here, as 
he strives to lift the fallen and heal the broken- 
hearted, he learns as never before to fall back upon 
the Everlasting Arms and to draw upon the inex- 
haustible resources of grace and power. If this 
appeal—because he could serve—took Hobab from 
home and kindred and his own affairs to the work 
of the Lord in the wilderness of Sinai, so will it 
today take men and women from absorption in self. 
and set them to work at the great tasks which are 
before the Church. R. M. J. 


Current Luents 


The President’s Efficiency Message 


The President sent a message to Congress last 
week based on the report of the Economy and Effi- 
ciency Commission. This commission, created by 
Congress about a year and a half ago, has been suc- 
cessfully looking into details of departmental man- 
agement and instituting changes which, as the 
President shows, have resulted, and will result in 
the future still more, in important savings for the 
Government. But the distinctive feature of the 
message is the proposed extension of the civil service 
system. The President would have the heads. of 
bureaus and most of the local officers in the depart- 
ments at Washington subject to the same rules of 
appointment and promotion as now obtain in sub- 
ordinate positions. ‘So long,” he says, ‘‘as appoint- 
ments to these offices must be confirmed by the 
Senate, and so long as appointments to them must 
be made every four years, just so long will it be 
impossible to provide a force of employees with a 
reasonably permanent tenure who are qualified by 
reason of education and training to do the best 
work.” From the standpoint of economy and effi- 
ciency the recommendations are sound, and it is to 
be hoped that Congress may find an early opportunity 
to enact laws carrying them into effect. 


* 
Woman Demonstrating Her Worth in Public Office 


Following the example of Chicago, Cleveland has 
placed a woman at the head of its school system. 
Harriet L. Keeler, who has been nearly forty years 
in the service of the city schools, is now to have 
entire charge of them. According to the Cleveland 
newspapers, she is the sixth woman to take office in 
that city. Of the others, the most interesting is 
Mildred Chadsey, who is chief of the sanitary police. 
The other Cleveland women officials are connected 
with outdoor relief, the school board and the library. 
The Cleveland Leader lays the responsibility for 
these new officials at the door of the suffragists and 
the Men’s League for Women’s Suffrage, who are 
thus demonstrating woman’s usefulness in public life. 


anx Comments 


Federating the Peace Societies 


The time has now come when it is highly desirable 
to unite the appalling number of peace organizations 
in existence at the present time, nearly all of which 
are working independently. It is gratifying, there- 
fore, to find the American Peace Society, of which 
Senator T. E. Burton is president, and Benj. F. 
Trueblood, secretary, preparing to modify its con- 
stitution so that it may embrace as auxiliaries the 
various local peace societies of the country. This 
will give to the smaller societies in good standing 
the endorsement of a national organization, and will 
facilitate the distribution of the income from the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation, which this year amounts 
to $32,000. It should also bring better results in 
constructive peace work. 

This plan of reorganization has already been 
unanimously approved by the trustees of the Car- 
negie Endowment, who have accordingly voted a 
subvention to the society for the year 1912, on condi- 
tion that the reorganization is effectively carried out. 
It has also been approved by the directors of both 
the New York and the Pennsylvania Peace Societies, 
which thus become constituents in the new federation. | 

The Executive Committee of the American Peace 
Society, under instructions from the Board of Direc- 


tors, have proceeded to take the necessary steps for 


putting the plans for reorganization as far as possible 
into immediate effect. 


ot 
The Forty-seventh Star 


New Mexico has qualified under the enabling act 
and has been proclaimed a State. Arizona is ex- 
pected to follow soon and become the forty-eighth 
member of the Union. These two commonwealths 
will now have the privilege of voting upon the pend- 
ing income tax amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and their votes may determine the fate of this 
measure. Thirty-one States have now ratified the 
amendment. With the addition of the two new 
States, thirty-six are necessary to constitute the 
constitutional majority. Since thirty-five were 
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necessary before, if both new States vote for rati- 
‘fication their admission will count for the amend- 
ment. The request of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and other organizations, that 
wine be omitted from the program of inaugura- 
tion, was heeded by the committee and Governor 
MeDonald, and augurs good for the new State. 


w* 
Open Debate on Treaties 


The Senate has decided to debate the pending 
international treaties in open session. This is the 
only fair procedure, since the points at issue are not 
bits of diplomatic business, but momentous principles 
in which the public are vitally and immediately 
interested. 

In more ways than one the course is advantageous 
to the cause of peace. The Senate will be more 
sensitive to public sentiment, and reason will bulk 
larger than political bargaining. 


a 


‘Woman Suffrage in Scandinavian Countries . 


The recent speech from the throne at the opening 
of the Swedish Parliament foreshadowed equal suf- 
frage for both sexes. The Scandinavian countries are 
today in the forefront of woman’s emancipation. In 
Finland women are now on an equal footing with 
men, and, with certain modifications, in Norway. 
It is natural enough that woman’s claims for 
political recognition should make their way first in 
those countries where the women, taken as a whole, 
come nearest to the cultural level occupied by the 
male electorate. But it is something more than 
school education that is at work. The social life 
of Scandinavia knows much less of the traditional 
restrictions and proprieties that characterize the 
relations of the sexes the world over. 


ot 
English to be China’s Future Language 


It would be a strange development if English 
should become the dominant language of China, yet 


the editor of a Chinese newspaper in San Francisco | 


finds ample reason for thinking so. He points out 
that the variation in Chinese dialects is so great that 
people of different localities have great difficulty in 
ainderstanding each other—a formidable obstacle to 
united effort. Among the low-cast Chinese pigeon 
English is more readily learned than Classi¢ Chinese. 
As for the official classes, they have long had English 
for their chief foreign language. In the universities 
and in some of the schools English has been taught 
for years, and a number of American teachers have 
been employed. The leaders of the progressive 


movement are enthusiastic admirers of America, and | 
their influence will be on the side of the teaching | 


of English, which may possibly become a kind of 
secondary language such as French was for Europe 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But if 
China achieves true unity it will have to evolve a 
standardized native language for its 400,000,000 


people, 


A New Use for Public School Buildings 


There is more than local importance in the decision 
of the Chicago School Board to open thirteen school 
buildings as neighborhood centers. Enlightened and 
educational recreation for adults, or young people 
not attending school, is especially sought. Dean 
Sumner, speaking of this plan, said, recently: 

“For the children we shall continue the privilege 
of recreation in the old schools and in those added 
this year. In the same buildings the older people 
will be urged to form social clubs, hear lectures, 
attend dramaties, join in advanced gymnasium work 
and hear and participate in debates.” 

This plan of providing meeting-places for parents’ 
clubs, debating societies and social organizations is 


akin to that which has met with such marked success 
in New York. 


a 

Reducing Danger on a Railway 

Scientific management by a Western railway has 
resulted in a notable decrease of deaths and injuries 
among both passengers and employees. Five hundred 
men were appointed a safety committee to study 
conditions on the right of way and in the yards 
and roundhouses. They promptly found an abun- 
dance of opportunities for improvement. Just how 
much credit is due to changes suggested by this com- 
mittee cannot be determined, but they are undoubt- 
edly responsible in large measure for the following 
record covering eleven months just past: 

47 per cent. reduction in trainmen killed. 

40.8 per cent. reduction in trainmen injured. 

30.7 per cent. reduction in switchmen killed. 

18.5 per cent. reduction in switchmen injured. 

50 per cent. reduction in stationmen killed. 

10.5 per cent. reduction in stationmen injured. 

32 per cent. reduction in trackmen injured. 

34 per cent. reduction in bridgemen injured. 

11.4 per cent. reduction in shop and roundhouse 
men injured, 

85 per cent. reduction in car repairers and in- 
spectors killed. 

Total reduction of 2,144 employees injured, or 
27.7 per cent. 


* 


In Behalf of Civic Interest 


It is a good omen when as practical a business 
man as President Darwin P. Kingsley, of the New 
York Life, comes out emphatically for civie interest. 
His words ought to be heeded: 

“No faithless treasurer, innocent of theft himself, 
who has left his vaults open and his books unchecked, 
was ever morally more guilty than is the average 
business man who, in his eager pursuit of success, 
has abandoned his civie obligations and turned the 
conduct of government over to men whom he holds 
in contempt. Unconsciously the business man has 
degenerated as a citizen, first neglecting legislation 
himself, and then hiring lawyers to tell him how he 
could get around laws that seemed to impede his 
progress. 
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Our Chinese Student Population 


BY DR. WILLIAM WISTAR COMFORT. 


At this time, when our attention is much turned 


toward China, it is instructive to remark what our 
American educational institutions are doing for 
some of the brightest of China’s young men. <A few 
statistics which happen to be in my possession will 
give an idea of America’s part and responsibility 
in the evolution of China, which is progressing with 
such unexpected rapidity. 

It will be no surprise to many to learn that there 
are 6,000 Chinese in New York City who have 
come to stay, who have in many cases married 
American women, who lead a community life, and 
who have adopted to a great extent Occidental dress 
and habits of life. Of this number, 350 are reckoned 
as professed Christians, while many more, of course, 
come directly under Christian influences through 
the churches and schools. 

But more interesting, because fraught with greater 
possibilities, is the student class scattered among our 
institutions of all grades. In 1910-11 the total of 
650 Chinese students was distributed as follows: 

323 in 31 different universities, 

72 in professional and technical schools, 

23 in colleges, 

36 in preparatory schools, 

196 in high schools and unclassified. 
Of this same total of 650, there were 443 private 
students and 207 government students (of which 
116 were sent with the indemnity fund and 91 by 
provincial funds or by boards of education in 
China).. Of 150 for whom statistics were available, 
68 came from government institutions, 57 from ae 
sionary institutions and 385 from private schools. 
The avérage age of the men was twenty-four years, 
and of the women, twenty-five. 

Of the delegation of 71 which arrived in San 
Francisco on Ninth month 4, 1911, for the present 
academic year, 61 were government students of one 
kind or another and 10 were private students. This 
latter fact is significant; it means that in the future, 
ov so long as the indemnity fund returned to China 
by John Hay’s advice may be applied to education, 
the number of government students selected by com- 
petition will tend to predominate. Of the delegation 
just mentioned, 50 stopped in the institutions of the 
Middle West, 5 in the Far West and 16 in the East. 
They came from 12 provinces of the Chinese Empire 


and from 23 different institutions. For the most: 


part they devote themselves to the study of agricul- 
ture, mining, engineering and political science. 
That comparatively few come to study medicine is 
remarkable and perhaps to be regretted. 
There are 16 Chinese student clubs in this country, 
forming The Chinese Students’ Alliance of America, 
which publishes a Monthly already in the seventh 
year of its existence. Moreover, one very handsome 
number of The Chinese Annual has been published 
by the New York Chinese Students’ Club. This 


has an English and a Chinese section, is richly illus- 


[First month 


trated, and contains editorials, four poems, reports 


and religious and political articles. [Fuimally, there 


is published monthly in New York a report of the 
Chinese Students’ Christian Association in North 
America. 

Beside the annual convention of the Chinese 
Students’ Alliance, which was held last summer at 
Princeton, the convention of the Christian Associa- 
tion at Pocono Pines was attended last summer by 
30 Chinese students, for the most part professed 


Christians. One of the speakers at the convention ~ 


was our friend, Thomas Raeburn White, of whose 
address the monthly report says: “[{[Mr.] White 
visited ‘us as a special deputy of the Peace Society 
of Friends, and he delivered an enlightening lecture 
on the work and progress of international arbitration 
in the world.” 

There are 48 Chinese students at present in Cor- 


nell University, and it has been my good fortune 


to be thrown somewhat intimately with a number 
of them. Probably about one-fourth of them are 
members of some evangelical church, but there are 
many more who are receptive to the best features 
of Christianity and are lending a ready car to the 
lessons of professing Christians. Ii is difficult not 
to be too enthusiastic when speaking of the voung 
men who have come into close contact with me. 
They are so much more attentive, serious, mature, 
self-possessed, respectful and appreciative than our 
own student classes. Diligent in their studies, they 
stand almost without exception near the top of their 
classes. This is only possible because they arrive 
in this country thoroughly trained in the written 
use of our tongue. With the pronunciation they 
naturally have much difficulty; yet some master it 
perfectly after years, and show the nicest diserimina- 
tion in their choice of words even in an vx iempore 
speech. It is a matter of common remark that 
they have a far better command of written Knglish 
than our American students—a fact which speaks 
worlds for the English instruction in the Chinese 


colleges and Selina, It will interest friends of | 


Robert Simkin and of Robert Davidson to know 
that we have here from Chungking an excellent 
product of their instruction in the person of [ Mr. ] 
Tsen, who is a Friend. 

As one meets these young men in their college 
life one is struck by their definiteness of purpose 
and by their devotion to the interests of their native 
country. They seem to regard their unusual oppor- 
tunities to gain an education in the light of a debt 
to be later discharged in favor of their country. For 
the most part they follow vocational and technical 
courses because our material equipment is superior 
to what they can find in China; but it is doubtful 
if we could improve upon those methods of incul- 
cating culture and a serious purpose which have been 
for centuries in vogue in the old empire. Deeply 
attached to their families in the far-away home, 
from which they. have been absent in some cases for 
five years, their interest in our own home life is 
quite affecting. Wise as serpents and harmless as 
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doves, they are equally at home when explaining 
some abstruse question to the adults of the family 
as when entering into the games and play of the little 
children. Such gratitude and appreciation for small 
favors and modest entertainment is rare indeed! 
This remark brings us to the most important fact 
regarding the Chinese students in our country. Their 
organization has been wisely effected; their welfare 
is insured by their government’s representatives in 
this country; that the students will profit by their 
instruction is undoubted; but something more is im- 
perative, and upon this point the leaders in the 
Y. M. C. A. are insistent. If the Christians in 
this country are to affect the Chinese students favor- 
ably and permanently, it is essential that they should 
be admitted freely and frequently on an equality to 
Christian homes. When one thinks of the contribu- 
tion they can bring to such entertainment, and of 
the meticulous courtesy with which they discharge 
their social obligations, one feels ashamed of having 
to mention such a matter. But the fact remains 
that we are not yet alive to our responsibility in 
this connection. Those who know maintain that the 
greatest influence for good which our country can 
exert upon China will be through the example of the 
Christian home. It would seem especially appro- 
priate for Friends, as the way opens, to welcome 
Chinese students to their homes and to speak with 
them on those matters of peace and of the inward 
light where we can meet them upon common ground. 
Cornell University. 


The California Field 


BY HERMON D. WILLIAMS. 


Friends in San Diego—A Inttle Meeting With a 


Checkered History. 


San Diego, by its picturesque background of far- 
stretching ‘mountain peaks, its placid, landlocked 
bays and its remarkably equable climate, is an 
attractive location, and the many who make here a 
longer or shorter sojourn recall these features with 
pleasure. But while sojourners within its gates are 
numerous, the population in comparison with some 
other Pacific coast cities has not rapidly increased, 
numbering now about 40,000. This is perhaps 


‘mainly because the productive country immediately 


tributary to it consists of small valleys with a water 
supply hitherto limited, and because overland trafiic 
and trade from the great interior can only reach it 
over a single line of railway by way of Los Angeles. 

But facilities for water are being increasingly de- 
veloped, and a railway is being rapidly constructed 
through the mountain districts eastward to Yuma, 
which will tap the transcontinental and interior 
business; and add to this the advantage of its being 


_our nearest port of call for shipping from the Panama 


Canal, and we are assured that San Diego must soon 
come into her own and become one of the important 
cities of the great Southwest. Indeed this is evident 
in an accelerated growth of the city at this writing. 

It is faith in this consummation and the view 


of an enlarging field for service that have stimulated 
the little Friends meeting here, now numbering 
about 40, members, to stand by its work through 
varied experiences that are not without their practical 
lessons to the Church at large. 

The work of Friends in San Diego began twelve 
years ago with a series of meetings conducted by 
Charles Stalker in the Roxbury Building on Seventh 
Street, and which continued for two m@nélis: Fol- 
lowing this, Friends maintained an unorganized 
meeting with more or less regularity until Second 
month 28, 1900, when a monthly meeting was estab- 
lished. The first session was held at the home of 
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S. L. and Ella K. Ward, 858 Front Street, Tilman 
Hobson and Wm. K. Green representing “Whither 
Quarterly Meeting in the proceedings. The. first 
permanent officers were: S. L. Ward, clerk; L. C. 


Wright and Ella K. Ward, overseers; Gulielma 


Wright and Ellen M. Dolph, eldets. Geo. F. Ingram 
was the first Bible school superintendent after the 
establishment of the monthly meeting. 

For about five years this meeting had no permanent 
church home, and doubtless surpassed all others in 
the yearly meeting in the migratory habit, being held 
in various homes, "frequently 1 in those of 8. L. W ard 
and L. C. W right, 1 in a public hall betimes, in a taber- 
nacle on Sixth Street, and in a Gospel tent furnished 
by the yearly meeting. 

_ About six years ago Friends purchased a building 
from another denomination, which they have since 
occupied. Though not large, it is neat and con- 
venient, and is located in an excellent residence 
section about a mile southeast of the business center. 

Ervin G. Taber served the meeting as pastor 

about a year, and he was succeeded by 2 esse Wilmore 
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late in 1901. Early in 1904 Adelle Burkhead began 
service as pastor, and, being in declining health, she 
was assisted by her sister, Jeanette Burkhead. Suc- 
ceeding pastors during the past six years were 
Edward Hutchins, Abijah -Wooten, W. Mahlon 
Perry, Susan Allen and Benjamin H. Albertson. 
Edward Smith and Geo. Farrow each filled a short 
interim pending the securing of a regular pastor. 
Benjamin H. Albertson, who began his work here in 
Ninth month last, long resided at Haviland, Kansas. 
He served as pastor at Pleasant Ridge and at 
Fowler, Kansas, and has been active in evangelistic 
work where opportunity was found. 

The San Diego membership embraces an earnest, 
loyal, self-sacrificing band of Christian workers, 
ineluding a goodly number «f young people, who 
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maintain an active Christian Endeavor Society, of 
which Estelle McNeil is president. As one feature 
of its work, this society supports a girl in the train- 
ing school of Guatemala Mission. <A live Bible 
school of five classes is conducted under the super- 
intendency of Almeda M. Lowe, and a Woman’s 
Missionary Society is doing good work, with Amanda 
Bevelheimer as president. 

Within the past year the church building has been 
greatly improved by the installation of a furnace and 


by repainting and other repairs, and to meet the_ 


financial outlay for these, in addition to the regular 
annual church contributions, the members have 
given with a liberality seldom equaled. 

That the church here has not yet become fully 
self-sustaining, and that it has not made larger 
growth in a really inviting field, is certainly not the 
fault of the devoted resident members, who have com- 
batted many difficulties and who have endeavored 
faithfully to perform their work in their allotted 


sphere. The more obvious reasons that the desired 
enlargement has not been realized are to be found 
in the want of a permanent and commodious church 
home in the earlier years; the irregularity and un- 
certainty accompanying the meeting’s migratory 
stage, and the want of financial ability on the part 
of the little church to secure at all times such pastoral 
service as was suited to the needs of the field. 
These deficiencies and their results at San Diego, as 
well as like conditions in other localities, emphasize 
the need of more efficient help for new meetings in 
the pressing emergencies of pioneer work—a need 
which the new church extension movement in the 
yearly meeting is endeavoring to meet and which 
seems likely to be taken in hand at the approaching 
session of the Five-Years Meeting as related to the 
larger field. 


Everybody Help Put the Sheppard-Kenyon 
Bill Through Congress 

Every fair-minded person will admit that the 
‘wet’ States have no right to flood “dry” territory 
with liquors when such territory has voted liquor out 
of its limits.. In other words, the Federal Govern- 
ment should not aid brewers and liquor dealers in 
nullifying the laws of States and the will of the 


| people as expressed at the ballot box. 


There is now pending in Congress a bill which, if 
made a law, will right this wrong and will put a 
stop to the shipping of liquor into “dry” territory. 
It is called the Sheppard-Kenyon bill. It was 
introduced in the House by Congressman Sheppard, 
of Texas, and in the Senate by Senator Kenyon, 
of Iowa. 

These bills, which are the same, are the outgrowth 
of the great temperance conference held in Washing- 
ton in December, at which time the anti-liquor 
organizations, through their delegates, determined to 
get behind a measure which would put a stop to the 
farce of Uncle Sam assisting the hquor crowd in 
overriding State laws. 

United States Senators, Congressmen and others ~ 
were brought into the conference, with the result that 
the Sheppard-Kenyon bill was framed and introduced 
in both branches of Congress, and these bills are now — 
in the hands of judiciary committees. The bill by 
Mr. Sheppard is known as House Bill 16214, and 
Mr. Kenyon’s bill is Senate Bill 4043. 

The necessity of enacting such a measure into law 
must be apparent to everyone. Under court decisions 
rendered on present inter-State commerce laws, the 
great liquor interest has set about to override the 
people of the several States. It is now impossible 
to keep the brewers and liquor dealers from shipping 
their goods into “dry” States and counties. The 
Federal Government denies the States the power to 
control the traffic in liquors within their own borders. 
Such is the effect of the decision in the “original 
package”’ case, and such has been the effect of more 
recent decisions. 

The fight against this admitted iniquity has been 
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going on for a quarter of a century, but it is now 
believed that with a pull altogether the bill can be 
put through this Congress. The legal objections 
have been, it is thought, overcome. Both Senator 
Kenyon and Congressman Sheppard are in dead 
earnest in the fight, and more Congressmen and 
Senators are known to be favorable to the measure 
than ever before. The justice of the cause appeals 
to every well-balanced citizen. It is generally con- 
ceded that the bill will pass both branches of Congress 
if the committees will only act. Not only the Anti- 
Saloon League, but the W. C, T. U. and practically 
very temperance and reform organization, are mak- 
ing a vigorous fight for the bill. 

Write to your Congressmen and your Senators. 
Do not put it off. Urge them to interest themselves 
in this bill. Write to Congressman Sheppard, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C., and to 
Senator Kenyon, Senate Chamber, Washington, 
D. C. Get your friends to write. Begin now, and 
keep the campaign moving. Tell them it is time to 

palg 
give the people in “dry” territory a square deal. 
Here is the Sheppard-Kenyon bill as it is now 
before Congress: 
A BILL 
'To prohibit interstate commerce in intoxicating liquors in cer- 
tain cases. Ef 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the shipment or transportation in any manner or by any means 
whatsoever of any spirituous, vinous, malted, fermented, or 
other intoxicating liquor of any kind, including beer, ale, or 
wine, from one State, Territory, or district of the United 
States, or place noncontiguous to but subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, into any other State, Territory, or district of 
the United States, or place noncontiguous to but subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, or from any foreign country into any 
State, Territory, or district of the United States, or place non- 
contiguous to but subject to the jurisdiction thereof, which 
said spirituous, vinous, malted, fermented, or other intoxicat- 
ing liquor is intended, by any person interested therein, 
directly or indirectly, or in any manner connected with the 
transaction, to be received, possessed, or kept, or in any man- 
ner used, either in the original package or otherwise, in viola- 
tion of any law of such State, Territory, or district of the 
United States, or place noncontiguous to but subject to the 
jurisdiction, thereof, enacted in the exercise of the police 
powers of such State, Territory, or district of the United 
States, or place noncontiguous to but subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, is hereby prohibited; and any and all contracts 
pertaining to such transactions are hereby declared to be 
null and void, and no. suit or action shall be maintained in any 
court of the United States upon any such contract or con- 
tracts, or for the enforcement or protection of any alleged 
right based upon or growing out of such contract or con- 
tracts, or for the protection in any manner whatsoever of 
such prohibited transactions. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be no property right in or to any 
such liquor while in the possession of any railway company, 
express company, or other common carrier in connection with 


any shipment or transportation thereof in violation of this 
Act.—The American Issue. 


He who would be obedient, resigned and submissive 
to God must and ought to be also resigned, obedient 
and submissive to all things in a spirit of yielding, 
and not of resistance, and take them in silence, rest- 
ing on the hidden foundations of his soul and hay- 
ing a secret inward patience that enableth him to 
take all chances or crosses willingly.—Theologia 
Germanica. 


Methods of Work. 


Some of Friends Pastoral Problems 
BY HARRY R. HOLE. 
IV. The “Crank” Problem. 

The full force of the figure involved in the word 
“eccentric” cannot be realized without noticing the 
operation of the peculiar wheel called by that name 
as found in machinery. The lop-sidedness becomes 
wonderfully illuminating to one who delights in the 
study of human nature; and yet the eccentric has 
an important part to perform in the world of 
mechanics, and no less in the world of human life. 
The crank is another mechanical device which 
operates upon exactly the same principle as the 
eccentric, and so furnishes another of the terms which 
we apply to individuals who have a long reach in 
one direction. Theoretically there should be little 
difficulty with the “crank” provided we regard the 
proper laws of his nature. Nothing is so easy to 
turn, and few things more useful, provided he is 
securely attached to the machinery. The only 
dangers are found in trespassing on his orbit when 
in motion, and in his flying from the shaft when 
the power comes from some other source. 

Some practical women writers are telling their 
sex that much of the difficulty in finding and keep- 
ing domestic help is found not in the servant problem, 
but in the mistress problem. The bad boy problem 
also, we are being told, is more properly the problem 
of the inconsiderate father, the unsympathetic 
teacher and the incompetent judge. By comparison 
as well as by observation we may say that the present 
question is not.so much the crank problem as it is 
the “‘wiseacre”’ problem. The crank, so called and 
often self-confessed, is often much easier to deal 
with than those who despise him. The reason we 
are so distressed by cranks is frequently because we 
are so “cranky” ourselves. The best support for the 
correctness of our own positions is patience and 
kindliness, for it is always a narrow man who can 
brook no contradiction. There is a truth as well as 
irony in Paul’s remark to the Corinthians, “Ye suffer 
fools gladly, seeing ye yourselves are wise.” There 
is hope that a crank may change—he has done it 
often—but what of a wiseacre? Solomon was dis- 
couraged about him, so why should not we be? 
“Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? there 
is more hope of a fool than of him.” Inconsiderate 
eontempt, according to our Great Teacher, has no 
place in the character of His disciples. 

A crank may easily be a person of great sincerity 
and earnestness who has unfortunately been placed 
under a perverting influence instead of in the com- 
pany of well-rounded Christians. Probably his desire 
for encouragement has been disappointed in the 
church, or he has found us so one-sided that he has 
been driven to the opposite extreme, especially when 
some fanatic has filled up the measure of friendship 
which we have left empty. By the narrowness of 
our own minds and the smallness of our hearts we 
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have made the crank whom we scorn; he is our 
product, and in him we may see our own spirit 
reflected. 

The method of treatment is implied in the exposi- 
tion of causes. A practical way to shut the mouth 
of an aggressive unbeliever is to ask his advice: 
Had we—established Christians—better turn over 
and adopt his views? If he has some vestiges of 
manhood left he will probably reply that our own 
way will serve us as well, or that it would not do 
for us to change too suddenly. Just so, a kindly 
quizzing gives a crank some much-needed mental 
gymnastics. 

The encouraging thing about a crank is that he 
is inconsistent, and all we have to do is to demon- 
strate it. Require him to form a system of thought 
around his hobby, and he is soon wound up. When 
he attempts to describe a circle he must attach him- 
self to something substantial as a center. If he does 
so he will become a useful member of society; if 
not he will be discredited not only in the eyes of 
others, but in his own eyes as well. If we manifest 
both understanding and kindness he will see as 
clearly as others that he is dealing with those who 
cannot be hoodwinked and cannot be condemned. 
What we may tell him will amount to very little 
compared to what he has failed to-tell us. “In 
meekness,”’ and by the use of sound pedagogical 
Brcacenles we have instructed one of those who 
“oppose themselves” and have prevailed over his 
ignorance and wilfulness. Later we may have oppor- 
tunity to drive home the truth with such sledge- 
hammer blows as will win even a hard case to 
our side. ; 

If the ‘‘erank” has not enough intelligence to see 
when he is beaten on abstract’ principles, the same 
result may be attained by giving him large liberty to 
attempt the working out of his theories. Historically, 
men called cranks have often turned out to be in 
the right. Perhaps our “crank” is right. If so he 
should be given every opportunity to prove it; if 
not he should by a. failure be liberated for more 
practical undertakings. If he possesses any worthy 
traits he will be awakened to new purpose; if not 
his pernicious influence and activity will suffer a 
most wholesome setback. 

Tn a certain meeting was a young convert brought 
in through an emotional revival. Attending a camp- 
meeting of another denomination he discovered that 
he could speak with great fluency to the kind of a 
crowd that was there gathered, and as time went on 
he felt grieved because his “gift? was so little re- 
garded by Friends. At length he was given full 
Spporaitne in a First-day morning meeting, with 
the result, as he himself afterward confessed, that 
he found it an entirely new and a very perplexing 
task to attempt to speak to the edification of such 
a company of ‘saved people.” 

A pastor called upon a woman who had withdrawn 
her children from the Bible school and herself from 
attending the meeting. She contemptuously told 
him that the church was “too dead for her.” Then 


[First month 


followed a recitation of the alleged shortcomings 
and worldliness of the members and their supposed 
enmity toward herself. The minister, in the course 
of a long talk, told her that he had many times been 


slighted and ignored. and could quit on the same . 


ground if he chose. He showed her that if the 
church was so lacking in spirituality it was her 
Christian duty to labor for its improvement, and 
assured her that she should have every proper liberty 
to do what was required at her hand. Being an 
honest soul, she confessed her error, and again took 
her place in the church. 

When we shut off reasonable discussidn with 
cranks we deny the principle of religious toleration. 
Let us not forget the wiseacre who, failing to find 
anything more to the point, angrily said to an early 
Friend: “You Quakers are not fit to be talked to.” 
The fact is, we are all more or less “cranky,” and if 


‘the law should rule out eccentrics we should all have 


to go on at least one or two counts. If we will deal 
kindly with our troublesome brethren, both we and 
they will probably find in the end that we are united 
on the most vital matters. 


The shutting off of reasonable discussion may lie 


at the bottom of much of the popular indifference 
to the Church. People with red blood are not 
interested in listening to those who have reached the 
limit of their capacity to learn. Neither do they 
enjoy being exhibited as objects of horror in case 
they cannot see the truth of all we hold. The 
Saviour Himself, who used authority and: spake 
boldly and convincingly as “never man spake,” fol- 
lowed the plan of drawing out and encouraging 
people rather than “hitting down” on them. Even 
when a member of the viper cult that: blinded the 
people to the truth answered Him discreetly, hear 
the graciousness of His words: ‘Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God.” 


The best way to strengthen our hands in dealing 


with hobbyists is by kindness. The provisions of 
the Discipline and the civil statutes are strong and 


clear if we must resort to harsh measures. -But “‘the’ 


fury of a patient man” is to be dreaded not only 


because of its vehemence, but also because of the 


sureness of its aim and the defenselessness of its 
victim. If it becomes necessary to “sit down hard,” 
long forbearance and_ earnest, 
reclamation will be our all-sufficient justification, 
while, on the other hand, there is much greater op- 
portunity to correct faulty opinions and bad disposi- 
tions by. those means than many of us imagine. 
In a city mission conducted by Friends there was 
a man who, in attending the meetings, took occasion 
publicly to oppose the doctrine there held forth. His 


promise to the overseers was soon broken, owing to 
his delight in creating a disturbance. 


Soon, how- 
ever, he: was thrown out of work, a son sustained 
some misfortune, and the family was about to be 
ejected from their home for failure to pay rent. At 
this juncture the Friends stepped in, ordered a load 
of coal delivered to the place, paid a month’s rent, 
and made things generally comfortable. As a result 


honest efforts at. 
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the head of the house came to them in tears, begged 
them to do no more, and confessed that they had 


manifested the more Christlike spirit. 


Often we have thrown “wet blankets’ over the 
weak and inexperienced, and dashed “cold water” 
upon their crude efforts at self-expression ; sometimes 
our words have been scalding and our contempt has 
fumed. But these attitudes bear no kinship to the 
teaching of the Book that says: “If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink: for 
in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head.” 

V. The Wealthy Member. 


While discussing pastoral problems, the wealthy 
member should receive attention. Some of these, 
while diligently exercising the gift of accumulation, 
are so neglectful of the trust involved in stewardship 
that we can only fear for the account which they 
must give of their talent; for sometimes, while we 
are waiting for the gifted ones to lead out in the 


work, things go steadily downward until those less 


able at last rise to meet the need. Such neglect is 
always sad. The apostolic injunction that the rich 
be rich in good works points the only sure way to 
their salvation. Biee 

But while some fail to use their money at all 
adequately in the church, others are disposed to 
make unlawful use of it. The principle that “a 
man’s gift maketh room for him” no donbt finds 
its first application in material things. Sometimes 
men are so abject that even the remote possibility of 
a future gift or benefit will lead them to open wide 
the doors before him who has the wherewith to 
bestow. This presents an insuperable obstacle to the 
progress of truth, for, as the love of money is a 
root of all kinds of evil, undue respect for a monied 
man is productive of all kinds of moral disease in 
Church and State; and, in order to include all 
similar cases, we must say that whether a man’s 
wealth consists in property, inordinate self-esteem, 


personal influence, or in all three combined, the 


principle is exactly the same. 

If the wealthy man who dominates a meeting 
possesses mental, moral and spiritual qualifications 
for leadership, we can patiently and even joyously 
endure as many defects as in other men; but if 
wealth is the only discernible qualification and the 
main one on which he bases his claim to unusual 
prerogatives, or if his means be utilized to bring as 
many others as possible under obligation to himself, 
then he is pernicious and to be discredited as speedily 
as possible. To come to a-clear understanding is 
the only course that is either manly, just or Chris- 
tianlike. To do otherwise is to lose the respect of 
all good people, and nothing can make good the loss 


- to the uprightness of our own character. 
Lest these remarks be misinterpreted, however, I 


should add that I believe the necessity for such dis- 
agreeable procedure to be comparatively rare: that 
even in extreme cases every concession should be 
made which ean possibly help toward uniting all in 
the good work, and that the one who possesses wealth 


* 


either as a blessing or a bane is entitled to our most 
tender consideration just as those who in any other 
way are especially favored or unfortunate. 


Missionary Department 


The Foreign Missions Conference in North 


America 
BY CHARLES E. TEBBETTS. 


This very important gathering of the executive 
officers of about 40 of the mission boards of North 
America has just been held (First month 10th-12th) 
at Garden City Hotel, on Long Island, about 20 
miles east of New York City. About 60 delegates 
were present. Among them were the strongest 
leaders of foreign mission work in the United States 
and Canada. This was the nineteenth annual session. 
Philadelphia Foreign Mission Association was rep- 
resented for the first time by its secretary, Sara 
Longstreth. She had the unique distinction of being 
the only woman delegate present, and perhaps the 
first in its history. At one session there was a very 
lively discussion as to the policy of admitting women 
as delegates. This had no reference to her presence, 
as there were a few other women present (wives of 
delegates), and few knew of her being a delegate. 
I was not present at that session, but I understand 
it was decided to admit delegates from women’s 
boards and also as delegates of joint boards. 


The most important standing committee is that of 
Reference and Counsel. This committee deals with 
most important matters relating to general interest 
of all missions, such as watching important political 
movement and government action; the commercial 
report of the work, such as the liquor and opium 
traffic, government students, ete. Among the im- 
portant matters reported this year were the following: 

The reception of distinguished visitors from non- 
Christian lands. These have usually been monop- 
olized by government officers, who have ignored our 
Christian position by using First-days for functions 
and excursions and giving them no opportunity to 
see us as a Christian nation. <A strong and, we hope, 
an effective plea will be made to the Government 
to respect the Sabbath in these eases, so that they 
may return to their own lands with a better im- 
pression of our Christianity. Another was an effort 
to reach the students of government schools in China. 
There are about 20 of them, one for each province. 
A plea came from the Y. M. C. A. for 20 skilled 
missionaries to be set apart by the mission boards 
to work with 20 Y. M. C. A. secretaries in these 
institutions for the training of China’s future leaders. 
This was gladly done, and is a work of far-reaching 
statesmanship. 

Another important service was a sub-committee 
of experts to prepare a schedule of missionary studies 
that would be of greatest service to prospective mis- 
sionaries. 

Another was the matter of schools in mission lands 
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for the children of missionaries. These were a few 
of the 21 matters on which they reported. 

On First month 9th a special all-day meeting of 
workers in Japan was held to consider in what way 
they could co-operate for the more effective prosecu- 
tion of the work there. Four representatives of the 
Philadelphia board were present, and report it to 
have been a most helpful day. 

On Third-day evening a unique dinner was held 
at Delmonico’s to consider the subject “The Unity of 
Missions.” Exceedingly valuable addresses were 
given as follows. J. A. MacDonald, editor of the 
Toronto Globe, spoke most eloquently of mission 
work in its relation to civilization and higher gov- 
ernmental conceptions. Arthur J. Brown spoke on 
the unity of foreign mission work, showing that 
united co-operation of all mission forces was re- 
quired for the task, and that this seemed a propitious 
time for such union. Herbert C. Herring’ spoke in 
like manner of the problem of home missions, and 
of the practical difficulties arising from our divisions 
in the Protestant Church. Henry W. Hicks spoke 
of the united educational work now being done by 
the Missionary Education Movement; and_ Bishop 
Lloyd spoke in his usual earnest manner of the sin 
of our divisions as being a denial of Christ in His 
prayer for a united Church. The whole session was 
a very remarkable one. 

Among other subjects treated at the conference 
were: The plan of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment; the Missionary Education Movement; the 
importance of the “Every Member Canvass” and 
“Weekly System of Giving’; the cost of missionary 
administration; the relation between home and 


foreign missions; use of missionary on a furlough; 
missionary literature and the possibility of more ef- 
fectual co-operation in publications; the needs of 
Anglo-American communities in foreign lands; mis- 
sionary libraries on board ships; co-operative move- 
ments with boards in Great Britain and Europe; 
missionary expositions; the political situation in 
China, ete. . 

One matter of popular interest will be the taking 
over of the Missionary Review of the World.  Ar- 
rangements are being made for this to be issued 
after next October under the auspices of this con- 
ference and making it still more useful in bringing 
the great and living issues of the missionary 
enterprise directly to the people. 

What was regarded as one of the most important 
achievements of the year was the report of the com- 
mittee appointed last year to perfect a “Manual for 
Missionary Committees” of the local congregation to 
secure a system of ‘Unified Educating and Giving” 
along the line of our responsibility both at home and 
abroad. This committee was composed of leading 
representatives of home and foreign boards, and the 
result is a small booklet with complete instructions 
for the local committee which has charge of this 
work. The report was felt to be one of great sig- 
nificance insomuch that a short time was devoted to 
special thanksgiving to God for its accomplishment. 
This manual can now be obtained by addressing me 
at the address as given below. The price is 5 cents, 
postpaid. Every member of a missionary committee, 
whether it be of a meeting, W. F. M. S., C. E. or 
Bible school, should have a copy. 

Richmond, Ind. 


Chings of Interest 


John C. Pritchard and Dickran Donchian, members of the 
Quarterly Meeting’s Evangelistic Committee, visited the 
Bible school and meeting in Brooklyn the 7th inst. 

ee 


Friends at Chester, Ind., have been revived through the 
efforts of Elwood Davenport and Leander Chamness, who 
held a series of meetings there the early part of this month. 

ie ay oe 


Hugh W. and Miriam A. Maxwell, Cupertino, Cal., cele- 
brated their golden wedding on New Year’s day. They are 
both in their ninety-second year, but still enjoy reading Tur 


AMERICAN FRIEND. 
Ok OK 


Friends of West. Elkton, Ohio have just closed a two- 
weeks’ revival effort, conducted by Edgar A. Wollam, of the 
Cleveland Bible Institute. He was assisted by Merrill M. 
Coffin, a singing evangelist, also of the Cleveland Bible Insti- 
tute. A number were definitely blessed. 

** * 


A series of meetings were held at Fountain City, Ind., from 
the 3d to 18th inst., conducted by the pastor Fred FE. Smith, 
assisted for a few days by DeWitt L. Foster, of Penville, 
Ind. The power of God was manifest throughout. Many 


Anny Ourselves 


received the Baptism of the Holy Spirit and the entire 
church gained greatly in spiritual strength. 
cy 


Laura P. Townsend, superintendent of evangelistic work in 
California Yearly Meeting, gave a most acceptable gospel 
message at the morning meeting in Whittier, Twelfth month 
14th. At the evening meeting Alice G. Lewis, who for five 
years past has been teaching in the Friends Mission at 
Tokio, Japan, gave a most interesting account of missionary 
work and its outlook in the Island Empire. 

* * x 


On First-day evening the 7th inst. the young men’s and 
the young women’s Bible classes of the Bible school at Mt. 
Airy, N. C., gathered at the meeting-house for a short dis- 
cussion as to how their work might be made most effective 
during 1912 and for an hour’s sociability. Leanah Hobson, 
pastor for the meeting was present and spoke for a few 
minutes of the Christ life as the only life worth living. 

kK ok x 


O. B. Ong held meetings in a school house near Alton, 
Kans., for a few days in Twelfth month with splendid results. 
He then started meetings at the Mount Ayr meeting-house 
and continued until the 7th inst. Although the weather was 
cold and stormy, yet there was a good attendance most of the 
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time. The meetings were a great spiritual uplift to Mount 
Ayr Monthly Meeting. O. B. Ong is now holding meetings 
at Chalk Mound meeting. 

* sx 

A Friend has furnished the following as being a copy of 
the headings of the chapters or sections of the Christian 
Discipline of the Society of Friends in Japan: General Testi- 
mony. Watch against earthly spirit. Meetings not to be 
neglected though sometimes silent. Diligent waiting. Each 
to depend wholly on Christ. Against hasty judgment of 
ministry. Preparation of heart. Things of God to have first 
place. On diligent attendance. Friends encouraged to keep 
to their own meetings. Attendance of the young. The right 
attitude of soul in Meetings for worship. Spiritual offerings. 
Mid-week and small meetings. Expectant faith and self- 
imposed silence. Living and United Worship. 

* *k * 

James H. Bales, whose obituary appears in this issue, was 
a native of Tennessee, though he lived most of his life in 
Iowa. In 1868 he united in marriage to Sarah Elizabeth 
Hammer, and while their home was not blessed with child- 
ren, they adopted two boys, one of whom grew to manhood 
and received a college education. 

For several years previous to 1908 when his health failed, 
Jas. H. Bales was connected with Penn College as one of 
the trustees and was treasurer of the Endowment Fund; 
was also a trustee of White’s Manual Labor Institute of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting. He was interested in several banks and 
president of the First National Bank of Eldora. He stood 
always for righteousness, and for the best things of the 
community in which he lived. 

wate & 

Scipio Quarterly Meeting was held at Poplar Ridge, N. Y., 
the 12th, 13th and 14th inst. Notwithstanding the extreme 
cold weather, there was a good attendance. Newton R. 
Franklin, pastor of Perry City Meeting, and Richard R. 
Newby, Superintendent of Evangelistic and Church Exten- 
sion Work, were present throughout. Some of the teachers 


and students of Oakwood Seminary attended on Seventh and. 


First-days. A deeply spiritual atmosphere pervaded all the 
sessions, and on First-day morning a number made definite 
decisions for Christ. On Sixth-day evening the new basement 
rooms and kitchen of Poplar Ridge Meeting-house, but re- 
cently completed, were dedicated. A short address was given 
by Richard R. Newby and all indebtedness easily cleared. The 
hospitable people of Poplar Ridge served a bountiful dinner 
on Seventh-day to the entire company. 
* * * 

A revival meeting was held at Fairmount, Ind., beginning 
Twelfth month 31st and closing First month 17th. Nettie 
Springer, Indianapolis, assisted in the meetings except the 
last three days, when she had to go to her next engagement. 
Her work was much appreciated and very helpful to the 
church. Eighteen persons professed conversion and twelve 
united with Friends. For twelve nights during the time the 
weather was below zero, but the attendance and interest were 
good throughout. The closing night was amemorable one. The 
pastor preached on “The Modern Dance and Kindred Amuse- 
ments.” ‘The audience was the largest of any week service, a 
large majority of whom gave the pastor their hand in pledge 
to live true to God and shun the dance with its kindred amuse- 
ments. It was especially helpful and encouraging to see the 
large number of young people who crowded about the altar to 
grasp the pastor’s hand, and God wonderfully blessed in the 
service. 

ee Oi Se 


The committee having in charge the raising of funds for the 


Allen Jay memorial are beginning an aggressive campaign, 
and hope to have $50,000 in hand before the Five-Years Meet- 
ing. Unsolicited subscriptions have been coming in all fall— 
recently one for a thousand dollars. A large and representa- 
tive Advisory Committee has been secured as follows: Joshua 
L. Baily, Philadelphia, Pa.; Josiah Binford, Wichita, Kan.; 
Albert J. Brown, Wilmington, Ohio; J. Elwood Cox, High 
Point, N. C.; Frank M. Dell, Central City, Neb.; Jesse 
Edwards, Newberg, Ore.; David Hadley, Danville, Ind.; 
W. Jasper Hadley, Des Moines, Iowa; E. Gurney Hill, Rich- 
mond, Ind.; L. Lyndon Hobbs, Guilford, N. C.; Timothy B. 
Hussey, North Berwick, Maine; Rufus M. Jones, Haverford, 
Pa.; J. Walter Malone, Cleveland, Ohio; Joseph John Mills, 
Seattle, Wash.; George H. Moore, Westfield, Ind.; Thomas 
Newlin, Whittier, Cal.; S. Edgar Nicholson, Washington, 
D. C.; Elias Rogers, Toronto, Can.; Albert K. Smiley, 
Mohonk Lake, N. Y.; Charles E. Tebbetts, Richmond, Ind.; 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Washington, D. C.; Francis A. 
White, Baltimore, Md.; James Wood, Mount Kisco, N. Y.; 
Charles M. Woodman, Portland, Me. 


* * * 


A banquet given to 100 boys by the Men’s League of the 
Friends Church at Whittier, Cal. the 19th inst., proved a 
most interesting occasion. A social half hour was spent in the 
Bible school bungalow, followed by a bountiful supper in 
the church dining-room, from tables bearing tasteful floral 
decorations, for which thanks were expressed by Timothy 
Nicholson of Richmond, Ind. Following the repast and a vocal 
rendering by the college quartet, brief addresses were made 
on the evils of the cigarette habit, and why boys should avoid it, 
from the standpoint of the business man, the athlete, the 
physician, and the minister of the Gospel. A. C. Johnson, 
Prof. Herbert E. White, Dr. L. D. Johnson and H. Edwin 
McGrew speaking in succession on these phases of the subject. 
This movement originated in a suggestion of Dr. C. R. 
Dixon, president of the league, that something more should 
be done for the boys on the line of bringing them in closer 
touch with the church, and helping them in the attainment 
of a noble manhood, and was in charge of a committee of 
which Dr. W. V. Coffin is chairman, and who conducted the 
exercises of the evening. The signal-success of the meeting 
gives the expectation that further work may be done on this 
line. 

eno eee 

The Wabash Times-Star of the 4th inst. contains a good 
description of White’s Institute of Wabash, Ind., from which 
we glean the following statements: 

“The chapel has been utilized this winter as an additioanl 
school room, but another school room has been fitted up in 
a building formerly used for hospital purposes and in a few 
days this will be fitted with desks by the trustees of Noble 
township and about thirty of the little ones taught’ here, 
thus leaving the chapel for the uses to which it was originally 
put. 

“When not in school the boys are taught to do farm work 
of all kinds, including care of stock, gardening, dairying, oper- 
ating the machinery connected with the institution, of which 
there is considerable, and in fact doing all kinds of farm work. 

“There are 201 boys and girls at the institution now, and 
of this number 150 are boys and the remainder girls. Many 
of these girls are 13 to 17 years of age and do the work of 
the institution to a large degree. They are being taught all 
kinds of useful work and many of them are intelligent and 
of pleasing appearance. 

“Thirty cows are kept in addition to fifty other cattle. 
Sixteen horses are a part of the farm equipment, besides a 
large amount of other stock and poultry. 
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“The institution cares for children of any county in the 
State where proper application is made by the authorities 
and almost one-third of the counties of the State now have 
dependent children in the institution.” 

Fe ate? Ee 

H. Edwin McGrew conducted a unique and interesting ser- 
vice at the first Friends prayer-meeting in the New Year at 
Whittier, Cal. Those present were assembled in groups rep- 
resenting the various yearly meetings, severally taking their 
places in the group from the. yearly meetings from which 
they originally came, or in which they were most active in 
Christian work. Representatives from New England Yearly 
Meeting numbered 4; New York, 3; Ohio, 8; Baltimore, 1; 
North Carolina, 11; Wilmington, 10; Indiana, 24; Western, 
37; lowa, 23; Kansas, 7; Nebraska, 5; Oregon, 4. London 
had a representative in Mabel H. Douglas, of the Oregon 
group, who came from England in her childhood. Only Dub- 
lin, Philadelphia and Canada Yearly Meetings were unrepre- 
sented. California was represented by those who had not 


belonged to any other yearly meeting, and of these there were. 


20, largely young people. Following devotional exercises, 
characteristic and brief sketches of the several yearly meet- 
ings were given by leaders of the groups as follows: New 
York, Benj. F. Farquhar and J. G. Southwick; Ohio, Clara 
Shreeve; Baltimore, Wm. Harris; Wilmington, Dr. L. M. 
Greene; Indiana, Timothy Nicholson; Western, J. H. Vestal; 
Iowa, Milo Hunt; Kansas, W. R. Lewis and Jesse Wilmore; 
North Carolina, Lorena Hoskins; Nebraska, Dr. C. R. Dixon; 
Oregon, Mabel H. Douglas; California, Dr. A. H. Jessup. 
Timothy Nicholson and others spoke of the interesting history 
and notable work of New England Yearly Meeting. Of the 
Friends present 19 had been members of other denominations, 
and 38 attended the opening of California Yearly Meeting 
sixteen years ago. The facts brought out at this prayer-meet- 
ing would seem to support H. Edwin McGrew’s statement that 
Whittier probably holds the distinction of having the most 
cosmopolitan Friends meeting in the world. 


Gorrespondence 
To THE Eprtor of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

The Gypsy Smith meetings in Portland, Ore., were of a 
character that merit more than a passing notice. An audi- 
torium with 10,000 capacity was provided. The structure was 
packed every night and some evenings hundreds were turned 
away into overflow meetings in some of the largest churches. 
It was no idle curiosity that made old and young literally run 
in droves from street cars to the auditorium an hour or two 
before the meeting began. 


Gypsy Smith held the vast audience spellbound and the best - 


order was maintained. There were no oratorical efforts. His 
plain, ,straightforward statements of essential truth in connec- 
tion with some portion of Scripture went home, enforced by 
his matchless personal magnetism and the sincerity of his 
appeals direct to the conscience of his hearers. ‘The issues 
between high and low church—old and new theology—were but 
as toys compared with the great essential of a vital experi- 
mental knowledge of Jesus Christ. This power of persuasion 
and his great love were brought to bear upon the vast con- 
gregation as perhaps never before in the history of this city. 
His disavowal of any financial scheme for his own benefit also 
appealed to the hearts of: the people. 

The choir of a thousand trained voices was something of a 
drawing card, as were Gypsy Smith’s own solos; every syllable 
distinctly enunciated, but the last half hour of the meeting, 
when the audience united in silent prayer, the climax came. 
It seemed as if heaven and earth met at that place; the Spirit 
of God in majesty and power subdued the people in reverence 


and adoration, and when the speaker called for seekers to 
come to the enquiry room hundreds found peace and started 
on a new life. It was demonstrated that the Gospel has lost 
none of its power over the masses. Thousands beside those 
who came to the enquiry room must have been helped and 
blessed. The ministerial union of the city led the churches in 
this great effort. Denominational distinctions were in the 
background, and a most harmonious and self-sacrificing spirit 
ruled the meeting. Joun F. Hanson. 
Portland, Ore. 


Born 
Tuomas.—To Wilbur K. and Elizabeth Folger Thomas, 
Boston, Mass., Twelfth month 4, 1911, a daughter, Helen. 


Married 
JoHNSoN-Fawcert.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Granville Fawsett and wife, Mabel, Minn., Twelfth month 
28, 1911, Oscar H. Johnson, Cando, North Dakota, and Maude 
N. Faweett. Their future home will be at,Cando. 


Jounson-MitcHELL.—At the bride’s home, Valton, Wis., 
First month 1, 1912, Ambrose Johnson, Rushford, Minn., and 
Myrtle Rosabelle Mitchell. Their future home will be near 
Rushford, Minn. 


Bien 
BaLtes.—At Eldora, Iowa, Twelfth Month 19, 1911, James 


H. Bales, aged 65 years. After his conversion in bee he 
became an active member with Friends. 


BisHop.—At Worcester, Mass., Eleventh month 9, IgIr, 
Charles E. Bishop, in his fifty-third year. He’ was born at 
Plymouth, England, both parents being Friends, and came to 
this country in 1883. He was a valued and active member of 
the Society of Friends, having been for many years a member 
of the meeting at Lynn Mass., and recently of the meeting at 
Worcester. ‘ 


Dawes.—At her home in South Wabash, Ind., Twelfth 
month 14, 1911, Mary Jane, wife of Edwin Dawes. A valued 
member of South Wabash Meeting. aa 


Ex.iiorr.—At her home in Fountain City, Ind., First month 
7, 1912, Ruth Hill Elliott in the seventy-ninth year of her age. 
She was a birthright member of Friends, and from childhood 
was a devoted Christian. ~ 


Hiiu.—At her home: near Carthage, Ind., Twelfth month 
26, 1911, Pennia P. Hill, widow of the late Amos H. Hill, in 
her eighty-sixth year. 


Levertnc.—At Spiceland, Ind., First month 14, 1912, Robert 
George Levering, the eighteen months old son of George C. 
and Emily Levering. 


Parnter.—At the home of her daughter, Emma Bell, Spice- 
land, Ind., Twelfth month 13, 1911, Caroline Newby Painter, 
in her seventy-ninth year. She was the daughter of Richard 
J. and Sarah Hubbard, and was a faithful and consistent mem- 
ber of Friends. 


Rres.—At the home in Vermilion Grove, Ill., First Month 
5, 1912, Rebecca Rees, aged about 88 years. An active Chris- 
tian worker and member of Vermilion Monthly Meeting. 


THomas.—At his home, Vandalia, Mich., First month 8, 
1912, Silas H. Thomas, in his eightieth year. Silas H. 
Thomas was a Friend interested in the larger affairs of the 
Society, and for a number of years was a subscriber to THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND. 
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Netus in Brief 


_ The United Mine Workers of America, 
in convention at Indianapolis, Ind., last 
week refused to commit the organization 
to the Socialist party. 

* * * 


It is good to see the Men and Re- 
ligion Movement finding its way into the 
rural districts. Thus far the larger cit- 
ies have reaped the greatest benefit, but 
it must be remembered that many more 
men live in small places throughout the 
United States than in the large cities. 
Hillsdale, Mich., was the first town to 
inaugurate a rural Men and Religion 
Campaign on the county basis. There 
ought to be many more’of them all over 
the land before the season closes. 

* *  O* 


President Taft has performed an act 
of simple humanity’in ordering the re- 
lease of Charles W. Morse, the con- 
victed banker, under conditions which, 
while they restore a dying man to his 
wife and children, fully safeguard the 
sancity of the laws for the violation of 
which Morse was justly convicted and 
sentenced. By the commutation of the 
prison sentence, instead of a pardon, the 


stigma of civil disability attaching to | 


the original conviction remains, and 
there can be no ground of complaint 
that undue leniency has been shown. 

* Ok Ok 


Polish farmers in Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New York have bought a tract of 
20,000 acres in northern Wisconsin and 
some 800 families are expected to settle 
there early next year. It is said that 
there are about 3,000,000 acres of unde- 
veloped land in the region, and there are 
expectations that it will be cultivated be- 
fore long. Many of the Polish immi- 
grants to this country are peasants from 
the farming districts and rather mis- 
placed in big manufactories. It would 
be a good thing for all concerned if 
many more of our. newcomers from 
Europe’s rural districts could and would 
get “back to the farm” in the new world. 

* ok Ox 


When the West was new and land had 
no special value, highways were laid out 
on a generous scale. Now Gov. Carroll, 
Iowa, proposes: to save to agriculture 
300,000 acres of land, valued at $30,000,- 
ooo, by narrowing the country roads 
from 66 to 40 feet. The class in arith- 
metic can no doubt give off-hand the 
length of the roads involved. The pro- 
posal is arousing interest in Kansas, too, 
where the roads are 60 feet wide, and 
W. S. Gearhart, State Highway Engi- 
neer at the Kansas Agricultural College, 
is quoted in favor of the plan. A road- 
way 30 feet wide between the center of 
the, ditches, he says, will amply accom- 
modate traffic, and a width greater than 
is necessary gives room for weeds to 
grow. It leads, too, to the temptation 
to waste money on needlessly wide road- 
beds. On roads having little traffic he 
Ge even reduce the width to 20 or 25 

eet. 


Nefu Publications 
The Outlook, with Lyman Abbott, 


Editor-in-Chief; Theodore Roosevelt, 
Contributing Editor, and Hamilton W. 
Mabie, Literary Editor, is without ques- 
tion one of the strongest weeklies in the 
country. As a feature of “Presidential 
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SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 
MUSLINS AND LONG CLOTH—SAVE 


Special January Sale prices are placed upon these at a time when they will be 


sure of appreciation and quick distribution : 


75c Bleached Muslin Sheets, 81x90 in., 58c 
80c Bleached Muslin Sheets, 81x90 in., 68c 
$1.10 Bleached Muslin Sheets, 81x93%% in., 95c 
$1.25 Superior Muslin Sheets, 81 x 99 in., $1.10 
20c Muslin Pillow Cases, 45x36 inches, 16c 
30c Muslin Pillow Cases, 45x 38% inches, 25c 
35c Muslin Pillow Cases, 45x 40% inches, 30c 


PILLOW CASE AND SHEETING MUSLIN 


20¢ Pillow Case Muslin, 45-inch—16e a yd. 
30¢ Sheeting Muslin, 63-inch—25e a yard 


MUSLINS, LONG 


9¢ Bleached Muslin, 36-inch—6 4c a yard 
18e Book-fold White Cambric. 36-in.—12%e¢ 
$1.50 Fine-spun Long Cloth, 12-yd.—$1.08 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia 


36¢ Sheeting Muslin, 81-inch—30c a yard 

38¢ Sheeting Muslin, 90-inch—32c a yard 

CLOTH, ETC. 

$2.00 Fine English Nainsook, 12-yard piece 
—$1.50 

25¢ Blue-and-white Stripe Ticking—16e yd. 


Year,” it is setting’ forth the political 
views of the leaders in both parties ex- 
pressed in their own words. Woodrow 
Wilson and President Taft have already 
announced their creeds through its col- 


| umns, and Gov. Harmon, Wm. J. Bryan 


and Senator Bristow are to make like 
contributions in early issues. 

Now that the country is making prep- 
arations for the celebration of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the Signing of the 
Treaty of Ghent, Henry Cabot Lodge’s 
article on the “History of the Hundred 
Years of Peace” will be of unusual in- 
terest. Gov. Johnson, California; Gif- 
ford Pinchott and others will contribute 
to its columns. 

No paper in the country excels The 
Outlook in its weekly summary of cur- 
rent events. It can be secured one year 
for $3.00. Address The Outlook, New 


York. 
kk OX 


The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge, edited by Sam- 
uel Macauley Jackson, George W. Gil- 
more, M.., and others. Complete in 
twelve volumes. Cloth, $5.00 per vol. 
ume. Volume twelve of this work 
has just appeared. It contains a wealth 
of matter of interest to both the active 
and passive churchman, the student of 
theology, and the layman interested in 
the religions of the world at large and 
the cognate subjects. 
no less than five hundred and twenty 
topies ranging from the “Son of Man” 
to “Emanuel Tremillius,”’ the famous 
Jewish Orientalist of Ferrara and 
Heidelberg. 

Among the articles which command 
attention are those on Theism, Theo- 
logical Education, Theological Semina- 
ries (information for which was secured 
direct from the headquarters in almost 
every case), Theology as a Science, 
Moral Theology, Theosophy, Time, 
Tithes, Total Abstinence and Tract So- 
cieties. 


' Notices 


A regular meeting of the Friends 
Fducational Association will be held at 
Friends Select School, 140 North 16th 


The volume treats ’ 


Street, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, 
First ‘month 27, 1912, at 2.30 P: M. 
Supt. William A. Wirt, Gary, Ind., will 
describe the remarkable school system 
which he has built up in that city. In- 
terested Friends are invited. 
HELEN D. Wuire, Secretary. 
x ok Ox 

The Board of Education of Philadel- 
phia has turned over the property and 
school building on Lombard Street above 
20th to the National Industrial Training 
School Association for the purpose of 
opening a school for colored people— 
the special object being to offer courses 
in industrial training and- domestic 
science. 

The school is to be opened with pub- 
lic exercises beginning on Lincoln’s 
Birthday (Second month 12th) at 8 
P. M. Henry Wilbur will preside at 
the opening meeting and Martin G. Brum- 
baugh will deliver the principal address. 

All Friends interested in promoting 
the enterprise are invited to be present, 
and to aid the cause with contributions. 

While the property is donated free of 
charge, the school is to be maintained 
by the National Industrial Training 
School Association. 

x * Ox 

The International Sunday School Les- 
son Committee has selected Second 
month 25th, as the first Quarterly 
Temperance “Sunday” for r912, and has 
designated—“The Temptation of’ Jesus” 
(Mark 1:9-13; Matt. 4:1-11) as thé 
Lesson for the day. But because of a 
clerical error the Lesson Expositors 
were not so informed, and probably the 
lesson notes generally will not treat the 
lesson as a ‘Temperance Study. The 
Lincoln Legion is prepared to remedy 
this unintentional oversight. Dr. Wil- 
bur F. Crafts, Secretary of the Inter- 
national Reform Bureau. has prepared 
a “Special eight-page Study” of this 
lesson, as a temperance lesson. 

Sufficient copies of Dr. Crafts’ “eight- 
page Lesson Help” to supply all teach- 
ers will be sent to every Bible school 
that orders Lincoln Pledge Supplies. 
Write to Dr. Howard H. Russell, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Lincoln Legion, 
Westerville, Ohio, for complete informa- 
tion and sample leaflet. 
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NEW BOOKLET 
Sayings of John Bright 


EDITED BY 


CECIL WEDMORE 


Containing Brief Expressions from 


: : an Active Life since 1852. : : 


Paper Cover 64 Pages 
PRICE, 25 CENTS 


Postage Paid 


Friends Book and Tract Committee 
144 E. Twentieth Street, NEW YORK 


COMMERCIAL 


E190 
a. 


taxes. 


First Mortgage Farm Loans with Bank 
appraisal aS to value of security. 
Send for List No. 187. Loans 
$250 up. Non-residents pay no 
Forwood & Mortimore, Rogers, Ark. 


ON TOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST 


FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 


forty years. We collect and remit interest wherever 
investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES.| 


IOWA. FALLS, IOWA.: 


Custom of Friends 


M I L L I N E R specially solicited 


M. GATCHEL, 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadeiphia 


Sie TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. 
MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
Be.tu TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


Prices Moderate. 


Williams. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


NW Cor.,10 7! § Arch Sts. 


[First month 


The Life of J. Bevan Braithwaite 


J. BEVAN BRAITHWAITE (Frontispiece) 


By His Children 


is of special interest to American 
Friends since its subject was the 


FATHER OF THE RICHMOND 
DECLARATION OF FAITH. 


For years J. Bevan Braithwaite was a 
leading figure in London Yearly Meet- 
ing. Five times he visited America. 


‘The visit in 1887 was to attend the Rich- 
mond Conference, when he largely drafted 
the declaration of faith, which was issued 
by that conference, the story of which is 
well told in this book. and which, with 
Allen Jay’s account, will furnish the fullest 
information we shall ever get of this 
event.” Rufus M. Jones. 

“This is a delightful and instructive bio- 
graphy and will be an inspiration to many. 
It covers a period of Christian life almost 
unique for world-wide interest and develop- 
ment.”’— The Friend. 


“The many excellent photographs are a 
valuable feature of the book.’—English 
Churchman. 


8vo, Cloth, 404 pages 


A limited number of copies have been secured at a special price, and until 
the supply is exhausted the regular $2.66 edition will be sold for $1.16, postage 
prepaid. With a NEW SUBSCRIPTION to ‘‘ The American Friend,’’ $2.00. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS DESIRED 


to car line and Union Station. Laura N 
Witson, 46 Bryant St., Washington, D.C. 


FOR RENT.—A farm of 60-70 acres, situated 
in Montgomery Co., about eight miles from 
City Hall, Phila. Will rent only to reliable 
farmer, well recommended. Apply ‘‘H,’’ office 
of THE AMBRICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., Phila. 


WANTED.— Friends to take the few remain- 
ing copies of ‘‘Why Quakers do not use Water 
Baptism,’’ in cloth at 50c a copy. Address 
E. H. Partsno, Indianola, Ia. 


in a. 
refined homein Washington. Very convenient | 


QUAKER CALENDARS, 
BOOKS, ETC. 


We have a small surplus stock of 
calendars and books left. 


Orders should be placed promptly. 


Money returned if we are unable to fil 
orders. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


921 Filbert Street -- -- PHILADELPHIA 


The Provident Life =« Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


RE, 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000 
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Ghe International Bible School Lesson 


FIRST QUARTER. LESSON VI. 


SECOND MONTH II, IQI2. 


THE BOY JESUS IN THE TEMPLE. 
LUKE 2: 40-52. 


GotpEN TExt.—How is it that ye sought me? 
that I must be in my Father’s house? 


Wist ye not 
Luke 2: 49. Rev. Ver. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Second Month 5th. 


Luke 2: 40-52. 


Boy Jesus in the temple. 


Third-day. Joy of church going. Psa. 122: 1-9. 


Fourth-day. 
Fifth-day. 
Sixth-day. 
Seventh-day. 
First-day. Obedience. 


Time—Probably A. D. 8. 

Place.—Nazareth, and Jerusalem in 
the Temple enclosure. 

Rulers—Augustus, Emperor; a Ro- 
man Governor over Judea; Herod Anti- 


Wisdom. 


pas, son of Herod the Great, Tetrarch | 


of Galilee. 
Parallel account.—None. 


The Passover. 


Prov. 8: 
The Lord giveth wisdom. 
Instructing children. 


Eph. 6: 


The incident described in the present | 
lesson is not mentioned elsewhere. It-| 


is the only reference to the boyhood of 


Christ in the New Testament, though | 


there are many incidents given in the 
Apocryphal Gospels which by their 


character demonstrate their want of | 


truth. It is from these imaginary ac- 
counts that the writers of the miracle 
plays get their scenes. 

Except by its purity and beauty (see 


verse 52) there is no reason to suppose | 


that the boyhood of Jesus differed from 
that of any other Jewish boy whose 
parents were pious, God-fearing people. 
He probably was sent to school to the 
synagogue, which simply means meet- 
ing-house, and which had a school at- 
tached to it. Here he would be taught 
to read and write Hebrew and Greek 
probably, and Aramaic (called Hebrew 
in the New Testament) which was the 
language commonly spoken. ‘The basis 
of the teaching was the Old Testament, 
especially the law. Moral instruction 
was considered the most important. 

At the age of twelve a Jewish boy 
became a “son of the law,” liable to its 
directions, and hence of an age to go 
up to Jerusalem to the Passover. 

Every male of suitable age was ex- 
pected to go to Jerusalem to the Pass- 
over, Pentecost, and Tabernacles (Ex. 
23° TA-17 3) 342° 233, Deut, 162°16),.., But 
as this was impossible after the cap- 
tivity, every pious Jew tried to go at 
least once a year. The law says noth- 
ing about women, but many went, prob- 
ably from motives of piety. 

40. “Filled with wisdom.” The 
margin reads, “becoming full of wis- 
dom,” that is he steadily increased in 
wisdom as the days went by. See verse 
52. 

4t. “Every year.” Showing they 
were pious Jews anxious to fulfil all 
religious duties. “The Feast.” The 
Passover. the feast above all others. 

42. “Twelve years old.” The age at 
which a boy world begin to go as a 
religious duty. The narrative rather 
implies that this was the first visit of 
Jesus to Jertisalem, 

43. “Fulfilled the days.” This may 
mean the full seven days of the feast, 
or two days, for many left after the 


Deut. 16: 1-8. 
1=13) 
Proweg:, 1-0: 


Deut. 6% 20-25, 
1-8. 


early principal sacrifices were over. 
This latter is not unlikely, as it was not 
customary for the doctors of the law 
to be “disputing” after the feast had 
closed. “As they were returning.” 
R.. Vir “The bowe.. Ro. V.. “And his par- 
ents knew it not.” R. V. This is the 
reading of the best texts. 

44. There was doubtless much con- 
fusion. It was customary for the in- 
habitants of a village or neighborhood 
to form a company and go in a caravan, 
so it was easy to suppose that the boy 
was with relatives or neighbors. “A 
day’s journey” would be a short dis- 
tance. 

45. “Seeking him.” 
plies continued search. 

46. “After three days.” According 
to the Hebrew method of reckoning 
this might mean but little over one day, 
as parts of three days were counted as 
three days. “In the temple.” The 
temple enclosure; probably in one of the 
porches. “Sitting.” At the feet of the 
teachers, literally “Asking them ques- 
tions.” This was a recognized way of 
instruction; it was not in the slightest 
degree putting himself forward. 

47. “Amazed.” .R. V. 

48. “Astonished.” R. V. A different 
word from that in verse 47. “Sorrow- 


The word im- 


ing.” In great anguish of mind and 
body. Compare Acts 20: 38; Rom. 9: 
2; I Tim. 6: 10. “Sought.” Literally, 


“are seeking thee.” 

49. “How is it that ye sought me?” 
Not a reproof, but an expression of sur- 
prise. The idea is that they should 
have known where to find him. Com- 
nare Mark 2: 16. “I must be about my 
Father’s business.” ’ I must be in my 
Father’s house.” R.V. This latter is by 
far the best translation if context, and 
similar expressions are taken into ac- 
count. In the original it is simply, “in 
my Father’s;” there is no word for 
“business” or “house.” A similar ex- 
pression occurs in Genesis 41: 51; 
Esther 7: 9; Job 18: 19. The other 
meaning is implied, for otherwise, why 
should He be there. These are the first 
recorded words of Jesus and they are 
full of meaning. 

50. 
that the family of Jesus learnt only 
slowly to understand him. 

57. ‘This verse tells us all we know 
of the next seventeen years of the life 
of our Lord. “Was subject.” Obedient 
as a good youth. 

52. Compare this verse with I Sam. 
2: 26. “Wisdom” includes knowledee. 
This verse shows that Jesus was capable 


\ 
There is every reason to believe | 


of growth in learning. “His intellec- 
tual and moral growth as well as His 
physical growth was perfect. That He 
advanced in favor with God plainly in- 
dicates that there was moral and spirit- 
ual growth. At each stage He was 
perfect for that stage, but the perfection 
of a child is inferior to the perfection 
of a man; it is the difference between 
perfect innocence and perfect holiness.” 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR SECOND MONTH ITI, IQI2. 


THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. 
II. Generosity. 
It Corso #62153 
(Consecration Meeting.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK, BEGINNING 
SECOND MONTH 4TH. 
II. Generous gifts. Exod. 35: 4, 5, 


21-25. 
III. Gifts that grow. Prov. 3:9, 10. _ 
IV. Generous service. II Cor. 12: 
12-17. 


V. Generous hospitality. Heb. 13: 1-3. 
VI. Generous in thought. Phil. 2: 2-9. 
VII. The tithe. Mal. 3: 8-12. 


Mention one way in which generosity 
may be show 

What inducement have 
generous? 

Why must we give ourselves as well 
as our money? 

POINTERS. 

Be generous all over—Some people 
are generous in spots. 

As we meet the world so shall we 
be met. 

Generosity is an acquired virtue.— 
Begin early to cultivate it. 

Be generous with the home folks, the 
hired man, the neighborhood school, and 
the church; and be generous with God 
in-prayer and service. 

No giving, however generous, will pay 
a |, great debt for “the unspeakable 
git. 


we to be 


QUOTATIONS. 


Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 
—Lowell. 
* Ok Ok 
Giving to the Lord is but transporting 
our goods to a higher floor.—Bowes. 
* Ok Ok 


Let our offerings be according: to our 
incomes, lest the Lord should be dis- 
pleased, and make our incomes accord- 
ing to our offerings—Dr. John Hall. 

A beneficent person is like a fountain 
watering the earth, and spreading fer- 
tility; it is, therefore, more delightful 
and more honorable to give than to re- 
ceive.—E picurus. 

* Ok Ox 

“The small boy got his hand into an 
expensive vase, and all the family tried 
in vain to extricate it. When they were 
on the point of breaking the vase the 
father made one more attempt. 

“Straighten out: your fingers.” he be- 
gan, when the boy interrupted him: “TI 
can’t, papa; if I did, I should drop my 
penny !”—Endeavorer’s Daily Companion 


The man with his all invested in min- 
ing stock is seldom in a position to rest 
on his ore. 


* 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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A Maiter of Emphasis 


Is Religion doctrine, or is it service? Is Chris- 
tianity creed, or is it life? Shall we spend our 
time formulating declarations of faith, or shall we 
devote ourselves to the practical problems of method 
and expansion ? 

Imagine a doctor bending over a patient who is 

sufferimg with heart disease, and saying to him: 
“Never mind your heart. The all-important thing 
is breathing. So long as you can breathe you will 
live, for life consists in inhaling and exhaling air.” 
And then imagine another doctor of an opposite 
school saying» to his consumptive patient: “Never 
mind your lungs. Simply take good care of your 
heart, for life is a matter of heart-beats. So long 
as you can keep the blood going through the valves, 
out into the arteries and back through the veins, 
you will live.” Life, we answer, is not a thing that 
can be reduced to either heart or lungs—it must 
have both, or it ceases to go on. 
_ Imagine a modern civil engineer saying: “It is 
all waste of time to study pure mathematics and to 
spend precious hours working over books on theory. 
What we want is to do things. Let us get to work 
and build this tunnel, this bridge, this strip of rail- 
road. We shall come out near enough right if we 
follow our common sense and intelligence. Pure 
theory builds no roads; they are built with pick and 
shovel.” Or, on the other hand, imagine an engineer 
of the opposite school saying: “The only things 
which count in bridge building and tunnel construc- 
tion are correct mechanical theory and unswerving 
mathematics. Each line of the plan must be abso- 
lutely right, without variation or shadow of turning. 
The actual digging is a matter of little importance— 
the correctness of the theoretical plan is the supreme 
thing.” 

It is perfectly clear that in all these matters we 
cannot say “either-or”; we must say “both.” Life 
rests on both lungs and heart. Mailroads are the 
result both of correct mathematical theory and the 
practical application of theory. Precisely the same 
is true of religion. There never was a great Chris- 
tian who ignored either doctrine or life, faith or 
practice, belief or service, for they can no more be 


cut apart than the two sides of a door ean be split 
apart and the door left with only one side! 

The thing we are after is not a hard and fast 
“either-or’’—doctrine stripped of life, or life divoreed 
from doctrine—it is rather a 
emphasis. The stress must not be so heavy on 
doctrine that service is forgotten; nor, on the other 
hand, must we talk so much about “helping ease 
the burdens of the world” that we forget the central 
message of the Gospel of Divine Grace. 

St. Paul is at this point, as in so many other 
He never says ‘“‘either-or.” 
He always insists on “both.” Nobody has made 
more of practice than he does. His writings abound 
in words which emphasize “doing’: Faith works, 
love works, grace works, even tribulation works— 
“all things work.” His final test of every doctrine 
is: Does it edify, does it build up, does it construct ? 
He will accept nothing which does not march for- 
ward, which will not work, which will not edify. 
His ideal Christian is not a doctrinaire formulating 
creeds, but a full-armed soldier facing the forces of 
evil in a real world and fighting the good fight. 
And yet nobody can miss the fact that there are 
certain great truths which form for St. Paul the very 
keel and backbone of the Christian faith and without 
which the Christian soldier is like a man beating the 
air. He calls on his friends to present their bodies 
“a living sacrifice’ and to be “transformed by a 
renewing of the mind” only after he has made them 
see in those magnificent earlier chapters what he 
means by “the mercies of God” and what are the 
mighty hopes by which we live. But he nowhere 
separates his truths of doctrine from his principles 
of life. He does not set up in one compartment a 
dry skeleton of bloodless ideas, and then in another 
compartment present the activities which his skeleton 
would be expected to perform if only it were not so 
dead. Everywhere his truths, his doctrines, are the 
active, dynamic, working forces and the living ideas 
which send men forward into the actual tasks of life 
that are here to be done. “I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ, for it is the power of God.” So 
always with him: The Gospel is power, faith works, 
love edifies, the truths which he believes pulsate 
through every fiber of his life and work. 


matter of correct 


things, our wisest guide. 
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We do not want to get away from doctrine; we 
want rather to get hold of doctrines, that is, truths, 
which are so impressively real and vital that they 
carry us at once into a positive way of living which 
makes us effective in the world. Those of us who 
seem sometimes to slight and undervalue doctrine 
do so only because we are thinking of the. false 
emphasis which the theologians of a former time 
put upon creeds and because so many articles of 
faith do not possess this living, vitalizing, driving 
power and are “held”? by Christians who stay satis- 
fied with the mere act of “holding” them. Our own 
conviction always is that in so far as possible our 
Christianity should form itself upon the personal 


reality of Christ rather than upon the abstract state- 
ments of theology, and that we should be inspired 
and possessed by a living Presence rather than by 
words which have grown cool and stiff in formulas. 
But each person must decide for himself what shapes 
his life best and what sends him to living in the 
most effective manner. If the words by which a 
former age expressed its faith satisfy souls today, 
we should respect their way of approach. But, 
nevertheless, it should always be our purpose to carry 
as many as possible up to the highest basis of 
religion, and that is personal loyalty of soul to the 
personal Christ who continually leads on into new 
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truth. 


Curvent Events 


Convicting a Boss 


Popular faith in the legal immunity of political 
bosses received another severe setback last week in 
the conviction at Atlantie City of Louis Kuehnle and 
his lieutenants. This, together with the unhappy 
fate of Tweed, of New York, and Ruef, of San 
Francisco, strengthens: the hope that some day even 
a Lorimer may be called to answer for his crimes. 
Kuehnle was sentenced to one year at hard labor 
and fined $1,000 for the illegal use of his office 
for private gain. It was only through extraordinary 
means, however, that this end was attained. The 
ordinary processes of justice had to be set aside; a 
special prosecutor, special juries and a special judge 
had to be secured. Not only did his dismayed fol- 
lowers throng the courtroom, but clergymen and 
citizens of all degrees circulated petitions praying 
for clemency. This absurd manifestation only deep- 
ened the force of the judge’s remarks to the convicted 
man. The punishment of the offender, said Justice 
Kalisch, is not the only purpose the law endeavors 
to achieve. “Its main purpose is to prevent crime.” 
And as the imposition of only a fine would not, in 
his opinion, have the deterrent effect desired, he 
pronounced the more severe sentence. 


Pocket Almanac for 1912 


While American Friends have nothing in the form 
of a year book for handy reference, the ‘Pocket 
Almanac,” a small booklet published by the Friends 
Book and Tract Committee of New York gives much 
useful information, and it costs only 10 cents. It 
contains a list of all the yearly meetings, with time 
and place of gathering, also the names and addresses 
of the clerks. This list includes all annual gather- 
ings of Friends—Dublin and London Yearly Meet- 
ings, College Park Association, the annual meetings 
in Mexico, Norway, Denmark, Madagascar, Aus- 
tralia, India, China and other countries, together 
with other regularly scheduled meetings in foreign 
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countries. In nearly every instance is given the name 
and address of someone with whom to correspond 
relative to the meeting. A calendar for the year 
in America appear opposite their dates. The monthly 
follows, so arranged that all the quarterly meetings 
schedule for the entire field can be seen at a glance, 
while the position of the name and style of type 
used indicate to what yearly meeting each quarterly 
meeting belongs. The phases of the moon are also 
indicated—an item still of considerable importance 
in making plans to attend an evening meeting in the 
country. 

Of especial interest is the table of statistics giving 
the membership of all the Orthodox yearly meetings 
including London, Dublin and Continental Europe. 
According to the table published in the current 
almanac the American meetings lost 862 members 
last year. 
as 121,724. The officers of the Five-Years Meeting 
and the secretaries of its several boards are also 
listed. Many Friends will be glad to know that such 
a book may be had. A dime sent to the Friends Book 
and Tract Committee, 144 E. 20th Street, New 
York, will secure a copy by mail. 


Fd 


German Socialists Gain Ground 


In the German elections held early in First month 
the Socialists secured 66 out of 189 seats in the 
Reichstag, a gain of 29. This, however, was only 
the beginning of a remarkable landslide in their 
favor. Last week’s elections brought the Socialist 
strength to well over 100. The Socialist, Liebknecht, 
captured the coveted ‘‘Kaiser division” of Potsdam, 
wherein the principal residences of the. Emperor, 
the Crown Prince and the other members of the 
Imperial family are situated. This is the first time 
in the history of the empire that the Socialists ever 
won in one of the “Kaiser seats,” and a great popular 
demonstration followed the announcement of the 
result. Dr. Liebknecht, the new member for Pots- 
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dam, only recently finished serving an eighteen 
months’ sentence in a fortress for an anti-military 
propaganda. He is a brilliant barrister and son of 
one of the founders of the Socialist party. He is 
also a member of the Prussian Diet. 

As a result of these elections the working majority 
of the Conservative Center, which is now able to 
muster only 102, is completely overthrown. This 
places the control in the hands of the National 
Liberals, who will be able to form a majority by 
throwing their strength with either the right or the 
left. This makes the National Liberal leader, Herr 
Ernst Bassermann, a commanding figure in the next 
Reichstag. He will be able to swing certain avowed 
National Liberals, who, under proper inducements, 
would probably be prepared to co-operate with the 
Government on most questions. The hostility of 
other progressive groups to the so-called reactionary 
bloc apparently is too great for any working under- 
standing, except on questions of national defense 
and the increase of the army and navy. 

ed 
Chicago’s New Park Project 


Chicago has asked permission of the Illinois 
Legislature to construct one of the most magnificent 
municipal parks in the world. If the request be 
granted, work will begin within six or eight weeks. 
Chicago has six miles of lakefront between Jackson 
Park and the business center of the city which is 
occupied by railroad tracks, with perpetual franchise. 
Under the new development now in sight these bonds 
will be broken. A new lakefront is to be built out- 
side the present shore line by the systematic dump- 
ing of the city’s excavation and refuse in the shoal 
waters of Lake Michigan. As this “made land” 
grows, it will be planted with trees in such fashion 
as to produce eventually a splendid woodland, which 
will be preserved forever for the delight of the 
people. Recreation piers and bathing beaches will 
be open to the public on the waterfront, and bridges 
over the intervening lagoons will bring cross-town 


ear lines direct from the most congested parts of the’ 


city, so that the poorest of Chicago’s citizens may 
always have the freest of access to this open pleasure 
ground. At the northern end of the woodland, near 
12th Street, will be located the vast marble palace 
of the Field Museum, for which Chicago’s most 
famous merchant left an: enormous provision. 

ad 


Inter-State Liquor Traffic Upheld 


A decision handed down by Justice Lurton, of | 


the United States Supreme Court, last week declares 
that it is not within the province of any State to 
protect its “dry” territory against the inter-State 
shipment of liquor. The case arose when the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railway refused to carry beer 
offered by a brewing company of Indiana for ship- 
ment into a “dry” county of Kentucky because a 
law of that State forbade’ bringing intoxicating 
liquors into local option districts. 
The court holds: 


That beer and other intoxicating liquors are the 
recognized and legitimate subjects of inter-State 
commerce. 

That no State can forbid any common carrier to 
transport such articles from a consignor in one State 
to a consignee in another. 

That until such transportation is concluded by 
delivery to the consignee, such commodities do not 
become subject to such regulation restraining their 
sale or disposition. 

Sad 


The Lawrence Strike 


The situation in the textile mills of Lawrence, 
Mass., is described by an impartial observer in the 
last number of The Congregationalist. It is of 
peculiar interest, since the strike there has become a 
common theme on two continents. It appears that 
many of the workers in the mills are overworked, 
and most of them underpaid. The reduction in 
wages to correspond to the reduction of two hours 
per week, required by a State law, was only the 
“last straw.” The manufacturers say that it is not 
fair to expect them to pay more wages for less work, 
that an “off” year in cotton and threatened tariff 
reduction on wool make wage advances now im- 
practicable. But the woolen mills are paying big 
dividends, and the cotton industry is sufficiently 
flourishing in New England to be attended by con- 
stant expansion of buildings and equipment. A 
pathetic feature of the situation is the distress of 
the immigrant workers, who have suffered sad dis- 
illusionment in this “land of opportunity.” Here is 
another chance for Christian manhood to rise above 
selfish interest and mete out impartial justice. 
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The Situation in China 


The imminence of startling changes continues to 
be announced with daily regularity from Peking and 
Shanghai, yet the condition of affairs in China re- 
mains very much what it was a month ago. The 
one fact that stands out is that a temporary deadlock 
between Imperialists and Revolutionists has been 
reached. Both sides are now taking stock of their 
resources and weighing the chances of a renewed 
appeal to arms. The Republicans have gone as far 
as the original outburst of revolutionary ardor can 
carry them. This does not mean that the revolu- 
tionary spirit has spent itself, but that if the war 
is to be carried on the leaders must henceforth busy 
themselves with the matter-of-fact problems of finance 
and organization. At Peking it is apparent that the 
Manchus have recovered from panic. The Imperial 
clan believes that there is a fighting chance, and, 
putting the financial question aside, such a chance 
really does exist. The northern provinces have not 
risen against the monarchy, and the Imperialist 
forces in those provinces have hitherto remained 
loyal, notwithstanding the recurrence of local out- 
breaks of mutiny. At the present writing a con- 
tinuation of hostilities seems more likely than 
immediate peace. 
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Launching a Republic in Szchwan 
BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 
Hours of Uncertainty. 
November 26, 1911. 


Well, the long-looked-for revolution has arrived. 
For a long time .we have felt that, in view of the 
widespread disturbances in other provinces, it could 
not be a very long time before the soldiery here 
would take matters into their own hands and set up 
an independent government. At first we expected 
that this could only be accomplished if the present 
Viceroy, Chao Er Fung, should run away from his 
post or be assassinated; and we feared that all the 
Manchu garrison in the city, numbering perhaps 
15,000 souls, would be massacred. Over two weeks 
ago the Chinese talked so loudly that they were going 
to exterminate the Manchus that the latter made 
hurried preparations to defend themselves, and from 
this spread the report that the Manchu garrison was 
about to attack the Chinese people. The city was 
thrown into a terrible state of fear, many moving 
their goods out of the city, while others who were 
outside the city were glad to move in, considering 
themselves safer inside the walls than outside them. 
As our compound is within a stone’s throw from 
the wall which separates the Manchu garrison from 
the rest of the city, my evangelistic students were 
very much frightened, and it was only after much 
persuasion that I was able to induce them to remain 
and continue their lessons. 

Though this immediate scare died down a bit, the 
situation has been very tense for a long time. Every- 
body more or less expected the city to turn and 
join the revolutionary movement, but the presence 
of this Manchu garrison complicated matters very 
much, for no one wished to begin the matter if it 
meant that all the Manchus must first be cleared 
out of the way. The extermination of several thou- 
sand people, over fifteen hundred of whom are armed, 
was no task to be lightly undertaken. But our pity 
for Chao and our sorrow that so good a man seem- 
ingly must be sacrificed before the new government 
could be established has lately turned into admira- 
tion for his consummate skill in so manipulating 
affairs as to save his own life. Though himself a 
Manchu, he was quick to see that the Manchu dynasty 
was nearing its end, and therefore he seems to have 
sought to make friends with the revolutionists, that 
when the dynasty failed him the revolutionists might 
receive him to themselves. Gradually military 
operations lessened except for the sending of troops 
here and there to suppress bands of robbers who had 
gotten possession of various cities about Chengtu; 
and about ten days ago we learned that the leaders 
of the Railway League whom Chao had apprehended 
and shut in prison on the memorable 7th of Septem- 
ber had been released. A newspaper, the organ of 
the Commercial Association, made its appearance 
with distinctly anti-lmperial utterances, and yet His 
Excellency made no attempt to suppress it as he 
had so summarily suppressed several sheets early in 


September. One of the next things we learned was 
that daily meetings were being held at the Com- 
mercial Association in which the Viceroy was dis- 
cussing matters side by side with the leaders who 
had so recently been imprisoned in his yamen. The 
merchants, the student classes, the gentry, the sol- 
diery and the Manchus were all represented at these 
meetings, and the chief idea seemed to be to evolve 
some plan which would bring peace and save life. 
On November 22d plans were discussed for avoid- 
ing trouble between (1) Chinese and Manchus, 
(2) officials and gentry, (3) soldiery and people, 
and (4) the old and the new branches of the army. 
At that time it was already pretty well understood 
that a new government was to be established, though 
the date for its proclamation had not yet been 
announced. Chao was given to understand that it 
would be wise for him not to insist upon acting as 
President of the new republic, the general opinion 
being that P’u Be Yin, who was more popular, should 
be chosen for that responsible post. This-Mr. P’u 
was chairman of the Provincial Assembly, one of 
the chief persons whom H. E. Chao had imprisoned 
some two months ago. Yesterday we learned that 
he had definitely been chosen as head of the new 
republe which might be proclaimed today, and that, 
inasmuch as the Viceroy had learned that there was 
no longer a Manchu Government in power at Peking, 
he had agreed to turn over the seals of his office to 
P’u, thus resigning the reins of government to the 
Provincial Assembly. 


The Great Day. 
November 27, 1911. 


I have seen today what I never again expect to 
see—the inauguration of a republic which affects 
sixty millions of people. None of us realized until 
today to how great an extent the leaven of Western 
civilization has been working underneath the surface 
in this proud old race. Instead of a day of fighting 
as we feared, we have seen the change effected in a 
manner which would have done credit to any civilized 
country, and the whole city seemingly has joined in 
ereat rejoicing over the new republic. 

In the preparation for this move the reformers 
showed great wisdom, and one can only wonder 
that from such perplexing conditions they have been 
able to evolve so excellent a scheme. Their pre- 
liminary statement, a copy of which I received this 
morning, contains the following provisions: 

“1. Because of the present distressed conditions 
we request the Viceroy to issue a proclamation in- 
forming the people that all governmental affairs in 
Szchwan are turned over to them to be managed by 
themselves, and, further, that the seals.of office be 
sealed up and deposited in the treasury, and the 
management of all affairs be temporarily turned over 
to P’u Be Yin, the delegate of the Provincial 
Assembly. 

“2. After the seals have been handed over, the 
people of Szchwan shall fix a time for the proclama- 
tion of the republic. 
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“3. Previous to turning over the government we 
request the Viceroy to plan for the assembling of 
all the soldiery. 

“4. Inasmuch as Thibet lies back of and adjoining 
Szchwan, we hope that the Viceroy will lay it upon 
his heart to protect Szechwan in like manner as he 
formerly did under the command of the Emperor, 
and that he will proceed to the frontier and manage 
affairs there. The pay of his soldiers and all the 
expenses of government shall be provided. by the 
Szchwanege. 

“5. After the transfer of the government we 
request the Viceroy to delay for a time his departure 
for the frontier in order that he may advise and assist 
in the establishment of the new government. 

“6. We request the Viceroy to inform the Tartar 
General and his Deputy that if they elect to remain 
in Szchwan they will be well treated; if, on the 
other hand, they wish to return to ‘their native place 
the Szchwanese will provide them with traveling 
expenses to the border of the province. 

“7. The allowance-to the Manchu garrison will 
be ade as formerly. After the transfer of the 
government a suitable arrangement will be made. 

“8. All governmental and judicial officers are 
expected to continue their papers duties as 
formerly. 

“9, Our utmost endeavor will be to protect all 
civil and military officers from any harm which 
their enemies might seek to inflict. 

“10. We request the Viceroy to instruct the police 
to permit a full and free discussion of these matters 
by the people, so that when the change is made they 
will have no fear. 

“41, After the transfer the Chinese and Manchus 
shall be treated alike, and there shall be no distinction 
between them. 

“Ture Grear Cuinese Minrrary 
GOVERNMENT OF SZCHWAN, 
which is constituted of a President and Vice-president 
and the following Boards: 
“Ways and Means, Military Affairs, 


“Judiciary, Government of the People, 
“Schools, Foreign Affairs, 
“Salt Revenues, Bireaice. 


Evidently there is no thought of establishing a 
republic which shall be independent from the rest 


‘of the provinces, for on the new flag are eighteen 


black dots arranged in’ a circle about a central 
character “Chinese” in red, the background being 
white. The leaders thus mean that the new republic 
shall be joined eventually with the other seventeen 
provinces. 

The following rules were issued yesterday even- 
ing relating to the conduct of the people on the day 
of. the proclamation of the new republic: 

“1. The headquarters of the new republic shall 
be at the Imperial city. 

“2. The flag shall be raised and congratulations 
offered at noon November 27, 1911. 

“3. Every citizen of our republic shall cut his 


queue, and wear upon his left sleeve a band of white 
cloth two inches wide. 

“4. Every office, depot, residence, shop and home 
shall display the flag of the Great Chinese Republic. 

“5, Every school and association shall appoint 
one or two representatives to present congratulations 
to the new officers, and the remainder shall remain 
in their own homes, offices or streets, and shall there 
give themselves to rejoicing. 

“6, All who come to present their congratulations 
shall wear a military cap and military clothing, or, 
if they do not possess these, a coat buttoned down 
the middle of the chest, a cap and high boots.” 


Queues and Western Costumes. 
November 28, 1911 

The scheme as outlined above seems to me ex- 
ceedingly wise, preventing as it does a_ conflict 
between the Chinese and Manchus, and providing 
that all the functions of government shall continue 
to be exercised by the old officers until such time as 
the new officers can reorganize the government and 
assume its responsibilities. There has thus been no 
interval of lawlessness and disorder between the old 
and the new. ‘The leaders, though realizing that 
Viceroy Chao Er Fung was not popular enough with 
the Szchwanese to be selected as president under the 
new regime, have got over the difficulty admirably 
by sending him off to defend the frontier, a task 
in which he has shown marked ability during the 
past few years. One could not have looked for a 
more satisfactory settlement of a difficult question 
in any country in the world. 

The day fixed for proclaiming the new republic 
was as perfect as Szchwan weather can ever be, and 
many thousands gathered at the Imperial city to 
celebrate an occasion which may probably become 
famous in the annals of Szchwan or even of the 
nation. My friend and I had been advised to remain 
at home, but late in the morning we learned that 
there was not likely to be any trouble, and a number 
of foreigners had been seen on the streets making 
their way toward the Imperial city. We therefore 
started out to reconnoitre and, if possible, see some- 
thing of the festivities. AN along the street was 
displayed the new flag of the republic—big ones 
and little ones, which had been hastily prepared the 
preceding day and evening in preparation for the 
great event. On arriving at the entrance to the 
Imperial city we were told that there were forei signers 
inside, and so we pressed in through dense crowds 
of people who came and went pretty much as they 
pleased. Though there were several companies of 
soldiers drawn up at the sides of the huge courtyards, 
they did not prevent one going on almost to the end 
of the long line of courtyards one behind another. 
All ceremony seemed cast to the winds, and the 
crowd seemed not less democratic than a crowd in 
New York or Philadelphia. A number of foreigners 
who arrived a little earlier than we were permitted 
to shake hands with the President and Vice-president 
of the new republic, but unfortunately when we 
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arrived the ceremony was already over, so when we 
attempted to pass the small group of guards who 
stood with shining bayonets at the last door they 
turned us back, and we had to leave without present- 
ing our congratulations in person. None of the 
foreigners actually heard the proclamation of the 
new government, as they were inside being enter- 
tained at the time, but one of our church members 
was able to secure a photograph of the group just 
at the time of the ceremony. 

Such an occasion as this shows more plainly than 
anything else what an influence the foreigner—and, 
in this province we may say especially the missionary 
foreigner—has had upon the people. Considering 
the proud disdain with which the foreigner was 
treated before 1900, it is significant of the great 
change which has come to pass that on Sunday 
Mr. P’u sent over to the Canadian Mission a request 
to borrow a frock coat and a high hat in which he 
might on the following day be inaugurated as the 
President of the republic. The foreigners pursuaded 
him that it would appear better in the eyes of his 
own people if he should wear the clothes of his own 
nation, and he therefore appeared in the Chinese 
military uniform. 

Another interesting feature of the movement is 
the doom of the queue among the upper classes at 
least. The first indication of it was on Sunday even- 
ing after meeting, when one of our members, a man 
of fifty years, was the center of a group who were 
chaffing him because he was minus his customary 
braid. He said that several of his friends had 
pinioned him and cut it off; and while he looked 
shamefaced enough to be thus the center of attraction, 
it was plain to see that he was more than glad to 
be rid of the queue. Many of the common people 
still hesitate to cut their queues, fearing perhaps 
that the pendulum will swing back again and the 
present government be spect but among the 
upper classes, especially the students, the queues are 
nearly all gone. The President has taken his off, 
and perhaps tens of thousands have fallen victim 
to the shears. As we returned yesterday, three of 
the evangelistic students were submitting to the 
operation, and seemed proud to be photographed in 
the act. There are all styles and no styles of cuts, 
from the phrenological specimens of those who have 
gone the whole length and shaved the entire head 
as clean as a whistle, to others whose immense mops 
would do credit to a Paderewski. We are receiving 
occasional delegations of our student friends who 
come evidently for a closer inspection of what a 
foreign haircut is like, and one of my friends asked 
me thie afternoon if I would loan him my barbers’ 
shears. The peculiar thing about it is that many 
of the student classes are planning to discard all 
their Chinese gowns and adopt foreign costume. 
Yesterday afternoon when I expostulated with one 
of my friends who came to consult about finding a 
tailor, the prices and different kinds of foreign 
clothes, he said: “Oh, we are cutting our queues, 


for short hair and Chinese clothes wouldn’t look 
well together.” Another who came this afternoon 
in a miserably fitting foreign suit said that the gown 
was the Manchu garb, and so it must be discarded 
for that reason. 

It is not unlikely that all this may be but the 
beginning of a great rush toward things foreign, and 
very possibly toward the Church as well. If so, 
our opportunity will be all the greater to influence 
this people. All the students whom we meet on the 
street eye us from head to foot, and then turn around 
after we have passed to observe how our hair is cut, 
so that we are “the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form.” Moreover, the new government in one 
of its first proclamations states that it will protect 
the Church and foreigners. This popularity, after 
these twelve weeks of great anxiety for the personal 
safety of our friends and ourselves, has come so 
suddenly that we can hardlly adjust ourselves to it. 

At the same time we may do well to remember 
that the new republic is not yet thirty-six hours old, 
and, though it has made a most excellent beginning, 
it has still before it the gigantic task of subduing 
the robber bands which have gained possession of 
many cities throughout the province, and of reorgan- 
izing the government in all its branches. Whether 
it will be successful in accomplishing this remains 
to be seen. ‘There is already among the soldiery 
a party which is not well pleased with the plan of 
sending Chao Er Fung to Thibet, and a plot was 
discovered day before yesterday to assassinate him. 
This was frustrated, but this ultra radical party is 
not well pleased with the President and some of 
the officers of the republic because they are on too 
intimate terms with the former Viceroy and they do 
not go far enough in their overturning of the old 
order. Moreover, there remains a jealousy between 
the old and the new divisions of the army, and it 
is thought that trouble may yet break out between 
them. 

The general feeling, however, is that the crisis 
is past and that we need not expect any more serious 
trouble. . We sincerely hope this will be the case, and 
we are thankful that thus far we have been kept in 
comparative peace and safety. 

Chengtu, West China. 


Young Friends Summer Conference 


A movement has been well launched in this country 
to hold summer schools or conferences for young 
Friends. They include delegates not only from 
the various Christian Endeavor Societies in each 
yearly meeting, but welocme and provide inspiration 
and training for members of boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
missionary societies or study classes and Sunday- 
school workers, and anyone interested in the training 
of the young people. 

It is expected that the Friends young people of 
the three continents gather in their own school for 
the benefits to be derived therefrom. It is expected 


and of course we must wear foreign clothes as ee | also that, through these delegates, new zeal will be 
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added to the work back home, and a new impetus 
will thus be given to all of our young people’s 
societies. 

It is plainly felt throughout Quakerdom that there 
is need for such. Our societies are not doing as 
efficient work as they ought. Our young people are 
not taking up the burdens they ought. Here lies 
before them now the great opportunity of joining 
hands in a vigorous campaign in this New Forward 
Movement amongst Young Friends; and these yearly 
conferences, by bringing the matter forcibly to them, 
and enthusing the delegates through study classes 
and able addresses, will do much to arouse us and 
make the coming years the very best in the history 
of our Church. 

The Friends Church is not.dead, nor is it sleeping, 
but the time is now at hand when we need to unite 
our forces and move forward. 

These conferences not only give new stimulus to 
the young people’s work, but will also afford oppor- 
tunity to all who attend them to talk over and get 
information concerning matters that are of interest 
to Friends only. There are many interesting facts 
concerning Quakerism that we young people ought 
to know about. We do not get it in our conventions. 
Then there is time here to emphasize Bible study, 
missions, Church history and many other questions 
of vital importance to Christian activity. 

One thing that has hindered us in the work in 
former years has been the fact that we have not been 
bound together closely. Our societies have been 
working each without any thought of the other; and 
from now on it is important that this condition 
should change. 

We want to see a united band of earnest young 
Friends brought into: existence by the cementing 
together of all of our forces. 

Our young people’s societies, missionary societies, 
our Sunday-schools, our pastors, as well as other 
officers and committees of our Church, need to be 
united in their plans and purposes. This can largely 
be realized in these summer conferences. 

We ought to be very happy to know that this 
conference idea has been conceived and is being 
pushed already in three continents, but in neither 
can it succeed unless supported by the young people 
who will attend as delegates, and have the financial 
backing of each society, yearly meeting or Five-Years 
Meeting. 

Let us not too long count the cost. 
for the brave and true. It is already meaning hard 
work for some. Will you help carry it on to even 
greater success than has yet been attained ¢ 

Here are some ways you can help: 

First—Appoint delegates to our Third Annual 
Summer Conference. This conference will be held 
at Winona Lake, Indiana, Kosciusko Lodge Head- 
quarters, Seventh month 20-28, 1912. We will 
begin each day with a quiet hour, followed by mission 
study, Christian Endeavor methods, simultaneous 
classes on intermediate and junior methods, personal 
work and Bible study. The afternoon will be spent 
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in rest, recreation and study, with a lecture on 
Friends history, and an inspirational address in the 
evening. Programs will be sent out early. Ask 
your corresponding secretary for them, or write the 
secretary of the conference and any number will be 
sent promptly. 

Second.—You can help by making your offering 
a very liberal one. This conference is financed by 
offerings and subscriptions only. If you cannot send 
a delegate, double your offering. 

Third.—Tell others about this great movement. 
Begin now to pray for the leaders and speakers, for 
the delegates, and for those who are planning the 
program. 

Thanking you in advance for your offering, for 
your prayers and hearty co-operation, with anticipa- 
tion of meeting representatives from your society 
at Winona Lake, Ind, next Seventh month 20th-28th, 

Sincerely yours in the Master’s service, 
Titian E. Hayes, 
Sec. of the Young Friends Movement. 
Dunreith, Ind. 


Methods of Wark. 


Some of Friends Pastoral Problems 
BY HARRY R. HOLE. 
VI. The Problem of Intellectual Qualifications. 


The view of education which is representative of 
Friends takes into consideration, on the one hand, 
the great value of all knowledge and, on the other, 
its insufficiency for spiritual ends. This also is the 
view taken by the New Testament writers. But, 
notwithstanding these facts, we have at times been 
plagued, on the one hand, with the praise of ignor- 
ance and, on the other hand, with wild extravagances 
of expression in favor of ministerial training. 
Patience, far from ceasing to be a virtue, has become 
a more eminent one because of the obstacles to be 
overcome in preserving it. 

That it is our duty to provide the best educational 
facilities in connection with religious influences may 
safely be taken for granted; and for leadership in 
making this provision we may safely trust to the 
many firm friends of our colleges. The question 
for us to decide in the present instance is how far 
a man’s or a woman’s school advantages should be 
considered in determining his or her qualifications 
: Since the present trend 
appears to have advanced about far enough in favor- 
ing an educated ministry, it may be well to recall 
facts that are sometimes forgotten under the influence 
of a highly-developed. system of schools. 

The world of everyday life contains some educa- 
tional forces that are essential to the best intellectual 
That these forces are needed early in 
life there is good reason to believe. That some of 
them are being endangered by some present social 
tendencies is freely admitted, and in calling attention 
to them we have the support of recognized authorities. 

Nothing that we can do for child or man can 
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compare with what God has done for him by natural 
endowment. Educators are learning, after so long 
a time, that the boy whom the older pedagog would 
have set on the dunce stool may be the brightest in 
the class—in his own line. To find out what that 
line is, and allow him to develop his own capability, 
is the great object. In the Church we have the 
same lesson to learn and the same problem to solve. 
Any system of ministerial training which would con- 
form all workers to the same mental pattern would 
deprive us of some of the rarest and most needed 
gifts. Only by reasonable liberty and Christianlike 
sympathy can we conserve all our resources. 

Just as the foundation of usefulness hes in the 
gift, so the first educational force is the home. 
Teachers learn that without its co-operation they 
ean hope to accomplish comparatively little. Neither 
kindergarten nor university can obliterate earliest 
impressions or supply the inspiration that should 
come from that source. The child who has been 
terrified with ghost stories may find the strongest 
of reasons in later years insufficient to overcome 
entirely his trepidation in passing a graveyard at 
night. The boy who has been brought up to a rude 
vernacular may take all the academic degrees with- 
out gaining a complete mastery of pure English. 
And so, in contrast, the one whose unlearned father 
is always reading something to improve his mind, 
whose busy mother shows refined and elevated tastes, 
in whose home-training thoughtfulness, uprightness 
and industry are the keynotes, may accomplish large 
results on a surprisingly small capital from outside 
sources; and who shall deny him the privilege? 
Nor must we overlook the educational advantages 
of a man’s own home, where the encouragement and 
the criticisms of a sympathetic woman and the de- 
mands of a group of growing children are enough to 
put any true man on his mettle. “Responsibility,” 
here as elsewhere, ‘‘has been the making of many 
a man.” 

The other great developing force is practical ex- 
perience coupled with untiring independent effort. 
Some persons make more rapid and _ satisfactory 
headway by this method than in any other way. 


Those who, after due consideration, elect. to follow | 


it should have our warmest sympathy and our 
heartiest assistance in overcoming the tremendous 
odds which face every minister of the Gospel, but 
which, if overcome, will make him a correspondingly 
powerful agent in the advancement of the Truth. 
Wendell Phillips declared that “the best education 
in the world is that got by struggling to get a living.”’ 
Sometimes, in gaining knowledge at second hand, 
one forever loses the ability to use it effectively after 
it is gotten. I have heard. a gentleman who has 
spent the past twenty years as president, successively, 
of two important Ohio universities, say publicly, 
with all possible emphasis, that the father who sends 
his son to college in order that he may have an 
easier life is the boy’s worst enemy—“‘the devil not 
excepted.” If we must resort to the common error 
of comparing extremes and choosing between two 


imperfect things, we should certainly take the un- 
schooled but practical worker rather than the walking 
polyglot or the well-filled human sponge. Even the 
most worthy graduate is only ready to begin these 
courses in the school of life. 

The end and aim of culture is, first, to attain a 
right point of view; second, to find a right method 
of procedure; then to gain penetrating insight; and, 
finally, to procure necessary information. To accom- 
plish these ends in a student in spiritual things 
requires a faculty of a very high order. The scarcity 
of teachers, whether ministers or others, who can 
combine these ends in their own selves and impart 
them to others has been for centuries the menace in 
systems for the training of representatives of the 
Chureh and Saviour. George Fox’s own judgment, 
as he wandered about investigating the claims of 
the various schools of religious thought, brought 
him to a safer and better conclusion than he would 
have reached under the distorting influence of those 
who were ignorant of the most important subject 
they attempted to teach. The same outcome may be 
predicted of any sincere and discerning seeker for 
truth. In fact, the only method in general by which 
either learned or unlearned have ever risen to great 
spiritual power and ministerial effectiveness has 
consisted in an unbiased study of the Bible itself, a 
first-hand investigation of human nature and an 
individual waiting upon God. 

Spurgeon was one of the young men who have 
deliberately rejected the opportunity for a college 
course, and there were those who plead with his 
father not to permit so fine a boy to throw himself 
away in that manner; but would Spurgeon have been 
Spurgeon? And if we reply that a generation has 
changed all that, has London advanced so phe- 
nomenally in that period that she could not make a 
similar use of Spurgeon if he were to live again? 
Lincoln had to deal with others besides Western 
frontiersmen in his day. The vanquished Douglas 
was greatly his superior in academic polish and 
training. ‘And although when “Abe” found himself 
face to face with Eastern college-bred lawyers he 
went back home disgusted with his own ignorance, 
he first won his case! We do not know hen names, 
but we do know a short speech of his, first written 
on the back of an old envelope, now reproduced on 
monuments in bronze, and printed among the master- 
pieces of American literature. We call that speech 
the Gettysburg address. Lincoln was dissatisfied 
with it even to the point of dejection, but our pro- 
fessors of English tell their students to study Lin- 
coln’s productions if they would learn pure diction. 
Shall Friends, of all people, deny that the “brave 
old wisdom of sincerity” is the great essential to 
intellectual as well as spiritual power? Or shall 
we encourage the reconstruction of historic giants— 
and Old Testament saints—by those who feel that 


all these might have done so much better if we had. 
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There is no possibility of anyone’s being too well 
educated for Christian work, but there is a most real 
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possibility of one’s being too highly educated to be 
the most effective in many places. An intelligent 
medical student was heard to complain of one of 
his teachers who, he said, “knew too much,” that is, 
his familiarity with his subject was so complete that 
he presupposed too much knowledge on the part of 
the students, and was unable to descend to their 
plane. Just so, much preaching goes over the heads 
of the hearers because the preacher assumes that the 
simpler truths and orderly habits of thought are as 
common to the people as to himself. He is astonished 
at the hearty reception given to an occasional sermon 
delivered at random, with meager preparation, and 
so lacking in argumentative weight that he was 
ashamed of himself for preaching it. The fact was 
that, for once, by an inadvertence, he had given the 
people the food they were hungering for. An intel- 
lectual minister and a congregation of simple-minded 
listeners may be very dear to one another, but they 
are not unlikely to be mutually almost intolerable 
because of the great disparity in mental grasp. The 
uneducated worker with a simple bible training, 
such as is offered by many institutions, may here 
be at a great advantage. Whenever advanced learn- 
ing interferes with Christian effectiveness it becomes 
an offense. And whenever, as in the days of Christ 
and at other times, special training becomes training 
in the art of evading vital issues, it becomes an 
abomination. 

These remarks are made with a full appreciation 
of the fact that the great master-builders of the Old 
and New Testaments were men who had enjoyed 
probably the best training that their respective ages 
afforded. There is no intended disparagement of 
anything but the raising of a false standard of 
excellence by which to judge the things that concern 
us the most. ‘Every man hath his proper gift of 
God, one after this manner, and another after that.” 


Missionary Department 


The Return 


Dear Frienps ALi :— 

Our thoughts have turned back many times during 
the long journey to all the friends in the homeland, 
to the familiar scenes and the happy memories of 
helpful fellowship which we enjoyed; and now, as 
we are once more in the busy swing of our work 
here, we would pause long enough to send you a 
message from the Dark Continent. 

First, we would say that the voyage was a fairly 
favorable one for this time of year. We were twenty- 
eight days from New York to Mombasa, which is 
our seaport, and landed there on August 30th, having 
sailed from New York on August 2d, coming via 
France and spending two days by train crossing 
from Cherbourg, north France, to Marseilles, where 
we took passage on the good,ship “Admiral,” which 
claimed us as passengers for eighteen days. 

The sea was not very rough anywhere, though in 
the Indian Ocean the monsoon season was not en- 


tirely over. However, the wind was not at its 
highest, and we were fairly comfortable. We had 
extreme heat in Paris, France, and from there on 
until we rounded Cape Guardafui. We were on a 
German ship, and there were very few English- 
speaking people on board. Doris had one playmate 
with whom she could converse, a little six-year-old 
English boy traveling with his parents. 

One incident of the voyage was so unusual that 
we must mention it. During the week when we were 
passing through the Red Sea we frequently passed 
other ships from which our wireless instruments 
would get messages concerning a ship which had 
gone on the rocks. Some boatloads of passengers 
and crew were picked up by these ships as they were 
drifting aimlessly at the mercy of the waves, and 
were taken to their various destinations in Europe. 
As we rounded the rocky Cape Guardafui a few 
days later we saw the ill-fated vessel on the rocks, 
and she was burning from end to end. It was a 
matter for conjecture whether she was fired by spon- 
taneous combustion in the cargo under the rays of a. 
tropical sun, or whether she was looted and burned 
by the fierce Somalis who inhabit that barren-looking 
land and who have never yet permitted any European 
power to maintain a lighthouse on this very dan- 
gerous point. A vessel need only be blown a very 
little out of its course on a dark night, and its fate 
would be sealed. Happy is the craft which has a 
skilful pilot who knows each moment just how to 


steer his course to avoid the dangers of the deep. 


Happy are we if we have on board our little bark, 
as we sail the untried seas of life, the one Pilot who 
alone can guide us into the safe haven of Eternity. 
Let us not leave it to chance, but make sure of our 
Guide before the storms come, or we are wrecked on 
the Rocks of Temptation. 

But, to resume our journey: We were most 
grateful when daylight came on August 30th to see 
a dim line on the horizon which we knew to be land. 
By the time breakfast was over we could see the 
cocoanut palms, and the breakers dashing over the 
coral reefs just outside the harbor. We were soon 
steaming slowly in between the green banks of the 
island and mainland dotted with white buildings, 
then past the lighthouse, and our ship cast anchor 
in the quiet waters of the harbor. A glad thanks- 
giving was in our hearts for the blessing of a safe 
voyage and health and strength to proceed to our 
journey’s end. 

The island on which Mombasa is built is a coral 
formation, and building material is inexpensive and 
plentiful, for they simply hew out great blocks of 
the coral and lay them up as they would a stone 
building. 

The hotel at which we stopped for two days wait- 
ing for a train up country was built in this way. 
When we mention the word “hotel” it calls to mind 
a vision of gilded mirrors, shining, polished floors 
and luxurious fare. Not so here, but rather think 
of thick whitewashed walls, floors none too clean 
and insects in numbers and variety. But these are 
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things to which one can become accustomed, even if 
the food does sometimes taste smoky, and the beef 
is so tough that you can almost believe the saying 
that Mombasa beef is often camel meat. 

In proceeding on our journey this time we take 
the train, and you would be interested in the queer 
coaches with their separate compartments. But you 
would soon forget the train in noticing the strange 
sights constantly coming into view. The scenery is 
varied and often beautiful—sometimes miles of level, 
grassy plain; sometimes the wild beauty of mountain 
scenery. 

We never tire of watching for the game which 
can be seen along the line of the railway—ostriches, 
gazelles, hartebeest, wildebeest, zebras, baboons, all 
of these, some of them in great herds, grazing 
quietly. Some did not even lift their heads to give 
us a glance; others looked with interest or apparent 
affright ; others raced wildly away into the distance, 
and a few seemed to feel that they should endanger 
their lives by endeavoring to cross the track im- 
mediately in front of our engine. 

The stations at which we stopped were interesting 
features of the journey, with their motley gathering 
of Europeans, Goanese, Indians and Africans of 
various tribes, in various stages of dress or undress, 
in accordance with their various ideas of propriety. 

A variety of languages we also heard, and in no 
gentle tones did the venders of fruits and other 
refreshments haggle over prices to the hungry native 
travelers. Then the guard’s shrill whistle sounded, 
a rush to the train, and off we were again. 


Please note that the average speed of this train 
is less than 15 miles per hour. The journey of a 
little less than 600 miles took us one and one-half 
days and two nights. So patience is one of the 
virtues of which one wants a good stock on hand. 
Wood is the fuel which runs the engine, and every 
few hours a stop is made to take on wood and water. 
At suitable intervals tea-rooms are found, where the 
inner man may be satisfied with simple meals served 
by Goanese caterers. 

One night we crossed a mountain ridge which 
took us 8,320 feet above the sea level. We were glad 
to have plenty of wraps and rugs that night. Then 
we gradually descended to the plains again, and 
there were miles of grassy stretches bordered by 
mountain, and then we sighted Lake Victoria, with 
her blue waters and green islands sparkling and fresh 
in the early morning sunshine. 

This is the railway terminus, and we were de 
lighted as we pulled into the station to find Edgar 
Hole and Arthur Chilson, who had come into 
Kisumu to meet us. They had porters and outfit 
in readiness, and after a hasty breakfast we started 
on the 20-mile trip, the very last stage of our long 
journey. Many of the porters who had come to 
carry us and our belongings were old friends and 
acquaintances, and hearty greetings met us on all 
sides. Some of them had grown within our remem- 
brance from half-fed little boys into stalwart young 


men. Soon we were on our way across six miles 
of plain to a stiff climb up to a higher level. 


One of Dr. Blackburn’s good friends had sent a 
bicycle, and the other two men had wheels also. 
The white “mama” was carried in state in a deck 
chair swung between poles, and the two children 
were In a hammock with an awning over them for 
protection from the tropical sun. Our hand luggage 
followed on the heads of the extra porters, the heavy 
trunks coming by the slower method of ox-cart. On 
the level the porters trotted along, keeping time to a 
chant, improvising words as some happy thought 
struck them. 


At the half-way place, beside a little stream of 
water, we found a basket of lunch awaiting us. It 
Was noon, we were hot and tired, and we were all 
glad for a half hour’s rest in the shade. Then up 
and on. When we were yet two miles or more from 
Kaimosi there came various little schoolboys and 
girls to meet us, and farther on the women, some 
of them the wives of the porters, and others whom 
we had known so well, all with their cheery greet- 
ings and welcomes; and as we came along they told 
us their bits of home news, exclaiming over how 
large Doris had grown, laughing to think that she 
had forgotten their language, and “what a fine baby 
girl we were bringing with us,” and asking if 
“mama” was bringing some new clothes for them, 
because their clothes were wearing out and there were 
no more to be had in the mission store. 

Then the porters began singing again, and the 
women and children joined in, running along beside 
us, a sort of a triumphal march, which was kept up 
till with a grand flourish we were landed in front 
of the Chilson home, where we were again welcomed 
with open-armed hospitality. 

So ends the journey, and a new era of labor for 
this lost and needy people in a dark land begins. 
We are so grateful for the faithful ones here who 
have come to the true light and who are making 
their little lights shine as torches on a dark night 
to light the pathway for stumbling wayfarers. 


Join us, will you not, in constant prayer for a 


‘speedy and marvelous withdrawal of the forces of 


darkness? Pray much for the native Christians 
and for your missionaries that we may all have 
strength, physical and spiritual, for the great work 
that lies ahead of us. 


Yours in Christian love and fellowship, 


EisHa AND VIRGINIA BLACKBURN. 
Kisumu, via Mombasa, B. B. Africa, 
November 1, 1911. 


Oh, do not pray for easy lives! Pray to be 
stronger men! Oh, do not pray for tasks equal to 
your powers! Pray for powers equal to your tasks! 
Then the doing of your work shall be no miracle. 
But you shall be a miracle. Every day you shall 
wonder at yourself, at the richness of life which has 
come in you by the grace of God.—Phillips Brooks. 
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Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


Anna P. Birdsall is now located as General Secretary of 
the Y. W. C. A. in the quiet and beautiful city of San 
Antonio, Texas. 

eye Cm 

Plans for the sixth annual session of the Minnesota Summer 
School of Missions, formerly the Minnetonka Summer 
School, are well under way. The school will be held Sixth 
Month 12 to 18, 1912, in Merriam Park, a suburb of St. Paul, 
midway between the twin cities. 

* ok x 


George William Carter, General Secretary of the New 
York Bible Society writes: D. B. Donchian and Geo. D. 
Hilyard, members of New York Meeting, are among our 
managers. Through Mr. Donchian we recently have secured 
a Colporteur—a Friend—to work among the Armenians of 
our city. 

* * * 

The following appeared among the “Friends Church Notes” 
in a recent number of The Gazette, Fowler, Kansas: “Our 
Sunday school superintendent told a story about Gen. Booth. 
who at one time wanted to send a New Year’s message to all 
the Salvation Army posts in the world. To send by cable- 
gram it must be short and yet mean something, so this was 
the message, “Others.” Our school has taken this for our 


motto this coming year. 
elas 


The Philadelphia Earlham Club held its annual winter 


meeting on the 20th inst., at the new home of Thomas Raeburn. 


White and wife, Germantown, Pa. About sixty were present, 
an unusually large number for the winter meeting. The 
officers elected were: President, Thomas Raeburn White; 


Secretary, Caroline De Greene; Treasurer, James S. Hiatt. - 


Messages were received from President Kelly and former 
President Mills, and from the new Indianapolis Earlham 
Club. All present felt that the occasion was an especially 
enjoyable one. 
are Tt 

Butternuts Quarterly Meeting was held at Upperville, Che- 
nango County, N. Y., the 20th and 2tst ult. Richard R. 
Newby, yearly meeting superintendent, was present and was 
much blessed in the ministry of the word. Seventh-day night 
a Bible school conference was held, which was helpful and 
practical. The closing service was marked by solemnity and 
power. 
the Christian life. 

The church at this place has recently been painted and the 
parsonage improved. : 

Phe hake 

The meeting in Toronto, Canada, holds an annual gathering 
at which the work of the church is reviewed. This year the 
gathering was held First month 17th. The reports show a 
healthy growth in all departments. Thirty-two new members 
have been added during the year, one by birth, three associate, 
seven by certificate and twenty-one by request. The additions 
include six entire families. 

Toronto Friends are just entering their new meeting house, 
which, when completed will be very attractive and well suited 
to the growing needs of the meeting. 

ek tae 

This is a notable year for Friend§ at Clintondale, N. Y., 
being the one hundredth anniversary of the establishment of 
a meeting in the village. 


Several signified by standing their decision to live: 


The present meeting house, built about twenty-five years 
ago is undergoing extensive additions and alterations. 

A number have been received into membership during the 
year and a growth in grace has resulted from the faithful 
ministration of the pastor, John D. Piper. He has received 
a unanimous call for the ensuing year. 

The week of prayer was observed, meetings being con- 
ducted by the pastor, John D. Piper. Despite the intensely 
cold weather there was a good attendance. 

The topics introduced by the leader were both instructive 
and profitable, drawing stirring testimonies from the members. 

Wm. J. Sayers, Friends pastor at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
delivered his lecture on “Exploits,” the evening of the 26th 
to a large and appreciative audience, under the auspices of 
ne WoC de, be 

The Christian Endeavor Society of the meeting, having a 
large membership roll, has manifested an increased interest 
and spiritual growth during the past year. 

ake, ome 

The following was written by Robert L. Simkin, Chengtu, 
West China, six days after the close of the account given in 
our leading article :— 

“During the first few days everything went well and there 
was a cheerfulness on the faces of those whom we met 
which had not been evident since the beginning of the trouble. 
During the last few days, however, there have been a number 
of elements in the situation which are not reassuring, to say 
the least. 

“In the first place there was present in the city a party 
which is far more radical than Mr. P’u and his associates 
who are now in charge of the government. This party desires 
nothing less than the death of Chao Er Fung, and it was 
thought that there was a plot to set fire to the Viceregal 
Yaman and kill the Viceroy on the evening preceding the 
proclamation of the New Republic. This, if it really did 
exist, was frustrated, but there are still a good many who 
consider Mr. P’u and his associates are too conservative. 
There are others who are not pleased with the wholesale 
cutting of queues which has taken place. (Probably about 
a fifth of the people have cut their quettes.) This party, which 
might perhaps be called the reactionaries, has begun to dress 
the hair in a broad fold or knot which rises somewhat like 
a horn on the top of the head. ‘This, I believe, is the old 
way of dressing the hair before’ the Chinese were forced 
by the Manchus to adopt the queue. Some think the heads 
of the present government incline too much to foreign ways 
of doing things, and this manner of hair dressing is perhaps 
a protest against the adoption of foreign customs. 

“Another disturbing element is a deepseated jealousy 
between the old and the new divisions of the army. Although 
this has not yet caused very serious trouble it has broken 
out in one or two cases during the past few days. During 
these few days since the proclamation of the New Republic 
large numbers of disorderly characters who had before con- 
fined their operations to the various cities surrounding 
Chengtu have come in to offer their congratulations to the 
New Government and to see what they can get out of it, 
so that the young Republic may well pray to be delivered 
from its friends.” 

Te 

Friends of Fast Vassalboro adjourned the session of their 
monthly meeting from the afternoon of Third-day the 15th 
ult. to the next Fifth-day evening, to enable members who 
are employed during the day to attend. Routine business 
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was first transacted, then the names of all officers and stand- 
ing committees were read. It was discovered that the 
organization was not complete and a committee was appointed 
to investigate records and report to next meeting what action 
should be taken. This was followed by a financial statement 
of the present status of the meeting, given by the treasurer, 
which led to general discussion of ways and means. One 
Friend generously offered to furnish paper for recovering the 
walls and another agreed to repaint and revarnish the interior 
of the meeting room where needed. ‘Thus encouraged the 
meeting decided to renovate thoroughly its building. A young 
man was appointed to request in writing on behalf of the 
meeting that the U. S. representative from this district and 
the Maine senators vote for the Congressional bill forbidding 
the shipment of intoxicating liquors into prohibition territory 
under government license. Letters were read from ‘shut in” 
members and a young woman was appointed to send to these 
expressions of love and interest, and to notify them and 
such other members as do not regularly attend monthly meet- 
ing of the date of meeting with the request that each should 
send a communication whenever unable to be present; these 
communications to be answered in turn with information in 
regard to the work of the Church, in the notification of the 
next meeting. The W. F. M. S. auxiliary reported that 
already it had raised all but five dollars. of its annual appro- 
priation to Ramallah and expressed the hope that it would 
be able to help the Y. M. Evangelistic and Church Extension 
Committee, or our home mission work, before the close of 
the year. Two small children were accepted as associate 
members on the request of their parents. A lively interest 
was manifest throughout the session in the general discussion 
of important topics. East Vassalboro Friends are united 
and form a working church which is striving to enlarge its 
usefulness to the community in which it is situated. The 
outlook for this meeting is encouraging, 

In accord’ with the plans above mentioned, Friends met at 
the meeting-house, on First month 24th, and spent the day 
in beginning the renovation of their house of worship, a 
quaint structure of the old style, which has been adapted to 
modern needs, but which retains most of its former simplicity 
and beauty. 


Correspondence 
To Tue Eprror of THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I have just finished reading that remarkable book, “J. Bevan 
Braithwaite.” What a noble, Christian minister Braithwaite 
was! He was a learned scholar, a deep student of the Scrip- 


tures, a whole-souled philanthropist, and a broad-minded man. 


I do not know when I have been so interested in a memoir 
as I have been in reading this delightful book. 

When it was finished I took down from the shelf “The 
Life and Religious Labours of Patience Brayton,” a book 
published in New Bedford in the year 180or. 

Bevan Braithwaite made several religious visits to America, 
and various other excellent Quakers from Great Britain have 
done the same, from George Fox down to the present time. 

It should also be borne in mind that American Friends 
have from time to time visited England. 

This little memoir of Patience Brayton, of Swansea, Massa- 
chusetts records a religious visit to Great Britain and Ireland 
in the years 1783-1787. She left home for this mission on 
the 20th of the Eighth month, 1783, and on her return reached 
heme on the 14th of the Tenth month, 1787. 

In “A Testimony of Swansea Monthly Meetings *ie -* 
Concerning Patience Brayton,” it is said that she visited 
nearly all the meetings of Friends in Great Britain, and was 


favored to return to her family and friends in about. four 
years, with satisfaction and peace in her own bosom. And 
at her return from this and other visits, produced certificates 
of Friends unity and good satisfaction with her and services 
amongst them. 

During the last year of her stay in England, we find this 
note in the memoir. “It appears she was under an exercise 
of mind to visit the king, but the way not opening for a 
personal interview at that time, she sent him an address, for 
a copy of which see appendix.” 

That letter of four pages, is addressed as follows: “Address, 
to George the Third, King of Great Britain, etc. A native 
of New England, in North America, and one of the people 
called Quakers, begs leave to present the following address 
and petition.” 

This address was certainly worthy to be sent to the king 
of that great Christian land. In it she says: “An earnest 
desire hath been raised in my heart for thee, that thou mayest 
be the chosen of the God of heaven, to show kindness unto 
those who are in distress; particularly by stopping the progress 
of slavery, and promoting the freedom of the enslaved negroes 
in thy dominions, as far as lies in thy power; so that thy 
righteous acts may never be erased from rememberance as 
long as the world endures—that he by whom kings reign and 
princes decree justice, may delight to establish the kingdom 
over which thou presides, in righteousness, and that a door 
may be opened for other nations concerned in that unright- 
eous traffic, to follow so laudable an example.” 

Now, in the language of Edward Grubb, in “The Mission of 
the Quakers,” I desire to ask: “Is the mission of the Quakers 
ended? Has the world fully learned the lesson they were 
commissioned to teach? * * * It is striking to observe 
that the doctrines proclaimed by every religious body now 
are far nearer to those of George Fox than to those of his 
Puritan persecutors. 

And yet there are surely tendencies of the days in which 
we live that demand his message of reality as much as ever.” 

Our own Whittier says: 

“Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may Thy service be? 
Not name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following Thee. 
The heart must ring thy Christian bells, 
Thy inward altars raise; 
Its faith and hopes Thy canticles, 
And its obedience, praise.” 
WiiiraM A. Mowry. 
Hyde Park, Mass., First month 20, 1912. 


—s- Born 
Newiin.—To Roy C. and De Ella Leonard Newlin, at their 
home, 207 College Ave., Richmond, Indiana, First month 21, 
1912, a son and daughter, Harold and Helen. (The little son 
did not tive.) 


Wincer.—To Ernest and Clara Widger, at Upperville, N. Y’ 
Twelfth month 16, 1911, a son, Raymond Knowles. 


Ried 

PICKERING.—At the home of her daughter, Concord, Mass., 
First month 11, 1912, Hannah N. T. Pickering, in her seventy- 
ninth year. She was during her active life a loyal member of 
the Indianapolis and Chicago Meetings and was well known 
throughout Western Yearly Meeting. Perhaps for no single 
cause was she so anxious in he~ last years as for national dis- 
armament and International Peace. 


—s 
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Netus in Brief 


The Duke of Connaught, brother of 
the late King Edward, called on Presi- 
dent Taft one day last week. The func- 
tion was nominally informal, but the 
ceremonial was quite as elaborate as in 
the reception of an ambassador. 

*x * * 


An interesting feature of Representa- 
tive McCall’s anti-conquest resolution is 
its bearing upon the -question of dis- 
armament. The first Hague Conference 
was called specifically for the purpose 
of taking steps to reduce the military 
and naval burden under which the Pow- 
ers were laboring, but neither that Con- 
ference nor any of the subsequent ones 
have shown a disposition to consider 
the subject. If, however, the nations 
could be brought to agree to refrain 
from attempts at conquest the weight- 
iest argument against disarmament 
would be removed. 

* ok Ox 


A wreck on the Illinois Central rail- 
way at Kinmundy, Ill, the early part 
of last week resulted in the death of 
ex-President Harahan of the Illinois 
Central and three other eminent railroad 


GRAND TO LIVE. 
AND THE LAST LAUGH IS ALWAYS THE BEST 


“Six months ago I would have laughed 
at the idea that there could be anything 
better for a table beverage than coffee,” 
writes an Ohio woman, “now I laugh 
to know there is. 

“Since childhood I drank coffee freely 
as did the other members of the family. 
The result was a puny, sickly girl; and 
as I srew into womanhood I did not 
gain in health, but was afflicted with 
heart trouble, a weak and disordered 
stomach, wrecked nerves and a general 
breaking down, till last winter, at the 
age of 38, I seemed to be on the verge 
of consumption. 

“My friends greeted me with ‘How 
bad you look! What a terrible color!’ 
and this was not very comforting. 

“The doctors and patent medicines did 
me absolutely no good. I was thorough- 
ly discouraged. 

“Then I gave up coffee and com- 
menced Postum. At first I didn’t like 
it, but after a few trials and following 
the directions exactly, it was grand. 
It was refreshing and satisfying. In a 
couple of weeks I noticed a_ great 
change. 

“T became stronger, my brain grew 
clearer, I was not troubled with for- 
getfulness as in coffee times, my power 
of endurance was more than doubled. 

“The heart trouble and_ indigestion 
disappeared and my nerves became 
steady and strong. 

“T be~an to take an interest in things 
about me. Housework and home- 
making became a pleasure. My friends 
have marveled at the change and when 
they enquire what brought it about 
I answer ‘Postrm, and nothing else in 
the world.’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book. “The Road to 
Wellville,” in nkgs. “There’s a reason” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


The Provident Life « Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


Surplus belonging to stockholders, $4,500,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 

Receipts without charge for 
wills deposited, 

Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwaré: 

Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 
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officials. "They were sleeping in a car 
attached to the New Orleans Express, 
and their engine had stopped to take in 
water when the Panama Express, which 
was supposed to be at least ten minutes 
behind, suddenly appeared and crashed 
into the car before the train could be 
brought to a standstill. The wonder is 
that only the sleeping officials were 
killed. 
kok Ox 

The vigor with which the Post Offce 
authorities have been pursuing the 
swindlers who make use of the mails 
for fraudulent purposes is deserving 
of very high praise. 

The condemned goods secured from 
the gullible public during the year, ac- 
cording to Chief Inspector Sharp, 
amounts to $77,000,000. ‘This immense 
harvest of loot was produced by a com- 
paratively few operators, only 106 per- 
sons being prosecuted during the year. 
Were it not for this protection afforded 
by the federal government the extent of 
this form of exploitation would be al- 
most unthinkable. 


Natire 


The property and school building at 
Lombard Street above Twentieth Street, 
Philadelphia, has been set aside by the 
Board of Education of Philadelphia for 
the National Tndustrial Training School 
for Colored People, and will be opened 
with public exercises beginning on Lin- 
eoln’s birthday, Second month tr2th, at 
8 P. M. Henry Wilbur will preside at 
the opening meeting, and Martin G. 
Brumbaugh will deliver the principal 
address. 

This institution is to be known hence- 
forth as the O. B. Catto School. 

The nresident of the National Tndus- 
trial Training School Association is 
T. C. Banks. a colored man who was 
trained by Friends at the old Institute 
for Colored Youths. He has had con- 
siderable experience in educational work, 
having been one of the pioneers sent 


QUAKER CALENDARS, 
BOOKS, ETC. 


We have a small surplus stock of 
calendars and books left. 

Orders should be placed promptly. 

Money returned if we are unable to fill 
orders. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 
PUBLISHERS 


921 Filbert Street -- -- PHILADELPHIA 


FARM MORTGAGES] 


ON IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 
years. We collect and remit interest wherever 


forty 
Investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH And JONES. 


IOWA, FALLS, IOWA. 


ae egal TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. 
MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
Beiu TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


Prices Moderate. 


south to work among the Freedmen 
some thirty years ago. 

A. B. Stidum, vice-president and sec- 
retary of the association, was also edu- 
cated by Friends. 

It is hoped that many Friends will 
feel interested in aiding this new enter- 
prize. All are invited to be present at 
the opening exercises and to contribute 
to the undertaking. 


Contrasting the ancient church with 
the modern, Phillips Brooks remarked 
that the early Christians tried to save 
their young men from being thrown to 
the lions. ‘“Now,” he added, “we are 
glad if we can save them from going to 
the dogs.” 
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NEW BOOKLET 
Sayings of John Bright 


EDITED BY 


CECIL WEDMORE 


Containing Brief Expressions from 


: : an Active Life since 1852. : . 


Paper Cover 64 Pages 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 
Postage Paid 


Friends Book and Tract Committee 
144 E. Twentieth Street, NEW YORK 


“THE JOY OF LITTLE FOLKS ’’—Travels in 
the Old Testament: A Bible Game. Delight- 
ful and Instructive Sunday Amusement. 
Coutains over 100 pictures of Old Testament 
Subjects. Young and old enjog playing it. 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. For Sale by A. B. 
THOMAS, 1718 John Street, Baltimore, Md. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS DESIRED in a 

ed homein Washington. Very convenient 

to car line and Union Station. Laura N. 
Wirson, 46 Bryant St., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE.—A residence property, an eight- 
room house and 1% acres of ground, barn and 
orchard. This town is the location of 
Vermilion Quarterly Meeting and Vermilion 
Academy. It also has good railroad and 
interurban facilities. This must be sold to 
settle an estate. THos. H. Hatapay, Vermilion 
Grove, Illinois. 


MILLINERY yeciily solicited 
M. GATCHEL, 
126 NM. 2ist Street, Philadeiphia 
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MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
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PREMIUMS 


A Calendar for Quakers—1912 
Arranged by HORACE MATHER LIPPINCOTT 


Is original and new in every detail. Upon each calendar leaf is 
mounted a picture of artistic and historic value. Seven are 
taken from famous paintings and five from original photo- 
graphs. The poetical selections are from Whittier. The 
monthly diagrams are hand-drawn, clear and novel in design. 
Size, 10x 16 inches. Colors, blue-gray and black. 7he vest 
calendar we have yet offered. 


Price, postpaid (ov) os (ahah a eee . . $0.60 
The American Friend and this Calendar, postpaid. 1.98 


The Real Palestine 
By LEWIS GASTON LEARY Pn 


Gives the reader a clear conception of just what Palestine PALESTINE 
and its people are to-day. The author has not only madea TE 
close study of the Holy Land and its people, but has /ived 
there and speaks the language. His vivid descriptions, 
homely comparisons and numerous illustrations, are second 
only to a visit to the country itself. The work is interesting 
and accurate—an invaluable hand-book to accompany the 
International Lessons on Life of Christ this year. 63 full- 
page illustrations, 8 diagrams and maps. Attractive cloth 
binding, 210 pages. 


Price; postpaid, <5) 404 bua joe OS 
The American Friend and this Book, postpaid . 2.25 


Stories of Hebrew Heroes By RUFUS M. JONES 


SY A == Makes the great and good people who lived long ago seem very 

Li real. While told primarily for children, it is full of interest 
for adults. The style is simple, yet unaffected, and the touch 
of human interest is so appealing that it stirs the imagination. 
and reaches the heart. Boys and girls cannot help loving the 
Old Testament heroes after reading this book. Parents, 
teachers and children have abundantly approved it and one of the 
leading psychologists in the country has pronounced it the best 
collection of Bible stories in existence. Illustrated, cloth-bound, 
160 pages. 


: oe Price; (postpaid es. Th eee ta ee ee eee $1.00 
: iFadab ead Hawa The American Friend and this Book. postpaid. . . 2.35 


The Quakers in the American Colonies 
By RUFUS M. JONES, ISAAC SHARPLESS and AMELIA M. GUMMERE ~ 


Embodies in one volume the story of American Quakerism during 
its most active and influential period. It tells how the early 
pioneer Friends came to the new world and spread the Truth from 
Barbadoes to Maine, how they became influential in politics and 
governed for a time Rhode Island, Pennsylvania and North Caro- 
lina. It also interprets the inner life of the Society, and traces the 
rise and development of many Quaker institutions such as 
Monthly, Yearly and Quarterly Meetings, the Eldership, the 
Discipline and a host of minor testimonies and forms. 


“Tt contains also many hints in regard to great principles of 
life and religion, which cannot fail to be of value to all 
students of religious history.”—Zritish Friend. 


It affords for the first time a true perspective of American Quaker- 
ism, and ts invaluable to all who would understand the work and 
mission of Friends. Cloth, 8vo, 580 pages. 

Pricey post PQhegn's: heels | eed} Ae oe ee ees $3.63 
The American Friend and this Book, postpaid .... 4.25 
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Ghe International Bible School Pescon 


FIRST QUARTER. LESSON VIII. 


SECOND MONTH 25, IQI2. 


BAPTISM AND TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 
Mark 1: 9-13; MATTHEW 4: I-IT. 
(For Special Study, Mark 1: 9-11; Matt. 4: 1-11.) 


GoLtpEN Trxt.—For in that he himself hath suffered, being 
tempted, he is able to succor them that are tempted. Heb. 


ZITO! 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Second month 19th. Baptism and temptation 


of Jesus. 


Mark I: 9-13; Matt. 4: I-11. 
Third-day. Fulfilling all righteousness. 
Fourth-day. A heavenly voice. 


Matt. 3: 13-17. 
Il, Pet. 1: 16-21. 


Fifth-day. Tempting God. Deut, 6: 6-10. 
Sixth-day. Enduring temptation. Jas. 1: 12-18. 


Seventh-day. Able to succor. 


First-day. Tempted like ourselves 


Time. — Probably 
Temptation 
Baptism. 


Place—The Baptism was unquestion- 
ably in the Jordan, but the exact place 
has not been determined. It was prob- 
ably a little northeast of Jericho, for 
there conditions were suitable for such a 
ceremony, as the current was slow and 
the shores shelving. ‘The ‘Temptation 
took place probably somewhere in the 
wilderness west of the Jordan and not 
far from the place of the Baptism. We 
have no data for locating it accurately. 


Parallel Passages. — Matt. 3: 13-17; 
Mark 1:9-11; Luke 3:21, 22; Matt. 4: 
1-11; Mark 1:12, 13; Luke 4: 1-13. 

The incidents of the lesson are not 
found in John except a brief reference 
to the Baptism (John 1: 32-34). Ex- 
actly why our Lord was baptized is not 
explained in the Gospels, and has given 
rise to a great deal of discussion, not a 
little of it without profit. Whatever 
else it may mean, it would seem to be 
a consecration of Himself not only to 
the preaching of repentance, as John 
had done, “but also to that vastly 
larger, broader task” that He felt lay 
before Him in the ministry upon which 
He was about to enter, and the work for 
the salvation of the world. 

“The biblical narrative implies that 
after this wonderful meeting with John 
there came to Jesus, as at frequent times 
in His ministry, a great reaction. He 
was led to seek the solitude of the 
wilderness west of the Jordan, there to 
battle with the temptations that assailed 
Him, there to win the surpassing peace 
and poise that characterized His acts 
and words in all the great crises of His 
ministry.” 

The fact that He was tempted is of 
much more importance than how it was 
done. The accounts given are largely 
symbolical, as, for instance, the showing 
of all the kingdoms of the world. 

9. “In those days.” The period of 
John’s baptizing. 

10. “Coming up out of the water.” 
This would seem to indicate immersion, 
but the method cannot be decided upon 


ACSC) ee 7a merlTe 
immediately followed the 


absolutely. “The Spirit as a dove.” 
R. V. Something was seen that had 
a dovelike appearance; whether this 
was actual resemblance, or had. the 
characteristics of a dove, does not 
appear. 


11. This was the audible testimony to 
the satisfaction of the Father in the 
Son. It would seem that Jesus only 


Heb. 2: 5-18. 
Heb. 4: 14-16; 7: 26-28. 


heard the voice. There is nothing in 
any of the Gospels to show that John 
or the others heard it. John is said 
to have seen the Spirit descending. 
Matt. 4:1. The order of the tempta- 
tions is different in Matthew and Luke 
(Mark does not give them) ; in Matthew 
the temptation in Jerusalem is the 
second, while in Luke it is the third. 
This cannot be satisfactorily accounted 
for. Had not Jesus felt what tempta- 
tion means He could not be the perfect 
Saviour—to be this He must be “tempted 
in all points like as we are.” 

2. “Tasted.” Probably not an abso- 
lute fast, but that He had lived on 
what could be found in the wilderness, 
such as berries and herbs. ‘Forty days.” 
A round number. 

3. This was a challenge to use His 
miraculous powers for His own advan- 
tage—for the appeasing of the physical 
suffering of hunger. 

4. The answer is taken from the Old 
Testament. Deut. 8: 3. 

5-7. This temptation was an appeal to 
use his miraculous power in a way 
which would convince the people of His 
Messiahship—which would appeal to 
their sense of wonder by magical evi- 
dence, or it may be “to precipitate a 
crisis from which only God can extricate 
Him.” This temptation is fortified by 
a Bible text. “The Devil can quote 
Scripture like a saint, but he is a liter- 
alist and perverts the spirit.” Again 
Jesus answers by Scripture. Deut. 6: 16. 
To “tempt” here. means “to test as one 
does who doubts and distrusts God.” 

8-10, This cannot be a real geograph- 
ical mountain, as from such no such 
view could be obtained without such a 
subversion of natural laws as is found 
nowhere. This was a temptation to 
attain a Messianic kingdom by making 
the end justify the means. It would be 
rebellion against the supremacy of God. 
This was the most subtle of the three 
temptations. This again is answered in 
the words of Scripture. Deut. 6:13. It 
is an indignant reply and a final one. 

11. “Then.” There was nothing more 
to be said. 


The temptations have been summar- 
ized thus: The first appeals to a natural 
and sinless appetite—hunger. To have 
yielded would have made Him fail in 
His mission of becoming our pattern 
and our sympathizing High Priest. 


The second appeals to love of fame, 
and would have made Him a mere 
wonder-worker. 


' 8 


The third appeals to ambition. It 
was a proposition to use physical force 
for the accomplishment of moral re- 
sults. It was to tempt Him to act in 
the spirit of the prince of this world. 
The first appealed to the body, the 
second to love of admiration, the third 
to love of power—three of the strongest 
temptations that can come to man. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR SECOND MONTH 25, IQI2. 
THE HOME MISSIONARY WHOSE 
LIFE HAS MOST INSPIRED ME. 

Acts 10: 23-35. 
READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
SECOND MONTH IOQTH. 
II. A commission. Ezek. 2: 1-8. 


DAILY 


III. The missionary’s aim. Matt. 18: 
10-14. 

IV. His passion. I. Cor. 9: 1-5. 

V. His danger. Matt. 14: 3-12. 

VI. His deliverance. II Cor. 1: 8-11- 

VII. His reward. II. Tim. 4: 5-8. 


What is our duty toward the home 
missionary ? 

Give one example of his work. 

How may we be home missionaries? 


POINTERS. 


He who takes church work seriously 
finds plenty to do near hor 
ae 


Just as every one should contribute 
to foreign missions so should they con- 
tribute to home missions. Owing to 
proximity, however, the nature of the 
contribution is more likely to take the 
form of service. 

re hte 


Who works for the good of your 
community; for better farming and a 
better town, for good schools, for a 
purer moral tone in the neighborhood, 
for wholesome recreation, and higher 
ideals for the young people, and for the 
local church? Doubtless a few humble 
people, voung and old, whose lives never 
occurred to you as being inspiring, and 
yet as you think back through the years, 
your best endeavors and noblest aspira- 
tions are associated with one or more 
of them! This meeting is a fitting time 
to remember them. It may be well to 
pause for a few moments in stlent 
“Thanksgiving’’—speech might embarrass 
some one. 

teak On 


QUOTATIONS. 


The man with the bievest job in the 
church in this country today is the home 
missionary. There is no romance about 
his work, and very little recognition— 
Rk. P. Anderson. 


While he was making his first trip 
through Alberta and was solicting sub- 
scriptions for the erection of a church 
in connection with one of his mission 
stations, he came upon a young Scotch- 
man who rejected his appeal asserting 
with an oath that he had never known 
a professing Christian “‘who wasn’t a 
blank hypocrite, anyway.” 

“Well.” said the superintendent, “I am 
sorry, sir, that you had such a poor 
mother.” 


(Continued on page rrr.) 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


. 
RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 


VoL. XIX. 


The Cambridge Journal of George Fox* 


There have been many editions of that extra- 
ordinary spiritual autobiography, George Fox’s 
Journal, but the most impressive and interesting 
edition has recently appeared in England, edited 
by Norman Penney from the original manuscript, 
and printed by the Cambridge University Press, with 
a historical introduction by T. Edmund Harvey, M.P. 

It differs from all other editions in that this one 
is an exact reproduction—verbatim et literatum—of 
the primitive manuscript, and it exhibits the style 
of English which the great Quaker leader used and 
the varieties of spellings which were possible to an 
untrained writer in his day. In fact, the Cambridge 
Press has undertaken this publication because this 
manuscript Journal was believed to be the best docu- 
ment in existence to show how a man of the people, 
innocent of the schools and colleges of the time, 
thought and spoke and wrote in the seventeenth 
eentury. 

It is now certain that this manuscript was written 
by Thomas Lower, George Fox’s son-in-law, though 
there are a few bits in Fox’s own hand. It was 
probably dictated by George Fox at Swarthmore Hall 
during the quiet period which he spent there from 
1675 to 1677, following his long imprisonment in 
Worcester Jail, which came close after his great 
American journey. It is more than likely that the 
work of dictation was actually begun in Worcester 
Jail, where his son-in-law was his fellow-prisoner, 
and then was later brought down to the year 1676 
at Swarthmore. 

The Journal of the former editions was put into 
the familiar form we know by Thomas Ellwood, 
under the care and oversight of the London Morning 
Meeting. Ellwood rendered a very great service to 
the Quaker cause in his careful construction of the 
great book, which has presented to many generations 
of Quaker readers George Fox and his ‘Labours, 
Travells, Tryalls and Sufferings,” together with “the 
Everlasting Gospell which he preacht, and Truth’s 


Progress in these latter days.” But the reader of 


* Published in America by The John C. Winston Co., tore 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Two volumes, bound in gray 
buckram, gilt top. ° Price, postage prepaid, $6.50. 
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the new Cambridge Journal will quickly see that 
this book is very different from the one which EIl- 
wood made for us. The changes in any one place 
are not very striking, and yet, taken all together, 
this edition reads almost like a new book. ‘The 
whole tone of Ellwood’s Journal is quieter, less 
vigorous, more cautious and more nearly conven- 
tional. Passages likely to raise doubt, or to provoke 
opposition, or to give color to charges of fanaticism, 
are quietly dropped out by Ellwood, and now appear 
in their place for the first time. 

_ Here is an interesting passage, omitted by Ellwood, 
which will furnish a good specimen of the general 
style of the book and which gives a vivid picture 
of Fox, with glistening face, riding through the 
crowd of hooting students at Cambridge: ‘After 
this I passt to Cambridge yt [that] Eveninge & when 
I came Into ye tounde ye schollors was uppe hearinge 
of mee: & was exceedinge rude: but I kept on my 
horse backe & ridd through ym [them] in ye Lords 
power: oh said they hee shines hee glisters: but they 
unhorst Capt Amor Stodart before he could gett to 
ye Inn: & when wee was in an Inn they was 
exceedinge rude in ye Inn & in ye Courtes & in ye 
streets The miners & colliers & cart men could 
never bee ruder: & there Jo: Crooke mett us att 
ye Inn. And ye people of ye house askt mee what 
[ would have for supper as is ye usuall way of 
Inns: supper said I: were it not yt ye Lords power 
was over these rude Schollors: lookt as if they 
woulde make a supper of us: & plucke us to peices: 
for they knew I was soe against their trade: which 
they were there as Apprentices to learn ye trade of 
preachinge yt they raged as bad as ever Dianas 
Craftsmen did against Paul.” 

One of the most extraordinary and vivid passages 
which comes to hght now for the first time is the 
account of a vision which Fox had in 1671, just 
before his American visit. ‘“‘I had a vision about 
this time,” he writes [I give it in the modern style], 
“while I was undergoing travails and sufferings, that 
[ was walking in the fields, and many friends were 
They did, 


and I went down, and there was a mighty vault-top, 


with me. I bade them dig in the earth. 


| full of people kept under the earth, rocks and stones. 


/ 
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So I bade them break open the earth and let all the 
people out. And they did, and all the people came 
forth to liberty, and it was a mighty place. And 
when they had done, I went on and bade them dig 
again; and they did, and there was a mighty vault 
full of people; and I bade them throw it down and 
let all the people out, and so they did. And I went 
on again and bade them dig again, and Friends 
said unto me, George, thou finds out all things; and 
so they digged, and I went down and went along the 
vault, and there sat a woman in white, looking at 
time, how it passed away! And there followed me a 
woman down into the vault, in which vault was a 
treasure. And she laid her hand on the treasure 
by my left hand, and then time whisked on apace: 
but I clapped my hand upon her and said, Touch 
not the treasure. And then time passed not so swift! 
Those that can read these things must have the earth 
and stony nature off them!” 

We have so long heard the charge in various parts 
of America that Quaker yearly meeting brings rain 
that it is interesting to find Fox recording the same 
complaint in his manuscript Journal: “It was a 


noted thing,”’ he says, ‘‘generally amongst people that 
when I came I brought rain, and it had been so for 
many years * * * and the like observation and 
expectation they have beyond the seas [in America]. 
When there is a drought they look for the Quakers. 
General Meeting, for then they know they shall have 
rain.” 


It is impossible to speak too highly of the careful, . 


exact, painstaking labor which the editor, Norman 
Penney, has bestowed upon this new edition. He 
has prepared extensive notes throwing biographical 
light upon every person mentioned in the Jowrnal, 
and he has also given historical suggestion for a bet- 
ter understanding of all the important events and 
allusions, and, on the whole, we can agree with the 
judgment which William Charles Braithwaite has 
given of the volumes before us: ‘‘The native great- 
ness of Fox asserts itself convincingly through all 
the ruggedness of the Great Journal, and if there are 


touches of self-importance and extravagant mystical 


language, we feel that they too, under the conditions 
of the age, are a natural part, such as we should 


R. M. J. 


expect, of his commanding personality.” 


Current Events 


A Christian Conservation Congress 


To gather up the message and meaning of the | 


Men and Religion Forward Movement, to speak a 
message from the united Christian manhood of 
America to the country, and to give the world a 
demonstration of the dignity and power of organized 
Christian men, the nation-wide campaign now in 
progress will culminate in a Christian Conservation 
Congress at New York City the 19th-24th of Fourth 
month. The character of the congress is indicated by 
its speakers. Names already announced include such 
laymen as President Taft, Ambassador Bryce, Wil- 
ham J. Bryan, Fred. B. Smith, John Mitchell, 
ex-Governor Northern of Georgia, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, J. A. MacDonald, William T. Ellis, E. A. 
Steiner, Robert E. Speer, J. Campbell White and 
John R. Mott. Among the clergymen will be Dr. 
J. H. Jowett and Bishop Green, New York City; 
Archdeacon Madden, Liverpool; Bishop William E. 
MacDowell, Chicago; Dr. C. B. Gray, - Glasgow. 
There will be only one woman speaker at the congress, 
Jane Addams, Chicago, who has a message to men 
upon the social evil. 

The principal business of the convention, however, 
will not be listening to great addresses. It is de- 
signed to summarize the findings of the past winter’s 
Men and Religion work throughout the country. For 
the first time in the history of American Protest- 
antism a scientific survey will have been made .of 
the standing and efficiency of the churches of the 


_Rehgion Forward Movement.” 


ane Conuient= 


country and of their field and work. 

Nine commissions are now at working studying 
such themes as “Social Service,” ‘‘Boys’ Work,” 
“Missions,” ‘‘Christian Unity,” ‘“The Rural Church,” 
“Publicity,” “Evangelization,” “Bible Study” and 
the “Permanence of the Message of the Men and 
Following the 
precedent of the World’s Missionary Conference in 
Edinburgh, these commission reports will be made 
the basis of discussion in the congress. About 
seventy-five of the foremost churchmen, clerical and 
laymen, are engaged in the work of investigation for 
the reports of these commissions. 


ws 
Date Fixed for Final Vote on Treaties 


The 5th of Third month has been fixed as the 
date for taking the final vote on the arbitration 
treaties with Great Britain and France. Those op- 
posed to the treaties had hoped to defer this action 
indefinitely, so that the fixing of a date may be 
taken as an evidence that support is sufficient to 
insure their ratification—though it seems more than 
likely that the Lodge amendment,—or interpreta- 
tion,—will be attached. The steady advance that 
the treaties have made toward acceptance by the 
Senate is due in very great part to the remarkable 
manifestations of interest that have come from all 
parts of the country in the shape of petitions and 


' letters urging Senators to vote in favor of them. If 


[Second month, 
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15, 1912.] 


there are any Democratic Senators who feel disposed 
to withhold their assent, out of a desire to prevent 
the carrying out of a Republican President’s plan, 
they will be making a great mistake, for it is quite 
plain that the force behind the treaties is not presi- 
dential urging, but the unmistakable pressure of 
public opinion. 

ad 
The Toronto Sunday School Council 

At the meeting of the Sunday School Council of 


Evangelical Denominations recently held in Toronto 
it was decided to leave the present cycle of uniform 


lessons unchanged. As the lesson schedule now 


stands, the study in the life of Christ, which began 
the first of this year, is interrupted midway by a 
year of Old Testament lessons. The International 
Sunday School Association in its conference last fall 
asked that the schedule for 1913 and 714 be trans- 
posed so that the lessons in the life of Christ would 
be continuous. The British committee, however, 
wished to adhere to the original plan, and so it 
remains. Reports on the success of the new graded 
lesson system were particularly encouraging, the 
introduction of the system having been much more 
rapid than was anticipated. The circulation of the 
literature has grown so large that it will be possible 
next year for the syndicated publishers to offer 
graded literature at a very substantial reduction of 
price. 


a 
Churchill Speaks in Belfast on Home Rule 


It required considerable courage for Winston 
Spencer Churchill to face a public gathering in 
Belfast, Ireland, and outline the Government’s pro- 
posed home rule measure. It had been prophesied 
that there would be bloodshed if he attempted the 
address. But, thanks to the strong hand of the mili- 
tary, and to the Irish sense of humor, he was allowed 
to proceed without interruption. The provisions of 
the measure as set forth in his speech are as follows: 
~- The Crown will be in a.position to refuse its assent 
to any unjust law, and the Imperial Parliament will 
be able to repeal any such law. 

Religious freedom will be secured. 

The Privy Council will be able to declare void any 
law which goes beyond. the limits of the Home 
Rule Bill. 

The military will remain under the control of 
the Imperial Government. 

The financial proposals of the bill will give a 
fair start to the Irish Government, and insidious 
taxes will not be able to be placed upon Ulster. 

The Irish Parliament will have real control of 
its finances, but the system used must be consistent 
with the financial system of the United Kingdom. 

The Imperial Government will continue to carry 
out the land-purchase and old-age-pensions schemes. 

‘The Irish representation at Westminster will be 


reduced. 
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More Trvuble for Secretary Wilson 


Another scandal has started in the Agricultural 
Department at Washington. It is now charged that 
two engineers, Elliott and Morehouse, and an ac- 
countant, Singleton, were dismissed because they 
would not suppress reports which were detrimental 
to the sale of land’ in the Everglade Swamps in 
Florida. The implication is that “men higher up”: 
in office were well paid by the promoting svndicates 
for withholding facts from the public while thou- 
sands of acres of undrained land were sold to people 
all over the country. This gives occasion for another’ 
congressional investigation. 

On the other hand, officials of the Department of 
Agriculture maintain that Elliott’ and Morehouse 
were dismissed and that Singleton was suspended on 
a technical charge of transference of public funds, 
while the following is given out as Secretary Wilson’s 
reply to the numerous inquiries for information as 
to the agricultural value of the Everglades land: 

“The department believes that the drainage of 
the Everglades is feasible from an enginering stand- 
point, but has no opinion to offer as to the value 
of the lands for agriculture when drained. 

“The departinent has never investigated advertis- 
ing land companies, and is unable to furnish informa- 
tion as to the reliability of any of them. 

“No one should invest money in land any- 
where without seeing it first and studying all the 
surrounding conditions.” 


ad 


| Voluntary Bible Study in Colleges 


Clayton S. Cooper, for ten years secretary of the 
International Committee promoting Bible study 
among students, has just issued a statistical review 
of voluntary Bible study in American colleges. From 
this we learn that 43,726 men entered Bible groups 
during 1911, two-thirds of whom continued the study 
for at least one semester. Six thousand four hundred 
and thirty men were in groups in fraternity houses, 
and 4,767 were listed as non-Christians. One thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy-seven professed to 
have been led into the Chirstian life through this 
study. Of the 2,219 leaders in the groups, 830 were 
teachers and professors, and 301 business and pro- 
fessional men. The percentage of the student body 
taking voluntary Bible study varies greatly in the dif- 
ferent institutions. The University of California, 
for instance, with a total enrolment of 2,100, has only 
a little over one-seventh of its students in voluntary 
Bible study classes, while Iowa State College has 
just one-half of its 1,600 students in this work. 
Denison University has 200 enrolled in Bible study 
out of a matriculation of 325, and The Hill Sehool 
242 out of 330. These figures, of course, are above 
the average for the country as a whole, which is 
probably below one-third. It is C. 8. Cooper’s con- 
clusion that more men the world around are thought- 
fully considering their personal need of Bible study 
today than ever before in the history of the Book. 
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My Early Experience in the Ministry 


BY JOHN HENRY DOUGLAS. 

[In a previous article John Henry Douglas de- 
scribes his conversion and call to the ministry (see 
“The Boyhood of John Henry Douglas in THE 
American Frrenp for First month 5 and Second 
month 16, 1911). We are sure our readers will 
enjoy a continuation of the narrative.—Ep. | 

I found myself now in a new world, as it were; 
my eyes were opened, and I began to see things in 
the Church and in its history as I had never seen 
them before. The Bible still kept a large and blessed 
place in my life. I also became deeply interested in 
church history and biography. 

My first work in the ministry was in the church 
where I was brought up and in visiting families in 
that locality. The Lord gave me the hearts and 
confidence of my dear friends at home, so that I 
received nothing but encouragement and sympathy 
with very little exception. 

A few old Friends were afraid I would run out 
in a little while, and this some of them confessed 
afterwards. Our old minister gave me the cold 
shoulder for six months, and then, in a most tender 
manner, confessed that he was afraid of my zeal 
and earnestness and that it was wild fire and could 
not last long; but he said: “I see no toning or 
abatement of the fire, and I now believe God is with 
thee and has a great work for thee to do.” After 
this he was one of my warmest friends and helpers, 
taking me with him in nearly all his Gospel work. 

I embraced every opening for preaching, often 
traveling with our old preachers. This gave me an 
opportunity of speaking to the people publicly and 
privately. A dear uncle of mine, Joshua Douglas, 
a minister, and his wife were engaged in visiting 
many of the meetings in Maine. They invited me 
to go with them. I was very thankful to go as their 
driver from place to place. My uncle always spoke 
very briefly, which gave me a good opening to speak 
for my Master. 

This was a most delightful trip. The power of 
the Lord was upon me all the time, and I knew well 
what Paul meant when he said, ‘“Therefore knowing 
the terror of the Lord we persuade men,” and again, 
in the same chapter, “the love of Christ constraineth 
us.” My zeal and enthusiasm seemed to know no 
bounds. In 1853 I returned to Ohio, and engaged in 
business with a cousin of mine, but let no opportunity 
pass for preaching and in various ways engaging in 
Gospel work. 

Here I first saw my future wife, who was a 
beautiful, cultured young woman, belonging to a 
good family with a history of a good deal of interest 
running back for many generations. 

In waiting upon the Lord with much prayer I 
believed it to be His will that I should inform her 
that I believed it was the will of God that we should 
be united in marriage. This I did, under a deep 
sense of the importance of such a step. I told her 
I did not desire an answer until she had full time 


to prayerfully consider the matter and find out what 
she believed the will of the Lord was. In 1856 we 
were married according to the Friends order, and 
commenced life’s journey together. ; 

The responsibility of such a union was great. I 
was a minister of the Gospel with but little means of 
support, and my wife had but little. Up to this 
time and not until years after did I ever think of 
receiving any support from the church, and I refused 
all offers of money for several years. This was a 
great mistake on my part, for how could I freely 
give unless I had freely received ? 

My time and strength were so much occupied in 
the Gospel that my business suffered, and the great 
question met us face to face: Shall we go on in 
life in business and prove unfaithful to the high call- 
ing of the Gospel, or shall we stop business and give 
ourselves wholly to the ministry of the Word? After 
months of prayer we could see no other way than to 
follow the Lord, so we gave up and entered upon the 
work of the ministry anew, trusting wholly in the 
Lord for daily bread. I was then the teacher of 
Friends School, at Grassy Run, Ohio. 

The few years that followed were years of great 
blessings spiritually and in the ministry of the Word. 
They were also years of close proving in temporal 
matters. No one but God alone knew our condition. 
We were denied all the luxuries of life, many of the 
comforts, and often what seemed to be the necessities. 
as to food, raiment and shelter. If my dear wife 
had not been in sympathy with this change of life 
it would have been a double trial, but we were united 
as one in our consecration of all to God and His. 
service. We were often very happy when we could 
get a bushel of wheat, and we had it ground so- 
as to retain all there was in it, for we denied our- 
selves the luxury of white flour. 

We gave up our little home and paid all our debts, 
and, by the kindness of dear friends, spent two years: 
in old log houses in the country. When I could be 
at home, I worked upon the land and raised our 
living. 

In the midst of these taxing times my wife’s 
father gave her eight acres of ground off the corner 
of his farm, where I built a house, mostly with my 
own hands. This made us quite a pleasant, com- 
fortable home. The house was built with rough, 
undressed boards and battins put on to keep the 
wind out. It was not plastered nor sealed inside, 
but with plenty of fire we kept the fresh air warm 
and were happy. Our dear Heavenly Father watched 
over us all these years and cared for us so that we: 
did not suffer. A volume could be written of special’ 
care and answers to prayer in temporal things. 

On one occasion I had arranged to go some seventy 
miles entirely away from home to preach the Gospel. 
A kind, wealthy Friend was to take me in his ear- 
riage, drawn by a fine pair of matched grays, and 
another aged elder was to be taken up on the way. 
The friend drove up to our door. This was one of 
the darkest hours of our lives as to outward things;. 
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there was nothing in the house to eat, and we did not 
have one cent of money. We had made it a rule not 
to go in debt, and not to beg or let our wants be 
known to outward ears unless we were enquired of. 
I said to my dear wife: “Have we not come to the 
end of the road; is it right for me to leave thee and 
three children in absolute penury and nothing in 
the house for thee and the little ones to eat? Shall 
I go or stay?’ It was a time of great tenderness 
as I took her in my arms and paused for a decision. 
Then, most tenderly, she said: “We cannot go back; 
thee must go forward in thy work.” 

This was a supreme moment in our lives. Trust- 
ing alone in Him whom we had promised to follow 
at whatever cost, our united faith took hold of His 
promise: “I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 

My wife stood in the door and saw me enter the 
earriage; we drove away. That scene can never be 
obliterated from my memory. Strange to say, every 
step those beautiful horses took seemed to bring light 
and joy to my deeply prostrated mind. The great 
load grew lighter, so that by the time we reached my 
field of labor no one could tell but what I was a man 
of wealth. I was absent three weeks, and did not 
hear from home in that time. As I re-entered the 
house I found wife and children had been well cared 
for during my absence. My wife very quickly told 
me that, before noon of the day I left, she received 
a letter from a Friend in New York containing 
twenty dollars. The Friend had been impressed to 
send that much to her at just that time, although he 
knew nothing of our needs. I could fill many pages 
with similar providences. All these things strength- 
ened our faith and increasingly confirmed us in the 
belief that the course we had decided upon was 
ordered of the Lord. 


On Red Cross Duty 


BY DR. GEORGE F. DE VOL. 


[A letter to Chas. W. Lawrence, New York, dated 
Luh hoh, China, Twelfth month 8, 1911.) 

The past few days have been full of interest and 
opportunity. We had scarcely got the family settled 
in Shanghai when we received a telegram saying that 
we were needed at the Red Cross camp outside Nan- 
king. I went at once to Chinkiang by rail, and 
stayed. all night with a friend, and next. morning 
went by military train carrying ammunition and 
big siege guns as far as Yao Hwa Meng. We rode 
in a private car with General Li and his aides. They 
treated us most considerately, and thanked us for 
the good work that the Red Cross Society was doing. 
From Yao Hwa Meng we tramped some eight or 
nine miles around the base of Purple Mountain to 
the Red Cross camp at Ma Chiiin. We found that 
General Tsu, who was in charge of all the troops 
on that side Nanking, was living in our camp and 
directed all his operations from there. By this you 
may know that the Red Cross hospital was a busy 
place. We met hundreds of soldiers on our way, 
skirting the mountain and preparing to make a night 


attack on the fort at the top, called Tien bao chen. 
This citadel commands everything in Nanking, and 
so was the key to the whole situation. We saw 
plenty of wounded soldiers, who had been nicely 
dressed by the doctors at the camp, walking or being 
carried to the train to be sent to the Red Cross 
hospital at Chinkiang. 

That afternoon there was no battle, but about 
6 o'clock the booming of cannon and the rattle of 
musketry told us that the battle had begun. Our 
camp was small, and there was nothing but straw on 
a dirt floor for the men to sleep on. I slept on the 
operating table, wrapped up in my blankets! About 
midnight the battle was raging. I had slept some, 
but as the firing waxed louder I confess we became 
restless. It seemed as if the whole mountain was 
filled with gatlng guns. After a while the sound 
became more distant and we went to sleep. 

The next morning the wounded began coming in. 
Dr. Malcome and I stayed in, while the others went 
to search for the wounded. We received, dressed and 
forwarded the wounded all day. The other doctors 
did not come in until night. They found one boy 
wounded who treasured a Bible in his coat. Next 
morning Dr. Maleome and I went forward to search 
for wounded. We went straight on until we were 
within the firing line, but it was deserted. We found 
people walking about, and presently a gentleman met 
us who told us that the city had surrendered. As 
we advanced we could see white flags floating from 
the forts. The mountain had been assailed from all 
sides at once and had been captured. We went 
straight up the mountain, where we found a field 
of carnage. The dead Imperialists lay about every- 
where. Guns and ammunition lay scattered here 
and there. Poor people were carrying off rice and 
provisions of all sorts. No one molested them. The 
ground was strewn with empty shells, which ac- 
counted for the terrific noise during the night. 

Most of the dead Revolutionists had been put in 
coffins by the time we arrived. We were made very 
welcome. The soldiers were in high spirits. We 
had our lunch on a cliff overlooking the city and 
the battleground. Suddenly there was a great ex- 
plosion in the Manchu city, which thee will see on 
the map. It was a great mine which the Tartar 
general had prepared to destroy the enemy. The 
earth shook, and the soldiers instinctively took to 
their positions. We did not know what would come 
next. We could see many hundreds of soldiers like 
pigmies entering the city from the plain below us at 
the Tai ping gate. We hastened down and entered 
the city. By that time rebel flags were flying every- 
where, and the streets were alive with soldiers. We 
went to our own hospital, where we spent the night. 
About bedtime a fierce but short battle took place 
in the city on account of some Imperial soldiers 
who had not laid down their guns. 

The next day the sky was obscured by the smoke 
which arose from the burning Manchu city. Very 
few were killed, but many of them committed suicide. 
Some set fire to their own homes and perished within. 
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Many jumped into wells, and some into the river. 
A proclamation was issued protecting their lives, but 
they were terrified, and many ended their own lives 
who might just as well have lived. 

On First-day we began rescuing these poor, 
frightened creatures. They were almost beside them- 
selves with fear. _ We took thirty-three into our 
women’s hospital, and many more were received at 
the other hospitals. Some of these were old, and 
some were mere children. At one time we were in 
great danger from a bad company of soldiers who 
entered our compound and wandered about in search 
for any Manchus who might be hrding, but we were 
able to get them to leave without their doing anyone 
harm. 

Two days later Mr. Williams came up from 
Shanghai, and then he and I came together to Luh 
hoh. At our Luh hoh hospital we have between thirty 
and forty of the badly wounded soldiers who engaged 
Gen. Dyang hsuin when he retreated from Nanking 
over to Pu keo. Yesterday we were busy from morn- 
ing till night. One poor fellow had to have his leg 
amputated at the thigh. Today we are more quiet. 
The dispensary is still kept open. The soldiers listen 
to the Gospel eagerly. We are also flying the Red 
Cross flag here. 


Sone Wiehe on Heearut 3 Bay T @uyics 


Notes on Yearly Meeting Reports 


BY CHARLES E. TEBBETTS. 

In the issue of Tue American Frienp for First 
month 4th there is a table of yearly meeting statistics 
with some comments that are interesting. Some in- 
teresting conclusions are shown by the statistics that 
are worth noting. The following table shows some 
interesting comparative results. Gain is indicated 


by +, and loss by —: 
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The first column of b births and deaths, compared, 
shows that the decreased birth rate has now crossed 
the Missouri River. Canada and Ohio are interest- 
ing exceptions. The second column compares increase 
from request with release by disciplinary action, this 
release including disownment, resignation and discon- 
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tinuance of names. It shows a substantial gain in 
every yearly meeting except Iowa, Kansas and Cali- 
fornia. New England is just even. The excess of 
382 should give an actual gain in membership for 
the year of 147 after deducting all legitimate sources 
of decrease, even including the great number of 
names discontinued. 

The comparison of letters received and given 
shows a loss to us of 52. <A loss here is normal. 
A small body with limited number of congregations 
is at a disadvantage. It would be far better if our 
members who go to live in places where there is no 
Friends meeting would take a letter to some working 
spiritual body of people rather than to drift out of 
regular church fellowship and service. 

It is in the columns marked ‘Certificate’ and 
“Error” that we find our greatest weakness. The 
certificates given and received ought nearly to balance 
each other for the entire church. But 222 more 
members have been transferred than have been 
received. This would seem to indicate that about 
200 members are carrying their rights of membership 
in their pockets or trunks, and that in only one year’s 
report. If the facts were known, it is probable there 
are many hundreds, if not thousands, of rights so 
carried. They are still members of Friends, but not 
in any meeting where they can be counted. In 
almost every city and town such can be found. It is 
doubtful whether certificates should ever be given 
till they can be sent directly to the proper meeting 
officers, and never intrusted to the custody of the 
parties themselves. 

The “Error?” column is a frightful comment on 
our methods of accounting. I want, in a later paper, 
to make some suggestions on the ceneral methods of 
our statistics. But our faulty methods make us lose 
779 members on the face of the returns in one year 
in half our yearly meetings. The two items of 
certificates sidetracked and errors exceed our net loss 
by 147. 

From the yearly meeting reports we learn that 
the percentage of non-resident members is nearly the 


same for all the yearly meetings. New York is low 


because they only count members as non-resident 
when they are outside the yearly meeting limits. 
One would have expected the new yearly meetings 
to have shown a lower rate, but they average higher. 
The population gets the moving habit, and is unset- 
tled. It is to be hoped some way may be found of 
more effectually looking after these non-residents. 
They should take root somewhere in a body of Chris- 
tian people. It is one of the evils of our denomina- 


. tional divisions, and helps to paralyze the power of 


the Church. Nearly one-fourth (23 per cent.) of 
our members are non-resident. 


The associate members need careful attention. 
Most of them have been born in the last ten years, 


But from now on they should not increase largely in 


numbers. If the church does its duty, the child 
should be drawn into active membership before it 


reaches ten years:of age. This is the most prolifie © 


source of increase in membership if rightly eared 


. 
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for. Woe be to the church that neglects the spiritual 
nurture of its children. 

The discontinuance of members needs careful 
study. The greatest loss is in the western yearly 
meetings, where there has been the most aggressive 
evangelistic work. The causes that lead to it are 
probably two—first, the shifting character of the 
population, and, second, lack of care in receiving new 
members and caring for them when received. Be- 
cause of these defects, there comes to be in a meeting 
a large number of names on the roll who are out of 
reach of the regular work of the meeting. The meet- 
ing feels the burden of it, and has a spasm of clearing 
its records. Perhaps it issues a lot of certificates 
without being asked for them, and sends toi the parties 
to place where they wish, and they are laid aside in 
a trunk or drawer, as shown above. Those that 
eannot be reached in this way are cancelled from 
the records. Jowa and Kansas happen to lead in this 
last year. lowa issued 313 certificates and letters, 
and released 599. JXansas issued 545 certificates 
and letters, and released’ 695. One meeting in 
Kansas having 137 members released 97 of them. 
One in Iowa having 262 members released 116; 
and another with 105 members released 55. In these 
three cases all non-resident members were cancelled. 
In another meeting of 17 in Kansas all were dis- 
continued. In one in Iowa 121 resigned. In nine 
meetings in Kansas 456 were dismissed from mem- 
bership, and there were left 571 resident members 
and 336 non-resident. In nine meetings in Iowa 
562 were dismissed, leaving 1,078 resident members 
and 246 non-resident. In these cases we happen to 
have the figures. There are likely cases just as 
marked in other yearly meetings; and next year it 
may be another group of meetings that will do the 
same thing. The figures bring before us the diagnosis 
of a grave disease among us. Is this summary pro- 
cedure the right way of meeting the evil? This 
paper is already too long to allow of further discus- 
sion here. It is to be hoped that one of the com- 
missions now being appointed to study problems and 
report to our next Five-Years Meeting may find 


some solution for this. 


It is humiliating to see in the general church 


statistics for 1911 that Friends is the only body 
that shows a loss. A few subordinate groups of : 


some of the larger denominations show a loss. 

I wish further to call attention to the reduction 
of the Alaskan Mission membership, as reported by 
California. The superintendent informs me that 
several of the workers there were from Everett meet- 
ing, Washington, and that they had the natives 
reported to that meeting as members, and so they were 
not counted for California. It should be said that 
the uniform judgment of nearly all mission boards 
is that no natives should ever be attached to a church 
in this country. The native church should be, kept 
entirely apart and counted simply as members of the 
mission or native church. 


Richmond, Ind. 
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“Saving at the Spigot and Losing at the Bung”’ 


A Southern New England View. 
BY DAVID BUFFUM. 

It was with a great deal of satisfaction that I 
read the able editorial, entitled “These Sheep, What 
Have They Done,” by our friend, Rufus M. Jones. 
[ had indeed myself thought, some months ago, of 
sending Ture American Frienp an article along 
somewhat similar lines, but I hesitated, not feeling 
at all sure that I was the one to call attention to the 
matter. I am very glad that this has now been done 
by one who is in much closer touch with Friends than 
[ am, and whose opinion, therefore, would presumably 
carry greater weight. 

I cannot refrain, however, from adding a few 
words upon a subject of such vital importance to our 
Society. One of the worst features about this whole- 
sale loss is that it is a loss of good material. It has 
been going on unchecked and with apparently far 
less thought on the part of Friends than its serious- 
ness would warrant. Great pains have been taken 
to gain proselytes, and many of the meetings—at 
least in the section of country with which I am 
familiar—whose numbers have been swelled in this 
way have gained only in very poor material. On 
the other hand, the loss has been in people of good 
birth, good inherited traditions, and not infrequently 
of more than average intelligence and efficiency. To 
quietly and unconcernedly allow such material to 
drift out of our Society, and replace it with the kind 
of material that is generally available as proselytes, 
is a poor, not to say ruinous, policy. There is no 
question that in many instances it has resulted not 
only in the loss of the ancient prestige of our Society, 
but, what it still more to the point, of much of its 
social efficiency. Examples of this are not hard to 
find. One man whom I know, who had in a sense 
been estranged from Friends for many years—that 
is, all of his associations and affiliations had been 
cast among what our forefathers used to call the 
“world’s people,” and who meanwhile saw practically 
nothing of Friends—felt when he reached middle 
age that he would like to renew the associations of 
his early days, take his place as an active member 
of his quarterly meeting, and, if possible, be of some 
use to them. This man had won recognition in his 
chosen field, was not lacking in intelligence and effi- 
ciency, and presumably would have made a valuable 
member. But he was not wanted. For three years 
he attended his meeting regularly, endeavoring to 
interest himself in all of its affairs. A few of the 
broader-minded made him weleome—but not busy— 
while by the rank and file he was regarded with 
evident suspicion. By a number he was openly criti- 
eised as having “never been converted,” which, in 
the sense in which they used the term, was doubtless 
true. 


Let me digress for a moment to ask what “con- 
version’? means and what it signifies in a case like 
this. Everyone, of course, knows what definition 
would be given this term by those who use it most, 
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But there is more than one way of looking at the 
same thing. 

I believe that, amongst the majority of people of 
sane and normal kind, strength of character and 
social efficiency are matters of growth and develop- 
ment. But there is no question that among people of 
certain temperaments there may be a more sudden 
change from “wrong” to “right,” and that such 
change may be more or less revolutionary. Some of 
these people ‘“‘backslide,” as it is called, while some 
others—I am wholly unable to guess how many— 
“stay put.” The pity of it is that such undue im- 
portance is given to a particular kind of religious 
experience which, in the minds of those who uphold 
it, seems to form the one qualification for useful 
service in the church. But, to return to our subject: 

Two young men whom I know, birthright mem- 
bers, and who came of an honored and honorable 
stock, had, like the man I first evidenced, seen little 
for many years of Friends. But, moving into a 
neighborhood where was a fairly prosperous, though 
not large, Friends meeting, they felt—probably, it is 
true, more from the influence of early and loved 
associations than for any other reasons—that they 
would like to become active and useful members. 
But again, as in the case of the first-named example, 
Friends did not want them. ‘“‘Why,” said one of 
them to me, “we actually get cold shoulder from 
many of the Friends exactly as if they wondered 
what we ‘of the world’ wanted in a Friends meet- 
ing. One of them told us plainly that he had no 
reason to believe we had ever been converted. We 
are treated better by the more cultured few; but 
even they do not trust us sufficiently to turn us to 
any active account. Passing the hat for collections 
is the highest honor that has ever been tendered to 
either of us. Collecting the contributions seems to 
be the first step in the ladder of usefulness in Friends 
meeting, and so, after four years of attendance and 
endeavor to take interest in the affairs of our meet- 
ing, we have succeeded in getting our feet onto the 
bottom rung.” 

A very few days ago I chanced to be in a. New 
England city that I seldom visit, and where, when I 
was a young man, there was a large Friends meeting. 
I called at the office of a man now, lke myself, 
middle-aged and gray-haired, whom as a young man 
I had known as a birthright member and, with his 
father, a regular attendant at meeting. I asked him 
for news of the many Friends whom I used to know 
there. ‘Well,’ he said, “there are not many left. 
Some have died; some have moved away; a great 
many have dropped out. I myself attended meeting 
as long as father and mother lived, then I quit, 
and my wife and I now attend the Episcopal Chureh. 
I would have preferred to remain a Friend, but they 
seemed to have no use for me, and I am not so con- 
stituted as to be satisfied to be in a thing and not 
of it.’ This man, in affilating himself with another 
church, formed an exception to what I believe to 
be the general rule. For Quakerism as a cult was 
far in advance of the times in which it had its 


birth—in its essence it remains far ahead of the times 
today—and comparatively few men and women who 
have been reared in its atmosphere are ever quite 
satisfied with other religious denominations. 

The effect of the policy we are discussing is even 
more deplorable, I think, than one might infer from 
Rufus Jones’ article. When going to our summer 
quarterly meeting—on which trip, by the way, my 
sons and I were the only ones from an island once 
settled exclusively by Friends—we found, on reach- 
ing the mainland, an elderly woman, who, like us, 
was waiting for the train. Though she did not wear 
the Quaker costume, there was that indefinable some- 
thing about her which proclaimed her at once a 
Friend, and I made myself known to her. When we 
boarded the train, I said to her, jokingly: ‘Well, 
here we go to join the feeble remnant of our once 
glorious tribe.” “Ah,” she replied, with a sigh, “if 
that were all, it were easy to bear—but it is such a 
miserable remnant!” 

It is a miserable remnant. Try as we may, we 
cannot, if we view the situation intelligently, dis- 
passionately and without prejudice, persuade our- 
selves to the contrary. Whether it is to remain so 


is a question that only the Friends can answer and ~ 


which the future can show. Being neither “a 


prophet nor the son of a prophet,” it is beyond my 
power to guess what this answer may be. But, with 
the handwriting on the wall—not like that which 
puzzled the Babylonians of old, but in characters 
that all may plainly read—the matter is one that 
calls for the earnest attention of all thoughtful 
Friends. 


Prudence Island, R. I. 


Anent the Approaching Five-Years Meeting 


BY) DR. Je HeSTUART. 


It is now near thirty years since the first con- 
ference, which later evolved into the Five-Years 
Meeting, was held at Richmond, Indiana. That was 
a notable gathering of Friends, there being in at- 
tendance distinguished and representative men and 
women from all the yearly meetings in the world 
existing at that time. It was one of those fortunate 
events that are permitted to take place at the proper 
time, and under circumstances that seemed to indi- 
cate that all things were ready for it, and that the 
minds of those who participated in it were deeply 
conscious of its opportuneness. Never before in the 
history of the Society was there held such an 
cecumenical council. 

It could hardly be said that it was called together 
for any specific purpose other than for the general 
betterment of the Society. It developed into the 
so-called Five-Years Meeting, and since then four 
others have been held. a 

It cannot be inappropriate now to inquire what 
gain has come to the Society through these meetings 
or conferences. Have they been so fruitful of 


benefit as they might and ought to have been? Can 
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the one that is now near at hand be made more useful 
than those in the past have been ? 

Thirty years is a good, long period in the history 
of a church in these days of large and swift move- 
ments in the fields of research, of material progress 
and evolution of methods in religious, social and 
civic lines of work. Who can deny that more prog- 
ress has been made in the past fifty years than in 
the previous two hundred years of the Society ? 

Five years is a long period—long enough to bring 
serious detriment and loss under indifferent influ- 
ences or the lack of wise and energetic leadership. 
It is long enough to bring a lozs of quite a generation 
of young people if they are not rightly cared for. 
What gains have come to the Society through the 
Five-Years Meetings already held? 

Without attempting an elaborate enumeration of 
benefits that have been achieved, there may be men- 
tioned ““The Declaration of Faith,” the “Uniform 
Discipline,” the establishment of a “Board of Foreign 
Missionary Work,” and especially the establishment 
of a general conference of all the yearly meetings, 
with one or two exceptions perhaps. There are other 
good results that may suggest themselves, but not 
the least of all must be reckoned the opportunity 
for free discussion of any and all subjects pertaining 
to the interests and welfare of the Society. None 
of our established meetings present anything like 
such an opportunity, for obvious reasons. It is really 
more like a parliament for free and full discussion 
of any pertinent topic, with the sole aim of finding 
the best course to pursue. 

Here should be a broad and free field of inquiry 
wherein the wisest and ablest may enlighten and in- 
struct, and wherein the less learned and even the 
poorest may walk secure in their own freedom. 
Essential freedom is the right to differ, and that 
right must be sacredly respected. The privilege of 
dissent should be conceded not with coldness or bitter- 
ness, but openly, cordially and with good-will. 
right of free thought, free inquiry and free speech 
is the legitimate and inalienable right of all well- 
disposed people at least, and ought never to be 
lost sight of. 

In the selection of delegates to these conferences, 
deliberate care ought always to be taken to select the 
very best and most capable representatives in the 
several yearly meetings—men and women of learn- 
ing, sound judgment, discretion, ability and good 
religious experience. The mere idea of distributing 
delegates throughout the yearly meeting, or selecting 
them through mere courtesy, should not determine a 
choice. 

There can be no doubt that the efficiency of these 
meetings has been greatly impaired by the method 
heretofore used in publishing the transactions. They 
have been published in book form, making a fair- 
sized volume, but in a small edition altogether inade- 
quate to be placed in the hands of those who ought 
and perhaps would rejoice to have them if they were 
only made aware of their value. 


The. 


These five volumes of transactions of the past 
meetings are of the greatest importance to every 
student of the interests and welfare of the Society 
of Friends. They contain papers by some of the 
ablest men in the Society—papers replete with 
thought, learning, wise judgment, considerate sug- 
gestion and devout earnestness of Christian spirit 
that, so far as the writer knows, have not been sur- 
passed, if equaled, in excellence. And the pity is, 
these papers, and the discussions to which they have 
given rise, have been buried, hidden away out of 
sight, and the body of the Society have known 
scarcely anything of them. What amount of good 
have they done thus stored away, unread, and heard 
only at their first reading by a few score of people ? 

It ought to be impressed upon every delegate to 
the coming conference that he or she should not 
permit the time of holding the next meeting to arrive 
without having procured and carefully studied these 
five volumes. Without work of this kind no session 
of this body is very likely to advance beyond those 
going before, nor can problems be brought to solu- 
tion, or wise provision be made for sound and stable 
progress. | 

When the publication of some of these very valu- 
able papers alluded to was suggested before the 
conference, it was objected that it might seem in- 
vidious to publish and distribute broadeast one or 
more of them and not others. It is here suggested 
that so important is this subject that ways and means 
might be discovered to publish a volume of these 
essays in sufficient numbers to let every interested 
Friend have one. The assertion here risked is this: 
The greatest peril that confronts our Society is 
the lack of educated leadership. The Society has 
had, from the earliest, among its members educated 
men, scientists, teachers, physicians, mathematicians, 
a few, never so large a number as at the present 
day, but it cannot be said that there were leaders in 
the character of educated preachers such as have 
made other Protestant churches strong. It requires. 
preachers and religious teachers of trained, educated 
minds to make a strong church. Friends were not 
taught to think so. Indeed, on the other hand, they 
have rather been the contrary-minded. The’ inci- 
dental “opening” the founder of our Society had 
relative to the adequacy of the preparation at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, in itself, for the ministry, there 
is good reason to think, has been lamentably over- 
worked and not properly qualified. 

The felt need and the call for an educated min- 
istry, it is safe to say, at this day are coincident, 
and an able paper on “How to Develop a More Effi- 
cient Ministry,” read before the conference ten years 
ago, was followed up by a resolution setting forth 
the urgent need of a school for giving adequate 


‘training for the ministry, but it was not acted upon. 


It is to be hoped the coming conference may be 
minded to foster a proposition of this kind looking 
toward establishing as nearly as may be a standard 
of ministry that shall be in a proper sense Quakerly. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


There has just closed at Pacific College a special evan- 
gelistic effort that has been richly blessed of God. Charles O. 
Whitely, pastor in Newberg meeting, led in this work, 
assisted by the faculty and members of the student body. 
Twenty-five of the students decided for Christ. Besides 
these, many others were brought into closer relation with 
God and into a place of more earnest and efficient service. 


* * * 


Items from Haviland, Kan.: 

Isaac Woodard and wife returned from their Eastern trip, 
and report a pleasant and profitable journey. 

Haviland Friends received a long letter from Fred. and 
Alta Hoyt, East Africa, giving an account of their long 
journey and safe arrival at their mission station home. 

Lenna Lescault reorganized the Junior Endeavor with 
about 40 members. Quite an interest is manifested in the 


work. 
x * x 


Farmington Quarterly Meeting was held the 26th to 28th 
ult. at Collins, N. Y. Richard R: Newby, yearly meeting 
superintendent of evangelistic work, was in attendance, and 
addressed the meeting each evening and on First-day morn- 
ing. The question of changing the time of holding the 
quarterly meeting from the middle to the end of the week 
was the principal theme of discussion. 

Special meetings have been held at Elba and Batavia, 
conducted. by Wm. Kirby, and at Farmington, by R. R. 
Newby. Good results in each of these meetings. 


* * x 


The Ninth Interdenominational Conference of Women’s 
Foreign Mission Boards of the United States and Canada, 
by invitation of the Jubilee Continuation Committee of Phila- 
delphia,» will be held in that city Second month 28 and 209, 
1912, at the Church of the Covenant, Spruce and Eighteenth 
Streets. The delegates appointed to represent Friends are, 
from the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Union of Friends in 
America: Charlotte E. Vickers, president; Mary S. Paige, 
treasurer; Imelda Tebbetts, literature. -Delegates at large: 
Margaretta S. Alsop and Julia Cope Collins. It is hoped 
as many as can do so will attend the sessions of this 
conference. 

x ok Ox 


Items from Friends University Meeting, Wichita, Kan.: 


The University Board has arranged for Carl H. Davis, ’08, 


to act as field secretary. He will spend much time visiting 
high schools and soliciting students. 

We are rejoicing in the fact that over 93 per cent. of our 
students are now Christians. 

Lawrence Hadley, of this year’s seniors, having completed 
his work necessary ‘for graduation, has accepted a position 
in the Union Bible school at Westfield, Ind. He leaves at 
the close of this semester. 

Friends in Wichita, Kan., enjoyed a social evening at the 
University building the 25th ult. as the guests of the Uni- 
versity meeting. As part of the entertainment, a basketball 
game was played in the gymnasium between a team from the 
University Bible school and a team from the high school. 
The Bible school boys won, with a final score of 33 to Io. 
A number of the University students were present at the 
social, nearly all of whom were Friends. Care was. taken 
that the new members were made acquainted; and the evening 
passed pleasantly and profitably for all. 


The Friends meeting at San Diego, Cal., has been prosper- 
ing under the leadership of its new pastor, Benjamin H. 
Albertson, who,’ with his wife and daughter, came from 
Haviland, Kansas. Tenth month 1st. Added strength was 
gained through a two weeks’ revival conducted by Cora 
Isham, daughter of the pastor, assisted by Laura Townsend, 
yearly meeting superintendent of evangelistic work, who was 
present during the closing days. Several have joined Friends 
during the past few weeks, and others will follow. The 
Bible school is growing so rapidly that the meeting-house 
is not large enough to properly care for those who come. 
A movement to enlarge the church is under way, and several 
hundred dollars have been promised. 

Hee) ea ‘ 

On the evening of the 29th of First month the Friends 
of East Vassalboro, Me., met at the home of Albert Jenkins, 
local elder of that meeting, the occasion being his seventy- 
second birthday. Following a pleasant social time, ice cream 
and cake were served, with hot coffee afterward to offset 
the ice cream within and the zero weather out of doors. A 
Morris chair was then presented, and occupied by Albert 
Jenkins during the exercises which followed. Informal 
addresses were made by Elam Henderson, pastor of the 
meeting, and by Leroy Jones, principal of Oak Grove Sem- 
inary, George Pope and others. Greeings from friends were 
read, also a poem written by a shut-in sister of the meeting. 
The presence of Lavinia Taber, eighty-nine years old, who 
rode six miles on the cold day preceding, to be present 
at her brother’s party, added much to the pleasure of the 
occasion. 

kk Ox 

The many friends of Gilbert and Minnie Bowles sympa- 
thize with them in their late bereavement. The following 
is a personal note written the oth ult.: 

“This will bear the first news of the illness of our dear 
Helen, who, after five days of great suffering, was taken 
to be with Jesus at 12.05 this morning. On the 3d she went 
to Mito (75 miles away) to visit the Binfords. ‘Taken ill 
that night, we were called by telegram. Local doctors did 
all they could till the morning of the 7th, when we brought 
her to the best foreign hospital in Tokyo. Yesterday morn- 
ing doctors decided major operation ‘absolutely necessary. 
For two days we had been prepared for this. The operation, 
which was finished at noon, revealed advanced appendicitis 
and peritonitis. Death came as a result of weakness and 
heart failure from the shock of the operation, which in 
itself was successful. Funeral at 2 P. M. the 1oth. ‘Tender 
and thoughtful in all her suffering, among her last words 
were, ‘Our Father, which art in Heaven,’ spoken in Japanese.” 

ee 

Traverse City Quarterly Meeting was held at Manton, 
Michigan, the roth to 2Ist ult. Homer C. Philipps, pastor 
at Manton; Orville Chance, pastor at Maple City; Carl F. 
Miller, pastor at Long Lake, and Fred. E. Carter, of Traverse 
City meeting, were present. All who attended the meeting 
felt it had been a time of great blessing. Josiah P. White, 


although unable to be present, was re-elected clerk, this 
making twenty-one years he has served the quarterly meet- 


ing in that capacity. Adjourned to meet at Long Lake, 

Fourth month 2oth. 
A correspondent, writing from Traverse City, Mich., savs: 

“A new Union Church building has been erected at Home- 


stead, Mich., Friends taking the initiative in the movement. | 
We began a revival effort there Twelfth month 15th, and 


[Second month, 
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closed Christmas Eve. We went in to preach the Truth as 
the Holy Spirit gave it, and, as usual, where the Truth is 
made plain, the enemy was aroused. There was no move 
made until in the morning meeting at the close of the 
Christmas service, when ore woman came forward and 
accepted Christ as her Saviour. 

“At the evening service a large audience was present, and 
deep conviction was on the meeting. After the sermon was 
over the call was made, and 17 responded, the first a man 
nearly eighty years old. The majority of the converts were 
adults, and a number were heads of families. , 

“After the service the sheriff of Benzie County was con- 
verted. Prominent persons in the community told us they 
had been hungry for the Truth, while others, who were not 
willing to yield to it, rejected the Light. We expect great 
things for this meeting. 

: a %L* 

In memory of the lifelong, efficient and faithful service 
of Mary Hough Goddard, the beautiful Friends stone church 
building at Muncie, Ind., was rededicated as a memorial to 
her on First-day morning, the 4th inst. It was through her 
efforts and the faithful co-operation of her husband, 
Joseph A. Goddard, that Friends in Muncie now enjoy their 
commodious place of worship. ) 

As a part of the exercises on the 4th inst., one of her 
former Bible school scholars read the following brief account 
of Mary H. Goddard’s life: 

“She was born in the old, historic town of Newport, now 
Fountain City, Wayne County, Ind. She was the fifth of 
seven children born to William and Kesiah Hough. On 
both her father’s and mother’s side she was of goodly 
American Quaker stock, her ancestors being traced back 
many generations to the early settlement of Pennsylvania. 
It. was always a source of pride to her to refer to the long 
Quaker ancestral lineage of her family. 

“She was educated in the Friends school of the village, 
and remembered with satisfaction the refined influence and 
literary tastes that were prevalent in that little community. 
Without doubt here in Quaker home school she had the 
training that fitted her for a life of service for others, and 
which developed a most generous and unselfish disposition. 

“The house of her father was a station of the ‘Under- 
ground Railroad,’ Newport being one of the important points 
on the line of the U. G. R. R. Quite often, during the 
days of slavery, fugitive slaves were taken in her father’s 
home, cared for and sent on to the next station north. 

“She began teaching in the public schools of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, when quite young. At this time she was deeply 
interested and active in trying to help others. She was 
devoted to her church and church work, besides assisting 
and teaching in mission Sunday-schools of the city. 

“During the early days of the Civil War many sick and 
wounded soldiers were brought to Cincinnati by boats from 
Pittsburg Landing and Shiloh, and placed in temporarily- 
devised hospitals. Volunteer nurses were called for, and 
she was among the first to respond to help in this work, 
teaching her school during the daytime and nursing part 
of the night. sh 

“The first eight years of her married life were spent in 
Cincinnati and Newport. In 1874 with her family she came 
to Muncie. This took her away from the church of her 
birth for the first time in her life. The strong attachment 
to her church made this separation a serious trial. She 


became acquainted in a short time with a few persons who ” 


had formerly been Friends, and in 1876 these, though few 
in number, united together and formed a church organization. 


- For thirty-two years, until May 26, 1908, when our Heavenly 


Father saw best to take her from works to rewards, she 
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was ever faithful, constant and zealous in her religious and 
philanthropic work. Through this service during all these 
years her good influence touched many lives—more than will 
possibly ever be known. 

“Her home life was a beautiful one. Being naturally of 
a loving, kind disposition, she made home a dear place to 
all that came within the family circle. Her hospitality was 
far-reaching, and during her lifetime she entertained in 
her home ministers of the Gospel, missionaries and servants 
of the Lord from both the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, often saying, ‘We have a prophets’ chamber on the 
wall.’ She would frequently remark, ‘I know blessings have 
come to our family through entertaining so many good people.’ 
This noble life was an inspiration to all whose privilege it 
was to know her. 


“How reverent in our midst she stood, 
Or knelt in grateful praise! 

What grace of Christian womanhood 
Was in her household ways! 


“For still her holy living meant 
No duty left undone; 

The heavenly and the human blent 
Their kindred loves in one.” 


Correspondence 


To tHE Eprror of THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 

‘Seeing a Westtown catalog on my desk, a passerby ex- 
claimed: “This is a fine school!” When I told him of 
my prospect of visiting the institution, he enthusiastically 
added: “You'll be tickled to death to see Westtown! I was 
almost tempted to become a Friend in order to send my 
children there.” This is the opinion of Dr. Frank Graves, 
a competent judge, who spent the past twenty years as a 
college instructor. 

With such favorable prejudice, then, I approached the 
school. ‘The beautiful hills, stately trees, bracing country 
air and real white snow do tickle one who has just left 
artificial New York. The serenity that surrounds Westtown 
is truly charming. Indeed “Earth’s crammed with heaven.” 

Things within are fully as inviting as nature without. 
Only the whistling radiator could rival the welcomes of 
the Westtonians on that cold February evening. In a day 
or two the visitor could see so little, yet so much. It does 
not take very long to feel the friendly, co-operative spirit 
of the school. Even a common ear could catch the tone of 
joy and merriment. Everybody “thees” and is “theed” at 
Westtown. Bright and healthy boys and girls flocked the 
spacious halls. How could they be otherwise with such an 
abundance of fresh air, pure milk, motherly care and atten- 
tion? As one of the boys said to me: “If a fellow doesn’t 
like Westtown, there’s something the matter with him.” The 
things that Westtown lacks are so overweighed with the 
blessings that they are hardly worth mentioning: I am sure 
the Westtonians could never appreciate what they have unless 
they have had to get along with less! The school may 
seem somewhat strict, but no one can accuse it of being 
stingy. Westtonians deserve to be congratulated. The 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting deserves a double congratula- 
tion for generously maintaining such an institution for the 
youth of the Society. So fine a location, so comfortable a 
home, so wholesome an atmosphere and so lavish patrons 
are the heritage of the few. 

Kuauit Toran, 
Columbia University, 


Second month 5, 1912. New York City. 
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To tHE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

With proper care, I think it is seldom, indeed, that a church 
member need be “dropped.” When it does occur it manifests 
weakness in two ways—the church loses its opportunity to 
exercise an influence, and the member, as a rule, loses his 
respect for the church. 

In the family home I can hardly conceive of a situation 
that would justify the father and mother in “dropping” one 
of the children, even though he might be a source of special 
solicitude. That very fact affords an opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of forbearance, forgiveness and love, which, if utilized, 
proves a real strength instead of weakness to the family. I 
think the same rule applied to the church would produce the 
same results, and the consequence would (generally) be that 
the principle of life that is in every rational breast would be 
kindled, and the member would be revived instead of dropped. 

Bloomingdale, Ind. C. F. Morris. 

eT Se 
DEAR READERS OF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I have been asked to contribute something for THE AMERI- 
CAN FriEND. I will gladly do so, but I feel some obstacles in 
my way. 

First the language. But I suppose we can leave that and 
not trouble about it. The readers will all know that I, in my 
course of life, am using quite a different language. 
cans, however, are very kind. 
experience. 


Ameri- 
I can testify to that through 
They will gather my communication even if they 
are given in broken sentences. My second obstacle seems 
at first sight a gigantic one. Every reader of THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND can say the same thing which I have to say in a far 
better way than I can, and then, of course, it is very reason- 
able that I should lay down my pen and say nothing. 

But stop a moment. 
one. 


Two can, as a rule, see more than 
That is, if we look in the same direction. Hence, dear 
reader, we will leave the obstacle and go together to an 
ancient place in the far East. They call the country Meso- 
potamia. In that country was a city, belonging to Nahor, 
not a very large town I suppose, only a small city, and out- 
side the city was a well; quite a common well, from where 
the people drew water. They had no wind motors in those 
days, but then the well was not as deep as some wells in 
America. They could draw the water up. This work was 
as a rule done by women. The men would gather the animals 
(flock) and then the women would come out and draw water. 
A pretty sight, I should think. ‘The animals knew the women, 
and the women knew the animals, and there was something 
like a conversation between them. 

It is remarkable how well animals can understand man, 
and we men, can’t we understand the animals? I reckon I 
can. It has been my great pleasure some times to make out 


what a horse wanted, and when the horse got it I could . 


almost hear him say: “Thank you very much, thank you.” 

But we must leave our modern horse and look back over 
a space of some thousand years to the neighborhood of that 
well outside the city of Nahor. A stranger had arrived. 
He had been long on his journey. He had several men with 
him and quite a number of camels. The camels were tired, 
and he had made them lie down near the well. Remember, 
there are some thousands of years between him and us, so 
we can walk quite near without making any disturbance. 
But hush. ‘The man is speaking, and he is standing quite 
alone. To whom is he speaking? Let us draw near and 
listen: And he said, “O Jehovah, the God of my master 
Abraham, send me I pray thee, good speed this day, and show 
kindness unto my master Abraham.” 

Ah, this good man is a servant. He is on an errand on 
behalf of his master, and this errand is of great importance. 
This servant does not know much, but he knows that there 
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is one who is, and this one God has blessed his master for 
so many years and in everything, and it seems quite natural 
to him to place this matter before Jehovah. I think he does 
it in such a way that, when he has left it with his. master’s 
God, he is fully persuaded it will all come out in the very 
best way. 

Now, here we will leave this good servant, but we will 
take a few words with us and use them in this, our day. 

“Send me, I pray thee, good speed this day.” ‘These are 
words used by the servant as read in your American Bible. 
If we go to the Norwegian Bible in my possession, you will 
find the same words rendered thus: “Let me, I pray thee, 
have a meeting today.” We will not try to find out which 
is the most correct version. Let us take both and use them 
as a kind of double telescope. If you have no objection, 
we will begin with “the meeting” and then proceed with 
“oood speed.” What different opinions we have in our days 
about “meetings.” ‘That good servant had not that trouble. 
He did not inquire about a revival in the neighborhood or 
camp meeting that he might be warmed up. He did not even 
trouble about his attitude. He was standing and he remained 
standing. I think. if he had seen another man at a distance 
{all prostrate, it would not have troubled him the least. He 


was seeking to get his master’s concern united with the will 


and power of his master’s God. ‘That was his heart’s great 
desire, and in this he had good speed. When I was in 
America some years ago, I was told of some Norwegians 
who lived in Iowa, when that part of America was “The Far 
West.” They met together in a school-house every First-day- 
Among them was a woman greatly troubled in her soul. She 
came together with her friends every First-day, but all was 
in darkness to her. The meetings were mostly silent. Nobody 
tried to lead the poor woman, but I think every heart was 
raised in prayer on her behalf. Then one day this woman 
rose in the meeting and said: “Now I have found the pearl 
of great price.” Nothing more was said, but there was not 
a dry eye in that gathering. This was the meeting. All her 
trouble had silently been laid on Him who said: “Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” I did not learn anything of her after life, but I have 
no doubt, she went her way in good speed. I like to keep the 
word good in this connection. I am afraid there is a good 
deal of speed—great speed, which.is not good, and it is only 
the good speed that counts. 

Well, I have nothing more to say, but there is something 
like a desire in my heart, that we on both sides of the Atlantic 
Ocean may have such valuable meetings and proceed in our 
course of life in gotd speed. 

I am your friend, sincerely, 


Hinnerup, Denmark. JouHAaN MARCUSSEN, 


Died 

Atpers.—At Hargrave, Kansas, First month 19, 1912, Otto 
Albers, in his seventeenth year. He was a member of Har- 
grave Monthly Meeting. 

Cox.—At Bloomingdale, Ind., First month 17, 1912, Adam 
Cox, aged nearly seventy-eight years. 

Uit—At his home in Bloomingdale, Ind., First month 29, 
1912, Benjamin F. Hill, aged seventy-nine years. 

Kertum.—At Long Beach, Cal., First month 29, 1912, 
Kellum, aged seventy-four years. Born near 
Bridgeport, Ind., she was united in marriage in 1855 to 
Elwood Kellum, of Fairfield, Ind. They celebrated their 
golden wedding in 1905, one year previous to his death. She 
was throughout her long life an ardent and consistent member 
of the Society of Friends. 
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The vaults of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society were opened last 
week for the first time since the big 
fire, the 9th of last month, and all the 
securities valued at $282,000,000 were 


found intact. 
x * x 


- 

King George and Queen Mary have 
returned to England from India, where 
they were crowned Emperor and 
Empress. In spite of a chilly fog and 
deep slush the streets of London were 
filled with cheering crowds welcoming 
their rulers home. After a short stay 
the king and queen will start on another 
trip visiting the different courts of Con- 
tinental Europe. 

* 


Last week W. C. T. U. women and 
their allies from twenty-four different 
States assembled in Washington to press 
forward legislation in which the organi- 
zation is specially interested. At hear- 
ings before the Senate, and House 
Judiciary Committees on the question 
of protection for prohibition territory, 


A TROUBLE MAKER 
COFFEE POISON BREEDS VARIETY OF ILLS. 


A California woman who didn’t know 
for twenty years what kept her ill, writes 
to tell how she won back her health by 
quitting coffee: 

“T am 54 years old,” she says, “have 
used coffee all my life and for. 25 years 
suffered from indigestion and insomnia. 
Life was a burden and a drag to me all 
the time, and about once a year my ail- 
ments got such hold upon me that I was 
regularly ‘sick in bed’ for several weeks 
each time. 

“T was reluctant to conclude that 
coffee was the cause of my trouble, but 
I am thankful that I found out the truth. 

“Then I determined to use Postum 
exclusively—for a week at first—for I 
doubted my ability to do without 
coffee for any length of time. I made 
the Postum carefully, as directed, and 
before the week expired had my reward 
in a perceptible increase in strength and 
spirits. 

“Seeing the good that my short ex- 
periment had accomplished, I resolved to 
continue the use of Postum, cutting out 
the coffee entirely. This I did for nine 
months, finding, daily, increased cause 
for gratification at my steadily improv- 
ing health. My indigestion gradually 
left me, my sleep returned, I gained 
26 pounds in weight, my color changed 
from sallow to a fresh, rosy hue and 
life hecame a blessing. 

“Then I thought I would try coffee 
again, and did so for a few weeks. The 
punishment for’ deserting my good 
friend, Postum, was a return of my old 
troubles. 

“That taught me wisdom, and I am 
now and shall be all my life hereafter 
using Postum exclusively and enjoying 
the benefits it brings me.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, “The Road to Well- 


ville,” in pkgs. 
Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 


interes. 
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[Mrs.] LL. M. N. Stevens, National 
W.C. T. U. President, made a stirring 
appeal for her own State of Maine. 
Mary Harris Armor and twenty citizens 
of Georgia spoke in behalf of that State. 
North Carolina, another prohibition 
State, was ably represented. Sara 
Hoge of Virginia, and other W. C. T. 
J. leaders also urged the passage of the 
Kenyon-Sheppard bill. 


*x* * * 


Again football has been “revised,” 
with a view of keeping it a “safe game” 
and at the same time giving it some 
Sonate: 

The changes in the rules are, in al- 
most every instance, in the right direc- 
tion. 
removal of the restrictions upon the 
forward pass, and the provisions that, 
following a touchback, the ball shall be 
put in play from the twenty-yard line 
instead of the twentv-five, all make for 
scoring by a really superior team. 


* * * 


Thousands in this country commem- 
orated the tooth anniversary of the 
birth of Charles Dickens the 12th inst., 
banquets and speeches being features in 
practically every large city. 

William Watson, the English poet, 
contributing for the celebration in New 
York most aptly characterized Dickens 
“the greatest warrior of them all.” 

So there, where frown the forts and 
battle gear, 

And all the proud sea babbles Nelson’s 
name 

Into the world this later hero came— 

He, teo, a man that knew all moods 
but fear; 


He, too, a fighter; yet not his the strife | 


That leaves dark scars on the surface 
of life. 
He did not fight to rend the world 
apart: 
He foueht to make it one in mind and 
heart, 
Building a broad and noble bridge to 
span 
The icy chasm that sunders man from 
man, 
Wherever wrong had fixed its bastions 
deep 
There did his fierce yet gay assault sur- 
prise 
Some fortress girt with lucre or with 


lies; 


The shortening of the field, the’ 


(Continued from page 98.) 


“What do you mean, sir?’ was the 
angry retort. “What do you know of 
my mother?” 

“Was she a professing Christian?” 

“She was.” 

“And was she a good woman?” 

“She was that, but,’ feeling his equi- 
vocal position, “there are not many like 
her.” 

“We want to make Christians like 
your mother in this country, and that 
is why we are building this church.” 

Before the interview was over he had 
added another name to his subscription 
list—Told of Jas. Robertson by Robert 

Speer. 


There his light battery stormed some 
ponderous keep; 
There charged he up the steep— 


A Knight on whom no palsying torpor 


fell, 

Keen to the last to break a lance with 
Hell. 

And still undimmed his conquering 


weapons shine; 
On his bright sword no spot of rust 
appears. 


And still across the years, 
His soul goes forth to battle, and in the 
face 


Of whatsoe’er is false, or cruel, or base, 
He hurls his gage and leaps among the 
spears, 

armed with pity 
scorn divine, 
Immortal laughter and 
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FIRST QUARTER, LESSON IX. 


THIRD MONTH 3, IQI2. 


CALL OF THE FIRST DISCIPLES. 


MarK I: 


laborers are few. 


14-28; LUKE 5: 
(For Special Study, 


: Gorp—en Text.—The harvest truly 
Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, 


I-II. 
Mark 1: 14-28.) 
is plenteous, but the 


that He will send forth laborers into His harvest.—Matt. 9: 


BP aso: 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Second month 26th. 


Luke 5: 
Luke 5 
Boldness of Peter. 
Faithfulness of a disciple. 
The reward. Matt. 


Mark 1: 14-28. 
Third-day. Call of Peter. 
Fourth-day. Call of Levi. 
Fifth-day. 
Sixth-day. 
Seventh-day. 
First-day. Fidelity to call. 


Time.—The spring of A. D. 28; per- 
haps a year after the temptation. 
ond year of Christ’s ministry. 

Place—Near Capernaum on the north- 
ern shore of the Sea of Galilee. 


Rulers.—Tiberius Ceasar, Roman Em- 


peror; Pontius Pilate, ‘Governor of 
Judea; Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of 
Galilee. 

Parallel Passages.—Matthew 4: 12-22 
Luke 4:14, 15; 5: 1-11; 4:31-37. 


The synoptic Gospels begin the story 
of the ministry of Christ in Galilee, be- 
ing silent concerning the first year of His 
ministry which, was chiefly in Judea. In 
John’s Gospel we have an account of 
some incidents of the year, but that is 
all. From John’s Gospel we can infer 
that His preaching was not acceptable in 
Judea, which is not strange because the 
people were conservative, they were off 
the line of travel and trade, and had lit- 
tle sympathy with what they thought 
were innovations. In Galilee, on the 
contrary, the people were more open- 
minded, one of the main lines of travel 
from East to West led through their 
country, there were many Gentile inhab- 
itants, and the Galilean Jews were con- 
tinually brought into contact with the 
great world around them, and, therefore, 
they would be more ready to hear a new 
preacher and teacher. 

14. “John was delivered up.” R. V. 
See Luke 3: 18-20. ‘Came into Galilee.” 
Not the first time. See Matt. 4: 12-17. 
But Mark does not mention this. The 
early ministry in Judea intervened be- 
tween the visits. “The Gospel of God.” 


Reve 
15. “Is fulfilled.” The moment has 
arrived. “The Kingdom of God.” This 


assumes that the idea or an idea of a 
Kingdom of God was a familiar thought 
to the Jews, only they expected it to be 
an earthly kingdom. “Repent ye.” This 
was John’s message; Jesus takes it up, 
repeats it, but adds the significant 
words, “and believe in the Gospel.” 
There seems little doubt that the word 
“Gospel” is not used here in its technica! 
sense, but in a general sense; that is, 
“believe in the good news announcing 
that the Kingdom of God is at hand.” 
16. “And passing along.” Literally, 
“and going along by.” “Sea of Galilee.” 
Sometimes called “Sea of Tiberias” after 
the city on its shore. or Lake of Gennes- 
aret, or (in Old Testament) Sea of 
Chinnereth. It is about 13 miles long, 
and about 7 miles wide in its widest part. 


SKaoa | 


Call of the first disciples. 


-12. 
I Tim. 
23-30. 


Acts 4: 
16: II-I9. 


16: 


Eph. 4: I-13. 


Its surface is about 700 feet below that | 
and its banks are | 


of the Mediterranean, 


covered with an almost tropical flora. 


It is a beautiful. sheet of water, and, 


_ although crowded with vessels in the 


is almost bare of them 
it were many populous 


time of Christ, 
now. Round 


towns whose names are familiar to read- | 


ers of the Gospels, and round its shores 
and in its neighborhood most of the 
miracles of our Lord were wrought, ana 
most of His recorded words spoken. 
“Casting a net.” The word means a 
hand-net, not a seine or draw-net (Matt. 
Z2iATEe 

17. This account differs from that 
given in John (1: 35-43). This in Mark 
would seem to be a second call, and may 
account for the immediate yielding to 
the call. Jesus was not a stranger to 


them. 

18, Leittenein nets. Roi Veathor- 
“Hie is a stronger word than the orig- 
inal. 

19, 20. The order implies that James 
was the older brother. Zebedee is known 
only as the father of these two brothers. 
The mention of “hired servants” implies 
that he was a man of some property. 
“Roat.” R. V. A better translation than 
“ship,’ a word now applied to craft 
larger than those of the Sea of Galilee. 


21. “Capernaum.” From Mark 1:29 
and John 1:44 it would seem that this 
was the home city of Simon and 
Andrew. It is likely that Christ was 
there more than. any one place during the 
years of His ministry, as it is spoken of 
as His “own city.” He foretold its fall, 
because of the unbelief of its inhabitants 
(Matt: #1123) rao thoroughly was it 
“brought to the dust” that it is not possi- 
ble to speak with absolute assurance of 
its site. “On the Sabbath day.” The 
first after reaching the city. The com- 
parative freedom of the synagogue ser- 
vice offered an opportunity for Christ to 
declare His message. Compare Acts 
13.245. 

22. “They were astonished at His 
teaching.” The translation of the 
Authorized Version conveys a wrong 
impression of the original. It was not 
the “doctrine,” the theology so to speak, 
or substance, but the manner and force 
of his teaching which astonished the peo- 
ple. “Authority.” He spoke as one hav- 
ing a direct message, a personal experi- 
ence, while the recognized teacher spoke 
on the authority of some old or cele- 
brated scribe—theirs was a second-hand 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


{Second month, 


message, His a first-hand one. “The 
scribes.” These were the men with 
whom Christ had the greatest contro- 
versy. They were the transmitters and 
in part the authors of that tradition’. 
which He said made void the word of 
God (Mark.7:9, 13). “In their system 
the spiritual element of the Old Testa- 
ment was minimized and the external 
formal element was. emphasized. i 


Called else- 


23, 24. “Unclean spirit.” j 
where “demon”; “devil” in Authorized 
Version. Hace what this possession 


was is not known, but it seems to have 
been very real. “What have we to do 
with Thee?” What have we in common 
which gives you the right to interfere 
with us? The spirit at once recognized 
Jesus as one inimical—one before whom 
evil can have no place. 

25, 26. “Tearing Him and crying.” 
R. V. As in a convulsion. 

27, 28. “What is this? a new teach- 
ing!” R. V. This gives the very words 
of the wondering audience. The or- 
dinary method of exorcising a spirit was 
to use incantations or magic arts. Jesus 
spoke the word only, and it was done. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH 3, 1912. 
THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES.—III— 
PATIENCE. 

Ti Paess. 355. 
(Consecration Meeting.) 


DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING SEC- 
OND MONTH 26TH. 


If. Patience produced. (Jas. 1: 1-4. 
III. Patient in oppression. Jas. 5: 1-7. 
IV: :The great. examplen” Te Petra 
19-25. 
V. The great need. Heb. 10: 32-39. 
VI. Waiting for God. Ps. 62: 1-8. 
VII. Abraham’s patience. Heb. 6: 1I- 


, 20. 


When, if ever, does “patience cease to 
be a virtue?” 
How does patience add to the joy of 
life? 
How can we increase our patience? 
POINTERS. 


There is no short cut to noble charac- 
ter; we must try and try again. 

Patience brings a double reward—it is 
blessed to give and to receive. 
Patience breeds good-will, 

many a doubtful contest. 
Patience is a prerequisite of self-reli- 
ance and self-respect. 
Curb anger with patience and it will 
die. 


and wins 


QUOTATIONS. 


She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief.—Shakespeare. 
* K x 


Endurance is the crowning quality, 
And patience all the passion of great 
hearts.—Lowell. 
* %* x 
The most powerful remedy against 
sudden starts of impatience is a sweet 
and amiable silence.—St. Francis of 
Sales. 
x *K x 
Elihu Burritt says, “All that I have ac- 
complished, or expect or hope to accom- 
plish, has been, and will be, by that pa- 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 


“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


HERMAN NEWMAN, Editar. 
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Vou. XIX. 


The Central Act of Religion 
Religion is too rich and complex to be reduced 
aspect of life. 
genuine, it will touch 


to any one act or attitude or In so 
far as our religion is real and 
and heighten and transform 


and, if that is so, we must not expect that we 


every feature of our 
lives, 
ean pick out one feature and say here or nowhere 
the consummate blossom of religion is to be seen. 
But there is one act of life which does bring us in 
a special and peculiar way into the holy of holies 
of religion—a central act without which any person’s 
religion will always remain dwarfed and unfulfilled. 
This central act is worship. By worship I mean the 
act of rising to a personal, experimental conscious- 
ness of the real presence of God which floods the 
soul with joy and bathes the whole inward spirit 
with refreshing streams of life. Never to have felt 
that, never to have opened the life to these incoming 
divine tides, never to have experienced the joy of 
personal fellowship with God, is surely to have missed 
the richest privilege and the highest beatitude of 
religion. Almost all of our modern forms of Chris- 
tianity make too little of this central act, and, with 
some truth, it has been called “the lost art of 
worship.” The main reason for the decline of 
worship is the excessive desire, so common today, to 
have something always happe.ing or, as we often 
say, to have something “doing.” Hush, waiting, 
meditation, concentration of spirit, are just the 
reverse of our busy, driving, modern temper. The 
person who meditates, we think, will lose an oppor- 
tunity to do something; while he muses, the proces- 
sion will go on and leave him behind. We hear all 
the time of the vast human tasks that are to be done; 
we are crowded with practical problems, and some 
of us are ready to identify religion with service; 
we should like to turn the church into a soup-house, 
or at least into an institution for ministering to the 
multitudinous wants of the neighborhood. 

Another tendency into which we easily fall is that 
of making religion consist of words, words, words. 
Talking about God, expounding the experiences of 
them of old time, saying apt and lovely things about 
religion, occupies us much when we come together, 


and quite rightly so. But to what purpose do we 
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talk abort God” if none of us can pause in otr 
mward rush and find Him, actually meet with Him 
nd enter into the joy of the Lord? What have we 
vained by recounting the “experiences” of past ages 

It 
is melancholy to hear of Bethels in the dim, far 
past if we are to conclude that that ladder between 
the soul and God has been pulled up, or pulled 
down, and that direct divine intercourse has ceased. 
The apt and lovely words about religion have place 
and meaning only if they create in us the passion 
and the positive intention to go ourselves on the 


if nobody now is to have similar experiences ? 


spiritual pilgrimage the goal of which is this hotly 
of holies, where words about God fall away, since 
we have entered into the joy of His real presence. 

In the right place and in the proper degree we 
may well consider what are the great truths of our 
religion, what are the structural ideas of our faith, 
and it is essential that we should work out, and work 
out intelligently, the ways and means, the plans and 
methods, of social service—the practical application 
of our spiritual insight to the society of our time— 
but in all these matters do not let us make the fatal 
mistake of supposing that religion is primarily either 
words or service. Religion is primarily, and at heart, 
the personal meeting of the soul with God. If that 
experience ceases in the world, religion, in its first 
intention, is doomed. We may still have ideas about 
the God whom men once knew intimately, and we 
may still continue to work for human betterment, 
but there can be living religion only so long as the 
soul of man is capable of experiencing the fresh 
bubbling of the living water within and can know 
for himself that a heart of eternal love beats in 
the central deeps of the universe within his reach. 

To give up the cultivation of worship, then, means 
in the long run the loss of the central thing in 
religion; it involves the surrender of the priceless 
jewel of the soul. In its stead we may perfect many 
other things; we may make our form of divine ser- 
vice, as we call it, very artistic and very popular; 
we may speak with the tongues of men and sing 
with the tongues almost of angels, but if we lose the 
power to discover and appreciate the real presence 
of God and if we miss the supreme joy of feeling 
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ourselves environed by the spirit of the living and 
present God, we have made a bad exchange and 
have dropped from a higher to a lower type of 
religion. 

There is no doubt that, as with all the supremely 
great things, the act of worship calls for intense 
for unusual concentration, for long-con- 
If it is, as I believe, 
the very goal and pinnacle of religion—the flowering 
of the tree of life—then we must not expect that 
it will cost nothing or that it will be reached along 
Religion has always de- 


devotion, 
tinued spiritual preparation. 


lines of least resistance. 


Current Events 


A Study iu Statistics 

The London Friend makes an interesting study of 
Friends statistics, comparing the figures for last year 
with those of ten years ago. In another column we 
reproduce the table. During the decade London 
Yearly Meeting, with a membership less than Indi- 
ana, has grown almost as much as all the American 
yearly meetings put together. Commenting editor- 
ially, the Friend Says: 

‘We have taken the opportunity of comparing 
1910 with 1900, and in the ten years note sub- 


stantial progress, of 2,862 in the American 
yearly meetings, and of 2,176 in London 


Yearly Meeting. In the States the drift west- 
wards is shown in the somewhat serious decline 
of New England and Iowa Yearly Meetings, 
while New York has done little more than hold 
its own. Baltimore and Philadelphia show 
small decreases. North Carolina, in the north- 
east, however, has advanced from 5,483 to about 
7,000. On the other hand, the two Western 
meetings, Oregon and California, have rapidly 
advanced, from 1,607 to 2,268, and from 1,567 
‘to 3,008, respectively, the latter meeting having 
nearly doubled itself in the decade. Nebraska, 
with 2,133, is new since 1900; it has, to some 
extent, of course, increased at the expense of 
its neighboring yearly meetings, Iowa (from 
which it was offset) and Kansas. Indiana, still 
the largest vearly meeting in the world, though 
London. is creeping closer, shows an increase of 
528 in the ten vears; but this yearly meeting 
like the more eastern ones, suffers heavily from 
removals West. Probably the same reason 
mainly accounts for the decline of Western by 
637 in the decade. Canada, numerically, stands 
exactly where she did ten years ago. Among 
all the vearly meetings, one of the most substan- 
tial proportionate increases is that of London 
Yearly Meeting, from 17,346 in 1909 to 19,522 
in 1910. The figures, however, are relatively 
diminutive when compared with the enormous 
increase of population in the States and Canada 


1 
| 
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manded, for its best things, the absolute price. There- 
is no finding without losing; there is no getting: 
without giving; there is no living without dying. 
For a few dollars we can get a book on religion ;. 
for a few more dollars we can get someone to talk 
to us about the things of religion ; but what we cannot 
get for dollars, however high we heap them, is this. 
experience which is the heart of religion, this experi- 
ence of God, this practice of the divine presence, this 
joy of being ourselves in the holy of holies. I shall 
try to tell next time how the act of worship may be 
cultivated. BLE Mt ode 


and Coniments 


in the last ten years and the steady growth at 
home. The fields are white unto harvest, but 
the laborers are still few. In an early number 
we hope to start a short series of articles on. 


“Friend Statistics of Fifty Years,’ with 
diagrams, 
a : 


The Manchu Dynasty Abdicates 

After ruling the greatest empire in the world for 
two and a half centuries, the Manchu dynasty has 
abdicted the throne of China. According to the 
edicts issued in the name of the Emperor, Pu Yi, he 
is to retain his royal title, live at his summer palace: 
outside Peking, perform the sacred rites at the ances- 
tral grave, and receive an annual stipend of 4,000,000 
taels, but he is not to retain any civil power. 
The government of the future is to be a republic in 
which the Manchus and the Chinese are to be on an 
equality. Yuon Shi-Kai will continue at the head 
of the provisional government, and the Viceroys are 


| to maintain peace in the several- provinces. 


The issuing of these edicts marks the beginning of 
a new era in the East. ~Sun Yat Sen, the President 
of the revolutionary republic, has resigned, and 
Yuan Shi-Kai has become “the fully empowered 
organizer of the ’Ching Hwa Republic,” as the new 
government is to be called. 

It is difficult at this time to predict just what the 
next few months will bring forth. The republie may 
prosper from the start. It may experience the com- 
mon interlude of military dictatorships and civil 
war. It may bring a new monarchy, Chinese in 
nationality and constitutional in form. But there 
can be no doubt that the door has been definitely 
closed on the past. 


wt 
Fifty-four Indicted for Dynamiting 


Warrants have been issued for the arrest of fifty- 
four men charged with complicity in the nation-wide 
dynamiting conspiracy of which the operations of 
the McNamaras formed a part. Practically all of: 
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the men have been arrested and are on bail. Among 
‘those apprehended were Frank H. Ryan, president 
of the International Association of Bridge and Struc- 
tural Ironworkers; John T. Butler, first vice- 
president; Herbert S. Hockin, second vice-president 
and acting secretary-treasurer, and a score or more 
-otficials in the same brotherhood. All but three of 
the men indicted belong to the structural ironworkers. 
Never before in the history of the country has there 
‘been issued such a wholesale order for arrests; nor 
thas there ever been unearthed a criminal plot so 
gigantic. The Government has in its possession forty 
thousand letters and telegrams showing that a vast 
plot has existed for six years to destroy the property 
of steel and iron contractors who employ non-union 
labor. 

In sharp contrast with the noise and bluster caused 
‘by the arrest of the MecNamaras is the equanimity 
with which the present situation is accepted. Labor 
‘men, in common with others, are silent because they 
‘know that, however it may be legally, the burden of 
proof morally is now upon the arrested men rather 
than upon their prosecutors. Even Gompers has 
nothing to say. That the atmosphere has cleared 
‘since Detective Burns made his initial move in this 
matter is as obvious as it is gratifying. It means 
that the cases are to be tried in the courts, and that 
‘the verdicts rendered are to be accepted with that 
‘substantial equanimity which is essential to perma- 
nent respect for our judicial institutions. 


as 
‘William}Newton Clarke : 


The Christian forces in this country have sus- 
tained a great loss in the death of William Newton 
‘Clarke. From his classroom in the Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, at Hamilton, N. Y., and through 
his books, which have gone throughout Christendom, 
Dr. Clarke has exerted a mighty influence upon 
numberless religious bodies, and even upon those 
outside the Church. So quietly has his work been 
done, so disposed has he been to stand in the back- 
ground, that few understand to what extent the 
Church as a whole is indebted to him as an expounder 
cand defender of the faith. The task which he under- 
took of relating the old to the new is never an easy 
one, and he suffered much for misunderstanding ; but 
jhe never faltered, and in the end he retained the 
confidence and grew in favor with the conservative 
wing of the Church. 


wt 

‘To Visit the Caribbean States 

Seeretary of State Philander C. Knox is about 
to start on a trip to Mexico and the various countries 
of Central and South America bordering on the 
Caribbean Sea. As a natural result of the opening 
cof the Panama Canal, these countries and the United 
States will be brought into closer touch, and it is 
to the interest of all that hearty good-will should 
prevail. It is with a view of promoting this spirit 
that the administration is planning the trip. Presi- 


dent Taft feels that the people of America do not 
realize the importance of these countries, and hopes 
in this way to direct attention to them. Incidentally 
the Secretary expects to see and hear a few things 
that will be of service to the State Department. It 
is probable that when he comes back he will have 
material with which to re-enforce his pleas for the 
sanction of the conventions with Honduras and 
Nicaragua. It is also probable that he will have 
gained knowledge upon which to base future special 
relations not formally entered into as State matters 
with the countries in the immediate vicinity of the 
Panama Canal zone. | 


a 

Asquith’s Pacific Speech 

Premier Asquith’s statement at the opening of 
Parliament last week concerning the pending efforts 
to establish better relations between Great Britain 
and Germany, and his frank admission that the recent 
visit of Lord Haldane to Berlin was for the express 
purpose of carrying on informal negotiations for 
the removal of misunderstandings, has for the 
moment overshadowed in popular interest the burn- 
ing domestic issues—home rule, the dis-establishment 
of the Welsh Church and the extension of franchise. 
Premier Asquith went on to say that “both nations 
are now engaged in a careful survey of practical 
possibilities.” A year ago the “practical possibili- 
ties” would have been interpreted as referring to 
some arrangement for putting an end to the senseless 
battleship-building competition. Today expectation 
runs beyond that. There may be a clearing away 
of the general fog of misunderstanding between the 
two nations, a laying of the spirit of suspicious hos- 
tility that is behind the Dreadnought-building and 
the virulent press campaigns and the lively spy- 
hunting game in both countries which is the last 
absurd development. 


a 

An Ally of the Peace Movement 

One of the strongest forces in the peace movement 
in this country is the Peace and Arbitration Depart- 
ment of the W. C. T. U., of which Hannah J. Bailey, 
Winthrop Center, Maine, is the national superin- 
tendent. The twenty-fourth annual report of the 
department has just been issued. Among the things 
which it is promoting is the circulation of a petition 
urging Senators to vote for the arbitration treaties, 
also of a petition to the Third Hague Conference, 
to be held not later than 1915. It is strenuously 
opposing an effort which is being made to introduce 
military drill into the high schools of the country. 
In this connection should be mentioned the work of 
Mary Garbutt, Los Angeles, who has cireulated a 
petition asking that a peace statue be placed at the 
entrance of the Panama Canal. It was also at the 
suggestion of this department that Alice May Douglas 
prepared: a new program for Peace Day, entitled 
“The Truest Patriotism.” 
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The Restatement of the Quaker Message 


BY JOHN S. HOYLAND. 
II. Preparation. 

If we are convinced that God has given to Friends 
a message of living Truth, in failure to proclaim 
which we shall prove ourselves false to Him and to 
_ our traditions, and if we realize that He needs us 
to help in founding amongst men His Kingdom of 
~ Love, we must needs consider how best we may pre- 
pare ourselves and our Society to fulfil our high duty. 

Such a consideration is bound to bring us face to 
face with the fact that the most perfect machinery 
-and the best-knit organization are worse than useless 
when there is an absence of that divine power which 
alone can breathe the breath of life into the dry 
bones. In some meetings there are numerous com- 
mittees and societies which bear testimony to the 
existence of an abounding spiritual life perhaps a 
generation back, but which today are lifeless, wit- 
nessing, like the ruins of Pompeii, to the great things 
of old, and serving but to oppress with needless and 
irksome expenditure of strength the feeble remnants 
of the old life that still linger on. 

In other cases we see an almost morbid anxiety, 
on the appearance of any unwonted spiritual life, to 
start immediately some fresh organization; we seem 
to be afraid that the new enthusiasm will soon fly 
away unless we can cage it safely within the bars 
of yet another “union” or “guild.” Surely such 
fears are groundless. Fresh spiritual zeal should 
find expression primarily in the purifying and en- 
nobling of the individual life, and secondly in the 
direct service of the Church. Only in the last resort, 
and under a strong conviction of its necessity, should 
we take the step of founding a new organization. 
The old Quakers were exceedingly chary of “organ- 
ising,” and perhaps in nothing did they so plainly 
show their saneness and spiritual discernment. For 
since their day our Society has very often been taught 
the bitter lesson that ‘First the life creates the 
organization; then the organization kills the life.” 

In considering, then, the question of preparation 
for the restatement of our message, we must aim 
firstly at individual fitness for the task, and secondly 
at the corporate fitness of our whole Society, not at 
the founding of any new organization. 

We have seen that at root our message declares 
that the living presence of God may be a reality in 
every human life. How may we learn the inner 
meaning of this great Truth for ourselves: that, 
changed by its power, we may go out to change 
others? The answer to this question is simple with 
an almost mechanical simplicity. Jf we would form 
or deepen an earthly friendship, we give time to the 
task: we are much in company with our friends. 
The same rule applies to the divine friendship. If 
we would know the presence of God, we must practice 
that presence: we must be willing to give valuable 
time to private prayer and devotion. It is a lesson 
which has been dinned into our ears probably from 
our earliest vears, yet there is perhaps no spiritual 


-bassadors of our King. 


need so clamant today as that of willingness to learn 
this lesson. The spiritual leaders of humanity have, 
as far as one can tell, without a single exception been 
men to whom the practice of private prayer had 
become second nature. Many of them have, like 
Christ Himself, been drawn to mountain or desert 
by an insupportable craving to be alone with God. 
Anyone who has read ‘the journal of George Fox 
knows that he was a man of this order. The same 
rule that guided them holds fast inexorably today. 
If we do not take time, at whatever sacrifice, to 
practice the presence of God, we cannot know that 
presence. Whether it be five minutes a day, or an 
hour, we owe it to ourselves, to our Society, to ‘the 
world, and to God, to give some time (and with 
most of us it will be a definite time, rigorously ‘set 
apart, or no time at all) to this great work: From 
a toilsome task it will become a joy and a delight, 
till we shall find that the day on which this time of 
quiet has been omitted is a day marred and unlovely 
and incomplete. The time so spent will be time 
eained, for from it will come help and power both 
for ourselves and for those others whose needs it 
will be our highest privilege to bring before our 
Father in prayer. 

Then, again, if we would be men and women 
whom God may use in the restatement of His mes- 
sage, we must study: we must regard it as a holy 
duty so to equip ourselves with stores of mental 
and spiritual wisdom that we may be worthy am- 
In the first place here we 
must put the study of the Bible. There is a tendency 
in some circles today to discount such study. It is 
vaguely supposed that modern thought has abrogated 
the spiritual supremacy of the Scriptures. Such an 
idea shows a lamentable lack of spiritual insight. 
The Bible is an inexhaustible storehouse of repre- 
sentative human experience, and, above all, of ex- 
perience of the things of the spirit. The truths it 
enshrines stand fast forever. Though the interpreta- 
tion given to them may change, though each fresh 
age may express and apply them differently, yet they 
themselves are eternal and unchanging. Let anyone 
who thinks the Bible to be outworn go through the 
First Epistle of John faithfully and painstakingly, 
verse by verse, working out and writing down for 
himself the modern application of the message each 
verse contains. He will find set forth in those pages 
the root principles of a system of altruism such as the 
most modern thinkers and reformers still wistfully 
hope may some day be realized on earth. 

If our own spiritual life and that of our Society 
is to be strong and creative amongst men, we cannot 
afford to neglect the study of the Bible. 

Moreover, some of us—many of us, it is to be 
hoped—will find that we are called to various other 
forms of study: to study of early Christianity, and 
of the strains of “Quaker” thought which have ap- 
peared continuously throughout the Church’s history: 
to study of early Quakerism, and especially of the 
hives of the Quaker pioneers in the first thirty 
glorious years; to study of the scientific and phil- 
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osophical groundwork of our faith, from Barclay 
to modern idealism and psychology, and even to 
Bergson; to study of those present-day social, re- 
ligious and international conditions which make the 
restatement of our message such a necessity at this 
time. 

In short, there is urgent need, if our Society is 
to do her duty, for men and women of wide reading 
and deep sympathy who shall be able to give a worthy 
reason for the faith that is in them before a critical 
world, who shall have faced the facts and weighed 

‘the issues and counted the cost as only those can 
whose minds are well stocked with knowledge old 
and new. 

In the second place, how may we best contribute 
to the corporate fitness of our whole Society for 
the task God has given her to perform? This ques- 
tion has already been largely answered, for a re- 
awakening of individuals is bound to result in the 
coming of new life to the whole body. Yet it is 
undoubtedly true that many of us—and especially 
does this apply to those of us who are younger— 
should be far more alive than we are to our responsi- 
bilities toward our religious Society. Especially 
should we be more deeply concerned in the revital- 
izing of our meetings for worship. Our silent method 
of worship, where this is still observed, is, or should 
be, a daring venture of faith upon God on the part 
of all who are present. Our meetings should be 
occasions on which each single soul comes into living 
and all-satisfying communion with our Father. 
There are today few meetings, if any, which realize 
such an ideal. Could our forefathers of the first 
generation of Quakerism be amongst us today, there 
is perhaps nothing which would strike them with such 
deep grief as the deadness and sterility of our 

_ meetings for worship. The meeting was in those 
early days the central spring and power-house of our 
Society’s abounding and triumphant spiritual life. 
It was, in a sense, the raison d’étre of Quakerism. 
If there is anything today which proves that our 
Society’s usefulness is over, and that we had better 
merge ourselves with other churches, it is the decay 
and disappearance of that magnificent mystical ideal, 
that visible proof of the sufficiency of God to the 
seeking soul, which was embodied in our meetings 
for worship. Yet we all may have, and must have, 
a place in restoring this lost ideal. By prayer 
beforehand for the meeting, by the earnest endeavor 
to bring our own hearts into communion with God 
whilst it is in progress, and by readiness to obey if 
He should bid us take part in vocal ministry, we 
may have a share in creating a reservoir of spiritual 
strength which shall both convince men of the Truth 


as it is in Christ and send them forth to publish it . 


fearlessly abroad. 

With the revitalizing of our public worship we 
may well look for a return of that sturdy spiritual 
robustness, that inward sensitiveness to the voice of 
God, that uncompromising loyalty to His will and 
that unruffled calm of the divine presence and peace 
which made the Quaker of the olden time both saint 
and hero and prophet. 


Lastly, our desire for a new awakening in our 
Society will lead us to give time and interest to 
those uninspiring and humdrum meetings for busi- 
ness, which are so necessary, and yet which so many 
of us are apt to consider as entirely outside the 
sphere of our concern. 


Hosmer Hall, Hartford, Conn. 


A Church of Power 


BY GEORGE P. ATWATER. 

It is when the church realizes its mission to the 
whole life that it will return to power. And this 
may be done only when the church provides not a 
multiplicity of exhorters, who strain to arouse people 
to an emotion with no immediate outlet except a 
few negative abstinences, but a complete and conse- 
crated corps of efficient workers who, under the godly 
inspiration and seasoned judgment of a devoted 
minister, vitalize every province of human life. 

Is ‘it not true that we have too much preaching? 
An oversupply of ministers accomplishes this. The 
exaltation of the sermon into the chief place in public 
worship has given to it an undue prominence. 
Nothing would be so beneficial as to have our pulpits 
silenced for a year. I mean by that, complete absti- 
nence from the usual type of hortatory or argumenta- 
tive sermons. Instruction, wise, sound, consecutive, 
might well take their place for a time. It would 
accomplish the same thing for the church that a 
reasonable period of fasting does for the individual. 
The other phases of worship would be restored—the 
worship of prayer, confession, praise and enlightened 
faith. Some of them are entirely gone from the 
churches. The people no longer pray, but listen to 
the minister as he prays. Worship has become a 
passive matter. The congregation has become an 
audience, a body of listeners. The people, with quiet 
reverence, observe the worship of the minister, and 
then listen to a sermon. Worship should be an 
active matter. The people should come with each 
faculty alive, with a controlled but positive inner 
impulse toward expression in outer act. Worship 
should be the united act of the congregation. 

Another serious result of too much preaching is 
the confusion of the hearer under too niany impulses. 
Professor James has shown clearly the utter futility 
of emotion without corresponding expression in 
action. ‘Too many sermons merely warm over our 
emotions. We are aroused, it may be, Sunday after 
Sunday. But men and women need more than arous- 
ing. They need instruction and training. They 
desire to know what to do. If our pulpits turned 
from their exhortations to practical instruction in the 
substance of the Christian faith, to positive and clear 
teaching of doctrine, to specific and calm statement 
of the methods of developing righteousness and holi- 
ness, to an exposition of real and not artificial sins, 
I believe that we should find men returning to the 
pews. If the pulpit should train men to pray, and 
to use the spiritual strength of prayer for their 
daily temptations, to read the Bible with intelligence 
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and insight, to understand the fundamental doctrines 
of the religion of Christ, to judge between good and 
evil, to rear their children in godliness, to do their 
duty toward their neighbor, to accept their part in 
a world where they live with and not apart from 
other men, and then if the church would arouse 
conscience and love by ringing appeals, men would 
be propelled with open eyes and understanding hearts 
along the distinct and well-marked paths of right- 
eousness and duty.—From “The Ministry ; An Over- 


crowded Profession,’ in The Atlantic Monthly. 


Cultivating a Taste for Good Reading* 
BY FRANK CORNELL. 


It is a sad fact that in the majority of people the 
taste for good reading must be formed. True, once 
in a while you may find a man with such a love for 
the beautiful, the true and the good that he naturally 
chooses the good and refuses the evil from the litera- 
ture thrown around him, but for the vast majority 
it is necessary that they be led step by step until a 
correct taste for reading be formed. Upon teachers 
there rests a great responsibility in endeavoring to 
form such a taste in pupils—a taste which will prove 
a blessing to them and fit them for usefulness in life. 

I do not think this work of forming a correct taste 
in reading should begin with the teacher. Long be- 
fore the child is old enough to attend the public 
school, in the nursery, the foundation should be laid. 
Alas! how often do teachers find but a poor founda- 
tion upon which to build a love for the soul-inspiring 
songs of the poet or the tales of earth’s noblest heroes. 

I strongly object to some of the nursery tales that 
find their way into so many of our homes. Many 
ef them, I think, while they look to us who are older 
as innocent nonsense, are calculated to destroy rather 
than beget a love for proper reading. To the little 
mind they are real, and lead to a false estimation of 
life. In the opinion of the child who hears them 
read, a hero is a man who kills a giant, and he 
resolves when he is a man to kill many bloody giants. 
He has conceived the notion that to take life is to 
become a great man, and so he goes all over the 
house saying: “Fee-fi-fo-fum, I smell the blood of 
an Enelishmun, TV’m bound to have some.’ 

When Christmas comes, or his next one and 
he gets a fresh supply of primers, he looks them all 
over to find some picture of bloodshed, and if he 
succeeds he brings that story for his mamma or nurse 
to read for him. If he has plenty of this kind of 
nursery tales you may see him at the age of thirteen 
or fourteen at the news-stand asking for a copy of 
oe Life of Jesse James,” “Wild “Bill of Texas” 

r “The Indian Slayer of the West.” Parents are 
sae always judges of profitable reading for their 
children, and a teacher should, whenever a favorable 
opportunity presents itself, advise them in this eee 
ter. Remember, however, in this you must be ‘ 
wise as a serpent and as harmless as a dove.” 


* An Address given before the Parent-Teachers’ Club at 
the High School, Winchester, Ind., First month 29, 1912. 


One mistake I think teachers are apt to make is to 
constantly hold before their pupils war heroes and to 
unduly extol the glory of the battlefield. The results 
of a war may be glorious; the war itself, never. 
Teachers should be careful lest sometimes when they 
think they are presenting the beauty of some war 
song they are not unconsciously creating in the pupil 
a desire to shine as a slayer of men, and so forming 
a love for those tales of carnage that only sul 
writers as Rider Haggard will satisfy. 

But what can be ‘done to form a correct taste in 
ne It is a maxim with which every teacher 

familiar that we learn to do by doing. In nothing 
is cihe truer than in reading. We learn to love good 
books by reading good books. No man who reads 
good authors has any relish for trash. 

Forty years age, down in one of the New England 
States, an Irish schoolmaster loaned one of his boys 
his own copy of Burns. It was a rusty old volume 
without cover or title page, but by the light of his 
tallow candle the boy pored over its musty pages. 
The sweet songs of the Scottish bard inspired him, 
and we are indebted to that old volume for a John 
Greenleaf Whittier. What might have been the 
future of that boy if, instead of Burns, his reading 
had been “The Chicago Blade,” “The Police Gazette” 
or some other of the mua aus of the modern press! 

I have said that the best way to form a correct 
taste for reading is to read correct literature. It is 
our duty to see that young people under our care are 
supplied with good books. In no way can we do this 
more effectually than by establishing a public school 
library. The following incident illustrates the need 
of such a library: A proud father insisted that I 
step into his house and see what a reader his daughter 
was. I found a pale girl, with bent form and 
nervous temperament, absorbed in a story by Mary 
Cecil Hays. “There,” said the father, with evident 
satisfaction, pointing to a pile of paper-covered 
books, ‘‘she has read every one of them since last 
spring.” In looking over the lot I found only two 
that any teacher or wise parent would recommend ; 
the rest were trash. 

Most of the pupils in our public schools will pass 
through this world in the humbler walks of life. 
Few will have the pleasure of extensive travel, but 
they may be taught to journey with Bayard Talon 
Mungo Park or “Henry M. Stanley while seated by 
their own firesides. The pupil may never have the 
pleasure of climbing Europe’s celebrated mountains, 
but with a three-cent copy of Goldsmith’s ‘‘Traveler” 
he may find himself sitting among those Alpine soli- 
tudes, looking down on a hundred realms. 

‘Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler pride.’ 

Thus if he be taught to mine for the treasures 
that le in good books he will never be poor, and if 
he have but few earthly friends he may have for his 
companions the great and good ofthe past. 


: 
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Sone Views on Present Day Topirs 


Pressing Issues for the Five-Years Meeting 


BY DAVID HADLEY. 

Chureh councils in the Apostolic Age were of 
much importance, and largely determined the con- 
viction and conscience of the Church on matters of 
polity as well as essential doctrines, and were the 
potent means of disseminating the corporate funda- 
mental beliefs connected with the Church. It has 
been a peculiar feature in the propagation and 
development of the essential features connected with 
peculiar and specific denominational truths that 
doctrine founded upon careful biblical interpretation 
was a basic element in preserving the unity and 
fellowship of the Church, and was deeper in sig- 
nificance and greater in importance than rules of 
action connected with Christian activity. The es- 
sential basis for service and the objective in religious 
attainments must ever be the experimental, however 
important service and fruitage may be. These must 
have their root element in the inner and perceptible 
consciousness of a vital union with Christ. To 
make this clear, and to carefully determine the con- 
nected order of all phases of the possibilities of the 
manifold grace of God, it is highly essential that 
clear and explicit statement of doctrine shall be 
maintained. Loose and incoherent church belief in- 
dicates that individual comprehension of special 
doctrine is more important than the published and 
established views of the Church at large, thus creat- 
ing a condition that would allow a wide range of 
difference in doctrinal matters. While the Five- 
Years Meeting may properly set apart’ much time in 
considering methods, there is a pressing demand that 
in these days, when so many doctrinal fallacies are 
being assiduously advocated, there should be a clear 
utterance that would show that, while this is a pro- 
gressive age in human development, the doctrinal 
standard of salvation through Christ in all its re- 
demptive features is not changeable, but abides for- 
ever. The concise and clear Declarations of Faith, 
prepared and endorsed by the Richmond Conference, 
should at least be made a part of the Uniform Disci- 
pline. Without the reaffirmation of these we are 
in imminent danger of drifting into a ministry that 
will set up standards creating a great diversity in 
fundamental beliefs that will be painfully destitute 
of spiritual endowment. While vital experimental 
Christianity cannot be put into formulas, but is a 
life, yet the well-established doctrines of the Church 
an be formulated into clear and terse statetments 
that will enable the membership of the Church to 
subscribe to them as their expressed belief. 

Another demand is pressing, and must, if finan- 
cially possible, be adjusted. That is, the whole of 
our denominational publications should be consoli- 
dated and taken directly under church supervision 
and control. We are greatly handicapped in our 
corporate interests under the present condition of 
-our publications. There should be one central church 


organ, ably edited, with sufficient flexibility in its 
management to allow a free and Christian expression 
from all members of the Church, with the broadest 
liberty in the discussion of all proper subjects. The 


.matter of sustaining and extending the Church in 


the home field should have the fostering care of the 
Five-Years Meeting, especially where there has been 
large and effective evangelistic work done and new 
meetings established. Unless the wisest and_ best 
means are carefully applied, there is danger of a 
painful decline and decrease in these newer meet- 
ings. All our missionary and philanthropic work 
must have widening basis in the care and enlarge- 
ment of the Church in the home field. ‘The hen 
that lays the golden egg”? must be kept in a normal 
condition or the basis for church activity will greatly 
narrow. If those set apart by the yearly meetings as 
delegates to the Five-Years Meeting, to help bring 
the Ark to its proper resting-place, are all truly 
anointed priests, these and all proper kindred sub- 
jects will find a blessed solution under the guidance 
of Jesus, through the revelations of the Holy Spirit. 
Danville, Ind. 


Missionary Bepartment 


A Diagnosis of Missionary Indifference* 
BY JOHN F. GOUCHER. 


J. Is THe Generar AssumprTion oF Missionary 
INDIFFERENCE JUSTIFIED BY THE Facts ? 

1. At the beginning of this the second decade of 
the twentieth century from the birth of Christ, there 
are probably 1,000,000,000 of the world’s population 
who have never had an opportunity to consider the 
claims of Christianity. 

2. The army of conquest, which all the Protestant 
churches have sent to evangelize these 1,000,000,000 
redeemed but uninstructed immortals, consists of 
6,637 ordained foreign missionaries, 3,287 lay mis- 
sionaries, 4,791 unmarried women missionaries, 14,- 
715 in all, or about one missionary for every 68,000 
of those to be instructed. In the United States, with 
about 50,000,000 outside of the membership of all 
the churehes, but living within a Christian eiviliza- 
tion, there are about 22 times as many ordained 
ministers at work as have been sent by all Protestant 
Christendom to the 1,000,000,000 wuninstructed 
dependents upon their ministry. 

3. The Methodist Episcopal Board of Foreign 
Missions has prepared with great care a detailed 
statement of the annual amount necessary to meet 
the urgent demands of their work in the fields which 
they occupy, and it aggregates $5,088,298, where 
they are now spending only $888,050; and a similar 
discrepancy between their necessities and expendi- 
tures is recognized by all the great Foreign Mission 
Boards. 


*From the paper referred to by Charles E. Tebbetts in 
Tue AMERICAN Frienp for Second month 8th. 
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4. In 1910 the total contributions to foreign 
missions made by all Protestant churches of Christen- 
dom amounted to $26,890,104, of which Great 


Britain gave $11,055,210; America, including the. 


United States and Canada, $11,908,671, and all 
other countries combined, $4,026,223; that is, Great 
Britain and America gave 85 per cent. of the whole 
amount, Great Britain contributing +1 per cent., and 
America only 44 per cent., although America has 
nearly twice the population of Great Britain, and is 
spending about $250,000,000 annually in maintain- 
ing her Christian activities in the homeland. 

5. The reports for 1910 of 17 of the missionary 
societies in the United States show that 30,607 of 
their churches gave nothing to foreign missions, and 
the total contributions averaged less than one cent 
a week per member. The large gifts were compara- 
tively few, and the’ work was supported from the 
organized consecrations of poverty. 

Il. Wuaris tre Conprrion Wuicn Misston ary 
INDIFFERENCE InTERPRETS ? } 

Temperature, hoarseness, ringing in the ears, pain 
in the back or an eruption on some part of the body 
is not:in itself a disease; it is a symptom which, in 
conjunction with other cognate symptoms, enables 
the skilled specialist to locate the disease and diag- 
nose it as organic or functional, as the case may be. 
So missionary indifference is not a condition; it is 
the interpretation of a state, attitude or condition 


Christian life, an indication of the lack of a deep 
spiritual life instructed in the things of God. 
a symptom of selfishness, and selfishness—the exalta- 
tion of self as the center and object of one’s life— 
is high treason against God and the essence of sin, 
as Christliness—the exaltation of Christ as the center 
and object of one’s life—is loyalty to God and the 
essence of righteousness. . 

Missionary indifference is the inevitable result of 
ignorance or a want of co-ordinated knowledge of 
the missionary obligation in its threefold aspect. 

1. Ignorance of the divine requirements as set 
forth in Bible teaching. 

The one enterprise of God in this world, to which 
all others are subsidiary, and in relation to which 
all others find their justification or condemnation, is 
rescuing humanity from the bondage of sin; and no 
one can have fellowship with God who antagonizes, 
is indifferent to or fails to co-operate with God in 
this enterprise. . 

Tenorance of these fundamental principles, which 
are but samples of the spirit and tenor of Bible 
teaching, is evidenced by missionary indifference. 

2. Missionary indifference evidences ignorance 
of the dwine requirement as demonstrated by the 
condition of non-Christian peoples. - 

Tn all the non-Christian religions ethics is divorced 
from religion. The evils which attain in so-called 
Christian nations have the everlasting and unqualified 
condemnation of Christianity, and the trend is away 
from them, but the evils from which non-Christian 


It is | 


peoples suffer have sanction in their worship and the 
lives of their gods. Emblems andacts of vice and 
crimes against life and property are not only per- 
mitted, but required, by much of their religious 
teaching. They do not insist upon the sacredness of 
truth or virtue; they present no unalterable moral 
ideal; they have no idea of a holy God or the nature 
of sin against Him; offer no reinforcement to the 
will in striving for moral improvement; have no 
sanctions by which moral living can be sustained ; 
contain no suggestion of the father nature of God, 
of regeneration by the Spirit, of the life of love in 
Christ, of immortal fellowship with the spirits of 
just men made perfect. 

God’s call is for the missionary spirit, that is, 
the Christly spirit that seeks and saves that which 
was lost. He makes no distinction between home 
missions and foreign missions. These are purely 
human discriminations. The providence of God will 
determine one’s field of labor; his consecration will 
determine whether he is of use in any field. 

3. Missionary indifference also evidences ignor- 
ance of the divine requirement as emphasized by one’s 
personal need to co-operate. 

Impression is sterile except as it fruits in expres- 
sion. “Herein is the Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit,” for fruitfulness is the test of disciple- 
ship—‘so shall ye be my disciples.” Christ relies 
upon his followers to be His witnesses, that He may 


be ee . . | a , - a e Ge . * 
of soul, a revealing symptom of abnormality in the enrich them through their service, for “it is more 


blessed to give than to receive.” “Except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die it abideth alone.” 
“No one liveth to himself.” ‘Give, and it shall be 
given unto you.” And “with such measure as ye 
mete it shall be measured unto you.” 

III. Wuar Are Some or tur Causes or Tuts 
Conpition oF Ienorance Concerning THE Divine 


| RequrrEMENTS 2 


1. The instruction furnished the Church does not 
adequately deal with the fundamental facts and 
principles of the Kingdom. 

The most careful, systematic and persistent study 
can with difficulty keep abreast of missionary prog: 
ress. The Laymen’s Missionary Movement, which 
during the past three years in America has convened 
such large audiences of laymen and ministers, 
challenges serious thought and suggests many 
things especially concerning the value of missionary 
education. 

Many of the men who are most serviceable in 
co-operating with the regular staff of workers, and 
most dependable in leadership and “follow-up” work, 
had been in large measure under the influence. of 
the conferences at Northfield, or of the Missionary 
Edueation Movement, or had been trained in the mis- 
sion study classes of that movement or in the Student 
Volunteer courses. 

2. A second cause is found in the neglect to de- 
fe proper self-interpretation early in the Christian 

ife. 

If for thirty consecutive years all the young peo- 
ple in the world, or in a nation, between ten and. 
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twenty-three years of age could be reached by ade- 
quate Christian teaching, the inhabitants of that 
area would be Christianized. During those years 
children and young people are acquisitive, enthusi- 
astic, aggressive, courageous, rarely pessimistic, have 
endurance and improveableness, and will probably, if 
ever, enthrone Christ and lay the foundations of 
devotion and liberality. 

3. A third cause is found in the improper em- 
phasis of the motives presented for accepting Christ. 

To urge a person to accept Christ solely that he 
-may avert the wrath of God, escape punishment, be 
freed from the fear of death, expect the promised 
‘joys of Heaven, be more respected and self-respect- 
‘ing—in fact, for any motive which ends in self and 
Seeks to secure a personal corner on the benefits of 


redemption—is to strengthen selfishness by giving it 
a fuller interpretation, and wholly misrepresents ‘the 
spirit of Christianity and the plan of salvation. The 
love of God, the atonement of Christ, the ministry 
of the Holy Spirit, find their interpretation and 
justification in a far more comprehensive and noble 
purpose than ministering to selfishness. True life is 
never self-centered, but altruistic. A salvation is not 
worth communicating which stops with the communi- 
cation. We are saved for service. “Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” Every appeal of Christ is to 
the heroic. Hal never hides His scars when He is 
calling for followers. He said concerning Saul of 
Tarsus, “He is a chosen vessel unto me,” “I will 
show him what great things he shall suffer for my 
name’s sake.” 


Chings of Interest 


Charles and Eunice Hunt are conducting revival services at 
‘Walnut Creek, four miles from North Branch, Kan. Many 
old and young are being saved. 
; * x x ! 
' Thomas Elsa Jones, a young minister of Fairmount Quar- 
terly Meeting, who is attending Earlham College this year, 
was recently made president of the Wilson Club of the coi- 


lege. Waibes 


. Ola Smithson Oakley, a young evangelist and formerly of 
Fairmount, Ind., is visiting her parents at Fairmount for one 
week. She has been holding revival meetings all winter in 
Ohio. 
* OK Ok 

The new addition to Friends meeting-house at Fairmount, 
Ind., is nearly completed, but on account of the extremely cold 
weather it has not been occupied, the heating accommodations 
not being sufficiently large. 

; * * X 

Thomas Armstrong, Whittier, Cal., a well-known minister 
of the Gospel, received many congratulations and expressions 
of good wishes from friends far and near on the event of his 
reaching his eightieth birthday anniversary, Second month 2d. 

*x* * x 

A very successful revival closed at the Friends meeting, 
Rockford, Ohio, the 30th ult. The new pastor, Bertha E. Day, 
was her own evangelist. The meeting was greatly revived 
and 60 professed conversion (31 men and 29 women); 49 
have requested membership with Friends. 

* * * 

The following letter has just been received from Charles S. 
White: “Will you kindly note change in our address to 
Strathmore, Cal.? We have moved into our new home and 
will continue our work with the Lindsay Church. Our specifi- 
cations and plans for a new meeting-house are in the hands 
of contractors, and the building will be let in a few days. Our 
work is very interesting and is growing.” 

x ok * 

Everett Davis, pastor at Dunreith, Ind., has just closed a 
series of talks on the “Life of Paul,” which have been in- 
‘tensely interesting and edifying. Under his teachings the 
church has been greatly strengthened, and the Christian En- 
deavor societies have taken on new life. Two juniors united 
with the church in a recent morning meeting. The hearts of 
the children are being deeply touched with the power of the 
Holy Spirit. 


Among Ourselves 


Ferrisburg Quarterly Meeting was held at Monkton Ridge, 
Vt. the oth and roth inst. There were no visiting Friends 
present, and the weather was intensely cold. Joseph Law- 
rence, South Starksboro; Wm. M. Palmer, North Ferrisburg, 
and Chas. N. Franklin, Monkton Ridge, engaged in acceptable 
service. he assistant clerk, Eliza M. Dean, was detained 
at home. Others were kept away because of illness. Some 
who had not attended for years were present, having received 
recently a spiritual uplift. 

k ok x 

The Faculty of Earlham College-at its regular meeting 
on Second month 14th, awarded the scholarships for next 
year offered by Bryn Mawr and Haverford Colleges to the 
following students who are now seniors in Earlham: 

Bryn Mawr Scholarship.—tIda L. DeLong, Hudson Falls, 
N. Y.; alternate, Edna A. Marlatt, Richmond, Ind. 

Haverford Scholarship—Paul H. Brown, Spiceland, Ind.; 
alternate, Mark Baldwin, Fairmount, Ind. 

It is of interest to note that three of these students were 
prepared for college at Friends schools, viz.: Glens Falls 
Academy, Spiceland Academy, and Fairmount Academy. 

x ok Ok 

Prefaced by several weeks of earnest and definite prayer, 
revival services began at North Branch, Kan., First month 
7th, continuing to the 25th. A meeting was held each after- 
noon and evening, conducted by Homer L. Cox and wife. 
During the first week the weather was extremely cold and at- 
tendance small, but conditions improved later and the people 
were deeply moved. More than 100 were converted or sancti- 
fied. Out of the 44 students at the academy, all but five were 
at the “Altar.” Several heads of families were converted. 
Many family altars were established and several will unite 
with the church. The preaching was sane, clear and power- 
ful. North Branch has probably never had clearer teaching 
from an evangelist. 

* * x 

Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends, at its annual session last 
Ninth month, ordered the yearly meeting-house remodeled 
inside. The work is advancing nicely, and is to be completed 
by the 1st of Fifth month. The large columns standing in the 
center of the large auditorium have been removed, and two 
rooms have been partitioned off on the south. Galleries have 
been built on each side, corresponding to the one already on 
the north, and the ceiling has been lowered, thus making a 
compact room, seating about the same as formerly, 1,800. 
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From present indications the acoustics will be ideal. The 
State Sunday-school convention of Indiana is to be held in 
it in Sixth month. The remodeled room promises to be an 
excellent place for the yearly meeting sessions, and other large 
gatherings. 
x Ok Ox 

God has once more in mercy visited the town of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, through the ministry of Daniel D. Hodgin and 
Clarence L. Cosand. The Spirit has rested upon the people 
in a wonderful way and a deep and mighty conviction has 
been laid upon hearts. Many have knelt at the altar for 
pardon and purity. The ministry of song has been very 
blessed and the chorus of from thirty to thirty-five voices, 
has helped wonderfully in the praise. Clarence L. Cosand’s 
gift of song has been greatly blessed to the entire community. 
This work has not been confined to Friends meeting alone 
but has reached out to the other churches and to the public 
school. Some of the teachers have been converted, all of 
the young men in the Senior class, all of the Juniors and 
many in the other grades. 

x ok x 


Following the business session of Salem Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Boston, Mass., First month 18, 1912, the following 
topic was discussed: “How Can Our Monthly Meetings Aid 
Our Yearly Meeting’s Committees?” Some of the ways sug- 
gested were, that a represcntative from each monthly meet- 
ing should be in attendance at each yearly meeting and report 
back to the monthly meeting at a session to be specially desig- 
nated for that purpose; that there should be a succession of 
discussions in the monthly meeting regarding the service of 
each committee, that these sessions might take the form of a 
parish supper. A field secretary who could keep in touch with 
all the meetings by letter and visitation would be the means 
of spreading the work of the committee. The centralization 
in the Finance Committee of the knowledge and representa- 
tion of the financial interests of each committee would per- 
haps result in better work. ‘The various committees also 
should carry out a policy of education concerning the work of 
the committee. 

a 

At the annual meeting of the Foreign Missionary Associa- 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia, two most interesting reports 
were presented. The work at home, as a result of the public 
movements, shows great advance, in a largely increased mem- 
bership and a deeper interest in the details of the work in the 
field. A long report from Japan shows steady growth. For 
instancee, from Tsuchiura as a center meetings are regularly 
held in five villages and occasionally in sixteen others, while 
at the county fair meetings were held all day long in a tent 
with frequently two hundred people present. Gilbert Bowles 
reports three new branches of the Peace Society and an in- 
crease of eight hundred members during 1911. At Osaka the 
mayor of the city has accepted the presidency of that branch. 

“At Mito, Gurney Binford has five Bible classes among 
men, and seven elementary classes, and Gilbert Bowles teaches 
a Bible class of middle school boys. Among other forms of 
work Horace Colman has one hundred and twenty college 
students visiting his home for Bible study, and a new class 
with a seven years’ course has just been started. He also 
sends out to old students three hundred and fifty copies of his 
Bible Letter containing notes and outline courses on the 
Bible.” 

* Ok Ok 
Morton C. Pearson, for eight and one-half years pastor in 
the First Friends Church, at Indianapolis, Ind., tendered his 
resignation to the Pastoral Committee at a called meeting the 
11th inst, same to take effect Third month rst. 


Morton C. Pearson has been offered the position of KEndow- 
ment Secretary of Earlham College, and, while his resigna- 
tion came as a great surprise to his congregation, it was felt 
that the church should not stand in the way of his accepting 
a call to a larger field of usefulness. The feelings of the com- 
mittee is fittingly expressed in the following resolution which 
was prepared and adopted by that body: 

“Tt is with sincere regret that we accept the resignation of 
M. C. Pearson as pastor of the First Friends Church of In- 
dianapolis. He has faithfully, earnestly and_ successfully 
served this church for the past eight and one-half years. 

“His intelligent and effective activity in city and State 
affairs incident to his pastoral work leads us to congratulate 
the trustees of Earlham College upon having secured his ac- 
ceptance of the position of Endowment Secretary and college 
representative in the field. The church at large will thus be 
benefited and the cause of religious education in Earlham Col- 
lege greatly advanced. We are especially gratified that he and 
his family will continue as members of our local church and 
as residents of Indianapolis.” 


* * x 


The latest news from Robert Simkin comes via the London 
Friend. An extract from a letter written at Tungchwan, 
China, by Leonard Wigham, says: 

“December 14.—Mr. Simkin arrived here this evening, all 
by himself. On Saturday he started off with a party by boat 
for Chungking, but the river all around Chengtu was infested 
by numerous gangs of robbers who were demanding heavy 
blackmail, and firing at parties freely. Simkin went back to 
Chengtu, and then started off for Tungchwan on the 11th. 
During that day he was attacked by robbers and, very violently 
handled and robbed of all the money they could find, and his 
typewriter and other things. He proceeded on his journey 
all alone, the two servants who were with him refusing to 
come any further. He was not molested any more, however, 
and got here this evening, being hauled up over the wall. 
He stopped a night at Chao Chia Tu, and a night at Chung- 
kiang. At both places he stayed at the Mission premises, 
and found them and the‘helpers all right. There had been 
no troubles at Chungkiang, but at Chaokiaty there had been 
looting. Simkin says he believes all the foreigners have left 
Chengtu. Latest reports say that the city has not been very 
much destroyed by fire, and that now government is re-estab- 
lished there, under Chao’s control. We do not know how 
much of this is true. For two days the soldiers from Cheng- 
tu were here in hundreds, but they were successfully kept 
out of the city. One party had to be appeased with 200 
dollars before they would go away. Hardly any are left now, 
and no more are arriving from Chengtu. The nights of the 
12th and 13th nearly all of able-bodied Tungchwan was on 
the walls, guarding the city. 


*x* * * 


Chas. Replogle writes from Everett, Wash: “We have 
just held our February quarterly meeting, at Seattle this 
time, and were much encouraged with the outlook there for 
Friends. I think we had the largest attendance ever in 
Seattle at our quarterly meeting. “The Ways of Service,’ 
‘Our Place of Service,’ and the ‘Quaker Message’ were 
thoughts ably considered by the speakers present. 

“President Levi T. Pennington, of Pacific College, and 
Elmer Pemberton, Evangelistic Superintendent of Oregon 
Yearly Meeting, were visiting ministers present with us, as 
well as the noble veteran of the cross, Joseph John Mills, who * 
is pastor at Seattle, and Caleb Jenkins, pastor at Tacoma. 
The meeting was helpful, and we all feel stronger for having 
been there.” 7 
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Chas. Replogle also sends the following account of the work 
at Everett prepared by one of the members of the meeting: 

“Everett is a pretty little city of nearly 30,000 inhabitants, 
centrally located on the beautiful shores of Puget Sound, and 
has a good harbor. The majestic Olympias rise out of the 
water across the sound on the west, and the jagged snow- 
capped peaks of the Cascades, with Mt. Baker and Old Pil- 
chuck and Mt. Rainier, meet the view distinctly against the 
Eastern sky. With such a beautiful outlook on our Father’s 
world should we not give our very best to Him? 

“Although Everett Monthly Meeting is not quite eight years 
old, it has grown from a small congregation of fifteen mem- 
bers until it now comprises six particular meetings, five of 
which are organized business meetings, and all are holding 
Bible schools and meetings for worship on First-day and mid- 
week prayer-meeting regularly. The latest statistical report 
shows a membership of 361. A noticeable fact is that we have 
very few members who were born in the church. A _ half 
dozen would cover the number of ‘birthright Friends’ among 
the adults belonging to the monthly meeting, the large major- 
ity being ‘convinced Quakers.’ Many hearts in Washington 
rejoice that we have a Society here which teaches the liberty 
of conscience and brings us to know that the works of His 
grace in the inner life lead men and women to live better and 
come to a consciousness that the dwelling of the Christ within 
is the real fountain of life and becomes the motive power of 
the renewed soul that has been born again. ‘This is mani- 


fested in many consecrated lives and busy hands. 


“Friends in Everett have been active in work for right- 
eousness in our city. When Evangelist W. A. Sunday was 
here we shared in the work, and many of our earnest working 
members came into the church at that time. Also when the 
temperance forces were working to put from our midst the 
open saloon Friends worked valiantly shoulder to shoulder 
with other churches, and Everett now enjoys the distinction 
of being the largest seaport in the world that is a ‘dry’ unit. 
The victory is not yet won, however, for our local option laws 
are such that much drunkenness still exists, which cannot be 
overcome until those laws are changed. We are still at work 
and hope to see the day when our Government will blot out 
this awful traffic. 

Just now we are about to enter into a union evangelistic 
campaign, in which sixteen of Everett’s churches are to unite 
in a three weeks’ special effort. The pastors of the city are 
working together, and the meetings are to be conducted with- 
out the help of any outside evangelist. Arrangements are also 
being made by Friends for a series of meetings to be held in 
our meetings in neighboring towns.” 


Guorresponience 


To tHe Eprror or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I want to speak a word of encouragement for the excellent 
paper which I receive and enjoy every week. I enjoy the 
editorials very much. ‘The one for First month 18th, “These 
Sheep, What Have They Done?” was especially good. I 
have lamented many times at so many of our members being 
erased from the church records for no other reason, perhaps, 
than that they have quit taking an interest in the church 
affairs or have gone where there is no church organization. 
I agree with the writer about giving work to our members, 
both young and old. We all need encouragement at times 
to press into the work of the church. I very much desire 
that a way may be found for looking after delinquent members 
more closely, and that at the end of another year the reports 
will show a change for the better. 

A Constant READER. 


To Tue Eprror o- THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 

So many people seem to have believed the sensational 
report, about dancing at Earlham that I take this means of 
denying it. Earlham’s moral standards are so high that the 
newspapers delight to shock Friends whenever there is the 
faintest suggestion of an opportunity. 

It is not true that I approved of a dancing party. 

It is not true that the Dean of Women consented to one. 

It is not even true that there was a “dancing party.” 

I did not know there was to be any kind of a party. 

The Dean of Women was not present or invited. 

No member of the Faculty was present. 

The affair in question was held in Richmond by Richmond 
students and was chaperoned by three mothers of Richmond 
girls. It closed at 10.30 P. M. The mothers and representa- 
tive students present tell me they had a supper about seven 
o'clock after which the students played simple games, and 
some of them engaged in a little informal dancing. I learn 
that the Dean of Women had been consulted beforehand 
but had been assured that there would be no dancing. 

You understand of course that we cannot control Richmond 
students in social affairs in Richmond except in an advisory 
way. They are at their homes and under the supervision 
of their fathers and mothers, 

I might add that the Dormitory students were very indig- 
nant at the report, as were Richmond students and even those 
who have no particular scruples against dancing. 

I hope you will help to correct this libel. 

Very ‘sincerely, 
Ropert L. KELty. 
x ok Ox 


To THE Eprror of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Will you allow a Presbyterian minister to come in and sit 
at your hearthstone a moment? I have been for a long time 
a regular reader of your paper and have been greatly helped 
by its inspiring note, and I have also had the privilege here- 
tofore of speaking through these columns. Allow me also, in 
order to plead my case with more effect, to say that I am most 
closely bound to your “persuasion” by family ties, and that tt 
has been my privilege many times to worship with your peo- 
ple, and more than once to sit: with those at the head of the 
meeting and preach the blessed Gospel of our common Lord. 
I have been rejoicing greatly at the beautiful fraternal spirit 
which the Friends have manifested towards us, and when, as 
has frequently been the case, some of you have attended the 
meetings in our-church, I extended to you the most cordial 
welcome. It has also been my great pleasure to welcome your 
ministers in my pulpit and my people have been greatly helped 
by their messages. 

And now must I conclude that this is all wrong? [I read 
in a Philadelphia daily that the regular quarterly meeting was 
held this week at Fourth and Arch Streets, and that the nine 
queries read annually were considered—and. I am deeply 
pained to note that “it was regretted that some Friends at- 
tended occasionally where ‘ministry was at stated times, or 
for pay,’ though not to. the neglect of their own meetings.” 
As I understand tHis language, it means that the quarterly 
meeting regrets to have its members attend our church even 
though they do not neglect their own meetings. I suppose it 
might be implied that the quarterly meeting also would regret 
to have its members attend any Orthodox Friends meeting 
throughout the country where there is a regular pastor sup- 
ported by his people, or should any member chance to spend 
the “First-day’ where there is no meeting of the Philadelphia 
type, it would be regretted should he venture to attend any 
other service. I think that this is the natural interpretation 
of the language used from year to year. I am writing to ask 
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if Il.am correct, and, furthermore, I wish to know if it is not 
to be inferred that the quarterly meeting would deeply regret 
it should a Presbyterian minister venture into a meeting of 
the Friends? 

My dear Editor, I am persuaded by the members of my fam- 
ily, who are loyal Friends, and by my many close friends in 
your body, that this is not the case, and that there is a most 
cordial and fraternal feeling among the Friends toward us. 
I wonder why such a relic of bygone days is still allowed to 
go on record year after year. I assure you that it hurts a bit 
those of us who are on the outside and who are longing for a 
closer union. 

Fraternally, your Presbyterian neighbor, 

Narberth, Pa. Joun VAN NEss. 


WORLD STATISTICS OF THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 


[FIGURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING TWELFTH MONTH 31, roto. | 


% Eas S 
i 2a e eS MEMBErs rs 3 
YEARLY MEETINGS we Bs AT FoREIGN ies 
(AMERICA). & # g is = Misston S 
5 2 Soe STATIONS. a 
See se A 
Baltimore Terr +6 —6 
California ... 3,003 -+107 +1,436 Alaska ... 406 —654 
Canada ..... 1,060 +19 same total 
Indiana) 20. 20,058 —81 +528 Mexico 527 —52 
Iowa sh Leese 8,578 —457 —1,586 Jamaica ..1,325 +123 
Kansas 11,503 —322 —5sg1 Alaska .... 104 +7 
Nebraska ... 2,133 -2t5 +2133 
New England 4,109 --I07 °—=386 Syria... Bo 
New York .. 3,52 +24 —85 
N. Carolina.. pars +41,570 
Ohioenh. t, 5,546 +57 —217 arin ang \ 284 «+417 
Oregon -+.6. 2,268 +146 +661 Alaska .... 70 
Philadelphia . 4,386 +118 —I4 
Western 15,038 —66 —637 Mexico ... 350 
Wilmington : 6,355 —24 +56 
95,912 —365 +2,862 3,230 —55 
Total for American Yearly Meetings.......... 99,148 ee 
London Yearly Meeting® (including ry 
Australia General Meeting, 564, 
meee New Zealand, 81°; Cape 
OWS Tite ew Na tiLeaeey Baay aAU Rens eee ame 19,522 +I 2,176 
Dublin Yearly DlSetin gs ath Neti e.caaev ae He ae ph 
European Continent (approx.) 
(Deninark 70, Norway 90, Ger- 
many 10, France 20, Turkey 10).. 200 
22,127 +139 


Members at Foreign Mission Stations connected with London 
and Dublin Yearly Meetings :— 
India 


sansa Sete pa ease ees Meat 176 —9 
Madagascar. 4 elwaea: 1) ae ene 2,671. +270 
SVE tds eco ae as te ae 77 —A 
China yn chye nk . law e ete 252 +70 
Céylonm physio oe eae ee 33 +8 

3,209 +335 


Total London and Dublin Yearly Meetings..... 25,330 +474 


Totalethroughoutithes Worlds aces, lee een. . -124,484 
PEOVIONUS in VEAL yon casi ac ah A rE eee 124,934 
DECTERSE Sy oer ee teak OES Se eee Me 450 


Excluding 6,445 Members of Foreign Mission Stations.118 029 
Previous Year 118,265 


B- Bite ie) 0S. v,os)\s\v ee + nae) OMS eyeeea a SEDs. @ folie 


Decrease 


Ciaer Scere ig, 66) 's 16.0 dceifer a « ) 4) ele  dublipe neler FOL 678 <0) 6a) fa 


1 As last renrort. 
* Not previously separately noted. 


sapere ce mg meet ATI bie nal 
Bonp.—To Dr. A. A. and Mira Cope Bond, Westfield, Ind., 
Second month 5, 1912, a daughter, Dorothy Marie Bond. 


| Died 

Bonp.—At her home, near Ackworth, Iowa, First month 17, 
1912, Sally, daughter of Nathan and Rebecca Hawkins and 
widow of Pleasant Bond. She was a life-long member of 
Friends, faithful in attendance, and a blessing to all who 
knew her. At the time of her death she was almost ninety- 
four years old, and was able to attend meeting a few times 
during the past year. 

Davis—At the home of her daughter, Flora Knopf, near 
Allen, Kan., Second month 18, 1912, Naomi Pleas Davis, aged 
eighty-five years. The deceased was a Friend, and at the time 
of her death a member of Friendswood Monthly Meeting, 
Texas. ) 

EASTERLING.—At the home of his daughter, Alice Haworth, 


Westfield, Ind., First month 20, 1912, Ira Easterling, aged 
eighty-one years. He was a birthright member with Friends. 
Jay. Marion, Ind., Twelfth month 29, ro1t, 


Volney B. Jay, ee nearly forty-six years. He was a birth- 
right Friend and for many years had been a useful member 
of the First Friends Meeting, Marion, Ind. 

Jerson.—At the home of her son-in-law, George H. Bailey, 
Muscatine, Iowa, First month 21, 1912, Sarah J. Jepson, in her 
eighty-third year. She was a birthright Friend; “one of God’s 
own who has been much used of Him in the welfare of 
Friends in Iowa and South Dakota.” 

Jones.—At his home, 718 Wheeling Avenue, Muncie, Ind., 
Second month 1, 1912, Oliver Frank Jones. 

O.ipHANT.—At Salem, Ore., Second month 6, 1912, Rachel 
Oliphant, in her eighty-seventh year. The deceased was a 
birthright Friend, and lived a consistent Christian life. 

PretLtow.—At her home near Franklin, Va., Twelfth month 
19, 1911, Mary J. D. Pretlow, in her seventy-ninth year. The 
deceased. was a minister and an active worker in Black Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 

Smitu.—At Boston, Mass., First month 25, 1912, Edward 
A. Smith, a member of Boston Meeting of Friends. 

Winstow.—At her home, in Fairmount, Ind., Second month 
4, 1912, Martha Newsom Winslow, aged eighty-five years. 
She had a birthright membership with Friends. 


HYMN OF TRUST. 


O Love Divine, that stooped to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 

On thee we cast each earth-born care, 
And smile at pain while thou art near! 


Though long the weary way we tread, 
And sorrow crown each lingering year, 
No path we shun, no darkness dread, 
Our hearts still whispering, “Thou art near!” 


When drooping pleasure turns to grief, 
And trembling faith is changed to fear, 

The murmuring wind, the quivering leaf, 
Shall softly tell us, Thou art near! 


On thee we fling our burdening woe, 
O Love Divine, forever dear, 
Content to suffer while we know, 
Living and dying, thou art near! 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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Nefos in Brief 


An estimate of five million dollars for 
air-craft in the French military budget 
shows that the aerial navy has ceased 
to be an experiment, Pag has become 
a fact—at least-so ‘far. as the taxpayer 
and the military statisticians are con- 
cerned. 

* xk * 

A wide circle of students and readers 
will regret the illness of Prof. Josiah 
Royce of Harvard, who is obliged to 
give up his work for the rest of the 
college year. The stroke of apoplexy 
which he has suffered: is : fortunately 
slight, and the partial blindness which 
it caused is already passing. He is but 
56, and his physicians believe that with 
rest he will entirely recover. It will 
be a disappointment to students who had 
been looking forward to his announced 
courses, but it is good: news that his 
work is not to be permanently broken 
off. He is one of the few original 
philosophers that America has produced, 
and his gift for style has given him 
influence even among readers not habit- 
ually devoted to ‘philosophy. 


New York City Jews are oreanizing 
a $3,000,000 corporation to be called the 
“Jewish Community of New York.” for 
the purpose of encouraging education in 
orthodox Jewish religion, history and 
literature, securing more pay for the 
rabbis and supervising the slaughter of 
animals in accordance with Jewish rites. 
‘The erection of new school buildings in 
various parts of the city is part of the 
nlan. The large stm is named in the 
bill for incorporation in anticipation of 


THE DOCTOR HABIT 
AND HOW SHE OVERCAME IT. 


When well selected food has helped 
the honest physician place his patient in 
sturdy health and free from the “doctor 
habit” it is a source of satisfaction to all 
parties. A Chicago woman says: 

“We have not had a doctor in the 
house during all the five years that we 
have been using Grape-Nuts food. Be- 
fore we began however, we had “the 
doctor habit” and scarcely a week went 
by without a call on our physician. 

“When our youngest boy arrived, 5 
years ago, I was very much run down 
and nervous, suffering from indigestion 
and almost continuous headaches. I 
was not able to attend to my ordinary 
domestic duties and was so nervous that 
I could scarcely control myself. Under 
advice I took to Grape-Nuts. 

“T am now, and have been ever since 
we began to use Grape-Nuts food, able 
to do all my own work. The dyspepsia, 
headaches, nervousness and rheumatism 
which used to drive me fairly wild, have 
entirely disappeared. 

“My, husband finds that in the night 
work in which he is engaged, Grape- 
Nuts food supplies him the most whole- 
some, strengthening and satisfying lunch 
he ever took with him.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek. Mich. 

Read the little book “The Road to 
Wellville.” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appeears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


large bequests, one of which is expected 
soon. Meanwhile the public school op- 
portunities are fully taken advantage of 
by the Jews of New York City, which 
is a reassuring fact in view of this vig- 
orous manifestation of Judaism for 
Judaism’s sake. 
ae 

Two venerable religious: leaders who, 
ins the prime of their careers exerted 
large influence in the religious life of 
Europe, died the 9th inst., one in Eng- 
land’ and the other in France. 

To the religious world at large, An- 
drew Martin Fairbairn was | chiefly 
known as head of the Congregational 
theological school, Mansfield College, 
Oxford, of which’ he served as principal 
from 1886 to 1908. He had thrice been a 
lecturer on’ important university courses 
in America — at Yale, Chicago and 
New York Universities. He was author 
of a large number of theological works, 
among which the one of superlative 
strength and influence was “The Philos- 
ophy of the Christian Religion.” 

Charles Loyson, popularly known as 
Pere Hvacinthe, was at one time the 
idol of Paris and reputed to be the most 
eloquent preacher ever known in the 
Catholic Church of France. Nearly 
thirtv years ago however, he gave up 
the Christian sacraments and ceased to 
preach, and since that time has devoted 
himself to various efforts, through 
writing and other means, to organize a 
religion that would comprehend Chris- 
tians, Tews and Mohammedans in a 
common worship. After abandoning the 
Roman church, Loyson married an 
American woman formerly Emily But- 
terfield, born a Protestant, whom he had 
confirmed in the Catholic faith but who 
broke with Catholicism about the same 
time that her spiritual adviser deserted 
it. 


(Continued from page 114) 
tient, persevering process or accretion 
which builds the ant-heap, particle by 
particle, thought by thought, fact by 
racue: 
x Ok 

I have known twenty persevering girls 
to one patient one; but it is only the 
twenty-first one who can do her work, 
out and out, and enjoy it. For patience 
lies at the root of all pleasures as well 
as of all powers.—Ruskin. 

x * x 

Thomas Adams wrote three centuries 
ago: “Patience is the best chemist, for 
out of coarse earth she can draw pure 
gold; out of trouble, peace; out of sor- 
row, joy; out of persecution, profit; out 
of affliction, conatert ‘ 

*x* x 

Patience never lets go, never loses 
control of herself. or any one who is her 
friend. Lincoln, the most patient man 
the last two centuries has known, said, 
“When patience and I became friends | 
became master of myself.” 


Notires 


The Triennial Conference of Women’s 
Boards of Missions will be held in Phila- 
delphia on the 28th and 20th of this 
month. On the evening of the 28th the 
meeting will be held at Calvary Presby- 
terian Church, on Locust Street, above 
Fifteenth Street, at eight o’clock. [Mrs.j 


» This is the chief 
iW} requisite for 

i making Perfect 
Bake Day Foods 


Peabody, Boston, will speak on “The 
Results of the Jubilee,’ and [Mrs.] 


_ Montgomery on “The Look Ahead.” 


Everybody is cordially invited. 
ELLEN C. Woon. 
* * 

I desire a copy of the Minutes of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting for 1831. Any one 
having that copy will favor me very 
much by communicating with me. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. HENLEY, 
ae Ind. 


SUBSCRIE BERS’ WANTS 


WANTED—Position as nurse, by non- pro- 
fessional nurse. Address, X. Y. Z., Office of 
AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS DESIRED in 4 
refined home in Washington. Very convenient 
to car line and Union Station. Laura N. 
Wixso0n, 46 Bryant St., Washington, D.C. 

“THE JOY OF LITTLE FOLKS.”’—Travels in 
the Old Testament: A Bible Game. Delight- 
tul and Instructive Sunday Amusement. 
Coutains over 100 pictures of Old Testament 
Subjects. Young and old enjoy playing it. 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. For Sale by A, 
THOMAS, 1718 John Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANY BREAKFASTS are spoiled by breaking 
an egg and finding things-tosay the least a 
trifle mixed. Unpleasant, is it not? Spring 
chicken is fine, but everything in its place. 
This can be avoided by allowing me to supply 
your table with Large, White, Sanitary. Sterile 
Eggs. So fresh youcan almost hear the cackle. 
Delivered in any quantity, daily if desired. 
Correspondence Solicited. DAR NGTON 
EGG FARM, Alfred P. pine, cae Md. 
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The- weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 

HERMAN NEWMAN 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Just Published 


THE BEGINNINGS OF 
QUAKERISM 


by 
William C. Braithwaite, B.A., LL.B. 
with introduction by 


Rufus M. Jones, M.A., D.Litt. 


Cloth. 562 pages 
PRICE, Postage Paid, $4.20 


FRIENDS’ BOOK & TRACT COMMITTEE 
144 East Twentieth St., New York 


Custom of Friends 


M I L L I N E R Y specially solicited 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


Lo abe abi TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. 
MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
Be.u TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


Prices Moderate. 


WilliamS. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


ON (OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST 

FORM. OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 

forty years. We collect and remit interest wherever 
Investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH ANb JONES. 


|. SOWA: FALLS, IOWA. 


\ NOY philadelphia. 


PHONE CONNECTIONS 
ae, 


Order School Catalogs 
NOW 


Ample time must be allowed if distinctive 
printing is to be planned. 


Send us your order NOW, and get a 


business-bringing catalog. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921-923 Filbert Street PHILADELPHIA 
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NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 


THE FIRST REPRODUCTION OF THE 
ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF 


The Journal of George Fox 


Edited from the Mss. by NORMAN PENNEY, F.S.A. 
With an Introduction by T. EDMUND HARVEY, M. A. 


MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT FOR WEST LEEDS 


This edition of The Journal of George Fox, differs from 
all its predecessors in that it is printed VERBATIM 
ET LITERATIM from the original manuscripts, whilst 
the first edition, (issued in 1694) which has been tollowed 


in all subsequent ones, was much edited and altered. 


EDITION LIMITED TO 250 COPIES 


IN TWO VOLUMES. Price, $6.50, net. 


Bound in 


Grey Buckram, Gilt top. With two photogravure por- 
traits and three facsimilies. 


Vol. I—pp. xlii+470 


Vol. I]—pp. viiit+- 530 


Orders will be filled in order as received, and the 
books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
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Che Pbarisee. 


Not only does the Pharisee 

In forms delight that men may see, 
So careful of the outward show, 
So. heedless of what lies below; 

I none of these may do or be, 

And yet may live a Pharisee. 


The good our fathers sought, to seek; 
The words our fathers spoke, to speak; 
Or else to think as others think, 


From all they’re shrinking from to shrink; 


All this, however good it be, 
May leave me still a Pharisee. 


To zealous be for Church and creed; 
To give my strength that they succeed; 
To make my wealth the quenchless spring 
Of gold which help to all may bring,— 
All this, however good it be, 
May leave me still a. Pharisee. 


To fail to mark and understand 
The present movings of God’s hand; 
To be content with candle light, 
When all the eastern skies are bright. 
Though well intentioned I may be, 
This leaves me still a Pharisee. 


— 


RicHarp H. THOMAS, 


(In Echoes and Pictures from the Life of Christ ) 
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The International Bible School Lesson 


FIRST QUARTER. LESSON X. 


THIRD MONTH I0, IQI2. 


JESUS THE HEALER. 
Mark I: 29-45; MATTHEW 4: 23-25. 
(For Special Study, Mark 1: 29-45.) 
Gotpen Text.—Himself took our infirmities, and bare our 


sicknesses. Matt. 8: 17. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK, 


Second-day, Third month 4th. 


29-45; Matt. 4: 23-25. 
Third-day. 
Fourth-day. 
Fifth-day. 
Sixth-day. 
Seventh-day. 


Time.—Spring A. D. 28. Same day as 
last lesson. 

Place.—Capernaum,. on the 
Galilee, and the surrounding country. 

Rulers. — Tiberius Caesar; 
Pilate in Judea; Herod Antipas in Gali- 
lee. 


Parallel Passages.—Matt: 8: 14-17; 
4: lth 8: 1-4; Luke 4: 38-44; 5: 
12-16. 


The present: lesson follows immedi- 
ately upon the last—the same day 

29. ‘“Forthwith.” “Straightway.” R. 
V. The Revised Version gives this 
translation always, and in this 
shows how it is Mark’s favorite word. 
“House of Simon and Andrew.” This 


sea of 


Pontius | 


Healing of a nobleman’s son, 

Cure at Bethesda. 
Healing on the Sabbath. 
Power of Christ’s Name. 
Healing through disciples. 


way | 


implies that they were residents of | 
Capernaum. 
30. “Simon’s wife’s mother.” Her 


name is not given, and this is all we | 


know of her. The account, however, 
does give an important piece of infor- 
mation, viz., that Simon Peter was 
married. This fact forever took away 
any argument for celibacy being drawn 
from the practice of the Apostles (see 
also I Cor. 9: 5). “Anon.” Straight- 
way.) Rus Viiv Dhee same word.eas in 
verses 28, 30. 

31. “Ministered unto them.” 
ing the completeness of the cure. Luke 
says, He “rebuked the fever,’ as if it 
were a sort of demon. 

a2. “At even, when the sun did set.’ 
According to Jewish rule the Sabbath 
ended with sunset, and so they could 
now work, and so could bring their 
sick and the “possessed” without trans- 


gressing in any way the Sabbatical law | 


of the Scribes. 

33. An oriental exaggeration. 

34. “He suffered not the demons to 
speak because they knew him.” Amer. 
R. V. Here the demon is represented 
as using the voice of the man. He would 
not allow them to speak, probably, be- 
cause testimony from such a source as 
to who He was would do harm. He 
did not wish the compromising words 
of demons. but He gave His own testi- 
mony in His own words and by His 
own acts, and by the words of Scrip- 


ture. Note that Luke adds “to be the 
Christ.” 
35. “Solitary.” Better, “desert.” That’ 


is, in the fields or wilderness away from 
the city. “Solitary” is ambiguous. 
“Prayer.” Note how often it is recorded 
that Jesus “prayed.” He needed com- 
munion with His Father, and the sup- 


Show- | 


| acle. recorded 


Jesus the healer. Mark 1: 


John 4: 46-53. 
John 5: 2-15. 

Matt. 12: 9-21. 

Acts 16: 14-18. 
Acts 19: 8-20. 


port which comes from stich communion. 
The desert place would also be a favor- 
able place for meditation. 

30, 37. “Followed after.” The word 
is, a strong one, often meaning “pur- 
sued.” The account implies anxiety, and 
wonder that He should have left the 
city when so many were seeking Him. 


38. No doubt the disciples were 
greatly surprised at the answer. It has 
| been suggested that perhaps Jesus 


prayed to be delivered from the temp- 
tation of yielding to popularity. Com- 
pare John 6: 15. “Let us go elsewhere 
into the next towns.” R. V. The neigh- 
boring towns. “To this end came I 
ferth.’” R. V. The context seems to 
show that these words are intended to 
explain why He left Capernaum, that 
He might visit the other towns and 
teach and do good in them; not “come 
forth from heaven,” as some would 
interpret it, though this interpretation 
is possible. 

39. “And he went into their syna- 
gogues throughout all Galilee, preaching 
and casting out demons.” Amer. R. V. 
Although this is the only kind of mir- 
here, there can be: no 
doubt that others were performed; this 
is selected as a great and tvpical one. 

4o. A leper was unclean, and anyone 
who touched a leper became at once 
ceremonially unclean. It was a striking 
instance of the disregard of Jesus for 
ceremonial matters whenever thev inter- 
fered with higher things, that He never 
hesitated to cleanse a leper—never re- 
pulsed them. In this instance He actu- 
ally “touched” the unclean man. It was 
an aggravated case. for Luke savs “full 
of leprosy.’ Matthew says “he wor- 
shipped” Jesus. The notable thing is 
the man’s faith in the power of Jesus 
to heal. For Jesus it was simply a 
matter of willingness to use His power. 

41. “Moved with compassion.” Lep- 
rosy tends to arouse feelings of repul- 
sion. Jesus looked hevond the repulsive 
exterior to the man’s heart and recog- 
nized his sffering. The nersonal touch 
seemed to be needful in this case, as it 
so often is. First the touch. then the 
word. So often now, first the personal 
touch—the assurance of symnathy, then 
the word can be spoken with a power 
else not possible. 

42. ,The cure was “straightway” and 
was complete. subse 

43-45. There are several difficulties 
in this passage. Why 
“strictly,” or, for the word is a very 


should Jesus - 


strong one, “sternly” repress the man’s 
exuberance of joy? Why should he 
be sent to the priest to fulfil an external 
law,’ the spirit of which Jesus continu- 
ally protested against? Probably the 
first thought was to escape the undue 
notoriety which the spreading abroad 
of the ymiracle would bring; and, sec- 
ondly, to prevent the idea from getting 
abroad that He rested the proof of His 
authority on external signs, which would 
tend to make the people expect an ex- 
ternal King; and finally, to enable Him 
to fulfil His mission in the quiet meth- 
ods of spiritual work. To the man the 
command of Jesus was a natural one 
and we may well believe that the man 
felt it would be proper for him to do it. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH 10, IQI2. 
CHRISTIAN TESTIMONY THAT 
COUNTS. 


JOHN I: 20-42. 
(Consecration Meeting, led by 
prayer-meeting committee. ) 


the 


DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
THIRD MONTH 4TH. 
II. John’s testimony. John 1: 6-8; 
15-18. 
III. Israel a witness. Isa. 43: 1-4, I0. 


IV. Power to witness. Acts 1: 4-8. 
V.  Spirit-winged words. I Cor 2: 
I-5. 
VI. Life-testimony. I Tim. 4: 9-15. 
VII. Undying testimony. Heb. 11:1-5. 
What weakens testimony? 
When should we testify for Christ? 
What preparation is necessary for 
effective testimony? 
POINTERS. 

The testimony that counts is backed 
by “experience.” 
: x ok x 

A man should live his religion always; 
he should speak of it occasionally. 


We should study to present our testi- 
mony acceptablv—earnestness should be 
supplemented with tact and style. 

* Ok OK 


The zone of effective testimony is 
bounded by courage on the one hand 
and self restraint on the other. 

QUOTATIONS, ‘ 
The preaching that this world needs 


most is “sermons in shoes” that are 
walking with Jesus Christ—Alice M. 
Baker. 

Kk Ok Ox 


Remember that the world is not so 
likely to read the gospel according to 
Matthew as the gospel according to you. 
It is vour life which gives some people 
their idea of Christianity.—4non, 


There is a story of a woman whose 
whole life had been snent in grinding 
toil for her children. When she came 
to die she thought that her years had 
been fruitless, and she was afraid to 
meet her Lord because she had not done 
enough for Him. 

Her dauchter was standine at the 
bedside. “Mother,” she said, “show 
Him your hands.” 

They were bent and crooked and 
calloused with toil, noor. broken, elo- 
quent hands. Thev told her story. They 
testified for her.—R. P. Anderson in the 
EG, et ores 
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Preparation for Worship 

The true worshiper, as I said last week, is one 
who rises to the positive experience of the real 
presence of God and who is bathed with the joy of 
that experience. The theologian seeks for right ideas 
about God; the worshiper seeks for God Himself. 
‘The former speaks of God in the third person— 
“He is”; the latter knows God in the second person— 
“Thou art, and Thou art my God.” It is, of all 
thimgs, important to discover how to make this great 
ascent of soul and how to arrive at the meeting-place 
where the finite spirit becomes aware of its divine 
‘Companion, though it must not for a moment be 
supposed that He is far away, or in. some other 
eountry—in the remote heights or in the unfathom- 
able abysses.’ All that is really needed is to get 
ourselves into a true condition to discover that He 
is already here. “To arrive where God is,” as St. 
Augustine beautifully said, “is nothing else but to 
will to go—to will God entirely is to have Him.” 

The trouble is that most of us do not realize that 
this intention to find God as a personal experience 
We 
have become so accustomed to substitutes that we 
very easily fall back upon these substitutes and 
‘consider them sufficient. We content ourselves with 
hearing somebody talk about God, or with the 
theological account of Him, or with the enthusiastic 
hymn which gives us a moment’s thrill and exalta- 


is the primary and essential thing in religion. 


tion as we rhythmically follow some earlier poet’s | 


What we need now is to go the next step 
This intense 


‘experience. 
«and intensely seek God for ourselves. 
attitude of heart, this positive intention of will, is 
‘absolutely essential for real worship. There will 
never be great meetings for worship until we come 
together expecting, above all things else, to worship, 
to find God, to enjoy His real presence. 

It is well-nigh impossible to overemphasize the 
importance in these matters of attitude and inten- 
tion. We have found in our generation that the 
mental attitude works almost hke a miracle even 
with the body. Our physical health is strangely 
bound up with our mental tone and with our expecta- 
tions. The neuralgias which come back at stated 
times, the sleeplessness which besets us because we 
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Our 


are affected ‘by our attitudes of joy 


get to expecting it, are only too well known. 
very blood disks 
and expectation or, by our discouragements and de- 
pressions. Immeasurably more is our. spiritual 
experience shaped by what we expect and intend. 
We are all the time opening or closing the gates of 
our inner life to God. Most often we do it, as we 
do so many other things of our daily life, uncon- 
sciously or subconsciously. The set of our habits 
does it for us—the trend of our disposition, the inner 
atmosphere of our heart or mind or will or whatever 
else is deepest in us. The way to worship is to 
cultivate the habit of worship; the way to find God 
is to expect to find Him; the way to be flooded with 
the Divine Presence is to set the will and disposition 
open in that direction. It is, therefore, very im- 
portant to cultivate this habit in little children. They 
are very susceptible to spiritual realities; they feel 
the power of a living hush almost more than grown- 
up persons do; their inner gate is never in the early 
days quite tight shut, and any normal child can be 
trained to expect that his Heavenly Father will speak 
to him and become real to him. But if we older 
ones act as though we expected no such event, if we 
leave. all this lofty imward experience out of our 
religion and give no time nor scope for it in our 
gatherings, the little folks will naturally adjust them- 
selves to our practical habits, and they will find their 
inner gate closed up like their elders. 


“ The child 
Feels God a moment, scars o’er the place, 
Plays on and grows to be a man like us. 

Another point of vast importance in the prepara- 
tion for worship is the cultivation of the spirit of 
love and forgiveness and charity toward our fellows. 
It is almost impossible to open successfully the door 
of the soul to God if that same door is shut and 
barred to some human brother. Prejudices, hardness 
of heart, spirit of grudge, invariably cloud the eye 
of the soul and keep the inward life in the shadow 
of eclipse from God. If you have hard feeling toward 
the person who sits across the aisle from you, it will 
be difficult to break through the film and get the 
face-to-face experience with God. The cultivation 


of forgiveness, the practice of charity and large- 
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heartedness, the atmosphere of love in the inward 
spirit, the shunning of prejudice as a deadly plague, 
are as essential to true worship as physical atmos- 
This is one of the 
ways in which we ean prepare for meeting and for 


phere is essential to breathing. 


worship. 

We can still further prepare by using as much 
time as possible before meeting in meditation and 
Some have no time to sit down, to cut away 
from the tasks of the morning and to collect the soul 
for its great ascent, but is it not possible to do this 
more or less well in the midst of necessary activity ? 


prayer. 


To keep from being ruffled, to avoid being fussy and 
cumbered with cares, to hold the inner helm true 
may mean more than 
prayer and meditation do for those who have only to: 
fold their hands and sit in sweet peace. In any 
case, whether we go to our worship from states of 


even amid cross-currents, 


quiet and peace, or from scenes of busy activity, let 
us all remember that the one essential attitude is 
intention to seek, to find, to meet and to enjoy the 
infinite Companion of our spirit. I shall speak next 
week of the social side of worship or why we come 
together to find the Real Presence. R. M. J. 


Curveent Luents 


The Allen Jay Memorial 

As par ate the Allen Jay Memorial is to be a 
home for the Five-Years Meeting, headquarters for 
the boards and secretaries of the Five-Years Meet- 
ing, a meeting-place for large gatherings of Friends 
and a meeting: neue for West Richman d Friends 
and Earlham College. The memorial is to cost 
$50,000, of which $10,000 is to be contributed by 
West Richmond Friends. 

It was Allen Jay’s belief that the efficiency of 
American Quakerism depended in large measure on 
united effort, and that the Five-Years Meeting affords 
the best means to this end. He thought that it 
should have a building centrally located in which 
_to house its interests. It seems fitting that such a 
structure should be erected to his memory and be 
dedicated, as he wished, to the uniting and strength- 
ening of the Society he loved. Since Allen Jay 
belonged to the whole Society of Friends, it is 
planned to make the memorial the joint work of his 
many friends the world over. To this end, contri- 
butions of any size will be weleomed by the building 
committee, of which Murray S. Kenworthy, Rich- 
mond, Ind., is the secretary. 


ro 
Christianity Meets Reverses in Korea 

Reports from Korea, coming by way of private 
letters from missionaries, indicate that a serious 
situation is developing. Wholesale arrests have 
taken place, and inhuman torture has been used to 
force confession of supposed crime. The stock charge 
is that the accused has been plotting to assassinate 
the Japanese Governor-General, but the missionaries 
believe that all or nearly all are innocent. Most of 
those apprehended are native Christians, no fewer 
than 6,000 of whom are incarcerated under military 
processes which allow them no information as to 
the charges against them, no counsel to defend them 
and no access to the civil courts to institute habeas 
corpus proceedings. The missionaries believe that 
this is only the beginning of a movement to banish 
Christianity from the country. The Governor- 


| 


anx Comnrwents 


| General, Terauchi, and the Chief Justice, Watanabe, 
are tolerant of Christianity, but, according to the 
missionaries, these men are not really in power im 
KXorea. At present the whole civil administration is 
completely overshadowed by the military establish- 
ment, at the head of which stands General Akashi. 
He and all his officers are typical exponents of the 
military party, which in Japan, as well as in Korea, 
is known to be heartily opposed to the whole Christian 
propaganda. At first appeals were made directly to 
the Japanese authorities, but the arrest of George 
Erckmann, of the South "Presbyterian Mission, on a 
charge Smilar to that preferred against the native 
Christians, has caused unusual dant It is feared 
that all foreign missionaries in Korea are in immi- 
nent danger, ‘and our Secretary of State will doubt- 
less be requested to ask for an investigation. 


od 
Drastic Liability Bill 

The bill framed by the Employers’ Liability 
Commission and submitted to Congress with the 
President’s approval is the most advanced lability 
legislation yet proposed. It seeks to eliminate the 
pean of legal expense and delay by making com- 
pensation automatic in normal cases, while the 
common-law dodge of avoiding the payment of dam- 
ages when a ‘‘fellow-servant” is responsible for the 
accident is set aside by making employers lable “in 
every case except where the injury or death is 
caused by the wilful intention of the employe to 
injure himself or another, or in case of intoxication 
while on duty.” 

Personal injury compensation is made on the basis 
of 50 per cent. of monthly wages for life for per- 
manent total. disability, and 50 per cent. during 
temporary total disability. For loss of an arm, pay- 
ménts are to continue seventy-two months; a leg, 


sixty-six months; an eye, thirty months; a thumb, 


thirteen months. No payments are to be made while 
the employe is at work at wages 90 per cent. of those 
he received at the time of his injury. 
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In ease of death, compensation is to continue eight 
years. A widow alone is to receive 40 per cent. “of 
the monthly wages; a widow and child under sixteen 
or otherwise ce keg 50 per cent. ; any child under 
‘sixteen or dependent, 25 per cent., and 10 per cent. 
for each additional child. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will place the bill 
on the statute books during the present session, 
ithereby accomplishing an important and beneficent 
result as regards the great army of employes of the 
inter-State ‘railroads, and also. setting an example 
that cannot fail to exercise a great influende on 
legislation in the several States. 


ca 


‘Pitney Named for Associate Justice 

Mahlon Pitney, chancellor of New Jersey, has 
been named by President Taft as associate justice 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Justice 
Harlan. President Taft has now constituted a 
majority of the highest tribunal in the land, and has 
elevated Edward D. White to the chief justiceship, 
making in all six Supreme Court appointments in 
the three years he has been in the White House. 
The five associate justices named by President Taft 
are | Messrs.| Lurton, Hughes, Van Devanter, Lamar 
and Pitney. 

Mahlon Pitney has stood in the front rank of the 
legal profession for eleven years, and is, in the 
opinion of his associates, well fitted for the position 
to which he has been appointed. As chancellor of 
the State in which nearly all of the country’s largest 
industrial trusts are incorporated, he has had oppor- 
tunity to become thoroughly familiar with the legal 
aspects of the trust question, and it is certain that 
this had considerable influence with President Taft 
in making the selection. 

wt 
Putting the Ban on Opium 

The international opium convention recently 
signed at The Hague signalizes a far-reaching moral 
victory. The contracting powers are the United 
States, China, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Holland, Italy, Japan, Persia, Portugal and Siam. 
According to the terms of the convention, each sig- 
natory power agrees to take measures to prevent the 
exportation of raw opium to those countries which 
shall have prohibited its import; to control the expor- 
tation of raw opium to those countries which limit 
its import, and mark every parcel containing raw 
opium destined for exportation in such a manner as 
to indicate its contents, provided that the amount 
exceeds five kilograms. The contracting powers also 
agree that the importation and exportation of raw 
opium shall only take place through duly authorized 
persons. 

The powers undertake to enforce measures for 
the general and efficacious suppression of the manu- 
facture, international commerce in and use of pre- 
pared opium, and to prohibit the exportation of this 
form of opium to countries which prohibit its entry. 
In the ease of a country not yet prepared immediately 


to prohibit the exportation of prepared opium, it 
is to do so as soon as possible, and in the meantime 
the number of ports through which prepared opium 
is exported is to be limited. 


ed 


Advises Higher Postage on Papers 


In his message last week on postoftice matters, 
the President feemaieniad increasing the rate of 
postage on second-class matter (newspapers, maga- 
zines, etc.) from one to two cents a pound. In this 
he followed the special commission on postage rates, 


whose report was submitted with his message. This 
commission, consisting of Justice Fuches of the 


Supreme Court, President Lowell of Harvard and 
President Wheeler of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, found that the cost for carrying second- 
class matter averages more than six cents a pound, 
and that it is likély to remain above five cents for 
some time to come. This leaves a large deficit each 
year on this class of mail matter, which must be 
met by the revenue derived from an excessive rate 
on letters. As our large publishing business has been 
built up on the one-cent basis, the commission advised 
that the change be gradual, hence the President’s 
recommendation that one cent a pound be added at 
some time in the not distant future. 
*« 
A Whittier Statue in Washington (?) 


Henry C. Gauss, a native of Salem, Mass. has 
inaugurated a movement in Washington, D. C., for 


the erection of a memorial to John Greenleaf 


Whittier. The basis of the enterprise, so we are 
informed, is not alone a desire to commemorate the 


poet, but “is part of the broader desire of cultivated 
men and women to bring abowit a change in the char- 
acter of national memorials, to honor more the heroes 
of peace and less the heroes of war.” To be sure, 
the gentle Whittier was militant enough with his 
pen, but it is Whittier the poet, Whittier the teacher 
and Whittier the apostle of moral beauty whom his 
admirers wowd commemorate. The nucleus of the 
Whittier movement as yet is small, but it includes 
men and women from all the States, and it promises 
an interesting development. 
s : 

To Increase Earlham’s Endowment 

At a recent meeting of the Committee on Officers 
of Earlham College, Morton C. Pearson was 
appointed to the position of endowment secretary. 
These columns reported some weeks ago the creation 
of a special endowment committee consisting of 
President Robert L. Kelly, chairman; T. Nicholson, 
B. Johnson and Morris E. Cox. This committee 
is making plans to raise the $325,000 required by 
the General Education Board to secure their recent 
offer of $75,000. The creation of the position of 
endowment secretary is one of their plans. M. C. 
Pearson has already resigned his position as pastor 
in the First Friends Meeting, at Indianapolis, and 
will enter upon his duties with Earlham this week. 
He will continue to reside in Indianapolis. 
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BY ELBERT RUSSELL, 


The house of Omri furnished one of the two 
dynasties worthy of the name in the kingdom of 


Israel. Omri and his descendants furnished four 
kings. This was only exceeded by the dynasty of 


Jehu, which furnished five. Otherwise no family 
reigned in Israel more than two generations—in 
striking contrast with Judah, where the house of 
David reigned, with the exception of Athaliah’s 
seven years’ usurpation, during nearly four centuries. 
It is interesting that three of these dynasties are 
vitally involved in the attempt of Omri and his son 
to build up the fortunes and power of their family 
and in the tragie failure of their attempts. 

Omri was the first great king of Israel after the 
division of the Hebrew kingdom. <A popular general 
in the army of the warring Baasha, he came forward 
in the anarchy that followed his master’s death, and 
ultimately put his rivals out of the way and assumed 
the crown. He established a new capital on the 
almost impregnable site of Samaria, subdued the 
Philistines, reconquered the Moabites, and had more 
or less successful wars with Damascus. His ability 
and that of Ahab, who sueceeded him, so impressed 
‘the world of western Asia that, long after the family 
was extinct, the Assyrians still called Israel “the 
house of Omri.” 

Omri renewed Solomon’s policy of alliance with 
Pheenician cities, formed ‘‘the covenant of brother- 
hood” with them, and cemented the alliance by the 
marriage of his son to Jezebel, the strong-minded 
daughter of Eth-baal, king of Zidon, and, according 
to Josephus, of Tyre as well. This plan for building 
up the fortunes of his house promised well. The 
marriage insured peace with Pheenicia, and there 
was a chance that a child of the union might, with 
favoring circumstances, unite the two countries under 
one rule. 

There was one serious drawback to both marriage 
and possible union of States—the difference of 
religion. Eth-baal, according to Menander, was a 
priest of Astarte (with whom Baal was associated as 
consort), who had come to the throne by murdering 
the previous occupant. THis daughter, Jezebel, was 
fanatically devoted to the worship of Baal. This 
worship she undertook to introduce into her adopted 
country. Polytheist that she was, she thought that 
the two gods, Jehovah and Baal, could be worshiped 
side by side. Ahab seems to have shared this view. 
Ce#tainly he did not intend to abandon the worship 
of Jehovah, for he kept prophets of Jehovah at court, 
and gave his children by Jezebel names compounded 
with the name of the God of Israel—Ahaziah, 
Jehoram and Athaliah. If only the rest of the 
people would recognize the convenience of this 
arrangement for the worship of both divinities, and 
not let religious scruples stand in the way of political 
agerandizement, all would go well! For; to men 
like Omri and Ahab, religion is little more than a 
social convenience or a political expedient. The Baal 


cult had features that were attractive to kings anxious 


to extend and establish despotic power. Baal and 
Astarte were nature gods, and their worship was 
practiced largely for the purpose of securing the 
material blessings of rain, good harvests and abun- 
dant flocks. It was accompanied by sensual and 
cruel rites calculated to develop the grosser passions 
and deaden the conscience. It lent itself easily to 
the desires of tyrants, and made it easy for its priests 
to wink at oppression, for it called for sacrifice rather 
than merey. <A fanatical adherent of Baal could 
override the ancient rights of a people and commit 
tyrannical murder, as Jezebel did in the case of 
Naboth, but Baal’s priests and prophets furnished 
no champion of the wronged, no Elijah to rebuke 
injustice in the name of their god. 


Neither Omri nor Ahab had the discernment to 
see that, with the new religion, they introduced a 
force into Israel that would ultimately destroy the 
house they sought to build up by the heathen alliance, 
vet such was the inevitable result. The introduction 
of Baal-worship divided the kingdom. Not all the 
prophets of Jehovah would eat at the king’s table 
at the price of acquiescence in the innovation. 
Elijah led the opposition and denounced the court’s 
apostasy. Jezebel was driven to persecutions to 
maintain her religion. Elijah was driven into exile 
and hunted through the surrounding countries. The 
monotheistic prophets were proscribed, and only those 
who fled or were hidden by friendly Jehovah 
worshipers escaped. The altars of Jehovah were 
destroyed, the worshipers silenced, and Baal became 
the national god. Worship of Jehovah was only 
tolerated where Baal rites were practiced also. 


At the same time stability and prosperity forsook 
the land of the house’of Omri. <A long drought deso- 
lated the country. Wars with the Syrians reduced its 
resourees. The Moabites revolted, and added the cost 
of unsuecessful war to the loss of the Moabite tribute 
and the horrors of famine. It suffered from the 
Assyrian victory at Karkar. The conscience of 
the nation was alienated from the throne. The 
property rights of the people were invaded and heavy 
taxes Jaid upon them in order to build Ahab’s “palace 
of ivory” at Jezreel. The court had only sycophants 
and time-servers as advisers and servants. At last, 
in response to their fawning advice, Ahab undertook 
an ill-advised campaign against the Syrians at 
Ramoth-gilead, and a chance arrow brought him an 
unheroice death. 


A few years before Ahab’s untimely end the 
outward grandeur of the house of Omri tempted the 
roval house of Judah.to try the devices that seemed 
to have exalted its northern neighbor. Since the 
division of the monarchy there had been almost eon- 
tinuous hostility between Judah and Israel. But 
now Jehoshaphat saw the advantages of alliances as 
exemplified in the relations of Phceenicia and Israel, 
and made overtures for such an alliance with the 
house of Omri. Ahab readily consented, for he 
needed auxiliaries in his Syrian campaign. The 


* 
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union was cemented by the marriage of Jehoram, | 


son of Jehoshaphat, to Athaliah, » daughter of Ahab 
and Jezebel. The union promised great things for 
oth houses. It would bind together the power of 
Pheenicia, Israel and Judah. The dynasty might 
ultimately rule an empire embracing these three 
countries together with their subject t and tributary 
peoples. 

Jehoshaphat had misgivings about the religion ot 
Ahab’s court. He saw ‘the insincere prophets Ahab 
had about him. He knew of the hostility between 
the sincere worshipers of Jehovah and the family 
with which he was contracting an alliance. Athaliah 
was as fanatically devoted to Baal as was her mother. 
But Jehoshaphat stifled his misgivings for the good 
of his family! And at Ramoth-gilead he came near 
losing his life because the Syrian warriors mistook 
him ‘for his ally, the king of Israel! 

The result was the inevitable consequence when 
families or nations forget the spiritual foundations. 

“All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding calls not Thee to guard.” 
Ahab was sueceeded by the weak and superstitious 
Ahaziah, who died from accident under the curses 
of Elijah. His brother Joram succeeded him, and 
carried on unsuccessful wars with Moab and the 
Syrians until, at. the instigation of Elisha, his cap- 
tain, Jehu, headed a revolt in the name of Jehovah, 
slew the king and Jezebel, mortally wounded Ahaziah 
of Judah, ion he found with Joram at Jezreel, 
had-the remaining members of the house of Omri 
massacred, slew the princes of Judah, whom he met 
on their way to visit the Israelite princes, and finally 
stamped out the worship of Baal in a carnival of 
blood. Only Omri, of all his house, had died a 
natural death! 

When the news of J chu’s s coup reached Jerusalem, 
Athaliah attempted reprisal upon the adherents of 
Jehovah by the slaughter of the members of the 
house of David. Only the babe Joash escaped, hav- 
ing been rescued and hidden in the temple by the 
priest Jehoiada and his wife. Athaliah seized the 
throne, and for seven years made the Baal cult the 
official religion of Judah. But at last the tyranny 
of Jezebel and the loyalty of the people to their 
God and the dynasty of David led to a revolt which 
destroyed Athaliah and put the boy Joash upon the 
throne. Of the two royal houses which had sought 
power and prestige by irreligious alliances, only a 
child remained, spared for “David's sake.” | 

Not every nation that sacrifices religion to lower 
ends proves so completely disastrous. But the 
family, like a nation, is a spiritual entity. Unless 
it is rooted in spiritual realities—in common ideals, 
love, loyalty, devotion to duty and_ self-sacrifice, 
which are the flower and fruit of true faith in God— 


the structure cannot endure, nor ean its duration be 


blest, for “except Jehovah build the house, they 
lebor in vain that build it.” 


Heavenly Sunlight 
BY SARAH RAIDABAUGH, 

When | sit in my home with doors closed 
drawn, darkness all about me, and say, 
such thing as light,” does my believing so make it 
truth? All the while I have’shut myself away and 
have been sitting in my own created darkness, the 
sun has been shining outside in all of its splendor. 
As soon as | become - willing to throw open the doors 
and windows to the sun, its purifying rays quickly 


, blinds 
“There is no 


penetrate every nook and corner of nv home. No 
need of going about to brush out the darkness, for 


the sunlight drives it out and makes my home pure 
and healthy. When we shut ourselves away from 
spiritual sunlight, which God has so bountifully 
provided, enough and to spare, we wraj -ourselves 
about with a cloak of darkness, and say, ‘There is 
no such thing as spiritual light. ’Tis only an: 
imaginary creation of the weak ones of earth.” Does 
our thinking so make it truth? Verily, verily, nay! 
Are we not told in I John 1:5 that “God is light, 

and in him is no darkness at all”? And John 1:9 

says: “The true light lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” 

Heavenly sunshine has been created in such great 
abundance that all of us are privileged to throw our- 
selves open to it and allow it to penetrate and purify’ 
every part of our being; and there is no power that 
is aie to wrest it from us. : 

When our first parents had partaken of the for 
bidden fruit, was it not God’s love of light and purity: 
that prompted the flaming sword to be quickly placed 
by the “‘tree of life,” and immediately drove them 
from the Garden ere they could partake of it and 
forever live in this world of sin and darkness? | 
once thought it an angry God; now I see a Father’s 
intense love for man “by making a way for him to 
again come to the place of lhght arid purity; and by 
placing the “‘tree of life” beyond death we are privi- 
leged to partake of it and forever remain where sin 
and darkness are not permitted to enter. 

Victory is provided on every hand; when we lose 
out it is because we failed to take what has been 
provided. 

Whilst sailing on the Great Lakes, and again on 
New York Bay and the Hudson River, I was much 
interested in the boats of various shapes and sizes, 
from the small tug up to the great ‘Lusitania,’ 
which, with her twin, the “Mauretania,” were then 
the largest boats in the world. I thought how much 
they are like humanity sailing across the sea of life, 
They are in the water, surrounded by water, and as 
long as it is kept out of them they sail victoriously. 


When the water is allowed to get into them, destrue- 
tion follows. We are in a world of sin, surrounded 


by sin and darkness on every hand; when we are 
filled with light, darkness cannot enter our being, but 
when sin is allowed to enter, destruction follows. 

Each boat has its place, and when they keep in 
place there is no collision. God has a place for each 
of us, and keeps our pathway lighted, so we need not 
vet out of place. 
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IT have in my home an electric iron, which in itself 
is a cold, dead thing. When attached to the wire 
and the electric current flows through it, it becomes 
warm, and I find with the overflowing moe that 

radiates from it I can smooth the rine out of 
my garments. So, I say, thus it is with ourselves, 
cold and dead, but when attached to the everliving 
power and we allow Heavenly love and light to flow 
through us there comes a warmth into our hearts that 
smoothes our own rugged way and enables us to 
rise above the annoyances and sorrows of this life; 
and the overflowing warmth that radiates from us 
smoothes the way for those about us. 

I have often wished that I might have the ability 
to swing myself back, and take hack with me all the 
none and experience I have accumulated, and 
begin life over with this equipment. I would cer- 
tainly be more able to select the best of the way and 
avoid all of the shoals. I:look about me, and find 
that all other human beings start life as I did, with- 
out any knowledge, and learn by experience all along 
the way. . 

I meet with some who tell me: “Possibly this 
world holds all of life there is for us.” Would 
a God of love and light create human beings thus, 
and when, through struggle and experience, they 
have gathered this knowledge, end it at the orave 2 
Unreasonable thought ! Does it not prove to us that 
this is a place of learning, and the knowledge gained 
will accompany us when we drop the mprialie The 
body is of earth, and goes back to earth. All during 
my ‘child’s sickness the spirit seemed to be str negling 
for freedom. Finally the freedom came. All 
earthly treasures (some were very dear to her), her 
clothes and her earthly body were all left behind, 
arid the beautiful spirit realized its freedom, sped 
away far enough, and O, so many times seems near 
enough, to be only beyond the re each of human arms! 
Tell me not the spiritual and intellectual must be 
laid in the grave never more to rise. Were our nat- 
ural eyes not “holden,” might we not be able to see 
the spiritual. world all about us ? 

At the turn of middle life I said: “I am now 
ooing down the shady side of life.” I find it not so. 
Tis true the years pile one upon the other, but why 
should there be a shady side. The nearer we get to 
the heavenly world, the stronger come the beams 
reflected from its shores. 

Not long ago we laid away the earthly form of a 
dear departed mother who had lived ninety-one 
beautiful years. She had, all through the days of 
her life, been mindful to lay up treasures for the 
“better land,” and so unconscious was she of the 
streneth and beauty of character she possessed that 
through it her life was made to flow out in continuous 
sweet thoughtfulness for others. When the depart- 
ing time came she found the two worlds so sweetly 
blended as to be unable to realize whether or not 
she had crossed the border line, and on being assured 
she was still with us she, in a very sweet tone of 
voice, repeated these lines: 


“Jesus can make a dying bed 

Feel soft as downy pillows are, 

While on his breast I lean my head, 

And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 
A few short hours more and she was gone. 

Not long since I found Raymond, a boy of nine 
teen summers, was struggling with the dread disease 
tuberculosis. I spoke to him of the Heavenly sun- 
hight which was at hand for everyone who would 
accept it. He said: ‘‘Nobody ever talked so to me 
before.” . After some days he was made to under- 
stand, and allowed Heavenly sunshine to follow in 
such abundance that it continually thereafter shone 
from his face. 

One day a little while later, as I entered the home 
I was told: ‘We thought Raymond had gone, but 
he is again reviving.”” When I went to his bedside 
he said to me: “An angel came and took me part 
way, then dropped me and went on.” The beams 
from the Heavenly world were radiating from his 
countenance as he told me of his experience. Just 
a few short hours more and the angels came and 
took him the whole of the way. Tell me, are these 
the intellectually weak ones of earth? Verily, nay! 

When filled with Heavenly love and light, it will 
surely radiate from within and prompt us to have 
luxury in loving deeds of kindness everywhere. 
Whitney says: “The most influential thing in the 
world is what men see in other people’s lives.” 
Emerson says: “What you are speaks so loud I 
cannot hear what you say.” Zachariah 14:7 tells 
us: “At evening time it shall be light.” : 


Plainfield, Ind. 


Parables of Life—The Sea of Dount 


The fishes once met to consider if there was any 
rational proof for the existence of water. The old 
professor said that there was nv indication of the 
existence of water. In all his scientific researches 
he had never come across the slightest trace of water 
in any form. The young fish said that all his hfe 
he had been examining the world with the greatest 
attention, and he had never seen any water, therefore 
it was evident that there was no such thing. An 
odd-looking fish with a curious, hook-shaped eut in 
his mouth told of a strange adventure which he had 
had, connected with a lttle worm which he had 
seen one day suspended above him. The result of 
this adventure was such as to make him believe in 
the existence of air, for he had almost perished in 
it, and had only fallen out of it with a torn lip. 
But in all his adventures he had never come across 
any such thing as water. 

This was all that was said at the meeting, except 
for one old fish who was very kind-hearted but very 
ignorant, who got up at the end and said: “TI think 
the reason why we cannot prove the existence of 
water is because we are in it, and it is all around 
us everywhere. In fact, we live in water, and move 
in water, and in water have our being.” After a 
hearty laugh at this idea, the meeting terminated. 
—J. Edgar Park, in The Congregationalist. 
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Some Virus on Present Day Topics 
The Minister as a Bible Student* 


BY WM. M. SMITH. 


The minister, while truly a man among men, is, 
nevertheless, in a class by himself. Among Chris- 
tians, even, he stands ‘perceptibly apart. Even 
Friends, in the doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believers, do not efface this distinction, but record 
in a class by themselves men and women recognized 
us possessing gifts in the ministry. 

This distinction of the minister from his fellow- 
Christians is not one of essence, but of office; the 
difference is in gift, not in grace. He cannot say to 
his less prominent Christian brother, “I am holier 
than thou,” though he certainly should be a preacher 
of hotiness as well as of righteousness, and an 
exemplar of both. 

The minister is an interpreter of God and of 
God’s will to his fellow-men. In this respect he is 
not unlike the prophet and apostles of Bible times, 
with a marked distinction that should always be 
borne in mind, viz.: The inspiration by which the 
prophets and apostles gave forth the Scriptures was 
such as to make their utterances of absolute authority 
as the very oracles of God, applicable to all times, 
while that immediate inspiration by which the min- 
ister speaks gives his utterances comparative authority 
only, with usually local : 
distinction in kind rather than in degree. 

As an interpreter of God to man, the minister has 
two principal avenues through which he learns what 
his message shall be from time to time. He has the 
direct operation of the Holy Spirit upon his own 
spirit, and the Holy Seriptures for the enlightenment 
and direction of his mind. Yor the embellishmen: 
and amplification of his message he has the whole 
realm of nature as his store, rich in illustration and 
analogy, from which, under the Spirit’s direction, he 
ean draw material for pith and parable for his dis- 
course. But let him not yield to the allurements 
of wit and eloquence to the obscuration of the Gospel 
lest he exchange his Heaven-sent commissien for the 
lecturer’s portfolio. Showers of penitential tears are 
a richer reward than peals of laughter from a 
temporarily amused congregation. 

Strictly speaking, the minister has one Guide to 
lead him in the matter and method of his message— 
the Holy Spirit. It is He that gives the prompting 
of spiritual impulse. The Scriptures, too, are His 
work. For it was He that moved holy men of old 
to write those words that are of no private inter- 
pretation, and it was He that brought to the remem- 
brance of the apostles the things that Jesus Christ 
had said unto them and guided them into all the 
truth. It is He, also, that points the parable in 
nature and directs its application. The impulses of 
the Spirit, the instruction of the Spirit, the provi- 
dences by the Spirit, all come to the minister through 


* Read before the Ministerial Conference of Western Yearly 
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the three-fold channels of spirit, mind and body, 
deciding the what, the where and the how of his 
communications. 

Bearing these truths in mind, it is our purpose on 
this occasion to dwell particularly upon the minister’s 
relation to the Bible. We are accustomed, no doubt, 
to think of the Bible as a spiritual guide, but this 
term applies to its matter rather than its manner. 
Its matter is regarding spiritual things ; its manner 
is mental. In other fais. the Bible is a mental 
guide regarding spiritual things. 

The importance of Bible study to the perfecting 
of the minister’s usefulness will at once appear when 
we observe that in the major part of his work the 
minister operates upon those to whom he is sent as 
an interpreter through mental processes. To be sure, 
he may call to his aid substantial helps in distributing 
alms as an exponent of his life’s message, but that 
work strictly belongs to those of different gifts than 
himself, and the well-ordered church will see that 
their pastor does not serve tables to the neglect of 
his particular office. Then, too, he may do good 
through that subtle channel called influence—the 
silent testimony of a good life. But as a minister 
that man will fail in his duty who does not labor 
to intelligently and intelligibly communicate truth 
from his own mind to the minds of others regarding 
the things of God. His office pemacly is that of a 
mental guide regarding spiritual things, an office so 
like that of the Bible itself that the importance of 
its study cannot be overestimated. 

It is a well-known fact that people outside the 
Church do not read the Bible to any extent. Inside 
the Church the majority have never read it through 
once in their lifetimes. And it would not be a guess 
astray to remark that doubtless a considerable num- | 
ber of ministers in our denomination have not once 
read the Bible through with any considerable degree 
of studiousness—a condition that seems inexcusable 
when we notice what a comparatively easy task it 
is to go through the Book, three chapters a day and 
five on Sundays taking one through in a_ year. 
Through whom is God going to be able to interpret 
His message to this generation with so few caring to 
know even what is written for our instruction 4 

Observe the lawyer’s familiarity with his large 
library of sheep- -bound volumes, over which he pores 
night and day, struggling up the hill of fame. See 
how readily the physician mes his hand to the place 
in the book he is consulting in his difficult case, 
building up his practice. Notice the politician form- 
ulating his logie and aneedote and sarcasm to turn 
the mind of a nation of voters to his cause. Ther 
note in contrast how too’many preachers famble 
their one Book to find the small books they seldom 
read; how their recounting of Bible stories shows 
thev have not recently read them; their quotations 
of Scripture passages that they have not recently 
looked them up; and be prepared to confess that 
the greatest standing miracle of our times is how 
God has accomplished so much through a prejudiced. 
preoccupied and even indolent ministry. 
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Fellow-ministers of the Gospel in the Friends 
Church, we must have a great revival of Bible study 
in our ranks. If we would have a Bible-lovi ing, God- 
fearing, sin-hating people we will get them by | setting 
the example in Bible study ourselves, until our public 
utterances will set forth the message of God unmis- 
takably, exalting Him and condemning by His truth 
the things abominable in the sight of God, though 
highly esteemed among men. 

Since your program committee has assigned me 
this splendid topic, you will not think I am going 
beyond my privilege in suggesting some methods of 
Bible study that my experience of a few years as a 
Bible teacher has seemed to me to have proven 
helpful both to myself and others with whom I have 
been privileged to associate. 

The simplest rule of Bible study, and not by any 
means the at effective, is one a child could suggest 
—begin at Genesis and read through to the end of 
the Bible. Then do it again, and again, and again. 
In fact, be always doing it. I have made this my 
practice for more than a dozen years, reading every 
word annually, and have seen many others helped 
by that system. Every year dig deeper, seeking the 
purpose of God in each book a the sixty-six and in 
the whole arrangement. Do not make the mistake 
so many do that the Old Testament lost its usefulness 
at the foot of Calvary. It is not unlikely that most 
people are won to Christ by sermons preached about 
Christ, drawn from truth revealed in the New Testa- 


ment. But it is also true that the best preachers of 
New Testament truth are the best students of Old 


Testament laws, precepts and history. 

The Bible is one systematic whole. Just as truly 
as a book on mathematics is so arranged that the 
solution of the problems in its last pages depends on 
the mastering of principles in its earlier pages, so 
the Bible is so arranged that the doctrines revealed 


in the New Testament are understood only in the 
light of the principles laid down in the Old 
‘Testament. 


If we doubt the integrity and unity of the two 
Testaments, let us make an examination of the 
evidence. The Old Testament closes with the promise 
of the Lord and His forerunner; the New Testament 
opens with the account of how the Lord and His 
forerunner came. No two books in either the Old 
Testament or the New, in consecutive order, are more 
closely united than these, bridging the gap of four 
hundred years. 

Notice the hinge, if you please, by which the 
New Testament is fairly strapped across all the Old 
Testament books, and the Old Testament across the 
New Testament books. Read the first verse of the 
New Testament: ‘The book of the generation of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of David, the Son of Abraham.” 
When one considers that the entire Old Testament, 
from the twelfth chapter of Genesis to the end, 
the history of this oné man Abraham and his 
descendants, and that David the king and his sons, 
kings for over fonr hundred years, an unbroken 
dynasty, make up the major part of the history from 


| the sixteenth chapter of I Samuel onward, ‘the sig- 


nificance of the contents of this verse begins to dawn 
on one. Put over against this the fact that the entire 
New Testament, from the very first verse, is about 
Jesus Christ, and the significance is doubly strong. 

It takes but shght reading in the New Testament 
to show one that its author presupposes the acquaint- 
ance of the reader with the detail of Old Testament 
law, history and precept. “Thus it is written by the 
prophet,” or its equivalent phrase, often meets the 
eye without any further explanation. The reader 
must be acquainted with the writings of the prophets 
if he would understand, to say nothing about 
expounding, these passages. As an instance of New 
Testament dependence upon Old Testament records, 
see how much you would get from the study of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, especially the favorite 
eleventh chapter, if you put out of mind aH you 
know about the Old Testament. It is too nearly true 
that this is a closed epistle to many readers because 
they do not have the Old Testament alphabet well 
enough learned to spell out its message. 
tially the richest Quaker message on the line of our 
especial doctrines of any New Testament book. 

One great reason the last book of the New Testa- 
ment, Revelation, is sealed to the majority is that 
it hangs for interpretation, hke the last chapter of 
any book, on a knowledge of all that precedes it. 
The array of symbols that fill up much of the book 
are a complete puzzle to the masses, and most 
preachers, even, leave them utterly alone. The most 
foolish attempts have been made at their interpreta- 
tion, and some have no patience with anyone who will 
try to understand the book, in spite of.its inspired 
title, “Revelation,” which surely does not mean to 
make obscure. 

Surely the serpent, the tree of life, the “no more 
curse,” the new heaven and new earth, with many 
other things mentioned, mark this marvelous book 
of prophecy as the sequel of a connected line of 


thought that begins with the first verse of Genesis. . 


Men have written many books that have delighted 
the minds of readers as they unraveled the plot, but 
the unraveling too often left the reader as poor as 
it found him. But God has had one Book written 
for the instruction of His people, with a plot more 
wonderful than that of any novelist. Its characters 
are not myths, but real men; not actors on a stage 
drama, but actors in the thrilling drama of life. 
Not one feature distorted by the caprice. of the 


writer, not one principle pre essed too far, not one. 


truth obseured by the too ereat insistence upon some 
other one truth. How well may His ministers be 
attracted, thrilled, raptured, as they read its pages, 
until they go out from the study with shining faces 
and animated voices to tell its message, with the 
power of the Holy Ghost sent down from Heaven, in 
terms of Seripture truth that the Spirit can use to 
the eonviction and salvation of men. 

The topical and doctrinal study of Seripture is 
exceedingly important. It readily springs from the 
consecutive study. 
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The constant, systematic Bible 
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reader cannot but note the great doctrines and develop 
them as he reads through all the Bible has to say 
about them. Certain books reveal doctrines peculiar 
to themselves but always harmonious with the 
peculiar doctrines of other books. Nothing works 
for the balancing up of one’s doctrinal beliefs and 
preaching more than careful attention to all the 
Scriptures. Frequently erroneous doctrines are pro- 
pounded, or right doctrines unduly emphasized out 
of balance with the body of doctrine, by individual 
preachers because of inattention to the setting of the 
Scripture under consideration or in process of 
exposition. 

As a student of the Bible, the minister must be'a 
believer in the Bible. If he has had doubts as to 
its authenticity, its integrity or its authority in the 
matters concerning which it speaks, he is not a proper 
person for a ininister until those doubts are settled. 
While an attitude of “honest doubt”? may characterize 
him as a fair-minded man, it is not a characteristic 
that makes for the good of the Church, and therefore 
dloes not qualify for the ministry. Doubt of the 
Bible confesses lack of an understanding of it, or a 
mind not brought into harmony with the purposes 
of God therein revealed. Many of its most important 
statements are not capable of proof from science or 
observation, but, hke the fundamentals of geometry, 
are self- evident truths to the man of ae mind 
and spiritual insight. “A straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points” is not more self-evident 
to the mathematical mind than “In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth” is self-evident 
to the sound-minded Christian. 


The minister should so study the Bible as to set 
his church studying too. Expository sermons, Bible 
study classes and other available metliods should be 
inaugurated. Young ministers should have the bene- 
fit of work in Bible training schools, where the main 
text-book is the Bible, and older ones, conscious of 
lack on these lines, may well seize opportunities 
for similar work. 

Let us return home resolved to spend more time 
over our Bibles, preach more Bible sermons, teach 
more Bible classes,. fall in with God’s Bible plans 
and look for Bible-promised results. 


innary Bepartment 


Notes from Friends Mission in China 


The Revolutionists early established a provisional 
government at Wuchang, headquarters of General Li, 
leader of the Revolutionary party. The Ravolution: 
ists continued their campaign down the river, but no 
real danger was apprehended at Nanking until the 
6th of November. The sentiment of the city was 
for surrender, but as Nanking had a Manchu city 
within its walls and a Tartar general known to have 
fighting propensities, together with his outspoken 
determination to fight to the last, we could but feel 
that there was some uncertainty. However, pros- 
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pects continued to brighten for a peaceful surrender 
until the morning of November 9th, when, without 
warning, they began to behead the queueless men, and 
for a time it seemed wholesale massacre might 
have begun, but it was soon stopped. Meanwhile 
the foreigners had received commanding orders to 
leave the city with all haste. Even in the face of 
the danger the command was obeyed reluctantly. The 
women and children fled in great haste. In a number 
ot cases Chinese girls and women that could not be 
left were taken out by those in charge. In our mis- 
sion Miss Stanley had a number of her girls, and 
Dr. Gaynor her nurses. 

Pastor Gao sent his 
his post to look after 
eoutort the Christians. 


family out, but remained at 
the property, and help and 


Through the kindness of friends we were able to 
rent a comfortable house at Shanghai, which shelters 
our niission and the Chinese who came with us. 
The house was unfurnished, but by buying some, 
renting some, and the loan of some pieces by a 
friend, they are quite comfortable. With nothing 
else to do they can do their own housework for the 
most part. A number of the Christians have fled to 
Iuh hoh. Some of the schoolgirls and others are 
being eared for in the Luh hoh compound and in 
Christian homes. Also a number of the Christians 
are in our compound at Nanking with Pastor Gao. 

Dr. De Vol and Mr. Williams went back to 
Luh hoh after being here a week, but returned almost 
at once. They reported all quiet and peaceful. 

Departure from Nanking. 

November 5th there was great excitement, looting 
in the evening. The next afternoon seven of the 
looters were beheaded and their heads put up in 
different parts of the city. 

On November 6th we sent some of the girls home, 
and on the 7th all the rest that had homes. That 
evening, when all were asleep, two missionary men 
came and told us all must go to the Methodist eom- 
pound, as trouble was feared, that compound being 
better protected. * All of the schoolgirls (tw enty-two 
of ours) stayed there from Tuesday evening until 
Thursday afternoon. Then we were ordered to leave 
the city on November 9th. They began to kill all 
queueless young men that morning. 

We had orders to go to the American consulate, 
and from there were escorted out of the city by 
United States soldiers. Rieshas could not be obtained 
for so many, so I walked with the girls from the 
Methodist compound to the consulate, going a back 
way to avoid the public streets, missionary men 
guarding us. We were a long line—Methodists, 
Presbyterians and Friends. When we reached the 
consulate some were cca ae out, and rieshas 
were obtained for them. Gaynor was looking 
after baggage, and Miss ra went ahead to buy 
tickets. It was estimated we were a line a quarter 
of a mile long, from the consulate to the city gate. 
There were American soldiers ahead and at the side 
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of us. Some walked all the way to the railway 
station, a distance of six miles. 

The train was held for us one hour, it being the 
last one to leave that evening, and only going to 
Chinkiang. Our company on the train numbered 
thirty-five, some of our number going by boat. 

From Chinkiang we sent most of our party to 
Luh hoh, and others to their homes. We found 
things very unsettled at Chinkiane and that the mis: 
slonaries were preparing to take their Christians to 
Shanghai. The next day we came on to Shanghai 
with a company of twelve pupils, two teachers, some 
nurses, the pastor’s family and Mr. Li and family. 
We rented a house for some, and a foreign house 
for the nurses, pupils and ourselves. The girls are 
doing some studying while we are waiting to return. 

All during these testing times there was a song 


of praise in my heart for God’s care and blessing.” 


It was a wonderful thing to be anchored in God at 
this time. Praise His name! 
Leaving [nh hoh. 

November 12th the Luh hoh station received a 
letter stating that our United States consul at 
Nanking advised the women and children to be gotten 
to a place of safety as soon as .possible. 

The next day about noon Dr. De Vol and family 
left, going direct to Chinkiang, a city fifty miles 
below Nanking, where they found a steamer waiting. 
It was with feelings of some anxiety that we saw 
them leave us, as Doctor Isabella and little Catherine 
were just recovering from a severe attack of illness. 
However, the Lord wonderfully cared for’ them. 
The next day about 7 P. M. Miss Butler, who came 
to Luh hoh on account of the sickness in Dr. De 
Vol’s family, Mr. and Mrs. Willams and Walter, 
Jy., and myself left our home in a heavy rain. A 
feeling of sadness came over our hearts as we went 
out in the darkness, not knowing what might happen 
to our people ere we would meet again. We reached 
Hsia-gwan in the morning just in time to get tickets 
and board the train for Shanghai, which place we 
reached about 3 o’clock in the afternoon. We were 
met at the station by some of the members of the 
mission who had preceded us, and taken by them to 
our present home, which they had rented and where 
we are now doing light housekeeping. We rented 
a few chairs, some tables, ete. We are fairly com- 
fortable, and feel that we have much, very much, to 
be thankful for. 

Anxious Times at Nanking. 

The last Sabbaths spent with our people both at 
Nanking and Luh hoh were times in which we 
specially felt the near presence of the Lord. We had 
known for some time that every Sabbath might be 
our last together, even though we did not feel any 
near danger. The Lord who knoweth all gave us 
special tokens of His care and remembrance that 
are even clearer to us now than at the time. We are 
especially grateful for the restoration to health of 
those that. were ill, and that we did not have to leave 
until they were better. 


Since the station in Nanking is manned by ladies 
entirely, Pastor Gao has taken the position of pro- 
tector for our mission property, together with some 
of the Christians and their families, who are living 
inside with him. Though he had passed through the 
trying experience of the Peking siege eleven years 
ago, and knew what the privations and trials were, 
as his wife died during the siege, he remained behind 
from his own decided choice, and purposes to stay 
so long as any of the foreign men stay. At this 
time there are twelve still remaining there. He and 
Pastor Swen have had liberty to go on the streets 
and among the soldiers, preaching the Gospel. So 
long as these loyal, spirit-filled men can find anyone 
who will listen to the Gospel, they will not count 
their lives dear if by any means some may be saved. 
We praise God for Pastor Gao, and ask that you 
may join with us in praying that he may be pro- 
tected from all harm. His wife and family are 
with us in Shanghai. 

It is impossible for us to know where our Chris- 
tians are, though we left some in our compound 
and provided for them for some time, but as the 
danger became more acute they have fled outside 
the city to some place they knew not where. Bom- 
bardment has now been threatened for some weeks, 
and no one could wonder that this should fill them 
with terror. They gather their few belongings 
together and flee outside the gates. Ofttimes they 
are scarcely outside until they are set upon and 
robbed of everything they have. Sometimes their 
children are taken by force. Left outside, without 
food, very little clothing and no shelter, and the 
cold winter now here! . Is there anything lacking to 
make the picture replete with suffering? Yet this 
is not an overdrawn picture of what is occurring in 
thousands of cities in the empire at this time. ‘But 
pray ye that your flight be not in the winter.” 

Famine. ’ 

The great famine, of which we have often spoken 
before, now involves 3,000,000 people who are at 
starvation’s door and dying in large numbers daily, 
besides others who are in a little better state, since 
they have some sort of supply for a little time. Very 
much time and attention has been and is being given 
to arrangements for immediate help and permanent 
preventive measures for the future, but for the 
present relief work for the draining, ete., of the 
country is at a standstill by- the ravages of war 
and unsettled conditions everywhere. Large num- 
bers were engaged in relief work in Nanking until 
it became impossible for the men to work. Added 
to the great numbers who have been impoverished 
and on the famine list because of the floods, we 
have now the many thousands to provide for who 
have been rendered homeless by the wanton burning 
of Hankow by the Imperialists, so that now in our 
own and neighboring provinces *we have the triple 
elements of destruction—war, famine and pestilence. 
—From Friends Oriental News. 
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Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


J. Perry Hadley, writes from Douglas, Alaska, the 1oth 
inst: “Our winter is ideal for Alaska, almost warm enough 
to rain this morning. The work in the mission continues 
with interest well maintained.” 

k kK OX 


Ora W. Carrell, pastor in the Friends Meeting. Muscatine, 
Iewa, has been elected executive secretary of the Men and 
Religion Movement in the city. Ten different denominations 
are united in this movement, and the work is moving forward 
1icely, 

ee a 


Caleb J. Jenkins took up pastoral work in the First Friends 
Meeting, at Tacoma, Wash., the first of Eleventh month. 
Already there is a remarkable increase in interest, a better 
spiritual atmosphere, and an increase in attendance at the 
meetings for worship. 

Aur ck. 


White Lick Quarterly Meeting was held the oth, toth and 
ith ult., at West Union Ind. The attendance was not large 
owing to the severe cold. Chas. E. Tebbetts was present in 
the interest of the missionary cause. 
all of which were very helpful. 

* ok x 


The 305th session of Bloomingdale (Indiana) Quarterly 
Meeting was held the 16th to 18th inst. Although there were 
no ministers from outside the quarterly meeting in attendance, 
yet the attendance was fair, and a good degree of interest 
was manifested in all departments of work. 

ee ee 


Toronto Friends, through their pastor, W. O. Trueblood, 
are in touch with a great many of the “unchurched” men 
of the city. Meetings are regularly held with from 75 to 100 
of the city policemen. Noon day meetings are held among 
the men of two shops. As many as 200 men have been 
counted listening to the Gospel message in the shop meetings. 
The earnest, eager faces indicate, that after all, soul hunger 
is very real in all men. 

W. O. Trueblood has been doing University work. during 
the past three years, in connection with his pastoral duties 
in Toronto. 
B. D work. 


* * x 


Two services of unusual interest were held at the Friends 
Meeting House, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., First-day the 25th inst. 
In the morning a public reception was given to new members 
and in the evening Roy B. Guild, National Executive Secre- 
tary of the Men and Religion Forward Movement, delivered 
an address on Missions. 
opened the Men and Religion Campaign, which is in progress 
this week. Two Friends appear on the program of the 
“Boy’s Conference” to .be held Seventh-day the 2d prox. 
Geo. L. Thompson is to speak on “An Older Boy’s Service 
to His Church,” and Wm. J. Sayers will preside at the after- 
noon conference. 

Ke He *K 


Levi Gregory writes from Oakland, Cal., telling of the 
great preparation that is being made at San Francisco for 
the Men and Religion Forward Movement. He speaks of the 
interest which the evangelical churches are taking in the 
foreign element of their population and adds: “We recog- 
nize that the opening of the Panama Canal and the great 


Five sessions were held, , 


| Vermont, the roth and r1th inst. 


He has in this way done a goodly part of his _ 


For Friends in Poughkeepsie this 


Fair in 1915 will bring many thousands mofe to this coast. 
There is a strong desire that the Christian influence may be 
all that ‘it should be. To that end strong organized effort 
will be put forth.” 

ae he 


The Friends Church at Ridgefarm, Ill., Vermilion Grove 
Quarterly Meeting, Western Yearly Meeting, has been greatly 
strengthened by a three weeks revival. The pastor, Martilia 
Cox, her sister, Mary A. Cox, of Marshall, Ind., and the 
home minister, J. D. Newlin, led in the effort. The Gospel 
was preached in a simple and earnest manner and touched 
and won many hearts effectively. Several meetings were held 
for the children. A “sunshine chorus” of young voices sang 
inspiringly each evening. The number definitely blessed is 
unknown, but an estimate of thirty-five is conservative. The 
immediate help to many is inestimable. Many from other 
denominations attended and both gave and received help. 
Twelve persons have applied for membership with Friends. 

ee ae 


_ Paonia Quarterly Meeting was held at Pamona Park, near 
Grand Junction, Colo., the 27th and 28th ult. The delegates 
present from Paonia were M. Davis Brennon, S. E. Lewis, 
Rosina L. Paige and Mary Coquellette. The meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight convened Seventh-day morning. At 
the noon hour a bountiful dinner was served in the basement 
and the regular meeting for business occurred in the after- 
noon. ‘The usual services were held First-day, with the 
addition of a meeting in the afternoon for the young people, 
addressed by M. D. Brennon. 

Pamona Park new meeting is composed mainly of persons 
unaccustomed to Friends ways, but the quarterly meeting 
was much enjoyed by all. Oscar Folger, the pastor, is doing 
a good work, especially among the young people. Friends 
going to or from the coast will. find a welcome here if they 
stop off. 

fn eK 


Ferrisburg Quarterly Meeting was held at Monkton Ridge, 
It was well attended for 
this time of year, and from every standpoint was a success. 

Joseph R. Lawrence, pastor at South Starksboro, preached 
very acceptably at all the sessions and continued to hold 
meetings through the following week. 

At the Quarterly Meeting of Ministry and Oversight the 
subject “Questionable Things with Reference to Christian 
Conduct” was discussed. Daniel Barton, of Montreal, who 
was unable to be present, but who was especially desirous 
of contributing to the discussion sent a letter which was 
strong and helpful. He named two things which greatly 
hinder the Church today—lack of earnest prayer and follow- 
ing after worldly pleasures by many Christians—among these 
pleasures he named card-playing, theater-going, dancing, etc. 
Concluding he said “The only remedy I can offer. at present 
is to give our testimony against these things and seek for 
ourselves and urge upon others a deeper spiritual life, a closer 
walk with God, and to be filled with his spirit, which brings 


love, joy, peace, etc.” 
* * x 


William ©. Allen, formerly of Moorestown, N. J., but now 
of Redlands, Cal., is promoting an International Peace Move- 
ment among Pacific coast churches. His recent circular fur- 


_nishes the following information: 
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“In regard to the interdenominational movement on behalf 
of international Peace, including the suggested visit of an 
interdenominational delegation to Japan and China, it seems 
desirable to report that to date the following church bodies 
have decided to join. Not quite all my sources of informa: 
tion are entirely official, but I believe that this list is correct. 
Kindly advise if inaccuracies exist. 

“T also possess information leading to the belief that others 
will soon join. 

“It is desired that church bodies or their representatives 
who have power to act may, if deciding to participate, take 
action as soon as they can. In such event kindly inform the 
undersigned as soon thereafter as possible, and oblige. 

“Southern California Congregational Conference, 

“The Convention of Episcopal: Churches of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, 

“The Christian Churches of Northern California, 

“The Yearly Meeting of Friends Church of California, 

“Synod of United Presbyterians of California, 

“The West Washington Convention of the Baptist Church, 

“Oregon Convention of the Baptist Church, 

“Oregon Synod of the Presbyterian Church, 

“California Synod of the Presbyterian Church, 

“California Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

“Southern California Conference of the M. E. Church, 

“Northern California Conference of the M. E. Church 
South, 

“The General Congregational Conference of Washington; 

“Northern California Congregational Conference, 

“The Conference of M. E. Church South, for South Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. 

“The Missionary Council of the Eighth Department of the 
Episcopal Church representing six dioceses awaits advices 
from its church leaders in China and appointed a committee 
with power to act on receipt of such advices. This covers all 
the coast States. 

“The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Congregational Churches in the United States, re- 
cently held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, endorsed the movement. 
This also includes the coast States. 

“Washington Synod of the Presbyterian Church, 

“College Park Association of Friends, California, 

“Northern California Convention of the Baptist Church, 

“Evangelical Lutheran Church Synod of California, 

“Southern California Convention of the Baptist Church.” 


Correspondence 


To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 
I notice some erroneous statements in an item in THE 


AMERICAN FRrienp of 8th inst. as to the number of persons 


present and the original call for the meeting held on New 
Year’s Day, 1881, which resulted in the present Kansas City 
Meeting of Friends. 

The person who started that movement, was an old Friend, 
Simeon Fawcett, who had been a member of Shawnee Meet- 
ing, nine miles from Kansas City, which meeting at that time 
had been laid down. He lived outside the then limits of 
Kansas City, and raised garden truck, etc. He had a horse 
and wagon for peddling his produce. He drove all over 
town and hunted up as many persons connected with Friends 
as he could find. 

There was a school of elocution here then, conducted by 
Fulton & Trueblood the latter a son-in-law of Barnabas C. 
Hobbs, clerk of Western Yearly Meeting. C. C. Trueblood 


had arranged some time previously for a meeting for Thomas, 


and Mary Kimber in one of the churches here, when they 
were passing through Kansas. City. 

Simeon Fawcett and C. C. Trueblood arranged for the 
meeting on New Year’s Day, 1881, to be held in a room on 
Main Street, which was, I think, occupied by Fulton & True- 
blood, and they inserted the call in the newspapers. 

When the meeting convened there were seventeen persons » 
present, not one hundred and seventeen. I think it would 
be of interest to publish the names of those present. As 
nearly as I can recollect them they were: 

Simeon and Deborah Fawcett, C. C. Trueblood and wife, 
William and Rachel Epperson, Thomas and Alice Newby, 
Asa and Martha D. Chandler, Oliver Pierce and wife, William 
Townsend and wife, Chas. W. Dickinson, Francis A. Wright, 
William Andrew, James S. Chase. 

I cannot be sure just which women were present. I know 
my own wife was unable to attend. As the list above con- 
tains eighteen names, apparently one other of the women 
listed was not present at the first meeting. The last two 
named never became members of our meeting. I do not 
remember whether C. C. Trueblood and wife did or not. 

C. C. Trueblood, during the meeting, told us Frances C. 
Jenkins, a minister, was then in Kansas City. She had come 
here on account of her health, and he thought could attend 
meetings when she got stronger. She did attend the meeting 
held in the same room the next First-day. She was carried 
upstairs in a chair of which, if I recollect correctly, I was 
one of the bearers. She attended our subsequent meetings 
and was of great assistance in establishing the meeting. I do 
not think we had to carry her up more than a few times, 

The monthly meeting was set up in Sixth month, 1881. 

Thine truly, 
Francis A, WricHrT. 
Kansas City, Mo., Second month 19, 1912. 
To tHe Eprror of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I take occasion to correct two statements made in my 
recent article on “Friends in the Old North State,” the 
matter having been: brought to my notice by a Friend who 
was there at the time. Johnston did not surrender to -Sher- 
man at Greensboro, but nearly a hundred miles to the east, 
near Raleigh. Then again, the Friends near Goldsboro did 
not suffer from Sherman’s army on his “march to the sea,” 
because in that march, he, of course, did not go near North 
Carolina. My information was secured from people in the 
communities in question, and I incorporated the statements 
from my notes without noticing the historical inaccuracies. 

V. D. NicHorson. 


Born 
Haptry.—At Douglas, Alaska, Second month 3, 1912, to 
J. Perry and Martha Hadley, a son, James Harold. 
Paine.—At Palisades, New Jersey, First month 30, 1912, 
to Robert and Mary E. Trueblood Paine, a daughter, 
Elizabeth T. 


Bird 
McCoy.—At Bloomingdale, Ind., First month 22, 
Jane McCoy, aged seventy-seven years. 


1912, 


Mitits.—At his home, Syracuse, Kan., First month 12, 
1912, Paris Mills, in his eightieth year. 

Scort.—At her home, near Coekeysville, Md., Second month 
17, 1912, Eleanor A. B Scott, widow of the late Edwin Scott, 
and eldest child of the late John and Elizabeth Scott, in her 
eighty-fourth year. : 
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Netns in Brief 


Italy has formally annexed Tripoli. 
* 6 
South Carolina has passed an anti- 
racing law which prohibits betting in 
any form at a race track. The law is 
to go into effect the first of Seventh 
month. 
x * x 
A vigorous fight is being made in 
Maryland for the enactment of a law 
liraiting the labor of women in indus- 
trial establishments to a maximum of 
ten hours a day. 
* ok x 
Theodore Roosevelt has announced 
that he will accept the nomination for 
President if it is tendered to him, and 
will adhere to this decision until the 
convention has expressed its preference. 
* x x* 


The strongest wind in several years 
Swept over the central and _ eastern 
parts cf the United States on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. In New York it reached 
a maximum of tro miles an hour, and 
for a good part of the day averaged 
‘96 miles an hour. 

* Ok OK 

As the Lawrence strike drags on 

textile mill workers are steadily leaving 


SUBSCRIBERS' WANTS 


WANTED—Position as nurse, by non-pro- 
‘fessional nurse. 
AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS DESIRED in a 
refined home in Washington. Very convenient 
to car line and Union Station. Laura 
Wixson, 46 Bryant St., Washington, D.C. 


MANY BREAKFASTS are spoiled by breaking 
an egg and finding things -to say the least -a 
‘trifle mixed. Unpleasant. is it not? Spring 
chicken is fine, but everything in its place. 
This can be avoided by allowing me to supply 
Set table with Large, White, Sanitary, Sterile 

{ge¢s. So fresh youcan almost hear the cackle. 
Delivered in any quantity, daily if desired. 
Sorrespondence Solicited. DARLINGTON 


EGG FARM, Alfred P. Edge, Darlington, Md. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND 


has among its advertisers sev-, 


eral firms that have been using 
the columns of the paper for 
from tive to thirteen years. 
‘There are few such advertis- 
ing opportunities as are pre- 


sented by THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND. We can give some 


very interesting facts to any- 
one who would like to reach 
the 5000 families of Friends 
into whose homes this paper 
goes each week. The cost of 
a one inch space for 3 months 
is $12.74; for 6 months 
$2184; for one year $36.40 
THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND 
1010 Arch St., Phila. 


Address, X. Y. Z., Office of: 


BAKING POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


The only Baking Powder made 
fromRoyal Grape CreamofTartar 


NO ALUM, NO LIME PHOSPHATE 


the city, and hundreds of them have 
sailed from Boston on steamers bound 
for the ports of Southern Europe. The 
mills continue running and the number 
of operatives at work is slowly in- 
creasing. 
* OK Ok 

England is threatened with a gigantic 
strike; the coal miners of the country 
having resolved to quit work unless 
their demands are met. Various mem- 
bers of the Cabinet are busy trying to 
bring about an adjustment, and it is 


not unlikely that their efforts will 
succeed. 

Notire 
Friends Freedmen’s Association, 


their constant and increasing care for 
Christiansburg Industrial Institute, sees 
the many needs of the large company 
of young people who come there to be 
taught. Will Friends contribute liber- 
ally—partly worn clothing and shoes? 
New material for use in the sewing 
department is very much appreciated. 
Everything sent is put to excellent use. 
All contributions may be sent to Friends 
Institute, 20 S. t2th St., Philadelphia, 
not later than Third month 12th, plainly 
marked “For Christianburg Industrial 


Institute.” 


in | 


Order School Catalogs 


NOW 


Ample time must be allowed if distinct've 
printing is to be planned. 


Send us your order NOW, and get a 


business-bringing catalog. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 
921-923 Filbert Street  -- PHILADELPHIA 


“Laugh and grow fat.” “Yes, and then 
get laughed at.”—Boston Transcript. 
ae ae 
Mrs. Prunes: “How did you find the 
steak, Mr. Newboard?” Newboard: 
“Oh, I turned over the potato.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


( 
The weekly journal of the Society of 


Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 


HERMAN NEWMAN 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Custom of Friends 


M I L L I N > R > specially solicited 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


FRIEND 


LONDON, ENGLAND) 


uae aaa TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 


MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 


Bett TeL_ePaHone, Filbert 56-96 


WiltiamS, 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
Philadelphia 


118 S. 15th Street, 


ON {OWA AKD MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST 
B FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 
forty years. We collect and remit interest wherever 

] investors desiro. 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES.| 
“(OWA FALLS, IOWA. °: 


arley 


AND DESSERT 
L FOODS 


no Liver Trouses 


our physician. 
ample, write 


FARWELL & RHINES, WATERTOWN, N.Y., U.S. A. 
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A TRAINING COURSE 


When serving as editor of the Sab- 
bath School publications for the Evan- 
gelical. Church, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
the General Conference of that church 
instructed me to prepare a Training 
Course suitable for Sabbath School 
Superintendents, Teachers and Chris- 
tian Workers. This course was pre- 
pared and received the endorsement 
of the Editorial Committee, of seven 
others besides myself, and it also 
received the approval of the Bishop 
of that Church and the Board of 
Publication. 

The course consists of ten books, 
and was prepared to help those who 
feel the need of a better understand- 
ing of the Scriptures and methods of 
work. The books are as follows: 

No. 1. LESSON OUTLINES. This 
book has one hundred and fifteen 
pages, and contains the outlines of 
forty lessons on Bible Study, Church 
History and Modes and Methods of 
Work. The other nine books are 
helps on these lessons. 

No. 2. INTRODUCTION TO THE 
BOOKS OF THE BIBLE, and their 
Historical Connection. 120 pages. 

No. 3. SACRED GEOGRAPHY. 
This book gives geographical descrip- 
tions of Bible Countries, Cities, Moun- 
tains and Waters. 130 pages, 10 col- 
ored maps, 25 illustrations. 

No. 4. BOOK OF CHRONOLOGY. 
It contains fifty-two pages of chro- 
nology, and gives the contemporary 
events of sacred and profane history. 

No. 5. CHURCH HISTORY. § It 
gives a complete summary of church 
history in 130 pages. Two double- 
page colored illustrations. 

No. 6. BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
148 pages, 100 illustrations, showing 
manners and customs of Bible lands. 

No. 7. DIVINE ORIGIN OF THE 
BIBLE. It has 80 pages in four 
chapters: Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures—Authenticity of the Scriptures 
—Fulfillment of Prophecy—Biblical 
Interpretations. These chapters were 
written, at my request, by four com- 
petent Bible students. 

No. 8 HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH BIBLE. 70 pages. Gives a his- 
tory of the different Translations and 
Revisions. 

No. 9. NATURAL HISTORY OF 
THE BIBLE. 124 pages. Botany, 
Animals, Birds, Insects, Minerals and 
Gems. Fully illustrated. At my re- 
quest, written by Dr. A. Stapleton. 

No. 10. MODES AND METHODS 
OF WORK. 170 pages. By my assist- 
ant editor, now Bishop U. F. Swengel, 
who is also a trustee of the C. E. 
Society for the United Evangelical 
Church. 

This set of ten books puts into con- 
densed form a great amount of help, 
and only costs $4.00 for the set. But 
I have completed arrangements with 
the Evangelical Publishing House at 
such a price that I can sell the entire 
set for $1.50, sent by express, not pre- 
paid, or $1.85 by mail, postpaid. 

This is an opportunity for S. S. 
Superintendents and Teachers, young 
Ministers and Workers to take up a 
course of study in the quiet hours at 
home, at a very small cost. 


Address 
P. W. RAIDABAUGH . Plainfield, Ind. 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 


THE FIRST REPRODUCTION OF THE 
ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF 


The Journal of George Fox 


Edited from the Mss. by NORMAN PENNEY, F.S.A. 
With an Introduction by T. EDMUND HARVEY, M. A. 


MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT FOR WEST LEEDS 


This edition of The Journal of George Fox, differs from 
all its predecessors in that it is printed VERBATIM 
ET LITERATIM from the original manuscripts, whilst 
the first edition, (issued in 1694) which has been followed 


in all subsequent ones, was much edited and altered. 


EDITION LIMITED TO 250 COPIES 


IN TWO VOLUMES. Price, $6.50, net. Bound in 
Grey Buckram, Gilt top. With two photogravure por- 
traits and three facsimilies. 


Vol. I—pp. xli-+-470 Vol. II—pp. viii+-530 


Orders will be filled in order as received, and the 
books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
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The March of Days 


LL beautiful the march of days, 
Fl As seasons come and go. 
The Hand that shaped the rose hath wrought 
The crystal of the snow; 
Hath sent the hoary frost of heaven, 
The flowing waters sealed, 
And laid a silent loveliness 
On hill and wood and field. 


O glory of the winter-land! 
The’ peace of Nature’s rest! 
And sweet the dream of coming Spring 
That stirs within her breast. 
On move the resurrection hours, 
The Easter heralds throng,— 
Till sudden bursts the miracle 
Of blossom and of song! 


O thou from whose unfathomed law 
The year in beauty flows, 

Thyself the Vision passing by 
In crystal and in rose, 

Day unto day doth utter speech, 
And night to night proclaim, 

In ever changing words of light, 
The wonder of thy Name! 


—Frances W. Wale. 
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Ghe International Bible School Desesan 


FIRST QUARTER, LESSON XI. 


THIRD MONTH 17, IQI2 


THE PARALYTIC FORGIVEN AND HEALED. 
MARK 2: I-12. 


GotpEN TExt.—Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
all his benefits; who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth 


all thy diseases. Psa. 103: 2, 3. 


. DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Third month r1th. 


healed. Mark 2: I-I2. 


Paralytic forgiven and 


Third-day. A beggar healed. Acts 3: I-10. 
Fourth-day. Prayer for pardon. Psa. 25: 1-18. 
Fifth-day. Forgiveness and healing. Psa. 103: 1-12. 


Sixth-day. Blotting out transgressions. 


Isa. 43: 18-25. 


Seventh-day. Perfect cleansing. I John 1: 1-10. 
First-day. Prayer for the sick. James 5: 13-20. 


Time.—Probably in the late spring of 
A. Dr 28; 

Place-—Capernaum, in a private house. 

Parallel Accounts.—Matt. 9: 1-8; 
Luke 5: 17-26. 


The present incident is described in | 


the first three Gospels, Mark’s account 
is, on the whole, the most graphic. 

tr. “And when he entered again into 
Capernaum after some. days it was 
noised that he was in the house.” R. V. 
A common translation of the words “in 
the house” is, “at home.” It is likely 
that this had been the home of Jesus 
up to this time, for it was after this 
time that He said, “The Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head.” Matt. 
‘8: 20; Luke g: 58. 

2. The freedom of eastern manners 
allowed such, to us, wunceremonious 
action as described. The plan of the 
eastern houses with a central court 
would nermit quite a large gathering. 

3. “Spake the word.” “The verb is 
in the imperfect—‘while He was speak- 
ing.” The crowd kept gathering, and 
the incident described took place. 

3. “Sick of the palsy.” Literally, “a 
paralytic.” The account implies that he 
was really helpless, a true paralytic. 


“Borne of four.’ On a mattress or 


pallet. 

40)."Bor the crowd.) Ro Vom They 
unroofed the roof.” This gives the play 
upon words in the original. The roof 
of Palestine houses is easily reached 
from the outside. There is often a 
staircase to an upper chamber. “Broken 
it up.” Luke says “dug through” or 
“cut through the tiles.” Possibly the 
roof was made of beams covered with 
brushwood and overlaid with earth and 
gravel. However the roof was made, 
it was not a difficult task. “Tet down 
the bed.” As the houses are low this 
would be comparatively easy. 

5. “And Jesus seeing their faith.” 
The faith of all—the bearers and the 
man. “Son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
RON, Sona Literally Child? “Tne 
only time Jestts is recorded as using 
just this word. 
mode of address. Note that Jesus 
sneaks of forgiveness as already accom- 
plished. This shows that He read the 
man’s heart and saw that he was peni- 
tent. Probably the man’s _ ndhysical 


It is an encouraging 


trouble was the result of sin. ‘To many 


a soul assurance of pardon is the object 
of the soul’s greatest longing. As has 
been well said, true forgiveness is not 


a verdict of “Not guilty,” but a restor- 
ation to a father’s love. 

7. “Who can forgive sins but one, 
even God.” R. V.. We cannot wonder 
at the thought. It was and is true as 
a general statement. The only excep- 
tion is such a being as Jesus. 

8. “Perceiving in his spirit.” Read- 
ing their thoughts as he had read those 
of the paralytic. 

9. Note that Jesus does not make the 
contrast between healing and forgiving, 
but between saying “be healed” and 
saying “be forgiven.” Saying “be for- 
given” could not be put to the proof; 
but saying, “be healed” could be. 

10. “Hath power.” “Hath authority.” 
Amer. R.-V. This is the correct trans- 
lation. The challenge was against the 
right, the authority to forgive sins. A 
rebel chief may have power to do many 
things though not the authority. 

11. Christ was ready to accept the 
test, one.in which, if he failed he would 
be totally ‘discredited. 
know, that I have power (authority) 
to do the deed of pardon as well as to 
announce it. It is a diviner deed than 
the act of healing, but it cannot be 
attested to the senses as healing can.” 
“On earth.” This authority has been 
given to the Son of Man now, here in 
this place where you are. “I say.” His 
word was not only spoken with “author- 
ity’ but was accompanied with the 
“power” to heal. “Arise, take up thy 
bed, and go unto thy house.” R. V. 
This is more in accord with Mark’s 
simple, -direct style. 

12. “And he arose and straightway 
took up the bed,” etc. The cure was 
thorough, immediate; and the man be- 
fore all, rose, took up his pallet, and 
walked. “Glorified God.” Luke adds 
that the man also glorified God. They 
gave the praise to God working through 
Jesus—God was the source. 

Nore.—This narrative which is fond 
in the first three Gospels is an excellent 
illustration of both the resemblances 
and the differences between them. The 
accounts should be compared. 

Kate Douglas Wiggins tells of a hard- 
working farmer’s wife, who was asked 
if she believed-in woman’s suffrage, and 
would like to vote. “No, I certainly 
do not,’ she exclaimed with a vigorous 
movement of the churn dasher. “T say, 
if there is any one little thing that the 
men folks can do alone, for goodness’ 
sake let ’em do it.” 


“I wish you to- 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH 17, IQI2. 
SUCCESS WORTH HAVING AND 
NOT WORTH HAVING. 
DAN. 4: 28-37. 

DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
THIRD MONTH IITH. 

TI. Was? Lote agsuccessi Genaeros 


15, 30. ' 
III. Dangerous success. I Kings I1: 
Q-I4. 
TV. Our danger. Deut. 32: 9-15. 
V. Consecrated success. Gen. 41: 


37-46. 

VI. Successful against self. Rom. 
TS 3-1-3. 

VIL, Success in) failures) Johnna: 
18-22. 


Name successes that are worth while. 
What is your tdea of success? 

Why should we all seek success? 
How may we all be sure of success? 


POINTERS. 


There is no reason for defeat in the 


Christian warfare. 
x Ok Ox 
Men may succeed in more ways than 
one, and God intends that they should. 
KOK OK 


There is no crime in winning success 
providing the outlook is upward.. 
* ok x 
Success consists in putting first things 
first and keeping them put—there is only 
one pearl of greatest price. 
QUOTATIONS. 


*Tis not in mortals to command suc- 
cess; but we'll do more Sempronius, 
we'll deserve it—Addison. 

KOK Ok 

’Tis man’s to fight, but Heaven’s to 
give success.—Pope. 

‘ *x ok OOK 

God will estimate success one day.— 
Brownine, 

“Do you know, sir, that I am worth 
a million sterling?’ a man once asked 
of John Bright. “I do.’ was the reply, 
“and I know that is all you are worth.” 
—Marden. 


* Ok OK 


He has achieved success who has lived 
well, laughed often, and loved much; 
who has gained the respect of intelligent 
men and the love of little children; who 
has filled his niche and accomplished 
his task; who has left the world better 
than he found it, whether by an im- 
proved poppy, a perfect poem, or a res- 
cued soul; who has never lacked appre- 
ciation of earth’s beauty or failed to 
express it; who has always looked for 
the best in others and given the best he 
had; whose life was an inspiration, 
whose memory is a benediction—B. A. 
Stanley. 


The aviator’s wife was taking her 
first trip with her husband in his air- 
ship. “Wait a moment, George,” she 
said. “I’m afraid we will have to go 
down again.” “What's wrong?” asked 
the husband. “TI believe I have dropped 
one of the pearl buttons off my jacket. 
I think I can see it glistening on the 
ground.” “Keep vour seat, my dear,” 
said the aviator. “That’s Lake Erie.”— 
Youngstown Telegram. 
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~ The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 
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The Fusing of the Group in Worship 


If the human soul by positive intention can open 
its gates inward and come into intimate relation and 
personal communion with God, why should not wor- 
ship be a purely private matter and these meeting- 
times of the soul be confined to the quiet closet which 
shuts all others out? Are there any good reasons for 
coming together to worship God ? 

There is nothing more certain than that the pres- 
ence of many persons together in one place, in one 
spirit, with one single intention, powerfully influ- 
ences the mental attitude and the inner processes 
of each person in the group. Why this is so we can- 
not easily say, but the fact is beyond question. A 
great audience, massed together, waiting for a speaker 
to begin, even when nothing is being said, and all 
are only waiting, expectant, is silently being pre- 
pared for the coming address and is being keyed up 
to a pitch of appreciation which would not have been 
possible if the individuals of the group had been 
sitting apart alone until the speaking began. The 
athlete is made into a different being—he finds him- 
self in possession of unusual powers of action—by 


_ the mere presence of the united body of his college, 


circling the field where he is contending. It is not 
the singing, not the cheering, which adds the new 
force to his limbs; it is the gathered presence of 
those who form the group to which he belongs. The 
orator who rises to heights beyond his normal self, 
and speaks better than he knows, cannot explain 
what it is that lifts him above his usual stature. It 
happens most often not when the audience storms 
and cheers, but when a gathered, intense hush 
spreads over the listeners, during which all who are 
in the room are fused into one spirit, are pervaded 
by one intention and are made into one indissoluble 


group. 


This fused group-spirit, when, as Paul says, all 
are baptized into one body, and all are made to drink 
one spiritual drink, furnishes to the individual soul 
the most favored oceasion for worship that ever comes 
to it. Men do not ordinarily have Pentecosts when 
they are alone. The upper-room experiences, when 
the soul feels itself invaded from beyond itself and 
flooded with a Presence from above, come usually 


when persons are together in one place, in one spirit, 
and are fused into one life by a common focus of 
attention upon a common, central purpose. 

It is now a well-recognized fact in psychology that 
what I have called gathered, intense and expectant 
silence produces a state of consciousness in which 
the deeper regions of the self come into function 
in us in ways not possible when we are busy with 
surface problems and are doing our thinking as we 
usually do with words and images alone. The 
stirring of these “deeper regions,” the pushing back 
of the bolts which unlock—we know not how—the 
door to the hidden chambers of our self, prepares 
as nothing else does for correspondence with that 
Divine Companion of the soul who is always near, 
always ready to meet and commune with us, but 
who is missed in our ordinary daily life because we 
so seldom reach the region of ourselves where He 


abides. 


We can, thus, help each other to worship. A 
deeply spiritual person, even though he may say no 
word, often contributes to the formation of what 
Friends used to call the “covering” of the meeting, 
and what we now often call the “‘atmosphere” or 
’ and in so doing he assists every- 
body else to worship better. The fact that this is 
so makes it very important for us all to go to meeting 
Vexation, petulance, 


“spiritual climate,’ 


in a prepared frame of mind. 
annoyance at others, unfit one’s spirit for making a 
contribution to the helpful spiritual climate of a 
meeting. An attitude of prayer and a spirit of 
confidence in God, a melting sense of divine good- 
ness, a genuine feeling of love and fellowship which 
is only waiting its occasion to get expressed in acts 
of kindness, not only make the individual who has 
these traits of heart sensitive to celestial currents, 
but they also enable him unconsciously to assist those 
who sit about him to adjust themselves better to 
What we do 


before meeting, therefore, becomes a matter of 


those invisible currents from above. 


importance, and we must learn to realize that, since 
worship of God is the loftiest act of life, it will call 
for some serious care to get ready for it and to get 
our spirits tuned for the gathering where other souls 
may succeed or fail through our preparation or 
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lack of it. 

The world is very much with us in this busy and 
The din and whirr of business are 
We cannot easily find 
the healing quiet, the medicinal peace which we all 


commercial age. 
almost always. in our ears. 


need. Let us preserve in our meetings these needed 
breathing-places for the soul, these periods of united 


_ and corporate hush, these occasions of intense expecta- 
tion, in which, as of old, men, hard beset and heavy- 


laden, may discover not only that they actually have- 
an inner self, but may feel themselves dealing directly 
face to face with a living God, and may be conscious- 
of a baptism not with water, but with spirit and. 


life. R. M. J. 


Current Luents 


An Anniversary at Guilford College 

Guilford College is preparing to celebrate, on Fifth 
month 28th, the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of New Garden Boarding School and 
Guilford College. 

This will be an opportune time for North Caro- 
linians who have emigrated from the State, especially 
for those Friends who left Guilford County, to 
return home. Those who come will be warmly wel- 
comed, and will see evidences of marked progress 
in the school and college and in the general outlook 
and growth of the county. Two new buildings will 
be in process of erection—a dormitory to accommo- 
date fifty-four young men, and a yearly meeting- 
house. The brick buildings then will be as follows: 
Founders’ Hall (the old building renewed), New 
Garden Hall, the rear,of King Hall, Memorial Hall, 
Yearly Meeting-house, Y. M. C. A. Building, Arch- 
dale Hall, and the new dormitory not yet named. 

Suitable public exercises will be held on the 28th, 
which is also the day for commencement. 

The Friends in North Carolina are making an 
effort just now to raise $25,000 to meet the expense 
recently incurred in overhauling Founders’ Hall and 
in increasing the water, light and heating plants. A 
good beginning has been made, and it is believed 
many eterno both within the "yearly meeting and 
outside of it will want to have a hand in giving 
Guilford College a lift and a good start on another 
period of usefulness. As the college is completing 
its twenty-fourth year, the celebration will be a 
suitable time to review its history. President L. L. 
Hobbs solicits correspondence from any friends of 


Guilford College. 
e 


Chicago’s Industrial Commission 

At the instigation of Prof. Henderson, of Chicago 
University, Mayor Harrison has appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the industrial and economic 
conditions which have resulted, the past winter, in 
an army of unemployed variously estimated from 
50,000 to 125,000 in number and believed to be 
responsible for the existing unprecedented crime 
wave. The commission is made up of twenty-two 
members—five aldermen and seventeen representative 
citizens. The chairman, C. R. Crane, is a manu- 
facturer. There are two specialists in sociology, Pro- 
fessors. Henderson and Graham Taylor; two active 


ana Comments 


clergymen, M. J. Dorney, a Roman Catholic priest,. 
and R. A. W hite, pastor of an influential liberal 
church in Englewood. The other members represent 
both employers of labor and those officially or sym- 
pathetically allied with the employed classes. The 
importance of the work of the commission is indicated 
by a remark of Supt. James Mullenbach, of the 
United Charities: “It is impossible to make much 
headway in dealing with the social evil in Chicago. 
and to protect the city from the menace of crime until 
there is some better solution of the problem of work: 
and wages.” 
© 

Six Millions Starving 

The revolution in China has occupied the atten-- 
tion of the world so exclusively that few realize the 
magnitude of the famine that is devastating the 
country. By the latest estimate from Peking, 
6,000,000 are starving. The greatest suffering is 
along the Yang-tse- Kiang Valley, which was not only- 
ravaged by floods, but later became the theater of 
the Chinese civil war.+ Thr oughout other sections of 
the south, farmers and their sons went to war, leaving 
their farms untilled. As the Manchu government 
has been overthrown, and the republican government 
is without money, help must come from the outside. 
There is no danger of generosity being overdone. 
The Laymen’s Missionary Movement ey, suggested 
that Third month 10th be set aside for taking up 
collections. for the cause in the churches throughout 
the country, and President Taft has seconded the 
appeal. He said: 

I sincerely trust that the people of the coun- 
try will observe Sunday, March 10, and the 
Jewish people Saturday, March 9, as a famine 
relief day for the benefit of the starving multi- 
tudes ‘in China. To all of us alike must come the 
appeal from these famine-stricken people, and 
to all of us, if we respond, there will sometime 
come back the words, “Hungry, and ye fed me.” 


a 

Mutiny at Peking 

Most unexpectedly to the Chinese officials and to 
the foreigners in Peking was the mutiny among the 
troops in that city last week. The outbreak seems 
to have been due to a rumor that the Government was 
going to reduce the soldiers’ pay and require all 
queues to be cut. The revolt was accompanied by loot- 
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ing and plundering. Fires were started in several 
parts of the city, and foreigners and many high-caste 
‘Chinese sought refuge within the legation and mis- 
‘sion compounds. The mutiny spread to the sur- 
rounding district, and a Catholic missionary is 
reported killed at Pao-Ting-Fu. While a strong 
force of loyal troops are supporting Yuan Shi-Kai, 
his difficulties have been greatly increased, and it 
has been deemed necessary to rush foreign troops 
from Tien-Tsin to Peking to protect outside interests. 


x 


Ending the Lawrence Strike 

After a stubborn fight of nearly eight weeks, the 
American Woolen Company, known as the Woolen 
Trust, has yielded to the demand of its striking 
-employes for an increase in wages. The new sched- 
ule, which went into effect the first of this week, 
shows a nominal advance of from 5 to 12 per cent. 
-over former wages, but since it is based on the new 
54-hour week, it is only a slight advance over the 
-old rate with a 56-hour week. 

The strike was originally due to a reduction in 
wages made under the two hours’ cut in time, but 
the struggle later developed a demand for a 15 per 
-eent. advance in wages, the abolition of the premium 
system, and double pay for overtime, 

With the announcement of a rise in wages came 
a warm invitation for the strikers to return to work. 
“We hope to furnish our people with steady employ- 
ment,” so the notice ran, “and shall weleome back 
and give work, as rapidly as possible, to any of our 
-old employes, without discrimination, who apply for 
work on or before Wednesday, March 6, 1912.” 

The independent mills are following the lead of 
the American Woolen Company. 


ed 


The Referendum Outside the Jurisdiction of the Courts 

The Supreme Court has refused to revoke the 
referendum in Oregon. The test case was that of a 
telephone company which refused to obey a law 
-on the ground that the referendum by which it was 
adopted was contrary to the provision of the Federal 


Constitution, which guarantees a republican form of - 


government to the States. The court denied juris- 
diction on the ground that the enforcement of that 
clause of the Constitution rested with the legislative 
branch of the Government. The doctrine that it 
belongs to Congress to decide whether a State gov- 
ernment has ceased to be republican in form, the chief 
justice says, has long since been determined by the 
-court. A contrary decision, besides throwing the 
whole political life of Oregon and other States into 
confusion, would have dangerously increased the 
agitation against the independence of the courts, and 
might have imper#led the stability of our whole con- 
stitutional system ef checks and balances. Though 
the phrasing of the decision may be said to take 
some account of the) state of popular feeling in the 
-country, the decisign is drawn by strictly logical 
processes from legal principles and precedents. 


The British Industrial Crisis 

The British coal miners and mine owners failed 
to come to an agreement last week, and 1,000,000 
men are out on a strike. Little alarm is manifest, 
since the impression prevails that something may yet 
be done to avert a complete stagnation of business. 
At the present writing, one of two things seems likely 
to oecur this week. Either some plan of adjustment 
will be approved by both masters and men, or the 
Government will interfere by special legislation. 
The chief bone of contention is the fixing of a 
minimum wage, and this the Government has offered 
to do. But, while the English mine owners are 
favorable, the Scottish and some of the Welsh 
owners are decidedly opposed. The miners generally 
resent submitting the matter to a third party. If a 
settlement is not reached within a few days, however, 
Premier Asquith threatens to force compulsory legis- 
lation, which, under the circumstances, will probably 
be approved by the House of Lords. 


* 


Washington a Neglected City 

That Washington is a neglected city was indicated 
by the social service survey recently made by the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement. It was 
shown that 10,000 persons in Washington are below 
the poverty line, that needy residents have been 
charged as much as 141 per cent. on loans, and that 
last year 952 babies died without having reached the 
age of one year. Washington’s great disadvantage 
hes in its lack of local power to legislate. Every- 
thing rests with Congress, and Congress is too busy 
to attend to Washington. The eyes of members are 
upon their own districts. Then, too, Washington 


- labors under the disadvantage of a shifting population 


which doesn’t care. With houses built in long rows, 
the nation’s capital needs playgrounds more than 
most cities of its size. Congress: prefers to take a 
chance on the 35,000 arrests yearly rather than to 
build up means for lessening offenses. Congress is 
willing that Washington should spent $3,500,000 
annually for saloons, this being the exceedingly con- 
servative estimate of the survey, while the expendi- 
ture for schools is slightly more than $3,000,000. 
The result of the social service study has been to start 
a new movement for at least partial local self-govern- 
ment in the District. This can be brought about 
only through congressional action. To secure such 
action, the help of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement throughout the country may later be 
sought. 


x 
Large Egg Export 


Notwithstanding the high prices which prevailed 
last year, the exportation of eggs from the United 
States was the largest ever recorded. The number 
of eggs sent to foreign countries in the year ending 
with December, 1911, was 13,250,000 dozen, valued 
at $2,750,000, while the highest record of any earlier 
ealendar year was 8,250,000 dozen, valued at $1,750,- 
000, in 1907. 
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The Restatement of the Quaker Message 
BY JOHN 8. HOYLAND. 
III. In View of Religious Unrest. 

It is a notorious fact that there is abroad amongst 
us at present a spirit of discontent with the estab- 
lished forms of religion. Men and Religion Move- 
ments are needful to do the great work of bringing 
the men into touch with organized Christianity. 
There is a growing feeling snopes the ranks of 
labor that fhe Churet e, to the average 
mind, religion—is the guilty handmaiden of oppres- 
sion and retlless luxury. In England, at any rate 
(and the same is probably true of this country), there 
has of late years been an enormous falling off in the 
numbers of those attending places of worship. We 
hear constant complaints of empty churches. At the 
same time, we cannot believe that men and women 
have ceased to care for religion. The mushroom 
growth of new sects; the steady progress of the 
Roman Church (old- fashioned as its ideas may seem), 
even in so modern a land as Australia; the great 
conquests made by such new systems as those of 
Theosophy and Christian Science; all these things 
point to the fact that, in spite of present: day mate- 
rialism, the heart of man is still as hungry as ever 
it has been for the message of spiritual life. 

Why, then, does the Christian Church, and espe- 
cially our own small branch of it, fail so signally 
to meet the religious needs of our day? The answers 
to this auestion are, of course, legion, but we may 
distinguish two main reasons for our failure amidst 
a host of lesser ones. In the first place we may 
put the lack of spiritual life in the Church herself, 
and in the second place the divorce between religion 
and morality. 

The Church at large, and the Society of Friends 
in particular, has no vision, and so the people perish. 
We teach the conviction of God’s reality and the 
sense of a great work to do for Him, which once 
burned like a fire within us. And so, though God 
is as near as ever He was, though the work He 
would have us do is today the greatest that He has 
ever laid upon men, yet His call finds us with palsied 
hands and craven wills, unable-and unworthy to help 
Him in His hour of need. If we would satisfy the 
religious hunger of our day, we must, as individuals 
and as a Society, return in penitence to Him from 
whom alone life and power comes. 

Again there is a strengthening conviction, outside 
the Church if not within her, that she has ceased 
to sound a clear note both as to individual integrity 
and as to social righteousness. It is only too com- 
mon an excuse, amongst those who will have none 
of religion, that ““So-and-so is an elder, and swindles 
his customers, or sweats his employes; that’s why 
I don’t go to church.” Others point to the crying 
social evils of our modern world, and reproach the 
Church, all too justly, with having connived at or 
abetted in their development and with failing to 
demand or desire their removal. In this regard, 
things are today better than they have been, but 
there is still pressing need that the Church should 


'“Fanding on of the Message.” 


repent in sackcloth and ashes for. her failure to heed 
the cry from her Lord’s little ones and that she 
should endeavor to create such a true Christian pub- 
lie opinion and social conscience within her own 
ranks as shall show to the world that henceforth her 
hands are to be clean. . 

Let us suppose, however, that our Society realizes 
these two great primary needs, that she has sought 
and obtained new life and power from her Master, 
and that her conscience is clean, her testimony to 
individual and social righteousness unfaltering. May 
we discern anything of the path along which we must 
go if our message is to be powerful to meet the 
religious needs of our day? In the first place, our 
Society must be brought into touch with those needs 
and with modern thought concerning them. The 
Men and Religion Forward Movement has done 
magnificent work in many centers to this end. It has 
brought the problems of the great world around us, 
and the best thought as to the solving of those prob- 
lems to our very doors. It has shown many of us 
what the Christian Church might be doing to make 
the Kingdom of God a reality instead of a utopian 
dream, and how great a share our Society might be 
taking in that great work. Surely an effort should 
be made, whether through yearly meeting committees 
or in other ways, to bring the message of the Men 
and Religion Movement into every meeting. “Teams” 
might be organized of Friends who, if they could 
not be called “experts,” could at least speak about 
and lead discussions on “Social Service,’ ‘Boys’ 
Work,” “Foreign Missions,” “Bible Study” and the 
Such “teams” might 
visit, in turn, the various centers in the quarterly or 
yearly meeting. In this and in similar ways, much 
might be done to fit our Society to meet the needs 
of the modern world and to make it a congenial 
house for those in a state of spiritual unrest. 

But this is not enough. We cannot wait for those 
who need help to come to us and ask for it; we must 
be fired with such belief in the living value of our 
message of fellowship with God that we shall be 
driven out to seatter the seed abroad. How is this 
best to be done? In some eases, existing mission work 
must be revitalized, and this will be a sufficient task. 
But many of us will feel that we are called to real 
extension work. Every locality must decide for itself 
how best such work may be accomplished. There are 
two or three methods, however, which may be sug- 
gested as of general application. In the first place 
may be set open-air work. A very large proportion 
of the preaching of the early Friends was done out 
of doors, in market-places, amongst the fields or on 
the hillsides. Indeed, we may well say that every 
ereat religious movement has ‘burst the bonds of 
brick and mortar,:and overflowed into the open air. 
In England, lately, experiments have been made, and 
will be repeated, in the holding of open-air Friends 
meetings. Especially memorable in this connection 
was the meeting held in the village of Swanwick, 
during the conference there last summer, amongst a 
considerable crowd of miners! and their wives. Such 
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meetings, though held on a basis of silence and with- 
out prearrangement (except perhaps for the singing 
of a few hymns), will necessarily be of the nature of 
“preaching meetings.” Yet the periods of silence in 
them may be very living, impressive and powerful. 
Probably we little realize the enormous engine lying 
ready to our use for the Kingdom of God in the 
holding of such open-air meetings. 

This method of work will, however, only reach a 
certain section of the people whom we should be 
reaching. We must adopt other means in our 
endeavor to touch the type of person who thinks 
deeply and needs persuasion and reasoned argument 
that he may be brought to the Truth. With the 
object of touching this class it may be well to hold 
public courses of lectures on Friends beliefs and 


testimonies in chosen localities. The endeavor should 


be made to obtain the best possible lecturers, and at 
the close of the course a public meeting for worship 
should be announced for the ensuing First-day. In 
addition to this the names and addresses of those 
interested should be taken (probably by distribution 
of cards at the last lecture), and an effort made to 
establish discussion circles which shall carry on the 
study of the topics dealt with in the lectures. The 
same method, suitably modified, may probably be 
used with advantage in connection with the open-air 
meetings suggested above. 

In addition to public lectures, a definite attempt 
may be made (as has also been done lately in Eng- 
land) to come into touch with atheists, agnostics and 
others who are out of touch with organized religion. 
Small gatherings of the “parlor” type may perhaps 
be arranged, and such people invited; a frank and 
free discussion (not a lecture) on the fundamental 
things of our faith may then take place, resulting 
often in the doing of good work for Christ. 

Finally, we may well recall that the best and fittest 
method of handing on our message is by our own 
lives. We must live the Truth if we would have it 
prevail. To him that so lives, countless opportuni- 
ties will come of influencing by speech or act (and 
generally it will be by the latter) those with whom 
he comes in contact. Though it has been said a thou- 
sand times, it is still a thousand times true that, in 
the last analysis, the only hope of spiritual power and 
life for individual or community lies in our being 
in constant and vital contact with our Master. 


Demonology 


BY E. H. PERISHO. 
This is an age of science, and no one is thought 


‘to be scholarly who does not accept the findings of 


modern investigation.. Much that was fancy has 
been so proven by empirical test. Witcheraft and its 
kindred follies have long since become the super- 
stition of our fathers. 

Along with these ancient hallucinations have gone 
the spirits that once inhabited the air. The possi- 
bility of the human body being inhabited by evil 
agents has also been rejected by modern scholars. 


While this is true, it is'also true that an assertion 
unproven, even by modern scholarship, does not 
establish a case. We are compelled to admit that 
there are things and conditions about'the human soul 
that refuse to be puffed away by bombastic assertion. 
Many writers on the subject assert that Jesus and 
His apostles did not accept the fact of demon posses- 
sidn, but that they accommodated themselves to the 
popular theory. There is much to support this 
position. Jesus attempts to right no wrong theory 
of science. His is a positive message. He makes 
no attempt to disabuse the minds of His disciples 
about the earth’s four corners (see Rev. 7:1). He 
allows them to discern the skies and prophesy the 
weather (Matt. 18:2, 3). He makes no effort to 
keep them from using a decoction of serpents’ skins 
and bats’ blood for medicine. In fact, he makes no 
effort to correct an error of medical practice. It is 
as sensible to say that He accepted all the blunders 
of science because he did not correct them as it is 
to say He accepted the fact of demon possession 
because he made no effort to correct it. And yet I 
am not so sure that he did not attempt to correct the 
doctrine. 

In Luke 7:21 the author says that Jesus in that 
same hour cured many of their infirmities, and 
plagues, and evil spirits. In the next verse he quotes 
Jesus’ language as he enumerates the kinds of 
miracles, and sends it as an official report to John 
the Baptist. 

In this report: Jesus itemizes the work done, and 
does not mention about evil spirits. Luke sums up 
the cases under three general heads, infirmities, 
plagues, evil spirits. 

Now, in Jesus’ itemized list He must include each 
member of these general heads. His items are: 
The blind see, the lame walk, lepers are cleansed, 
deaf hear, dead are raised. He seems to have no 
place for anything but. physical ailments. David 
Smith, in “Days of His Flesh,” attempts to carry 
this idea throughout His ministry, but I can but 
think it is a little strained. In Matthew 10:8 the 
author quotes Jesus’ own words, and in this quota- 
tion Jesus says “cast out devils.” This theory, then, 
is not wholly established. Neither are the possessed 
always represented as being sick; nor are the two 
identical. In Luke 9:1 the apostles were given 
power over all devils, and to cure disease. 

Perhaps the strongest proof of this accommodation 
hypothesis is the fact that in John’s Gospel there is 
no record of demoniae healing nor of evil spirits 
being cast out. John is not ignorant of the prevail- 
ing opinion, for he mentions the fact that the Jews 
accused Jesus of having a devil (see John 7:20; 
8: 48-54; 10:20). This Gospel was written after a 
lapse of years of study and experience and Christian 
growth, and the absence of any record of “devils 
east out,” but a full record of “all manner of diseases 
healed,” does not seem to be by mere chance. Was 
it not purposely omitted ? 

While this is true, it is also true that the early 
fathers of the Church held very tenaciously to the 
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existence of devils and devil possession. This doc- 
trine grew to such magnitude in the Catholic Church 
that a history of some periods of that church is a 
history of silly, puerile teachings and actions. Old 
women and mere babes were destroyed and punished. 
and other extravagances so fill our histories that it 
is all a stench in the nostrils of the modern world. 

The Pope has just recently issued an order for- 
bidding any of his writers to accept the modern 
position on this question. He and his priests still 
claim the power to drive out evil spirits. 

A recent magazine article asserts that all the 
phenomena observed in clinics may be assigned either 
to suggestion or to the sub-conscious. This is 
an attempt to explain the question upon a natural 
basis. We may expect the sub-conscious to be an 
open sesame for all questions that do not readily 
unlock with the older key of “law.” If I were 
defending the existence of demons, I would welcome 
this explanation, for if evil spirits can dwell in man, 
why not within the sub-conscious? Wm. James 
asserts this to be the habitat of spirits, “if there 
be such a thing.” After all has been said, there is 
much that needs explanation. While the accommo- 
dation theory may do for a working basis, it does 
not explain all the difficulties. 

Dr. John L. Neviono, of Chefoo, China, has 


spent forty years as a missionary to that country. - 


He has conducted experiments during most of those 
years directly on this question. He is a scholar, a 
scientist, a minister, with no pet theory to establish. 
All of his tests were worked out from an empirical 
basis. He has given the results of these tests in a 
book of five hundred pages. In summing up, he says: 
“There are many cases that will not admit of expla- 
nation on the grounds of physical, psychological, 
hypnotic or telepathic basis.”” Where, then, have we 
reached? Simply this, honesty enough to say: “‘I do 
not know.” It seems the question—to use a hunter’s 
phrase—has been ‘“‘treed” in the psychological field. 

Whether this sub-conscious is alone mortal, or 
whether it is the “holy of holies” where spirits from 
the unknown world come to commune with us, we 
do not know. 

If this field is ever thoroughly explored we may 
know more about this matter than we do now. Mean- 
while let us pray God to fill us with His spirit so 
full that there will be no room for other spirits that 
are not of God. Let the room be swept and garnished, 
and then have the Master to occupy each room, so 
that we may be truly indwelt of God. 

Indianola, Towa. 

All things work together for good to those that 
love God. Things present and things to come are 
equally ours. The future lies hid in the present, and 
if we so act as to possess the present, we also possess 
the future. Make ready every day to live to some 
good purpose.—James Freeman Clarke. 


As we have therefore opportunity, let us do good 
unto all men. 


New Light on George Fox 

[A striking description of George Fox is pre 
sented in a review of the new Cambridge edition 
of the Journal,* which appears in The Atheneum 
for Second month 17th. We reproduce it for 
American readers.—Ep. | 

Thanks to the restoration of all (and it was much 
and various) that had hitherto been omitted from 
his Journal, the personality of George Fox is now 
more fully presented than ever before, so that the 
reader will find more to wonder at, something per- 
haps to forgive, and not less to love. 

Among the related documents now for the first 
time printed along with George Fox’s Journal, none 
is more interesting than the series of testamentary 
papers given at the end of the second volume. 
Written about 1685, they show the great religious 
enthusiast and man of many travels arranging the 
final disposition of his estate and belongings with a 
vigilant attention to all that he possessed, and a 
knowledge of where everything was to be found, 
which would not have discredited the most matter-of- 
fact and stay-at-home minder of his own private 
business. These glimpses confirm the impression, 
.which the Jowrnal ever and again conveys, that 
George Fox, for all his unworldly fervor and his 
occasional propagandist extravagances, was yet won- 
derfully human, sane and sensible aw fond, and 
might have been very good company at an inn fireside 
of an evening, after he had ‘‘cleared himself fully” 
in regard to the neighboring steeple-house. Perhaps, 
next to the housewife, indeed, there is no one so prac- 
tical and housewifely as the genuine traveler, and 
there is something of the woman—that is, of the 
person who has to manage—in the traveler’s atten- 
tion to little contrivances and his just respect for 
material things. In the case of George Fox the 
traveler’s feelings also towards small personal belong- 
ings, towards the trivial items of his equipment which 
have accompanied him through long journeys and 
great hardships, finds expression in the direction that 
Thomas Lower shall have ‘‘my Spanish leather hood,” 
and S. Mead “‘my Magnifying Glass and the Tortoise- 
shell Comb and Case.” 

Reminiscent of another famous will, and quaintly 
worded withal, is this from a codicil regarding 
“Petty’s,” a dwelling-house and land near Swarth- 
more, in which his widow was to have a life interest: 

“And my Ebeney Bed with ye Curtins & my great 
Chair & my sea Case with ye Glass Bottles in itt 
I doe Give to stand in the house at pettyes which 
I have Given for a Meeting place & ye Chair will 
serve for ffriends to sitt on & ye Bed to Lye upon, 
and ye Sea Case will hold some Liquour or Drink 
if any should bee faint.” 

Surely a convincing token of that “unity with the 
creation” which he once sought to place beyond dis- 
pute by putting to his lips the tobacco-pipe of a 


*The Journal of George Fox. Edited from the MS. by 
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jesting youth, who had proffered it, thinking thereby 
to shock a holy man: 
“And I lookt upon him to bee a forwarde bolde 
lad: and tobacco I did not take: butt * * * J 
saw hee had a flashy empty notion of religion: soe 
I took his pipe & putt it to my mouth and gave it 
to him again to stoppe him lest his rude tongue 
shoulde say I had not unity with ye creation.” 
But as illustrations of character, the most impor- 
tant of these testamentary papers are those concern- 
ing his multitude of scattered writings and reported 
addresses , published or in MS., which he wishes to 
be brought together and “printed in a Book.” Not 
all in one book, it is obvious from the tale of them. 
For, though those were the days of volumes in folio, 
it would have had to be a massive volume indeed to 
contain between two boards such a resurrection rally 
-of printed and unprinted remains (including letters 
broadcast about the world, and adversaria on margins 
and fly-leaves) as his directions indicate. All the 
notes of the “passages” of Friends (= their adven- 
‘tures, vicissitudes) which he had collected were to be 
used ; much more, therefore, ; 
| “the great Jornall of my Life, Sufferings, Travills 
: and Imprisonments they may be put together that 
Lye in papers and ye Little Jornall Books they may 
be printed together in a Book,” 
the instruction being further amplified elsewhere. 
Here is a case where to misread the motive is 
to miss the knowledge offered to our intelligence. It 
would be easy to see in this care to perpetuate his 
own memory and utterances, not, indeed, ordinary 
egotism, but an instance of that rather sorry self- 
preoccupation which will sometimes overtake in later 
life the spiritual wayfarer who first set out, and 
prospered in his mission to men, because he had no 
thought of self at all. It would be easy, but it would 
‘be inept. Rather we should see here a conspicuous 
nd important expression of that commemorative 
instinct (to use the latter term a little laxly) which 
-eught to be counted one of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the early Quakers. It is also, we think, 
to be counted one of their worthiest, since it results 
equally from their high practical intelligence, their 
grave moral view of life and: their faith in the reality 
-of a new spiritual era. The last sentiment, espe- 
-eially, is clearly predominant in George Fox’s care 
for the publishing and distribution of his own words 
-and for the formation of Friendly archives and 
‘libraries. In love to man and gratitude to God, and 
in glad childlike wonder at what he has seen come 
to pass as well as been privileged to suffer, he wishes 
future generations to share in the triumph by know- 
ing how, and through what animating trials, the 
victory was won. If he wishes that “all the passages 
of ffriends and their. Travills which they have stiched 
up at Swarthmoore may be Gathered up to make a 
History of,’’ it is because the resulting history ‘‘will 
‘be a brave thing’; and, again (in a paper dated 
1688), because 
~*St is a fine thing to know ye Beginning of ye 
Spreading of ye Gospel after Soe Long Night of | 


Apostacy since ye Apostles Dayes, that now Christ 
Reigns as hee did in the hearts of his people. Glory 
to ye Lord fforever, Amen.” 

This note of high ecstasy, as of one who is fight- 
ing a great and heavenly fight with holy glee, and 
who doubts not that the sun and stars are at gaze 
for the memorable transactions now going on upon 
the earth—it is, upon the whole, the note of the 
Journal, and is amazingly sustained. It lends con- 
firmation to the view of the present editor that the 
narrative part of the work was entirely dictated. For 
if the manuscript often shows signs of the writer’s 
hand having been hurried, still oftener we seem to 
catch the very tones of the rapt narrator as he 
recapitulates, in a great gusto of recollection, the 
story of a victorious struggle from which he is even 
now returned, happy, “well breathed,” and aglow 
with hfe. It is all in the mood of that full-hearted 
climax of Burke: ‘We did fight that day, and 
conquer!” It would be difficult, it is true, to imagine 
any event in which he was concerned that did not 
appear to George Fox a victory for truth, and 
discomfiture, if not a routing, of the forces of evil, 
SO upholding was that same holy glee in which he 
ever went, were it even into the ditch headlong from 
the hands of “rude people.” Thence he would emerge 
without anger, to tell them, reasonably enough, they 
should be ashamed to “do soe.” And if after that 
they slunk away, or at least did not throw him in 
again, why, certes, ‘‘the power of the Lord was over 
alts”? 

Something must be said of the ‘original MS.” 
from which this edition is printed, though a brief 
account can hardly indicate how original and full 
of interest it is. In reality a collection of different 
MSS. which now lie, bound in two volumes, at the 
Friends Reference Library, in Bishopsgate Street 
(of which Mr. Penney is the learned and ideally fit 
custodian), it consists of a narrative portion and a 
great number of inserted documents. The narrative 
is (with the exception of a few pages at the begin- 
ning) all in the handwriting of Fox’ s stepson-in-law, 
Thomas Lower, the inserted documents being in more 
than fifty other handwritings. Only one paper is in 
Fox’s autograph; and, in a mixed and marvelous 
assembly of idiosyncratic spellings, it is uniquely 
strange, making us surmise that the scornful dis- 
putant who once challenged him to spell “Cain” was 
taking a mean advantage. This collection was evi- 
dently used by Thomas Ellwood in preparing the 
first edition, published in 1694: But he made use 
of documents which are not now in the collection, 
and passed by a great many which are still there. 
Unfortunately, the first fifteen leaves are entirely 
lacking, so that we must always go to Ellwood’s 
printed text for the only surviving first-hand account 
of George Fox’s boyhood, his early spiritual search- 
ing and discoveries and the beginnings of his mis- 
sionary career. Neither at the beginning nor the 
end, indeed, do the MS. and the editio princeps cover 
the same ground. More important yet is the fact 
that there are a great number of differences between 
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them ‘from point to point throughout the narrative 
or Journal proper—differences evidently dictated 
by the taste or judgment of those who had the final 
voice in deciding what should appear, and in what 
form. In regard to this, we think Mr. Harvey (who 
writes an admirable “Introduction” ) rests too much 
of the responsibility on Ellwood, and does not allow 
suflicient weight and insistence to the operations of 
the committee of censors to whom the work was sub- 
mitted for revision. To this committee, called the 
Second Day Morning Meeting, had to be submitted 
all works of a religious nature or bearing which 
Friends proposed to publish. A censorship as one of 
the earliest institutions of Quakerism may sound 
paradoxical. Yet on a closer scrutiny it will be found 
to bear but little against their intellectual consistency, 
while it affords one token more of their religious 
sanity and their practical good sense. 

And it must be owned that these qualities are 
exhibited plentifully throughout the two handsome 
volumes in which we are now permitted to see how 
the first editors—Ellwood and the revising com- 
mittee—dealt with the important but highly singular 
literary bequest which they had to deliver to the 
world. Besides normalizing the spelling and some- 
times refining the expression, they decided that a 
great many little things were best left unsaid, or at 
least unprinted. In almost every case—all except 
about half a score out of several hundreds—they 
decided wisely or reasonably, having regard to their 
time and the purpose of the bequest. 

So here at last George Fox—all that is fine and 
all that is flaw in him—has leave to speak in his own 
voice, and takes his chances with ‘the reader as he 
took them with many a rougher audience. We feel 
in the end that the soldiers who had charge over 
him at Scarborough Castle spoke excellently when, 
at. parting, they pronounced him “as stiff as a tree 
and as pure as a bell 


Sone Hieins nit recite Bay Cnpics 


Quakerism Study in Indiana 


To rue Eprror of THr AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I send herewith a report of the Department of 
Friends Literature made to the Endeavor session of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting in Ninth month, and a 
copy of the letter sent out a few days ago to the 
sixty-two corresponding secretaries of the local socie- 
ties within the limits of the yearly meeting. These 
two documents will give a general idea of how the 
work has been carried on for the last year and a 
half and some of the plans for the future. 

I beg to say that in the correspondence department 
of Tur American Frienp I have noticed with 
regret one or two disparaging allusions to the study 
of the history and doctrine of Friends by our young 
people, the plea for disparagement being that this 
study is an instrument by which sectarians are being 
educated, when what we really need is an education 
away from exclusiveness into. undenominational 


Christianity. Just as well say a study of the his- 
tory of our country educates into love of one’s own 
land and away from cosmopolitanism. One must 
work through some church just as one must live in 
some land! As our young people learn better to 
understand and serve the particular denomination to 
which they belong, they will learn to love and serve 
better the great Church of Jesus Christ and also 
the lands to which the Message has yet to go. 
~With good wishes for the work. 
Mary D. Hore. 
Richmond Ind., Second month 26, 1912. 


CO OPY OF Report oF SUPERINTENDENT OF FRIENDS 
LirERATURE. 

The work of the Department of Friends Literature 
and the benefit it may be to the future of our chureh 
have been so frequently in my mind that it is easy 
to forget you have not shared the problems and the 
enthusiasm. 

The purpose has been, first, to make the members 
of I. Y. M. C. E. U. more capable workers in their 
home churches and Bible schools by giving a more 
intelligent knowledge of the rise and growth of the 
Society of Friends and of its essential principles, 
and, second, so to present this historic background 
that the young people may grasp intelligently the 
present problems of the church at larg —such as 
come up to the Five-Years Meeting for decision. 

The plans for work were laid before the Book and 
Tract Committee with the request that every Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society be furnished with “The Story 
of Quakerism,” by Elizabeth B. Emmott. The book 
was carefully examined by that committee, the 
request generously united with, and these books were 
ordered and delivered by it to the corresponding 
secretaries of the local societies over the yearly 
meeting. 

In planning for systematic reading of this book, 
the thought was not to create new officers nor to 
encourage particularly the organization of Quaker 
clubs or study classes, which might draw the interest 
away from the work of the ahorcks C. E. and Bible 
school. In some eases, however, there has been a 
demand for reading classes which have given the 
book much attention. They have met ‘“‘week even- 
ings’? in some places, while in country districts, where 
distances are great, the hour before or after the 
regular Endeavor meeting has been oeeupied by 
reading and discussion of this book. One writes: 
“Early in the year we organized a small class, which 
met weekly for the study of ‘The Story of Quaker- 
ism.’ The interest of the members of this class was 
so great that before long all had finished the book 
outside of regular hours, and the class disbanded.” 

Monthly reports have come from about thirty of 
the sixty societies in response to monthly mes- 
sages which have been regularly sent out by the 
superintendent. 

Below are quotations from some of these reports, 
which give an idea of the reception of the book in 
most places: 
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“T received Elizabeth Emmott’s ‘Story of Quaker- 
ism’ yesterday, and started it on its rounds today. 
We anticipate much pleasure in reading it.” 

From another: “Many have read the book and 
have enjoyed it. I have not been able to secure 
the number ; will report later, but 1 assure you it will 
be read by all who are interested in the history of 
our church. Many have said that it is the very book 
to let strangers read, ‘as it is so simple and plain.” 

Quoting “from another letter: “I was surprised 
to learn of the sufferings and severe punishments 
that the earlier Friends underwent for their faith, 
and I think we ought to be thankful for it in these 
days. * * * I am passing the book right along 
as it is read, and am finding that those who have 
read it praise it highly. All are sorry to think 
Friends decreased so fast after they received their 
liberty. * * * But we must look to the future 
and, out and out for Jesus, spread the good news 
everywhere.” 

Another says: “The book has done a lot of good 


so far! I am surprised at the good it has done. I[ 


will tell you of one instance: There is a young man 
in our chureh who didn’t understand as Friends do 
on the ordinances, so I gave him one of the books; 
he says now he is a Quaker and nothing else. ! 
think such helps ought to be sent. out every few years 
so that as each generation grows up it will under- 
stand Friends views. I hope to help by sending a 
good report next time.” 

From another: “I am sorry my report can’t 
reach you today, but I was so anxious to tell of 
this evening’s progress in the reading that I waited. 
We have been trying to meet each Monday evening 
to read this book, but have been unable to do so 
for three weeks on account of special church services 
each night. However, twelve members have read the 
first eleven chapters, and a part of it we have re-read 
together as we are so interested in it. We wish to 
read and understand it perfectly, so we are not hurry- 
ing to finish it. We do find it so helpful and 
uplifting.” | | 

Final reports have been received from most of the 
societies that the book has been placed in the library 
of the meeting, to become the property of the church. 

About two hundred and fifty have read or listened 
to the entire book. These figures do not include the 
number of church members not belonging to the 
Christian Endeavor and the children who have 
listened when parents have read aloud. In two 
places where the Endeavor Society had disbanded, 


the members have united on this branch of the work. 


Who is ready to estimate the value it is to Indiana 
Yearly Meeting to have within its borders two 
hundred and fifty young men and women who have 
carefully read “The Story of Quakerism” of the past 
with the view of learning how better to serve the 
Friends Church of the present ? 

Mary Doan Hots, 
Supt. of Friends Lnterature. 


My Dear C. E. Frrenps: 

The ever responsive Board of the I. Y. M. C. E. 
Union has enthusiastically granted my request for 
the offer of prizes to be given for life-stories written 
in connection with the reading of Friends literature. 

It has been decided to spend another year in the 
study of biography before we undertake the reading 
of works directly on the message of Quakerism. In 
this way we shall have a better bacl kground for future 
thought about the adaptation of Friends principles 
to the problems which will come up for us to solve 
in the church and outside of the church. 

The chairman of the Book and Tract Committee 
of the yearly meeting has ordered sent to ev ery C. E. 
corresponding secretary the book, “Friends of a Half 
Century,” portraits and biographical sketches of fifty 
prominent Friends from 1840 to 1890. The mem- 
bers of this committee are glad to buy this book in 
consideration of the splendid systematic work a large 
percentage of the societies did with the “Story of 
Quakerism” last year. 

Along with this reading (both of the above books 
will help), a prize of $5.00 or carfare to Winona, - 
and tuition there during the Summer Assembly for 
Young Friends of America, July 20 to 28, 191 2, 13 


to be given for the most interesting story of some 


Friend, ancient or modern. In fact, there are two 
$5.00 prizes, one for the best written by a person 
over twenty years of age, and one for the best written 
by a person under twenty years. These are to be 
not less than two thousand words in length, nor 
more than three thousand, and are to tell of certain 
particularly striking incidents or periods in the 
career or to be a brief account of the entire life. 
The point is to write a narrative concerning some 
eee which will be a pleasure to others to read 

‘ hear. The field is large, from George Fox and 
Meee Fell, through the time of Elizabeth Fry 
and John Bright, to recent Friends such as Allen Jay. 

Then there. are to be prizes of very desirable books 
to be given to the quarterly. meeting vice-president 
who secures as contestants the gr eatest percentage of 
the membership of the C. E. Societies of his quarterly 
meeting, and also to the quarterly meeting vice- 
president who gets the largest number of contestants, 
regardless of the size of membership in his quarterly 
meeting. Many times we Christian Endeavorers who 
are still in school or college are sorry not to be able 
to help financially; here is an opportunity for each 
to help his quarterly meeting by giving a little study 
and heart sympathy to the story of some Friend, and 
then of telling others on paper the best thoughts he 
has about that life. 

These papers must be sent to the Superintendent of 
Friends Literature by Sixth month 1st, and will be 
submitted by her to a committee of judges, about 
which I shall probably tell you in my next letter. 

Yours for Christ and the Church, 
Mary Doan Horr, 


Supt. of Friends Literature. 
Second month 9, 1912. 
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A Pastor Among His People 
: BY LEANAH HOBSON. 
The word ‘pastor’ or “pastors” is found nine 
times in Scripture, eight times in the Old Testament 
and one in the New. It invariably means a shepherd, 


| 


one who watches over and cares for the flock, leading, | 


guiding, defending and feeding them. One of the 
most’ beautiful and impressive scenes of Scripture 
record is that of the Bethlehem shepherds, keeping 
watch over their flocks at night, when an angel 
announced the birth of Christ, and a great chorus 
of the Heavenly host sang: ‘On earth peace and 
good will to men.” 


This is the pastor’s office, and his work is to 
In speak- | 


shepherd the flock committed to his care. 
ing or thinking of the minister’s work, we are not 
to forget that he is to be a preacher of the Word, 
and no minister for any length of time can maintain 
himself in any prominent pulpit of the land unless 
he feeds the flock of God, bringing forth things, new 
and old, from the marvelous treasure-house of Truth. 

It is equally true, however, and should not be 
forgotten, that no minister, be his sermons ever so 


Chings of Interest 


Until further notice the Friends of Wm. G. Hubbard and 
wife are requested to address them at Sandy Lake, Pa. 
sae ee 
The work of soliciting funds for a new meeting house at 
Oskaloosa, Ia., is moving on satisfactorily. ‘The sums allotted 
to the local meeting will soon be completed. It will then be 
the work of the Yearly Meeting Committee to raise its part. 
* * x 
Charles H. Jones and wife, of Amesbury, Mass., held a 
series of meetings the last of first month at Bolton, Mass., 
They seemed especially anointed for this service. The church 
has been quickened and is looking for a continuous harvest 


from the seed sown. 


cs Be 


Clifford Pearson, of Marion, Ind., has just closed a very 
successful series of meetings at Rockford, Ind., where he is 
serving as pastor. Forty people were converted or renewed, 
ten gave their names for membership, and the whole town 
has been greatly blessed. . 

ke ok Phe 

Uriah Cook, Lake Stevens, Wash., was pleasantly surprised 
by his neighbors recently on the event of his seventy-first 
birthday. Benj. J. Mills, who is doing pastorai work in the 
local meeting, was the spokesman for the group in presenting 
their friend with a handsome Bible. 

2K * * 

We can no longer fill orders for “The Life of J. Bevan 
Braithwaite” at the special price of $1.16, as our stock is 
exhausted. The book can be secured at the regular price 
($2.66 prepaid) by addressing “The Friends Book and Tract 
Committee, 144 East Twentieth Street, New York City. 

At Fowler Quarterly Meeting, held at Fowler, Kans. the 
16th to 18th ult., L. Clarkson Hinshaw, yearly meeting super- 
intendent, Edward Cook, M. F. Swafford, Abijah Cox, Joseph 
- Winslow and Susie Allen, were among the visiting ministers 


impressive and profound, ever did best work unless 
he was a pastor as well as the preacher of the Word. 
For the preacher to meet the wants of the people, 
he must know the people, their joys, sorrows, hopes, 
fears, struggles, triumphs, surroundings—in a word, 
their spiritual condition. A pastor who lives apart 
from his people will fail. The great doctrines of 
Seripture may be preached with earnestness and 
fidelity, the great principles of the Gospel expounded 
and urged with more or less power upon a people 
of whom little if anything is known, but if the mes- 
sage in any large measure is to accomplish its mis- 
sion, it must be adapted to the present experience 
and present demands of those addressed, hence the 
great importance of a preacher knowing his people, 
to say nothing of the additional interest the people 
will take in him and in his message because they 
recognize him as personally interested in them. 
When the pastor has the confidence of the people 
he can lead them. He is not their lord, nor is he 
to sit in judgment on them. He is rather to be their 
comforter and their servant. 


Mt. Airy, N. C. 


Among Ourselues 


present. It was a very enjoyable season. L,. Clarkson Hin- 
shaw delivered some very able addresses. 

Following the quarterly meeting M. F. Swafford and Susie 
Allen continued in a protracted evangelistic effort. 

* * 

Abbie C. Wasson, whose obituary appears elsewhere, was 
a quiet, unpretentious Friend. She gave liberally of her 
means to the work of-the church. In her will she remembered 
the Foreign Mission and Temperance Committees of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, also gave to the fund for aged ministers 
and to Fairmount Academy, Ind., and to her home church. 

* x x 

A new enterprise has been instituted at Penn College, Ia. 
This is the establishing of “The Penn Lectures” which are 
a course givea by faculty members, one each month during 
six of the nine school months. 

The Triangular Debate among Penn, Parsons, and Leander 
Clark Colleges occurred the 16th ult. Penn won in both 
debates in which she participated. 

ead Ae 

Twelve new members were received by the meeting at 
Poughkeepsie the 25th ult. This day marked the beginning 
of the “Men and Religion” convention in that city. In the 
evening Roy B. Guild, National Executive Secretary of the 
“Men and Religion Forward Movement” delivered an address 
on the topic “What is Money.” ‘The attendance at both the 
morning and evening Services was very large. 

* * * 


A series of revival services held in Friends Church, at 
Grassy Run, Clinton County, Ohio, closed the 18th ult. It 
was in charge of Mary Sipe, of Ohio yearly meeting, who was 
assisted by the pastor, Benjamin Hawkins. Over thirty con- 
versions and renewals are reported, seventeen applied for 
membership by request and by letter. 

A revival is in progress now at Sabina, five miles from 


| Grassy Run. 


/ 
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Friends at Entiat, Wash., gave their pastor a pleasant sur- 
prise the evening of the 6th ult., that being his birthday. 
Dorothy Lee,. of Everett, Wash., recently held a series of 
meetings at Entiat, assisted by Flora Jones, also of Everett, 
and by the local pastor. Several conversions resulted, and 
six united with the meeting. 
x oe x 
The Pacific College Bulletin for the current quarter is 
devoted to the endowment campaign which was launched the 
first of the year. Friends at Pacific College are making an 
effort to secure a $100,000 endowment. This amount is abso- 
lutely necessary if the school is to maintain a high college 
standing and proceed on a substantial financial basis. 
RH tk 


The meeting at Salem, Ohio, where George E. Kent is 
located in pastoral work, has experienced a revival. Evangel- 
istic meetings were begun in First month, led by Edgar A. 
Wollam and Merrill M. Coffin, both from Cleveland. Shortly 
after the meetings began, Edgar A. Wollam was taken 
seriously ill with appendicitis and was operated on at Alliance 
Hospital. The concern for the meeting, however, continued 
to rest with Merrill M. Coffin, and though a young man with 
almost no experience in preaching, he continued the meetings 
with gratifying results. Several were definitely blessed and 


‘fifteen new members have been added to the meeting. 


ee Wika ak 


A special series of meetings was held at Earlham College 
from the 12th to 18th ult., under the auspices of the Christian 
Associations, Ellison R. Purdy assisting the young men and 
Mary Miars Harold the young women. ‘Their time was 
largely spent in personal work among the students. The 
result was a general strengthening of the religious life. 
About thirty were led to a public confession of Christ for 
the first time since entering college. Not counting students 
living at their own homes in Richmond, there are only 


about twenty-five students in Earlham who are not professing 


Christians. 
* * * 

Smithfield Quarterly Meeting was held at Worcester, Mass., 
Second month 8th. Charles H. Jones, chairman of the 
Evangelistic Committee of N. E. Yearly Meeting, was present 
and preached a powerful sermon. Elizabeth Jones, Harry 
Hole, Farland and Emma Randolph, from the gallery, besides 
several from the body of the house, took part in the meeting. 

In the business meeting Harry Hole was appointed clerk 
for the year. Much sympathy was manifested for those most 
affected by the return of Edna Metcalfe from Ramallah, 


_ because of ill health, -and the going again of Alice Whittier 


Jones. A bountiful dinner was served at the Y. W. C. A. 
rooms by the courtesy of Worcester Friends. 
ow Ok 


New life and interest are in evidence in the meeting at 
Springdale, Iowa. On First-day the 24th ult., the pastor, 
Ernest L. Gregory, on behalf of the church, welcomed into 
fellowship 17 new members, and four were transferred from 
associate to active membership.. The Bible school is also 
growing in numbers and interest. One new class was organized 
the first of the year and its average attendance has nearly 
doubled. The young people class has organized according 
to “New Movement” plans and has a membership of 25. 

The aged members, Aunt Hannah James, and Uncle John 
and Aunt Mary Pearson, are in fair health, though unable to 
attend meeting this winter. Elvira Negus has been poorly 
since Christmas and there is little hope for her recovery. 

x * * 

Friends of Selma, Ohio (Green Plain Monthly Meeting) 

recently held a three week’s series of meetings. 


William G. Thorne, a minister of Iowa, who many years 
ago resided in the neighborhood, was the principal speaker, 
the pastor assisting. Quite a number testified to conversion. 

Although the thermometer was near zero most of the time, 
the attendance was very good. The last meeting, Second 
month 18th, was a notable occasion. Some Friends spoke 
who are seldom heard. One young man in the back of the 
room rose and quietly expressed his determination to lead 
a Christian life; then three boys, one after the other, in 
different parts of the room, voiced their faith in Christ for 
the first time. 

A special feature of the meetings was the manner in which 
some of the young people engaged in personal work. ‘They 
are following up the work by holding cottage prayer meetings. 

*x* * * 


We are indebted to the current number of The Earlhamite 
for the following: “Raymond Binford, ’91, will receive the 
Ph.D. degree this June from Johns Hopkins University, 
where he has held the ‘Fellowship’ in Zoology this year. He 
has accepted a position as instructor in Invertebrate Zoology 
in the Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole, Mass., 
for this summer and has accepted the chair of Biology at 
Guilford College, North Carolina, for next year. He had a 
much better offer than this but took the Quaker job from 
a sense of duty. 

“Caswell Grave, having served the State of Maryland as 
Shell Fish Commissioner for six years, during the survey 
of the oyster lands of Maryland, will lay down this State 
work in May and take up active work again as Associate 
Professor of Zoology in Johns Hopkins University. His 
teaching work will be in Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates 
and in Natural History. The directorship of the course in 
Invertebrate Zoology at the Marine Biological Laboratory, 
at Woods Hole Mass., has also been placed in his hands. 
This course is only given during the summer.” 

* Ok O* 


Kokomo Quarterly Meeting was held at Kokomo, Ind., 
Second month 23d, 24th and 25th, and was favored with 
the presence of Robert W. Douglas, also Solomon Woodard, 
Western Yearly Meeting superintendent on temperance. The 
latter was helpful in all services, both Seventh and First-days. 

Forty years ago Robert W. Douglas, in company with Mary 
H. Rogers, held a series of meetings at Kokomo and was 
followed later by the evangelistic services of others. About 
the year 1875 he was called to act as pastor of this meeting, 
probably the first in the history of our denomination. His 
return to the scene of his early labors with an old-fashioned 
“Quaker concern” aroused much interest and a good attend- 
ance. Few of his former congregation remain but they stood 
up at one period in the First-day morning service to greet 
him and four who had been among the active members of 
his time spoke words of appreciation of his service. One 
of these, Asenath Nixon, is past ninety years of age. 

He preached with his usual fervor at both morning and 
evening services, Seventh and First-days; on Seventh-day 
evening at Courtland Ave., South Kokomo Meeting. Among 
the many themes which he touched upon was his Christian 
experience, which dated back to the time in the history of 
our Church when there was neither Sabbath School, Foreign 
Mission Work or Young People’s Society. He also empha- 
sized the fact that there is still a field and a message for 
the Quaker Church. 

Chas. R. Axton, formerly of Watseka, Ill, is now serving at 
Kokomo as pastor. He with his family, enter heartily into 
all the interests and activities of the Church. 

The quarterly meeting at this time concurred in the recom- 
mendation of Jane D. H. Moore, wife of Geo. H. Moore, 
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as a recorded minister of the Gospel. Geo. H. Moore was 
the former pastor of Kokomo Meeting, but is now at West- 
field, Indiana. 

Nathan and Esther Frame, who have been sojourning here 
‘through the winter, have left for Washington, D. C., and 
are at the home of a daughter. 

* Ok x 

The dedicatory exercises of the new academy building at 
Vermilion Grove, Ill, occurred Seventh-day the 17th ult. 
The day was bright and the crowd in attendance was large. 
Aurilena Ellis, president of the Board of Trustees presided. 
With her on the platform were Edith C. Shugart, principal 
of the school, and George H. Moore, a former principal. 
Before the regular program was introduced, May Richards, 
of the Senior Class, in a neat little speech, presented to the 
academy on behalf of the faculty and student body a picture 
of the old Roman Forum. ; 

The program was well rendered and enthusiastically 
received. A subsciption of almost: $2,000 was then taken to 
apply on the building fund. 

Following the exercises of the morning was a social hour, 


when all repaired to the domestic science room, where a lunch 
was served. 


In the afternoon the boys played a game of basketball, the 


first public exhibition of any sort in the new gymnasium. 
A fine spirit of good cheer and good fellowship prevailed. 

‘Members of the Alumni and other old students, as well 
as older members of Vermilion Quarterly Meeting have stood 
by this work beautifully from the beginning and subscriptions 
have been made much more freely than was anticipated. 

The gymnasium, 35 x 53 feet, store room, shower baths, 
furnace and coal rooms, are in the basement of the new 
building. A principal’s office, girls’ parlor and cloak rooms 
are on the first floor, while the second floor is divided into 
an assembly room, physical laboratory, library and recitation 
room. 
the new part, which was joined directly to the old in such 
a manner as to form a compact whole. The old building 
is divided into four large rooms, one of which will serve 
as a music room, one as a domestic science room, another 
as a chemical laboratory and the remaining one as recitation 
room. The chemical laboratory is being equipped with a 
fine laboratory table and other essentials and will be one 
of the best in the county. 

Much praise is due the Board of Trustees, the Building 
Committee and all who have contributed in any way to the 
success of this undertaking, but to no one man is there more 
credit due than to George H. Moore, who labored unceasingly 
to secure the desired subscription and has stood faithfully 
by the enterprise since its inception. ‘The entire cost of 


building and equipment up to date is about twelve thousand 
dollars, 


Correspondence 


To THe Eprror or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I observe from an article in THe AMERICAN Frienp, “Notes 
on Yearly Meeting Reports,” by C. E. Tebbetts, that the 
Western Yearly Meetings have lost considerably in member- 
ship, and as Kansas is one of them, I would like to offer 
a partial remedy. The Discipline says in receiving members 
it shall be the duty of the Pastoral Committee before present- 
ing the name to Ascertain, (1st) if they make a credible 
profession of faith in Christ as their Saviour; (2d) and 
accept the doctrines of Christian religion as held by Friends; 
(3d) whether their present life indicates the sincerity of their 
profession and (4th) whether they will conform to the Rules 
of Discipline. 


Ample halls and stairways complete the divisions of , 


I believe that most all converts are sincere when they begin 
to profess faith in Christ. But following a revival the Elders 
or Pastoral Committee fail to do their duty. We all know 
that an evangelist does not and is not expected to preach 
and explain all of the Friends doctrine, so if the Pastoral 
Committee does not take up the work it is left undone. New 
converts are taken into the church many times without any 
instruction as to what we believe, consequently when they 
are approached by members of other denominations who are 
better informed they are bewildered, not knowing the Scrip- 
tural foundation for our belief. As a result they are con- 
fronted with the alternative of joining the other denomination 
or going back into the world. For the meeting it means 
either giving a letter or dropping a name, which is not only 


a loss to our church, but it may be the destruction of a soul— 


and this by the unfaithfulness of the Pastoral Committee. 
I do not think that we will be blessed with increase of mem- 
bership until the Pastoral Committee wakes up to the respon- 
sible position they occupy. The evangelist may do his part, 
but if the Pastoral Committee fail, there is one link left out 
of the chain, and God will not bless us as he has been wont 
to do. 
J. S. Bown. 

Stafford, Kansas. 


Bourn 


Poot-Epwarps.—At Mt. Airy, N. C., Second month -18, 
1912, L. A. Pool and Rosa Edwards. 


Bird 

GaLLion.—At Huntington Park, Cal., First month 9, 1912, 
George Gallion. He was a consistent member of the Friends 
Church at Whittier, Cal. 

Hunt.—At Martinsville, Ohio, First month 14, 1912, Thos. 
Clarkson Hunt, in his seventieth year. He was a birthright 
member of Friends and was converted at an early age. 
Throughout his life he ‘was an active and esteemed member 
of the church. 

MerrIMAN.—At his home, near Keystone, Ind., Second 
month 19, 1912, Jasper Quimby Merriman, in his fifty-fifth 
year. A devoted Friend, active in Bible school and other 
church work. 

OverMAN.—At his home, near Harveyville, Kan., Second 
month 11, 1912, Ephraim Overman, in his ninety-second year. 
He was a life member with Friends. During the past summer 
he walked two and a half miles to meeting. He will be 
greatly missed as an Elder. 

Preacock.—At the home of her sister, in Hebron, Ind., First 
month 26, 1912, Ella Peacock, aged fifty-six. years. A useful 
and valued member of Earlington Friends Meeting, also of 
Thornton Quarterly Meeting, Indiana. 

Wasson.—At New Castle, Ind., Twelfth month 22, IoIt. 
Abbie C. Wasson, aged nearly 77 years. She was a consistent 
and loyal Friend, an Elder in New Castle Monthly Meeting 
for many years, and a devoted member of the W. C. T. U. 

WETHERALD.—Near Collins, N. Y., Twelfth month 7, 1911, 
John Wetherald, in his eighty-eighth year. The deceased was 
born in England and emigrated to America when nine years 
old. For thirty years he has lived within the limits of Collins 
Monthly Meeting. He was a life-long Friend and a consistent 
Christian. 

Woopy.—In Berkeley, Cal., Second month 9, 1912, Sarah J. 
Woody, aged sixty-three years. She was a native of Indiana, 
but has resided at various places in California since 1893. 
She was an earnest and faithful member of Friends. 


“~ 
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President Madero of Mexico, has two’ 


insurrections on his hands; one in the 
north, and the other in the south of his 
republic. He threatens to use as strong 
measures in suppressing these insurrec- 
tions as his predecessor, General Diaz, 
whom he criticised so severely for auto- 
cratic methods. 
a 

Now that Russia and Japan have 
agreed to adhere to the principles laid 
down by Secretary Knox in his note to 
the Powers concerning the protection 
of China, they have practically become 
the policy of the world. According to 
the terms of this plan no territorial 
advantage can be acquired nor loans be 
made to the nationals by any of the 
Powers without the consent of all the 
Powers. Great Britain and Germany have 
already expressed their acquiescence, and 
it is expected that replies will be forth- 
coming from the other Powers within 
a week or two. 

x ok Ox 

The South has been a little old-fash- 
joned in its educational ideas, and Vir- 
ginia and Georgia are said to be the 
only States which still bar women from 
advanced courses. But in Virginia a 
vigorous movement, supported by the 
State superintendent and the president 
and faculty of the University of Vir- 
ginia, is being made to establish a co- 
ordinate college for women as part of 


WAS QUICK TO SEE THAT COFFEE POISON 
WAS DOING THE MISCHIEF. 


_ A lady tells of a bad case of coffee 
poisoning and tells it in a way so simple 
and straightforward that literary skill 
could not improve it. 

“T had neuralgic’ headaches for 12 
years,’ she says, “and have suffered 
untold agony. When I first began to 
have them I weighed 140 pounds, -but 
they brought me down to IIo. 

“T went to many doctors and they gave 
me only temporary relief. So I suffered 
on, till one day, a woman doctor advised 
me to drink Postum. She said I looked 
like I was coffee poisoned. 

“So I began to drink Postum, and 
gained 15 pounds in the first few weeks 
and am still gaining, but not so fast as 
at first. My headaches began to leave 
me after I had used Postum about two 
weeks—long enough, J, expect, to get 
the coffee poison out of my system. 

“Now that a few months have passed 
since I began to use Postum, I can 
gladly say that I never know what a 
neuralgic headache is like any more, and 
it was nothing but Postum that relieved 
‘me. 

“Before I used Postum I never went 
out alone; I would get bewildered and 
would not know which way to turn. 
Now I go alone and my head is as 
clear as a bell. My brain and nerves 
are stronger than they have been for 
years.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich, 

“There’s a Reason.” and it is ex- 
plained in the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one abbears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 


dnterest. 


the university. It is forcibly urged that 

while 80 per cent. of the school teachers 

are women, they are now obliged to go 

outside of the State for their training. 
* ok x 


The generosity of J. P. Morgan and 
others to the Metropolitan museum of 
art is proving temporarily embarrassing. 
With one great wing still uncompleted, 
it is announced that there must be still 
another if the gifts and loans which are 
pouring in are to be displayed. Director 
Robinson reports that not only is every 
inch of the present available space occu- 
pied, but the wing under construction 
has been spoken for twice over. Mean- 
while the removal to New York of the 
Morgan collections in the Victoria and 
Albert museum and his London home 
is proceeding. 

* Ok Ox 


Whatever may be the situation with 
regard to the college fraternities, it is 
plain that the secret societies in the 
high schools are fighting a losing cause, 
and the time seems not far distant 
when they will have disappeared. In 
the Educational Review, Roscoe Conk- 
ling Hill gives the results of an inquiry 
instituted by the educational authorities 
of a Colorado school district. A cir- 
cular letter was sent to all Colorado 
high schools and to many schools out- 
side the State, asking for an opinion on 
the fraternity system. Out of forty-five 
replies received, forty-four were hostile 
and one was indifferent. 

kk Ox 


Between the centenary celebrations to 
the memory of distinguished Americans 
dead it is pleasant to note the rounding 
of the 8oth year by a distinguished living 
American—Bishop John H. Vincent of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
anniversary occurred Sixth-day. By his 
founding, in 1870, of the Chautauqua 
assembly, he started a movement which 
has been of incalculable value in ex- 
tending education beyond the prescribed 
limits of the schools, public and private. 
The Chautauqua movement has provided 
for thousands the sympathy and _ co- 
operation which they have needed to 
help them. to their purpose to broaden 
their intellectual interests and equip- 
ment. The fine enthusiasm and broad 
discernment of the prophet are in Bishop 
Vincent’s make-up. 


Notices 


We can no longer fill orders for “The 
Life of *J. Bevan Braithwaite” at the 
special price of $1.16, as our stock is 
exhausted. The book can be secured 
at the regular price ($2.66 prepaid) by 
addressing The Friends Book and Tract 
Committee, 144 E. 20th St. New York 
City. 


I write to correct an error in the 
notice I mailed you a few days since. 
T wished a copy of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting Minutes of 1831. You have 
it London Yearly Meeting. 

Win1tam P. HENLEY. 


Friends Freedmen’s Association, in 
their constant and increasing care for 
Christiansburg Industrial Institute. sees 
the many needs of the large company 


; of young people who come there to he 


est, best Heat Sea 
hot-breads, cake and 
pastry. Renders the 
food more digestible 
and wholesome. 


taught. Will Friends contribute liber- 
ally—partly worn clothing and shoes? 
New material for use in the sewing 
department is very much appreciated. 
Everything sent is put to excellent use. 
All contributions may be sent to Friends 
Institute, 20 S. 12th St., Philadelphia, 
not later than Third month 12th, plainly 
marked “For Christianburg Industrial 
Institute.” 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS — 


TRANSIENT. BOARDERS DESIRED in a 
refined homein Washington. Very convenient 
to car line and Union Station. Laura N 
Witson, 46 Slee St., Washington, D. C. 


“THE JOY OF LITTLE FOLKS.” A stele f in 
the Old Testament: A Bible Game. Delight- 
ful and Instructive Sunday Amusement. 
Coutains over 100 pictures of Old Testament 
Subjects. Young and old enjoy playing it. 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. For Sale by A. B. 
THOMAS, 1718 John Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANY BREAKFASTS are spoiled by preakind 
an egg and finding things. to say the least -a 
trifle mixed. Unpleasant. is it not? Spring 
chicken is fine, but everything in its place. 
This can be avoided by allowing me to supply 
vour table with Large, White. Sanitary. Sterile 
Eggs. So fresh youcan almost hear the cackle. 
Delivered in any quantity. daily if desired. 
Correspondence Solicited “DARLINGTON 
EGG FARM, Alfred P. Edge, Darlington, Md. 


INVITATIONS 


We printed the unique invitations, 


etc., for the annual meeting of the 
Friends’ Historical Society, held in 
Philadelphia, Second month 26th—the 


most successful meeting of this Society. 


We shall be pleased to co-operate with 
others who need similar printing. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 
921-923 Filbert Street -- PHILADELPHIA 
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DREERS 32s: 


TO make your garden a success, you 
Devil find an invaluable guide in 


Dreer’s Garden Book 
AN encyclopedia on gardening, of 
288 pages, 1000 splendid photo- 
reproductions, 4 color pages and 6 duo- 


tone plates. Full directions given for 
growing flowers, plants, bulbs, vege- 
tables, lawn grass and farm seeds. 

Call or Write Mailed Free 


HENRY A. DREER 


714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


PHONE CONN CHIONS 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 

HERMAN NEWMAN 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


ON [OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST 

FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 

forty years. We collect and remit interest wherever 
|_ investors desire. Write for booklet and list. : 


| ELLSWORTH AND JONES: 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
Bei TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


WilliamS. | 
Yarnall 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 

418 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 

Custom of Friends 


M I L L J N E R v¢ specially solicited 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY } 


THE FIRST REPRODUCTION OF THE 
ORIGINAL MANUSCRI?T OF 


The Journal of George Fox 


Edited from the Mss. by NORMAN PENNEY, F.S.A. 
With an Introduction by T. EDMUND HARVEY, M. A. 


MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT FOR WEST LEEDS 


This edition of The Journal of George Fox, differs from 
all its predecessors in that it is printed VERBATIM 
ET LITERATIM from the original manuscripts, whilst 
the first edition, (issued in 1694) which has been tollowed 


in all subsequent ones, was much edited and altered. 


EDITION LIMITED TO 250 COPIES 


IN TWO VOLUMES. Price, $6.50, net. Bound in 
Grey Buckram, Gilt top. With two photogravure por- 
traits and three facsimilies. 


Vol. I—pp. xlii+-470 Vol. II—pp. viii+-530 


Orders will be filled in order as received, and the 
books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


THE JOHN C..WINSTON CO. 


1010 Arch Street PHILADELPHIA 


The Provident Life =« Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 
Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwardi 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
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N the still air the music lies unheard ; 
In the rough marble beauty hides unseen ; 
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The master’s touch, the sculptor’s chisel keen. 


Great Master, touch us with thy skilful hand, 
Let not the music that is in us die; 

Great Sculptor, hew and polish us; nor let 
Hidden and lost, thy form within us lie. 
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Ghe International Bible School Pessan 


FIRST QUARTER. LESSON XII. 


THIRD MONTH 24, IQT2. 


FEASTING AND FASTING. 
MarK 2: 13-22. 
GoLpEN TExt.—I came not to call the righteous, but sinners. 


Mark 2: 17. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Third month 


Mark 2: 13-22. 
Third-day. Call to service. 
Fourth-day. 
Fifth-day. 
Sixth-day. 
Seventh-day. 
First-day. Gospel feasting. 


True fasting. 


Time.—Probably in late spring or 
early summer of A. D. 28. Soon after 
the last lesson. 

Place—Somewhere near Capernaum, 
on the shores of the Sea of Galilee. 

Rulers.—As in previous lessons. 

Parallel Accounts.—Matt. 
Luke 5: 27-39. 

The present lesson follows immedi- 
ately after the last in all three of the 
synoptics. How long in point of time 


is not told, but it probably was very | 


soon. The place was probably not dis- 
tant. In the country there was more 
room and less likelihood of interruption. 

73. “By the seaside.” Rather; “to 
the seaside.” “Again.” The only re- 
corded instance, so far, of Jesus being 


by the sea was that mentioned in 1; 16- | 


20. “Resorted.” Came and went. Jesus 
staid there and people came to hear Him. 

14. “As He passed by.” 
going to the place where He taught. 
He was always on the lookout for op- 
portunities. “Levi, the son of Al- 
pheus.” As Thomas was probably the 
twin brother of Matthew, Alphzeus was 
probably the father of two 
Apostles. Levi is called Matthew 
the Gospel of Matthew. Alpheus, the 
father of James, was doubtless another 
man, as James and Matthew are never 


put together, while Matthew and 
Thomas always are. 

“Sitting at the place of toll.” R. V. 
Where duties were paid. He was a 


subordinate tax-gatherer, or, in Biblical 
language, a publican. 
usually natives because 

know local conditions: best. 


they 


9: 9-17; | 


As Jesus was | 


of the | 
in | 


These men were | 
would | 
They were | 


greatly disliked by the Jews, not only | 
because they were a continual reminder | 


of the national humiliation, but because, 


naturally, they were often extortionate, | 


and, moreover, were looked upon 
traitors to their race. “Follow me.” 
Doubtless Matthew had heard Jesus be- 
fore and knew of His teachings and 


as. | 
| Jew. 


mighty works, and the personal call was | 


all that was needed to make him a fol- 
lower. 

act 
his house.” Luke tells us, “And Levi 
made him a great feast in his house.” 
He invited his old companions. ‘Sin- 
ners.” 
guilty of some crime against the laws, 
or perhaps simply the vicious or de- 
graded class. 

16. The scribes and Pharisees fol- 
lowed to see what was going on and 
doubtless to find something of which to 


“That he was sitting at meat in | 


Those who were or-had been | 


The marriage feast. 
Chief of sinners. 


18th. Feasting and fasting. 


Matt. 4: 12-22, 


A publican called. Luke 19: 1-10, 
Isa. 58: I-11. 


Matt. 22: 1-14, 
Letnn. ear 
Luke 5: 33-39. 


accuse Jesus. “How is it that He eateth 
and drinketh with publicans and_ sin- 
ners?” They spoke to the disciples. It 
was not an unnatural exclamation. 
They had been brought up to think such 


action was wrong and contaminating. 


Such a practice, in the eye of a strict 
Jew, would be sufficient to discredit the 
claim of Jesus to be a Rabbi or teacher. 

17. Jesus either overheard the re- 
mark or his disciples told Him. “They 
that are whole.” Literally, “are strong.” 


He first speaks figuratively comparing 


| the righteous to well persons, and sin- 


ners to the sick or those in need of help. 
The contrast is between righteous men 
and sinful men. It is the spiritually sick 
that need help. Jesus summons sinners 
that they may be saved. Note the dif- 
ference between this and the ordinary 


_ relation of the sick and the physician. 


In ordinary life it is the sick who sum- 
mon the physician. Here it is the phy- 
sician who summons the sick, The 
Pharisees might think Jesus classed 
them under the “righteous,” but His 
words elsewhere show that He rather 
classed them with those who were “ex- 
tortionate,’ “devourers of widows’ 
houses,” and “hypocrites.” “The Phar- 
isees, no doubt, recognized God’s love 
for righteousness and that He would 
love the righteous, but they did not un- 
derstand that that love would seek to 
produce righteousness where it was 
not.” Matthew adds that beautiful 
passage from Hosea (6:6), “I desire 


| mercy and not sacrifice.” 


18. The Pharisees had complained of 
Jesus that He claimed to forgive sins, 
then that He consorted with publicans 
and sinners, and they now bring a third 
accusation—that of not fasting. Fasts 
were an important part of religious life 
and practice in the view of the strict 
The Pharisees were to “fast oft.” 
With them it was purely formalism. 
With John and his disciples it was ascet- 
icism. For mere formalism Jesus had no 
use; while asceticism was wholly out of 
place while He was with His disciples. 

18. “And John’s disciples and _ the 
Pharisees were fasting.” R. V. This 
gives the meaning clearly. A fast was 
going on when the question was asked. 
It was an appropriate time to ask. 

19. “Can the sons of the bride-cham- 
ber fast while the bridegroom is with 


them?” These *were the intimate 
friends of the bridegroom. It is a 
Hebrew idiom occurring not  infre- 


quently in the New Testament; such as 


“sons (or children) of wrath,’ “sons 
of belial.” “They cannot fast.” This is 
said of the inward feeling, not of any 
outward act. That is, when the heart 
is full of joy, it cannot have the feeling 
of which fasting is intended to be the 
outward symbol. 

20. This verse is given by those who 
believe in external asceticism as a jus- 
tification, and indeed as a prophecy, of 
the outward act being a part of church 
practice. But the whole tenor of the 
passage shows that Jesus is speaking of 
spiritual, not of outward fasting. Com- 
pare also Isa. 58: 3-8. i 

20-22. “These analogies are a further 
answer to the question why His dis- 
ciples do not fast. It is that “the new 
teachings and the old forms do not be- 
long together. The old religion at- 
tempted to regulate conduct by rules 
and forms, the new by principles and 
motives, and these are foreign, the one 
to the other.” Nothing is said about 
fasting as such, but against fasting by 
rule, for this is against the very spirit 
of Christianity. 

The change in the Revised Version 
from “bottles” to “skins” is needful in 
order for the parable to have any force. 
Compare also Psa. 119: 83, Amer. R. V. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH 24, IQI2. 
THE SALOON AND ITS ALLIES. 
Has. 2: I-15. 

DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
THIRD MONTH I8TH. 


II—The saloon’s supporters. I Cor. 
0 2Opsr0: 
III—A nest of corruption. Ps. 64: 


I-10. 
IV.—Idleness an ally. 
V.—The “license” ally. 


lsaeseiteat 7s 
Tsams 822423" 


VI.—Our neglect an ally. Jas. 4: 17. 
VII. The saloon breed. Rom, 1: 
28-32. 


Name one ally of the saloon. 
Name one way in which we can fight 
the saloon: 
What are some encouraging signs in 
the warfare against the saloon? 
POINTERS. 


The saloon question is many-sided— 
let no one think the evil can be eradi- 
cated by attacking it from one quarter 
only. ; 

* *x ’ 

Like men, the saloon must be judged 
by the company it keeps—its allies are, 
if possible, more disreputable than itself. 

*x * ~ 

A saloon divorced from its allies loses 
much of its customary danger and power. 

tee SES 


That the saloon has become “the 
working-man’s club,” is a reflection on 
Christian negligence, and not an argu- 
ment in favor of drink. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Abstinency is favorable both to the 

head and to the pocket—Horace Greeley. 
; ee eer ; 

Like so many boxes of Pandora, dram- 
shops are hourly scattering plagues of 
every kind,—natural, moral, political — 
John Adams. 


(Continued on page 175.) 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 
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No. 11 


What is Orthodox ? 


The Gospel of John gives the best definition of 
Orthodoxy that has ever been given. It is “all the 
truth.” In that great discourse which fills the four- 
teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, ending with 
the wonderful prayer recorded in the seventeenth 
chapter, “the Flock of Christ,” which is John’s name 
for the Church, is thought of as under the care and 
guidance of an ever-present Spirit of Truth, who is 
to be the Comforter, the Strengthener, the Remem- 
brancer, the Fulfiller of the work Christ has begun. 
The Church under the guidance of this Spirit is, 
however, not to be an unprogressive copy of. the 
past. It is to be an ever-unfolding affair. Its face 
is to be always turned toward the future. Its motto 
is to be “onward”—“Greater things than these shall 
ye do”’—and its one mark of orthodoxy is to be 
receptivity for all the truth—‘‘He shall guide you 
into all the truth.” 

It is a cause for deep regret, I think, that this 
program for the Church has been so seldom put in 
practice. 
erally been to get a static, unprogressive orthodoxy, 
to treat “truth” as though it were an unexpanding 
deposit. As a matter of historical fact, orthodoxy 
has always been changing. Every great epoch of 
the Chureh has been marked by the discovery of 


In the actual Church the struggle has gen- 


new meaning in the ancient message, of fresh truth 
in the old doctrines. Even such a central doctrine as 
the Atonement has in century after century been 
re-translated into the living thought of the time, and, 
of course, must be so re-translated if it is to quicken 
men’s hearts and move their wills. The Church, 
admit this adaptation 


have generally sup- 


however, has been very slow to 
and adjustment. Its leaders 
posed that the way to guard the heritage was to clamp 
the truth into an unyielding form and hold it fast 
bound in the terms which time has made sacred. 
But, as I say, this rigidity is not at all the ideal 
of John’s Gospel. There is no thought in that great 
discourse of an orthodoxy which consists of truth 
fixed final 


Orthodoxy there consists in the loyal pursuit of 


clamped into a and form of words. 


truth, in the widening of the vision, in the expanding 


of the mind. He that willeth to do God’s will shall 


know the doctrine, and he that followeth the guidance 
of the Spirit of Truth shall go forward into an 
ever-expanding truth and an ever-increasing power 
of life. This has generally been the Quaker ideal. 
“Abide in the Light and you will see more Light,” 
James Parnell wrote to his friends, before he went 
to martyrdom in Colchester Castle. “Let everyone 
expect an increase, and experience a growth upward 
from the child’s state, and grow more and more 
into the fulness of Christ in whom all fulness dwells,” 
wrote, in substance, John Burnyeat, who was one of 
the foremost apostles, if not the foremost apostle, of 
Quakerism in the American colonies. John Robin- 


son, the great pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers, was not 


a Quaker, but he had already anticipated the spirit 
and many of the ideals of Quakerism, and in his fare- 
well address to the Pilgrims, as they embarked for 
the new world, he beautifully expresses this pro- 
gressive and unfolding character of truth: “I charge 
vou before God and His blessed angels that you 
follow me no further than you have seen me follow 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 


you by other instruments of His, be as ready to 


If God reveal anything to 


receive it as ever you were to receive any truth by 
my ministry, for I am verily persuaded, I am very 
confident, the Lord has more truth yet to break forth 
out of His holy word.” There you hear the very 
Once 


more the face is turned forward and the eye is made 


note of that last discourse in John’s Gospel. 


ready for fresh dawnings of light. It is precisely 


There must be 


no slighting of the precious faith which our fathers 


the attitude which we need today. 
and mothers have tested. We must not loosen our 
hold upon the legacy of the ages and let it slip away 
as though it were done with and outdated. But we 
must not, either, suppose that we can keep it by 
clamping it into a stiff and unyielding form any 
more than one can “keep” a child by fixing it into 
such stout and tight-fitting clothes that it shall never 
grow away from its sweet and charming baby form! 
No, not thus shall we be orthodox. All truth which 
has been demonstrated belongs in the archives of 
orthodoxy. The moment any truth is established as 


verily true it thereby becomes orthodox, and all 
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0 
other truth will square with it and adjust to it. 
It is not orthodox to believe that the earth is flat, 
nor to believe that it is the center of the solar system, 
of those views is true. It is not, and 
can be, orthodox to believe anything that is 
Therefore 


for neither 
never 


not so. if we wish and intend to be 


_ orthodox we must take the truth seriously, we must 


form in our souls a deep and sacred loyalty to truth, 


/ and we must be ready to go all the way which the 


eternal spirit of truth is leading—even into all the 
truth, for that is the only orthodoxy that is worth 


Rote 


much. 


Current Events 


anx Coniuments 


Missions in 1911 


The American Friends Board of Foreign Missions 


has just issued its seventeenth annual report, in which | 


Charles E. Tebbetts reviews the field for 1911. The 
outstanding features of the general movement are: 
(1) Greater efficiency, and (2) a growing spirit 
of unity on the foreign field. As a result of the 
Edinburgh Conference more efficient courses for the 
training of missionaries have been provided both in 
England and America, and a wider interest in mis- 
sion study has developed. There has been more 


liberal giving than ever before, and some large 
bequests were made. Concerning unity, the report 
says: 


The movement toward unity seems to have 
won the heart and controlled the purpose of mis- 
sionaries and native Christians almost every- 
where in the mission lands. ‘‘The Conference 
of Federated Missions” and the ‘‘League for the 
Promotion of the Union of Christian Churches” 
are signs of the tendency in Japan. China has 
educational union in full swing at several 
important centers. ‘“‘The Evangelical Union of 
South America” was formed during the year. 
In South Africa a “Basis of Union” has been 
up to be submitted to the Baptist, Congregation- 


alist and Presbyterian churches who are seeking 
to unite. A tendency in the churches under 
missionary auspices to fraternize in mutual help- 
fulness and present a united front is more and 
more in evidence. The imported denominational 
distinctions, not always marked in the past by 
the kindliest attitude, are being quietly ignored 
or gently turned down as not congenial in a 
C hristian church which stands alana i in the face 
of a solid and mighty heathenism. 


ws 
The Work in Friends Fields 


Reviewing the situation among Friends, Chas. E. 
Tebbetts finds the work of the different yearly meet- 
ings very much “interlocked” and bound together 
in a common interest.” Below we reproduce the table 
of comparative statistics covering five years. While 
the increase in average giving is greater than that in 
membership, compared with: the increase in prices 
and wealth it is doubtless not so large as it should be. 
An encouraging feature is the grow ‘th in the number 
of bequests. The American Friends Board received _ 
$5,500 from this source last year. Special attention 
is directed to the present great need for relief in 


China and to the advisability of making contributions 


through our Board: 


1907 1908 1909 I9IO Igtt 

Yearly Meetings ar. ¥ oe Ae zr 

Contribu- Aver Contribu- Aver Contribu- Aver- Contribu- Aver. Contribu- Aver- 
tions age tions age tions age tions age tions age 

New England....] $4,652 00 $1 07] $11,171 00 $2 56] $5,481 08 $1 28] $7,186 05 $1 70] $5,050 07 $1 23 
Newe;Vork.ct. a. 5,103 00 I 44 5,925 00 I 70 4,341 13 I 22 3,852 74 I 10 6,323 24 I 79 
Philadelphia 11,579 00 2 64| 16,006 68 3 65] 14,103 74 3 21] 13,198 60 3.05| 17,834 890 4 06 
Baltimore 2,654 00 2 21 2,361 74 2 00 1,666 38 I 40 2,510 76 2 08 3,408 82 2 86 
Canadaw ve ones 1,728 00 157 1,822 74 I 74 1,691 21 I 54 1,921 56 I 84 1,914 23 |’ 1 80 
North Carolina. . 1,598 00 24 1,619 83 24 1,181 55 17 1,968 28 28 1,649 77 © 28 
Wilmington 3,314 00 51 2,220 31 30] 2,054 62 33 2,433 79 38] 2,059 56 32 
Ohiom. sae ar 6,290 00 I 09 6,836 45 Lely, 9,146 98 ae 7,885 35 1537 11,813 97 2 02 
Indiana ae 10,886 00 55 7,807 27 40 9,227 31 44 9,249 .56 46 9,708 13 47 
Westemn-c a. os 6,856 00 47 6,055 12 30 5,180 21 33 7,204 06 46 6,202 63 40 
Towa aeete see 10,037 00 |. 94 5,724 34 62 7,240 87 81 7,842 54 76 6,875 10 80 
KaAtisas Moe 2 tenes 2,030 00 18 2,039 18 17 2,134 20 18 4,970 40 4I 5,788 13 49 
Oregon ~ 1,500 00 70 2,251 66 I 16 1,863 34 04 1,980 14 90 1,905 70 81 
California) o0i..% 3,063 00 I 40 7,276 70 I 56 4,704 08 I 8,102 90 2 80 5,940 23 I 97 
Nebraska tecistc lect. cece lex 39 95 47 683835 gel eas 7 1,018 39 53 1,434 05 67 
Other Sources ~~ 3:023400 Saco SR el bers enor 13,800 Orla tee aos | dere eecatws o e Lecenee SACIECAS abl cues 
American Friends] $72,170 00 771 $77,047 '07 80] $84,600 12 85] $83,501 47 80] $88,514 O1 go 
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The opportunity for Friends is greater this year 
than ever before. A better organization of our forces 
and more exact defining of our field increase cor- 
respondingly. In addition to its regular work. the 
American Board is appealing for $50,000 with which 
to build and equip a school of higher grade in each 
of the three fields—Central Africa, Cuba and Mexico. 
This. is work in which everyone can have a part. 

oe 
The Treaties Defeated 

The failure of the Senate to ratify the general 
arbitration treaties is most humiliating to us as a 
nation, especially in view of the fact that politics 
rather. than principle finally determined their fate. 
So evident was popular approval that the Senate 
dared not reject the treaties outright. Instead they 
eliminated the paragraphs relating to the joint high 
commission by a vote of 42 to 40, and after further 
eurtailing their scope, ratified them by a vote of 
76 to 3. It is questionable whether in their present 
form the President and Secretary of State will deem 
it worth while to submit the treaties to the other 
eontracting parties, England and France. 

It has been said that the Senate is “the graveyard 
of treaties,” and in reference to arbitration treaties 
this is very near the truth. No one has forgotten 
the fate of the earlier arbitration treaty with Eng- 
land, which President Cleveland and President 
McKinley vainly urged upon the Senate. Not even 
President Roosevelt was able to induce the Senate to 
ratify the arbitration treaties of 1905, except in a 
form which caused the documents to be pigeon-holed 
in the State Department. 

The Senate, furthermore, has at one stroke put an 
end to the negotiations which the President was 
planning at once to take up with Germany and 
Japan, and possibly other nations, in the hope of 
securing similar arbitration agreements. Thus the 
net result is depressing and disastrous in far-reaching 
ways. It puts the United States in the attitude of 
refusing to acept the offered leadership in binding 
the world together in indissoluble peace. _ 

That this disappointing course of the Senate is an 
absolute misrepresentation of the wishes of the great 
majority of the people of this country we have no 
doubt. If it was intended as a blow at the Presi- 
dent, the reaction is, in our opinion, certain to be in 
his favor. 

Ro 
Amundsen Reaches South Pole 


Roald Amundsen, a Norwegian explorer, arrived 
at Hobart, Tasmania, last week, with the glad news 
that he and four companions had, on Twelfth month 
14th, reached the South Pole and spent three days 
taking observations. It is a thrilling account which 
he gives of his trip from winter quarters on an ice 
barrier just inside the Antarctic Cirele, up over the 
ice plains, across the mountains and far in on the 
plateau of the great southern continent. The story 
is straightforward and full of geographic interest. 
Nothing of that egotism and selfishness so prominent 


in the Peary affair mars the record. When the pole 
was finally attained, we read: ‘All of us gathered 
around the colors—a beautiful silk flag—all hands 
taking hold of it and planting it. The vast plateau 
on which the pole is standing got the name of the 
‘King Haakon VII: Plateau.’ It is a vast place, alike 
in all directions; mile after mile during the night we 
circled around the camp.” 

Roald Amundsen, though but forty years of age, 
is a navigator and scientist of high standing. He 
holds the distinction of having discovered the north 
magnetic pole, and of having sailed from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific through the Northwest Passage, spend- 
ing two winters with his ship fast in the ice. He 
has now attained the South Pole, and is probably its 
discoverer, though an expedition under Captain 
Robert Scott, of England, is supposed to have been 
in the vicinity at about the same time. Word from 
Scott, however, has not yet been received. 


Sad 


Presidential Candidates 


Progress may be measured from week to week in 
the field of national polities as, one after another, 
candidacies are launched and public expression is 
recorded in support, opposition or indifference. On 
the Democratic side Governor Woodrow Wilson, of 
New Jersey, is the leading candidate, with six 
aspirants for the Presidency in the field against him. 
One of these, ex-Governor Folk, of Missouri, is 
hardly to be considered, since he gave up the contest 
for delegates in his own State in favor of Speaker 
Champ Clark. Clark’s campaign is encountering 
obstacles. Southern support has been diverted to 
Chairman Underwood, of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, who is now making an active can- 
vass for delegates. Governor Marshall, of Indiana, 
and Governor Foss, of Massachusetts, wish it to be 
known that they are ready to respond to the mandate 
of the people. Among conservative Democrats, Gov- 
ernor Harmon, of Ohio, is the favorite candidate. 
The Republican forces are divided between President 
Taft and ex-President Roosevelt. Senators La Fol- 
lette and Cummins have not withdrawn from the 
race, but most of their followers are shouting for 
Theodore Roosevelt, who is now the recognized leader 
of the progressives. His candidacy, however, is by 
no means a walk-over. Some of Roosevelt’s best 
friends refuse to follow him as a third term aspirant. 
His Columbus speech, with its declaration for the 
recall of judicial decisions on constitutional ques- 
tions by popular vote, has been repudiated by most 
men who have expressed their opinions upon it. 
There is much disapproval of the attempt to over- 
turn the third term tradition by way of a broken 
pledge and broken faith with President Taft. The 
Roosevelt strength lies in the West. Today the East 
and South seem to be against him. Both the Presi- 
dent and ex-President have promised to refrain from 
offensive personalities, and it is to be hoped that this 
pledge at least will not be broken in the fight for 
supremacy. 
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Personal Experiences During the Szchwan 
Troubles 
BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 

For days previous to the actual outbreak in 
Chengtu it was evident that trouble was brewing. 
Immediately upon the proclamation of the republic 
there flocked into the city thousands of desperate 
characters who had been fighting against Viceroy 
Chao Er Feng and who now came to see what they 
could get from the new government. Frequent 
quarrels occurred between the old and the new divi- 
sions of the army, and day after day the soldiers 
who had been released from military discipline dur- 
ing the season of rejoicing indulged more and more 
in every sort of wickedness. Though the leaders 
realized in a measure the seriousness of the situation, 
they were practically powerless. Had they succeeded 
in their plan of sending the soldiers out to garrison 
the cities throughout the province, all might have 
gone well, but the soldiers demanded a present of 
three months’ extra pay as a condition of their 
departing. On the refusal of the new government to 
grant this, the old division soldiers deposed their 
commanders and the president of the republic, and 
then proceeded to loot the city. In this they were 
joined by a portion of the new division soldiers and 
by the police. 

On Twelfth month 8th I was living alone in the 
Friends compound, when about noon the news came 
that the-soldiers had quarreled and had begun to 
fight. As the direction of any possible flight to 
join the rest of the foreigners was likely to be cut off 
by the disturbances, there was nothing to do but 
remain at home and await developments. In rapid 
succession, as events followed one another, came the 
news: ‘They have started to loot the pawnshops” ; 
“All the shops with foreign goods on the Great East 
Street are being looted’; “They have seized the 
government bank and are looting the cash shops,” 
and ‘‘The officials of the government have fled.”” The 
-evangelist from our street chapel advised me to take 
a few things and hide in some Chinese house. The 
trouble commenced at the opposite side of the city, 
but it kept working nearer, and at 5 P. M. we began 
to hear shooting, and the servants came in with the 
report that the looters were coming down the street 
leading to our premises. Being in doubt whether they 
would come to our compound, I sent a servant to 
find, if possible, a place where I might hide. He 
soon returned with the news that a family named 
Tung, whose property adjoins ours, was quite willing 
to take me in, so just at dusk I went over to their 
compound, the servant carrying a load of the things 
I most wanted to save. The Tung family received 
me with the utmost kindness, assigning a room, where 
my cook spread my bedding and prepared supper. 

About 7 P. M. a lurid glow announced a fire not 
far from us, and soon other flames appeared in 
various parts of the city. I feared that a large 
portion of the city would be burned, but as there 
was no wind the fires did not spread, and the damage 


from this source was inconsiderable. One of, the 
flames which I saw was caused by the burning of the 
yamen of the provincial treasurer, after its treasure 
had been taken. Shortly after 8 P. M. I climbed 
over the wall into our own compound to get some 
things which I had forgotten, and after returning 
I lay down without removing my clothes. Sleep 
would not come, however, for all night long bands of 
marauders were going through the streets shooting 
and plundering. Sometimes they came so near that 
we could hear the -bullets sing through the air. 
About 11.30 P. M. I was standing in the courtyard, 
talking with several of the Chinese, when suddenly 
a bullet passed so close that we all scattered to our 
places inside the buildings. The night seemed more 
awful than it really was, because I supposed the 
robbers were shooting men. Evidently, however, the 
shots were intended merely to frighten people, and 
as most of the owners of property offered no resistance 
to the looters, there was very little loss of life. About 
4 A. M. I got a little sleep, but was up again at 
5 A. M., and made another pilgrimage over the wall 
to our compound, where I called together the helpers 
and arranged for the oversight of the work during 
my absence. Fortunately I had foreseen the trouble 
early enough the day before to close the training- 
school and send the students home. 

My plan was to cross the city to the Canadian 
Methodist Mission, and go from there to the river. 
In ease I could not engage a boat of my own, I 
hoped to find a corner on one already engaged. 
Waiting until daylight, lest in the darkness I might 
be shot by someone who could not distinguish that 
I was a foreigner, I started out, accompanied by my 
cook. By this time the looting had largely ceased, 
although people were still hurrying through the 
streets with furs, rolls of silk and valuables of all 
descriptions. In places the streets .were literally 
strewn with pawnshop tags which had been torn from 
the stolen goods and thrown aside. Occasionally I 
met soldiers, sometimes riding, their guns, with fixed 
bayonets, protruding from the sedan chair; but no ~ 
one stopped me, and I found the trip across the city 
by no means so difficult as I had anticipated. I 
spent most of the day helping with the goods at the 


boats, and toward night took my own goods on board 


a boat with several missionaries of the Methodist 
Episcopal and Baptist Missions. As we were near 
a large boat laden with booty, which, it was rumored, 
was in danger of being recaptured during the night, 
we naturally wished to change our location, so we 
finally induced our captain to drop down the river 
a little, where we anchored near some other boats of 
our party. We enjoyed a good night’s rest, but one 
of the boats was not so fortunate, as a group of 
men on the opposite bank began firing in its direction. 
On First-day morning, Twelfth month 10th, while 
still within sight of the city, we met [Mr.] Ritchie, 
the district postmaster, and learned that on the pre- 
ceding afternoon he and two other gentlemen had 
encountered two bands of brigands, one of which 
numbered two hundred men, and had been robbed 
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of a large sum of money. The three gentlemen 
finally abandoned their goods, and walked back to 
the city to secure an escort of soldiers. In hearing 
this, all the boats of our party gathered at the 
Thunder God Temple to wait until this escort could 
be secured. 
Here, indeed, was a pretty situation! Even if 
soldiers could be secured, in such times as these 
would they be trustworthy, or would they join forces 
with the robbers and help themselves to the posses- 
sions of the foreigners? Even should they prove 
trustworthy, it seemed probable that they would have 
to fight, as it was reported that there were many 
large bands of robbers between Chengtu and Kiating, 
- well armed and waiting for the foreigners, whose 
boats they well knew must pass by a certain route. 
These desperadoes would have every advantage of 
position and concealment, whereas the thin sides of 
the boats would form almost no protection from their 
fire. I believed, on the other hand, that if I left the 
party and traveled by land I should probably be 
robbed and lose my goods, but there would be less 
danger to my own life, and I should avoid the neces- 
sity of traveling with armed escort, the responsibility 
for whose lives would be mine if they were killed 
while fighting to save my possessions. I knew that 
being alone, even if I lost everything, I could walk 
and, if need be, beg my way to» Chungking or 
Wanhsien, and, besides, I hoped that I might join 
our Tungchwan missionaries and so perhaps be of 
service in helping the ladies of that party to escape. 
I therefore removed my belongings from the boat, 
_ and, returning to my home in the city, made prepara- 
tions to start the following morning. I re-packed 
my goods, taking only one load of the things most 
indispensable, and in these I hid part of my money, 
being careful to secrete it here and there in places 
least likely to be discovered. To my cook I gave 
some money, which he rolled in the dough of small 
biscuits, baking one dollar in the center of each. 
The bulk of my money I disposed of in a manner 
which, owing to the present unsettled conditions of 
the country, it is not wise to describe. Early on 
Twelfth month 11th I started out, being accompanied 
by two servants (as my cook was afraid to go alone), 
a earrier and {Mr.| Yuen, one of my student evan- 
gelists who wished to accompany me the first day’s 
journey. For the first twenty li all went well, but 
shortly after we turned onto the road leading to 
Tungchwan we were repeatedly warned that there 
were robbers ahead, and the sight of a long trail of 
blood, ending in a dead body at the side of the road, 
was.far from reassuring. Finally learning that there 
was a large band of robbers near Hsintientsi, we 
turned to the left and followed a small road eight li 
- to the river, where we boarded a boat and started 
for Chaochiatu, which we hoped to reach that night. 
We had proceeded some distance when our boat was 
stopped by a band of about twenty soldiers of the 
local militia who were searching for firearms and 
stolen goods. They subjected all the passengers, 
ineluding myself, to a more rigid examination than 


at any customs barrier that I have ever passed, but 
they finally allowed me to re-pack my goods, and 
did not take anything. They discovered a quantity 
of loot on the person of one poor fellow, and gave 
him a terrible beating, but finally released him after 
stripping him of all his loot and most of his clothing. 

About ten li farther down the river we were chal- 
lenged by a band of about twenty-five men, who 
stood in the edge of a little wood near the water. 

Our boatman was slow about responding, and so they 
fired across our bow; and as our boat drew in toward 
the shore about half ‘of the robbers stood on the bank 
with guns leveled at me, while others waded out to 
the boat and climbed aboard. With terrible oaths 
and uplifted knives, they came straight across the 
boat at me, and rifled my pockets of purse, watch, 
fountain-pen and money. Meanwhile others were 
examining my boxes, which they carried ashore and 
emptied on the sound. They took my razor, type- 
writer and all the money they could find fa the 
clothing, and then thoroughly searched my servants 
and | Mr.] Yuen, to whom I had given a few dollars, 
taking even some of their clothing and [Mr.] Yuen’s 
glasses. As the-search did not disclose as much 
money as they wanted, they came at me repeatedly 
for more silver. They put a knife at the throat of 
my cook, and struck [Mr.] Yuen three stinging blows 
with the back of their swords.. Finally they tied 
my hands behind my back, put a noose around my 
neck, and five men stood around me with knives 
uplifted and a pistol at my breast, and I wondered 
if they were really going to kill me. At last they 
became convinced that they had secured all the money 
I had, so after robbing all my fellow-passengers, they 
left our boat, and began operations on another boat 
which came down the river, filled with passengers. 
When we left, one of them had his pistol at the head 
of a man, demanding his money or his life, 

Either the robbers did not recognize the value of 
my goods, or they did not wish to be encumbered by 
them, for they allowed my carrier to take the boxes 
back to the boat, so I saved a good deal of my cloth- 
ing, and the five dollars which had been hidden in 
the biscuits escaped detection. Several dollars which 
I had hidden at the bottom of tins of sugar and coffee 
had been discovered, but another in a tin of J. S. 
Fry’s cocoa and four in other hiding places were over- 
looked. A short distance down river we left the 
boat and went to Hsintientsi, where [Mr.] Yuen and 
I secured lodging at an inn. The town seemed full 
of robbers, and the occupants of the inn had been 
robbed the preceding night, but we made known the 
fact that we had already been robbed, and therefore 
we were not molested. My servants refused to go 
any further, and my carrier had run away on dis- 
embarking from the boat, so I had to make new plans. 
Knowing that the more goods I had with me the 
greater would be the danger, I determined to go on 
alone without a servant or carrier and leave my goods 
at the inn in charge of [Mr.] Yuen, who would 
remain there until the road was cleared of robbers, 
when he would take them back to Chengtu. Tho next 
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morning ‘I therefore set out from the inn with only a 
small bundle slung across my shoulder, containing 
two or three important books and a few toilet articles. 
Expecting to be robbed again, I left the money with 
[Mr.] Yuen, and took only 304 cash (about fifteen 
cents gold), as I knew that my wants would be few 
and I could borrow if necessary from the chapels 
along the road. One may judge better what this 
amount would purchase from the fact that I could 
buy a good-sized bowl of rice gruel and sweet potatoes 
for the princely sum of eight cash, or considerably 
less than half a cent gold. Moreover, the evan- 
gelists at the Methodist Episcopal Mission chapel at 
Chaochiatu and the Church Missionary Society at 
Chung Chiang, where I spent the two nights, kindly 
provided me with a bowl of food and a wadded quilt, 
for which they would receive no money, so on my 
arrival in Tunkehwan, after walking 270 li (about 
90 English miles), I still had nearly one-third of my 
seanty fund. 


(To be concluded next week. ) 


Sone VWielus on Present Bay Copirs 


Shall Meetings for Ministry and Oversight 
Be Ended or Mended ? 


BY HARRY R. HOLE. 


The unfavorable reception which many Friends 
have given to the proposition to abolish meetings for 
ministry and oversight makes its passage appear 
very doubtful. Personally, as a young minister, I 
should feel a keen sense of loss to be deprived of the 
privilege of meeting occasionally for worship and 
consultation with the official members, upon whom 
rests a large measure of the responsibility for the 
work of the church. Yet there need be no hesitation 
in saying that these meetings are not as profitable as 
they ought to be. 

One reason presented for doing away with these 
meetings is that their membership is too often con- 
fined largely to those who are past the most active 
period of life and that those who are bearing the 
heat and burden of the day are in many cases 
excluded from the deliberations. Another is that 
there often is lacking in these meetings the vital 
interest in practical present problems and pressing 
needs such as may be found in some-other quarters 
and such as is necessary to a large usefulness. ‘The 
meeting is more or less stereotyped in its constit- 
uency, its views, its interests and its methods. 

These facts, however, do not prove that the meet- 
ings concerned have lost their vitality or their use- 
fulness. They only prove that conditions are not 
altogether healthy. If they showed the official bodies 
to be worthy of death they might also be applied to 
the entire body in many instances. Put when we 
find a meeting approaching extinction we are learn- 
ing to do more than comfort its dying days. Instead 
of pronouncing it hopeless, we try to find means for 
improving its activities and restoring it to its place 
in the community. From this viewpoint it appears 


-~ 


astonishing that some capable Friends should despair 


-of finding means by which to revive a part of our 


organization as full of potential usefulness as our 
meetings for ministry and oversight. 

The Quaker round table class has been suggested. 
as a more vital force than these meetings. Why, 
then, cannot the adaptable features there found be 
incorporated into the conduct of the official meetings 
of the church? This would tie the results of such 


studies and activities to the organized work with 


benefit to all. It might also infuse more of the spirit 
of worship into the newer methods, and ought to 
result in a better understanding between the older 
and younger members. Only a spirit of exclusive- 
ness on the one hand or an inconsiderate rashness 
on the other need hinder such an undertaking. That 
our older and younger Friends are hopelessly pos- 
sessed by the one or the other of these states of mind 
would be indeed a disheartening thought. That this 
plan in some form, as adapted to local conditions, 
would be practical and profitable is indicated by the 
success with which some have followed for a number 
of years the method of announcing, upon the sug- 
gestion of a standing committee, a subject and leader 
in the discussion for the later part of each coming 
session. 

The spiritual condition of the church might better 
be talked over according to a reasonable amount of 
prearrangement rather than by the exclusively extem- 
poraneous method where this is found unsatisfactory ; 
and it surely ought to include more or less informal 
conferences upon methods of work in order that an 
improvement of the condition may be seen from time. 
to time. Properly directed, these discussions should 
minister greatly to the inspiration of individual 
initiative and to the. effectiveness of our united 
efforts. 

Discussions of this kind are often not of interest 
to the whole membership of the chureh to the same 
extent as the questions which arise in the other meet- 
ings for business. Neither can the subjects always 
be treated as freely in open meeting as they can in 
a more select group. Herein is found ample justi- 
fication for a continuance of the meetings of ministry 
and oversight. Nevertheless, the contention is well 
founded that many others besides ministers, elders 
and overseers need and are needed in these gatherings. 

Some have gone so far as to suggest a discontinu- 
ance of the custom of recording ministers, but this 
looks too much like equalization downward instead 
of equalization upward—always an unprofitable 
movement. In order to retain all that is valuable in 
the methods of the past, and to broaden the scope 
of usefulness for the future, why not, instead of 
doing away with the recognition of the ministry as 
a class, rather widen its meaning and give more 
definite recognition to other gifts besides preaching ? 
The number of preachers, elders and overseers needed 
in any meeting is limited, and it is not desirable to 
place every spiritual member and able, consecrated 
worker in one of those stations. But “ministry” 
means much more than preaching, for it also includes 
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teaching, personal work, visitation, song and what- 
soever tends directly to the building up of the 
spiritual life, while ‘‘oversight,” outside of special 
appointment, means the watching over all our breth- 
ren for good. With this understanding, “ministry 
and oversight” ought to include every member of 
the church who is deeply interested, consecrated, 
spiritual and experienced, or, in other words, all our 
matured ‘‘workers.” Just as at present non-official 
members may be added to the local pastoral com- 
mittee, so a similar disciplinary provision could 
easily and profitably be made for adding as auxiliary 
or supernumerary members of the meetings of min- 
istry and oversight all of our older and younger 
members who give evidence of suitable Christian 
experience and who are fitted in other respects for 


a connection that would be mutually advantageous. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


A General Publishing Association 
BY ORMAN C. EMORY. 


There is one subject on which I have thought much 
during the past few years, and that is the need of a 
general publishing: association owned and controlled 
by the Friends of America. I am informed that this 
matter may be considered at the approaching Five- 
Years Meeting, but I have failed to see any- mention 
of it by anyone else, and I have been led to fear 
that Friends as a rule do not recognize this need 
as strongly as they should. 

Although I believe that, in the interest of the 
American chureh as a whole, and certainly in the 


interest of those who are supplying the church news 


to Friends in America at present, only one general 
church paper is needed, it is not my purpose at this 
time to enter into a discussion of this matter. I am 
anxious, however, to see the Friends in this country 
unite in the publication of Bible school supplies, 
tracts and similar literature under the direct super- 
vision and control of the church. 

It would be needless for me to descant upon the 
importance of the Bible schoo! as an adjunct of every 
established meeting of Friends. Its importance has 
been recognized too generally by our body for many 
years past to make such discussion necessary. This 
very fact, it would seem should long ago have 
prompted American Friends to provide suitable 
literature for Bible school work. It is all very well 
to say, as some do, that the Bible itself is the basis 
of teaching the Word of God, and that ‘“‘helps” should 
not be used, but the school that discards the use of 
“helps” is an exception to the rule, and as long as 


they are in almost universal use, Friends Bible 


schools will continue to use them as they are using 
them now. 

This being the case, then, why not have supplies 
printed by Friends? Why be compelled to resort to 
the supplies printed by other denominations or by 
so-called non-sectarian publishing houses? I am 
pleased with the tendency toward a more tolerant 
consideration of the beliefs held by the Christian 


‘ 


denominations in this country. I am very much 
pleased with the spirit of brotherly feeling that has 
been engendered by recent great religious movements, 
but I am not ready to surrender the claims always 
made by Friends to a distinctive and conscientious 
belief in the teachings of the Scriptures, somewhat at 
variance with the views of other churches. I am 
convinced that the Friends Church has a peculiar 
place to fill in God’s plan to evangelize the world. 
I believe that some of the fundamentals of Quakerism 
are vital, and especially suited to the soul needs of 
many men and women who give themselves to God. 
Hence the unwisdom of using in the school of the 
chureh such a heterogeneous lot of literature as is 
being used at present. 

If, as I believe, Friends really regard their prin- 
ciples worthy of promulgation, why not lay in the 
Bible school the foundation for the teaching of their 
faith? True, the home should always be a place 
where these principles are to be taught, but. this 
teaching should always be supplemented by safe and 
wise teaching in the Bible school, which is not less 
important than the home itself. 

There are among, Friends, | am sure, a sufficient 
number of men or women, or both, whose doctrinal 
stability and educational qualifications are unques- 
tioned and whose zeal for the service of God and the 
Church would make them willing, if not glad, to 
undertake the preparation of the necessary literature 
if provision could be made to publish it. The matter 
of publication need not require a large expenditure 
of money. In this day of rapid machine composi- 
tion and lightning presswork there is hardly a city 
of any size in the country where the printing and 
binding of such lterature could not be done more 
cheaply than in an expensive plant owned and 
operated exclusively by Friends. In a case of that 
kind, proper preparation of copy and careful proof- 
reading, supplemented by the necessary equipment 
for mailing, is all that would be necessary. 

I believe it is in the province of the Five-Years 
Meeting to take up this matter at its next session, 
and I believe, further, that prompt action in 
this particular would meet the approval of Friends 
throughout the United States. 

Wichita, Kan. 


“The Call” 


BY JOHN W. DORLAND. 


There can be no doubt that many young Friends 
in America have received the serious call, have heard 
for their own selves the Master’s voice saying ‘‘Fol- 
low Me, and I will make you fishers of men.” 

The call may have come at a very early age, at 
public school, at high school or at college, but wher- 
ever or however it may have come, it has left its 
impression and stamped its mark upon that young 
life. 

We are told of that incident in Acts, where the 
Holy Ghost spoke to certain prophets and teachers 
of the church at Antioch, saying, “Separate me 
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Barnabas and Saul, for the work whereunto I have 
ealled them,’ and so that supreme call has been 
echoing down through the ages, calling young and 
old to a separated life. 

It is not the wish here to dilate on the different 
ways in which the call comes, or the special spiritual 
significance it might have for the recipient of it, 
but simply to take for granted that there are many 
younger members of our Society who believe that 
they have some form of religious work to do. 
~ How shall the Society of Friends best foster and 
care for these and give them a field of service and 
thus keep them from drifting away into other 
churches, where their ability and efforts would be 
perhaps more fully appreciated and where they would 
be given scope for the work they felt called to ? 

The question may well be asked, has Christ’s com- 

mand to Peter been obeyed, where He says “Feed 
My lambs.” 

The field of religious activity is a broad one— 
home and foreign missions, social reform and church 
settlement work, the Sunday-school and Christian 
Endeavor, evangelistic and pastoral work, and one 
could go on naming other departments equally 
important in their field. 

Perhaps the one who has felt a call to the ministry 
among Friends has as difficult a time getting broken 
into the harness as any. Someone has said: ‘The 
only way to learn to preach is to preach,” and it is 
absolutely true. 

Under the varied conditions that exist among 
Friends it is often a difficult matter for a young man 
or woman, called to the. ministry, to exercise his or 
her gift. 

In the Middle West and Far West, where the pas- 
toral system is in vogue, one individual usually 
monopolizes the whole service. Some of the pastors 
of these meetings are not birthright members, but 
have come to us from other denominations with the 
traditions of their early training still with them. 
The Friendly instinct, if it may be so called, is lack- 
ing, and it is this instinct which understands and 
appreciates those fundamental truths for which the 
Quakers have always stood—the value and true 
significance of silence in our meetings for worship; 
the priesthood of believers, the fact that gifts of 
ministry are conferred on women as well as men, 
the fact that the business and professional man or 
woman may be just as much a minister of the ever- 
lasting Gospel as the pastor himself. 

From personal observation we are convinced that 
the average run of Friends churches do not give 
any opportunity for the exercise of ministerial gifts 
among its younger members. It is true that the 
Sunday-school and Christian Endeavor Societies are 
aids, but inadequate just the same. 

At colleges like Earlham, Penn, Whittier and 
Pacific, those that are fitting themselves for the min- 
istry have more or less opportunity to preach. Small 
outlying country meetings without a regular pastor 
are supplied by the students, and Gospel teams also 
prove a valuable help; but all cannot avail them- 
selves of the college privileges. 
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It is a fact that many young Friends, despairing 
of ever getting any opportunity to cultivate their 
gift, have joined forces with the Y. M. C. A., where 
every chance is given them, also encouragement 
and help. 

It ‘would seem that the conservative meetings of 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and New York 
City, and in other meetings where the pastoral sys- 
tem is not in vogue, still offer the best opportunities 
for the cultivation of the gift of preaching, and yet 
in some of these there is a stiffness and coldness most 
forbidding. 

The experienes of a young Friend, a member of 
one of our more conservative Eastern meetings, may 
illustrate. He had felt that the Lord wanted him to 
give his testimony in meeting, and so on several oceca- 
sions, with fear and trembling, he had risen to his 
feet and broken the silence with a few words; less 
frequently he had knelt in prayer. His obedience 
had brought inward peace, but he says that during all 
this time not a sign or a single word of encourage- 
ment had come to him from any member of that 
meeting. ‘There can be certainly no excuse for such 
treatment. It is so easy sometimes just to say a 
little word of approbation and cheer; even the pres- 
sure of the hand, the look of the eye, is often more 
eloquent than words. The argument has_ been 
advanced that he should not look for earthly com- 


mendation, that there is danger of fostering spiritual _ 


pride, but such reasoning is neither logical or human. 
A word of appreciation in season is never misplaced. 

Has the Society of Friends taken the younger 
members into the councils of the church, made them 
feel that their services were needed and welcome, or 
has a negative spirit been shown towards them ? 

There is a strong current of independent concrete 
thought and action among the masses of Christian 
people today who do not recognize church authority. 
A splendid type of Christian manhood has arisen 
and joined forces in a common cause. The Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement and the Men and Religion 
Movement are but signs of the times. Truly it may 
be said, in the words of that great hymn, 


“Like a mighty army, 
Moves the Church of God, 
Brothers we are treading, 
Where the saints have trod. 
We are not divided, 

All one body we, 

One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity.” 


Men in all walks of life have received the call, 
and, by the grace of God, are going to solve the 
problems that sects and creeds have proved them- 
selves unable to solve. — 

There are earnest young men and women in our 
midst today longing to be of service to the Society 
of their adoption. Are we going to put them to work, 
or allow them, like the Arabs, to fold their tents and 
silently steal away ? 

At the coming Five-Years Meeting it would seem 
that one of the subjects that should demand the 
prayerful attention of that body is how to conserve 
the gifts of our younger members for the Church. 

San Luis Obispo. i. 


’ 
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Missionary Department 


Letter from Africa 
Cuas. E. Tesserts, Gen. Sec. A. F. B. F. M., 
Ricumonp, Inp.,..U. 8. A. 

We have now” been back at our post about six 
weeks—long enough to begin again to get hold of the 
situation. Much excellent work has been done in our 
absence, some by Christian boys, and some by mis- 
sionaries. The beneficial influence upon the work of 
Edgar T. Hole’s stay here deserves special mention. 
The little band of Christians has made commendable 
progress, to which the patient, careful and systematic 
work of Edgar T. Hole, though done under many 
difficulties, has contributed much. 

“While there has been undoubted gain in some 
things in the past two years, the work has suffered 
much loss in some other things. The strong girls’ 
work is practically all gone from lack of attention 
during our absence from the station. The school, 
which numbered nearly 100 at the tinie we left the 
work, has shrunk to not more than one-third of that 
number. The strong growth of vegetation that is 
characteristic of a country with abundant rain has 
made great inroads upon the station. This, I think, 
represents what has taken place in our work in other 
than a material sense. We can not help feeling, 
as we look about us and as we feel the changed 
conditions, that heathenism has made inroads upon 
our work. Several boys that gave promise of becom- 
ing Christians have returned openly and avowedly to 
heathen practices of the most objectionable character. 

Perhaps one of the most encouraging features of 
the work in its present condition is a disposition on 
the part of some of the Christian young men to 
assume a very commendable independence—that of 
self-support. instead of being dependent upon the 
mission. 

One young man of more than ordinary strength 
of character is fitted to become a leader among his 
people. He gives promise of becoming a good evan- 
gelist. Best of all, he is an earnest and whole-souled 
Christian of whose piety there is no doubt among 
his heathen acquaintances. In the morning service 
today he gave a vigorous talk which commanded the 
attention of the 250 or 300 persons present. It is 
no small feat to command the respectful attention 
of that.many Africans upon a subject antagonizing 
long-established native customs. 


Before many months pass he is to leave the station 
and our employ of his own free choice and go to 
establish his home in a native community some dis- 
tance away, that he may become a Christian leader 
in that center—an important one. He will meet new 
temptations there which he little realizes. 


He proposes to support himself and thus silence 
the oft-repeated charge against our Christian boys 
that they are Christians that they may get the white 
man’s money. Some time ago, while serving the 
station as headman at the princely salary of $2.00 
per month, he voluntarily gave up one-half, and con- 


tinues his work at $1.00 per month, from which 
he contributes 25 per cent. to the native church 
collections. 

Such Christians are of the utmost value to the 
work. When this young man voluntarily severs his 
connection with the mission exchequer and sets out to 
live a Christian life among his own people, earn his 
own support, and witness in word and life to the 
power of the Gospel, I think it will be one of the 
most important events in the history of Friends 
African work. It will mark an epoch. 

We are sadly in need of a school and chapel build- 
ing here. Whenever the rains start we will be unable 
to have our customary afternoon school and service 
unless in some way we can get a roof over our heads 
before that time—now a month or six weeks: off. 
The roof under which we have until now done our 
work is one that was on the building when the station 
came to us from the Church Missionary Society in 
1906. It is now practically useless. Nearly all the 
water that falls on it runs through, and this is a 
considerable amount in some of our tropical down- 
pours. We hope to repair by a temporary roof of 
thatch. ‘Temporary work has been the bane of our 
work from a financial point of view, but it seems 
impossible as yet to abandon that kind of work. 

With sincere desire that there may grow up between 
the mission force and you who are responsible for 
the care of the work at the home end, a mutual con- 
fidence that will make the work harmonious, I am 
your brother in Christian love, E. J. Rees. 

Maragoli Mission Station, 

Kisumu, via Mombasa, B. E. Africa, 
First month 14, 1912. 


Am I to thank God for everything? Am I to 
thank Him for bereavement, for pain, for poverty, 
fougrolicges  - Se Devel entry soul; thou hast 
misread the message. It is not to give thanks for 
everything, but to give thanks in everything.—George 
Matheson. 


What men have known of God is not in the books, 
but in the soul. What Jesus knew of God is not 
in the Gospel statement, nor did he ever intend that 
it should be. It was in Him; and we see it, feel it, 
know it, wherever and whenever we meet Him.— 


EF. F. Hayward. 


Every noble act of devotion to truth, every pure 
life unstained with evil, every word of pity, every 
instance of forgiving goodness, helps us to a better 
faith in that divine and eternal goodness which 
has no variableness or shadow of turning.—James 
Freeman Clarke. 


Individualism is a fatal poison. But individuality 
is the salt of common life. You may have to live 
in a crowd, but you do not have to live like it, nor 
subsist on its food. You may have your own orchard. 
You may drink at a hidden spring. Be yourself 
if you would serve others.—Henry Van Dyke. 
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Chings of Interest Among Ourselvex 


The Five-Years Meeting will convene at Indianapolis, Ind., 
Tenth month 18, 1912. 
JAMES WOOD, Mount Kisco., N. Y., Clerk. 


KOK 


The middle-aged Friends at Argonia, Kan., have organized | 


a Quaker Round-Table. The meetings are proving both 


pleasant and profitable. 
aK *K * 

Following the quarterly meeting, held at Westfield, Ind., 
the 2d and 3d inst., Jesse McPherson has been holding evan- 
gelistic meetings at that place. 

* ok OO 

James R. Jones is now doing pastoral work in Pilot View 
Monthly Meeting, N. C. He also attends the meeting at 
Mt. Carmel twice His séryices are very much 
appreciated. 


a month. 


Sd *K * 


A special meeting was held First-day morning the 3d inst. 
at the Montgomery Street Friends meeting, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., at which Dr, W. A. Bartlett, the special evangelist 
in the Men and Religion Forward Movement of the city 
preached. A men’s mass meeting of the Friends Church was 
held the following evening. 

Lucile O. Davis, a freshman in college, who is working her 
way through the school, represented Pacific College in the 
regular State oratorical contest the 8th inst., while Walter H. 
Wilson, also a freshman and a minister who is working his 
way through school, will be Pacific’s representative in the 
State Prohibition Contest to be held this week. 

* *k x 

The recent evangelistic meetings at Fowler, Kans., were 
well attended when the weather and roads were at all 
favorable, but the heavy snow which visited the country 
week before last, hindered the attendance to some extent. 
Several have taken definite steps in their religious life, and 
one new member was received last monthly meeting. 

x ok x 

Friends in Bloomingdale, Ind., held an informal’ reception 
in the meeting house the evening of the 4th inst., the occasion 
being the fiftieth birthday of their. pastor, Wm. J. Cleaver. 
An appropriate program of songs, recitations and talks was 
given. A gift of several dollars was presented with a sug- 
gestion that it be invested in some wished for books. A 
pleasant social hour was spent and many expressed their 
appreciation of the excellent work the pastor is doing. 

* * x 


Dublin Quarterly Meeting, held Second month 24th and_ 


25th was favored with the presence of Ira C. Johnson and 
Charles Tebbetts, who delivered helpful messages. A great 
spiritual uplift was felt and a missionary zeal created ‘in the 
hearts of all present. The attendance was quite large. 

In order that all might enjoy the services, the ladies of 
Dublin meeting served dinner free to 147 guests. The Bible 
school room was converted into a dining-room and all were 
accommodated at two tables and enjoyed a full course dinner. 
In the afternoon a missionary conference was held at the 
request of Charles Tebbetts. 

. kk Ox 

Union Bible Seminary, Westfield, Ind., is just closing its 
second term of work, which has been very successful. The 
spring term will follow without any intermission. Interest in 


the work is increasing and inquiries are coming in from 
persons desiring to attend the school next year. William M. 
Smith, the superintendent, is commended very highly as a 
Bible teacher. 

Lawrence N. Hadley, from Wichita, Kans., principal of the 
academic department, is very satisfactorily filling the place of 
Lois V. Pitts, of Carthage, Ind., who resigned on account 
of the illness of her father. 

he 

A series of three lectures have been arranged for the 
students, friends and patrons of Friends Select School, Phila- 
delphia. On the 8th inst. Henry Tatnall Brown opened the 
series with an illustrated talk on “Quebec and the Saguenay 
River.” On the 19th inst., Lewis W. Cruickshank will lecture 
on “Forestry and Lumbering,” with illustrations, and on the 
25th inst., Dr. Samuel C. Schmucker, of the West Chester 
State Normal School, i8 expected to tell of “A Family of 
The lectures open at 12.40 P. M. 


* * * 


Haviland Quarterly Meeting was held at Haviland, Kans., 
the 8th to roth ult. L. Clarkson Hinshaw, yearly meeting 
superintendent of evangelistic work, was present at all the 
sessions. The quarterly nieeting of Ministry and Oversight 
met Sixth-day afternoon. L. C. Hinshaw brought the mes- 
sage, after which the business session convened. The evening 
service was in charge of the Christian Endeavor and a fine 
program was rendered. Chas. Lescault made the address of 
the evening. Seventh-day morning at 9 o’clock was a work- 
ers’ meeting, followed by a meeting for worship. The busi- 
ness session was held at 2 P. M. The evening service was 
in charge of the Missionary Committee. A good program 
was rendered. Chas. Lescault made the missionary address. 
The First-day services were in charge of Clarkson Hinshaw, 
who preached an impressive sermon, both morning and even- 
ing. The evening services were very impressive when a large 
number of young people offered themselves for the ministry 
and missionary field. 


Spinners.” 


*x OK * 


The work at Light Street Mission, Baltimore, is in a fair 
way to larger success. ‘The congregation held a_ special 
meeting on the evening of the 14th ult., to consider further 
the plans for more systematic organization of the work under 
their care and for relating it more closely to the other work 
in the building, such as the Boy’s Club, the Bible Classes, 
Kindergarten, Mothers’ Meeting, etc. The general plan agreed 
upon included a “Round-up” Committee to make out a full 
list of those who should be interested in’ the activities of the 
meeting and endeavor to enlist them; a Social Committee to 
have charge of the social occasions and to do all they can 
to develop a hospitable atmosphere; and a Program Com- 
mittee to be changed each month which shall arrange for the 
succeeding monthly meeting of the congregation. ‘The Pas- 
toral Committee is made up of the members of the Pastoral 
Committee of the Monthly Meeting who work at Light Street, 
and such other persons as they may desire to have added 
to their number. Other committees may be added as needed. 
The next meeting is to be held March 2oth, and it is planned 
to have social features in connection with each occasion. 

Pee ae 


Friends in Washington, D. C., have taken up Round Table 
work. Vincent D. Nicholson, writing in the Interchange, 
describes it as follows: 


SS 
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« 

The movement had its inception in the mind of Oscar 
Moon, who, with active assistance of Mrs. Franklin P. Wil- 
son, arranged for our first meeting, held Saturday evening, 
February 3d. The plan is founded on the idea that the 
needs of our Society demand a more intelligent grasp by the 
members generally of Friend’s principles and problems, and 
is carried out on the pattern of the T. I. O. (talk it over) 
meetings held at Woodbrooke, England. 

The greatest informality characterizes the plan. The group 
consists of about twenty-five Friends, several of whom have 
net been able to affiliate to much extent with the meeting 
itself. A committee of four, composed of Oscar Moon, 
Wm. Dennis, Mrs. Wilson and V. D. Nicholson, has charge 
of arrangements and chooses both leader and subject for each 
meeting. It is the intention to hold meetings about every 
three weeks at the homes of the members. The leader presents 
the subject briefly and then the members “talk it over.” 
The outline of topics thus far adopted is as follows: 

“Fundamental Principles Upon Which Our Society is 
Founded.”—Wm. C. Dennis. 

“Extent to Which These Principles Characterize Our Society 
Throughout the Country Today.”—Vincent D. Nicholson. 

“Methods of Combining These Principles With an Effective 
Organization that Our Mission may be Fulfilled.”—Benj. F. 
Trueblood. 

- The first topic was taken up February 3d, the second was 
considered Monday evening, February 26th, and the third 
meeting will be held about the middle of March. 

ee oe 


In response to the call of the Continuation Committee of 
the Jubilee Movement, a conference of all Women’s Foreign 
Boards of the United States and Canada met in Philadelphia 
the 28th and 29th ult. Friends were represented by Charlotte 
FE. Vickers, the president, and Mary S. Paige, the treasurer 
of our W. F. M. Union, also Julia Cope Collins and Mar- 
garetta Alsop of Philadelphia, and Maria C. Stubbs, of Indian- 
apolis. It was an occasion of far reaching value. ~ [Mrs.] 
Henry W. Peabody and Helen B. Montgomery delivered able 
addresses. ‘The former brought to her audience a basket full 
of fruit—the echoes that have come from the Jubilee meetings 
in all parts of the country. 

The first fruit was surely joy, bright, rosy and beautiful. 
Everyone said, “we had such a good time” and “I never knew 


_ missionary meetings were like this!” 


Then the fruit of unity, growing in clusters, that quality 
without which good work is impossible, seeming a direct 
answer to the often repeated prayer of our Lord. “That they 
all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us; that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” 

A firm, well flavored fruit was courage. Women forgot 
that they could not do what had never been done before. The 
tremendous latent ability of the women of the Church showed 
clearly that the day of small things in women’s missions 
had passed. 


A fourth great fruit of the jubilee was knowledge. New 
methods of study were introduced and are becoming popular. 
We have begun to realize that “not until Christian women 
know the needs of the world can non-Christian women hear 
of the Gospel.” 


The jubilee could never have come about without the power 
of prayer, and the sense of nearness to our Lord that came 
as a result of this prayer has been a great blessing. Has 
this not come about to prepare us for a larger work, greater 
than has hitherto been undertaken? There is a mighty task 
to be accomplished here at home, before the women of the 


~ 
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East can be set free, and it is the realization of this task that 
shows us that small fruit, humility, unpleasant to the taste, 
yet very wholesome and quite necessary for the best efforts. 

The last and best fruit is love. The love that goes out in 
sympathy and in sorrow to the countless suffering women in 
the East; the love that gives more than $1,000,000 toward 
the relief of that. suffering and the love that is ready to give 
up all, even life itself, that these women may hear of the 
Gospel. 

In closing [Mrs.] Peabody spoke of the importance of 
planting the seed of the true missionary spirit in the hearts 
of the children, that they in their turn may carry on the work 
and bear more fruit “to the glory of God.” 

Helen B. Montgomery chose for her subject “China, the 
Church’s Challenge.” We are living in a great and significant 
time. God has said to the Christian church “Stand on thy 
feet and I will speak to thee.” It is always unsafe to prophesy, 
but without doubt, three hundred years from now, the most 
astonishing event of the early twentieth century will be con- 
sidered the revolution of the Chinese Empire. ‘That great 
nation, majestic in visible bulk and in population, with a con- 
tinuous history running back unbroken for more than two 
thousand years, is a wonderful thing in itself. A nation that 
has remained in existence while the powers of Egypt, Assyria, 
Persia, Greece, Rome and modern Europe flourished and 
died. A nation that has had the physical vigor, to endure 
hunger, cold and hardship through these centuries and remains 
today strong and vigorous as of old, with a system of educa- 
tion and of government that has stood the test of time. 

This is the challenger. But what of the challenged? 

For one hundred years the Christian church has been pray- 
ing that an effectual entrance might be made into China. 
Now “The hour is come, I will remove hindrances and open 
closed doors.” ‘The Christian church is the most powerful 
religious brotherhood in the world, and recently a new power 
has developed within it. Christian women now have the 
liberty to travel, to speak, to write, to put the whole force 
of their womanhood into any course that appeals to them. 
In addition to this, the money of the world is in the hands 
of professing Christians. The pioneers have already done 
their part and the work stands ready and waiting. 

There are at present forty-thousand educational institutions 
in China and Christian teachers have been invited into some 
of the government schools on condition that part of their 
salaries be paid by the missionary boards. Could there be 
a more wonderful opportunity? 

This challenge calls first for more missionaries. There 
should be ten mission schools for every one now in existence. 
It calls for the sacrifice of personal comfort and pleasure. 
It demands the sacrifice of money. It may be an old story 
to some that the Christian world spends twenty times as 
much money on chewing gum than on missions, but do we 
realize the significance of the fact? We are doing the greatest 
thing in the world with the rags of our time and the left 
overs of our money. If we are to meet the Challenge of 
China, work, must be done on a different scale. If we as a 
Christian church fail to take up this challenge, we close our 
door to a great opportunity, as was done in Japan in the 
’80’s. The future of China depends on what is done for its 
women in the next thirty years. 

But greater than the need for missionaries is the need of 
intercessors at home. We have the money, the men, the 
machinery, but we lack the vision and “without the vision 
the people perish.” This vision cannot come to the Church 
until the Christian men and women throughout the world 
are filled with the spirit of intercessory prayer and feel the 
burden of the millions in China who are waiting for the light. 
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Correspondence 


To Tue Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

After reading Whittier’s “First Day Thoughts’ I went 
down to the Friends meeting house in order to get into the 
poet’s attitude and to appreciate the poem more fully in the 
future; to “Read in my heart a still diviner law’ and to 
try that sort of “bathing” of which Rufus Jones speaks in 
his editorials on worship. 

I started early so I might visit the Bible school. On 
arriving I asked the janitor what class was in the basement. 
“Down here, are the down-and-outs,” he said. “You don’t 
want to go in there; they smell. The Bible Class is upstairs.” 
{ told him I would rather see the down-and outs, so I opened 
the door and took the first vacant seat, next to a fellow, 
dirty and ill-clad. Well the janitor spoke the truth, they 
did smell in that room, but that was not all. In the hall 
were 188 men, both young and old. One or two, around me, 
were fast asleep; others looked as if they wanted to be. Many 
wore faces devoid of any expression and an equal number, 
perhaps, seemed indifferent, passive, and worthless. With 
the exception of a few eager eyes, here and there, it was an 
audience of down-and-outs. 

But in their midst stood an active man with a sympathetic 
mien. His words were those of cheer, persuasion and encour- 
agement. He asked the men what they would do supposing 
they had about $300 a day. The reaction did’ not seem to 
me very vigorous, but one answered that he wouldn't live a 
week to spend that sum. Another replied that if he had 
$300 a day it would only make him want more. This fellow 
is wise; he understands human nature. For filling the stom- 
ach with bread is not the last of man’s desires. 

The Twentieth Street Friends of New York are doing just 
this kind of work through their adult school. Those down- 
and-outs are helped with tickets for a hot meal. During this 
morning’s session a call was made for fifty men to deliver 
telephone books on the next day, a job that will pay at least 
a dollar a day. Songs were sung to cheer their dull souls, and 
at the close they were given a Quaker handshake that helps 
them feel like human beings and not mere Bowery outcasts. 

Such ministry to the down-and-out, in the basement, fol- 
lowed by the “First-day. Thoughts” of Whittier, in the upper 
chamber, is indeed an interesting and helpful combination. 
Kua, Toran. 
Columbia University, Third month TOM: 

x Kx 
To Tue Eprtor or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Mention has been made from time to time of the Allen Jay 
Memorial. I am writing now to “relieve my mind,” and at 
the risk of being misunderstood. From the first mention of 
it, it has seemed to me there was something lacking in the 
thought, although I could hardly define to myself what it was. 
In conversation with a friend at one time about it the remark 
was made, “why not call it Friends Memorial Chutch 2” This, 
after a length of time has taken deep hold on me. I can 
hardly believe but what Allen Jay, himself, would prefer a 
name for a building such as this is proposed to be, that would 
perpetuate the memory of others who also “wrought right- 
eousness.” 

If it were called Friends Memorial Church, we could place 
on its tablets the names of George Fox, and Elizabeth Fry. 
John Bright stood for the principle of peace when it was a 
very costly thing to do. Wm. Penn dared to reduce to prac- 
tice a theory and his sttccess is a challenge yet to Christendom, 

We have had men and women whose heroic labors in the 
past has given us at this time a large membership from the 
North American Indians. Men and women who stood, at 


their peril, for the abolition of human slavery. When the 
war-cloud hung so dark over the people of our faith in 
North Carolina and great numbers of families were “fleeing 
from the wrath to come,” there were those who in the lone- 
liness and desolation of these conditions stayed, and so kept 
alive the seed that through careful nurture, has produced 
that vigorous yearly meeting and college that is so great a 
blessing to the whole State, as well as to our people. 

When our denomination had dropped into an unfortunate 
rut and was threatened with extinction, there were those, 
who, anointed for this special work, seized the situation in 
a timely hour, and at a sacrifice, little short of terrible, laid 
the basis for our present evangelistic and church extension 
department that now needs so urgently further and system- 
atic development. 

There were Eli and Sybil Jones, founders of all Friends 
missionary work in Palestine and Syria. We have mission- 
aries today who are not giving only a few years to the work, 
but who are literally pouring out their lives as an holy offering 
unto God and the Friends Church; who through war, famine 
and pestilence, and under the awful pall of heathenism are 
planting deeply the foundations of the kingdom that will 
in time support a vast Christian civilization as a superstruc- 
ture. Coming generations will most correctly name these 
“heroes of the cross for Friends.” ‘There should be a place 
for such names among the illustrious worthies of the past, 
for they went out in conquest for the King and brought him 
“great spoil.” 

Many crises to our people have been met and our pioneers 
on many lines of work have “through peril, toil and pain,” 
kept the banner of truth afloat, whose names will never appear 
in any “Hall of Fame;” and yet there are those who could 
be worthily placed there after they have finished their course. 

If the building is to be for Friends, and not for one section 
of them, why not allow its name to express what it is in 
reality meant to stand for. This need not in any way detract 
from Allen Jay or anything due to him; but knowing the 
tremendous. sacrifice on the part of so many for the sake 
of the Gospel and our people, whose lives are an inspiration 
for the present and will be for future generations, I write 
my preference for Friends Memorial Church. 

E1izA ARMSTRONG Cox. 
1128 Mechanic St., Columbus, Ind., Third month 5, 1912. 

In view of the effort now being made by West Richmond 
Monthly Meeting to erect a memorial building to Allen Jay, 
this quarterly meeting, in which so many years of his life and 
services were given, wishes to express its endorsement of the 
effort and to give encouragement for its success. 

Taken from the minutes of Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, 
held at Richmond, Ind., Third month 2, 1912. 
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Mary A. J. BALLARD, 
Clerks. 


Bird 

BraLt.—At his home near Addison, Mich., Second month 
25, 1912, Joseph Otis Beal, in his seventy-seventh year. He 
was a life member of Rollin Monthly Meeting and was ever 
loyal to his Christ and the Church. 

Hotcoms.—At her home, three miles east of Yadkinville, 
N. C., Second month 26, 1912, Hannah M. Holcomb, a life- 
long Friend. 

Merriman.—At his home, near Keystone, Ind., Second 
month 19, 1912, Jasper Quimby Merriman, aged fifty-four 
years. He was.a member of Friends at Keystone and was 
an active worker in the church and in the Bible school. 
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(Continued from page 162.) 
Freighted with love our temperance ship 
Around the world shall sail; 
Take heart of hope, dear mariners; 
God’s errands never fail. 
—IlW hittier. 


* * * 
Liquor-selling is one of the most 
<riminal methods of assassination for 


money ever adopted by the bravoes of 
any age or country.—Ruskin. 
*x* KK * 

Seventy-one counties in dry Kansas 
sent no convicts to the penitentiary last 
year; sixteen counties did not have a 
single person sentenced to any penal or 
correctional institution. In twenty-eight 
counties the poor farms are without 
inmates, and in eighty-five counties in 
the State there are no insane patients.— 
Granite State Outlook. 


FROM THE NORTH COUNTRY. 
WHERE THE WINTERS ARE COLD AND THE 
SNOWS DEEP. 

Writing from the vincinity David 
Harum made famous, a man says thai 
he was an habitual coffee drinker, and, 
although he knew it was doing him 
harm, was too obstinate to give it up, 
till all at once he went to pieces with 
nervousness and insomnia, loss of ap- 
petite, weakness, and a generally used- 
up feeling, which practically unfitted 
him for his arduous occupation, and 
kept him on a couch at home when his 
duty did not call him out. 

“While in this condition Grape-Nuts 
food was suggested to me and I began 
to use it. Although it was in the mid- 
dle of winter and the thermometer was 
often below zero, almost my entire liv- 
ing for about six weeks-of severe expo- 
sure was on Grape-Nuts food with a 
little bread and butter and a cup of 
hot water, till I was wise enough to 
make Postum my table beverage. 

“After the first two weeks I began to 
feel better and during the whole winter 
I never lost a trip on my mail route, 
frequently being on the road, seven or 
eight hours at a time. 

“The constant marvel to me was how 
a person could do the amount of work 
and endure the fatigue and hardship as 
I did, on so small an amount of food. 
But I found my new rations so _ per- 
fectly satisfactory that I have continued 
them—using both Postum and Grape- 
Nuts at every meal, and often they com- 
prise my entire meal. 

“All my nervousness, irritability and 
insomnia have disappeared and healthy, 
natural sleep has come back to me. But 
what has been perhaps the greatest 
surprise to me is the fact that with 
the benefit to my general health has 
come a remarkable improvement in my 
eye-sight. 

“If a good appetite, good digestion, 
good eye-sight, strong nerves and an 
active brain are to be desired, I can say 
from my own experience, use Grape- 
Nuts and Postum.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road™ to 
Wellville,” in packages. ‘“There’s a 
reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


‘in peace, 


Netus in Brief 


The Universal Peace Union has 
memorialized the Senate in behalf of a 
reconsideration of the International 
Peace Treaties. 

: kok Ok 

Henri Salvey, a French aviator, last 

Sixth-day morning, finding that the 


London to Paris. train and steam boat 
service was affected by the coal strike, 
hopped into his monoplane and flew 
from London to «Paris in two hours and 
fifty-seven minutes, at an average rate 
of seventy-five miles an hour. After 
completing his business, he returned in 
the afternoon, reaching home in ample 


time for evening dinner. 
Me ts | 


Is there a veteran who can beat the 
record of William Cape, who at the age 
of 102 was taken to an Atlanta hospital 
a few days ago after falling on the side- 
walk and breaking his. leg? He was 


two years old when the war of 1812 | 


broke out, and though in arms was too 
young for active military service. But 
he ran away from home to enlist for the 
Seminole Indian war. He missed the 
invasion of Mexico, but he fought 
through the civil war in the confederate 
army. The war with Spain found him 
on the retired list, but he followed it 
with the keen interest of an old soldier 
who can shoulder his crutch and show 
how fields are won. He has had many 
cuts and wounds in a century, but 
curiously all of them have been received 
and a slippery sidewalk is 
the most dangerous enemy he has ever 
encountered. 


Notires 


Homer W. Tope, superintendent of 
the Philadelphia District Anti-Saloon 
League, has arranged for an Anti- 
Saloon League field day, Sunday, March 
17th. ‘T'wenty-five services will be held 
on that day. 

A number of speakers from different 
parts of the State will be present. Hon. 
John C. Wooley, once candidate for 
President, on the Prohibition ticket, will 
speak at the Columbia Avenue Metho- 
dist Church in the morning, and at the 
Walnut Street Presbyterian Church in 
the evening. 

Purley A. Baker, D.D., will speak in 
the mornine at the Third Presbyterian 
Church, Chester, Pa., and in the evening 
at the Tioga Methodist Church, Phila- 
delphia. 

Ex. Governor Robert Glenn, of North 
Carolina, will speak at the Gaston Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, Sunday 
morning March 24th, and at the First 
Methodist Church, Germantown, Pa., in 
the evening. 


A seventy-fifth anniversary meeting of 
the Institute for Colored Youth, has 
been arranged at T'welfth Street Meet- 
ing House in Philadelphia, for the 22d 
inst. At 7.45 P. M. there will be ad- 
dresses by President Isaac Sharpless, 
Principal Booker T. Washington, Her- 
hert Welsh and others. An interesting 
feature of the occasion will be a list of 
hostesses representing the original 


Makes Home Baking Easy 


Absolutely Pure 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


A Cream of Tartar Powder, 
free from alum or phos- 
phatic acid 


30ard of 1837. The institute as a Nor- 
mal School has found a most promising 
field of service, at once in line with the 
founder’s intention, and the most in- 
telligent sentiment upon the Negro 
problem. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 
TRANSIENT BOARDERS DESIRED in a 
refined homein Washington. Very convenient 


to car line and Union Station. Laura N. 
Wison, 46 Bryant St., Washington, D.C. 


A FRIEND—(Young woman), wishes position 
in a Friends’ school or college. Specialty, 
mathematics; ten years successful experience, 
references, ‘‘TEACHER,’’ THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEST FALMOUTH—To let for summer, fur- 
nished cottage, 10 rooms, all modern improve- 
ments, stable, garage, boating, bathing, fishing, 
land for vegetable or flower garden. Terms 
reasonable. A. J. G., 735 Hanover Street, Fall 
River, Mass. 


All on their own roots—guaranteed to 
grow and bloom—delivered free. 
Vigorous, healthy bushes, prolific 
bloomers. All colors, from purest 
white to fiery red. 
Conard & Jones Roses 
When ordering ask for New Rose Book, 
withe4 choice color plates, list of world’s 
best roses, Rose Lover's Calendar, ‘‘How 


to Bloom 
to Grow Roses,"’ and our New shee 
Delivery Offer. re 


Rose Specialists—50 years’ experience, iat 


THECONARD &JONESCO.,Box 28 WestGrove,Pa./” ~\ 
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Distinctive Printing PAYS 
By “‘ distinctive,” we mean the kind 
that’s produced by a printer who knows 
how to get results. 
It’s higher priced, but pays consider- 


ably better than ordinary printing. 

A constantly increasing percentage of 
our orders are specially planned. 

May we show how we can make money 
for you ? 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 


921-923 Filbert Street -- PHILADELPHIA 
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DREFRS 


TO make your garden a success, you 
will find an invaluable guide in 


Dreer’s Garden Book 


AN encyclopedia on gardening, of 
288 pages, 1000 splendid photo- 
reproductions, 4 color pages and 6 duo- 
tone plates. Full directions given for 
growing flowers, plants, bulbs, vege- 
tables, lawn grass and farm seeds. 
Call or Write Mailed Free 


HENRY A. DREER 


714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


PHONE CONNECTIONS 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND ) 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 

HERMAN NEWMAN 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 


THE FIRST REPRODUCTION OF THE 
ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF 


The Journal of George Fox 


Edited from the Mss. by NORMAN PENNEY, F.S.A. 
With an Introduction by T. EDMUND HARVEY, M. A. 


MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT FOR WEST LEEDS 


This edition of The Journal of George Fox, differs from 
all its predecessors in that it is printed VERBATIM 
ET LITERATIM from the original manuscripts, whilst 
the first edition, (issued in 1694) which has been followed 


in all subsequent ones, was much edited and altered. 


EDITION LIMITED TO 250 COPIES 


IN TWO VOLUMES. Price, $6.50, net. Bound in 
Grey Buckram, Gilt top. With two photogravure por- 
traits and three facsimilies. 


Vol. I—pp. xli+470 Vol. II—pp. viii+- 530 


Orders will be filled in order as received, and the 
books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
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International Bible Sehoul Wewanr | 


FIRST QUARTER. LESSON XIII. 


THIRD MONTH 31, IQI2. 


REVIEW. 
Read JOHN 3: 25-36. 
GoLpEN Trext.—The people which sat in darkness saw a 
great light; and to them which sat in the region and shadow 


of death light is sprung up. 


Matt. 4: 16. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Third month 25th. 


foretold. Luke 1: 5-23. 
Third-day. 
Fourth-day. 
Fifth-day. 
Sixth-day. 

I-11. 


Seventh-day. Paralytic forgiven and healed. 
Feasting and Fasting. 


First-day. 


The time covered by the lessons of 
the quarter is about thirty-four years. 
The pages describing this period could 
be read in about half an hour. This 
shows how very little is recorded of 
. these vears. Indeed we know nothing 
of John the Baptist’s life for about thirty 
years. and there is only the incident of 
the visit to Jerusalem known of our 
Lord’s life for thirty years, except the 
incidental allusions which tell us that 
His trade was that of a carpenter and 
that His home was at Nazareth. 

The lessons tell us of the Forerunner 
of Christ, the birth of the infant 
Christ, the angels’ song, the visit of 
the wise men—the fact that ‘Jesus in- 
creased in wisdom and stature, and in 
favor with God and man.” ‘Then after 
years of silence there is given the 
account of the preparation for the work 


Birth of Jesus. Luke 2: 
Wise men led by the star. 
Ministry of John the Baptist. 


Call of first disciples. Mark 1: 14-28; Luke 5: 


Birth of John the Baptist 


1-20. 
Matt. 2: 1-23. 
Mark 1: 1-8. 


Mark 2: I-12. 


2: 12-22 


Mark 


and ministry of Christ. The consecra- 
tion to the work by the Baptism, the 
Temptation assailing Him in order that 
being “Himself tempted He might be 
able to succor them that are tempted,” 
through Himself knowing practically 
what temptation means. 

Then we see how He set about the 
work of gathering disciples to be with 
Him continually so that they might 
learn of Him, and be able to teach 
others, when He should be taken from 
them. Then He showed His compassion 
for the sick and suffering by healing 
diseases and casting out demons, and 
also attested His mission by these 
miracles. 

Then He taught that outward cere- 
mony or rite or practice is of no 
avail in itself, but» that it is the con- 


dition of soul that counts, not the out-° 


ward sign or symbol or practice. 


Christian Endeavor | 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH 31, IQI2. 


THE FOREIGN MISSIONS OF MY | 


DENOMINATION. A BIRD’S 
EYE VIEW. 
Marr. 28: 16-20. 
DAILY READINGS FOR WERK BEGINNING 
THIRD MONTH 25TH. 
Il. A missionary church. I Thess. 
1: 5-8. 
Ill. The power behind missions. Acts 
13: 1-3. 
LVaPioneers.s Wie Cone 10 “a2 =16 
V. Generous support. Phil. 4: 12-20. 
VI. Visions beyond. Acts 16: 9-12. 
VII. Great ambitions. Rom. 1: 8-16. 


When and where were your denom- 
inational missions started? 

Tell the life-story of one home-mis- 
sion pioneer. 

What are the present needs in your 
missions? ~ , 


Notes AND NOTICEs. 


The Mission Fields and principal sta- 
tions in which American 
interested are as follows: 

Palestine: Ramallah. 

Japan: Tokio, Mito and Minato. 

China: Nanking and Luhhoh. 

India: Nowgong. 

Mexico: Matamoras, 
Matehula. 

Jamaica: 


Victorig and 


Seaside, ets. 


| thousand 


Friends are | 


Cuba: Holguin, Gibara,~ Banes, 
Puerto Padre, Jaruco and Madruga. 

Alaska: Douglas Island, Kake Vil- 
lage and Kotzebue Sound. 

Guatemala: Chiquimula. 

Africa: Kaimosi, etc. 

Friends have in these fields twenty- 
nine organized churches with a_ total 
membership of nearly four thousand. 
Three hundred and_ thirty-three new 
members were received last year. 
Friends maintain thirteen boarding and 
high schools, having a total enrollment 
of eight hundred and forty-three, and 
twenty-eight other schools enrolling one 
two hundred and sixty-six. 
They also support two hospitals with 


eighty-three beds, and between sever 
and eight hundred in patients. 


The Interdenominational, Committee 
of the Central- West (of women’s mis- 
sionary boards) held its annual Day of 
Prayer for Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions in Chicago, late in First month of 
this year, Charlotte E. Vickers repre- 
sented Friends on the program. 


cere intercession: 

‘ *x* * OK 

A city government has been elected in 
Jerusalem, and before it was chosen 
promises of waterworks and a sewage 
system for the city were made. Land 
values are risino and in some of the 
farm colcnies the American reaping- 


| machine may be seen at work. Surely 
' the world moves! 


-book on -Mormonism. ) : 
Helen Barrett Montgomery will give* 


It was | 
an occasion of earnest thought and sin-- 


“when he was gone. 


; [Third month, 


Archdeacon Moule points out that the 
East and West are coming into close 
touch. Fifty years ago when first uc 
went to China the journey from Eng- 
land to Shanghai lasted 112 days. When 
the double line of railway through Si- 
beria .and Manchuria is finished this 
journey mav bé made in twelve days. 
Fifty years ago one mail a month was a 
luxury; today the rule is three or four 
mails each week. ? 

* OK Ok 

The Gospel in Cuba is working a 
social regeneration, teaching lessons of 
self-control, purity, honesty, truthful- 
ness, and virtue. Children are growing 
up with higher ideals before their eyes, 
and will instinctively turn away from 
the common vices of bull-fighting, cock- 
fighting, gambling, and the desecration 
of the Sabbath. The missionary is also 
giving needed instruction in hygiene, 
while the moral tone of the Gospel is 
reacting on the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood and forcing the pfiests to adopt 
better methods. 

Kg ae ie 

Plans for the sixth annual session of 
the Minnesota Summer School of Mis- 
sions, formerly the Minnetonka Sum- 
mer School, are well wnder way. The 
school will be held Sixth month 12 to 
18, 1912, in Merriam Park, a suburb of 
St. Paul, midway between the Twin 
Cities. Three Friends, viz.: Mary A. 
White, [Mrs.] William P. Hill and 
Alice Webb, are members of the Board 
of Managers for this school. 

eis ae 

The eighth session of the Summer 
School of Missions under the auspices 
of the Interdenominational Committees 
of the Central West, representing 
women’s missionary boards, will be held 
at Winona Lake, Ind., Sixth month 25th 
to Seventh month 2d. [Mrs.] D. B. 
Wells, well known for her lectures on 
missionary subjects, will deliver the 
lectures on the Home Mission. study 

It is hoped that 


the lectures on the Foreign Mission 
study Book, China of Today. 
A story of extraordinary deafness 


was unfolded at a recent meeting of a 


medical society in Philadelphia. An 
elderly woman, exceedingly hard of 
hearing, lived near the river. — One 


afternoon a warship fired a salute of 
ten guns. The woman alone in her lit- 
tle house, waited until the booming 
ceased. Then she smoothed her dress, 
brushed her hair back in a quaint man- 
net, and said sweetly, “Come 
Harper's Weekly. 
kk ox 

“T should like,” said a book agent to 
a busy editor, “to call your attention to 
a little work that I have here.” 

“Yes?” replied the editor. “Well, let 
me call your attention to a whole lot of 
work that I have here.”—Esrchange, 

a 
HIS. IDEAL. 

Maud—‘“T’ve just heard of a case 
where a man married a girl on _ his 
deathbed so she could have his millions 
Could you love a 
girl like that?” 

Jack—“That’s just the kind of a girl 
IT could love. ‘What's her address ?”— 
Boston Transcript. 


ings 
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The Long Slope 


There is a story that is often told of a somewhat 
absent-minded man who was driving with his horse 
and wagon over a section of New England which he 
had never visited -before. He had been riding for 
a long time over a hard stretch of road which seemed 
like an endless uphill slope. He met a native of the 
region, and asked him, with some weariness in his 
tone, whether there was any end to this hill which 
he had for hours been climbing. ‘Hill!’ answered 
the native, “There isn’t any hill. The only trouble 
is that you have lost off your hind wheels!” The 
obvious. meaning of this story, for our present pur- 


pose, is that we ourselves often make our uphill . 


slopes beeause we do not discover the defects and 
imperfections of the systems we are working with. 
We think the road goes up an endless hill, when in 
reality we are traveling without hind wheels! 

Edward Grubb, in an editorial in the British 
Friend for the present month, tells us very plainly 
and frankly that our wheels are off. We are reprint- 
ing the article in our columns this week, because we 
think that American Friends ought to read and 
earefully consider what this honest, straightforward 
English Friend thinks of our situation. There will 
be many readers who will not like his diagnosis, but 
there are none who can afford to skip the article 
or to treat it as.a negligible view. There are more 
meetings here than his account eredits in which 
“silent worship and free, waiting ministry” have a 
place, and it is hardly true to facts to say, as he does, 
that fully three-quarters of the Friends in our yearly 
meetings have not the faintest idea of the Quaker 
principles of worship and ministry. But there can 
be no question-that our meetings, taken as a whole, 
have been undergoing a transformation; and it is 
thoroughly wholesome to have the question seriously 
raised whether the transformation is in the right 
direction. 

This will be, to my mind, the central question 
before the goming Five-Years Meeting. It is now 
in the hands of a commission—the one on “The 
Meeting and its Pastoral Care’’—and the value of 
the national gathering in the autumn will depend in 
a large measure upon the way in which that com- 


mission does its work and upon the way in which the 
Five-Years Meeting rises to the importance of that 
problem. 

It is absolutely true that the meeting is the center 
of our life. We-shall do nothing great in any field 
of activity if our meetings are not times of creative 
life and power; and if we have nothing distinctive 
in our meetings, the time is near at hand when we 
shall have nothing distinctive anywhere, and if we 
have nothing distinctive, why do we continue to exist ? 
In many particulars the great Christian denomina- 
tions have leveled-up-to the position once held by 
Friends alone. They have done so in their attitude 
toward peace. They have.done so in their discovery 
that the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount are 
the true ideals for the practice of the world. But 
they have not yet leveled-up to our ideals of worship, 
to our ideals of spiritual priesthood, nor to our faith 
in the immediate presence of the living Christ as 
the Head and Leader of the Church. It is not well 
that we should in these particulars reverse our 
methods and’ level-down to the ideas and practices 
of the other churches, for these particular truths are, 
after all, the very heart and center of our type of 
religion. 

Not only so, but it is, furthermore, just in the 
weakness and inefficiency of their public worship that 
the Christian denominations are experiencing their 
most striking failure to impress the world. Never 


| before in Christian history have the churches been so 


effective in their missionary activity. Never before 
have they dealt so adequately with, the problems of 
poverty, want and evil both in city and country. 
And I am inclined to think that the great mass of 
Christian believers have never before been so nearly 
unified upon the central truths of our religion as 
they are today. But, in spite of all this, the “‘service” 
in the average Christian church does not grip the 
community and does not even impress those who com- 


| pose the membership of the churches. It is stiff 


and formal. It drags and is monotonous. It does 
not enough feed and comfort the soul and gird it for 
the tasks of life. Only a small handful of the popu- 
lation, either in city or country, will be found in the 
churches on any First-day morning. Those who stay. 
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at home are often not at all irreligious; they. stay at 
home because they see little spiritual value in the 
and do not find the needs of their soul 

A living meeting, athrob with spiritual 


“service” 
met there. 
vitality and power, in which men felt the bubblings 
of the eternal streams, would reach a large number 
of persons in any community in this country and 


would draw them in. Jt is our problem to create 


Current Events 


The Mimeograph Case 


Voting four to three, the Supreme Court last week 
handed down an extraordinary decision. According 
to the prevailing opinion voiced by Justice Lurton, 
a patentee not only has the exclusive right to manu- 
facture and sell his invention, but may dictate in 
the agreement of sale the manner in which the article 
or machine shall be used. The manufacturers of 
the ‘‘rotary mimeograph” were sustained in enforc- 
ing the use of their special ink on their machines. 
In the language of the court, a patentee may effec- 
tively restrict the time, place or manner of using a 
patented machine so that a prohibited use will 
constitute an infringement of the patent. 

The chief justice and two of his associates assail 
the opinion of the majority of the court on the 
ground that it is a direct blow at every essential 
power of State tribunals, and gives morfopolies of 
all sorts opportunity to grow up and be tried under 
the patent law, regardless of the general law and of 
public policy. 

In view of the fact that the decision was sustained 
by only four members of the court, it is not at all 
unlikely that the question will be reconsidered at 
the earliest opportunity. 


a 

A Moral Issue Involved 

The decision ¥aises a moral as well as a legal issue 
which should not be overlooked. A patentee, accord- 
ing to the logic of Justice Lurton, has the right to, 
prescribe the conditions under which his invention 
may be used, because he could, if he chose, suppress 
the invention altogether. This position may be legal, 
but it is not just. It is reasonable that an inventor 
should have a fair allowance of time. for marketing 
his contrivance or manufacturing it himself. It 
would be reasonable, if pr acticable, to find some way 
to reward his for a useful invention even if he could 
not himself find the capital to exploit it. But it is 
not reasonable that he should be protected by law in 
suppressing an invention which the world needs. 
Nor is it necessarily true, as Justice Lurton assumes, 
that but for him the invention would not exist. <A 
poem or a picture only one man edn make; if he sup- 
presses it the world must do without it. But inven- 
tion is carried on along definite channels, and the 
ways to attain a desired end are limited. It is right 


such meetings as that. In working it out, we do not 
need to cling to any of the Quaker ways which time 
and experience have proved to be weak and ineffective. 
A method is not necessarily good simply because it 
But we do need now to dig down 
to this heart and center of our faith and create living 


is old and hoary. 


meetings where men find God as a real Presence and 


Re I. 


worship Him with joy. 


and Canunents 


that the winner should be rewarded, but it is not 
right that he should be able-to suppress results which 
others would have reached independently in a few 
mouths or years. This is not helping, but retarding, 
scientific progress, and it is on grounds of pubhe 
utility that the inventor is protected by law. 


»* 
Coal Strikes Abroad 


In spite of the hopeful tone which has characterized 
the dispatches from England during the past week, 
we go to press with Great Britain still in the throes 
of a nation-wide coal strike and with the coal famine 
daily becoming more acute. The King has canceled 
his visits abroad, and suffering among the “decent 
poor” is now a serious reality. Premier Asquith is 
being severely criticized for not having sooner forced 
Government action, valuable time having been lost 
in what has proved fruitless negotiation. 

Germany is also facing a great coal strike. In 
Westphalia more than 200,000 miners have quit 
work, and the trouble is spreading. The general 
demand is for a 15 per cent. increase of wages, which 
the mine owners declare they are unable to meet. 

About two-thirds of the coal miners of France 
responded to the appeal of the General Miners’ 
Federation to strike for twenty-four hours. The 
action was not, however, directed against the mine 
owners, but was designed to show to the Government 
the “solidarity” of the miners, and to remind Parlia- 
ment that the miners are not satisfied with the 
workingmen’s old-age pensions law. 


»* 


Facing a Coal Strike at Home 


Negotiations between the United Mine Workers 
of America and the anthracite coal operators have 
ended in a deadlock. The miners are asking for an 
increase of 20 per cent. in wages and a shortening of 
the workday to eight hours. In addition they ask 
for several concessions which will strengthen the 
union, such as recognition of the union by the 
operators, and the deduction of unions dues from 
wages; a contract for one year instead of three as 
at present; and the abandonment of the Conciliation 
Board. On the other hand, the operators ask that 
the arrangement put into effect by the Coal Strike 
Commission appointed by President Roosevelt ten 
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years ago be renewed for another three years. This | the bondage of literalism. The reform of this 


agreement, with its Conciliation Board and sliding 
wage scale, has already been renewed twice, and has 
brought unwonted peace and prosperity to the anthra- 
cite fields. In view of the fact that the advance in 
wages asked for will mean an increase in the whole- 
sale price of coal of from 25 to 40 cents a ton, and 
since the other demands promote union interests 
rather than the welfare of the industry, the miners 
are not likely to have strong public support. 
Although the present contract expires the first of 
next month, there is no sign of concession on either 
side. 


Fad 
To Improve Municipal Charities in Philadelphia 


Under the new Blankenburg administration the 
public-spirited citizens of Philadelphia are begin- 
ning to make their influence count. It is now 
really’ worth while to strive for substantial reforms. 
The latest move is the organization of a large and 
representative committee to study the problem of 
municipal charities and tq co-operate with the city 
government in their improvement. Not the least 
encouraging feature of the undertaking is its non- 
political character. The committee contemplates the 
employment of skilled experts who shall formulate 
comprehensive plans by which proper quarters will 
be provided for the insane, the feeble-minded and 
the indigent. The present system is to be ‘over- 
turned and succeeded by methods that will end the 
scandals that at various times have attached to the 
Philadelphia almshouse administration. 

This is a move in line with the spirit of the great 
founder of the city, and we bespeak the active 
co-operation of local Friends in the enterprise. — 


a» 
The Disciples Becoming More Liberal 


After a century of strenuous contention that 
immersion in water is the only form of Christian 
baptism, the Disciples (or Campbellites) are showing 
signs of weakening. An editorial in the Christian 
Century, of Chicago, upon the “Blight of Legalism,” 
has led, in the words of a correspondent to that 
paper, ‘to more hard thinking on this proposition 
than some of us have ever done on any single proposi- 
tion in our lives before.” The ire Cenbury 
puts as the first of six affirmations: ‘The Disciples 
believe that Presbyterian, Methodist and Congrega- 
tional Churches are churches of Christ.” In a fourth 
affirmation it recognizes baptism as practiced in these 
churches as valid, although, from the Disciples’ view- 
point, “irregular, defective and objectionable as to 
the manner of administration.” These affirmations 
are vigorously repudiated by some of the Disciples’ 
ministers of high standing in the denomination; but 
an Iowa layman asserts, ‘I feel sure that the masses 
of intelligent laymen are with you.” The drift of 
the prolonged—and not vet ended—discussion indi- 
eates that the Christian Century is of notable service 
to the Disciples in leading the denomination out of 


communion of churches from within is one of the 
significant signs of the times. 

Fad 
The Launching of a New Republic 

The formal assumption of the office of President 
of the Chinese Republic by Yuan Shi-Kai makes 
the 10th of Third month, 1912, one of the great dates 
in history. It is not neces sary to assume that the 
republic is henceforth immune against danger from 
within or without. Many years will pass before free 
institutions are firmly established. But the Chinese 
people can never again be regarded as docile material 
for rough politic: il handling. 

Following the inauguration of Yuan Shi-Kai the 
National Assembly approved a constitution which 
is unique in that it makes the Assembly, and not the 
executive, the superior power. All of the acts of 
the President require the approval of the Assembly, 
and this body also has complete control of the cabinet. 
The Assembly elects the President and Vice-President 
and may pass any law over the executive’s veto at 
its pleasure. 


&* 
Dr. Wiley Resigns 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the pure food champion, 
has resigned as chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 
at W ashington, and expects to begin an active cam- 
paign for the creation of a national Health Depart- 


_ment, entirely separate from any other branch of the 


Government service. 

Dr. Wiley has been twenty-nine years in the ser- 
vice. He began work in the bureau when it employed 
less than a score of men, and it is his genius that has 
brought it to its present position of importance, 
He has agreed to deliver a series of lectures in 
Kansas and Colorado and at various points in the 
Kast. Later he is expected to take up editorial work. 


* 
Local Option and Restricted License for Ohio 


The Ohio constitutional convention is slowly dis- 
posing of its difficult problems. Last week an agree- 
ment was reached on a eompromise clause regulating 
saloons, which is to be submitted to the voters as a 
separate proposition. The State has not had a license 
system for sixty years, the present arrangement being 
one of local option. The new proposal preserves the 
possibility of prohibition in counties and smaller 
divisions, but provides for the granting of licenses 
on such terms as the Legislature may make, with the 
restriction that not more than one license shall be 
authorized for each township*or municipality of less 
than five hundred population, or for each five hun- 
dred in larger places. There are other and minor 
regukations, including prohibition of ownership of 
saloons by breweries. With the local option weapon 
unimpaired, and the new restriction upon the num- 
ber of saloons, the temperance forces are in at least 
as strong a position as before. 
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The Restatement of the Quaker Message 
BY JOHN S. HOYLAND. 
IV. The Social Problem. 


Throughout the centuries those who have best com- 
prehended the message of Christ have realized that 
He meant what He said when He declared ‘Inasmuch 
as ve did it not unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ve did it not unto me.” In other words, 
they have discovered that the heart of Christianity is 
its social message—a love which entails the identi- 
fication of the helper. with the sufferer, and which 
can brook nothing that hinders or renders impossible 
the attainment by every, human being of a personality 
complete before God and man. 

If Quakerism is, as we believe, a return to the 
purity of Christ’s Gospel, we also—like our Master 
Himself and His followers of every age—must be 
apostles of love and of brotherhood. Moreover, love 
and brotherhood must be to us something more than 
pleasant ideals; they must be present forces in our 
lives, compelling us to give our best to save our 
brethren of every race from all that forbids a perfect 
manhood. 

We must—in spirit, at least—be insurgents, wag- 
ing implacable warfare against everything that denies 
Christ’s law of love. That this is so has been realized 
from the earliest days of our Society’s history. 
George Fox, with his exhortations to the Cornish 
wreckers, and to masters that they should treat their 
servants as brethren in the one great family; John 
Woolman, with his work for the slaves ; Elizabeth 
Fry, with her efforts for the prisoners, are but three 
out of a host of Friends who, throughout the two 
hundred and fifty years of our history, have been, 
in the truest sense, social reformers. 

Today there is need that we should pause to think 
whether we are still faithful in our testimony to the 
sovereignty of love. If we have slackened in our zeal 
for this fundamental principle alike of Christianity 
and of Quakerism, have we not forfeited our right 
to existence as a separate branch of the Church ? 

We must remember that amid the profound com- 
plexity of the modern social situation the effort to 
save society and to make love practically operative 


in the world will demand far more labor and brains 


and faith than ever before. 

Problems which, in the days of George Fox or 
even of Elizabeth Fry, seemed comparatively simple 
and unimportant, we know now to demand for their 
solution the consecrated labor of: skilled specialists 
who will give their lives to the work. During the 
past hundred years the members of the European 
races have increased 330 per cent.; and we may be 
fully assured that the complexity of the social prob- 
lems amongst those races has increased proportion- 
ately. Can we say with honesty that our zeal and 
devotion in the cause of brotherhood has multiplied 
to the same extent ? 

We must realize that in the battle against wrong, 
whether it take the form of opposition to political 
corruption, of rescue work amongst drunkards, or of 


scientific investigation of the causes and remedies of 
unemployment, God calls for unstinting consecration 
of all the powers of head, of hand and of heart 
which He has given us. 

Some amongst us may be fearful lest our spiritual 
message be lost sight of in the modern demand for 
application of the ‘selentific method to social service. 
We should indeed remember that, if we are true 
Friends, not only do we find the motive for all such 
service in the love of God, which must work through 
us for the upraising of mankind, but we believe that 
in every man there hes, deeper than aught else, the 
capacity for the full life of fellowship with our 
Father. Yet, although we must love with a reflection 
of Christ’s love, and strive to bring into fellowship 
with Him all amongst whom we work, our love can 
never be perfect if it is blind. It must be guided 
and applied under the direction of those minds which 
God has given us also. We must welcome and assimi- 
late all the knowledge which the social sciences can 
bring, confident that, unless this is so, our love will 
succeed only in applying temporary palliatives to the 
evils we would combat, mstead of attacking them at 
the root and cutting away their fundamental causes. 

Men and women are needed who will obey the 
call of Christ by giving themselves to monotonous 
compilation of statistics “and to painstaking study of 
the problems of economics and sociology. Without 
such faithful but imspiring service of the head we 
cannot expect the most devoted labor of the heart to 
bring the Kingdom amongst us. 

Yet, though this is so, we need today, perhaps 
more than anything else, a revival of that spirit in 
social service which Christ showed, Impelled as 
He was by the unfailing love of God within Him, 


He loved men and strove to heal their bodies and . 


direct their minds (as well as to awaken their souls), 
not primarily because they might become Christians, 
or even because they were children of His Father, 
but simply because they were men. He loved them 
for themselves. His heart went out to them because 
they were what they were, human beings compounded 
of nobility and baseness, but to Him, at any rate, 
pre-eminently lovable. Why else should He have 
spent His time and strength so lavishly in those 
labors of healing ? 

So it must be with us. We must love men as men. 
To become the friend and confidant of an artisan 
who is struggling hard against adverse circumstances ; 
to feel in the grasp of his hand that he looks on you 
as his friend, not as his superior or as a possible 
giver of charity; to be honored with the story of his 
difficulties and with his request for advice; to find 
in your turn that there is much which he can give 
you, perhaps much more than you can give him; all 
this is to realize a new meaning for the great term, 
“friendship.” Such a friendship is worth a dozen of 
the ordinary superficial acquaintanceships which are 
usually called by that sacred name; and, moreover, 
it constitutes perhaps the most Christlike form of 
social service. 
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The Adult School Movement in England is, theo- 
retically at least, a vast organization of such friend- 
ships. It provides a common ground where, under 
the sanction of unaffected religion and amidst the 
study of the Bible and of social problems, men of 
every walk in life may meet in the atmosphere of 
true brotherhood and help one another. No wonder 
that this movement has formed a magnificent agency 
for the handing on of the Quaker message, and has 
contributed so largely both to the increased member- 
ship of our Society and to its renewed vitality. It 
has brought great numbers of men and women to a 
realization of the meaning of Christ, and has sent 
them out in very numerous instances to work as a 
body for the social uplift of their neighborhood. 

When we have organizations of a similar type 
attached to all Friends meetings; when we have in 
the cities our settlements, where Friends may under- 
take first-hand scientific investigations, and our clubs 
and institutes, where they may apply the lessons they 
have learned; when in country and city -we can 
honestly say that we are striving to make our Society 
a center of light and love to all that come within our 
reach; then we shall begin to prove ourselves 
worthy successors of Fox and Woolman and Eliza- 
beth Fry and true bearers of a message of unflinching 
brotherhood. 


It has been well said that the social problem is 


ultimately not so much a question of wage schedules, 
or of the distribution of labor, or of tenement dis- 
tricts, as it is a question of ourselves. The forces 
of greed and selfishness and pride which make these 
problems possible must first be expelled utterly from 
our own hearts if we would expel them finally from 
society at large. 

When we are dismayed at the magnitude of some 
social wrong, and filled with hot anger against those 
who are responsible for it, it is well to remember 
that our own lives are marred, though perhaps on a 
smaller scale, by the same lack of love which is 
responsible for the greater evil. We can at least see 
to it that there shall be no social problem in ourselves. 
If the love of Christ is admitted to full sovereignty 
in our own hearts, we shall find new and unconquer- 
able power come upon us for making His Kingdom a 
reality in the community wherein He has set us. 

Above all must we pray that God will show to us 
the life around us as it appears to Himself; that 
He will spare us nothing of the realization of what 
degradation and poverty on the one hand, and worldly 
success and luxury on the other, mean to the heart 
of Christ; that He will 

“Give us a voice, a cry and a comniplaining,” 
so that we may never cease to combat wrong and 
selfishness wherever they are to be found; ‘so that 
our lives, at any rate, may be lived without compro- 


mise to make the love of Christ triumphant in the. 


world of everyday life. 


Common sense and the golden rule are the founda- 
tions of good manners, 


Personal Experiences During the Szchwan 
Troubles 
BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN, 
(Continued from last week.) 

The first day after leaving Hsintientsi, I was 
repeatedly wi arned that there were robbers ahead, and 
all that morning I frequently heard shooting in the 
direction of the river, but I went on and was not 
molested. The second day I had to pass up a ravine 
and over a range of mountains which were said to be 
especially dangerous, but I passed over in the early 
morning in a rain and fog, and the robbers had evi- 
dently not begun operations. The country beyond 
the mountains was much quieter, but on arriving 
at Chung Chiang I learned that some of the soldiers 
who had fled after looting Chengtu had gone to 
Tungchwan and were surrounding the city. The 
ev angelist said the gates of Tungchwan were shut 
against them, and ¢ could not possibly get in, but 
| determined to go as near as I could and at least 
learn whether our missionaries had left. On my 
arrival I found that the soldiers had departed, but 
the gates were still closed and guarded to prevent a 
surprise attack. The local defenders, however, got 
a rope and pulled me up over the wall into the city. 
After my walk of 120 li that day, with blistered feet 
and load on my back, ‘you may imagine I was more 
than usually thankful fae a good bed md the comforts 
of a foreign home. [ Mr. ] ‘Wigham kindly provided 
me with what necessaries he could in the way of a 
wardrobe, but at date of writing I still have only one 
suit of clothes, a condition easily remedied, how ever, 
if I can either get back to Chenetu within the next 
month or two or hie a load of goods sent from there. 

I found the work in Tungchwan going on much as 
usual, our missionaries being loath. to oars, as the 
people were exceedingly friendly and besought us not 
to go. There were many elements of danger, how- 
ever, in the situation. Two days after I arrived there 
appeared a band of three or four hundred well-armed 
soldiers, being another section of the old division 
troops who had looted Chengtu, and these demanded 
a heavy blackmail from Tungchwan. ‘The city 
authorities shut the gates against them, and sent to 
the walls one representative from every household, 
armed with spears, clubs, swords and muskets, many 
of which looked ancient “enough to have been fished 
out of the ark. Here and “there an old cannon 
weighted with bags of sand peered over the battle- 
ments. It was indeed a motley array which night 
after night kept watch on the walls, yet, although 
the besiegers ’ arms were vastly superior, the task of 
sealing an 18 or 20-foot wall thus defended daunted 
the soldiers, and they contented themselves with 
hanging about the suburbs several days. Finally the 
city paid them a bribe of Taels 2,000 (some say 
Taels 4,000), and they departed w ithout having fired 
a shot. This was now the third band which had 
come and gone, and, with the weakened authority of 
the officials inside the city, it was a question how 
long they could defend it against similar bands, so 
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some of us felt it would be by far the wisest plan 
for the women and children at least to leave for 
Chungking. No decision was reached, however, until 
finally we received the Consul-General’s letter urg- 
ing that all, whether men, women or children, must 


leave. After that we felt there was no course but 
to obey. We therefore left Tungchwan Twelfth 


month 29th, [Mr.] Wigham and family with | Mr. ] 
Rodwell on one boat, and the three ladies and myself 
on another. 

For some distance we had no difficulty with rob 
bers, but on New Year’s Day, a little below Suining, 
we passed a band of between twenty and thirty sol- 
diers, mostly armed with foreign guns, who were 
busily robbing a cargo boat. Our captain told us 
to appear on deck that they might see that we were 
foreigners, and they allowed us to pass without chal- 
lenge. They had four or five small cannon trained 
on the river so that they could command boats going 
in either direction. A little further down we encoun- 
tered another robber band of considerably more than 
a hundred men, who, on the right bank, were having 
a battle with two hundred of the local militia who 
stood on the other bank. As we neared the spot the 
robbers swarmed over the rocks with guns pointed at 
our boats. The firing between the combatants still 
continued to some extent, and [Mr.] Wigham’s boat 
was struck by one of the shots. In response to the 
robbers’ repeated calls, fMr.] Wigham’s boat, which 
was slightly in advance of ours, pulled in to the bank, 
and his captain went ashore and held a short parley 
‘with the robber chief. Many of the robbers were bent 
on plundering us, but the chief knocked aside their 
guns, and told us to go on. He said that if we had 
not obeyed his call, both boats would have been 
attacked, but as we had obeyed he would allow us 
to pass. He even called to those on the opposite 
shore that we were foreigners and they must not 
shoot. While we were in the thickest of the firing, 
however, all except two or three of our crew deserted 
their oars, bolted into the main part of the boat, and 
hid in the hold, letting the boat drift. No sooner 
had we passed than the battle was resumed. 

For some distance further the river was infested 
with brigands, but our boatmen rose shortly before 
& o’elock that night and made several tens of li by 
moonlight. About dawn we were obliged to tie up 
for a while because of a dense fog which obscured 
the view. Duriag this time we heard firing in the 
vicinity, and we learned from a small ferryboat that 
there was a band of robbers just below us. The 
thick mist probably saved us, however, for we pushed 
off and managed to pass the dangerous point without 
being observed. After this we had no more trouble, 
and arrived safely in Chungking First month 6th. 

On our arrival we learned that the large party 
which I had left in Chengtu had traveled by the 
other river and had reached Chungking in safety. 
At one point where the party was delayed the 
Japanese section went out duck hunting, and, being 
separated from the others over night, fell among 


about $1,200 (more than $500 gold) for their sport. 
Later the whole party was subjected to a very severe 
rifle fire from the walls of Ho Chiang, which is hold- 
ing out against the revolutionary movement, and it 
is a marvel that no one was injured. One of the 
oarsmen received a ball in the cheek, and another ball 
passed through four thicknesses of blanket and lodged 
in a pillow from which one of the ladies of the party 
had just picked up her babe. On the boat on which 
I should have traveled had I continued with the 
party, one of the gentlemen thought it safer during 
the firing to lie down, and he had no sooner assumed 
that position than a ball passed through the boat only 
a few inches above his body. Certainly the West 
China missionaries have much cause for thankful- 
ness for their deliveranee. 

All our Tungchwan missionaries except J. P. Rod- 
well and myself left Chungking a few days after our. 
arrival. We two, with three others of our mission, 
are remaining in Chungking, but it is still doubtful 
how long we shall be able to stay. All Protestant 
missionaries except about thirty-five have already 
left the province. During the past week the situation 
has been a little more encouraging, however, and we 
hope to be able to hold on until peace is restored. 

Chungking, West China, First month 17, 1912. 


Parables of Life—What I Would Not 
That I Do 


The dogs met one day to reconsider their historie 
attitude toward cats. 

The old dog, who was chairman of the meeting, 
rose and said that he was sure they had all come 
to feel that their attitude toward cats was the one 
great blemish upon their noble racial characteristies. 
It was both cruel and undignified-so to harry and 
persecute the most insignificant and helpless of 
creatures. He was sure that he expressed the mind 
of the meeting when he said that this custom should 
be entirely done away with. The chairman’s speech 
was greeted with great applause. Dog after dog 
arose and spoke along similar lines. The feeling was 
absolutely unanimous that this barbarows custom 


| of pursuing cats must be entirely given up. At last 


one dignified animal rose and said that this moment 
was a great one in the history of their race and he 
thought that the conclusion to which they had come 
should be made permanent in some solemn form. 
He proposed that every one should stand up and, - 
solemnly raising the right paw, pledge himself never 
to pursue a cat again. This was unanimously 
agreed to. : 

As they were thus standing, a cat in a nearby tree 
thought it an opportune moment to descend and 
return home. Unfortunately, in jumping fronr the 
tree, she made a slight noise upon the fallen leaves. 
The chairman of the meeting, who was standing with 
his paw raised, putting the vote, caught sight of her, 
and in a moment there was not a dog to be seen in 
thé place, and the cat had the narrowest escape of 


brigands and were badly robbed. They therefore paid | her life—J. Edgar Park, in The Congregationalist. 
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Sone iets on Present Day Copics 


Quaker Statistics and Their Lessons 


It is foolish to make too much of ‘‘eounting heads” 
in trying to gauge the progress of a religious society ; 
and it is equally foolish to disregard them altogether. 
When the gains and losses are followed over a period 
of years they certainly throw some light on the 
spiritual condition of the body, especially if due 
weight is given to the sources of increase and 
decrease. These sources may perhaps be thus indi- 
eated in order of importance from the religious point 
of view: First, convincement as against resignation 
and dissociation; second, births as against deaths; 
and, third, removals. None of these are without 
spiritual significance; the greater the number of 
births, the more children there are to be brought up 
in the religious atmosphere we desire; and removals 
count for a great deal if, as usually happens, it is 
the more energetic and capable people who move 
from one place to another. 

These preliminary remarks seem needed if we are 
to judge fairly concerning the statistics recently pub- 
lished in Tue American Frienp and the Friend 
(London). As we mentioned last month, the Ameri- 
ean figures (which, it should be remembered, cover 
only the yearly meetings with which we correspond, 
and Philadelphia [ “Orthodox” J, exeluding the 
“Hicksites”. and the separated conservative bodies) 
show a serious decline in the year 1911—from 100,- 
072 at the beginning to 99,148 at the end. This 
indicates a loss of 924 on-the year (reduced by eal- 
culation to a “net loss” of 854), or nearly 1 per cent. 
The gains “by request”? amounted to 2,861; the losses 
by disownment, resignation and discontinuance to 
2,479. There was a loss by excess of deaths over 


births of 183; the rest of the losses are accounted 


for by “error” and removals. The “discontinuances” 
alone amount to 2 5023, which indicates (in the words 
of Tum American Frienp) that “greater care is 
being taken with the statistics, but also that the 


-ehurches are losing their grip on too many of their 


members.” . 

The Friend has done the service of printing the 
figures that show the gains and losses in tem years 
(January, 1901, to January, 1911), which reveal 
a net gain in these American yearly meetings of 
2,862 (3 per cent.). In the same period London 
Yearly Meeting increased by 2,176 (121% per cent.). 
Ten years is a long enough period to eliminate mere 
local and temporary fluctuations, and the facts indi- 
eate that, with all our weakness and shortcomings, 
which we recognize and deplore, we in England have 
increased our membership four times as fast as the 
American (orthodox) yearly meetings 

We point out this fact in no spirit of boastfulness 
or mere criticism of others, but because we believe 
that it is fraught with immense significance for the 
future of the Society of Friends. The lesson that 
stares us in the face is that the American (orthodox) 
yearly meetings are proving themselves unable to 
build up a progressive Quaker Society. 


Perhaps these figures may have the effect of lead- 
ing Friends in England to consider some facts which 
have received very imperfect attention—especially 
those that concern the working of the ‘Pastoral 
System.” The great body of E nglish Friends are in 
hearty sympathy with the zeal and earnestness of 
their American brethren, from which we have much 
to learn. We recognize the diftieulties of pastoral 
oversight in scattered communities, especially where 
numbers of converts have been gathered in, if all 
the available Friends are engaged in business occupa- 
tions that absorb nearly all their time and strength. 
We know that we have not solved this problem our- 
selves. But many of us have not understood how 
much more than this the pastoral system means. It 
is not a local and temporary aberration, which will 
cure itself in time. It is not confined to the newly- 
settled districts of the Western States. It has taken 
possession of the yearly meetings in the Middle West 
and in the East, and it is just as firmly fixed in the 
cities of Boston and Brooklyn and Toronto as it is in 
the scattered townships of Kansas and Iowa and Cali- 
fornia. It means that (outside Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Yearly Meetings and a few meetings in 
New York State) there is hardly such a thing as a 
Friends meeting, as we understand it, among “ortho- 
dox Friends m America. The “meetings” of the 
“Friends Church” are set services, conducted by a 
regular minister, in which silent worship and free 
waiting ministry have practically no place at all. It 
is probably quite safe to say that three-quarters of 
the Friends in the yearly meetings with which we 
correspond have never attended a Friends meeting, 
and have not the faintest idea of our principles of 
worship anél ministry. This is simply to say that 
what George Fox and his friends meant by “Truth” 
has been abandoned as impracticable, and there is 
little or nothing to distinguish the Friends Church 
from the other churches around them. 

The consequences of such a divergence of practice 
are serious. For one thing, it is difficult to maintain 
the religious fellowship we desire to continue. A 
yearly and rather formal letter is not enough. There 
are those among our ministers who would gladly 
respond to an inward eall to service among our 
brethren in America. But what can we do? We 
shall receive the warmest of welcomes if we are will- 
ing to oceupy the pulpit or platform and preach the 
sermon for them. But if we can only sit down with 
the rest, and wait to see if a message from God 
arises, there will be little or no place for us in most 
of the congregations; we are hardly wanted as visit- 
ing ministers on those terms. The terms on which 
we may find opportunity for service are to many of 
us impossible. Of the similar difficulty in which 
American ministers may be placed among us we will 
not speak, lest it should appear ungracious. 

It is distressing to us to have to say this, for 
we have the heartiest respect and admiration for 
the single-hearted earnestness and Christian conse- 
eration that produced the evangelistic movement out 
of which the pastoral system sprang. We know that 
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we stand condemned, in its presence, for our own 
lukewarmness. But when the system is defended, as 


it often is, on the ground that free ministry in | 


America is a failure, because unsuitable people take 
advantage of it and scatter the congregation, we can 
only point out, in all love and tenderness, that this 
is the explicit repudiation, so far as worship and 
ministry are concerned, of the direct guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, on which our Society was founded 
and which has been the center of its life. Can it 
really be true that Americans are so constituted that 
with them it will not work ? 

The Friends who have built up. the pastoral sys- 
tem have persuaded themselves that they can do more 
for Christ, and save more souls for Him, by rejecting 
George Fox’s method, and with it the principle that 
underlay it. The motive does them honor, but 
surely there is a failure to recognize the special work 
that the Society which George Fox founded was ealled 
by God to do: We have a mission in the world, to 
do something that other churches, by their methods, 


cannot do; and it is not for us as a people to turn our — 


backs upon God’s call, and in our own wisdom to 
choose to serve Him, and ‘gather souls,” in other 
ways than those which He has appointed for us. We 
need to lay to heart the lines, 
More careful not to serve Thee much, 
But to please Thee perfectly. 

We have now wandered a long way from the sta- 
tistics with which we started; but these thoughts 
have been upon us for years as a heavy burden, and 
the time seems to have come to give them expression. 
Let us return to the main point, which is that the 
facts show plainly that a strong and progressive 
Church is not being built up in America on ‘‘pastoral”’ 
lines. And the reason is obvious. Those whose 
spiritual life is such that apparently it can only be 
maintained by the aid of set services will get what 
they need in greater efficiency from the more highly 
organized churches, and will not stay with us. We 
ean only do the work that God has given us for the 
souls of men by offering something that other 
ehurches do not offer. By organized services we 
shall neither keep real Friends nor produce them. 

If we look at the figures more in detail, the lesson 
we have endeavored to draw from them is even more 
apparent. The only American yearly meetings that 
in the ten years have made large gains (with the 
possible exception of North Carolina, the figures for 
which are not quite clear) are those of the Far West, 
which have profited by the stream of Western migra- 
tion. They are California, with an increase of 1,436; 
Oregon, with 661 1; and Nebraska, which was newly 
established within the period, and now has a mem- 
bership of 2,133. The following have just about 
held their own: Philadelphia and Baltimore (which 
are not “pastoral”), New York (which is only par- 
tially so), Indiana, Wilmington and Canada. New 
England has suffered severely from the migration 
westward, and shows a decrease of 386. The yearly 
meetings in which the pastoral system has been most 
completely developed (apart from those in the Far 


West) show the largest decline: Iowa, 1,586; Kansas, 
591; Western, 637; and Ohio, 217. It is fair to 
recognize that these middle States have also suffered 
from migration, as well as those further East; but 
there appears to be no escape from the conclusion 
that, from the point of view of building up a Quaker 
Society, the pastoral system has proved itself a 
failure. 

If it is urged that, as regards numbers, Philadel- 
phia is in no better case than Indiana, each having 
barely held its own, may we, with all sympathy for 
our Friends in Philadelphia, point out that they, 
hke ourselves, need more of the large vision and the 
out-reaching love that yearns for the service of man, 
and recognizes, with George Fox, that God has given 
us not only testimonies to keep sacred, but a mission 
for humanity? They and we have a great treasure 
committed to us; have we not been hiding it in a 
napkin? [ave we learned how to inspire our young 
people with zeal for Christ’s service; have we led 
them into the paths of consecration, trained their 
powers and found scope for their energy and devo- 
tion? We know we have not. And until we learn 
the lesson—we in England are perhaps more awake 
to it than is Philadelphia—it is little use for us to 
direct a merely negative criticism against the faults 
of principle, and failure an practice, of the pastoral 
, mn the British Friend. 


Missionary Drpartment 


‘ Training Native Workers 


The American Friends Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has now issued a neat pamphlet calling atten- 
tion to the needed equipment for schools for train- 
ing native workers in the three fields under their 
care—Africa, Cuba and Mexico. The Board feels 
this step to be most important if we are to have the 
efficiency needed for successful work in the future. 

Hitherto Friends seem to have been working under 
the idea that the work was always to be dependent 
upon missionaries sent from our own land. The 
experience of missionary work throughout the world 
has proven clearly that God’s approved method is 
for the organizing of a native church that shall be 
self-propagating, self-supporting and self-governing. 
That missionary work is most successful that makes 
possible the retirement from the field of our mis- 
sionary force at the earliest possible date, leaving a 
native church well prepared to take caré of itself. 

This may not be realized in the near future, but 
it is our business to work for it. The Board asks 
all Friends who sympathize with this view of mis- 
sionary work to join with them in making it possible 
by a generous contribution to the $50, 000 fund. 
Many generous contributions have already been 
made, and something over $15,000 has been pledged. 
The Bo ard hopes that ‘Friends will indicate their 
approval of this policy by a united movement that 
shall bring pledges for the amount required before 
our next Five-Years Meeting. 


, 
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Contributions can be made payable in three instal- 
ments, the last being due October 1, 1914. 

Our pamphlet, referred to above, points to the 
situation and opportunity in these fields. This 
will be sent to anyone who desires one, by applying to 
Charles E. Tebbetts, Richmond, Ind. We desire that 
they may have general distribution. 

Situation in Mexico. 

The situation at our missions in Mexico is becom- 
ing quite critical, especially for those in the interior. 
It is possible that our workers may have to leave 
the field very soon. At such a time the Church 
ought to be very faithful in praying for God’s help 
and providential care. In the immediate region of 
our stations there has been little exoitement: It is 
one of the evidences of the success of their work 
that they have helped to ‘create such an atmosphere. 
But in the regions removed from the nrission stations, 
and where their influence has not reached, the condi- 
tions are very different. They are easily influenced 
in a way that leads to an uprising that overthrows all 
authority, and from these centers the trouble spreads, 
ofttimes with such hatred for Americans that no 
American life is safe. Such a situation strongly- 
emphasizes the importance of missionary work. 


Summer Conferences. 


I desire to call attention to the summer conferences 
held under the auspices of the Missionary Education 
Movement. They are most valuable for leaders in 
Sabbath-school and Christian Endeavor work and 
other departments of the church who feel the need 
of better ability to bring missionary inspiration to 
the Church. 

The conference dates are as follows: 

Blue Ridge, North Carolina, Sixth month 25th 
to Seventh month 4th. 

Silver Bay, New York, Seventh month 12th 
to 21st. 

Cascade, Colo., Seventh month 5th to 14th. 

Lake Geneva, Wis., Eighth month 2d to 11th. 

Whitby, Ontario, Seventh month 2d to 9th. 

Knowlton, Quebec, Seventh month 11th to 18th. 

W nodstock. Ontario, Seventh month 22d to 29th. 

They will offer a good opportunity for combining 
helpful religious influences with a summer holiday. 
Further information can be obtained by addressing 
the Missionary Education Movement, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, Wark 2 

A Laymen’s Missionary Conference will be held 
at Lake Geneva, Wis., Seventh month 24th to 28th. 


Those desiring - further information can apply to 


F. J. Michel, 19 8S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
Africa Field Committee of A. F. B. F. M. 


The annual ‘report of the missionary work of 
American Friends has now been issued with the 
Second month number of the Missionary Advocate, 
and has been widely distributed. There are two 
corrections that need to be made on page 40. The 
item of $490.95 in the first column, opposite mis- 
sions, should be canceled. And in the line for 
Baltimore, under A. F. B. F. M., should be entered 


quarters. 


$2,392.92. Also, on page 56, the Field Committee 
for Africa was omitted. It should be as follows: 
Wa. C. Taser, Chairman, 
Emma B. Martone, 
Perer W. Ramasauen, 
Henry A. Surron, 
Exiza Armsrrone Cox, 
Enear H. Strranauan, 
Cuaries Rosperrs, ' 
Harry R. Keares. 


Christian Parents in Affliction 
BY MARY J. SPANN. 

Lungaho and Maraka had been Christians for some 

time when their youngest child, a baby girl only a 


| few months of age, Rashes seriously ill with lung and 


stomach trouble. If theirs had been heathen instead 
of a Christian home they would doubtless have 
offered sacrifices and carried out many heathen rites 
and customs—but no, their lives (and with their 
lives, their habits and customs and thoughts). had 
been changed. 

All that was possible was done for the child, but 
in spite of everything she continued to grow weaker, 
until her little life went back to Him who gave it. 
It was on a beautiful Sabbath morning when the 
baby’s spirit took its flight. I was awakened early 
by what I thought to be the voice of weeping, and, 
hastily dressing, went to the door and_ listened. 
Relieved at hearing nothing but the weird eall of a 
bird, I returned to my room, only to hear that pitiful 
wail again. Determined to at least make inquiry as 
to the child’s welfare, I resolved to go to the native 
Pausing at the door of the hut, where so 
often a feeble ery had greeted me, I listened. This 
time no sound was heard. Upon entering the door, 
Lungaho motioned for me to proceed into a farther 
apartment, when, at the first glance, I saw the object 
of my visit lying alone on the crude native bed. The 
older children and some friends were gathered in 
absolute silence about a fire in the same room. Look- 
ing again into the father’s tear-stained face, I asked 
him where the child’s mother was. He said that 
Maraka, according to native custom, had gone to 
carry the sad news to her friends and relatives. 

The baby’s measurements were taken, and a box, 
which we lined with white material, was made by 
Charles for its burial. Taking a small white flan- 
nelette gown, I dressed the little body, and, with the 
father’s help, arranged flowers about it in the casket. 
The parents, though with grief deeply written on 
their faces, seemed to take delight in doing any little 
last service, even to placing the babe and arranging 
the flowers. How different from the heathen method 
of throwing the body, bent almost double, into-a shal- 
low grave, or, worse still, leaving it outside for the 
wild animals to devour. 

Soon the news of the child’s death reached a large 
number of people, who came to the station, singly or 
in groups, wailing dismally. The hut was crowded, 
and quite a number stood outside, screaming and 
erving in a distracting manner. A few really seemed 
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to feel quite badly, but the majority appeared only 
anxious to talk and laugh whenever occasion afforded, 
and wanted to have a heathen funeral dance before 
the hut, to which the father strongly objected, and 
which was, of course, not allowed. 

The time chosen by the parents tor the funeral was 
in the afternoon, and as the superintendent of the 
evangelistic department was not at that time on the 
station, it was necessary for my husband and me to 
take charge of the service. The father himself 
wished to earry the babe to its last resting-place, and 
brought the box from the hut, placing it near the 
grave. Our folding-organ was taken down, and a 
Christian hymn sung. Then a short, simple message 
was given by a faithful native Christian, in which 
he told those assembled of the beautiful home to 


which Jesus had taken the child, and of the condi- 
tions upon which they too might go to this place. 
The father and mother, with swollen eyes and tear- 
stained faces, stood with their other little ones and 
watched the box as it was closed and lowered into 
the grave. Was it worth while to bring to them the 
message of a Christ who died to save—of a Christ 
who, having risen, took from death its sting and from 
the grave its victory? How dark and dismal the 
future to them must look without this knowledge! 
With what different feelings would they have looked 
for the last time here upon that little face! There 
are many, many more who have never heard the 
story, and we thank God that He has permitted us 
to, in a small measure, help bring to them the glad 
tidings. 


| Ching of Interest 


Penn College has awarded to Lloyd Mendenhall the Haver- |” 


ford scholarship for next year, and to Rose V. Johnson the 
Bryn Mawr scholarship. 


Daniel G. Hodgin closed a two weeks’ revival effort at 
Raisin Center, Mich., the roth inst. His ministry was con- 
vincing and a number were coriverted. 

* OK Ok 

On the 11th inst. O. B. Ong, Pasadena, Cal., closed a series 
of evangelistic meetings at Staffofd, Kan. He was assisted 
in the work by the local pastor, Abel J. Bond. The interest 
was good from the start and 45 professed to be definitely 
blessed. Seventeen have united with the meeting. 

* OK Ox 

The current number of the Whittier College Bulletin is a 
neat card folder giving the college calendar for the year, the 
Board of Trustees, the equipment and needs of the college, 
and the proposed campaign for raising $115,000 for the insti- 
tution. It also announces the splendid donation of $20,000 


made by Addison W. Naylor and wife. 


* * x 


Following the suggestions given in a recent issue of THe 
ADIERICAN FRIEND, at Chappaqua Friends Meeting on the 
15th inst., a collection was taken for the sufferers from 
famine in China amounting to $10.60, an appropriation from 
the Sabbath school of $10 and a contribution from the King’s . 
Daughters” of $10, made the whole amount $30.60. 

x ok Ox 

At the last monthly meeting of the Friends in Farmington, 
N. Y., six new members were received, five by request and 
one by letter, all’ from the Bible school. On the 6th inst. 
Clinton N. Howard, Rochester, N. Y., gave his most popular 
address on “Adam and Eve, and the Baby” in the meeting- 
house. He held the attention of the people for two hours 
and twenty minutes. There was quite a full house, some 
coming in from the adjoining towns. 

Prof. Edgar H. Stranahan, of Friends University, has been 
elected secretary of the Inter-Church Federation in Wichita, 
Kan., and will have the oversight of the religious work in 
the city Y. M. C. A. He will also superintend the Extension 
work of the Men and Religion Forward Movement in south- 
ern Kansas. He has been relieved of part of his work at 
the university, but will continue to meet some of his classes 
until the close of the present school year. 


Among Ourselues . 


Benjamin P. Moore, formerly of Baltimore, is living with 
his son at Cleveland, Ohio. He is doing what he can in a 
quiet way to induce the constitutional convention at Colum- 
bus to incorporate some wholesome provisions in the new 
instrument which they are drafting. In a private letter he 
writes: “I have presented a memorial for the abolishment of 
oaths which I am happy to say has met with favor from some 
of the most influential members, though no action, I believe, 
has yet been taken upon it.” 

* OK OK 

Notwithstanding a heavy snow storm which prevailed, the 
auditorium of the Friends Meeting-house in Winchester, Ind., 
was filled the 3d inst, the Christian Endeavorers having ar- 
ranged for a special service. The program consisted of music, 
both vocal and instrumental, and a splendid address by 
Frank Cornell, the pastor, on “Quakers and Quakerism.” 
This address was followed by an excellent talk by one of the 
Endeavorers on “What Young Quakers are doing now.” The 
meeting closed with the Christian Endeavor benediction. 

Friends at Jonesboro, Ind., recently experienced the great- 
est revival that has come to that meeting ia years. The ser- 
vices began the 11th and concluded the 29th ult. Fred. E. Smith, 
Fountain City, Ind.,.was the evangelist for the first eleven 
days. He was signally favored in preaching a strong, con- 
vincing gospel, leading many to the place of definite conse- 
cration to the Lord. So great was the interest that, when he 
was obliged to leave, the meetings continued under the pas- 
tor’s care a week, resulting in nearly 50 definite blessings. 

Spiceland Quarterly Meeting was held at Spiceland, Ind., 
the &th and oth inst. The meeting wag well attended consid- 
ering the inclemency of the weather. Ira Johnson, Trumar 
C. Kenwotthy and Charles E. Tehhetts were present and 
rendered helpful ministry. 

George C. Levering and wife are active in pastoral work 
in the local meeting at Spiceland and are winning a large 
place in the hearts of the people. A movement has been 
started to remodel the church building, also to make a num- 
ber of needed improvements at Spiceland Academy. The 
school needs a new building and modern equipment before it 
is in a position to enter the opens door of service which is 
before it. 

Just now Emily Levering and children are spending a few 
weeks with her parents and family at Doerun, Ga. . : 


a 


, 
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Deep River Quarterly Meeting was held at High Point, 
N. C., the 2d inst. The day was fine and the attendance 
good. John W. Harvey, with a minute from Whittier, Cal., 
who was just closing a three months’ evangelistic tour in the 
eastern part of the State, was in very acceptable attendance, 
as was also Lewis McFarland, New London, Ind., who was 
visiting High Point Meeting at the invitation of its Pas- 
toral Committee, who are looking for a successor to Enos 
Harvey, the present pastor, who has informed the committee 
that he desired to close his service with the end of his fifth 
year in Eighth month. Both of the above mentioned minis- 
ters delivered earnest messages in the power of the Spirit. 
A bountiful luncheon was served at the noon hour by the 
Women’s Auxiliary of High Point Meeting, and the busi- 
ness was transacted at an afternoon session. The meeting 
a general feeling of encouragement and 
hopefulness. 

Abigail C. Morgan, whose obituary appears in this issue, 
was born on a farm in Guilford County, N. C., near Deep 
River Meeting, in Seventh month 1830, and was the oldest 
child of May and Samuel Moore. She began her education 
in the country school, but finished in New Garden Boarding 
School, now Guilford College. In Eighth month, 1851, she 
united in marriage with John B. Morgan. ‘They began life 
on a farm, near Deep River, N. C., but soon removed to Lost 
Creek, Tenn. When the civil war opened the family again 
moved, seeking a land of freedom further west. They located 
in north-eastern Kansas, where they endured the hardships 
of pioneer days. In 1870, while attending Cottonwood Quar- 
terly Meeting, their home was burned; and in 1879 John B. 
Morgan passed away. : 

Abigail V. Morgan had seventy-three descendants, sixty- 
one of whom are living; eleven children, forty grandchildren; 
and ten great grand-children. Two children and ten grand- 
children are dead. She.was the last charter member of 
Fruitland Monthly Meeting (Kans.), which was set up thirty 
years ago. 

* * x 

The monthly meeting at Des Moines, Iowa, by unanimous 
action, has asked Wm. Jasper Hadley to remain as pastor 
until yearly meeting time in Ninth month, the original call 
expiring Fourth month Ist of this year. So closely has he 
come to the lives of both young and old that the committee 
in charge felt that he should remain, and their expression was 
the mind of the church. 

The meeting has been somewhat handicapped in rented 
quarters, but interest has been sustained. Under the direction 
of Superintendent O. F. Comfort, the Bible school has stead- 
ily grown, the attendance last First-day being the highest 
for a number of years. A new feature in the school is a 
class exclusively for women taught by Sarah Kirk, Bible 
.Director of the Y. W. C. A. of Des Moines, and a class 
exclusively for men taught by the pastor. 

Plans for the new church building have not been definitely 
made, some new developments having arisen since the reports 
published a short time ago. 

The Missionary Committee of the church report a little 
over $300 raised for the support of mission work of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting. 

* * xX 

The three city monthly meetings in Philadelphia are plan- 
ning to erect a new building on ground deeded to the Society 
by William Penn Jocated at what is now Fourth and. Arch 
Streets. The building is designed to accommodate Friends 
attending yearly meeting and to provide space for the book 
store. The arrangements are as follows : 


First Floor—Book store; fire-proof room; three commit- 
tee rooms; two writing-rooms; lavatory; elevator shaft; 
dining-room, serving-room and kitchen. ; 

Second Floor.—Nine (9) bed-rooms, two lavatories and 
bath; matron’s apartment, including bath; linen-room; ele- 
vator shaft. 

Third Floor.—This may be divided into two large rooms 
or several smaller ones as required. It is estimated that 
forty or fifty people would be accommodated in such a build- 
ing during yearly meeting week, and that there would be nine 
comfortable bed-rooms available on the second floor for 
service throughout the year. 

The estimated cost of the proposed building is $40,000, to 
which must be added the cost of removing such graves as the 
building would cover, and the cost of furnishing, making a 
total expense of $50,000 to $60,000. 

x ok * 

New Garden Quarterly Meeting met at Greensboro, N. C., 
the oth inst. David E. Sampson, of Winston-Salem, and 
Julia White, of Guilford College, spoke acceptably in the 
morning meeting for worship. Greensboro Friends served 
luncheon for the representatives, and others from New Gar- 
den, Kernersville, and Pomona Monthly Meeting, after which 
business meeting convened. The committee appointed at a 
previous meeting to encourage public sentiment in favor of 
the general Peace Treaties reported that they were unable 
to arrange for a “mass meeting” in Greensboro, but had suc- 
ceeded in arranging with the ministers of the city to preach 
on the subject. In considering the state of membership, one 
meeting reported that applications for membership had been 
rejected on the ground that the candidates used tobacco or 
belonged to secret societies. This provoked a lively discus- 
sion as to whether the meeting had the right to deny mem- 
bership on these grounds since the Uniform Discipline did 
not make such discrimination. A resolution was adopted 
favoring the-enforcement of the State law against giving or 


‘selling cigarettes to children under seventeen years of age. 


The recognition of Eugene Coltrane, of New Garden Monthly 
Meeting, and Thomas Hendricks, Pomona, as ministers, was 
endorsed by the quarterly meeting. 

As a result of David E. Sampson’s recent work in Winston- 
Salem the Friends in that city and vicinity have become 
strong enough to feel that they should have a monthly meet- 
ing. A committee was appointed to co-operate with New 
Garden Monthly Meeting in setting up such a meeting. 

ae ae 

Arthur E. T. Pain recently visited the mission stations 
at Holguin and Gibara, Cuba. Concerning his visit at the 
former place, he writes: “I certainly enjoyed the Bible school, 
all divided into graded classes, and young people and chil- 
dren attentive. These are the coming nation. In the after- 
noon Ina Ratlief and Emma Lopes had gatherings of Bible 
school children in another part of the town. Zenas L. Mar- 
tin is doing a good work in this town. One of his Bible 
school scholars comes twelve miles and another who has 
moved away writes often and remains true, though unable to 
attend. 

“The day school in Holguin is doing well and is in good 
hands. The buildings at this station are very good and well 
arranged for the work. 

“Sylvester and May M. Jones and Clotilde L. Pretlow have 
done much valuable service. The young people came on 
Second-day night, and we were glad to be with them in 
prayer—a fine lot of young men whom we trust will be a 
great influence for good in Gibara in years to come. The 
following day we went over to Santa Lucia, a sugar mill 
town. The meeting there was well attended and goad atten- 
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tion was given. The Bible school work in this town is most 
encouraging. ‘There are five schools held at different points, 
and each one divided into graded classes. Clotilde L. Pret- 
low has done a good work in the day school, and now with 
Cuban help the work is progressing. A school-house is badly 
needed. It is a wonder the Board of Health has not con- 
demned the one now in use. We trust soon means may be 
raised for bettering these conditions.” 
x * * 

An effort is being made to establish a permanent -meeting 
of Friends in Dayton. A house has been contracted for and 
a considerable portion of the purchase price, $5,500, has 
already been pledged by Dayton Friends and others. The 
undertaking has the hearty approval of Whitewater Quarterly 
Meeting and also the Evangelistic and. Church Extension 
Committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting. The membership 
of Dayton meeting is about 120. They are mostly birthright 
members and are sincerely attached to Friends, but they are 
largely young people with families and are mostly of limited 
means. They are employes of schools, factories, shops, etc. 
They are much scattered over the city, which has a popula- 
tion of 120,000. This makes the ordinary expense of main- 
taining the meeting quite heavy. This is the fifth year of its 
existence, and the promise of permanency seems good. 
James B. Unthank, formerly president of Wilmington Col- 
lege, and his wife are living in Dayton in order to assist 1n 
establishing the meeting. This notice is published in the hope 
that it may come to the notice of many Friends, who having 
friends or relatives in the city, or for other reasons, would be 
willing to assist in the enterprise. Contributions are solic- 
ited for this purpose and may be addressed to James B. 
Unthank, 27 Buckeye Street, or to Elijah H. Turner, 46 
Cherry Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

* ok Ok 

Summary from the report of the Associated Executive 
Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs for First month, 
1912: “Eber and Hazel Hobson have continued their meet- 
ings among the Modocs. Asa Tuttle, a Modoc, who for years 
had been a hard character, of his own accord gave himself 
to Christ and was of great help during the meetings. A 
white man, who had married an Indian woman, was greatly 
touched by the services and turned to the.Master. His wife 
drove him from home, but later came to the meetings herself 
and said that she wished to do better and be reconciled to 
her husband. 

“The meetings held by the Hobsons among the Wyan- 
dottes were attended by many, who ordinarily will go to 
no service, except to a funeral. 

“Clyde W. Likes and his wife have entered upon the work 
among Ottawas, and, although the work has in some measute 
~ run down, they are hopeful for the future. 

“The missionaries at Hillside were gladdened by the gift 
of more than fifty volumes from Joshua L,. Baily, to be dis- 
tributed at their discretion. Hannah P. Morris, Philadelphia; 
sent them a barrel of clothing, which is a great help among 
the poorer Indians. 

“The past year, among the Iowans, has been a very hard 
one, and many of the Indians are likely to suffer this winter, 
owing to the high cost of living. The Indians have been quite 
united in their worship, although from time to time they have 
been stirred up on the subject of water baptism by a Baptist 
minister from a neighboring town. Many of the meetings 
during the month have been more interesting than usual 
One Sabbath, when it was very cold, only nineteen of the 
Indians came, but nearly all of them took some part in the 
meeting, 


“Many of the Otoes have been sick with pneumonia, and 


yet, strange to say, there has not a death occurred among 


them. One Indian who lost his wife, some time ago, was 
drunk on Christmas day, and while J. L. Mayo was talking 
to the Indians led his horse into the building. The next 
week he came to the station and said, ‘Mr. Mayo, please for- 
give me for what I did, I acted very ungentlemanly.’ There 
have been a number of new babies in the tribe and, as a rule, 
the parents have given them Christian names. 

“Elizabeth Test writes from the Kickapoo Station that the 
whooping cough has been raging among the Indians. It is 
very hard to stop such a disease, as the Indians will not take 
any precautions to avoid taking the disease. The Baptists 
have been telling some of the Indians that they could not be 
saved unless they were baptized. George Kesketon, who a 
few years ago attended school at Carlisle, said that he could 
not see how it was true, for the bad was not on the outside. 
but in the heart, and he did not see how the water could 
wash the bad away. 

“William P. Haworth tells about a very interesting neigh- 
bor of theirs, Mr. Sickaway, a full blooded Shawnee Indian. 
He is one of the most industrious and frugal Indians in all 
the tribe. He farms some twenty-five acres and rents the 
balance out for a part of the crops. When visiting there, 
the Haworths found the old man chopping wood at the wood- 
pile. By gestures they informed him that they wanted to 
visit him and his wife in their home. He at once Jaid down 
his axe and signalled them to follow him. By means of 
gestures and broken sentences of English they communicated 
with each other. His heart seemed touched with the message 
of the missionaries. 

“The work has been, on the whole, encouraging, but the 
workers at all-the different stations are asking the friends of 
the Indians everywhere to bear them and the devoted Chris- 
tian workers among them, to the throne of Grace and in every 
way possible bring encouragement to all in this branch of 
the Master’s work.” 


Born 

Hupparp.—At Maywood, Ill, Second month 27, 1912, to 
Charles C. and Elizabeth Wistar Hubbard, a daughter, 
Elizabeth May. 

SwINcEeR.—To Emmot Swinger and wife, Stafford, Kan., 
Second month 14, 1912, a son. 

Upson. —To Charles Upson and wife, Stafford, Kan., Sec- 
ond month 15, 1912, a son. 

—« Bied 

ArNoLp.—At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Third month 8, 1912, 
Grace Helen Arnold, aged fifty years. 

Epcrrton—At Goldsboro, N. C., Eleventh month 24, roIt, 
William Henry Edgerton, aged sixty-six years. He was a 
life-long member with Friends, belonging for many years at 
Walumta, but recently having his membership at Goldsboro. 
He was a practical, Christian, business man. 

Girrorp.—At Lindsay, Cal., Second month 23, 1912, Harold 
Elmer, son of Elmer and Harriet Gifford, aged almost fifteen 
years. 


Jounson.—At Stafford, Kan., Second month 4, 1912, Sarah 


H., wife of Ellis C. Johnson, aged sixty-eight years. The 
deceased was a faithful member of the local meeting. 
Morcan.—At the home of her daughter, [Mrs.] J. M. Col- 
lins, near Fruitland, Kans., Second month 25, 1912, Abigail C. 
Morgan, in her eighty-second year. A faithful pioneer Friend. 
Taper—At Poughkeepsie, N. Y.,° Third month 8, 191, 
Mary E., widow of Walter F. Taber, aged seventy-five years. 


— ———— 
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Netus in Brief 


The situation in Mexico is becoming 
daily more critical. Americans are 


leaving the country in great numbers. 
- * * 1K 


has been 
Alice A, 


Swarthmore College, 
benefited by a 


Penna., 
bequest of 


Hicks, Mineola, L. 1. to the extent of 
$100,000. 
* * * 
President ‘Taft’s nomination of 


Chancellor Mahlon Pitney, New Jersey, 
as successor to the late Justice Harlan, 
has been confirmed by the Senate. 

x OK OK 

The House last week passed a bill 
placing sugar on the free list. Repre- 
sentative Underwood proposes to have 
an excise tax levied on incomes as a 
means of raising the revenue now re- 
ceived from sugar duties. 

Do not let the eilentscohe of polit- 
ical changes in China lead you to for- 
get that some millions’ of Chinese are 
starving and have no hope of relief 
until the ripening of the next harvest. 
Chas. E. Tebbetts, Riehmond, Ind., will 
send on your contribution, but he can- 
not send unless you give. 


HARD TO DROP. 
BUT MANY DROP IT. 


A young California wife talks about 
coffee : 

“It was hard to drop Mocha and Java 
and give Postum a trial, but my nerves 
were so shattered that [ was a neryous 
wreck and, of course, that means all 
kinds of ills. 

“At first I thought bicycle riding 
caused it and gave it up, but my condi- 
tion remained unchanged. I did not 
want to acknowledge coffee caused the 
trouble, for I was very fond of it. 

“About that time a friend came to live 
with us, and I noticed that after he had 
been with us a week he would not drink 
his coffee any more. He replied, ‘I 
have not had a headache since I left 
off drinking coffee, some months ago, 
till last week, when I began again, here 
at your table. I don't see how anyone 
can like coffee, anyway, after drinking 
Postum’! 

“T said nothing, but at once ordered a 
package of Postum. That was five 
months ago, and we have drank no 
coffee since, except on two occasions 
when we had company, and the result 
each time was that my husband could 
not sleep, but lay awake and_ tossed 
and talked half the night. We were 
convinced that coffee caused his suffer- 
ing, so he returned to Postum, con- 
vinced that the coffee was an enemy, in- 
stead of a friend, and he is troubled no 
more by insomnia. 

“TI. myself, have gained 8 pounds in 
weight, and my nerves have ceased to 
quiver. It seems so easy now to quit 
the. old coffee that caused our aches 
and ails and take up Postum.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creeks, 
Mich. 

Read the little book, 
Wellville,” in packages. 
treason.” 

tver read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human | 
interest. 


“The Road » 
“T here’ s 


| 
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Nef Publications. 


Sanford’s Manual of Color, 
Ithiel Sanford, Publishers, Hugh 
Kelly & Co., New York. Price, $1.00. 
This little manual gives in a concise 

form the fundamental principles govern- 
ing color. Sanford’s color guide to- 
gether with his brief analysis of the 
primary, secondary, tertiary, and inter- 
mediate colors, places before a novice in 
graphic and simple~ form the funda- 
mentals of the color world. 

The work outlines the scientific basis 
for blending colors, which makes it of 
great value to those striving for artistic 
effect. It will be found helpful to 
housekeepers, dressmakers, milliners, 
printers; indeed anyone who has to 
select and harmonize colers; and it is 
put forth in simple style, so that a 
child can understand. 


John 


Old Quaker Meeting Houses, by John 
Russell Hayes. Publisher, Edward ‘T. 
3iddle toro Cherry Street, Philadel- 
phia. Price, $1.00. : 

The second edition of this work con- 
tains 166 illustrations of Friends Meet- 
ing Houses in addition to the series of 
poems by John Russell Hayes. 


The work makes three appeals: First, 
by the charm of its verse; second, 
through finely executed illustrations; 


and third, in the workmanship of the 
book, it being throughout a delicate 
study in gray. 


The Naturalness of Religion, by Oliver 
M. Frazer. Publishers, The Ballinger 
Press, Richmond, Ind. Price, 3oc. 
This work sets forth the religious 

conception of one who has come into 

sympathetic touch with the spirit of the 
twentieth century, and who attempts to 
interpret his religious experience in 
terms intelligible to thinking people.. 
The topics discussed are: 
I. The Development of the Religious 

Life. 

Il. The Inner Light in 

Spiritual Consciousness. 

Ill. The Atonement. 
IV. The Truth Through Personality. 


Terms of 


With Lincoln in the. White 
by Henry W. Wilbur (adapted 


Friends 
House, 


from Nellie Blessing-Eyster’s Story). 

Copies may be secured by addressing 

Henry W. Wilbur 140 N. 15th Street, 

Philadelphia. Price, postpaid, 5 cents 

each. 

This little booklet is a charming nar- 
rative, telline how a Friend was im- 
pressed to visit Lincoln and lay before 
him a plan for emancipating the slaves. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


WANTED— To find an elderly woman Friend 
to care for a Friend nearly blind, but not help- 
less. CaROLENA M. Woop, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


“TRANSIENT BOARDERS DESIRED in. a 
refined homein Washington. Very convenient 
to car line and Union Station. Laura N 
WIson, 46 Bryant St., WwW ashington, DSC. 


ie? FRIEN D—(Young’ woman), w ishes position 
in a Friends’ school or college. Specialty, 
mathematics; ten years successful experience, 
references. ‘‘TEACHER,’’ THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEST FALMOUTH—To let for summer, fur- 
nished cottage, 10 rooms all modern improve- 
ments, stable, garage, boating, bathing, fishing, 
land for vegetable or flower garden. Terms 
reasonable. A. J. G., 735 Hanover Street, Fall 
River, Mass. 


ANNA BRAITHWAITE THOMAS still has 8 
copies of her Father's Life (Life of J. Bevan 
Braithwaite) to dispose of at reduced rate, i. e., 
for one dollar. ($1.16 postpaid.) Orders will 
be filled in the order received. Ap: ly to A. B. 
THomas, 1718 John Street, Baltimore, Md. 


“THE JOY OF LITTLE FOLKS.”—Travels in 
the Old Testament: A Bible Game. Delight- 
ful and Instructive Sunday Amusement. 
Coutains over 100 pictures of Old Testament 
Subjects. Young and old enjoy playing it. 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. For Sale by A. B. 
THOMAS, 1718 John Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Distinctive Printing PAYS 


By “distinctive,” we mean the kind 
’ 7 . 

that’s produced by a printer who knows 
how to get results. 

It’s higher priced, but pays consider- 
ably better-than ordinary printing. 

A constantly increasing percentage of 
our orders are specially planned. 

May we show how we can make money 
for you? 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 


921-923 Filbert Street -- PHILADELPHIA 
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DREFRS aLANS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 


THE FIRST REPRODUCTION OF THE 
ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF 


The Journal of George Fox 


TO make your garden a success, you 
will find an invaluable guide in 


Dreer’s Garden Book 


AN enéyclopedia on gardening, of 
288 pages, 1000 splendid photo- 


reproductions, 4 color pages and 6 duo- 
tone plates. Full directions given for 
growing flowers, plants, bulbs, vege- 
tables, lawn grass and farm seeds. 


Call or Write Mailed Free 
HENRY A. DREER Edited from the Mss. by NORMAN PENNEY, F.S.A. 
714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


With an Introduction by T. EDMUND HARVEY, M. A. 


MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT FOR WEST LEEDS 


This edition of The Journal of George Fox, differs from 
all its predecessors in that it is printed VERBATIM 
ET LITERATIM from the orginal manuscripts, whilst 
the first edition, (issued in 1694) which has been tollowed 


in all subsequent ones, was much edited and altered. 


EDITION LIMITED TO 250 COPIES 


it AWN 
N \¢ FR 
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PHONE CONNECTIONS 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


IN TWO VOLUMES. - Price, $6.50, sab Teioadl an 
Grey Buckram, Gilt top. With two photogravure por- 
traits and three facsimilies. 


Vol. I—pp. xli+-470 Vol. II—pp. vii+530 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 


HERMAN NEWMAN 


1010 Arch Street, 23 Philadelphia Orders will be filled in order as received, and the 


books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
THE CHRISTIAN axc'conouer 


FIVE Strong Addresses BY WM. EVANS, D. D. 
The Christian and His Bible; The Christian and His 
Amusement; The Christian in Business; The Christian 
and the Family; The Christian and His Future Reward. 
#&G- Eager listeners representing as many as twelve 
denominations followed weekly these lectures, and 
many requested their early publication. 

Art Stock Covers, 25c net. Ful] Cloth Covers, 50c net. 
Bible Institute Colportage Ass’n, 826 LaSalle Ave., Chicago 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


1010 Arch Street : PHILADELPHIA 


[aes] The Provident Life ~ Trust Co. 


ON TOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 


) 


pa reg pal For a OF PHILADELPHIA 


tnvestors desire. Write for booklet and list. Office, Fourthiand Chestnut ate 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. Collects and Remits Incomes, 


age TYPEWRITING AND Pays Interest on Deposits, Receipts without charge for 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate | Acts as Executor, Administrator, wills deposited, 
MARY M. KITE | Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upward 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA | Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


; Bure Tarprsone, Filbert 6626 All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 


and apart from the assets of the Company 
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Four score, ‘tis true, when years were few, 
How distant to me seemed this day! 
But backward turning now to view, 
It seems almost as yesterday. 

* 2K 7K * 
The good I hoped for oft came not, 
And oft came not the dreaded ill, 
An unseen hand has shaped my lot. 
And faith assures me shapes it still. 
The port before me lies in mist, 
Through which my vision cannot peer ; 
IT cannot tell how far it is, 
But this I know: it must be near. 


cannot pause e’en if I would— 
Resistlessly the tide sweeps down; 
would not check it if I could, 
Assured ’tis better further on. 


—_ 


What voyager would check his speed 

When homeward bound and almost home? 

Then let this empty world recede, 

I hail with joy the world to come. 

Composed and read by Luke Woodard on the eightieth 
anniversary of his birth, Third month 12, 1912. 
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SECOND QUARTER, LESSON I, 


FOURTH MONTH 7, IQI2. 


APPEARANCES OF THE RISEN LORD. 
EASTER LESSON. 
I CoRINTHIANS I5: I-II. 
Goupen Text.—This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we 


all are witnesses. Acts 2: 32. 


DAILY READINGS FOR THE PRECEDING WEEK, 


Second-day, Fourth month Ist. 


risen Lord... Corts 3. 1-11: 


Third-day. Angel’s message. 


Fourth-day. Witness of the women. 
Journey to Emmaus, 
Jesus and Mary. 
Seventh-day. The Lord’s ascension. 

Resurrection of the saints. 


Fifth-day. 
Sixth-day. 


First-day. 


Time.—The Epistle was written some 
time between A. D. 54 and 58. 


Place.—Written at Ephesus (I Cor. 
16:8). 
Author.—Apostle Paul. 


Persons Addressed—The Christians 
at Corinth. 


We have nowhere else in the New 
Testament so clear and graphic a picture 
of the various problems which Christi- 
anity had to face in the Gentile world 
as in the two Epistles to the Corinthi- 
ans. Corinth itself was on one of the 
main routes of the Empire leading east 
and west. It has been called the “Paris 
of the ancient world,” and while per- 
haps it did go quite to the extremes of 
Antioch, it closely rivalled the more 
Eastern city. It was “a city of art and 
commerce, of intellect and vice.” We 
are told that Paul “dwelt there a year 
and six months, teaching the word of 
God “among the Corinthians.” (Acts 
18:11). His efforts met with success, 
both among Jews and Gentiles, though, 
as usual, he found his bitterest oppo- 
nents among the former. The church, 
both from the character of its member- 
ship and its geopraphical position, was 
an important one. His great helper was 
Apollos (I Cor. 3:6). After leaving 
Corinth Paul kept himself in touch with 
the church, which was easy to do, as 
there was frequent communication be- 
tween Corinth and Ephesus, where Paul 
remained two years or more. The first 
Epistle is evidently in part an answer to 


questions some of the members of the | 


Corinthian Church had sent Paul (I 
Cor. 7:1). The letter of Paul treats of 
all sorts of practical questions such as 
would naturally be presented under such 
conditions as those of the Corinthian 
Christians, many, probably most of 
whom, were Gentile in race and up- 
bringing. Among other subjects which 


troubled some of the members was that | 


of the Resurrection of the dead. This 
was a doctrine always hard for Greek 
Christians to understand and accept. Of 
those at Corinth some doubted the fact 
(I Cor. 15:12); others wished to know 
the manner of it (verse 35). Paul pro- 
ceeds to answer both these objectors and 
to state the whole teaching as it had 


presented itselt ue his own mind, Plato It is also rather strange that he does not 
taught the immortality of the soul, but | 
nobler doctrine—that | 


an endless life awaits men after death, | 


“Paul teaches a 


| 14). 


The appearances of the 


Matt. 28: I-10. 
Mark 16: 1-8. 
Luke 24: 13-27. 
John 20: I-12. 
ACtS#ie l-11: 
I Thess. 4: 13-18. 


a life in which body as well as soul will 
at the last partake.” 

1. “Noy saaix. © Vi tes tarsis, stom 
speaking of worship to the subject of 
the Resurrection. 

2. This verse is not very clear, the 
Amer. R. V. gives it: “By which also 
ye are saved, if ye hold fast the word 
which I preached unto you, except ye 
believed in vain.” 

34 “First of *all.” Not in timescbut 
in importance. “Received.” Not his 
own invention or imagination. “Scrip- 
tures.” Always in Paul, the Old Testa- 
ment. The Gospels were not written 
yet. Compare Isa. 53; Psa. 22:15, also 
Luke 24:26; Acts 3:18. 

4. “According to the Scriptures.” 
Probably the reference is to Hosea 6: 2, 
to which a Messianic meaning was 
given. The reference again cannot be 
to the New Testament, as the Gospels 
were not in existence or known as 
“Scriptures” when this Epistle was writ- 
ten. “Rose again.” Rightly, as in R. 
V. “Hath been raised.” The resurrec- 


tion was the work of God. (See verse 
| 15). 
5. “Appeared ‘to Cephas.” (Luke 24: 


3A) eal calls 
Cephas (Gal. 2:9; see also verses II, 
The names were interchangeable. 
“Then of the twelve.” (Matt. 28:17; 
Mark 16:14; Luke 24:36; John 20: 19; 
ACTS! gO) FAT) eal speaks me Otam the 


| twelve.” Though Judas had killed him- 


self and Thomas was absent, there were 
actually but ten. “The twelve” was a 
semi-official title for the group. 

6. “Of. five hundred brethren at 
once.” This occasion is thought to be 
the one spoken of in Matt. 28:17. There 
is no other mention of it. “Remain 
until now.” R. V. As the event had 
taken place fully twenty-five years be- 
fore, it implies that most of the wit- 


| nesses were comparatively young men. 


7. “After that he appeared to James.” 
R. V. This occasion is not recorded in 
the Gospels or Acts. This is not the 
James of the twelve. 
“Then to all the apostles.” This was 
doubtless the time of the Ascension. 
These verses are interesting as showing 
that the Gospels do not mention all 
of even what we might consider im- 
portant incidents in the life of Christ. 


mention the women, or the open grave. 
It is clear that he does not consider it 
needful to give all the evidence. 


(See Gal. 1:19). | 


Peter elsewhere also | 
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8." sLast ofall,’ .He appeated seo 
Me atso.” ‘The position of the words 
gives them special emphasis. Paul uses 
the same word for “appeared” as in the 
other instances, thus indicating that he 
was sure he had seen his Lord in 
just the same way as had the other 
witnesses. “As one born out of due 
time.” He speaks of himself as an 
abortion because, though a _ persecu- 
tor, Christ personally appeared to him— 
he was imperfectly developed and not 
worthy of such consideration. 

9, 10. Paul never forgot that he had 
been a persecutor, and always speaks of 
it with humiliation. On the other hand, 
he loves to repeat that he owes every- 
thing to the grace of God. Note that 
he repeats these words three times in 
verse I0. 

tr. He concludes rather abruptly. It 
matters not, he says, whether it was he or 
the others, the risen Christ had appeared 
to them all, and the risen Christ had 
been the basis of their preaching, and 
the primary object of the faith of the 
Corinthians. (See verses 3 and 4.) 
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TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH 7, 1912. 
THE KIND OF LIFE WE SHALL 
WISH WE HAD LIVED. 

LUKE 16: 19-31. (EASTER CONSECRATION 
MEETING. ) 

DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
FOURTH MONTH IST. 

I. Balaam’s wish. Num. 23: 10. 

The life to live. Tit. 2: 11-15. 

A well-built life. Prov. 4: 20-27. 
The friendly life. Prov. 17:17. 
The helpful life. I Cor. 10: 32, 33. 
VI. The victorious life. Rev. 2:7, II, 17. 

What kind of a life is really happiest? 

How may we make our lives the most 
permanent? 

How far is the control of our life in 
our own hands? 

POINTERS. 

One kind of riches we may all possess 
is golden memories, and poor indeed we 
are without them. 

* 


* OK 


Man’s power to “look before and 
after, and pine for what is not,” dis- 
tinguishes him from the brute and 
makes him akin to the Infinite. 

ay oe 


We cannot alter the past, but we can 
profit by our mistakes. 
KOK Ok 
It is not easy to acknowledge a fault, 
but it is easier to live above it when 
we do. 
* ok Ox 
It is not enough to try to do what is 
right, we should also try to know what 
is right—knowledge is the handmaid of 
virtue. 
QUOTATIONS. 


Of all sad words of tougue or pen, 
The saddest are these, “It might have 
been.” —IlV Iuttter. 
He who is false to present duty breaks 
a thread in the loom, and will find a 
flaw when he may have forgotten its 
cause.—Beecher, 
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The Hebrew Prophets 


The prophets were the real makers of the Hebrew 
nation as we know it; they were the creators of the 
spirit and the ideals of Israel—the spirit and the 
ideals which have influenced all Christian countries 
and touched all true and spiritual religion every- 
where. They were far in front of the rank and 
file of their people in their own day, and they are 
still in many points our leaders and wise teachers 
both in their virile inward religion and in their robust 
social morality. 

The modern reader who really wishes to feel the 
heart-throb of these great souls must free his mind 
from one very common error, which has prevented 
multitudes of readers from grasping the full signifi- 
ance of their message. I mean the error of suppos- 
ing that their main business was foretelling coming 
events. The word “prophet,” in its original meaning, 
has no such significance. It means a herald, an 
announcer, an inspired messenger, a forth-speaker, 
one who is a divine instrument and speaks for God. 
It is with this idea in mind that Jeremiah once called 
himself ‘the mouth of God.” 


It was ‘their primary business to compel the people 


of their generation to see and hear what was the will 


of God for their age. They were the uncompromising 
preachers of individual and national righteousness. 
‘They were the champions of the moral and social 
rights of the poor and the defenceless. They were 
the exponents of a type of religion which consisted 


in the transformation of the life and character of the 


man rather than in ritual and sacrifice. They were 
in most instances statesmen with far-seeing vision 
for the national*policy. They told kings and lords 
and ministers of state what course to pursue if they 
wished to insure the real prosperity of the nation. 
‘They were, in the highest sense of the word, patriots. 
“May my right hand forget its cunning and may 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if I count 
not Jerusalem above my chief joy,” might have been 
written by almost any prophet of the southern king- 
‘dom. But they were never the kind of patriots who 
say, “I go with my country whether it is right or 
wrong.” They loved their country too much to spare 


its national sins, its political blunders or the short- 
sightedness of its public men. Their loyalty was 
fidelity to the country as it ought to be—their devo- 


tion was to the ideal nation. 


It was just this power to see the ideal, to forecast 
the perfect, this vision of theirs for that which would 
complete and fulfil life, that made them able to fore- 
see coming doom on the one hand, and on the other 
hand made them able to give such hints and predic- 
tions of coming splendor. It was because they knew 
life, in its deep and inmost meaning, that the most 
wonderful of them realized that the consummation 
and crown of the nation’s life would be reached not 
in a splendid king, not in a gorgeous priest, but in a 
meek and willing Sufferer who would redeem by 
enduring and by giving Himself. 

One thing the prophet kept always in the fore- 
ground of his mission. He was called and set apart 
to help men gain a true idea of the nature of God. 
There was always a double drift in Israel. On the 
one hand was a tendency to sag down to easy idolatry, 
to be like the peoples about them and to let slip their 
own distinctive spiritual ideals. The other tendency 
was toward form, ritual, ceremonialism—what Isaiah 
calls “tramping the temple.” Against both these 
tendencies the prophets’ faces were set like a flint. 
God, for them, was the one supreme reality in the 
universe, high and lifted up, but a Being who cares 
intensely for men’s lives, who writes His law in the 
heart, who guides and disciplines His people, whose 
love suffers long and is kind, and who wills not that 
any should perish. This sublime and yet tender God 
of the prophets is, above everything else, a Being of 
moral and spiritual character—not capricious and 
changeable, but wise, steadfast, unswerving, abso- 
lutely just and true. He moves with slow but irre- 
sistible might against everything unrighteous, and 
in the long sweeps of history He makes goodness and 
righteousness prevail. Amos, in a striking vision, 
sees God with a plumbline in His hand by which 
every life and every nation is to be tested. No 
mortal can evade that plumb-line any more than he 
ean evade the force of gravitation in his earthly 
building operations; and in this view all the prophets 
agree. 
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With splendid power they used the historical inci- 
dents of their nation’s past to point their moral 
messages and to illustrate the ways of God. The 
largest part of the writings of the Old Testament— 
in fact, most of the historical books—were written 
in the spirit of the prophets and by men who wished 
to draw lessons from the past and to furnish sugges- 
tions of how God is likely to deal in the future 
with men and with nations. Great pieces of litera- 
ture, too, like the book of Jonah, the book of Daniel 
and even the book of Job, are penetrated with this 
spirit and purpose of the prophets. Incidents that 
have lived in the memory. of the people and that 
have come down from father to son are used to 
picture forth the divine character, to reveal the deep 
and unfathomed ways of God and to declare in 
impressive form the meaning of pain and suffering, 
the value of moral heroism, the protecting care of 


God for His saints and the patience and long-suffering: 
of God even toward those who are outside the pale 
If these great books had been 
read in the light of the deeper meaning of prophecy 


of the chosen race. 


and had been appreciated in their real significance 
we should have been spared pitiable discussions over 
the swallowing capacity of big fishes and the burning: 
capacity of Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, and scenes like 
the one which occurred this week in the Methodist 
Conference in Philadelphia would never happen. 
Wherever the great vision and spirit of the 
prophets get clearly expressed, something wonderful 
and extraordinary appears, and he who has the 
insight and appreciation to grasp the message and to 
feel its moral power can hardly fail to have it move 
his life to higher issues even after all these centuries. 


R. M. J. 


Current Events and Comments 


Nine Commissions Preparing Reports 

At the conservation congress of the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement, which is to meet in 
New York City, Fourth month 19th-24th, interest 
will center in the reports of nine commissions, which 
are expected to do for religious work in Aremica 
what the commissions of the Edinburgh Conference 
did for foreign missions. The members of these 
commissions met in New York the 14th inst. to shape 
up their reports, and the enthusiasm which was mani- 
fest gives promise of great deliverances. Copies of 
these reports will all be in the hands of the delegates 
for discussion at the congress. That on Christian 
unity bids fair to touch the farthest point yet reached 
in the world-wide discussion of this subject. The 
rural chureh report has commanded the services of 
so many authorities that it will issue two small 
volumes instead of one. The publicity commission’s 
findings on the relation of church and press breaks 
new ground. So on through the list, the report on 
social service being perhaps the most eagerly awaited 
of all. The men who could and would do the job have 
been put on these commissions. AJ] Christendom will 
give heed to the deliverance of the national Christian 
conservation congress. Whatever the results of the 
Men and Religion campaigns have been in the 
seventy-six cities visited, this national congress should 
justify the whole enterprise. 

&* 

Pensioning Mothers 

The pensioning of needy mothers under the new 
Tllinois law has begun, and recently sums aggregating 
$4,000 were paid out in Chicago to 142 women, 
practically all of them widows with small children. 
The scenes attending the payments were touching. 


One woman had for seven years supported four chil- 
dren, the eldest now fourteen. She had to leave the 
children at home to shift for themselves, and the 
rent was always a monthly worry. Under the law 
she draws $21 a month, or $7 for each of three 
children. The largest pension, or salary, as one 
chooses to call it, was $46, paid to a mother of five 
children. The amount varies according to cireum- 
stances. One mother of four children was paid 
$24.80, and was fervent in gratitude. “It isn’t easy,” 
she said, “‘to feed and clothe a family of four children 
on w hat little a woman can earn.” On the whole,. 
Illinois seems well satisfied with the new law, whies 
has been strongly opposed because of its socialistic 
character. Though the law is only permissive, @ 
considerable part of the counties in the State have 
taken advantage of it, and it is expected that the 
others will follow. 


a 


The Minimum Wage Bill 


The fact that the Government’s minimum wage 
bill passed its committee stage without amendment: 
puts a new complexion on the strike situation im 
Great. Britain. The bill contemplates the legal 
recognition of a minimum wage for underground 
workers, the minima to be determined in the various: 
localities by courts or commissions, basing their 
decisions upon local conditions in each case. These 
commissions are also to guard the operators against 
slackness on the part of the miners. The labor 
members in Parliament were in high hopes that they 
could force the Government to fix the minima at 
$1.25 for adult miners and $0.50 for boys, but their 
amendment was defeated by a substantial vote. Hav- 
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ing failed in this attempt, the miners at once assumed 
a more conciliatory attitude, which revived hope of 
further negotiation. The Government was quick to 
seize the opportunity, and the bill was halted at the 
third reading until another conference of the owners 
and miners could convene. Since the bill in its 
present form is exceedingly distasteful to the mine 
owners and not at all to the liking of any political 
party, it looks now as if a settlement of the difficulty 
might be reached before the bill becomes a law. 


7 - 

Protecting the Public 

-The extent to which the Postoftice Department has 
hunted down rascals who have been preying on inno- 
cent and ignorant investors by means of fradulent 
get-rich-quick schemes is worthy of the gratitude of 
the public. The latest conviction in New York is 
that of G. Graham Rice and his associates of an 
attempt to use the mails fradulently because they 
distributed circulars calling for subscriptions to 
doubtful enterprises. The reach of this form of 
rascality is fairly amazing. It has been shown in 
the past two or three years through trials conducted 
by the United States Government that in the Eastern 
States alone, through fradulent enterprises centering 
in the big city, nearly $70,000,000 has been obtained. 
When it is remembered that these millions have been 
taken from the slender savings of those who could 
ill afford to lose a dollar, the evil consequences are 
manifest. Uncle Sam is doing what he can to put 
a stop to that sort of thing, but it is never easy to 
save the foolish from the consequences of their folly. 
Sure returns for the modest investor are never large, 
and it is always better to be safe than sorry. 


&* 


Making Provision for Governing the Panama Canal Zone 

Looking ahead to the time when the canal will be 
eompleted, the House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce has shaped up a bill for the government of 
the Panama Canal zone. The plan gives to the 
President authority to fix tolls within certain limita- 
tions, a maximum of $1.25 a ton being prescribed, 
with a minimum not below an amount sufficient to 
maintain and operate the canal. No preference is 
to be given to American ships. It ratifies and legal- 
izes all the work done there by executive authority 
since the taking over of the zone, and defines and 
legalizes the courts there until changed by subsequent 
legislation. The bill provides that the Government 
procure title to lands not yet acquired. Dismissal of 
the Panama Commission when the canal approaches 
completion is sanctioned, and the President is author- 
ized to appoint a Governor of the Panama Canal 
zone at $10,000 a year, to serve for a term of four 
years. 

A minority report has also been made, vigorously 
protesting against the imposition of tolls on American 
vessels using the canal in coastwise trade. It breathes 
defiance and forecasts the character of contest that 
is in prospect on this subject. 


| 


Burying the Maine and Her Dead 

At last the wreck of the battleship ‘Maine’ has 
been taken from Havana harbor and buried in the 
“deep, deep sea,” while the remains of the sailors 
recovered from the hulk have been given a final 
resting-place. in Arlington Cemetery, near Washing- 
ton. The “Maine” was blown up Second month 15, 
1898, but the work of raising the vessel did not begin 
until Twelfth month, 1910. It was Seventh-day a 
week ago that the wreckage, strewn with roses, was 
towed from the Havana harbor. When her burial 
place was reached, a short prayer was offered, fol- 
lowed by a full minute of silence; then the seacocks 
of the ‘“Maine” were opened, and she went down. 
The colors were streaming from an improvised mast, 
and the guns of the “North Carolina,” the “Birming- 
ham” and their Cuban escort saluted requiem. 
Immediately after the burial, the “Birmingham”’ pro- 
ceeded north with her precious freight of bodies from 
the “Maine’s” wreck. Last Seventh-day these were 
taken to Arlington Heights with all the pomp and 
solemnity that the nation could pay to its dead. 
President Taft, most of the members of his cabinet, 
the highest officers of the army, the navy and the 
marine corps, officials of the departments and the 
representatives of many foreign powers participated 
in the exercises. Over the Government buildings 
flags hung at half-mast, while Congress adjourned for 
the day. The booming of minute-guns and the tramp 
of soldiery added the touch of military pomp and 
circumstance. 

; * 
Congress Given Facts on Cost of Living 

It is no special comfort to the man living on a 
slender income to be informed that people in other 
lands are faring as badly or even worse. The informa- 
tion may serve to assure him that the causes are not 
peculiar to America, but the assurance is valuable 
only as it makes possible getting at the causes and 
removing them. 

President Taft has transmitted to Congress the 
result of State department investigations abroad, 
showing that living costs have largely increased in 
England, France, Germany and Holland during the 
last decade. It is also indicated that while the 
average of wages has been lifted, the increase in 
earnings has by no means kept up with the level of 
the prices of necessities. An interesting feature of 
the President’s message is a statement regarding the 
popular co-operative societies of Great Britain. These 
organizations, which seek either to provide produce 
and supplies at low prices, or to return the margin 
in the form of dividends, have been remarkably suc- 
cessful. But they have not solved the problem. The 
question of cost of living is a decidedly serious one 
and well deserving the national and international 
consideration it is receiving. 

It is too much to expect any immediate improve- 
ment, but the President’s message is of value if it 
stimulates interest in co-operative enterprise in this 
country, or even leads to helpful discussion. 
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My Mother’s Communion Cups 


BY ELIZABETH GRINNELL. 

Of what possible import to the readers of THE 
American F'Rienp can be a few worn, old cups and 
saucers resting on the shelf before me, too sacred to 
be often used—not sacred for their intrinsic value, 
but for the lips that have touched them in days long 
passed? The pattern is a tiny green sprig of three- 
leaved clover on an ivory-white ground. The date of 
their making must have been nearly a hundred years 
ago. They belonged to my mother’s bridal dower 
(with other piéces of the set), purchased by my 
grandfather in Belfast, Maine. They have traveled 
a long way to spend their old age in the Golden 
State. 

Yesterday I wrapped one of the cups in soft tissue, 
and walked with it four blocks to the home of John 
Henry Douglas, he, like the cups, spending his last 
days very far from Maine. I took also with me 
something good to drink, and, pouring the old cup 
brimming full, presented the elixir to the friend of 
my childhood. 

He was sitting in a desk-chair with writing mate- 
rials before him, doubtless inditing a few lines to 
some last lingering comrade in New England. His 
hand was steady as he accepted my oblation. 

“Take notice of the cup!” I said. 

He turned it around, studying the pattern, and 
observed, dreamily, that it seemed as if he had ‘met 
it. before.” : 

“How many times do you think you drank tea 
from that cup when its habitat was mother’s china 
closet, situate in the parlor back in Maine and some- 
times in New Hampshire?’ ‘I remember,” he said, 
while he sipped reminiscently. 

For those who knew him, I will say that John 
Henry Douglas is little changed, certainly not in 
spirit, straight and impressive as he walks. 
perhaps to his advantage that he hears less of what is 
spoken in ordinary tones than formerly, but he looks 
straight through any sinner exactly the same way 
as of old. Straight through me he looked when I 
asked: “How many professing Christians that you 
have known, or do now know, do you calculate are 
endowed with, or have acquired, real level heads ?”’ 

That was an ambiguous question, I admit, and 
badly put to one who has been in the ministerial 
harness for so long, but, as always, he was equal to 
the occasion, and replied instantly: ‘Oh, I can name 
quite a number.” 

I led him on piecemeal between sips from that 
cup, and we revived many of that army of Friends 
who used to sit with him in my father’s parlor and 
hitch their chairs to one side to make room for “us 
girls” to bring out the china. 

The china was part and parcel of the traveling 
ministry, and was seen in our dining-room only 
when those strangers came. They were the only real 
communion cups we knew, and let none declare that 
the drinking from them was not a sacrament. 
Pressed to their warm rim were the lips of such 
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(shall we not call them holy) communicants. as 
Eli and Sybil Jones, Nathan Douglas, Elizabeth 
Comstock, Caroline E. Talbot and the rest of the 
mighty host. 

I was speaking with an aged Friend the other 
day in regard to that revered minister, Caroline 
Talbot. ‘I knew her well,” she said. “I was per- 
mitted to be her traveling companion through one 
of the Western States. She preached to me a great 
deal while asleep. Often while we were traveling 
by stagecoach she would solemnly untie her bonnet 
strings, as if in meeting, lay the bonnet in my lap, 
close her eyes and enter into stillness. I am-sure 
she was asleep while she continued to preach as con- 
nected and impressive a sermon as ever fell from 
her lips in the meeting-house.” 

I do myself recall certain personal traits of hers 
as exhibited in our home which marked this mar- 
velous woman as one peculiarly gifted in psychic 
force. This I say reverently, since I believe in the 
God of ‘“‘psychiec energy’ as well as of “spiritual 
power.” The two terms may mean the same. There 
were others I could mention who did manifest their 
calling in mysterious obedience to the light within 
while the teacups sent little, faint clouds of incense 
to the low ceiling. 

Among those who caused, or shared in, this per- 
ennial incense was Elizabeth Comstock, who lives in 
memory as peculiarly gifted with the elements of 
character which make for mental poise. A sister in 
the house was in the habit of imitating the ministers 
who visited us to a remarkable degree. In tone and 
inflection and actual subject-matter one could hardly 
distinguish, with the closed door between, the 
counterfeit from the original. This serving up of 
the traveling Friends .after their departure came to 
the ear of Elizabeth Comstock, who saw not only 
the humor, but the possible value, to the person 
imitated, of such a demonstration. She therefore 


begged the mimic to give a résumé of her latest 


sermon. The request was granted, and the minister’s 
face was a study, the expression changing rapidly 
from humor to dejection, and then to positive dis- 
approval. She opened the kitchen door where my 
sister stood on the sink, gently demonstrating her 
rehearsal, and said, quietly but positively, “That is 
quite sufficient for this time.” 

Joel Bean, from his home in San Jose, was visit- 
ing in Pasadena last week, and we had a little com- 
munion over mother’s teacups. He was one of the 
“host”? whom many remember, and his visits to our 
home were always refining and educating. Spiritual 
help was not all we derived from these ministering 
Friends! Joel Bean looks well, stands erect, and his 
mind is alert and well poised. He read us his latest 
poem, which reminds me of Faber’s style. 

I introduced him to a lady visitor of “polite 
society,” whose countenance expressed interrogation 
as I named ‘‘the friend of my girlhood, Joel Bean.” 
As I continued to address this scholarly gentleman 
by his entire name, without prefix, purposely, my 
lady visitor could searcely repress her audible sur- 
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prise. I explained to her how this use of the entire 
name had been one of the best lessons in courteous 
address the students of Friends School at Providence 
had learned. I.told her of an innocent girl from the 
country, who came to the school in my time, like a 
‘diamond unpolished, and who addressed any person 
by the single given name, after the fashion of the 
Friends of her rural community. Having occasion 
one day to address our preceptress, Rebecca Smiley, 
she used the given name only, “Rebecca.” 

With what questioning astonishment Rebecca 
Smiley glanced at the girl, and then at one or two of 
the “old squad” who happened to be near, can only 
be imagined. She left to the elder students to explain 
to the newcomer, at an appropriate time so that her 
feelings need not be hurt, that in place of addressing 
an older person by the appellation of “Mr.” or 
“Miss,” good form was to repeat the whole name. 

Last week we heard from our friend, Hannah J. 
Bailey, whose lips also touched the brim of mother’s 
cups. Long may she yet live to bless those who have 
known her benefactions. Thank God that sometimes 
a mind in unison with His through a long life retains 
its equipoise to the end, with strength unshaken- by 
declining bodily health. 

I remember the first time Hannah J. Bailey was 
requested to read the London General Epistle in 
New England Yearly Meeting. She was young, and 
wore a “semi-plain bonnet,” but the inflection of her 
voice was perfect. Many of us younger Friends 
made miserable failure in imitating her on the sly. 
Still, I myself might have risen to the dignity of 
that general epistle had I not ‘‘overstepped the mark” 
at yearly meeting. At the tender but enthusiastic 
age of eighteen I was appointed representative to 
the yearly meeting at Newport. 

Before leaving home I was eagerly enjoined by 
my young associates to look after the appointment 
of the Committee on General Meetings. General 
meetings in New England were very feebly men- 
tioned by those who favored them as an innovation 
on account of our conservative elders. At a meeting 
of the representatives I grew too eager to “steady the 
ark,” and ventured naming a friend from North 
Berwick, Mary G. Estes. It was she, I think, who 
had been instrumental in sending me as representa- 
tive. I shudder in the recollection, and in the light 
of present conditions, that here was a possible tinge 
of politics. But it was innocent on my part. 

No notice was taken, by the clerk, of my youthful 
voice, and again I spoke the name. 
read with the rest. JI remembered my vow to the 
young Friends of Dover Monthly Meeting, and the 
third time mentioned clearly the name of my candi- 
_ date. An elderly representative in extreme attire 
and demeanor laid her hand firmly on my knee, and 
whispered, “Thee may go now.” I learned my lesson, 
and the Friends learned theirs, for never again was 
I representative to the yearly meeting. The memory 
of-my embarrassment almost makes me cry now but 
for the humor of it—and all this time Joel Bean 
has been holding that teacup of my mother’s, and 
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saying, “I think John Henry Douglas must have a 
better memory than mine if he recollects drinking 
from this cup fifty years ago.” 

I verily believe that is the identical cup gentle 
“Little Lemuel” drank so often from in the long ago. 
Had we young folks known that he was possibly 
traveling in the ministry to the far Aroostook that 
he might pay his honest respects to a widowed Quaker 
lady residing there, I think it would not have harmed 
us. Romance was so far from our thoughts in 
connection with “traveling Friends.” 

I cannot omit the mention of William Wetherald, 
who sent me surreptitiously by mail, at the age of 
eighteen, a copy of George McDonald’s “Robert 
Falconer.” It was the first fiction to which I had 
been introduced, and I today bless the donor of it. 
The worn old copy is grey like myself, and rests on 
the shelf, side by side with Elizabeth Fry and John 
Woolman. I fancy they are on the “high seat” and 
shaking hands after a very “long meeting.” 

The traveling ministers were the best schoolmasters 
of my youth. I say this with deep feeling, for few 
young Friends of the present day can realize how 
meager were our opportunities for self-improvement. 
One evening, late, William Wetherald arrived, weary 
and without supper. Ah, it seems now as if these 
visitors of ours were always hungry! It fell to my 
glad lot to prepare his meal. I boiled eggs, and 
made toast, and tea to be drunk from mother’s 
china cups. : 

Standing behind his chair after he had said his 
silent grace, I asked, anxiously, “Are thy eggs done 
good?” The guest from Canada turned and faced 
me in astonishment. “What dost thou mean,” he 
said, kindly and yet with authority, “by asking, ‘Are 
the eggs done good’? Thou should pay attention to 
the mother-tongue, and ask, ‘Are thy eggs well done’.” 
I could have dropped into the cellar with embarrass- 
ment, but William Wetherald knew well how to 
restore equilibrium to a mortified soul. He suddenly 
changed the subject to a question in regard to 
English aristocracy, which certainly had little con- 
nection with a rural home and a young girl of 
“enquiring” if not of cultured mind. 

Alas, he, with nearly all my teachers, has passed 
over the threshold of life’s schoolhouse—and mother 
has gone,—but the worn, old cups, whose brims were 
pressed to devotional lips, remain. 

Pasadena, California. 


Sone Virus on Present Day Topics 


The Meeting for Worship 


BY RAYNER W. KELSEY. 

Edward Grubb’s recent article on “Quaker Sta- 
tistics and Their Lessons” is the most significant 
contribution of recent times to the problem that 
confronts the Society of Friends. ; 

It has been generally felt in America that the 
yearly meetings composing the Five-Years Meeting 
were powerfully supported in their methods by the 
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argument of statistics. I have often read of the large 
accessions of members after the close of revival 
efforts in various places, and have half-consciously 
guessed that within a few years our membership 
would be doubled. I have often said, in public and 
in private, that the steady decline (until recently) in 
the membership of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was 
in itself a condemnation of the old type of Friends 
meeting and a vindication of more progressive 
methods. Now it is thrust upon me that English 
Friends have maintained the true type of a Friends 
meeting and have also increased in members— 
increased more than four times as fast as our “‘pro- 
gressive” yearly meetings in America, J want time 
to think the problem over before expressing an 
opinion. 

In the meantime it may not be out of place to 
state the historical situation involved. Sixty years 
ago English Friends traveling in America from the 
Atlantic States to the frontiers of Quakerism in lowa 
and Kansas found everywhere among Friends the 
old, familiar type of meeting, with much silence, 
no singing, no set service, and, of course, no paid 
minister. Today they find such meetings (in the 
“Orthodox” branch) only in Philadelphia and Balti- 
more Yearly Meetings and in a few other scattered 
places. Thirteen out of the fifteen “Orthodox” 
yearly meetings in America permit or encourage the 
pastoral system and more or less formal church ser- 
vices. These yearly meetings represent over 90,000 
Friends, or about three-fourths of the “Orthodox” 
Friends and far more than half of all manner of 
Friends in the world. There has been a revolution. 

The revival movement which began about 1860 
wrought the revolution. Friends in America got the 
revival methods from other churches, and very 
naturally felt ready to adopt other ideas that seemed 
good. So the innovations came in like a flood. The 
first real check to the new ideas came with the Con- 
ference of 1887, when the practice of the outward 
ordinances (Baptism and the Supper) among Friends 
was condemned. Even this innovation had gained 
such headway that the members of one yearly meet- 
ing (Ohio) are still permitted to practice those rites 
if they so desire. 

Our English Friends now come forward with the 
frank, kindly suggestion that perhaps in the time of 
revolution we accepted another innovation not only 
un-Friendly but unprofitable—the church service in 
place of the genuine Friends meeting. 

It is to be hoped that Friends everywhere will 
approach this subject with open minds, and that 
their consideration and discussion will not be clouded 


by prejudice or by the injection of irrelevant issues. | 


Edward Grubb’s article does not attack the revival 
methods, singing in meeting, or a supported minis- 
try. He may or may not doubt the wisdom of some 
of these things. He does suggest that it is un-Friendly 
and unwise to give up the old fundamental ideal of 
the meeting for worship and to allow any man or 
woman, paid or unpaid, to formulate and carry out 
a set service. 


_ can be properly handled. 


His statement of conditions among Friends in 
America is, on the whole, true, and his figures are 
convincing. They cannot be invalidated by citing a 
few exceptions or explaining certain local conditions. 
His generalizations refer to American Quakerism 
as a whole, and his statistics cover a period of - 
ten years. , 

Such suggestions have not always been kindly 
received when made by conservative Friends of 
America who have refused to correspond with other 
yearly meetings, have opposed all manner of pro- 
gressive work, and have shown anything but vitality 
within their own borders. , 

This suggestion comes, however, from a member 


_of a body of Friends that has always shown a most 


fraternal spirit toward the progressive yearly meet- 
ings and now has set them a fine example of aggres- 
sive Christian effort and expansive life. Such eriti- 
cism is needed, and it is safe to predict that it will be 
considered in the spirit in which it was givem 


' Haverford, Pa. 


The Five Years Meeting 
: BY Di.+ J. i. STUART. 


As has been suggested, five years is quite too long 
an interval to be permitted to pass between the meet- 
ings of this important body. There are too many 
things of vital interest to our Society or Church 
pressing themselves upon us for consideration to take 
the risk of such a long wait. And there is no other 
place in our organization where matters of this kind 
It seems no less than provi- 
dential that a delegate body of this kind has become 
an established order with us. It has already found 
its place, and has accomplished great good, as we will 


all readily acknowledge. 


But there remains much work yet to be done; 
some things are actually urgent, and new phases axe 
continually presenting themselves. It cannot be 
denied that there are well-grounded reasons for meet- 
ing oftener, and that it is also practicable to do so. 

Referring to the organization of this Quinquennial 
or Five-Years Meeting in 1887, I wish to quote 
from a paper read at that meeting by Dr. William 
Nicholson, at the request of the Business Committee, 


-and doubtless prepared on the spur of the moment, 
' but really the fruit, as the writer well knows, of 


much previous thought on the topic appropriately 
introduced at that first meeting, viz.: “Shall we 
recommend the establishment of a conference of 
vearly meetings, with certain delegated powers, and 
to meet at stated periods ?” : 

Dr. Nicholson opened the discussion on the affirma- 
tive side. He pointed out that in the “early period 
of the Society of Friends, London Yearly Meeting 
was the body of final authority and appeal, and to 
it all the meetings were subordinate. As other 
yearly meetings were set up they still regarded this 
vearly meeting as their parent, and deferred to its 
judgment in all matters affecting the interests of the 
church at large. They made reports to it of their 
condition, and received its advice and assistance.” 
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jut, through force of circumstances, the daughter 
and the granddaughter yearly meetings came to “act 
as independent bodies, and each became actually a 
head and an authority unto itself, and the Society as 
a whole had not one, but several, heads, and, as a 
matter of fact, was a headless body. It needed a 
head. Whilst Christ is the Head over all things 
of His Church, He is not the Head of a headless 
church. He does not give to any normal development 
more than one head. We need a concentration of 
delegated power. This will give us unification, com- 
pactness, solidity, strength, power of resistance and 
an effective welding of our forces. 

“In drifting away from our original plan of organ- 
ization the trend of our church life has been in the 
direction of disruption, disintegration and dissolu- 
tion. {I am quoting at random, not connectedly, 
from Dr. Nicholson’s paper |. 

“ A} through our sister churches of other denomi- 
nations, in all the trades and professions, and in our 
legislative assemblies we find a large individual rep- 
resentation of those who properly belong to us, but 
whom we have lost chiefly because we have lacked 
conipactness of organization. 

“Let us,” said Dr. Nicholson, “ask for wisdom 
that shall enakle us to adapt the details of government 
to the needs of our present day. Let us set apart our 
best men and women, that, under the guidance of 
Christ, they may give form and direction to our 
church polity, and let us stand by them in true 
lovalty and encourage them in their work. And 
what if they make some mistakes, or what if they 
may do some things that may need to be undone or, 
in the onward progress of the church, dropped off 
as a worn-out garment? We need wisdom for 
our time. 

“We need not fear that such a body would be 
tyrannical. It will be a delegate body. The appoint- 
ment is in our own hands, and will be revised every 
three years at least. This gives flexibility and safety 
to the arrangement.” 

In referring to the paper by Dr. Nicholson, here 
being quoted from, which is found in the printed 
proceedings of that first conference, 1887, page 266, 
it will be seen that a plan proposed is there set forth 
under twelve sections—a plan, as the Dr. stated, 
proposed not for action, but for consideration, but 
which, let it be observed, was adopted in effect quite 
in its entirety except that instead of being a triennial, 
it was made a quinquennial, conference. 

Now, this step may have been the wiser one at 
that time, since Friends are proverbially somewhat 
slow and considerate, but it is not certain that the 
triennial form was not the better one. 

However that may be, it is the full conviction of 
the writer that either the biennial or the ‘triennial 
period should now be adopted. It is not presumed 
that there will be at every such conference large 
‘questions calling for new legislation or great changes 
in chureh polity, or much if anything of such char- 
acter, but there is constant need of conference about 
church matters, of comparison of views, of the culti- 


vation of a good working acquaintance, a real fellow- 
ship, whereby a better confidence in, and a more 
tolerant spirit towards, one another may be begotten. 
Certainly a better understanding all around needs 
cultivation. Friends ought to hang together more 
closely. In essentials of Quakerism they are practi- 
eally united, but they are too apt to allow minor 
differences to weaken the bonds of close fellowship. 
More frequent conferences would tend to remove 
feelings of distrust and create a greater charity. 

It may be objected by some that more frequent 
meetings of the conference would incur more expense. 
Well, comparatively, that is not at all a weighty 
matter, even if it were made biennial. Besides, 
without doubt there are interested and able leaders 
in our Society who personally would be glad to bear 
their own expenses, that the church might be brought 
on its way to a new prosperity and power. 

Then, as to the number of delegates, it might, 
without loss, be smaller. Fifty or sixty fitly chosen 
men and women could ably and properly represent 
our less than 100,000 members. In fact, in the past 
conferences even a less number have done the work. 
Let the church learn to send its ablest men and 
women to grapple with its most vital interests. 

Prominent among the subjects that might claim 
the consideration of the approaching meeting is that 
of a periodical worthy of the Society, true to its 
vital principles, strong in its conduct, both editorial 
and business, and with an assured financial support. 
Such a periodical ought to be made self-supporting, 
and doubtless could be abundantly so. How can this 
be achieved? Let the conference handle the problem. 

Then the ministry—a trite subject, to be sure, 
but than which there is none quite so important as 
relates to the failure of our Society. The church has 
in its ministry a number of really good, strong min- 
isters, but, taken as a whole, the body cannot be said 
to be strong. Indeed, a large proportion of it is 
weak. But this is altogether a natural result of the 
attitude the Society has borne towards this order. 
The blame does not attach wholly to the ministry by 
any means. They have done most nobly under the 
circumstances, but unless a better regime be inaug- 
urated the outlook is not full of hope. 

How can a betterment be brought about in our 
ministry? It is not an easy problem. Let the con- 
ference approach it with the best wisdom in the 
chureh and under the Power that creates the ministry, 
and we may well hope and expect that our needs will 
be supplied much better than they now are. 

Our ministers and teachers: and other workers 
ought all to be brought together in some way for a 
season of study, conference, acquaintance and the 
quickening that comes under the power of the Holy 
Spirit upon meetings of this kind. Opportunities 
for such work ought to be established and have the 
endorsement of the whole church. It may be that 
already the nucleus of such a gathering is somewhere 
started. The Woodbrooke Assembly or School in 
England seems an excellent ideal for Friends in this 
country to consider and to follow. 
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It cannot be denied, on careful study of the his- 
tory of the Society of Friends, leaving out for the 
present its strong points, that it is manifest that a 
number of weak points in its organization have hin- 
dered its growth and weakened its power. What are 
some of these 4 

One, a lack of completeness in its early organiza- 
tion looking to co-ordination and compactness in its 
form and uniformity in its action. Its basis of 


Gospel truth and Christian love is sound as the rock | 


on which it is built, and its model after the early 
church was natural, but it failed to provide fully for 
the inevitable changes and vicissitudes that beset an 
organization in the process of time and the change 
of institutions. These things are bound to be 
reckoned with. 

Another, it is doubtful if the plan of selecting 
and appointing its ministry, and of providing for 
its perpetuity in order that it should continue a 
strong and leading force, was as broadly and con- 
siderately formed as it should have been. Though a 
somewhat delicate subject this for discussion, yet it is 
apprehended that upon the proper handling of it and 
its wise direction the future of Quakerism greatly 
depends. The needs of this our day call for a 
properly selected, educated, trained ministry. It is 
needless, of course, any longer either to try to defend 
or excuse the view that real Quakerism consists in 
peculiarities of dress, speech, or disuse of forms. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Missionary Berpartment 


New Year’s Eve at Chungking 


My Dear Frienps: 

At the moment we are all living so greatly in the 
actual present that it is almost impossible to look 
back upon the past. The present condition is the 
best report of the past. For years the workers have 
been plodding away, silently, perseveringly, strenu- 
ously, undismayed by the greatness of the task or the 
apparent uselessness of all their efforts. They 
delivered their message in season and out of season, 
believing that it possessed inherent power—power 
great enough to check arrested development, to 
overcome the most stubborn prejudices, superstition 
and hatred; power potent even to create life from 
the dead—and the present upheaval and struggle for 
liberty on the part of almost the whole of this ancient 
empire possesses many features which amply justify 
their faith. 

With dramatic suddenness a great revolution of 
millions in the empire has burst upon our astonished 
gaze; and although it brings with it much that is 
terrible, yet it also brings into actual being things 
that for years men have only dared to dream of, hope 
for and pray for. As we sit here in the heart of the 
empire and watch the pulsations of the great mass of 
human life around us, see the whole nation springing 
into life before our eyes, hear the new talk of these 
erstwhile stolid, unmovable Chinese, we ask ourselves, 


“Ts not this the fulfilment of the prophet’s vision that 
‘a nation shall be born in a day’? The message writ 
large everywhere in the empire today is that “‘these 
from the land of Sinim” are coming at last. The 
result of over a century of Christian missions is now 
evident to all who have eyes to see and who are will- 
ing to look closely for the reason of the great drama 
which is taking place at the present moment in all 
parts of this mighty empire. If we “revel only in 
statistics of conversions of souls and collections of 
money,” and call nothing but increase of church 
members a sign of progress, we may not be able to. 
view the present condition in this light; but the men 
and women on the spot who have given. their lives 
for the redemption of China can easily trace the. 
finger of God in the whole movement, and reverently 
return thanks for the vision it gives of the coming of 
His Kingdom to this the land of their adoption. 

Owing to political unrest all over the province it 
has not been possible to hold more than one quarterly 
meeting. This is greatly to be regretted, because in 
the past these meetings have afforded opportunity 
for social intercourse between the church here and 
the one in Tung Liang and for teaching the Gospel 
and methods of church government to many who only 
come in contact with us on these occasions. The 
larger part of the quarterly meeting district has, for 
months, been left entirely in charge of the Chinese 
evangelists. The wildest rumors have been prevalent 
everywhere, and ignorance of the real facts (caused 
by lack of communication) has only served to make 
matters worse. Lawlessness has been greatly on the 
increase, and our people in these outlying districts 
must be exposed to terrible temptations. It is par- . 
ticularly trying to the missionary not to be able to 
visit and help them at such times as this, but his 
presence might only léad to more serious difficulties 
and complications, and altogether it seems the wiser 
course to absent himself until the country is more 
settled. 

‘The year has not been without its encouragement, 
for we have been privileged to see at least one 
wanderer return, and have been thankful witnesses 
of his changed life. Years ago he was one of our 
schoolboys. Upon leaving school he obtained a posi- 
tion in a growing business house in the city, where 
good prospects opened before him, but, like so many 
others, he threw them to the winds, and plunged 
headlong into the deepest degradation and sin, and 
at last became an apparently hopeless opium sot. 
About two years ago, when out walking in the city, 
I observed a yellow, haggard skeleton of a man come 
slouching along the street. towards me. Approaching, 
he raised his head, and saw me coming towards him. 
A flush of shame flashed quickly across his disfigured 
features as he darted into a shop to avoid me, but I 
had time to recognize in that poor human wreck the 
bright young fellow of three or four years ago. There 
seemed little chance for him, and I expected anytime 
to hear of his death, but, hopeless as things appeared’ 
to be, I determined to try once more to save him, 
and immediately set one or two of my Chinese friends: 


oe 
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on his track. The result was astonishing. The poor 


fellow had reached the last extremity, and the helping | 


hand just came in time. He had begun to feel the 


bitterness of his evil life, but he knew the truth, and | 
the appeal to him to look to Christ for deliverance | 
went right home to his heart and conscience. Employ- | 


ment was obtained for him in the country, where, | 


with the grace of God in his heart, and the pure air | 
and sunshine all about him, he soon looked a different | 


being. 


Jesus Christ, and was received into membership 
with us. 

Another man, formerly an influential member and 
in good esteem among us, took offence, and, notwith- 
standing all our efforts to persuade him, he persist- 
ently refused to have anything more to do with us. 
He is a man of peculiar temperament, and requires 
peculiar dealing. Again and again I called on him, 
but he was successful in hiding from me; but one 
day, a month or so ago, I captured him in a tea 
shop near his home. He made a rush to the back of 
the shop as soon as he saw me enter the door, but 
fortunately there was no exit in that direction, and 
finally he came out bravely and faced me. He invited 
me to drink tea with him, and we had a nice talk 
together, but he would not consent to come back to 
meeting or to associate with us as formerly. But I 
did not give him up, and kept on praying and hoping. 
On Christmas day we had a feast for the church 
members, and I sent him a special invitation. He 
refused to come, but showed some sign of being in a 
better frame of mind, for he sent a note and a present 
of some fire-crackers. On Christmas night I sent him 
a letter with his part of the feast to his house. 
Almost to my surprise he accepted the little present. 


For nearly a year he has been most regular | 
in attendance at meeting, and on Christmas day he | 
publicly testified to the saving power of the Lord | 


[ thought no more about him until this morning, the 


last day of the year. Just when we were about to 
begin meeting, he walked in as if he had never been 
absent, sat well up in the front, and sang the hymns 
as lustily as any. I gave him a bow in Chinese 
fashion, while inwardly my heart was bowed in 
thankfulness to Him who hears and answers prayer. 

In the case of others, too, who have wandered far 
from the fold, we think we see signs of a desire to 
forsake their evil way and return to the fold of.the 
Good Shepherd. Of the membership as a whole it 
may be said that all of them know more of the real 
meaning of Christianity than they did twelve 
months ago. 

The year closes. under very gloomy circumstances. 
The old Manchu Government has been dethroned, and 
the whole province is in the hands of a number of 
young and inexperienced men. Discontent exists 
among the soldiers. The whole country is overrun 
by robbers, and traveling is unsafe. The. consular 
body has advised all missionaries to leave the pro- 
vince, and most have already left. In Chengtu, the 
capital, not one remains. Here in Chungking a few. 
still hang on, hoping for the best. We know not how 
long we may be able to stay. Our trunks are packed, 
and we are ready to join our boat at the riverside on 
short notice. It is a sad blow to all our plans, but 
we are firm in the conviction that God’s hand is in 


it all and that He is working harder than any of us 


for the best welfare of this great nation. 

A better day is coming, a time such as the most 
optimistic amongst us has never dreamed of. May 
we be ready to make the most of it! 

Yours affectionately, 
A. Warzsurton Davipson. 

Chungking, China, Twelfth month 31, 1911. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


William and Sarah Maris, West Branch, Iowa, have re- 
cently located in Pasadena, Cal. 
ae 


After spending the winter in Pasadena, Cal., in the home 
of her mother, Alice G. Lewis has gone to Philadelphia to 
spend some time among the branches of the Friends Foreign 
Missionary Association. 

x OK x 

As a result of a series of revival meetings held by Joseph 
Hoskins and wife, the meeting at Denver, Colo., has taken on 
new life, and some have joined the church. The revival spirit 
continues. Chas. TI. Moore is the pastor in this meeting. 
Caleb Roberts, a member, is very low with cancer of the 
stomach. . 

* ok * 

At Fairmount Monthly Meeting, which was held the 13th 
of Third month, twenty-six names were presented for mem- 
bership. Eli J. Scott asked for and was granted a minute to 
visit the Friends meetings in North Carolina, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and possibly to do some religious service in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. 


Lewis W. McFarland has resigned the pastorate of New 
London and Bethel meetings, Ind., and will leave Ninth month 
Ist for his new field of labor at High Point, N. C. During 
his four years at New London and Bethel he has given most 
excellent service, increasing the membership and strengthen- 
ing the church spiritually. 

ener 3k 


In the death of Martha T. Hadley, wife of J. Perry Had- 
ley, Friends lose one of their most faithful missionaries. She 
and her husband were stationed at Douglas Island, Alaska, 
caring for the work until it should be turned over to the 
_Presbyterians. She died suddenly, the result of a clot of 
blood at the heart. She was much loved and respected by all 
who knew her. Besides her husband, she leaves a little son 
but a few weeks old. The sympathy of every one goes out 
to this faithful worker of ours in his lonely home in the 
North. 

* * * 

The Academy at Fairmount, Ind., was closed on the 15th 
inst. for a week’s vacation. The enrollment has been 156 up 
to the present time and the general condition of the school 
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is quite satisfactory. At quarterly meeting, on the 16th, the 
last of the indebtedness for the late improvements was met 
by raising a sum of $50. Fredereka Meseka, the teacher in 
languages, has resigned to resume her studies at Earlham 
College at the beginning of the spring term. She will finish 
the course and graduate next Sixth month. She has given 
excellent satisfaction as a teacher. Dora Ellis is her 
successor. 
x x 

By a unanimous decision of the judges, the Earlham Col- 
lege debating team won over Albion College, at Albion, Mich., 
the 15th inst. The Quaker team had the negative side of the 
question, “Resolved, That the recall of State and Federal 
judges is a sound governmental principle.” The tegm was 
composed of Bernhardt Knollenberz, Raymond Myrick and 
Paul Hall. Their arguments were presented in a most forci- 
ble manner and they were strong on the rebuttal. 

On their return trip the members of the team, accompanied 
by Prof. E. P. Trueblood, visited Prof. Trueblood’s brother 
at Ann Arbor, who is at the head of the public speaking de- 
partment in Michigan University. 

x * Ox 

About 700 young women from all denominations gathered 
in Calvary Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, the 5th inst., to 
hear an address by Helen Barrett Montgomery. ‘The meeting 
was held under the auspices of the Young Women’s Commit- 
tee on Foreign Missions, organized directly after “the 
jubilee.” The personal call to service, made by the speaker, 
was most impressive. She pointed out the fact that “Vision, 
plus Decision, equals Power,” showing the necessity of a 
clearer vision of the need of the whole world and then a 
determination to act. We must be willing to grapple with 
the situation and not stand as mere spectators—if our vision 
is to amount to anything. The meeting closed with a short 
address by Bishop Rhinelander. 

*x *K xX 

Margaret L. Simkin, writing from Shanghai, China, Sec- 
ond month 22, says: “I am, as you will note, still in Shanghai, 
and cannot tell -how much longer I shall be here. However, 
eonditions are improving so rapidly that I am hoping I may 
be able to return at least as far as Chungking in the not far 
distant future; that is, before the high water season. It is 
still too early to say definitely. It will soon be six months 
since I left Chengtu, which seems a very long time. It is 
encouraging to know that at least a few of our Chengtu mis- 
sionaries will be able to return, and are probably already on 
their way. 

“What a wonderful time this has been in China, and what 
a privilege to be here all through this great revolution. We 
have certainly seen great changes, and: we hope for great 
things in the future in connection with Christian work.” 

j KE BK 

The Seventy-fifth anniversary of the Institute for Colored 
Youth, at Cheyney, Pa., was celebrated the evening of the 
22d inst., at the Twelfth Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, 
with a dinner followed by a public meeting. It was announced 
by Stanley R. Yarnall that Andrew Carnegie had offered 
$10,000 for an agricultural plant on condition that $40,000 
more was raised. 

Among the speakers was Booker T. Washington, of Tuske- 
gee Institute. He said that the negro race is starting on a 
new and little understood era of development. The aim of 
the new movement, he declared, is constructive and practical, 
and in this movement the school at Cheyney is taking a lead- 
ing part. He praised the wisdom of locating the school in 
the country, where the boys and girls can come in contact with 
solid earth. 


Other speakers were Herbert Welsh, Joshua L. Baily, Stan- 
ley R. Yarnall, President Isaac Sharpless, George Vaux and 
Representative Thomas S. Butler. 

: Kee SRM take 

Fairmount Quarterly Meeting, Ind., was held the 15th to 
17th inst., and was attended by Ira Johnson, Yearly Meeting 
Evangelistic Superintendent. On Seventh-day he spoke on 
the development and increase of Christianity, and on First- 
day on the joy and victory of free moral agency. 

_ Fanny Elliott, who is now substitute pastor at Jonesboro 
during Milo Hinkle’s absence, was present. ‘The company 
of both ministers was helpful and inspiring. First-day after- 
noon Sumner W. Haynes, Portland, Ind., delivered an excel- 
lent address on the subject of Temperance. Throughout the 
quarterly meeting sessions there was a large attendance con- 
sidering the condition of roads and the inclement weather. — 

The old furnace at the meeting-house has so far given out 
that it is necessary to put in another, which will also be large 
enough to heat the new addition. One room of the new addi- 
tion will be suitable for use for week-day meetings, prayer 
meetings and many other purposes. 

A re-dedication of the house will probably take place the 
7th of Fourth month. 

The work in First Friends Church, at Marion, Ind., is 
progressing in a manner very gratifying to the members of 
the meeting. The Bible school has an attendance of more 
than two hundred, and splendid work is being done by an 
efficient corps of officers and teachers. At the close of the 
morning service, the 17th inst., the pastor, C. E. Hiatt, ex- 
tended a public welcome to fifteen new members. 

Friends here took part in the union evangelistic efforts 
which were carried on during Second month. ‘The meetings 
were in charge of the pastors of five local churches who called, 
as evangelist, Tilman Hobson, Pasadena, Cal. Tilman Hob- 
son brought such gospel messages as soon profoundly stirred 
the whole city and great throngs heard him night after night. 
While there was no attempt to tabulate results, it is plainly 
manifest that great good has been wrought and the people 
of the churches have been made to see the practical meaning 
of Christianity as they had not done before. Tilman Hobson 
and his helpers are now engaged in a great union revival at 
New Albany, Ind., where the work has aroused such interest 
that a great tabernacle is now under construction to aecom- 
modate the multitudes who are eager to hear the word of life. 

Pte Soa 


On the 12th inst. the committee and teachers of Friends 
Select School, Philadelphia had supper together in the school 
dining-room with time for sociability. After supper a large 


-number of patrons and friends of the school came, meeting 


the committee and teachers and being entertained in course 
of the evening by an address by George S. Webster Chief 
Engineer and Surveyor of the City of Philadelphia who is a 
graduate of the school in the class of of 1873. George Web- 
ster’s subject was “Some Plans for the Improvement of the 
City” and he gave much authoritative information concerning 
recent plans and improvements in leading European cities as 
well as in various cities of this country. The main part of his 
address was devoted to a presentation of the plans including 
the work already done to improve the street and park systems 


of our own city. Lantern slides were effectively used to illus-° 


trate the points made. 


The Civil Government Class together with their teacher, 


Ruth S. Goodwin, and the principal, Walter W. Haviland, and 
his wife, made their annual trip to Washington the 20th to the 
23d inst. They planned to visit the principal places of interest 
in and near the city. 


- 
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The annual boys’ gymnasium exhibition was held on the 
evening of the 16th, when a large company of their friends 
gathered with the boys in the school gymnasium and spent a 
very enjoyable evening. 


*x* K * 


The following appeared in a recent number of the Rich- 
mond, Ind., Palladium: 

“The eightieth birthday anniversary of Luke Woodard, 
one of the best known members of the Friends Church in the 
United States, was celebrated at his home near Fountain City 
[the 12th inst.], when over 125 of his neighbors and friends 
gathered at the Woodard home. Mr. and Mrs. Woodard 
kept open house all afternoon. 

“School girls came and sang, Mr. Neal Hull rendered a 
solo, and Mr. Woodard read a poem he had composed in 
honor of the occasion. Miss Mary Woodard read a poem 
composed by Mrs. Ella Wood, Rochester, N. Y., a daughter 
of the aged minister. Light refreshments were served and 
enjoyed by the throng of guests. 

“Among the guests were ‘Grandma’ Keever, who will be 
eighty-nine April 14th; Mrs. Sarah Woodard, who was 
eighty-seven last August, and Mr. Clarkson Thomas, John 
Aughee and Harlan Hunt, who have all passed their eightieth 
milestones. 

“Rey. Luke Woodard was born and raised on a small farm 
one mile south of Fountain City. For fifty years he has been 
a minister in the Friends Church, serving as pastor in 
Toronto, Kokomo, Muncie, Richmond, Fountain City, and 
several points in New York and Iowa. He has traveled 
extensively in this country and abroad in missionary work. 
He is the author of several books, among them a volume of 
poems.” 

Se 


Sylvester Jones writes from Kingston, Jamaica, ‘Third 
menth 14th: “During the past two weeks I have visited all 
the Friends work in Jamaica except the work in charge of a 
native in the parish of St. Elizabeth. I have attended 20 
meetings and conferences. I find the missionaries very much 
in earnest in the work. 


I. 


THE SARAH A, STANLEY MEMORIAL.CHAPEL AT ORANGE HILL, 
JAMAICA, IN THE MIDST OF THE DISTRICT WHERE FRIENDS 
WORK AMONG THE EAST INDIANS. (THERE ARE 
17,000 EAST INDIANS IN JAMAICA.) 

“The two principal problems before them just now are the 
establishment of a boys’ school and the placing of the East 
Indian work upon a more permanent basis. 

“T return .to my work in Cuba, glad of the privilege I have 
had in meeting my fellow missionaries in the neighboring 
island. 

“The establishment of a school for the training of a native 
leadership is the supreme problem before us in Cuba also.” 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
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Correspondence 

Please correct the date of the Five-Years’ Meeting as 
given in THe AMERICAN FRIEND of the 14th inst. It will 
meet Tenth Month 15th. 

Thine very truly, 
James Woop. 
x * 
To THE Epiror o- THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I feet that the finest thing proposed recently among Friends 
is the plan for the Alten Jay Memorial. Ideally and prac- 
tically the proposal is inspiring and glows with the faith and 
promise of that shining apostle of latter day Quakerism. 

I understand that rich and poor among us are giving of 
their abundance or their lesser store. So should it be, for 
Allen Jay gave himself to all classes and all conditions. The 
memory of his service among us ought to make this the most 
joyous and spontaneous campaign of unselfish giving yet on 
record among Friends. 

RAYNER W. KELSEY. 

Haverford, Pa., Third month 15, 1912. 

poe 
To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I have read with interest the ‘suggestion of Eliza Arm- 
strong Cox in THe AMERICAN Frienp of March 14th, that the 
proposed new building at Richmond, Ind., shall be called a 
“Friends Memorial -Church” instead of the "Allen Jay 
Memorial.” I cannot feel quite satisfied to remain silent, and, 
therefore, am impelled to say that thé suggestion and the 
reasons therefor do not appeal to me. 

It is no reflection upon the scores and hundreds who have 
wrought heroically in behalf of our beloved denomination, to 
say that Allen Jay typified in a peculiar manner the essence 
of Ovakerism. Endowed with a rare gift of farseeing vision 
at a time when Quakerism was given over to formalism, yet 
possessing the confidence of the most conservative, he became 
a leader of that well-balanced progressiveism that rescued 
the Friends from the traditional, and has continued it as a 
vital force in the religious life of the nation. Belonging to no 
faction, with a heart big with sympathy for all Allen Jay, per- 
haps more than any other Friend, since the days of the early 
Friends, was enabled to deport himself so that for nearly half 
a century he could regard the bulk of our membership within 
the circle of his personal friendship. 

Allen Jay is credited with being the author of the plan to 
erect a central building for Friends in America. It became 
the dream of his later years that such a building should 
become the home of the Five-Years’ Meeting, and be the 
center of operations for the various boards and committees of 
the church at large. This vision was characteristic of the 
man whose life was so largely devoted to the overthrow of 
factions and schisms, and who looked forward with an abid- 
ing faith to the day when the solidarity of Quakerism would 
be complete. 

Failure to recognize the peculiar fitness of a personal tribute 
to the memory of Allen Jay and his work, as applied to the 
erection of the proposed building, appears to the writer to be 
inappropriate. This is said with no purpose to oppose the 
suggestion of a suitable “Friends Memorial” as a lasting 
tribute to the loyalty and service of the many whose deeds 
have lived after them to bless the church as with a holy bene- 
diction. Such a memorial might properly partake of the 
nature of larger and better organized activities on the part of 
the church at large, to be planned and put into execution by 
the coming Five-Years’ Meeting. 

Taking into consideration, however, the fact that the con- 
cept of the proposed central building belonged so peculiarly 
to Allen Jay, and that his whole life was so strongly devoted 
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to the unity of the church, | would deprecate any generaliza- 
tion of the plan as being largely destructive of its spirit and 
purpose. S. E. NicHoLson. 

Washington, 1. C., March 19, 1912. 

x ok Ok 
To tHE Eprror or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Again we desire to call the attention of Friends to the open 
fields for service and the pressing needs of the missions in 
China ard India. Means are greatly needed to enlarge and 
develop the work in both missions, and no new workers can 
be sent without an increase of means. 

In India the recent serious illness of Delia Fistler necessi- 
tated the temporary closing of some of the work. 

Carrie B. Wood’s time was so taken with the care of Delia 
Fistler and the general oversight of the work that she could 
not care for the Girls’ School that she had in the Bazar, but 
she has re-opened this since the New Year. 

Delia Fistler has been in the habit during the cold season 
of taking evangelistic tours through the district accompanied 
by native workers and thus reaching many villages with the 
message of salvation. This she cannot do now, but some of 
the -native workers have been going out to nearby villages 
once or twice a week to preach. 

Bertha Cox is doing zenana work and is being blessed in 
her labors. , 

Since Esther Baird returned to the homeland the’ dispensary 
at Harpalpur has not been opened and the poor people there 
and in the surrounding villages are anxiously hoping some 
one will come to administer to their needs. 

The medical, the educational, the industrial and the evan- 
gelistic departments of the work need to be reinforced with 
additional workers. This district of a million souls is wait- 
ing for Friends to harvest it for God. Clinton Morris, a new 
worker, arrived in Nowgong on Second month t1oth, much to 
the delight of the boys in the orphanage, and we trust that he 
will prove to be a great help to the mission, but others are 
needed, consecrated spirit filled men and women who are 
called of God to that field of service. Who as they read these 
lines are ready. to say “Here am I, send me?” Who as they 
read feel the promptings of the spirit to give as God has pros- 
pered them that this work may not suffer for the lack of 
means? Christ’s command was and still is “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.’ We 


believe it was through the leading of God’s spirit that this | 


mission was opened. Are we going to occupy for God? 

In China we are thankful that most of the money has been 
raised for the Luh Hoh Boys’ School and express our grat- 
itude to those who have so generously contributed to this 
fund. Some $850 are yet needed to complete and furnish the 
buildings. 

The medical work at both Nanking and Luh Hoh has out- 
grown the present force of workers and a new doctor is 
needed in each place. Before the war the opportunities for 
evangelistic work in the country around Luh Hoh had 
opened up beyond the ability of the present force of workers 
to reach. The work was pressing on every side, people com- 
ing in that their bodies might be relieved of pain and 
these, having heard the wonderful message of love, went 
home to tell their families and neighbors the strange new 
doctrine. These in turn wanted to hear more about the 
Saviour who loved them and so the work was ever broadening. 

All of our missionaries in China had to leave their homes a 
few weeks ago and find refuge in Shanghai. They have now 
all returned to their stations, but at the time of the last let- 
ters could not re-open all their work, but hoped soon to do so. 
We are very thankful that our mission property was not 
molested. It is too early yet to tell what effect the revolution 


will have on mission work in China. The needs of those 
around them are great, and added to previous need, is the dis- 
tress of those whom war and famine have left desolate. 

We trust each one who reads this appeal will stop and 
ask the Lord what their individual responsibility is in regard 
to these missions and then respond as He indicates. 

We believe as God has opened these doors of opportunity 
He will put it into the hearts of His people to provide the 
money and the laborers that the work be not hindered. 

May it be said as it was of the children of Israel in the time 
of David, “Then the people rejoiced for that they offered 
willingly, because with perfect heart they offered willingly to 
the Lord.” 

Contributions for these needy fields may be sent to Elbert 
L. Benedict, Marengo, Ohio, who is the treasurer of Friends 
Foreign Missionary Board of Ohio Yearly Meeting, which 
has charge of these stations. 

RacueL Pim, Corresponding Sec’y. 


Born 
Barsek.—To Lacy L. and Mamie Jones Barbee, Lexington, 
N. C., Second month 21, 1912, a son named George Gilbert. 
McBanr.—To Baxter and Anna Kendall McBane, Thorn- 
town, Ind., Third month 16, 1912, a son, William Enos. 


Bivd 
CHAmpbeERS.—At Pasadena, Cal., Third month 6, 1912, John 


C. Chambers, in his seventy-fifth year. He was an active and 
faithful member of Pasadena meeting. 


FAIRBROTHER.—At his residence near the yearly meeting- 
house, Oskaloosa, Iowa, Second month 11, 1912, Henry Fair- 
brother, aged about eighty-five years. Born in China, Maine; 
married to Avis Shepherd in St. Albans, Maine, 1849; moved 
to Iowa in 1865. A man useful and interested in affairs of 
church and State has gone to his reward. 

Haisiey.—At Concord, Ind., Second month 11, 1912, Eliza- 
beth Haisley, aged eighty-two years. She was a birthright 
member of the Society of Friends. 

Hocxert.—At his residence, in Fairmount, Ind., Twelfth 
month, 29, 1911, Lewis Hockett, in his seventy-fifth year. 

HoitincswortH.—At her residence in Fairmount, Ind., 
Third month 15, 1912 after a short illness, Emily Hollings- 
worth, aged seventy-three years. 

Hunv.—[Corrected] At Whittier, Cal., First month 14, 1912, 
Thos. Clarkson Hunt, in his seventieth year. He was a birth- 
right member of Friends and was converted at an early age. 
Throughout his life he was an active and esteemed member 
of the church. 

JoHNson.—At Stafford, Kan., Third month 11, 1912, Ellis 
C. Johnson, in his seventy-ninth year. He was a member 
with Friends. 

Smertcer.—Celina, Ohio, Third month 14, 1912, Ida 
Smelcef, aged thirty-seven years. She lived a consistent 
Christian life, and was a member of Rockford Meeting, Ohio, 
for over twenty years. 

First 
For 


Wutrerry.—At her home near Summitville, Ind., 
month 25, 1912, Lydia Whitely, aged sixty-six years. 
many years she had lived a devoted Christian life. 


Nor can vain toil cease 
Till, in the shadowy maze of life, we meet 
One who can guide our aching, wayward feet 
To find Himself our Way, our Life, our Peace; 
In Him the long unrest is soothed and stilled, 
Our hearts are filled. 
—F. R. Havergal. 
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Such work as I have done has con- 
cerned itself chiefly with home life and 
with helping tired folk to take fresh 
courage and bear their burdens cheerily 
and without complaint—Margaret E. 
Sangster. 

x ok x 

Something is wrong when we have 
done that through the day which we are 
ashamed to tell Christ about when we 
come home in the evening and bow at 
his feet, or when we have said that 
which we are not willing to repeat to 
Him in our prayers when we come to 
talk face to face with Him—J. R. 
Miller. 

rae | 

-We are weaving every day, as we pass 
along our way, 

Intent upon our busy work, or just as 

busy play, 

Beneath the casual gaze of men, the 
angels’ steady eyes, 

The robes of resurrection in which we 
shall arise. 


Nefus in Brief 


Amundsen went to the Pole without 
any use of alcohol. Perhaps that is one 
of the reasons why he and his men ar- 
rived so easily at their goal. 

* * 


Great Britain, the empire on which 
the sun never sets, is planning a net- 
work of wireless stations which will put 
its chief centers of population in im- 
mediate communication with each other. 
That will be making possible every day 
in the year the fulfillment of Robin 
‘Goodfellow’s pledge, 

“TIL put a girdle round about the earth 

In forty minutes.” 


NO WORDS WASTED. 


A SWIFT TRANSFORMATION BRIEFLY 
DESCRIBED. 


About food, the following brief but 
emphatic letter from a Georgia woman 
goes straight to the point and is con- 
vincing. 

“My frequent attacks of indigestion 
and palpitation of the heart culminated 
in a sudden and. desperate illness, from 
which I arose enfeebled in mind and 
body. The doctor advised me to live on 
cereals, but none of them agreed with 
me until I tried Grape-Nuts food and 
Postum. 

“The more I used of them the more I 
felt convinced that they were just what 
I needed, and in a short time they made 
a different woman of me. My stomach 
and heart troubles disappeared as if by 
magic, and my mind was restored and 
is as clear as it ever was. 

“T gained flesh and strength so rap- 
idly that my friends were astonished. 
Postum and Grape-Nuts have benefited 
me so greatly that I am glad to bear 
this testimony.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A 
one appears from time to time. 


are genuine, true, and full of human 


interest. 


new | 
They | papers were suggested in W. A. Wirt’s 


The Democrats in the House have re- 
introduced their wool schedule. It will 
be remembered that President Taft 
vetoed this measure last summer on the 
ground that the present schedule should 
not be altered until the tariff commis- 
sion made its report. This report was 
issued early in First month and Chair- 
man Underwood, of the Ways and 
Means Committee, now comes forward 
with his former bill unaltered, declaring 
that the report only confirms the conten- 
tion of the Democrats in support of 
their former bill. 

* OK Ox 

The new republic of China is having 
its difficulties in securfng foreign loans. 
A new combination of bankers from the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Russia and Japan has been 
formed and is demanding certain guar- 
antees before it will allow China to ac- 
cept any help from outside sources. 
This “six-nation agreement” is of very 
recent origin. Prior to the revolution 
in China the financing was done by 
bankers of four nations—England, Ger- 
many, France, and the United States. A 
delicate situation developed a_ few 
months ago, however, which made it 
necessary for, the original syndicate to 
permit the banks of Russia and Japan to 
participate in the future financing. All 
differences have now been adjusted, and 
the “six nations” are now working in 
complete harmony. It is believed that 
total advances of from $6,000,000 to 
$8,000,000 will be required by the new 
Government. About $1,000,000 has 
already been paid over. 


The Congregational minister who is 
president of the Ohio Constitutional 
Convention is a new type in our polit- 
ical life. The clergyman in politics has 
hitherto appeared in a non-official role, 


| and almost invariably in connection with 


what are usually described as ‘moral” 
issues—the liquor problem, public 
gambling, ‘the protection of women and 
children, and tenement-house reform. 
From their pulpits the clergy have begun 
to speak out on public matters that are 
not so distinctly “moral.” Of the able 
way in which Herbert S. Bigelow pre- 
sides over the deliberations of the Con- 
stitutional Convention at Columbus, 
there are two opinions. It is also on 
record that Dr. Bigelow has repeatedly 
left the president’s chair and by sheer 
eloquence from the floor has overcome 
hostile majorities. In other words, 
there is no denying that here is a man 
of powerful personality who is leaving 
his mark on the organic law of a great 
State, and is helped in his work by the 
gift of fervent speech and the capac- 
ity for appealing to moral sentiment, 
which are both a part of his profession. 


Notices 
A regular meeting of the Friends Ed- 
ucational Association will be held at 


Friends’ Select School, 140 North Six- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia, on Seventh- 
day, Third month 30, 1912, at 2.30 P. M. 
Short papers will be read by William V. 
Dennis, Anna Walton, Daniel L. Burger 
and others. The subjects of these 


address at our last meeting. 
Heten D. Wurre, Sec’y. 
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This is the chief 


requisite for 


making Perfect 
Bake Day Foods 
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THE WHITTIER FELLOWSHIP GUEST HOME, 


It is earnestly desired that the prom- 
ised opportunity offered by the Whittier 
Fellowship Guest House at Hampton 
Falls next summer should repeatedly be 
presented to our members, Anything 
that tea-meetings, round tables, Bible 
classes, etc., can do to mention the 
Guest House occasionally will be well, 
and the sending of delegates by such 
organizations is an excellent plan. 

Horace M. Lippincott, Tulpehocken 
Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, will 
gladly arrange when practical to send a 
speaker to any groups that may want to 
know more about the plans for the 
Guest House or about the Whittier pil- 
grimage of last fall, from which the 
Guest House idea had its origin. 

Intending guests should send their 
names to Carolena M. Wood, Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y., and all are urged to spend 
at least a fortnight. 

Hampton Falls, N. H., where Whit- 
tier died, is near the sea and within easy 
reach of Amesbury. The Guest House, 
which will be open from Sixth month to 
Ninth month, inclusive, will offer an op- 
portunity for delightful recreation; there 
will be tennis, golf, canoeing, etc. It 
will be the center for a series of in- 
formal conferences, in which, it is de- 
sired, all branches of Friends may form 
a better understanding of each other 
and of our message and where they may 
mingle for mutual help in a deepening 
fellowship. 


* OK Ox 


New York Yearly Meeting will be 
held at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., from Fifth 
month 28th to Sixth month Ist, inclu- 
sive, All communications for accommo- 
dations should be send to Marietta Cart- 
land, 27 Hooker Avenue, Poughkeepsie, 
Ne) Y. 

Aaron H. LANE, 
Chm. Entertainment Com. 
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DREERS zs: 


T° make your garden a success, you 
will find an invaluable guide in 


Dreer’s Garden Book 


AN encyclopedia on gardening, of 
288 pages, 1000 splendid photo- 
reproductions, 4 color pages and 6 duo- 
tone plates. Full directions given for 
growing flowers, plants, bulbs, vege- 
tables, lawn grass and farm seeds. 

Call or Write Mailed Free 


HENRY A. DREER 


714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


N.W.Cor,10™ 8 Arch Sts. 


Rs 


2 philadelphia. 


PHONE CONN SF le 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 


HERMAN NEWMAN 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


These ctradeymark cyss-cross lings on eyery package 


DIET FOR 
DIABETICS 


ON (OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST & 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 


forty years. We collect and remit interest wherever # 
fnvestors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH AND. JONES: 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


pe Ba eet TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. 


MARY M. KITE 


1204 Flibert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
Breit TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


Prices Moderate 


Williams. | 
Yarnall 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 

18 S. 15th Street, Philadelphiz 

Custom of Friends 


M I Ly le I N E. R Né specially solicited 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


The 


Uearly Meetings in 1912 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, Fourth month 15th. 
Charles S. Carter, Clerk, West Chester, 
Pa., R. D. 7.. Rebecca S. Conard, Clerk, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 

New York Yearly Meeting at Pough- 
keepsie N. Y. Fifth month 29th. James 
Wood, Clerk, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

Nebraska Yearly Meeting at Central 
City Neb. Fifth month 29th. George D. 
Weeks, Clerk, Denver, Colo. 

New England Yearly Meeting at Vas- 
salboro, Maine, Sixth month 26th. Wal- 
ter S. Mader, Clerk, Gonic, N. H. 

California Yearly Meeting at Whittier, 
Cal., Sixth month 25th. John Chaw- 
ner, Clerk, 765 Summit Avenue, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, at Newmar- 


ket, Ontario, Sixth month 27th. Wil- 
liam Harris, Clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 


Oregon Yearly Meeting, at Newberg, 
Ore., Sixth month 13th. Julius C. Hod- 
son, Clerk, Newberg, Ore. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 


| Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month | 


| oth. 
| College, N. C. 


mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
Albrt J. Brown, Clerk, Wilmington, O. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting, at Wil- 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Damascus, | 


Ohio, Eighth month 2oth. Edward 
Mott, Clerk, 2734 Carnegie Avenue, | 


L. Lyndon Hobbs, Clerk, Guilford | 


Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, | 


Ind., Ninth month tith. 
Moore, Clerk, Westfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 18th. 
Nicholson, Clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Meeting, at Rich- 


George H. 


Timothy | 


[Third month, 


Distinctive Printing PAYS 


By “‘ distinctive,” we mean the kind 
that’s produced by a printer who knows 


| how to get results. 


It’s higher priced, but pays consider- 
ably better than ordinary printing. 

A constantly increasing percentage of 
our orders are specially planned. 

May we show how we can make money 
for you ? : 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 


921-923 Filbert Street -- PHILADELPHIA. 
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9 
BiRD’S-EYE BIBLE STUDY 
By Rev. Alexander Patterson 
With Introduction by Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman 
A synopsis of ail the books of the Bible, with statement as to their class- 
ification and interrelation; a summary of the broad teachings of the 
Scriptures, with general view of the development in the revelation of 
divine truth, Also suggestive chapters on ‘‘How to Study the 
Bible,’’ “‘The Way of Salvation,’’ ‘‘How to Win Souls to 
Christ,’’ ‘‘Power in Prayer,’’ ‘‘The Work of the Holy Spirit.’’ 
Paper covers, 15c; 8 for $1. Cloth covers, 30c net. 
Bible Institute Colportage Ass’n, 826 LaSalle Ave., Chicago 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS DESIRED in a 
refined homein Washington. Very convenient 
to car line and Union Station. Laura N. 
Wixson, 46 Bryant St., Washington, D. C. 


A FRIEND—(Young woman), wishes position 
in a Friends’ school or college. Specialty, 
mathematics ; ten years successful experience, 
references. ‘TEACHER,’ THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa: 


WEST FALMOUTH—To let for summer, fur- 
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ISE from thoughts of shame and sin, 
From passions fierce that burn within 


Rise! a better life begin, 


All free from hate and scorning. 


Rise! 
Rise! 
Rise! 

Of Easter in the morning. 


Rise, for royal heralds’ call, 
Angel songs that soar and fall, 
Golden glories over all, 

Karth and skies adorning. 
Rise, for inner voices plead: 


Rise from lower thought and deed, 


Follow where the angels lead 
On Easter in the morning. 


Rise! 


Not for aye may one be wise: 
For To-day the warning! 
Lo! 
Other lives and other spheres, 

» Your eternity appears 
At Easter in the morning. 


—Amos R. 


from. weakness into might; 
from wrong to joyous right; 
from darkness to the light 


for soon you may not rise; 
Soul unheeding drawfs and dies; 


the range of endless years, 


Wells, in the S. S. Times 
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Che International Bible School Leeson 


SECOND QUARTER, LESSON II. 


FOURTH MONTH 14, IQI2. 


THE USE OF THE SABBATH: 
MARKO 235" 3% 6. 


GoLpen ‘Text.—The Sabbath was made for man, 
MARK 2: 27. 


man for the Sabbath. 


and not 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fourth month 8th. 


2:23; 3-6. 
Third-day. 
Fourth-day. 
Fifth-day. 
Sixth-day. 


First-day. 


Time.—Probably in the early sum- 
mer, of Ay aD. <28: 


Places.—Some field near’ a town, and 


a synagogue in the town; probably 
Capernaum. 

Parallel accounts —Matt. 12/1-14; 
Luke: I-II. 


In the present lesson we have an ac- 
count of a fourth charge which the 
Pharisees made against Jesus—the vio- 
lation of the law relating to the Sab- 
bath. 
thew 
slight variation. These parallel ac- 
counts should be read and compared 
with the account of Mark. 

The lesson relates to an 
matter, and one which has exercised 
Christians in every age—the right ob- 
servance of the first day of the week. 

The Jewish law regarding the Sab- 
bath, always strict, was rendered by the 


The incidents are related in Mat- | 
and Luke also, each with some | 


important | 


Doing good on the Sabbath. 
A day of rest. Exod. 16: 23-50. 
Sabbath breaking forbidden. 
A work of mercy. 
Seventh-day. A Sabbath Song. 
Jesus Lord of the Sabbath. 


rabbis and Pharisees so strict that it | 


made the Sabbath a day of bond- 
age. The. finely drawn 
which were made seem to us absurd. 
“Pluck the ears.” Luke adds, 
“rubbing them in their hands.” 


24. “That which is not lawful.” One 
of the refinements of interpretation 
given by the Pharisees was that rub- 
bing the ears of grain to get the grains 
out was equivalent to threshing and 
therefore breaking the law. “Corn” 
means grain, probably wheat or barley, 
maize was not known to the Jews. Ac- 
cording to Deut. 23:25 those passing 
through a grain field could pluck ears 
of grain though not use a sickle. So 
it was not taking the property of others 
that was in question but the plucking 
and rubbing which was technically cut- 
ting and threshing. 

25, 26. Jesus immediately calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in old days the 
ceremonial law was violated when need- 
ful for the relief of human needs. It 
is not unlikely that it was the Sabbath 
when David did as is described in 
I Sam, 21: 1-3,-6.= But ‘the essential 
fact is that the ceremonial law had to 
give way. “Abiathar” should be Abim- 
elech. Such discrepancies are not un- 
common and may have arisen from the 
evangelist quoting from memory. 

27. This versé embodies in a few 
words the principle which underlies 
all Christ’s teaching and acts. That all 
exterior religious rites, ceremonies, rules 
and regulations are intended for the 
good of man. 
pose or become vokes of bondage, they 
are to be modified, or discontinued. 


distinctions | 


Ti they fail of this pur-- 


| firmities, says, 


Use of the Sabbath. Mark 


Matt. 12: I-13. 


Neh. 

Luke 13: I0-17. 
Psa, 92. 

John 9: 1-16. 


13: 15-22 


They only are means to an end. Note 
that Christ does not attack the principle 
of the Sabbath-rest,. but the rules con- 
cerning Sabbath observance. In» tact 
his words (verse 28) indicate the con- 
tinuance of a day of rest, but one to be 
observed in accordance with the princi- 
ples laid down by Him. 


28. “Therefore,” or “so that.” The 
argument is, the-Son of Man is Lord 
of humanity and so is lord of those 
things which relate to humanity. The 
title “Son of Man” is only found in the 
Gospels when used by Christ speaking 
of Himself. 


“Tt is not known how long after 
ies last incident, the healing described 
in the lesson took place. “Withered.” 
The implication is that this was not a 
natural defect but the result of disease. 


2. “Watched him.” <A_ strong word 
in the original—watched him closely. 
Luke, fond of particulars in bodily in- 
“right hand.” It was a 
physical trouble which was incurable. 


3, 4. Jesus understood the thoughts 
of the accusers and was ready for the 
test, but He first put them in a -difficult 
position. ‘The law did not forbid benefi- 
cent.-work (see. Matt, 12:11, 12).. dt 
was held, however, that while in a 
matter of life and death help was allow- 
able; in chronic cases or in ordinary ill- 
ness medical attention on the Sabbath 
was unlawful. “They held their peace.” 
They did not wish to commit them- 
selves. 


5. “Anger.” Righteous indignation. 
There is such a thing even for men, 
but it is something difficult to keep in 
its proper place. ‘Anger on account of 
personal injury is wrong; anger on ac- 
count of injury to others is sometimes 
allowable. Anger against moral evil is 
right, if without evil design against the 
perpetrator is also right. But compare 
Eph. 4':26, 30. Christ’s anger “here 
seems to be because these men cared 
more for the observance of law than 
for the relief of a suffering man. 
“Stretch forth thy hand.” No charge of 
labor could be brought against Him, 
for He healed with a word. “The 
courage that made the man stand forth 
was great. The faith that made him 
stretch his withered hand was greater 
still.” 

6. “Herodians.” The adherents of 
Herod Antipas, tetrach of Galilee. They 
and the Pharisees had nothing in com- 
mon, except a dislike of Jesus. The 
Herodians were a political rather than 
a religious body. If Jesus was a tem- 


poral Messiah they would be against 
Him. 

Note——The question of the right- 
keeping of the First-day of the week 
is a live one at the present time. There 
can hardly be a doubt that there has 
been too great a reaction from the 
Puritan idea. ~ 
definite lines. ‘There must be a_per- 
sonal decision. In arriving at any con- 
clusion the welfare of other persons 
must be taken into consideration as well 
as one’s own welfare. Three points 
must be remembered: (1) The First- 
day of the week is not the Jewish Sab- 
bath; (2) The Old Testament law is 
not the Christian law; (3) The end in 
view is not keeping any day sacred, but 
in so observing it that man may be 


spiritually and physically built up. See 


Rom. 14:5; Gal. 4: 8-11. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH 1J4, IQI2. 


HOW CAN WE ENRICH OUR 
SABBATHS? 


MARK 2: 23-28; 3: 1-6. 
DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
FOURTH MONTH 8, IQI2. ~ 


II. By church-going. Luke 4: 16-19. 
III. By Bible study. Ps. 1: 1-3. 
IV. By kindly deeds. Matt. 12: 9-13. 
V. By visitation Jas. 1: 2627, 
VI. By restfulness. Ex! 20: 8-11. 


VII. By service. Mark 6: 1-6. 
How would you plan an ideal Sab- 
bath? 


What helpful experiences does the 
Sabbath bring to us? 

How may we prepare for the proper 
observance of the Sabbath? 


POINTERS. 


In order to make the most of First- 
day we should set aside some time dur- 
ing the week for “odds and ends.” 

* *k x 


In order to make the most of First- 
day we should have some other time for 
recreation. 

KOK O* 


One day in seven is not too much 
to devote to worship, and such service 
as will minister most directly to spirit- 
ual needs. 

kk Ox 


In order to foster a Christian Sab- 
bath, working men should havea “Satur- 
day-Half-Holiday,” and at no distant 
date a “Wednesday-Half-Holiday.” 


QUOTATIONS. 


There is abundant justification for our 
Sunday laws, regarding them as a mere 
civil institution, which they are, and he 
is no friend to the good order and wel- 
fare of society who would break them 
down or who sets himself an example 
of disobedience to them.—Justice Strong. 

kk Ox 


I do wish all the tired people did but 
know the infinite rest there is in fencing 
off the six days from the seventh—in 
anchoring the business ships of our 
daily life as the Saturday draws .to its 
close, leaving them to ride peacefully 
upon the flow or ebb until Monday 
morning comes again—Anne Warner. 


It is impossible to draw ~ 


aes 
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“Truth is the highest thing a ‘man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 
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The Ministry Which Strikes the Average 


One of the most common mistakes spiritual leaders 
make is to go too fast. They get too far ahead of 
the people they are trying to lead. They forget how 
long it took them themselves to creep up to their 
visions of truth, and they expect other people to 
jump all the way in a few bounds. 
often make that mistake with their children. They 
expect their children to arrive by short cuts. They 
hurry them along, and force them by hothouse 
methods, and then are surprised that their children 
are stupid and cannot reach the father’s intellectual 
stature. We must all learn to remember that, whether 
in education or in religion, progress is not made by 
leaps, but by slow stages, and if we expect to lead 


Brilliant men 


‘we must begin where people are and let them move’ 


up at their own pace of speed. Christ is our perfect 
guide in this matter. He was patient with the 
“flickering wick”—‘“the smoking flax” of the old 
version. 
wick, He would blow it gently into fuller blaze. 
The bruised reed He would not break_off, but would 
bind it up and give the feeble sap a chance to run 
again and the forces of life a chance to renew the 
stalk of the reed. Little children loved Him because 
He understood them and spoke in language which 
fitted their minds. The poor people flocked to Tis 
ministry because they could appreciate what He was 
saying and grasp it. It did not sound like the things 
which the Seribes told them. It was a divine insight 
which made Him say that there was a blessing for 
those who hungered and thirsted for righteousness, 
2. ¢., for those who were just beginning to travel the 
long road which leads to a perfection like that of 
God. “TI have many things to say to you,” He tells 
even His inner circle of Friends, “but you cannot 
bear them yet,” and then He points away to the slow 
unfolding of the truth which they are to learn under 
the tutorship of the Spirit. His common figure of 
religious advance is that of seed, which does not leap 
-into grain, but sprouts and grows too slowly for 
observation—“first the blade, then the stalk, then the 
ear and the full corn in the ear.” 

I for one have been very dull at learning this 
lesson, and I know others who are like me in the 


As long as a spark of fire remained in the 


same particular. We get an experience or we see 
what looks to us like a truth, and we say, “Go to, 
everybody must have that experience and leap to that 
truth straight away,” and we forget the long journeys 
that were traveled, the many milestones that were 
passed, the curves and bends in the road over which 
we came. There is no patent method by which men 
can make spiritual progress in express trains or by 
flying machines. They must patiently take all the 
steps, and they must start from where they are. 

For this reason, simple ministry, which explains 
the ‘a b ce” of the spiritual life, is the most helpful 
for people in general. That is always the best 
preaching which makes the listeners say, “‘Yes, that 
is so. Anybody can see it is so. Why didn’t I think 
of it myself That, again, was Christ’s way. “The 
common people heard Him gladly’ because He used 


TE 


their common speech, their homely language, their 
everyday figures. He said things which they knew 
were true the moment they heard them, and they 
wondered at His grace. 

_ James Russell Lowell, as a young poet, expressed 


very beautifully the value of simple utterance that 


| reaches the heart: 


“Tt may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shali glad the two or three 

High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century ;— 


“But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men; 


“To write some earnest verse or line, 
Which seeking not the praise of art, 

Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart.” 

It is well, no doubt, to have great, penetrating 
sermons now and then—there is not much danger 
that we shall have too many such—but we also need 
the plain, simple, unadorned message of persons 
whose experience strikes the average and whose range 
of thought does not run far ahead of the mass of 
listeners. We can all remember how our heart has 
been touched by some trembling word from a person 
who did not usually speak and who made no preten- 
sion to the authority of a minister. Nothing moves 


young people so much as having one of their own 
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number tell them of some personal discovery of 
truth, even though it may be quite simple. If the 
boy who can pitch a baseball better than any "other 
boy stands up and declares what he has experienced 
or discovered, it touches the inward quick of the 
other boys in the way a finished sermon from a 
grown-up almost never does. I saw a large school 
once melted with feeling, and my own eyes were filled 
with tears of joy, as a girl who had been the leader 
of the school rose unexpectedly in meeting and said: 


“T have not been living the kind of life I ought to 
live. It has been really a failure. I am going to 
begin all over, and I am going to follow Christ.” 
That message took the hearts of all present by storm, 
and many lives were changed as a result. But how 
simple it was! 

We need to cultivate this simple, fae. ministry 
which flows spontaneously from the heart and to the 
heart—the ministry of persons who have no ordina- 
tion, but that of the pierced hands. Reo ee), 


Current Events and Canuments 


The New Discipline for English Friends 

The second part of the new discipline for London 
Yearly Meeting has just been issued. It is devoted 
to “Christian Practice,” and is a collection of extracts 
from documents issued by the yearly meeting at 
various times during the last two hundred and forty 
years. The work has been thoroughly revised and 
several paragraphs rewritten. 

It is instructive to note that the subject, “Meet- 
ings for Public Worship,” occupies the place of first 
importance, and American Friends would do well to 
ponder the advice. The following are two brief 
extracts : 

“Earnest labor for the good of others, however 
necessary and beneficent, is not substitute for the 
times of refreshing when we may gain the vision, the 
faith, the insight and the love, without which our 
efforts to rise and help the lives of men will be 
largely in vain. Moreover, if the more active and 
thoughtful members of a meeting allow themselves 
to be drawn away from its service, they leave the 
main responsibility for vocal ministry to be borne 
by others who may be less in touch with the needs 
of the time, and the meeting, in consequence, will 
always certainly fail in power and grip. 

“We continue highly to prize silent waiting upon 
‘the Lord in humble dependence upon Him. We 
esteem it to be a precious part of spiritual worship, 
and trust that no voeal: offerings will ever exclude 
it from its true place. But let not the silence be 
spent in indolence or vacant musing, but in patient 
waiting in humble and prayerful expectancy before 
the Lord. 


* 

Excessive Rates on Cotton 

Two of our tariff schedules are conspicuous for 
their indefensibleness; one regulates the duties on 
wool, and the other on cotton goods. Last week 
President Taft sent to Congress the Tariff Board’s 
report on the latter schedule with a message advising 
a thorough revision and a general reduction in rates. 
With the political situation as it is in and out of 
Congress, however, there is not likely to be any 
effective legislation this session. 


The report is, nevertheless, instructive. There are 


weaving 


three branches of the industry 
and finishing. 

“In the case of ordinary warp and filling yarns, 
forming the bulk of the production of the domestic 
industry, the foreign cost of turning cotton into yarn 
is shown to be about 70 per cent. of the domestic cost. 

“The duty on these yarns is two or three times 
in excess of the difference in cost of production. On 
the higher grades of yarns which are produced in 
this country the duty is in excess of the difference 
in the cost of production, though by a much less 
amount than in the case of ordinary warp and filling 
yarns.” 

In the other branches of the industry many of the 
cheaper products are manufactured for less in this 
country than abroad, while in the fancy products 
almost always the reverse is true. Even in these 
cases, however, the eh is in excess of the difference 
in cost. 

The most striking part of the report is that which 
shows that American merchants, rather than the 
manufacturers, are getting the lion’s share of the 
benefits from high tariffs. To anee from the 
President’s message: 

“In few cases is the mill price in this country 
increased by anything like the full amount of the 
duty. 

“On the other hand, the prices paid by consumers 
in this country are higher than abroad, even where 
the prices received by the manufacturers are the same 
in both countries. This is a result of a system of 
distribution under which the margin between the 
manufacturer’s price and the retail price is much 
greater than abroad. This is partly due both to the 
higher cost of distribution and to the established prac- 
tice in the cotton retail trade of selling fabrics at 
customary fixed or ‘set’ prices.” 

* 


Meat Barons Escape Punishment 

Ten Chicago packers accused by the Government 
of violating the criminal section of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law have been acquitted. The verdict, 
however, came as a surprise to most people, and sey- 
eral conjectures have been advanced as to the prob- 
able ground of the decision. Attorney-General 


spinning, 
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Wickersham suggests that “the jury was loath to find 
officers of the Beef Trust individually guilty for 
what they were alleged to have done as a corporation.” 
This feeling doubtless had its influence; but a far 
greater influence .must have been exerted by the 
reluctance of jurors to inflict the penalty of imprison- 
ment for offences which not only had not habitually 
been considered felony, but which were committed at 
a time when interpretation of the anti-trust law itself 
was disputed and uncertain. It is true, the evidence 
was convincing that the packers, through their actions 
as corporation managers, had violated the law as it 
is today understood and interpreted. But it is not 
by any means so convincing that they violated the law 
as they, their lawyers and their business associates 
honestly believed it to have been applied and inter- 
preted at that time. This might easily explain a 
decision for acquittal by a conscientious jury, even 
if its members believed that the actions of the packers 
had been repugnant to the law. 


* 


The Right to Marry 

The dean and chapter of the Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul in Chicago have 
taken an important step in eugenics. They announce, 
with the approval of Bishop Anderson, that all candi- 
dates for marriage in the cathedral must present a 
certificate of health from a reputable physician to 
the effect that they are normal, physically and men- 
tally, and have neither an incurable nor a communi- 
eable disease. It would be well if all pastors, espe- 
cially in city churches like this Episcopal cathedral, 
where personal acquaintance with the bride and 
groom is not assured, if such a rule could be estab- 
lished and maintained. But the situation is very 
imperfectly met by the action of a single church or 
minister. The safest rule from the point of view of 
the individual pastor is that of refusing to officiate 
at the marriage of strangers. But this throws the 
responsibility back upon those who are authorized to 
perform civil marriages. It ought to rest still further 
back. Fitness to marry should be a part of the 
assurance upon which the State’s license to marry is 
founded. If entered upon at all, the matter should 
be settled before the licensing commissioner, and 
not brought into dispute before the minister. 


ad 


British Miners Again at Work 

Failing to bring the operators and miners to terms, 
the British Government was compelled to pass the 
minimum wage bill. The operators immediately 
assented to the new law, and the miners began fall- 
ing into line. Large numbers have returned to work, 
and the nation is again on its way to industrial 
activity. It will be many months, however, before 
normal conditions prevail. Thousands of men have 
been thrown out of work who cannot hope to resume 
their oceupations until a considerable coal supply has 
been mined. Even then, immense losses will have 
to be made up. 


* 


Anthracite Miners Suspend Work 

"Having failed to get from the operators the con- 
cessions. asked for, the anthracite miners in Penn- 
sylvania suspended work last Seventh-day, upon the 
expiration of the labor agreement outlined by the 
Roosevelt commission, which had been in vogue for 
three terms of three years each. The operators favor 
a renewal of this agreement for another three years, 
but the miners are determined upon an increase in 
pay and a number of new regulations that will 
strengthen the unions. A referendum vote on a 
general strike will be taken this week. The leaders 
on both sides are showing some disposition to make 
concessions, and an early conference is expected. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that an agreement can 
be reached at no distant date. According to the 
union officials, the shutting down of the mines will 
cause a loss in the coal production of the country of 
7,083,000 bushels a month, and will entail a loss in 
pay to the miners of not less than $350,000 for every 
day they remain out. 

An industrial disturbance of this magnitude 
is quickly felt by a considerable portion of the 
community. 


* 

Prospect More Promising in Soft Coal Industry 

After conferring for more than a week, an agree- 
ment has been reached by representatives of the 
operators and miners in the soft coal regions. The 
miners are to have a 55-hour instead of a 58-hour 
week, and an advance of 5 cents a ton in wages. 
Work was suspended last Seventh-day with the expira- 
tion of the previous agreement, and it will probably 
be a fértnight before the miners have taken the 
necessary vote ratifying the new agreement and ren- 
dering it operative. While a compromise, it is 
beheved that the miners generally favor the new 
terms. ‘The importance of this happy turn of affairs 
cannot be overestimated. . It will keep 500,000 soft 
coal miners at work, and puts the heart of the com- 
pany’s industries—steam coal—beyond the danger 
of a coal famine. It affects not only Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, but Iowa, Kentucky, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri and a portion of the 
Kanawha district of West Virginia. 


Fad 

Widespread Famine in Russia 

Famine in Russia has become so grim that the 
Government at St. Petersburg, which has hitherto 
done all within its power to evade admitting the ter- 
rible reality, is at length forced to confess officially 
to the world that no fewer than 31,000,000 of its 
inhabitants, within the original territory of European 
Russia, are suffering pangs of hunger, without even 
the semblance of an adequate supply of food. The 
Government has made what must on the whole be 
considered rather liberal contributions for the relief 
of this vast distress, but with so little suecess in 
coping with the situation that its pride must at last 
be submerged and an appeal for international aid be 
made. 
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The Restatement of the Quaker Message 
VV... Peace: 


BY JOHN S. HOYLAND. 

Last summer, unknown to the great mass of their 
inhabitants, the three leading nations of Europe were 
on the verge of a war ahick: would have arrested the 
progress of civilization and the coming of the 
Kingdom of God for a generation. 

Year by year the barrier of armaments, separating 
nation from nation, is piled higher and higher. As 
it grows the risk of war and the magnitude of its 
possible destructiveness increase. During the past 
few months two flagrant international crimes have 
been committed, in both of which “Christian” nations 
have been the aggressors and non-Christian nations 
the victims. 

The old, old lesson that 

He should take who has the power, 

And he should keep who can, 
has been well taught to the great nations of the 
awakening East. Eight years ago Japan, and during 
the past year China, ‘have shown the world that they 
have been apt learners in the Western method of 
militarism. We have yet to reap the due reward of 
our eagerness to teach the Orient that lesson. 

The present state of international relationships 
serves to show that, after nineteen centuries of 
Christianity, the law of might as right and of the 
weakest to the wall still holds sw ay over the larger 
aspects of human association. 

The modern war problem constitutes an urgent 
challenge to the Christian Church, and above all to 
the Society of Friends, to show whether or no our 
fundamental beliefs are capable of practical applica- 
tion. Two centuries and a half ago the Quaker 
pioneers were as voices crying in the wilderness the 
utter incompatibility of Christ and war; they were 
far ahead of théir time. But today, whilst the prob- 
lem is infinitely greater, the conscience of the Church 
is at last awakening to the necessity for its solution. 
Hence the task is laid heavily upon us to prove 
whether our Society is worthy of her own history. 
If so, she must prove herself a leader of Christian 
opinion and effort in this twentieth century crusade. 

There is a twin basis to the Quaker testimony 
against war. Friends have always opposed it with 
uncompromising severity, firstly, because it involves 
the taking of the lives of men who are illuminated 
by the divine light, who are (potentially, at any rate) 
the children of God, and who may realize the fullness 
of life with Him; and, secondly, because the spirit 
which leads to war and in which war must be carried 
on is essentially opposed to the spirit of love and of 
Christ. 

These ancient testimonies apply as thoroughly 
today as they have ever applied; but they have been 
enormously strengthened of late by more “practical” 
considerations. In the first place, science is showing 
to us the fallacy of the cheap argument that “there 
always have been wars, and so there always must be 
wars; you cannot change human nature.” It is 


demonstrated that the history of human development 
has been the history of the steady enlargement of 
groups bound together by mutual sympathy and 
brotherhood, within which war cannot normally 
occur; and it tells us that the only logical result of 
such a process is a warless world and a federation of 
humanity. 

In the second place a yet more cogent argument 
has of late years been brought to bear against war. 
We have come to see not only that it is wrong and 
unnecessary, but also that it does not pay—even when 
it is waged victoriously.* 

The publication of Norman Angell’s ‘Great Il]u- 
sion” has provided advocates of peace with a new 
and efficient basis of appeal, applicable to those who. 
cannot be touched by the arguments of religion or 
morality. 

In the third place there has eome into prominence 
within the last generation a practical substitute for 
war in the shape of international arbitration. By 
throwing our energies into a campaign for the exten- 
sion of such arbitration we may rightly feel that we 
are bringing definitely nearer the time when law 
shall actually supersede warfare. 

In face of these facts it is plain that the material 
is at hand for a restatement of the Quaker message 
of peace in such a position as shall form a cogent 
and convincing presentation of our case before the 
average modern mind. 

Without bating a jot from the religious character 
of our fundamental testimony against war, we must 
recognize that God has provided us with new argu- 
ments wherewith we may drive home the lesson of 
Tis will, and we must use these arguments for all 
they are worth, in loyalty to our Leader. 

To this end it may be found possible in some loeali- 
ties to arrange for the holding of public. lectures; 
where practicable these should be planned to deal 
not only with general questions, but with particular 
and concrete issues, such as the effect upon modern 
finance of war between two leading nations, or the 
abolition of the right of capturing private property at 
sea. In other cases we may be able to arrange for 
discussions and debates on peace in literary societies, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, ete., or in conjunction with young 
people’s societies in other churches. The offering 
of prizes in schools for peace essays, and a more ener- 
getic production and distribution of peace literature, 
are also methods to be diligently pursued. 

But all such modes of working are in a sense 
secondary to direct endeavor for the improvement of 
international relationships. The extension of the 
spirit of brotherhood, which is the spirit of Christ, 
forms, in the last analysis, the stoutest bulwark 
against the spread of the spirit of war, which is the 
spirit of anti-Christ. Everything that tends to bring 
men of different races together in friendly intercourse 
(such as recent visits of German and English work- 
ingmen to each other’s countries), everything that 
tends to emphasize the solidarity of mankind (such 


*See Sutherland: Origin and Growth of Moral Instinct; — 


and various writers on Sociology. 
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as international congresses, international treaties or 
the international sympathy with such a disaster as 
that of Messina), above all, everything that tends 
to show that Christianity can rise above the barriers 
of race and nationality and inspire world-wide 
co-operation and brotherhood (such as the greeting 
recently sent to German students from the Liverpool 
Student Christian Conference), is, in the highest and 
best sense, work for the kingdom of the Prince of 
Peace. 

It may be possible for Friends to arrange for the 
linking up of groups of citizens (and especially, 
perhaps, of young people) in two countries; to pro- 
eure signatures for the international manifesto to, 
the Third Hague Conference; or in other ways 
directly to affect international relationships. But the 
most potent agency of peace in the world today 
remains yet to be considered. A prominent mem- 
ber of the staff of a well-known English daily 
paper—himself a Friend—wrote recently as follows: 
“Already the labor movement is doing more: prac- 
tical work for international friendship than the 
organized forees of religion, and each year it is 
becoming better equipped to resist the Chauvenism to 
which it is opposed. In the alliance between the 
workers of Germany and the workers of Great Britain 
lies the strongest guarantee not merely of the main- 
tenance of peace, but of the cementing of permanent 
friendship.” + 


The greatest single blow ever struck for peace in 
England was probably the anti-armaments campaign, 
organized by the Independent Labor Party in the 
autumn of 1910, and culminating in a great mass- 
meeting, held in the Albert Hall, London, which was 
addressed by leaders of labor from most of the 
major nations of the world. 

Strange stories, which may or may not be true, are 
told of the influence of international socialism in 
averting war during a recent European crisis. 

It is an unquestionable fact that the common people 
of all nations are coming to perceive clearly that it 
is they themselves who in the long run have to pay 
their money, blood and tears as the price of war. 
In this growing perception, more perhaps than in 
anything else, may we see the hand of God working 
in the world for the establishment of His reign of 
peace. Here then we have especial responsibility to 
aid His operation. Some of us, as is the case with 
a number of younger Friends in England, may be 
able to identify ourselves with the labor movement, 
striving to carry our highest religious ideals into 
practice therein; thus we may be able to forward 
from the inside the growing influence of international 
labor. Others who cannot do this will at least sym- 
pathize with those who can, and, recognizing that the 
eause of peace is the cause of Christ, will do all in 
their power to aid their efforts. : 


Finally, the chief thing needful for the restatement 
of our peace message is that we should feel again 


+H. Wilson Harris, in the Friends Examiner for First 
month, 1912. . 


the eternal enmity between the spirit of Christ and 
the spirit of war. We must realize in our own hearts 
the shame which the continuance of militarism casts 
upon our Master and the anguish which warfare 
causes Him. These things must mean something to 
us, mean so much that an undying passion against 
the war spirit shall be kindled in us which shall drive 
us to gallant.and heroic combat for the Kingdom of 
Peace. 


In a Land of Surprises 
BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 

Two weeks ago I wrote to many of you, telling 
of my trip from Chengtu: to Chungking and of the 
uncertainty whether we should be able to remain in 
Chungking very long. Since that time the situation, 
so far as this province is concerned, has greatly 
improved. One missionary and one other foreigner 
who have traveled to Chengtu report that they were 
not molested and that they consider the main road 
to Chengtu safe for a considerable party traveling 
together, though it might not be so for one or two 
persons alone. As for Chengtu itself, the Govern- 
ment has managed to pull itself together remarkably 
well after the great disaster of Twelfth month 8th. 
Of course, we all feel very badly that Chao Er Fung 
had to give his life (he was decapitated Twelfth 
month 22d by the new government). The chief diffi- 
culty now before the Government is lack of money 
with which to pay the soldiers, for the Government 
bank and the provincial treasury were looted, and 
many prominent men who might otherwise have given 
financial aid to the Government were also robbed 
of most of their possessions. 

Wooden gates have been erected all over the city, 
dividing it into districts, each of which is responsible 
for protecting itself against looting. Each street 
has’ also made preparations for fire protection. 

' Except for the theft of some hardware and glass 
in [Mr.] Sileock’s house at the university (which 
theft is reported to have been committed in broad 
daylight by more than ten men), none of the foreign 
houses in Chengtu have been molested. On learning 
of this theft the new Goyernment sealed up all the 
houses with their seal, and they are making every 
effort to protect the property of the Church and of 
foreigners. One of our members ([Mr.] Yang Sao 
Ch’uen), who is directing affairs’ in the Foreign 
Office in Chengtu, has sent to the county official at 
Tungchwan and caused a proclamation to be posted 
on the door of our Tungchwan premises that, on pain 
of heavy punishment, the people are to protect the 
Church property and the Church members. 

Hochiang, a city on the river, between Chungking 
and Chengtu, has at last surrendered to the revolu- 
tionaries. The inhabitants were reduced to great 
extremities, and it is said that when the surrender 
came there was only one chicken in the city which 
had not been eaten. The inhabitants seem not to 
have known against whom they were fighting, and 
say they thought it was a band of robbers which was 
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surrounding their city. It was these Hochiang peo- 
ple who fired from the walls at the party of foreigners 
as they passed down from Chengtu. 

We are indeed thankful for the almost entire 
absence of anti-foreign feeling in all the places of 
which we have first-hand knowledge. Those who 
knew China fifteen years ago could scarcely believe 
that the country could go thus far through so great 
a revolution and protect its foreign guests so well. 
We move freely among the people, and are able to 
exercise a greater influence than in ordinary times. 
Last week | gave two lantern lectures and one lecture 
on the structure of the American Government. Of 
course it is too early to say anything about the 
future. We live in a land of surprises, and no one 
can say that in two days we shall not be on our 
way down river. Nevertheless, the situation has so 
much improved that if we do not get any bad news, 
and the Chinese New Year is passed without trouble, 
six missionaries—Dr. Kilborn, J. L. Stewart, J. R. 
Stewart, T. Torrance, J. P. Rodwell and myself— 
hope to start Second month 19th by land for Chengtu. 

Chungking, West China, Second month 1, 1912. 


Showing Pictures in a Mining Town 


BY ©. L. MC KEE. 

The mining town is not a beautiful place to live in. 
The houses soon become smoky and dirty. There 
are seldom trees or grass, asd the streets are very 
dusty or muddy and much disfigured by tin cans or 
beer kegs. There are plenty of boys and girls here. 
Some were born in the Old World, and some in this, 
but they can all speak English, and are real boys 
and girls in spite of their poor and wretched homes, 
and they themselves are unwashed, ragged and almost 
shoeless even in winter. When the missionary of the 
American Sunday-School Union draws near they 
quickly spy him out and come crowding around him. 
There is great excitement when he begins to hand 
out to them little picture cards, and cards with 
Scripture texts upon them, or pictures setting forth 
the evils of strong drink, 

Daisytown is located in Washington County, Pa., 
on Pike Run, which empties into the Monongahela 
River, dividing at its mouth Coal Center from Cali- 
fornia, where is located the great Southwestern State 
Normal School. It is three miles from the river, 
and no railroad, goes to it save the mining tram road, 
which runs the greater part of the way underground 
and delivers the coal to the great steel tipple on the 
river bank at California. The name Daisytown is 
a popular designation of one of the mining camps of 
the Vesta Coal Company, subsidiary to the Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Company, and employs about 
1,400 men here, and also of one of the mining camps 
of the River Coal Company, which employs about 
900 men in the mine nearby. These men and their 
families are stationed at Daisytown to be near their 
work, and their supplies are delivered by teams from 
California. Nearly all officials, engineers and 
mechanics of these mines live at California or else- 


where, and there are few who live at Daisytown who 
are not miners and foreigners. About a year ago, 
when the count was made, there were but six Ameri- 
can families at Daisytown. The families live in the 
usual miners’ “blocks,” built out of the cheapest 
material and workmanship, with little regard for 
sanitation and convenience, and with no regard to 
beauty. The houses are strung out along the tor- 
tuous valley of Pike Run for about a mile, and are 
always in danger of an overflow from its swollen 
waters. The people are from almost every country 
in Europe, but the Finlander and the Hungarian are 
in excess. The houses are for the most part crowded 
with families, and many families keep boarders. 


There is no race suicide at Daisytown. The streets 
swarm with children. The big, plain, frame four- 
roomed schoolhouse, which stands about the middle 
of the settlement, has enrolled in it about 200 chil- 
dren, mostly between the ages of six and fourteen, 
and there are plenty of this age and both younger 
and older who do not go to school. Most people 
would say that this is a good place for a Sunday- 
school, and so it is, but there is one great difficulty 
about having a Sunday-school at Daisytown, and that 
is In securing competent officers and teachers. After 
many months of effort a young lady was found about 
a year ago who, with some friends, has gone up 
from Coal Center to conduct a school. 

The day appointed to open the school was the Sth 
of last First-month, 1911. About noon on the Sixth- 
cay preceding, the missionary of the American 
Sunday-School Union arrived by train at Coal Center. 
As he had with him his stereopticon outfit and sup- 
plies for the new school, he began to look about for 
transportation to the field, Shortly after noon one 
of the company teams came along with not too heavy 
a load, and the driver very kindly consented to take 
the luggage, and, after the steepest hill was climbed, 
extended his kindness to the missionary also. After 
about an hour of travel the “blocks” of Daisytown 
came in sight. Just then four big brewery wagons, 
drawn by spans of heavy horses, were met on their 
return from delivery of a part of the liquor supplies 
for Sabbath at Daisytown. Just behind them came 
the delivery of a well-known wholesale whiskey house. 

The missionary made his way directly to the 
schoolhouse so that he could make his announcements 
before school was out of a lantern show of his travels 
in the Holy Land on Saturday evening, and also of a 
meeting to organize a Sunday-school. Great excite- 
ment consequently arose among the young Americans 
of foreign parentage, who, when school was out, ran _ 
home shouting the announcements to everyone in 
sight. The next question to be settled was where the 
missionary was to get lodging while there. From the 
teachers he learned that there are no public houses 
at Daisytown, and that, every house being full, they 
themselves go from three to four miles to get lodg- 
ing. They persuaded the missionary to go with them 
three miles to the house of a friend to stay that 
night. 
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The next morning he walked back bright and 
early and began a house-to-house canvass of the set- 
tlement, and also incidentally to look for a place to 
stay. That day a young Italian who works in the 
store announced his intention of spending the Sab- 
bath day in Monongahela, and the missionary secured 
his bed for Seventh-day and First-day nights. On 
Seventh-day evening long before the time announced 
for the exhibit of the Holy Land to begin the school- 
room was crowded to suffocation. While there was 
no wilful disorder, it was a hilarious crowd. As 
there were no lights in the house but that from the 
lantern it was very difficult to see what was going 
on. Some of the men forgot themselves and began 
to smoke, and the babies began to ery, and pande- 
monium reigned supreme. Accordingly the exhibit 
for the evening was cut short, and announcement was 
made that the “‘show” would be continued the next 
evening, and also that Sunday-school would be held 


the next afternoon at 2 o’clock. 


Forty minutes before the hour had arrived sixty 
children were in their seats, patiently waiting for. the 
school to begin. When the time to begin came, one 
hundred and forty crowded into the seats. 

That night the rain began to fall, and the crowd 
was not unwieldy, and the Holy Land was shown to 
a full but orderly house. 

On Seventh-day afternoon the missionary went 
into the shop of the Italian barber and offered some 
Italian tracts and showed him some copies of the 
Gospels in Italian. He said, ““No, no. Meno want.” 
He went behind a dressing-case and brought out a 
handful, and said, ‘Me sell myself.” He was a con- 
vert of an Italian mission in Pittsburgh, and was 
converting his barber shop into a mission station in 
Daisytown. As I left the shop he called me back 
again. He said, “Here, give to this man in the 
chair; he Polish.” I gave some to the Pole, and 
left the shop. On Monday morning I called again 
to say good-bye to my tonsorial co-worker. He said, 
“After - you had gone, I ask the Polish man what the 
tracts are about. He said, ‘They are about God. 
Me no like God. God never did anything for me. 
I wish God would die.’” But God will not die. He 
will live and will be on His judgment seat on the 
last day. 

The Union school is the first religious organization, 
and in many instances the only one in the years of 
history of a mining town. In it the children are 
taught the Way of Life, and soon the Gospel songs 
are heard in the miners’ shacks, where formerly there 
were only the babel of loud and profane voices of 
maudlin men who spend much of their time outside 
of working-hours over their bottles and beer kegs. 

Washington, Pa. 


It belongs to Christian men first to prove that a 
man may be a Christian, and yet do. business; and, 
in the second place, to show how a man as he becomes 
the greater Christian shall purify and lift up the 
business that he does and make it the worthy oceupa- 
tion of the Son of God.—Phillips Brooks. 
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Some Virus on Present Day Cupirs 


Unity in the Spirit 
BY WILMOT R. JONES. 

The rapid growth of the cause of peace, the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement, the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement, and the new impulse in treating 
the Bible as the “Source Book” in all vital religious 
education, all mark a world-wide tendency towards 
unity of Christian institutions. Other facts may 
suggest this trend even more strongly. 

Whatever may be the burden of opinion as to the 
need, just now, of urging this wider union, there can 
be but little doubt as to the wisdom of securing 
permanent unity within the different denominations 


of Christendom. After years of almost bitter antag- 


onism and separation, the Baptists have united, 
having seen, no doubt, the utter folly of discord over 
ideas not essential. 

In no branch of the Christian Church is the appeal 
for unity stronger than in the Society of Friends. 
Our very name, and the peace-idea so dominant 
amongst us, command unity. The longing and aspira- 
tion of the noblest and most spiritual of our members 
for two generations have been in the direction of 
harmonious consolidation. That love within us ‘that 
is not easily provoked, seeketh not her own, beareth 
all things,” urges every sincere heart towards unity. 
The mighty ends to be sought in realizing the King- 
dom of God on earth protest constantly against dis- 
cord. Let us dwell not upon the great w ork that is 
being done, but upon the vastly greater work that 


might be accomplished if leaders could see clearly 


that “the Almighty never has it rain between fences.” 
Then the beautiful idea, too little emphasized, that 
the roots of the life of each separate group in our 
Society seach down into the same soil, reminds us 
constantly that our church fathers and mothers and 
all our rich traditions, were, until eighty years ago, 
the same. If, so to speak, we could return in thought 
to the “old family seat,’ we should, with the Spirit 
to guide us, see how mwch alike we really are and 
how little we need forgive in order to rejoice again 
in our great, common heritage of truth. For in this 
the rights of all are the same. What matters that 
we select as our heroes different groups of repre- 
sentative men and that we are loyal to these, if only 
our larger loyalty is strong and vital for those 
valiant founders and makers of our denomination ? 
What is now the practical bearing of those great 
words, “that ye love one another as I have loved 
you,” so often repeated, and those other words, so 
often on His lips in those last days, “As thou, 
Father, art in me and I in thee, that they also may 
be one in us”? If these are vital words, what is the 
application to the individual member and the Society ? 
Does not the Master express here the abiding unity 
in the Spirit? Is not such unity the basis of all 
unity? Shall we call out for dogma when our 
founders broke forever with dogma and demanded 
such truth as could become vitally incarnate? Vital 
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it must be; it must serve the ends of real Christian 
living; it must nourish the soul of man in realizing 
the Kingdom of God in this world. Dogma, as such, 
failed to do this, and our fathers put in its place the 
majesty of the human soul, with all its needs and 
longings, with all its ““windows wide open” towards 
God. A yearning to know and do the will of God 
took utter possession of the founders. 

The bed-rock of their oneness in service was life 
in the Spirit. They accepted no makeshift. Then, 
and now, the soul of man knows, or does not know, 


the power that comes only with the “filling of the 


Spirit.” There is no middle or doubtful ground. 
In experience, in some great hour of struggle, one 
clear sense of the power of the Spirit settles more 
for the individual than could be settled by all the 
dogma in Christendom. 

Always the soul that rests hard upon the Spirit 
of the living God deals with primal power and finds 
it to be also peace and love. History must repeat 
itself. The soul must accept “power from on high.” 
While this power abides it cannot be described or 
defined; it is just felt and known. This experience 
is one of those “high themes” that admits no discus- 
sion, no argument, no vindication. Here the soul sees 
the unity of the society in the love and power and 
peace of God. -The feud spirit is driven out forever. 
While this spirit is within our Society, what clear 
right, for example, have we to call for the peace of 
nations? The simple fact is: We need the “healing 
touch.” We need to get away from the shadow of 
personal power falling dark across our paths. 

The realization of this unity in the spirit is no 
longer a dream for the individual, nor for the group. 
I was one of a small group of Friends, representing 
all phases of creed in the Society, who met for five 
years in common worship, each always free to speak 
what seemed to him right, without the faintest jar 
or even a hint of any deep, essential difference in 
vital experience. The unity was real, and may 
become just as real and just as vital for the entire 
Society. Once absorbed in the profound task of 
realizing the Kingdom of God in the unity of the 
spirit, all members will see the truth, the doctrine 
and principles of organization or reorganization that 
are really vital and permanent. Minor aims and 
ends will drop out of sight. God, not man, will “test 
the work of what sort it is.” The human and divine 
will appear as they really are. 

With such a basis for unity why might not practical 
steps be taken, first by a conference of the broad- 
minded men from all the Quaker colleges? A com- 
mittee from such a conference might confer with a 
committee from the Five-Years Meeting. If this 
joint committee could agree upon a plan of union, 
the plan could then be referred to the yearly meetings 
for full and free consideration. 

With such a purpose in view, and with such a 
profound basis for unity as an outcome, we should 
at least see far more clearly where we now stand. 

Concord, Mass. 


Missionary Department 


Friends Institute for Chinese Merchants at. 
Chungking 
BY A, WARBURTON DAVIDSON. 

[The following account of a special kind of work 
undertaken by the Friends Foreign Mission Associa- 
tion of Great Britain in West China is valuable as. 
suggesting whether the same kind of work might not 
be worth while in other fields. In most missionary 
work it is the poor and less influential classes that 
are reached, and it is not easy to get into sympathy 
with the better class of the community. If this 
institute method shall succeed in doing this, it is well 
worth a trial—Cuartrs E. Trsserrs. | 


The Revolution Has Not Hindered, But Helped the 
Institute. 


The trouble in the province caused, first, by the 
dispute over the railway loan and, later, by the revo- 
lution, while having an almost paralyzing effect on 
mission work generally in Chungking, has yet con- 
tributed greatly to the success of the institute. “It 
is an ill wind that blows nobody any good.” Business 
in the city for months has been practically at a stand- 
still, and the merchants have been glad to have such 
a place in which to spend their spare time. Some 
of them have been in the building almost day and 
night; thus a splendid opportunity has been afforded 
us for getting to know them better. We have been 
able to hold many helpful conversations, and the close 
of the year finds us possessing the respect and friend- 
ship of a number of intelligent and influential men. 
Self-government the Question of the Hour in China. 

Although this effort to reach the merchants of 
Chungking was commenced in 1910, it was not until 
the beginning of the present year that any real organ- 
ization was attempted. We have proceeded on the 
assumption that the best way to make the institute 
successful was to get-the men to realize that it 
belonged to them, and we have tried to show them 
that we want them to run it. Objection night be 
raised to this on the ground that such an institution, 
entrusted to Chinese, would soon get out of hand and 
that things would happen which would bring disgrace 
on the missionary cause. Such an objector would 
naturally urge that the missionary must assert his 
authority and maintain a firm hand. Experience, 
however, has shown that the missionary has more 
control and more influence by keeping himself in the 
background and encouraging the members te bear 
responsibility, leading them gradually to see that the 
suecess of such an enterprise is gojng to benefit not 
only their own lives, but that it may also result in 
much good for the whole city. Those already con- 
nected with the institute are men of affairs, accus- 
tomed to managing, and the missionary has as much 
to learn from them as he has to teach them. At this. 
time in the history of the empire it would be folly 
for him to try and hold the monopoly of power in his 
own hand. 
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in their midst; 
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At the outset we were most fortunate in getting 
into touch with a good set—men of independent 
means and who live good, moral lives. They have 
not connected themselves with us, as so many do, 
for the purpose of gaining some pecuniary advantage, 
but because they wish to learn from and to associate 
with the foreigner. They appreciate having a clean, 
healthy place where they can while away a spare 
hour. We thankfully recognize the hand of God in 
this, for we know how easy it is to be deceived by a 
set of unscrupulous men, who would have ruined 
our prospects at the very beginning. In looking over 
the list of members it is gratifying to notice that 
most of those who were with us more than a year 
ago are with us still and are taking all the time a 
more active interest in the welfare of the institute. 
Some of them seem as desirous for its good name 
as we ourselves, and they openly express their hope 
that it should always be a place—as its name in 
Chinese implies—for the “nourishment of virtue.” 

At the beginning of the year a committee of about 
twenty was appointed to have charge of the work. 
Besides Chinese, four foreigners—two missionaries 
and two gentlemen representing a British. firm in the 
city—are members of this committee. A Chinese 
gentleman, { Mr.] Yang Tse Fu, was appointed presi- 
dent, and [Mr.] Teng, our evangelist, and [ Mr. | 
Barry, of the English firm, as joint treasurers. Sev- 
eral meetings of the committee have been held, and 
the men are gradually learning to conduct business 
in an orderly manner. On one occasion it met on 
the hills, when a pleasant and helpful visit was made 


_to the boys’ high school. 


The Objects of the Institute. 

At its first meeting the committee declared the 
objects of the institute to be twofold: First, to pro- 
mote the spiritual, intellectual and physical welfare 
of business men; second, to promote in every way 
possible the interests of international good-will. 

How far have these objects been attained during 
the year under review ? 

“To begin with object No. 1: Has anything ee 
done to help the men spiritually? Well, if you mean 
by that, have Gospel meetings been held, the answer 
is in the negative. This direct method of imparting 
spiritual truth will surely come later on. The ground 
is being prepared for the seed. Much suspicion and 
prejudice has yet to be removed. “Spiritual inter- 
course presupposes mutual knowledge and trust.” 
This we have sought to cultivate, and the improve- 
ment on a year ago is marked. If it is spiritual 
for a Christian man to make friends with the mer- 
chants of Chungking that he may win them to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, then spiritual work has been done. 
Men, unconsciously to themselves, have been influ- 
enced, sometimes by the mere presence of a Christian 
sometimes, maybe, by only a look 
or gesture, or expression of countenance; and some- 
times a word, fitly spoken, has gone right home to a 
man’s heart. Although neither religious meetings 
nor classes have been held, yet it has been our joy 


- 


in Jesus.” 


and privilege to hear [Mr.] Y ang, the president, say 
that “he half believed in Christ.” Since that time 
he has been growing. His intercourse with us has 
been more intimate, and lately he has called at our 
home every few days. One night, not long ago, while 
chatting together with a number of the men, the con- 
versation quite naturally turned to Christ. As we 
spoke of the things of Jesus, [| Mr.] Yang reverently 
clasped his hands together, bowed his head, and 
exclaimed: ‘] balierek in Tess : I cannot but behave 
“But,” said he, “the Church is a diffi- 
eulty to me; I fear I could not live up to all its rules 
and that I would bring disgrace on the cause as so 
many inside the Church are doing.” 

Another evening, conversation about the Red Cross 
Society led us direct to the Cross of Christ Himself. 
After we had left, [Mr.] Teng, our evangelist, tells 
me they returned to the subject, and Dr. Lo, the 
secretary, remarked: “If Christ delivered up His 
own life in that way, He is indeed the Saviour of 
men.’ 

One night a group of men were sitting, smoking 
and drinking me and chatting about the war at 
Hankow, w hen one of them turned to me, asking, 
“Why do the. Red Cross people keep on helping the 
Imperialists when they fire on them as they are 
doing?” Every man in the room was attention, eager 
to hear the reply. “Have you never heard,” I 
replied, “what our Saviour Jesus did to those who 
despitefully used Him? These Red Cross workers 
are following Him.” An eloquent silence followed, 
and I knew the word had gone home. 

To hea men, who all their lives have worshiped 
idols, now fearlessly speak, in the presence of their 
fellows, of the true God, and to see that they recog- 
nize His overruling providence in the present 
upheaval in the empire, causes us to believe, with con- 
fidence and thanksgiving, that the supreme object 
of the institute is being realized and that already 
some of its members are not far from the Kingdom. 
In the development of the spiritual side of the work 
the personality of the missionary is the thing that 
counts. Itis a slow but sure method. Much patience 
is required. Much time has to be given to it, and it 
may seem time wasted, but it is not really so. It isa 
one-by-one method. ‘‘God touches one human soul 
to rule another not directly, as a rule, but through 
the instrumentality of a human being. As Christ 
eame to reveal.God, taking our flesh, wearing our 
nature, speaking with our voice, getting near us and 
touching us.” so we at the institute, following afar 
off, seek to be a point of contact between God and 
the souls of the men who come there. 

The intellectual life of the men has been helped 
by means of books and papers. There are now about 
one hundred books in the library. 


(Concluded next week.) 


Man is Christianized when he puts God before 
self; political economy will be Christianized when it 
puts man before wealth.—Rauschenbusch. 
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Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


Friends should send their contributions for the Chinese 

sufferers to Chas. E. Tebbetts, Richmond, Ind. 
GK Ok 

Friends University has awarded the Haverford Scholarship 
to Lawrence Hadley, and the Kansas State University Fellow- 
ship to Alfrede Horner, 

ok AF 

Esther G. Frame was made an honorary member of the 
Christian Endeavor of Fifteenth Street Friends Meeting, 
Richmond, Ind., by courtesy of Pastor Truman Kenworthy 
and welcomed by the Christian Endeavor Society. 

kK Ok 

A cablegram from President Edmunds of the Canton Chris- 
tian College, Canton, China., where Dr. Wm. W. Cadbury is 
located, states: ‘Situation reassuring, 340 enrolled.” 

Philadelphia Friends are raising a fund to erect a home 
for Dr. Cadbury and have the major part of the money in 
hand. 

OK OK 

Second month t1oth, the Friends at Kennard, Ind., com- 
menced holding prayer meetings and the following First-day 
Oscar Trader, of Fairmount, opened an evangelistic cam- 
paign which continued three weeks. Several were led into 
clearer light either for justification or sanctification. Several 
are expecting to unite in membership with Friends. 

Prof. Edgar Stranahan, of Friends University, who was 
recently elected by the churches of Wichita, Kans., to the 
office of Interchurch Secretary of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement of that city has been appointed as a dele- 


gate to the conservation congress of that movement which 
will be held in New York Fourth month roth-24th of this year. 
Sak ates 


A very successful series of meetings conducted by Harry R. 
Keates, Evangelistic Superintendent of Iowa Yearly Meeting 
has just closed at Muscatine, Iowa. The meetings continued 
for two weeks, through some discouraging weather but the 
interest was splendid in spite of hindrances. There were 
several definite results and the church has been greatly helped 
and benefited by the meetings. 

* O* OX 


A new meeting-house is to be erected at Oskaloosa, Iowa, 


for the accommodation of the yearly meeting and the local 
meeting. The funds for the erection of the building have at 


this time been very nearly completed. The local meeting is, 


raising $12,500, and the yearly meeting, through a committee 
appointed last September and empowered to act in the matter, 
has pledged $6,000. The building will be located near Penn 
College. 

The meeting-house at Salem, Iowa, caught fire through 
failure of the gasoline lighting plant on the night of quarterly 
meeting, Second month 25th. A blizzard was raging at the 
time which fiercely fanned the flames, and in less than three- 
quarters of an hour the building was burned to the ground. 
It was one of the oldest meeting-houses in the yearly meeting, 
but was in excellent order, having been overhauled and deco- 
rated at considerable expense some time ago. 

k ok x 


Two members of Greensboro Monthly Meeting attended the 
Men and Religion Convention held recently at Charleston, 
S. C. On their return, a men’s meeting was held, when a 
report was given and supper served. Several of the men 


Friends at Greensboro are much interested in the movement 
and are assisting in the committee work. 

Earle J. Harold is proving himself a most efficient pastor 
and the spiritual condition of the meeting is deepening, while 
every month there are additions in membership. 

ee as 


A letter to Asa Wing, Philadelphia, Pa. from A. M. Gooch, 
of the Lebanon Hospital for the Insane, near Beyrout, Syria, 
says: “The hospital is progressing so fast, that there is 
danger of its getting rather out of hand as far as money goes, 
but the need is so great that it is impossible to let it stand 
still, and just now there is scope and great need for advance- 
ment if only funds were certain. Thanking you and all our 
American friends for their continued help and interest,” etc. 

Florence Bayliss writing from the same institution says: 
“Things are much the same here, we do not hear so much 
about the war now: We are all well but feeling the cold, I 
had a.fire in my stove on Christmas day—it was so cheery 
and bright.” 

ae ee 

Ernest Howard has accepted a call to pastoral service in the 
meeting at Swarthmore, Sask., Canada. He visited this meet- 
ing the First of Third month, feeling called to do some 
evangelistic work there and expecting later to go in like service 
to the Pacific Coast where he intended to locate with his 
family. But seeing. the need at Swarthmore he decided 
to tarry in the work until other arrangements can be made. 

Swarthmore Monthly Meeting has taken steps toward 
building a Manse, the money now being in bank. Friends 
wishing to go to Canada will do well by corresponding with 
Ernest Howard, Swarthmore, Sask. This new meeting is 
greatly in need of older Friends to help carry forward the work 
of the church. : 

KOK Ok 

The Iowa State Intercollegiate Prohibition Oratorical Con- 
test was held at Penn College on the evening of the 22d ult. 
Eight colleges were represented. Penn’s representative, Ray- 
mond FE. Mendenhall, delivered an oration on “The Nullifica- 
tion of Law.” He ranked first in thought and composition, and 
tied two others for second place on delivery. In the final 
count, however, the judges awarded him fourth place. David 
Gill, a Penn student, was elected President of the Iowa 
Intercollegiate League. 

Arrangements have been perfected for the erection of.a large 
tabernacle on the Penn College campus. The building is to be 
a steel structure of the umbrella style, 130 feet in diameter, 
seating capacity of 3,500. Work has been commenced on the 
foundation and the building will be completed by the first of 
the year. This will afford an excellent auditorium for large 
public occasions. It will be especially useful at Commence- 
ment time, and for the sessions of Iowa Yearly Meeting. 

ee 


In writing to Iowa Friends concerning the missionary work 
which that yearly meeting is doing in Jamaica, Sylvester Jones 
gives a brief statement of the situation there as he saw it 
during his recent visit. 

“Naturally many things have impressed me in the course 
of the visit but I believe I can put in two statements the 
things which stand out most prominent in my thought. 

“tT, It was hard for me before this visit and consequently I 
feel it must be hard for Iowa Yearly Meeting without seeing 
the work, to realize how large the Friends Mission bulks in 
the efforts for the spiritual regeneration of the island. 


- 
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“2. That the missionaries of Iowa Yearly Meeting are a hard 
working, consecrated, godly set of men and women who are 
very much in earnest about their work but who manage to 
keep in a good humor about it. 

“Now a word as to the future. First, the work must be 
more adequately supported. It must be put on a basis of 
higher efficiency. In saying this I am not criticising the 
past, but pointing the path of the future. The workers on the 
field are ready to do their part. They are not only giving con- 
secrated lives but they are giving expert service in the work 
of evangelizing Jamaica. 

“Second, all the workers seem to cherish a vision of a boys’ 
school that will not only do for the manhood of the church 
what Happy Grove is doing for the womanhood, but will 
also furnish well disciplined minds and hands for the leader- 
ship of the church of tomorrow. It is of supreme importance. 

“Third, the Friends are the only ones who have foreign 
workers engaged in the evangelization of the 17,000 East 
Indians in Jamaica. Unusual opportunities are coming to 
Friends in this work. ‘There seems to be a feeling that this 
arduous task should no longer be left entirely to the single 
women who are now laboring so faithfully, but that they 
should be strengthened by the help of a man and wife whom 
God may call to this service. Of course this would mean an 
enlargement of the work but that is part of the vision.” 


We have received nothing that “spoke to our condition” 
better than the following letter which was issued to the mem- 
bers and attenders of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia for the Western District. We commend it as a 
model communication to absentee members: 


“DEAR FRIENDS: 

“In a measure, we trust, of that love which is redeeming 
the world we salute you. 

“Although circumstances prevent some of you from joining 
us in meetings for worship and discipline, we often think of 
you for good and long for your help in the great work which 
is certainly furthered by united effort. Whatever the hinder- 
ing thing that prevents you from assembling with us—physical 
infirmity, home duties, business cares, distance from meeting, 
or other cause—we would either sympathize with your limi- 
tations or encourage you to press through them and even to 
make what may seem great sacrifices. While public worship 
can not take the place of private devotion, yet the blessing 
is promised to those who gather in the name, that is the 
power, of our Master. Strength is renewed and faith revived 
by united worship. 

Let us all at least be faithful in worship at the altar of our 
own hearts, where we can meet and adore Him whom to 
know is to love. This communion is in and of the Spirit and 
is known and partaken- of by the disciple by the way or in 
the gathered assembly wherever the waiting soul hears the 
Master’s knock and opens the door. Here home duties, busi- 
ness and other worldly affairs may not enter if we close the 
door and wait in secret for that blessing which He who seeth 
in secret will grant. And as this strength and guidance are 
gained for daily living, life becomes worship, work becomes 
worship, and drudgery is glorified. 

We sympathize with all in perplexity. While each genera- 
tion has its special problem to solve, there are problems 
common to every age and land. Among the questions that 
sooner or later come to all thoughtful people are, “What is 
the object of life? Is it worth living? What is the purpose 
of failure and wrong?” When you come face to face with 
these questions, fear not, hold fast the faith you have. You 
will find it grow and become victorious. “What time I am 
afraid, I will trust in Thee.” If you are obedient to the light 
given and use the faith possessed, you will have opened to 
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your wondering vision the truth that life is worth living only 
when it is consecrated to our loving Father and when it 
becomes -a. life of service for Him and for his children. 
Service—that is the chief object of life; service under the 
Captain of our salvation; service to our comrades in such 
time, place and way as our Captain may design. Thus will 
there be a growth in grace “till we all.come in the unity of the 
faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 
““Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think according to the Power that 
worketh in us, to Him be the glory.’ 
| “On behalf of the Meeting, 
“BENJAMIN CADBURY, 
“JANE W. BARTLETT, 
“Clerks.” 


Correspondence 


To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I would like to express through your correspondence column 
my sympathies with the proposition of Eliza Armstrong Cox. 
I would not take a single gem from Allen Jay’s crown 
which he hath so worthily won. But would enlarge the honor. 
Perhaps the thought is already entertained to have a memorial 
department, somewhat after the pattern of English Friends in 
the Devonshire house, where the honored names of American 
Quakerism would be allowed a place; where their portraits 
and a short sketch of their valiant deeds might be seen and 
read. It would be a valuable education and inspiration to 
all visitors. Doubtless every yearly meeting would at least 
have a few such characters who if thus honored would be a 
blessing and an ornament to our future history. 

Mary Moon MEREDITH. 
x Ok OK . 


To THE Epitor oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

On reading The Call by John W. Dorland, Third month 
14th, I was so much impressed with its plea that the gifts of 
young Friends be brought into use that I feel constrained 
to write a few lines. I hope someone more able and influential 
will make it reach through the monthly, quarterly and yearly 
meetings so that some how in some way Official Quakerism 
may hear the call (The Call of the Spirit) and see and feel 
acutely the mistake if not the sin of omission in neglecting 
to use the latent power of the young Friends. How much 
Old Quakerism needs the pent-up energies of the young and 
the young need the fostering care of the old, both a necessary 
blessing to each other. A quarterly meeting or even many a 
monthly meeting could if it had the will do considerable home 
mission work and with the same effort train the young Friends 
for efficient service. By pressing the automobile into service 
a mission team of from two to five persons could reach small 
meetings within a radius of 20 miles. If the young Friends 
problem can be manfully met and solved most all other 
Friends problems will dissolve. 

How to conserve the gifts of our young members for the 
church certainly demands the very best attention of every 
member of the Five Years’ Meeting. 

ONE oF THE RANK AND FILE. 
+ ee 


To tHe Eprror or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I want to endorse Orman C. Emory’s article, entitled “A 
General Publishing Association” which I have just read in 
Tur AMERICAN FriEND of Third month 14th. It so expresses 
my own sense of need for such an association and my own 
fear lest as he ‘says, “Friends, as a rule, do not recognize this 
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need.” I believe it is a pressing one at this time in our history. 
Being a Friend, by convincement, having “joined” the “Ortho- 
dox branch, and believing, as I do, that the fundamentals of 
Quakerism are Scriptural, that they are vital and especially 
suited to this day and generation, and believing that our Bible 
schools offer us one of our best opportunities for the promul- 
gation of these fundamentals, I have not only, as a teacher 
in the Bible school felt the need of suitable literature for our 
Bible schools, but have been amazed that the Society should 
allow, as Orman Emory says, “such a hetrogeneous lot of lit- 
erature as is being used at present.” Shall we not awake to 
a sense of this need and see to the publication of Bible school 
supplies and other church literature under the direct super- 
vision and control of the Five-Years’ Meeting? I do ear- 
nestly urge that this matter be seriously considered at the 
_coming Five-Years’ Meeting. I should be glad, also, if the 
Five-Years’ Meeting could find some way to impress upon 
our superintendents and Bible school teachers the importance 
in our Bible schools of reading the lesson and teaching it from 
the Bible, and not from the lesson helps. 
Awnnte D. STABLER. 
Darlington, Md., R. D. No. t. 


OK (sk 


To tHe Eprror or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


In the article by Edward Grubb in last week’s paper [issue 
for Third month 2tst], I am afraid there are a few points con- 
cerning American Friends that the writer fails to understand. 

It is hardly fair to the pastoral system to charge the loss 
of 2,023 by discontinuance of names to that system. The real 
cause for the larger part of this loss is a restless spirit in 
American people which causes them to move frequently and 
locate out of reach of a Friends meeting. These often join 
other churches and are lost to the work of Friends. 

In Indiana Yearly Meeting in 1910, out of 140 meetings 
only 48 were served by pastors giving their time to regular 
pastoral work as well as preaching on First-day. 

A study of the meetings of Indiana Yearly Meeting shows 
that the meetings making the most growth in members and 
spiritual life are those with regular pastoral care. 

These same meetings are the ones bringing forth the most 
young people in the ministry. 

As to our meetings being a set service I feel that there is 
a tendency in some places to go back to the thought of mak- 
ing each member feel a personal responsibility for the meeting. 

While the pastoral system has its failures they come largely 
because pastors and people are human rather than because 
of any special system. 

We can only pray that each of us in his special field may 
be led of the Lord that our beloved church may increase not 
only in numbers but in spiritual power. 


Grorce W. Birp. 
Knightstown, Indiana, Third month 25, roze. 


kok x 
To tHE Eprror or Tue AMERICAN FRIEND: 


For some weeks I have waited hoping to see a correction of 
some of the mistakes in the recent article by Vincent Nichol- 
son in regard to Friends in North Carolina. There has ap- 
peared a correction in regard to Sherman’s “march to the 
sea,” but there are several other points which need attention 
for the sake of history. 

In the first place, Joseph Cannon was not a student at New 
Garden Boarding School. He left the State at the age of 
four, and thus far too young to yet have need for such a 
school. 

The Cane Creek and New Garden meetings, that is Quaker- 
ism in Central Carolina, came not by migration from eastern 


Carolina, but from Pennsylvania, Nantucket and other points 
North... There may have been as many as a half dozen fam- 
ilies who were from eastern Carolina, but the large body 
which eventually made the Western Quarter was a new ele- 
ment in the State. 

Further, so far as we know, 'the Friends of Eastern Caro- 
jina, with the exception of Henry Phillips, were convinced 
Friends members who were the result of the labors of Wil- 
liam Edmundson and George Fox and their successors. 

And last, the Baltimore Association and its work in Caro- 
lina, including the model farm near Springfield, were under 
the care of James. Carey, James Carey Thomas and 
Francis T. King. I think it must be the latter who is meant 
in the article under discussion. 

These matters have been cited simply to “keep . history 
straight,’ for no doubt many have THe AMERICAN FRIEND 
theAmericanE,,sa shrdluetaoincmfwyp shrdlu cmfwyp shrdlu 
bound and keep them as a source of information, and to be 
information it must be accurate. 

It is not surprising that a young man entirely unacquainted 
with the history of our yearly meeting and spending but a 
short time in our midst should have made some of these 
mistakes. 

Vincent Nicholson’s visit in behalf of Tur AMERICAN 
FRIEND was a pleasure to all with whom he came in contact, 
and in the main his paper is commendable. 

Thy friend, 


Third month 19, 1912. Jou S. Warte. 


Bied 
Turtey.—In Arkansas, where she had gone to regain 
health, Third month 17, 1912, Alice Turley, a resident mem- 


ber of New Lendon Monthly Meeting, Indiana. In her life 
and service she evinced the true spirit of the Master. 


Hapiry.—At Douglas Island, Alaska, Second month 28, 1912, 
Martha T. Hadley, wife of J. Perry Hadley. The deceased 
and her husband have been missionaries at Friends Station 
in Douglas for some years. She was a member of Kansas 
Yearly Meeting. 


Hore.—At her home in Damascus, Ohio, Twelfth month » 
29, 1911, Mary M. daughter of Morris and Ann Miiler, and 
widow of the late Prof. I. P. Hole, in the eighty-first year of 
her age. 

Ketitey.—At Abbie, Okla., Third month 11, 1912, Florence 
Ida, wife of J. G. Kelley, daughter of Alfred and Rachel 
Bowles, aged thirty-th.ee years. She was a_ birthright 
Friend and was converted when a little child. 


RemiIncron.—At her home in Blackstone, Mass., Third 
month 14, 1912, Nellie I. Remington, in the eighty-third year 
of her age. For a great many years she has given an 
inspiring example of patience, gratitude, and devotion to the 
Lord, under an unusually distressing affliction. She was a 
member of the meeting in Woonsocket, R. I. 


Wrnper.—At Marion, Ind., Third month 19, 1912, Rebecca 
Jane Winder, infant daughter of Seneca and Alberta Winder. 


Will ye promise me here, to confirm your faith by your living, 

The heavenly faith of affection! to hope and forgive and to 
suffer, 

Be what it may your conditions, and walk hetore God ‘in 
uprightness ? 

Believe ye in God, inthe Father who this world ies 5 

Him who redeemed it, the Son, and the Spirit where both 
are united. 

Will ye promise me here—a holy promise—to cherish 

God more than all things earthy, and every man as a brother? 

—Lonegfellow. 
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Netns in Brief 


_ New Mexico has chosen two Repub- 
dJicans as United States Senators; Albert 
B. Fall and Thomas B. Catron. 

aK OK * 


The insurrectionists seem to be gain- 
ing ground in Mexico. The City of 
Mexico was cut off from communication 
dast week. 

* OK OO* 
unrest — still 


Considerable prevails 


among the mill hands in New England. 


The locomotive engineers on all the 
railroads east of Chicago and north of 
the Norfolk & Western Railway have 
‘been refused an increase in pay, and are 
balloting on the question of a strike. 


*x* OK 


The British House of Commons re- 
jected woman suffrage last week by a 
vote of 222 to 208. The proposed meas- 
ure aimed at conferring the right to vote 
upon every woman possessed of the 
household qualification and would have 
enfranchised 1,000,000 women had it 
passed. 


SHE QUIT COFFEE. 
AND MUCH GOOD CAME FROM Iv. 


It is hard to believe that coffee will 
put a person in such a condition as it 
did a woman of Apple Creek, O. She 
tells her own story: 


“T did not believe coffee caused my 
trouble, and frequently said I liked it so 
well I would not quit drinking it, even if 
it took my life, but I was a miserable 
‘sufferer from heart trouble and nervous 
prostration for four years. 

“IT was scarcely able to be around at 
all. Had no energy and did not care for 
anything. Was emaciated and had a 
constant pain around my heart until I 
thought I could not endure it. I felt 
as though I was liable to die any time. 

“Frequently I had nervous chills and 
the least excitement would drive sleep 
away, and any little noise would upset 
me terribly. I was gradually getting 
worse until finally, one day, it came over 
me and I asked myself what is the use 
of being sick all the time and buying 
medicine so that I could indulge myself 
in coffee? 

“So I thought I would see if I could 
quit drinking coffee, and got some Post- 
um to help me quit. I made it strictly 
according to directions and I want to tell 
you that change was the greatest step in 
my life. It was easy to quit coffee be- 
cause I had the Postum which I like 
better than I like the old coffee. One 
by one the old troubles left, until now I 
am in splendid ‘health, nerves steady, 
heart all right and the pain all gone. 
Never have any more nervous chills, 
don’t take any medicine, can do all my 
housework and have done a great deal 
besides. 

“My sister-in-law, who visited me this 
summer, had been an invalid for some 
time, much as I was. I got her to quit 
coffee and drink Postum. She gained 
five pounds in three weeks, and I never 
saw such a change in anyone’s health.” 

“There's a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A _ new 
one appears from time to time. Thev 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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BAKING POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


The only Baking Powder made 
fromRoyal Grape CreamofTartar 


NO ALUM, NO LIME PHOSPHATE 


There were only five negative votes 
registered against woman suffrage in 
the Michigan Senate last week. It is 
believed that the bill has an excellent 
chance to pass the House also. 

* x x 

The threatened strike among textile 
workers in Philadelphia has been averted 
by a reduction in the hours of work. 
Formerly mill hands were required to 
work fifty-eight hours a week. This 
has been reduced to fifty-five hours, thus 
allowing a Saturday half-holiday. 


Nefu Publications. 


Jinks’ Inside, by Harriet Malone 
Hobson, Publishers, George W. Jacobs 
& Co., Philadelphia. Price, $1.00 net. 

This is a refreshing bit of fiction; the 
principal characters are well worth 
knowing, though they belong to the 
under-crust. The plot is simple yet ex- 
citing and sustains interest to the end. 
We are told how the nobler passions 
are awakened in a little ragamuffin of 
Paradise Alley. This dawn of con- 
science, on “Jinks’ Inside,” as it is 
called, is primitive and crude, yet none 
the less genuine, and touches a very 
deep chord in every heart. The story 


cannot help increasing faith in the 
better instincts of childhood. 
kok Ok 


Food for the Invalid and the Con- 
valescent, by Winifred Stuart Gibbs. 
Publishers, The MacMillan Co., New 
York. $0.75, net. 

This little volume is more than a cook 
book; it tells what to eat as well as 
how to prepare palatable foods. The 
author is dietitian for the New York 
Association for Improving the Con- 
ditions of the Poor, and has brought to 
the work the results of wide observation 
and practical experience. It is an en- 
lareement of her “lessons in the proper 
feeding of the family.” She treats such 


subjects as: “How to Buv,”’ “How to 
Eat,” and “How to Cook.” Part first 


is devoted to the preparation of food 
while part second outlines special menus 
and diets suitable for a family of man 
end wife and three children. Under 
this head the author gives some rules 
for feeding the sick. 
x * Ox 

The Evolution of Our Christian 
Hymnology, by Francis B, Reeves. Pub- 
lichers, The Tohn C. Winston Co., Phila- 
delphia. Price, $1.25, net. 


This work is a commentary on hymns 
old and new, especially those which have 
come into use in the last seventy-five 
years. 

In discussing music as a form of wor- 
ship, the author devotes some space to 
the attitude which Friends have taken 
on this subject. and quotes from Wil- 
liam C. Braithwaite’s “Early Hymns,” 
and Edgar L. Requa’s contributions to 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND, on “The Quaker 
Idea of Music in its Relation to Wor- 
ship.” ‘Twenty-eight hymns are printed 
with music. 


* * kc 


Mountain Pathways, by Hector Way- 
len. Publishers, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd., London, England. 
Price 3s 6d. 

The second edition of this work has 
gust been published. It is a study of 
the Sermon on the Mount with an 
original translation and notes appended. 
The author believes the ethics of this 
sermon practical in everyday life. 


* *K * 


A most important series of notable 
books now issued at 50 cents per vol- 
ume is “The Macmillan Standard Li- 
brary. It consists of works which have 
enjoyed a wide popularity and is issued 
to fulfill the insistent demand for a 
cheaper edition of the books in question. 

The series will include attractive and 
inexpensive works from every field of 
literature, and, in consequence, will be 
invaluable to the citizen who wishes 
something more than a_ superficial 
knowledge of the system under which 
he lives and the conditions that obtain 
in sociological, political and other fields 
of human activities. 

The series as a whole is remarkable 
for its comprehensive view and ready 
grasp of leading tendencies that make 
it particularly useful to the busy man 
who desires a rapid survey of current 
topics. The pages of the various vol- 
umes are filled with sentences that stim- 
vlate thought, with happy phrases, with 
vivid pictures of men and of situations 
Arawn with bold strokes by some of the 
hest living masters of English. Addi- 
tions to the series will be made from 
time to time. 

Each volume is bound in cloth and is 
of standard size, 12mo. Published by 
The Macmillan Co., 64-66 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
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Pearly Meetings in 1912 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, Fourth month 15th. 
Charles S. Carter, Clerk, West Chester, 
Pa. R. D. 7. Rebecca S. Conard, Clerk, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 

New York Yearly Meeting at Pough- 
keepsie N. Y. Fifth month 29th. James 
Wood, Clerk, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 
Nebraska Yearly Meeting at Central 
City Neb. Fifth month 20th. George D. 
Weeks, Clerk, Denver, Colo. 

New England Yearly Meeting at Vas- 
salboro, Maine, Sixth month 26th. Wal- 
ter S. Meader, Clerk, Gonic, N. H. 

California Yearly Meeting at Whittier, 
Cal., Sixth month 25th. John Chaw- 
ner, Clerk, 765 Summit Avenue, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, at Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 27th. Wil- 
liam Harris, Clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, at Newberg, 
Ore., Sixth month 13th. Julius C. Hod- 
son, Clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
sth. L. Lyndon Hobbs, Clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
Albert J. Brown, Clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 2oth. Edward 
Mott, Clerk, 2734 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. | 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 11th. George H. 
Moore, Clerk, Westfield, Ind. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Timothy 
Nicholson, Clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, at Lawrence. 


Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- | 

ley, Clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 

Wichita, Kan. | 
Five Years Meeting, at Indianapolis, 


Ind., Tenth month 15th. James Wood, 


Clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 15th. Allen 


C. Thomas, Clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


CHEAP FARMS IN CANADA 


In Friends Settlement 


One or Many: ONE-HALF SECTION, 
ONE-HALF MILE FROM CHURCH 


All ready for seeding ; 
house; 250 bushels seed wheat; 100 bushels seed 
barley; 300 bushels seed oats. $35 per acre, 
one-half cash. Possess‘on at once. Or will 
furnish responsible renter for half crop. Must 
sell before seeding, or $40 per acre. 


Correspond with 


Rey. Ernest Howard 
Swarthmore, Sask., Canada 


good seven roomed 


Custom of Friends 


M I OF L I N E R ny: specially solicited 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


= THE GOSPEL IN: PRINT St 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND. [Fourth month 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


WANTED-—By a Friend, some position of 
trust for the summer. Inquire X, care of 
AMBRICAN FRIEND. 


WANTED—Three Spirit-filled persons, one 
for Bible School Leader, one to take charge 
of Boarding, one for Room Keeping, at Faith 
Home, Mt. Lake Park, Md. Address, Sarau O. 
Harris, Franklin, Va. 


PHONE CONNECTIONS 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS DESIRED in a 
refined home in Washington. Very convenient 
to car line and Union Station. Laura N 
Wixs0n, 46 Bryant St., Washington, D.C. 


YOUR PRINTED | — 
MATTER | 
No matter what you need, or where you are 


located, it will pay you to get our 
ideas before ordering. 


We Can Improve 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
| per annum. Agent: 


HERMAN NEWMAN 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 


921-923 Filbert Street PHILADELPHIA 


P< ELEY ee PURE 
Sound Evangelical Literature for the Million. 
Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Scripture texts and Wal! mottoes 
for all ages, classes and needs; also Bibles, Testaments, 
Gospel ‘‘portions’’ and Hymn books. {[ Supplies for Chris- 
tian Workers—colporters and evangelists especially. {] Book 
Missionaries wanted in every community, for entire or part 
time; fair financial remuneration. {| Work founded by 
D. tes Moody, in 1°94. Correspondence with lovers of 
Bible truth invited. --The Messages of Good Books Never Die.’ 


The Bible Inst. es Ass’n, 826 La Salle Av. Chicago 


WilliamS. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
18 S. 15th Street, Philadelphiz 


FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y., U.S.A. 


A|FaRM MORTGAGES) 


ON (OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 
We collect and remit interest wherever 
investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


[ELLSWORTH Axe JONES! 


a peecout) | TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. 
MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street PHILADELPHIA 
BELL TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


forty years. 


My son, thou oughtest with all dili- 
gence to endeavor, that in every place 
and action, and in all outward business, 
thou be inwardly free, and thorougnty 
master of thyself; and that all things 
be under thee, and not thou under them. 


—Thomas aKempts. 


The Provident Life « Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 
Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


Prices Moderate. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upward 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, | 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

J. THOMAS MOORE, Mgr. Insurance Dept. 
WILLIAM C. CRAIGHE, Title Officer. 
JOHN WAY, Assistant Treasurer 

J. SMITH HART, Insurance Supervisor. 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres. and 
Asst. Trust Officer. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 


DIRECTORS 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, JR. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC.H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L. RUE 

GEORGE WOOD 
CHARLES H. HARDING 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

WILLIAM LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


Che JAMES woop, 
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cla ecteectcta tat toct ato ts 


HILE human fathers are what some 
qi of us have known them to be, we 
shall not easily give up the trust 

that in the Supreme Source of Good 
there is the antitype of that most profound 
type of protecting and guiding Love. It 
cannot be that He Who made fathers and 
mothers is Himself but an impersonal 
The faith which seeks His face 


only the more earnestly for the darkness, 


Power. 


and is ready to feel for His hand in every 
storm, comes, I must believe, nearer the 


truth than is possible to mere thought. 


—Caroline E. Stephen. 
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Ghe International Bible School Leeson 


SECOND QUARTER, LESSON III. 


FOURTH MONTH 21, I9Q12. 


APPOINTMENT OF THE TWELVE. 
Mark 3:7-19; MATTHEW 5: 13-16. 
GoupEN Text.—Ye did not choose Me, but J chose you, 


and appointed you that ye should go and bear fruit. 


TSeLO ORY = 


John 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, phates 
twelve.. Mark 3: 7-109. 


month 


15th. Appointment of the 


Third-day. Disciple’ and the world. Matt, 5: 13-10. 


Fourth-day. The first believers. John 1: 35-42. 
Fifth-day. Apostles forewarned. Matt. 10: 16-25. 
Sixth-day. Apostles encouraged. Matt. 10: 28-33. 
Seventh-day. Apostles’ message. Acts 2: 22-36. 
First-day. Call of Paul. Acts 26: 9-23. - 


Time.——Early summer of A. D. 28. 


Place—Somewhere in the hill country 
of Galilee. 


Parallel Passages—Matt. 12: 15-21; 
10: 2-4; Luke 6: 17-19; 6: 12-16. For 
the latter part, Luke 11: 33; 14: 34, 35. 


The present lesson shows a new phase 
in the life of Christ—His great and 
increasing popularity among the peonle. 
This undoubtedly led to greater hostility 
from the Scribes and Pharisees. But 
the time had come when there was need 
of a body of followers who should be 
in the close relatiédnship of teacher and 
learner, master and helper. The three 
synoptics do not place the choice of the 
Twelve in the same connection, but 
they all indicate the growth of our 
Lord’s work as the reason for their 
appointment.. 

7, “Withdrew.” Matthew says (12: 
15) on account of the hostility of the 
Pharisees. 

8. The wide extent indicated shows 
the interest Jesus had created. “Idu- 
mea.” The Edom of the Old Testament 
east of the Jordan between southern 
Palestine and Arabia. “Tyre and Si- 
don.” The commercial seaports on the 
Mediterranean, north-west of Galilee. 
“Beyond Jordan,” was Peraea, a district 
directly east of the Jordan reaching 
from the southern portion of Galilee half 
way down the Dead Sea. 

9. The steep shores of the sea of Gali- 
lee made a natural amphitheatre. 

10. “Plagues.” Literally, “scourges.” 
That is, terrible diseases. “Touch.” 
They believed it made little difference 
whether He touched them or they 
touched Him. 

11. “Son of God.” 
the Messiah. _ 

12. Why should this charge be given? 
Because testimony from such a source 
would be discredited, and because the 
time had not yet come for this procla- 
mation, but probably the first was the 
chief reason. 


13. “The mountain.” 
the hills above the sea. 
went there to pray. 
R. V. Emphatic, 


Probably meaning 


Reve Onerot 
Luke says He 
“He Himself.” 
He Himself called 


and chose. 
14, 15. “Appointed.” The word “or- 
dained” in the A. V. is to be avoided, 


because it carries with it a technical 
modern meaning, which is absent from 
the original. No ecclesiastical meaning 
is to be attached to the word. ‘The pur- 
pose of the appointment was (1) associ- 
ation with Himself; (2) to act as His 


messengers in proclaiming the Gospel 
and in healing the sick, and casting out 
demons. “Twelve.” After the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 

10-10. There are four lists of the 
Twelve given in the New ‘Testament, 
Matt. 10; Mark 3; Luke 6; Acts 1. In 
each case there are groups of four names, 
having Peter, Philip, John, and James 
the son of Alphaeus, respectively at the 
head. Each list begins with Peter and 
ends with Judas Iscariot. 


16-19. “Bartholomew.” This name 
does not occur in the Gospels except in 
these lists, and not at all in John, and 
where we should expect his name Nath- 
anael is used. “As the latter is a patro- 
nymic it is a reasonable conclusion that 
Bartholomew and Nathanael are the 
same person. “Matthew.” Identified 
with Levi. He is not mentioned after 
this except in Acts 1: 12. “James, the 
son pf Alphaeus.” Probably the same as 
he called “James the Less,” son of Mary 
and Cleophas. Mark 15: 40; John 19: 25. 
“Thaddeus.” Probably the same as 
Lebbaeus (Matt. to: 3) and Jude (Luke 
6: 16). “Simon the Canaanean.”. R. V. 
that is the “Zealot” (Luke 6: 15). Pos- 
sibly of the party known as the “Zea- 


lathes OG he may be so called from his 
natural disposition. “Judas Iscariot.” 
That is, “the man of Kerioth.” Where 


this place was is not certainly known. 
It was probably in Judea, and if so, 
Judas was the only Judean among the 
Apostles, all the rest were Galileeans. 
That Judas was included is sure evidence 
that he was at the time a genuine dis- 
ciple. But it is clear that he never 
understood the spiritual nature of 
Christ’s Kingdom. 

Matt. 5: 13-16. These verses treat of 
the vocation of the Discinles. “They 
are (1) the saviours of society (verse 
12): (2) the revealers of God (verses 
14-16).” Salt is used as the emblem 
of that which preserves. Salt is the 
spirit of Christ; if that is lost Christi- 
anity is, spiritually, good for nothing. 

It is not truth in abstract forms, but 
truth embodied in living men, which, 
after Jesus Christ Himself, is the light 
of men. George Fox said, though it is 
rarely quoted correctly, “If but one man 
or woman were raised up by His power 
(the Lord’s) to stand and live in the 
same spirit that the prophets were in, 
who gave forth the Scriptures, that man 
or woman would shake all the country 
in their >rofession for ten miles round.” 
If the light is hidden what good can 
it do to others? 


“Your light.” 


[Fourth month 


16. “Let your light shine.” Not dis- 
play it, but a life lived in the open. 
Not the light of yourself, 
but the light entrusted-to you. /i light 
which leads others to wish to obtain 
a like illumination. “Glorify.” Magni- 
fy, not you but your Father who is in 
Heaven. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH 21, IQI2. 
THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. 
VI. PERSEVERANCE. 
(Gal. 6: 1-9.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
FOURTH MONTH IS, IQI2. 


II. A divine promise. Job 17: 9. 
Ill. “Abide.” I John 2: 24-28, 
IV. Christ’s example. Heb. 12: 1-4. 


V. Hold fast the faith. Heb. 3: 1-6. 
VI. Steadfast in trial. Job 1: 17-22. 
VII. The crown. Jas. 1: 2-4, 12, 


What hinders us from persevering? 

How can we overcome the tendency 
to give up? 

Tell of one personal victory through 
persevering. 


POINTERS. 


If all people who have resolved to do 
right at some time in their life would 
only persevere the golden age would 
not be far away. 

aan aes 


The crown is given not to him who 
starts, but to him who finishes the race 


victoriously. 
* * x 


A man may persevere and not be a 
Christian, but he cannot be a Christian 
and not persevere. 

* OK Ox 


“Obstinate” is a more useful church 
member than “Pliable’ when once he is 
won for Christ. This fact should en- 
courage us to persevere in personal 
work, 

QUOTATIONS. 


Every once in a while I am told that 
such and such a brilliant young man 
or woman has come into our congrega- 
tion, and that he or she will be likely 
to prove a great acquisition. I confess 
that it is a bait at which I nibble less 
than I used to. If I want a light to read 
by, I. would rather have a good long 
tallow dip than a streak of lightning. 
A very small river will carry a good 
deal_of water to the sea if it keeps 
running—Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst. 

* ok Ok 


I like the man who faces what he must 

With step triumphant and a heart of 
cheer; 

Who fights the daily battle without fear, 

Sees his hopes fall, yet keeps unfaltering 
trust 

That God is God, that somehow true 
and just 

His nlans work out for mortals. 

—Sarah K. Bolton. 


x * * 


Perseverance! Spurgeon used to call 
it stick-to-it-iveness. That’s what we 
want. If we don’t succeed today, we'll 
get at it all the harder tomorrow: and 
if we don’t get it then, we'll go at it 
the next day and every day of the week. 
—D. L. Moody. 
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“Truth 1s the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 
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The Parable of the Pounds 


Some time ago Professor Gilbert Murray, of 
Oxford, suggested that the great danger in the study 
of literature is reading with a slack imagination. 
The same danger besets us in every sphere of human 
life where things really matter. The unimaginative in 
social intercourse or in family life becomes impos- 
sible. In the sphere of religion it is incalculable 
what is lost when this faculty of grasping the fact 
in its life and significance is wanting. 

It is interesting to turn to the Gospels and to note 
how often our Lord is struck with the sheer want of 
insight that men display. The Gospel of Mark 
abounds in instances of the disciples themselves 
shocking Him by want of faith and want of intelli- 
gence—“to you it is given to know the mysteries,” 
and they do not know them—they ought to see, but 
they only half see and only half realize. With the 
outside world it is the same—“Go and tell John what 
things ye see and hear”—while the Pharisees and 
others are pointed to the ordinary signs of sky and 
cloud and in them are bidden to see an analogy. 
Life is full of significance if you will only look at 
it—what else is needed ? 

Not to pursue the subject over too wide a field, 
let us turn to one of the parables in which He draws 
the danger of the slack or dull imagination—the 
parable of the talents or the pounds. 

It comes like a page of contemporary history. 
Members of royal and noble houses in the eastern 
Mediterranean were constantly going to Rome to 
secure, if they could, by negotiation or bribery or 
other means, thrones and kingdoms. The “certain 
nobleman,” so called in St. Luke, may quite well 
have been a Herod—he has some traits of the family 
very strongly marked. Here Jesus draws from life 
as He constantly does, and the detail, if sometimes 
not to be pressed into double meanings, illuminates 
the story and makes it live. 

The Herod, then, of the parable goes to Rome, 
and everybody knows why; and “his citizens’— 
not yet his subjects, but his fellow-citizens—send 
an embassy after him with all speed, hoping it may 


arrive in time to prevent mischief. ‘We do not wish 
to be this man’s subjects.” It must often have hap- 
pened so. Meantime the Herod has left his estates 
and his servants behind him, planning with care 
what he wants done in his absence. He has no 
friends, very possibly; the only people in whom 
he can trust are his servants—freedmen and slaves— 
and he picks them for their work “according to their 
several ability.” The men have to live and do their 
work in a hostile community, in an environment of 
mistrust and hate, working for an absent master, who 
may return a broken and disappointed man, or may 
never return at all. 

But he does return, and comes as King, and the 
situation is acutely changed. He is now absolute 
master of the country, kingdom or tetrarchy or what- 
ever it is, by the fiat of the Roman Emperor, and 
he has to govern it. Governing, in his vocabulary, 
means keeping the country quiet and squeezing the 
utmost possible out of it. He has no civil service 
on which to rely; everything needs a fresh start. 
There may be underlings who can be retained ; what 
he wants is viziers, and he can look nowhere except 
to his own household—to the freedmen and slaves 
whom he has had all along—and it is a matter of 
urgency to know whom he can trust. It has never 
been so important to him to be absolutely sure of 
the character of his men—they may have their faults 
and vices, but he must be able to be sure of their 
loyalty, their energy and their intelligence. They 
must be the men instantly to see what is to be done— 
to foresee and to forestall what hostile persons or 
groups will do—men of insight and action. So he 
holds his inquiry. — 

In another parallel parable (Luke 12:45) we have 
the instance of the servant who simply dismissed his 
master from his mind, and lived for the moment, 
eating and drinking in riot and disorder. His case 
is soon settled. In this parable we have the “good 
and faithful” servants, and we can see the relief 
and satisfaction with which the master hails the dis- 
covery of their quality. They are men who have 
worked steadily and faithfully in a hostile and critical 
who have learned to watch and to ven- 


environment 
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ture, and whe have sturdily identified themselves 
His 


praise of them is swift and lavish, and he has ready 


with their master and believed in his future. 


to hand for each of them a vast new opportunity, 
which will mean at once work on a larger scale and 
reward out of proportion to all they have done. 

But the servant with the one talent is the man on 
whom Jesus has spent most care in his story, drawing 
him with an individuality not here given to the more 
faithful men. That they have character is implied 
by the whole narrative; but, as Jesus groups his 
picture, they stand for the moment, as it were, one on 
each side—figures worth our study, indeed—but the 
center is held by the new King and this curiously 
drawn servant of his. It is as if Jesus meant us 
to study him with closer interest. 

The man is not a bad servant like the drunken 
and wasteful slave of the other parable. He has a 
sense of responsibility, and he certainly has an eye 
for character. He makes it quite clear that he under- 
stands the Herod type—he sketches it to the life— 
and the conclusion of the story shows in the King’s 
words and acts, in his treatment of this servant and 
of the enemies who sent the embassy to Rome, that 
the man was quite right in his delineation of his 
master, as far as it went. But he never realizes what 
He knows the value of 
property, but he does not see that this connotes its 
use. He wants energy, and he will not take risks; 
and he does not see that his safe line of keeping the 
treasure absolutely intact and secure from loss means 
simply the depreciation of the treasure and the very 
loss he is guarding against. If his character of his 
master is right, how can be expect him to be satisfied 
without the interest his wealth should bring him ? 

But he fails in another way. As a critic of his 
master, shrewd as he is, he fails (as shrewd critics 
often do) through missing the large and generous 
traits in his master’s character—the warm and gen- 
erous praise that his master can give, and that keen 
_ appreciation of capacity which is the mark of the 
man of action. He does not see what great features 
there are in this hard, exacting and cruel Herod. 
He did not see the future of his master—did not 
believe in the kingdom to be—missed the vast possi- 
bilities. And now—of what use is he? He has 
shown he cannot be trusted with the work most urgent 


his knowledge implies. 


to be done—what sort of vizier would he be with his 
prudential half-views, his inability to see a situation 
and thereupon to act on it—his reluctance to commit 


himself to any action that implies faith either in the 
future or his master? The swift and incisive Herod 
is done with him, in a word, and turns headlong to 
his next business, which, as it happens, is that blend- 
ing of vengeance and prudence that makes so large 
a part of Oriental king-craft—action and insight 
once more in this man of force. 

The unfaithful servant, as we call him, fails, as 
we fail, through the slack imagination. He knows 
and lie sees—yes, he knows and he sees, but, as our 
Lord says elsewhere, seeing he sees not and does not 
understand. Why does our Lord draw him with 
such care ? 

The drift of the parable is clear enough in many 
ways—the use of the talent entrusted, whether money 
or capacity or charm—the seriousness of work for 
the absent master, and the amazing return such work 
can yield, in immediate result, in praise from above, 
in incredibly magnified opportunity—the awful doc- 
trines, persistent throughout the New Testament, of 
the loss of unused faculty and of sin working out in 
depravation of the effective elements of nature and 
character—and the rejection of the unfit, the hard 
truth we all are apt to overlook nowadays. 

But, behind all this, what does our Lord mean 
by the pains He has taken in drawing that character ? 
Is it not, taken with similar suggestions abundant 
in His teaching, a warning against the realization of 
things by halves—against the danger, clear every- 
where, but in the most serious sphere of all, the 
spiritual, infinitely more significant, of being content 
with an unrealized life ? 

Let us look at ourselves. Goethe has a passage 
which Carlyle used to like to quote: “Let us emanci- 
pate ourselves from the half, and be resolute to live 
in the whole, the good, the beautiful.” What of the 
Christian life? What of unrealized opportunity, of 
unrealized sin, of good and evil half known and 
accepted lazily—‘all that sort of thing,” as we care- 
lessly say ? Is such a life life at all before the bright, 
keen eyes of the Teacher of Nazareth ? 
what of an unrealized Christ, known more or less 
and left in half-knowledge ? 
our modern Christianity this—that we are content 
with the slack imagination and sheer half-knowledge 


Or, again, 


Is not the weakness of 


where Jesus Christ is concerned—that we do not 
grasp Him, nor understand Him, nor use Him, nor 
love Him to the full? And yet the love of Jesus is 
the Christian life. alah. Ghovnr. 
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Current Events 


The Mississipp] Beyond Control 


The unprecedented fall of snow and rain in the 
Mississippi basin is bringing disaster to the inhab- 
itants of the lower and mid-valley region. The river 
is higher than has ever been recorded, and, breaking 
through the levees at several points, has inundated 
vast areas. One of the most serious breaks occurred 
last week at Hickman, Ky., admitting water to the 
Reelfoot Lake region in Tennessee, a thickly settled 
farming district of 150 square miles. Damage to 
property has been variously estimated at from 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000. Several thousand fami- 
hes have been rendered homeless, and acute suffering 
is reported from many points. While the National 
Government has indicated its readiness to render aid 
if necessary, the local and State officials have been 
able thus far to cope with the situation. 

The great value of Government forecasts has been 
demonstrated. While hundreds of homes have been 
inundated or swept away, the loss of life has been 
comparatively slight. Thus far less than two scores 
of fatalities have occurred. 

Congress has voted an appropriation of $350,000 
for strengthening and repairing the levees. This is 
one item on which there should be no stinting. As 
the uplands in the Mississippi basin are denuded of 
their forests, and other sections are artificially 
drained, precipitous floods in the mid and lower 
river regions will become more frequent, so that 
ample protection is the only safe and economic course. 


d 
The President Recommends Further Economy 


President Taft has again evinced commendable 
courage in assaulting long-established extravagances 
in Government economics. In a message to Congress 
last week—the second dealing with the subject—he 
recommends changes which, if adopted, will result in 
a saving of $12,000,000 a year. A large part of 
gain will come through abolishing expensive political 
offices and needless duplication in different lines of 
departmental service. He recommends that first and 
second-class postmasters be placed in the classified 
service, be paid 20 per cent. more than assistant 
postmasters, and be required to do the work which 
both have done heretofore. This recommendation is 
based on the well-known fact that postmasters, under 
the present system, are entirely ornamental adjuncts 
of the postoffice system. They are richly paid ‘‘sena- 
torial perquisites,” while their assistants do all the 
work. It is now proposed to dispense with the 
assistant postmasters and the excessive salary. At 
least $4,500,000 would be saved by this change. 

This transfer of political appointments to the 
classified service is to be extended to cover all “the 
local officers under the Departments of the Treasury, 
of the Postoffice, of Justice, of the Interior and of 
Commerce and Labor.” The President further 


and Comments 


| advises the creation of a Bureau of Lighthouses, in 


which shall be consolidated the lighthouse and life- 
saving services under a single control; the abolition 
of the office of receiver of district land offices; and 
the consolidation of the six auditing departments, 
covering as many separate departments, into a 
general Auditing Department for all Government 
expenditures. 


Tad 


A National Children’s Bureau 


By a vote of 173 to 17 the House of Representa- 
tives passed the Borah-Peters bill creating a Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. The bill passed the Senate early in First 
month, and its approval by the President may be 
taken for granted. The bureau will be in charge of 
a director, at $5,000 a year, to be appointed by the 
President. It will investigate all matters pertaining 
to the welfare of children and child life among all 
classes of the people, and especially questions of 
infant mortality, the birth rate, orphanage, juvenile 
courts, desertion, dangerous occupations, accidents 
and diseases of children, employment and legislation 
affecting children throughout the United States. 
Without exercising any coercion or constraint, the 
Children’s Bureau will be sure to exert a potent 
influence upon State action through the force of 
enlightenment and the moral pressure which a com- 
parison of conditions between less advanced and more 
advanced States is sure to promote. 


»* 


Making the Military Archives Accessible 


That the military archives in the War Depart- 
ment are at last to be made accessible to students and 
investigators is welcome news. It was an archaic 
policy which kept these records carefully arranged 
and indexed for handy reference, yet refused to let 
investigators of any kind examine them; and thus the 
loss to American history has been considerable. The 
archives contain much more than records of military 
operations. The army was so largely the advance 
guard of American civilization in its westward march 
across the continent that the archives contain a great 
wealth of material for the understanding of pioneer 
conditions and the early history of all parts of the 
United States but the Atlantic seaboard. Surveys, 
explorations, early routes of transportation, relations 
with the Indians, the founding of forts and military 
posts out of which cities have grown, all receive so 
copious illustration from these archives that it would 
be a narrow-minded policy to confine publication 
from them to papers of purely military interest. 
They have a large part in all work upon our social 
history. 
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Historical Attitude of the Church Toward the 
Scriptures 


BY RAYNER W. KELSEY. 


In the midst of the many and various present-day 
ideas about the inspiration and proper use of the 
Bible, the question often arises in one’s mind as to 
how the Scriptures were regarded in the past. There 
is so great a mass of literature bearing upon this 
historical question that in approaching it one is apt 
to stumble at the threshold of his quest. The object 
of this writing is to summarize, as briefly as may be, 
some of the salient facts of the case. 

One cannot understand the attitude of the early 
Church in this matter without knowing how the Jews 
thought of their Scriptures. Various Jewish tradi- 
tions differed somewhat as to the degree of inspira- 
tion active in Scripture writing, but the whole trend 
was toward the belief in a supernatural, infallible 
transcription of the message of the Deity. This idea 


was especially insisted upon in the case of the Torah, * 


or the five books of Moses. It was held that the 
Torah existed from the beginning, before the creation 
of the world, and one tradition maintained that 
originally these five books of law were written in 
black letters on a ground of white fire. The Torah 
was finally transmitted to the people through Moses, 
and he wrote down even the last verses of Deuter- 
onomy with a foreknowledge of his own death and 
the events subsequent thereto. The Prophets and 
other writings of the Old Testament were given by 
similar inspiration, but were made necessary only by 
the disobedience of Israel, and would not continue to 
exist throughout eternity as would:the Torah. Alex- 
andrian Judaism held that inspiration involved a 
total suspension of the human faculties, and this was 
the general trend of Jewish belief at the time of 
Christ. 

Christ’s attitude toward the Old Testament is well 
known. His early spiritual life, in the home and in 
the synagogue, was nourished on the Jewish Serip- 
tures, as we judge from His numerous later refer- 
ences especially to Deuteronomy, the Psalms and 
Tsaiah. Yet in Him there was also the independent 
attitude toward the old law. . 

His depreciation of the old ritual is clearly indi- 
eated. (Mark 7:1-23; Luke 11: 37-41; Mark 2: 
18-22.) 

In announcing a higher social. law He was ready 
to set aside deliberately, as a temporary expedient, 
the old Mosaic law that made divorce easy (Deut. 
24:1). “For your hardness of heart he wrote you 
this commandment,” declared Jesus. “But from the 
beginning of the creation, male and female made he 
them. * * * What therefore God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder.” (Mark 10: 2-12.) 
There are other similar passages indicating Christ’s 
attitude toward the imperfect morality of the Old 
Testament. (See Matt. 5:38, 39, 43-45.) 

Yet Christ’s manifest reverence toward the Jewish 
- Seriptures as a whole, and His frequent use of them 
as a basis for His own teaching, made it perfectly 


natural for the Old Testament to become established 
in the usage of the early Christian Church. 

~The first explicit statement of belief in verbal 
inspiration from a Christian writer of the post- 
apostolic period is from Justin Martyr (died about 
163 A. D.). He held that the inspired writers were 
passive instruments, as harps or lyres, upon which the 
divine hand played, bringing forth the harmonious 
melody of Scripture. This view was emphasized to 
a greater or less degree by such writers as Tertullian, 
frenaeus and Origen, the last named holding that the 
Holy Spirit overshadowed the original composition 
of each book to such a degree as to prevent all errors, 
even to lapses of memory or diction on the part of 
the writer. Augustine (died 430) in a few passages 
seems to allow for some play of individuality in the 
work of sacred writers, but on the whole he favors 
the belief in absolute infallibility. Eusebius (died 
about 349) felt that it would be dangerous to believe 
that the writers could have substituted one word for 
another. 

Yet there were a few, such as Chrysostom, Basil 
and Jerome (latter part of 4th century), who modi- 
fied somewhat the extreme belief in verbal inspira- 
tion and allowed some scope for the individuality of 
the writer in moulding the form of his work. 
Clement of Alexandria even went so far as to hold 
that Plato’s works were inspired, and that all the 


beautiful and good in history is a breath of the 


infinite—‘‘a tone, which the divine Logos draws 
forth from the lyre of the human soul.” (Schaff, 
History of the Christian Church, 2: 520 ff.) 

The history of the growth and canonization of the 
New Testament should be just mentioned at this 
place. Gradually, as the generations passed away 
that had heard the good news at first-hand from 
Jesus or the apostles, certain writings came to be 
treasured by the early Church as being authentic in 
matters of history, faith and practice. These writ- 
ings came to be used in the church service alongside 
of the Old Testament, and were soon regarded as 
being the testimony of the new dispensation, as the 
Jewish. Scriptures were of the old. For a long time 
there was difference of opinion as to what books 
should be included in the New Testament. The first 
list corresponding exactly with our present New 
Testament was given by Athanasius, 367 A. D. 


This list was confirmed by the Third Council of - 


Carthage in 397, and again by a council held in 
Constantinople in 692. 

The catholic church of this age formulated no 
official dogma and made no definite claims as to the 
inspiration of the Seriptures. This was perhaps 
because the traditions of the church were already 
taking such a large place alongside of the Scriptures 
and because the fight against Montanism tended to 
prejudice the church against a declaration that 
favored ecstatic experiences. 

Yet it may be safely asserted that by the 6th 
century the catholic Christian Church recognized 
distinctly the Old and New Testaments as we have 
them today, and held them to be the divinely inspired, 


lh ee 
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infallible guide for faith and practice. In this atti- 
tude toward the Bible the Chureh was steadfast. 

The Schoolmen, from the 11th to the 13th cen- 
turies maintained the infallibility of the Seriptures 
and studied them not critically, but with the purpose 
of formulating and justifying the dogma of the 
Church. Two men may be named who were partial 
exceptions to the rule, Abelard (died 1142) and 
Roger Bacon (died about 1290). . 

Abelard recognized the critical attitude of mind, 
but held that critical investigation would always 
lead to a reasonable explanation of apparent Scrip- 
_ tural imaceuracies and to a vindication of Church 
dogma. Yet his definition of faith as merely the 
presumption of things not seen, but which might be 
proved, made Bernard suspicious of his orthodoxy. 
Abelard’s attitude of mind certainly differed from 
that of the strictly orthodox Anselm (died 1109). 
The latter “believed that he might know.” The 
former “sought to know, in order that he might 
believe.” 

Roger Bacon believed in the study of the Serip- 
tures, and complained that Peter Lombard’s (died 
1164) “Sentences” (a formulation of Church doc- 
trine) had largely supplanted the study of the Bible 
in the universities. Yet he deplored the corrupt text 
of the Latin Vulgate, and wished for a more accurate 
basis of Biblical theology. ‘First, of moderns Bacon 
discerned the importance of etymology and compara- 
tive philology, and he exposed unsparingly the 
wretched blunders customary among the so-called 
learned.” (Lea, Inquisition in the Middle Ages, 
3: 552.) 

Yet though there was an occasional glimmer of 
the critical attitude, the Catholic Church in theory 
held fast to its belief in the verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures and their absolute infallibility as a basis 
for Church doctrine and Christian activity. 

Yet in practice the supremacy of the Scriptures 
was not maintained so thoroughly by the Catholic 
Church. The difficulty was an old one and inevitable. 
Interpretations of the same passages were various, 
and heretics quoted Scripture strenuously. 
heretics,” cries Hilary, “all cite the Scriptures, but,” 
he adds conclusively, ‘‘without the sense of the 
Scriptures; for those who are outside of the Church 
can have no understanding of the word of God.” 

This was the logical conclusion. Therefore a 
definite interpretation must be promulgated. In 
theory the Holy Spirit alone could interpret. Byt 
who or-what should constitute the mouthpiece of the 
Holy Spirit? There could be but one answer—the 
Church. So the old Jewish process was begun over 
again, and the Catholic Christian Church developed 
its “hedge of tradition.” Not all of the Catholic 
tradition was far-fetched, but some of it, such as 
the. doctrines of the mass, purgatory, the immacu- 


late conception,* the papacy, ete., appear at least 


to the modern Protestant mind as very dubious 
deductions from uncertain biblical premises. Yet 
thus grew the traditions. 


* Not to be confused with the doctrine of the virgin birth. 


“The: 


The growth of the Roman Catholic tradition dur- 
ing the Middle Ages is directly connected with the 
study of the attitude of the Chureh toward the Bible. 
The Scriptures could mean nothing until they were 
interpreted. The Church took the role of official 
interpreter. The Bible in general was written only 
in Latin, and the masses of the people after the 5th 
century could not read it at all. Therefore tradition 
waxed, and the Bible waned in actual use if not in 
theory. Thus tradition and the dogmatic assertions 
of church councils or popes became in practice of 
greater importance than the declarations of the Bible. 
The authority of the latter was not disputed, but to 
an extent ignored. 

The Catholic Chureh did not prohibit the Bible 
to the laity before the 13th century, but did not 
encourage its use by providing translations in the 
common language. Nor did preaching flourish. 
Sometimes the local clergy were too indolent; many 
times they were too ignorant. So the popular 
exposition of the Scriptures languished. 

Such was the situation for centuries, and Gregory 
VII in 1080 could write with quiet satisfaction: 
“God is pleased to let the Holy Word remain in 
some localities unknown to save the people from 
error.” 


(To be concluded. ) 


Homesteading in Saskatchewan 
BY EDGAR L. REQUA. 


I am in our own cabin on our homestead in 
Saskatchewan, somewhere between Montana and 
where Dr. Cook did not find the pole. The mercury 
outside is only 25 below zero, which is rather warm 
compared with what it was the other morning—52 
below. The Cree Indians and the Esquimaux have a 
reputation: for enduring this sort of weather, but the 
white homesteaders are putting up a stiff fight for 
part-of the honors. J’ve seen men do things here 
which make the achievements of Cook and Peary 
seem tame. The other day, with the temperature 
hovering around minus 30, one of my neighbors, a 
young Englishman, came by on horse-back, bound for 
a ranch 40 miles from here, where he had left a 
load of goods. His only companion was a dog, and 
he had lost the trail. I put him right, and he started 
off with 17 miles ahead of him before dinner, then 


-15 miles for supper and lodging. He made the 80- 


mile round trip in three days, and was at the post- 
office this morning as chipper as though he had been 
chopping wood. At the postoffice I met another 
neighbor who had made a trip this week of 180 miles, 
who seemed to think little of the achievement. Last 
week I went to the grocery stores, 60 miles going 
and coming, with the mercury at 40 below. I was 
alone, and on part of the trail there was no house 
for 16 miles. Such is homesteading in Saskatchewan. 

There are nine Friends families in this com- 
munity, which is located on Paradise Hill, a plateau 
200 feet high, 12 miles north and south by 6 miles 
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east and west. My homestead of 160 acres is in the 
center of this tract. The entire hill is very fertile, 
and is the best land for 100 miles in any direction. 

The country is a vast rolling wilderness, with open 
places of meadow and parks of woods—in summer a 
veritable flower garlen. Here and there lives a 
rancher or homesteader, and every 30 to 50 miles is 
a “‘town’—two stores, a hotel and bank and six 
dwellings constitute the average town. In winter the 
region is a vast snow field, the trapping ground of 
the Hudson Bay Co. We are only three miles from 
the “Fort Pitt Trail,” over which the Hudson Bay 
Co. used to freight all their furs from Alaska to 
Winnipeg. The ruts are six inches deep, worn by 
wheels of ox-carts and pony feet. 

Three things in this country greatly impress me: 
First, honesty. The hotel doors are not locked. A 
man who would steal had better move on swiftly. 
Mounted police are stationed here and there through- 
out the district. Second, industry. Everybody 
works. There is no place here for loafers, tramps 
or society loungers. Third, hospitality. If there be 
a worse crime than stealing, it is to refuse to feed 
or lodge a stranger. Every cabin is a hotel. 

When a man travels, as I did the other day, 25 
miles at 40 below zero, and he reaches a house or 
cabin, the owner naturally supposes he is cold and 
hungry. He is welcomed to the fire, his team is 
rushed into a warm barn, and as soon as he removes 
wraps enough for conversation, the first question is 
not “‘Who are you?” or ‘Where from?” or ‘What 
errand?” but: ‘Had your dinner?’ and it matters 
not whether the cook is a dusky half-breed, a lonely 
bachelor, a frugal Scot, a talkative Englishman or 
a blarney Irishman, the ‘“‘dinner” tastes good. While 
appetite is diminishing, news of the neighborhood, 
province and nation is exchanged. If the host be 
“well fixed” and hospitably inclined, he makes no 
charge, but the usual fee is 25 cents for a meal and 
25 cents for lodging. The bed is anything from the 
host’s own to a place on the floor where one can roll 
up in his own blankets. 

The wilderness has ever been God’s great uni- 
versity for men’s souls. Here Moses spent forty 
years, Paul three. Here we get back to fundamentals. 
The quibbles and theories of the thinkers here seem 
absurd. It is the best place I have found to see 
things as they are, and I have some things I’d like to 
say to Friends through your paper. The dogmatic 
defense of the faith by the old school, how absurd 
it looks from here! The Gospel needs only to be 
lived. The zeal of this school serves only to sever 
religion and life. The new school appears to be 
equally in error in that its thinkers seem hypnotized 
by the idea that the greatest thing in religion is 
to tell it in up-to-date phraseology. The Gospel 
needs to be incarnate in men’s lives. There it will 
be naturally preached to every creature in a language 
that will be understood whether the words are those 
of a dead language or the latest productions. 

Paradise Hull, Saskatchewan. 


.to a shoemaker. 


Quakers and Quakerism* 
BY FRANK CORNELL. ~ 


History is the great telescope through which we 
look down the ages that have gone by to see what 
courage and consecrated effort have accomplished for 
the betterment of mankind. 

Christian biography is good to study to get a 
glimpse of that power through which a man may 
come off more than conqueror. The motives and 
actions of one good man shown in a single volume 
is much more valuable than the various actions of 
many different and widely-scattered men. It is 
necessary for every Church-member to know some- 
thing of the history of the church of his choice. 
No man has a right to join a church until he has 
first looked into its principles and its teachings. I 
trust that all Friends Christian Endeavorers are well 
acquainted with the doctrines of Quakerism. 

I can recommend the life of George Fox, the 
great founder of the Friends Church, as suitable for 
any man. Carlyle said that in all Europe there was 
only one free man—George Fox. 

George Fox was born of Christian parents, who 
endeavored to bring him up in the fear and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. Early in life he was apprenticed 
His employer, in connection with 
his shoemaker’s work, had charge of many sheep and 
cattle, which grazed over the nearby hills. While on 
a hilltop one morning, tending the sheep, he had a 
vision, and at that time he received power from on 
high which sent him forth to seek the souls of men. 
In his ministry he called all men, be they high or 
low in worldly positions, by their familiar names, 
and would not pay obeisance to any man because 
of his title or social rank. He preached that the true 
worship consisted in the drawing near to God with- 
out the use of rites and ceremonies to worship Him 
in spirit and in truth, which was opposed to the 
prevailing ritualistic worship of the time. He with- 
stood hardship and persecution without breaking his 
health, going without food for as much as four days 
at a time. 

One of the things Fox and his followers taught 
was the Bible commandment to refrain from all 
forms of oaths. The scriptural injunction, “Swear 
not at all, neither by Heaven, for it is God’s throne, 
nor by the earth, for it is God’s footstool,” was inter- 
preted and preached by them as being just as binding 
in court as in any other place. The affirmation 
of a Quaker is now accepted by all the courts of’ 
Christendom. 

The teachings and practices of Friends that the 
ordinances are not essential to Christianity are 
becoming more and more recognized by other Chris- 
tian denominations, until the most zealous advocates 
of the ordinances today say that they are only the 
outward signs of an inward grace. Fox taught that 
a preacher must be called of God—that merely an 
education in the university does not properly endow 
aman for a minister. 


* Synopsis of an address given before the Christian Endeavor, 
Winchester, Ind., Third month 3, 1912. 
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Perhaps no peculiarity of our doctrine is so well 
known as our peace principles. The divine law, 
“Thou shalt not kill,” is as binding upon peoples 
and countries as upon individuals. ‘Do thou 
violence to no man; if one smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn him the other also,” says God’s Word. 
The time will surely come when men will beat their- 
swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks, and they shall learn war no more. Let us 
never lose hope, but with the eye of faith let us 
look up and catch the rays of that bright and morning 
star which shall dispel this midnight gloom. 

Early Friends, or “Children of the Light,” as 
they were called, were stanch exponents of the uni- 
versality of the efficacy of grace, regardless of race, 
color or any other condition of life, teaching that 
Christ was the true Light which lighteth up all the 
world, and that through Him we have access to the 
Throne of Grace. 


The New Book of Discipline—II 
BY MARY M. HOBBS. 


The new book of Discipline, Christian Practice, 
Vol. LI, has just come into my hands, and been read 
with the greatest interest and enthusiasm. I have 
never seen anything which puts the Quaker faith in 
‘a more truthful and appealing light and which is 
more inspiring and refreshing to one who is seeking 
to walk in the light of God than do these extracts 
from the beautiful and holy epistles issued from time 
to time by that body of Friends. 

Hence to seem to criticize any passage must expose 
one to the danger of seeming captious, and most likely 
serve as an exposition of ignorance on the part of the 
critic. To these dangers I must expose myself if 
only to have my own vision cleared. 

The particular passage which jarred upon the 
sense of pervading harmony is found on page 135, 
paragraph 7, and is titled ““Man accountable to God 
alone.” The opening sentence reads thus: ‘That 
conscience should be free and that in matters of 
religious doctrine and worship man is accountable 
only to God, are truths which are plainly declared 
in the New Testament and are confirmed by the 
whole scope of the Gospel and by the example of our 
Lord and His disciples.” 

The subject of duties to the civil authority is then 
dealt with in a very satisfactory manner. Then 
this passage is quoted as indicating the true limit 
of authority: “Whether it be right in the sight 
of God to harken unto you more than unto God, 
judge ye.” There is a point in all this which is 
not quite clear to me. If every person is accountable 
to God only for his manner of worship, where is 
there any room for the organization of churches ? 
According to this, disruption and separations are 
perfectly legitimate. It would be allowable, it seems 
to me, for a man so inclined to follow King David’s 
example if he chose and dance before the Lord in 


Arch Street Meeting-house or in any of our meet- 
ings. If the individual conscience is the only 
tribunal before which doctrine is to be judged, we 
cannot protest against any outré doctrine which may 
be promulgated. On such a basis Mormonism can 
be defended. . 

I have heard the query of Peter and John put by 
persons who were disturbing the meeting, with whom 
the elders were remonstrating, and whose messages 
were clearly out of place and were not to edification. 
Now, in the ultimate appeal, a man’s conscience must 
be his tribunal, and if he cannot work with people, 
he must hew his own way; but if he is to be a mem- 
ber of a church and work with a group, it is abso- 
lutely necessary, it seems to me, for him to have a 
group consciousness and be amenable to the consensus 
of belief of his group. Truly if one group violates 
his convictions, he may, if he can, ally himself with 
another where he can find more similarity and sym- 
pathy, or he may pull out from all and be purely 
individualistic. This course is contrary to the best 
sociological, as well as psychological, knowledge. It 
would presuppose that it is right for some one person 
to assume that to him God’s will was perfectly 
revealed. This is the ground of all of our miserable 
separations and of the continual bickerings and 
accusations of unsoundness, etc., and, to my mind, is 
a pernicious tenet. In short, it amounts to infalli- 
bility. A member of a meeting is surely accountable 
in a degree for both doctrine and method of worship 
to the other members of his group, and so long as 
he remains in membership with them he should have 
regard to this fact and not be causing strife and 
unrest by claiming a superior and antagonistic 
knowledge. 

How far our individual lives may be considered 
as only relating to God is not clear to me, but, of 
course, there are many matters which must be settled 
in the arena of the soul—the acceptance of the Way 
of Life, the surrender of our spirits to the will of 
our Father, and the acquiescence to the requirement 
for service. But as soon as that service begins 
we become accountable to other people, and must 
be judged by their apprehension of the divine will 
as well as by our own. People who cannot work 
in a group are very undesirable members in any 
meeting and are most likely to end as misanthropes. 
It does not follow that everyone must simply follow 
the leader, as the children in the game. There is 
ample room for the expression of one’s sense of what 
ts the will of the Lord and to influence others in that 
way if there is a response. Thus churches are led to 
higher and higher ground in their spiritual ascent, 
but this is done by following the method of Jesus 
and not going farther than the others can bear. To 
me separations over belief and doctrine are pitiful 
anomalies which settle nothing except that the per- 
sons are popes in miniature. We as a denomination 
from a too free interpretation of this personal guid- 
ance, are now divided into small and weak and dimin- 
ishing bodies when we should be strong and glad, 
increasing and united. 
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We need to go back and learn our lesson over and 
fulfil Jesus’ word that we may be one. It can be 
done by Christian patience, forbearance and con- 
descending love, but never by every one considering 
himself accountable to God alone. 

There is an almost ludicrous side to the operation 
of this principle, because in actual practice it has 
not been carried out by the denomination. Elders 
have seized the coat-tails of would-be reformers, 
and the voice of songsters has been ruthlessly 
silenced, on the one hand; and, on the other, there 
have been performances which are little behind the 
anties of the Holy Rollers, while, as a kind of diapa- 
son, has every now and then resounded the clang of 
separations, 
“In medio tutissimus this” ? 


Guilford College, N. C. 


The Power and Mercy of God 


BY JOEL BEAN. 


An instructive scene is presented to us in the New 
Testament when the disciples of our Lord, who had 
been sent out to preach the coming of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, returned, rejoicing and exulting that the 
devils were subject unto them through His name. It 
was in confirmation of the vision He had had, and 
He said: “I saw Satan as lightning fall from 
Heaven.” But to the disciples He said: ‘Rejoice 
not that the spirits are subject unto you, but rather 
rejoice that your names are written in Heaven.” 
The ground of their rejoicing was not any power 
put upon them, nor any merit in them, but in the 
merey of God enrolling them in the Book of Life. 

There are great thoughts here—thoughts so inspir- 
ing and uplifting that the Master Himself “rejoiced 


in spirit” with thanksgiving that these things which. 


are hidden from the wise and prudent of this world 
are revealed unto babes. They are thoughts of the 
power of God prevailing over evil, and of the mercy 
of God in the gift of eternal life. 

We live in a world where sin abounds, and where 
suffering abounds as a consequence of sin. Deep and 
dark is the shadow of evil over this fair earth. But 
over the darkness is an ocean of light—the light of 
Heaven shed upon the mystery of evil and of suffer- 
ing in this world—in which suffering itself is made 
to serve the salvation of men. The suffering of the 
sinner is meant as chastening to turn him back to 
obedience to law. The suffering of the saint is a 
part given to share in the sufferings of Christ, left 
behind to be fulfilled for the body’s sake. It is 
limited to a little time, but destined to work out a 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 

We cannot conceive of a loving Father inflicting 
suffering upon an erring child except for the good 
of the child. And every stroke of pain endured by 
the child pierces the loving Father’s heart with a 
deeper pain. 

For all this world’s disorder 
There needs a mighty cure; 


Piercing must be the process, 
And long it may endure. 


Will someone point out the way where 


Law, holy, just and perfect, 
Maintains its cosmic reign 
By evermore exacting 
Its penalty of pain. 


But Life o’er Law is Master, 

And pain, and waste, and strife, 
And even Death are serving 

The onward march of Life. 


That suffering was meant to serve in the redemp- 
tion of a sinful world is attested by the faith of 
the ages in the atonement of the Cross of Christ. 

The Cross of Christ stands as a witness to all 
mankind, and to all generations, of the suffering of 
God in our humanity, for the sins of the world and 
for the reclaiming of the sinner. It stands as the 
great meeting-place, where the culminating sin—the | 
supreme guilt of the world in crucifying the Son of 
God—is met by the infinite compassion or God plead- 
ing forgiveness for men who “know not what they 
do.” But the Cross of Calvary was the entrance of 
the Lord of Life through the gateway of Death into 
the Endless Life beyond and into all power in 
Heaven and on earth. 

And we are assured that “He will reign until all 
enemies are put under His feet—and the last enemy 
that will be destroyed is Death.” If death is to be 
destroyed, Life must finally triumph. Such is the 
power of His reign and the extent of it in the promise 
that “the heathen shall be given for His inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for a possession.” 


“The love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind.” 


What can separate from His love the children of 
the Father, called according to His purpose, elect 
according to His foreknowledge, predestinated to be 
contormed to the image of His Son? Shall tribula- 
tion, or anguish, or persecution, or famine, or naked- 
ness, or peril, or sword? Nay, through all depths 
of suffering and conflict with the manifold forces of 
evil we may be more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us. 

Love can never save us in sin. Through chasten- 
ing and scourging, all rebellion must be subdued. 
There must be famine of soul away from the Father’s 
house. 

But “God is not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance.” “He sent 
His Son into the world that the world might be saved 
through him.” 


His purpose in creation 
Can any power defeat? 

His object in Redemption 
Will He not make complete? 


Love boundless, Phangelass: endless, 
‘ What may not be attained 
In all the countless ages, 
Thro’ which its ends are gained? 


We are told of the Shepherd that He seeks the 
stray sheep “until he finds it,” and brings it back 
to the fold; and that the Father goes far out to 
meet the repentant prodigal, who has spent all his 
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portion in sinful indulgence, and rejoiced with all 
his house over the ‘‘son who was dead and is alwe 
again, who was lost and is fownd.” 

Can we believe that the eternal destiny of man- 
kind for happiness or misery is finally fixed at the 
termination of our brief span of life here? Or that 
our Father in Heaven, who has all power and all 
means of grace at His command, and all eternity to 
work in, will fail, through the dominance of any 
subordinate power, to achieve all for which His love 
has wrought and suffered for the ultimate salvation 
of His children ? 

In the deep places of our human experience, in 
contact with the sin and suffering and striving and 
sorrow of the world, do we not need the inspiration 
of such a conception of God as our Father—of such 
a comprehending view of the scope of Christianity 
and of these great scriptural promises and hopes—a 
full-orbed Gospel that shall be “good tidings of great 
joy to all people,” the beautiful feet of the Messenger 
that shall say to Zion, “Thy God reigneth,’ that 
“His power is over all” and “His mercy endureth 
forever’ ? 


Eduratinnal. 


The Earlham Alumni 
BY PRES. ROBERT L. KELLY. 
(Written for the Earlhamite.) 


It may fairly be claimed, I believe, that there is 
such a thing as an Earlham type. -We are living a 
complex life, to be sure, and it is no easy task to 
discover and name the dominant impulses of an 
individual or of a group. Earlham graduates are 
seattered all over the world. Many of them have 
taken university or professional training. Many 
have not returned to the college since graduation. 
Many have become so thoroughly absorbed in their 
life-pursuit as apparently to have forgotten the col- 
lege days and escaped their influence. And yet, in 
spite of all these counter-currents and short-circuits, 
the majority of the alumni have pretty consistently 
stood for certain definite life ideals. The Earlham 
graduate sooner or later is not only a positive force 
in his community, but he is a force for personal 
righteousness and social service. 

Some colleges are noted for the distinguished 
lawyers who have come from their walls; others for 
their sucessful politicians or money-makers; some 
even for their ripe scholars. The Earlham graduate, 
speaking in the large, has not had time to become 
rich, nor has he sought to become famous. Among 
the thousand or more of students who, because of 
having received degrees, may properly be called 
approved Earlham products, a few rank high as 
scholars, as financiers, as public men. And yet these 
eraduates have not made scholarship or wealth or 
honors their end in life. They have capitalized their 
learning, their money and their fame. They have not 
set themselves apart from that larger army of 
Earlhamites who have been conspicuous because of 
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service to humanity in other directions. As a class, 
Earlham graduates have been devoted to human 
uplift. They have striven more to promote good 
causes than to dazzle the world by brilliant careers. 
Many of them have espoused unpopular causes; 
almost all of them in some field of worthy endeavor 


_ have been bearers of light. 


The truthfulness of. my thesis is well-nigh estab- 
lished by the fact that most Earlham graduates have 
become teachers, ministers, missionaries, social work- 
ers, home-makers. But this is not a question that 
ean be carried by a majority vote. It is a question 
of quality, not of quantity. Here as everywhere it 
is the spirit that giveth value. There is now a 
student in the college of more than ordinary 
maturity. He is a married man, and began his 
college course at an age at which most students have 
graduated. One day I ventured to felicitate him 
upon his fine work, as it had been reported to me 
by his professors, and to express the hope that he 
might remain in college until- he had finished the 
work required for a degree. He replied that he had 
come to the conclusion that business is not the only 
thing in life. It is a tribute to Earlham that there 
he thought he could find some of the other things. 
Not long ago an Earlham alumnus who is a lawyer 
was made counselor for a great business concern. I 
took occasion laughingly to say to him, “So you 
have become a corporation lawyer.” I expected him 
to reply in a similar vein, but he did not so reply. 
On the contrary, with considerable emphasis and 
warmth he assured me that before accepting the 
appointment he had frankly told his superior officers 
that if a case arose in which the interests of the 
company seemed to run counter to the interests of 
the people, his sympathies would be with the latter, 
and that in no bad sense did he intend to be a 
corporation lawyer.” Incidentally it is not out of 
place to remark that the superior officers assured him 
they would like to have that kind of a lawyer, for 
it was not good business to carry a point against 
the people’s interests. 

If 1 dared to descend to the concrete, instances 
could be multiplied to show that the typical Earlham 
man or woman, whether a professional reformer or 
not, is true to the notion that, in the last analysis, 
education is not its own complete justification, nor 
is it to be used primarily for selfish ends. Guided 
by this principle, which has been stated in many 
forms in the Earlham chapel and classroom, by all 
the men and women who have set the Earlham 
fashions of thought and aspiration during the years, 
the Earlham graduate has gone forth and has sub- 
dued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, stopped the mouths of lions and turned to 
flight the armies of aliens. By this faith they have 
conquered and are conquering. Some of the moun- 
tains they are helping to cast into the sea—and in 
each instance here one must resist the temptation to 
mention notable names—are the mountains of ignor- 
ance, of superstition, of disease, of war, of intem- 
perance, of fossilized custom, of political corruption, 
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of corporate greed, of social inequality, of official 
eraft, in short, of sin in high places and low. To 
have fashioned in some degree during a period of 
over fifty years, the lives of a thousand such gradu- 
ates, and to have influenced for good the lives of 
thousands of others who did not graduate, seems to 
be sufficient justification for the existence of our 
alma mater and sufficient token that the years to 
come may be years of much fruitfulness. 


Missionary Department 


Friends Institute for Chinese Merchants at 
Chungking 
BY A. WARBURTON DAVIDSON. 


(Concluded from last week.) 
Equipment for Recreation. 

On the physical side the institute is not yet well 
equipped, but here, again, something has been 
attempted. Some gymnastic appliances have been 
introduced, and a bathroom has been added, which 
we hope will be more and more used. Besides this 
a number of the men have come to our house one 
afternoon each week, when weather permitted, for 
tennis and other games. ‘They greatly appreciate 
this, and look forward to it. Chungking is sadly 
lacking in level spaces, and there is no such thing as 
a playing-field in the whole city, but the tennis court 
which the mission has recently added to our house is 
a great boon; not only is it a benefit to the personal 
health of the missionary, but it is a decided asset 
to the entire work in Chungking, including the 
institute. 

International Good-will. 


The large non-missionary community residing in 
Chungking, comprising as it does many nationalities, 
is the reason for the second object of the institute. 
It is a remarkable fact that merchants, naval officers 
and men, customs officials and others can live long 
periods in a city like this and yet fail to appreciate 
the good points of the Chinese. This is partly 
because many of them associate only with their own 
servants and the coolie class, who squeeze and exploit 
the European to the utmost of their ability; and, 
of course, it is unfair to take the coolie class, with 
their grasping, squeezing ways, and judge the whole 
nation by them. But this is often done, and one 
is frequently pained to find how unjust some for- 
eigners are in their judgment of the Chinese. 

On the other hand, the Chinese have an entirely 
wrong conception of the foreigner. They have always 
been taught to suspect and hate him. What is needed 
to break down this misunderstanding, and lead each 
to appreciate the other, is that the best on each side 
should meet; and the Friends Institute makes a good 
meeting-place. The more social intercourse that can 
be brought about between the institute men and the 
non-missionary community in this port, the better. 
Tt can only result in mutual benefit, and, in a small 


‘Christian influence. 


way, helps the cause of international good-will. The 
institute, therefore, in its own little sphere, seeks 
to interpret the East to the West, and the West to 
the East. If “to know all is to forgive all,’ then 
to know nothing but the bad side of the other man 
is to beget misunderstanding and hatred. 

The presence of two English business men on 
the committee is a step in the right direction, and is 
already doing good. 

Early in January a dinner party, in European 
style, was held at the institute, and proved a great 
success. Forty-nine people sat down at one long 
table. The company consisted of thirty-nine Chinese, 
four missionaries of our own mission, two Germans 
(the commissioner of customs and the doctor of the 
German hospital), the Japanese and British consuls 
and two British merchants. After dinner all assem- 
bled in the large room downstairs, and for two hours 
enjoyed a number of parlor games. Everybody 
entered into the spirit of the occasion, and both 
Chinese and foreigners apparently enjoyed each 
other’s company. Some of the foreigners have since 
expressed their pleasure and surprise at the excellent 
deportment of the Chinese at the dinner table. They 
had not believed it possible that a people who had 
such a reputation for dirty habits could so well adapt 
themselves to the very opposite environment. 

The institute has also shown its desire to promote 
international good-will by endowing a bed in the 
German hospital. The Chinese have no hospital con- 
ducted on modern lines in this city, and it might 
have been possible to have influenced the men to give 
money to a mission hospital; but by doing so, some 
might have thought we wanted to use their money 
to push forward our own work, and, as the German 
doctor is doing an excellent work, contending against 
many difficulties, it seemed a good way for the men 
to show their appreciation. This is a step in the 
direction of developing healthy public spirit, and we 
look forward hopefully to the time when Chungking 
merchants will do much more to help the tens of 
thousands of suffering ones in this big city. — 

Just now, when the political situation has caused 
all schools to close their doors, it is most gratifying 
to meet some of the old boys—who are teachers in 
these schools—almost every day at the institute. 


They are glad to have such a place in which to 


spend their spare time; thus they are never far from 
Men from other parts of the 
empire, scholars and merchants, passing through the 
city, have been glad to find such a place as the 
Friends Institute, 


The Institute and the Revolution. 


Chungking declared for the revolution on Eleventh 
month 22d. During the days which immediately 
followed, many difficulties had to be encountered by 
the new government, some of them involving other 
nations. By patient and painstaking explanation 
the institute was able to do a little towards remoy- 
ing misunderstandings, and the Chinese were able 
to see, and, I believe, appreciated our strong desire 
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to help them at this trying time. The British consul 
here has written as follows: ; 

“For the successful efforts which you and the 
members of the local Friends Institute have made to 
promote international good-will in this port, I wish 
to tender to you and to them my best thanks on 
behalf of the consulate.” 


Outlook. 


The progress made during the year has exceeded 
our best anticipations, and we are greatly cheered by 
the prospect which is before us. There are some 
members of our institute whom, I believe, ‘secretly 
hope that the cause of Christ may prosper in Chung- 
king; and there are some who, though they do not 


talk about it or make any profession, are yet trying 


Chingsx of Interest 


Alice W. Jones, after a furlough in the New England home, 
sailed the 16th of last month to her field of service, Ramallah, 
Palestine. She was a source of great inspiration and instruc- 
tion while here. 

* *K Xx 

Prof. T. R. Glover, lecturer on Ancient History in Cam- 
bridge University, who contributes the editorial this week, is 
in America for a short time delivering a course of lectures at 
Haverford College. On the 25th ult he spoke on “John Bun- 
yan”; on the 28th on “The Great Age of Greece,” and on the 
Ist and 8th inst., on “Herodotus” and “Euripides,” respectively. 

A 

Friends at Coloma, Ind., have been revived through the 
efforts of Charles R. Axton from Kokomo. His plain, prac- 
tical preaching brought conviction to many, and a number 
were renewed. Several young men have recently joined the 
“United Effort Bible Class” an organized class of young peo- 
ple in the Bible school. 

: okt 

L. Oscar Moon, Field Secretary of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, expects to spend some time in the Elkhorn Valley, Va‘, 
during this month. The work there is progressing in spite of 
drawbacks, the Bible School especially showing some growth 
in numbers and interest. Louisa Williams has been quite ill, 
but is regaining her health. 

ey ae te 

At the recent meeting of the Board of Directors of Friends 
University, Rugby foot-ball was approved as a college sport, 
and the game will be resumed next fall. The Board also 
engaged the University male quartette for two months during 
the summer vacation. The quartette is to travel and give 
entertainments in various places to advertise the University. 

* Kx 

Elwood Scott, assisted by Clifford Pearson, recently closed 
a very successful series of meetings at Milo, Ind. Many peo- 
ple were brought: into the fold of Christ. Several whole fam- 
ilies came confessing their Saviour. Thirty or more additions 
will be made to the church membership. Some prominent 
farmers of the community have joined with Friends. A 
Christian Endeavor will be organized with 30 or 40 members. 

Hh dae 

President Stephen S. Myrick, of Nebraska College, has 
accepted a call to return to foreign missionary service. He 
will become the principal of Mills School, the boys’ depart- 


ment of the Mid-Pacific Institute at Honolulu. The institution | 


| one from the United States will visit Japan. 


to live according to the principles of Jesus Christ. 
The more we associate with this class of men, the 
more are we inclined to believe that there are many 
men in this city who are, according to their light, 
secret disciples of the Master. The Church has for 
long been unpopular with them, and accordingly 
they have held aloof. At the same time the great 
need of the Church in Szchwan is just such men as 
are now with us at the institute. It needs the 
executive ability they possess; and if self-support is 
ever to be realized the Church must win the mer- 
chants. The commercial classes need Christianity, 
and the cause of Christianity needs the commercial 
classes, 


The day of golden opportunity is about to dawn, 
The night is passing, and we are full of hope. 


Amamy Ourselves 


is non-denominational and open to students of all races, the 
most of those now enrolled being Chinese, Japanese and 
Koreans. He will probably leave for the new field of ser- 
vice early in the summer. 

0k hk 


Daisy B. Barr, pastor at Muncie, Ind., sailed from New 
York on the “Colodonia” the 6th inst. She will enter the 
Woodbrook School for a four months’ course of Bible, soci- 
ology and philosophy. She will attend London and Dublin 
Yearly Meetings of Friends and visit meetings within the 
limits of these yearly meetings, returning to Muncie to take 
up her pastorate in the Friends Meeting. During her ab- 
sence Charles W. Sweet will serve as pastor in the meeting. 


* * x 


William I. Moore, whose obituary appears this week, was 
for thirty years an earnest and faithful minister of the Gos- 
pel. He served Canada Yearly Meeting as clerk for seven 
years, was pastor in Toronto for ten years and was Superin- 
intendent of Mission Work in western Canada for five years. 
Just a year ago he was forced to give up his work at Swarth- 
more, Sask., on account of failing health. He will be greatly 


missed—a fact which assures_us that great is his reward. 
* Ok O* 


Julia Hoge and Rachel N. Hoge, Lincoln, visited the 
Young People’s Meeting at Eutaw Street, Baltimore, on the 
24th ult. and read two exceedingly interesting papers on Mis- 
sions. The one by Julia Hoge was on the early development 
of modern missions of Friends, especially in Mexico, while’ 
Rachel Hoge gave a complete summary of the present work 
carried on by Friends at eighteen stations in ten different 


| countries, tracing it rapidly and clearly from the start in each 


All present enjoyed the evening. 
* ok * 


place. 


Inazo Nitobe, who is spending some months in this coun- 
try on an errand of peace and good will from Japan, spent 
six weeks in Baltimore. Under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation, lecturers from this country and from 
Japan are to visit in turn and use their influence to promote 
good fellowship and a mutual understanding. Inazo Nitobe 
has the honor to be the first one selected, and next year some- 
Dr. Nitobe, 
while in this country, will lecture at six leading universities 
and speak at less formal gatherings as he has the opportunity. 
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The Friends of the Connecticut Valley met in the home of 
Hannah H. and Ellen A. Winslow, 100 Monmouth Street, 
Springfield, Mass., for their fourth annual gathering on First- 
day, Third month 24th. In spite of the stormy weather, there 
were 24 present. The messages of Chas. H. Jones and wife, 
Amesbury, Mass., were much appreciated by all. There was 
a strong gospel sermon based on John 15, inspiring to more 
unselfish Christian living, with the earnest purpose to win 
others for Christ. A deep sense of the power of the Holy 
Spirit’s presence was manifest and several took part in the 
service. 

eek, fag 


The lecture course of six numbers which has been con- 
ducted this year by the Young People’s organized class of the 
Spiceland (Ind.) Friends Bible school, has been a great suc- 
cess throughout. A high grade of entertainments has been 
maintained and the good people of Spiceland and vicinity re- 
sponded loyally to the splendid efforts of the young people of 
the class. 

The last number of the course was given by the Earlham 
College Glee Club, the 27th ult., and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a packed house. . 

The Young People’s organized class is certainly to be con- 
gratulated on this the crowning success of their most suc- 
cessful course, and the community on the splendid worth of 
the class. 

* * Ok 


The special meetings held by Friends at St. Marys, Ohio, 
from the 6th to the 31st ult. were of untold blessing to the 
Society. John Kittrell and wife, from Farmland, Ind., were 
present from the 1oth to the 24th. The weather conditions as 
a whole were a hindrance to the meetings ; nevertheless good 
results were obtained. Twenty-seven persons have united with 
Friends. Most of them were adults. The growth of the 
meeting which was expected to follow the building of a new 
place of worship is being realized. The Bible school is stead- 
ily climbing to the one hundred mark. A Christian En- 
deavor has been started and the promise is that it will be a 
vigorous one. 

Elias Proctor and William Campbell and die wives, from 
Traverse City, Mich., have located here and are a great help 
to the meeting. 

at wee 


The ninth annual meeting for railroad men and their fam- 
ilies was held at the Friends Memorial Church building, 
Muncie, Ind., the evening of the 31st ult. Special music was 
a feature of the occasion. Jos. A. Goddard, Superintendent 
of the Bible school, formally welcomed the railroad men and 
L. A. Clark responded. Secretary Titus, of the Railroad 
Y. M. C. A. of Indianapolis, congratulated the men on their 
interest, and Chas. EF. Hiatt, of Marion, a former pastor in 
the meeting, gave some reminiscences of the early meetings. 
Just before Daisy B. Barr delivered the special sermon C. H. 
Roemer presented her with a bouquet of roses on behalf of 
the railroad men. She then spoke on “The Invitation of God 
to Men.” ; 

This service was first conceived by John W. Hawk, a mem- 


ber of the meeting and chief train dispatcher on the L. E. & 


W. R. R. for twenty-two years. It has become very popular 
among the railroad men, and the crowd which assembled, the 
ZIst ult., could not be,accommodated at the commodious 
meeting-house. Many were turned away. 

nee ie) 


The Interchange gives the following account of John S&S. 
Hoyland’s recent trip to Baltimore: 
“Baltimore Friends, especially the younger ones, have had 


the pleasure and profit of another interesting and helpful visit 
from this leader of the Forward Movement among English 
young Friends. He spent his vacation in the middle of this 
[Third] month among the Friends of both branches in Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore Yearly Meetings, being in or near 
Baltimore from the 13th to the 15th. What he seems to like 
best is to meet earnest and interested Friends in little groups 
for a T. I. O. (talk it over), but one larger meeting was held 
on the evening of the 15th at the Eutaw Street Meeting- 
House attended also by Friends from Park Avenue and from 
Light Street. While deeply concerned that Friends may rec- 
ognize the bearing of their faith upon daily living and social 
relations, having great faith in the value of Adult Schools, his 
especial concern is for the presentation of spiritual, or one 
may say the mystical message of direct and personal relations 
with the Father and the effective way of drawing others into 
the same experience. ‘This, of course, lays much emphasis 
upon the meeting for worship, as distinguished from a “ser- 
vice” conducted by one man. 

“In common with many other English Friends, he is much 
interested in bringing the two branches of Friends closer to- 
gether, and prefers to visit and work where he can have joint 
meetings. Such a gathering is planned for the Whittier Guest 
House in Seventh month, following a conference at Haver- 
ford which he and several other young English Friends ex- 
pect to attend. From there they are planning to be at Pocono 
Lake Preserve for a week before going to Winona Lake 
Conference.” 


Correspondence 


To THE Epitor of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I have just received word that Frances Liter, a minister, 
who has been a missionary at both Douglas and Kake Islands, 
Alaska, is now lying very low and suffering very much with 
asthma. She was placed in the Bethel (Deaconess) Hospital, 
at Colorado Springs, on the 23d ult. I am informed that 
her own funds were about exhausted and that the Friends at 
Colorado Springs paid the hospital charge for the first week, 
which was reduced to $10. 

The Friends at Colorado Springs do not feel that they can 
continue to take care of her without assistance if her illness 
is'prolonged. She was formerly a member of Timbered Hills 
Monthly Meeting, Kan., and has also lived at many other 
places, and I have no doubt many friends will be glad to 
contribute to her assistance. 

I have not taken time to correspond with other members of 
our Board, but feel justified in proposing that contributions 
for her be forwarded to our treasurer, Wallace Kemp, Citi- 
zens’ State Bank, Wichita, Kan., which will be promptly for- 
warded and accounted for. 

Thy friend, 
Francis A. WRIGHT, 
Chairman Kansas Yearly Meeting 
Foreign Missionary Board. 


Bird 


Moorr.—At his father’s home, Clarksburg, Ontario, Canada, 
Third month 7, 1912, William Ira Moore, in his fiftieth year. 
He was a life-long member of Friends. 

Osrorne.—At his residence in Indianapolis, Ind., Second 
month 23, 1912, Wyatt Osborne, in his seventy-fifth year. He 
was a birthright member of Friends, and an elder of Second 
Church in Indianapolis, where his valuable counsel will be 
greatly missed. He was also prominent in church affairs of 
Western Yearly Meeting. 


in | Pa 


— 
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Netus in Brief 


Mary Davis accompanied Gustave 
Hamel in an aeroplane from Hendon, 
France to Dover, England, the 2d inst. 
She has the distinction of being the first 
woman to fly across the English 
Channel. 

ft. oe oo 

The death of C. P. Rodgers, whose 
aeroplane flight from ocean to ocean 
only a few months ago held the atten- 
tion of the country for weeks in dra- 
matic suspense, is another of the un- 
necessary sacrifices charged up against 
the record of the new art. 

Se eee” 


_ The oil fields of Louisiana are prov- 
ing unexpectedly rich. Near Vivian, 
which is near Shreveport, the Standard 
oil prospectors recently struck a 
“gusher” of almost the first magnitude, 
and the gas pressure is so great that no 
way has yet been found of controlling it. 
* 


No country is better off than Switz- 
erland in the matter of water-power, and 
vast resources of force are still unutil- 
ized. It is now proposed to electrify 
all the State railways and to supply the 


TOO MUCH STARCH. 
A FOOD PROBLEM. 


An Asheville man tells how right food 
did that which medicines had failed to 
accomplish : 

“For more than fifteen years,” he 
says, “I was afflicted with stomach 
trouble and intestinal indigestion, gas 
forming in stomach and bowels and giv- 
ing me great distress. These condi- 
tions were undoubtedly due to the 


-starchy food I ate, white bread, pota- 


toes, etc., and didn’t digest. I grew 
worse with time, till, two years ago, I 
had an attack which the doctor diag- 
nosed as appendicitis. When the sur- 
geon operated on me, however, it was 
found that my trouble was ulcer of the 
pancreas, instead of appendicitis. 

“Since that time I have had several 
such attacks, suffering greatly. The last 
attack was about three months ago, and 
I endured untold agonies. 

“The doctor then said that I would 
have to eat less starchy stuff, so I began 
the use of Grape-Nuts food, for I knew 
it to be pre-digested, and have con- 
tinued same with most gratifying re- 
sults. It has built me up wonderfully. 
I gained 10 pounds in the first eight 
weeks that I used Grape-Nuts; my gen- 
eral health is better than ever before, 
my brain is clearer and my _ nerves 
stronger. 

“For breakfast and dinner, each, I 
take four teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts 
with cream, a small slice of dry toast, an 
egg soft boiled and a cup of Postum; 
and I make the evening meal on Grape- 
Nuts and cream alone—this gives me a 
good night’s rest. I am well again.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pack- 
ages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time? They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


energy needed from. the 
water-powers not yet developed. Already 


most of the funicular railways employ | 


electricity. 
, x * x 
Both Arizona and New Mexico are 
now fully represented in the Senate. By 
lot it has been determined that Henry 


F. Ashurst of Arizona, and T. B. Car- | 


numerous | 


ton, of New Mexico, will serve for six | 


years; A. B. Fall, of New Mexico, for 


two years, and Marcus A. Smith, of | 


Arizona, for four years. 

ae 
The last surviving member of the 
guard of honor which stood over the 
body of President Lincoln when it lay 
in Independence Hall in Fourth month, 
1865, Col. Samuel Bell, Philadelphia, is 
dead at the age of eighty-five years. He 


had been for thirty-seven years clerk of | 


the United States Circuit Court. for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania and 
also United States Commissioner. 


Notices. 


A Laymen’s Missionary Conference 
will be held at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
Seventh month 24th to 28th. Those de- 
siring further information can apply to 


F. J. Michel, 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. | 
ek, 


The Ministerial Conference of West- | 


ern Yearly Meeting will be held in Dan- 


ville, Ind., Fifth month 7th and 8th, the | 


program to be announced later. 


F. J. Core, 


* *« OK 


TRAINING FOR LEADERS SILVER BAY CON- | 


FERENCE. 

Among the innovations that will char- 
acterize the Missionary Education Move- 
ment Conference at Silver Bay on Lake 
George, Seventh month 12th to 2tst, this 
vear, will be a special program for Lay- 


men under the leadership of Mr. J. | 


Campbell White, general secretary of 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 
Additional information concerning the 


conference may be had by addressing | 


Missionary Education Movement, 156 
Fifth Ave. New York. 


Nein Publications. 


The War God, by Israel Zangwill. 


Publishers, The Macmillan Co., New 


York. .$1.25 net. 


In this work the author vividly sets | 
forth in a tragedy of five acts the con- | 


flict between the prevailing ideas of a 
social order buttressed on force and the 
Tolstoian conception of a society actu- 
ated by a spirit of non-resistance. The 
passing of the old order and the com- 
ing of the new can be no less than a 
tragedy, and so it is pictured with 
Shakespearean art. 
acter in the play is Count Frithiof, who 
is the embodiment of the spirit of non- 
resistance. Next to him with keen and 
cutting logic, is The Lady Norna, the 
able exponent of armed peace; while 
Count Torgrim, chancelor of Gothia, 
stands for the orthodox idea of empire. 
With arms and diplomacy he consumes 
his powers building and buttressing a 
great state only to find it passing, at the 
end, into a new order in which the spirit 
of Frithiof prevails. Frithiof’s leading 
conception is summed up in the follow- 
ing passage: 


The leading char- | 


{| Makes the finest, light- 
est,best flavored biscuit, 
hot-breads, cake and 
peed: Renders the 
ood more digestible 
and wholesome. 


O gentle lady, consequences rest 

With God alone—ours but to do the 
right, 

To go on Christian crutches, as you say, 

Seeing we lack the strength to go un- 
aided, 

What comes is 
human foresight 

Purblindly would forecast effects. 
day 

I may appear a prop to Government, 

To-morrow this same teaching may up- 
root it. 

Resist not evil, but reform yourself. 


The hope of Frithiof is voiced when 
he picked up the spade with which his 
grave was dug and said: 

And this? You think this tool can 
cover me? 
Me linked to all the stars, and one with 

God? 

Why, roll these mountains on me, and 

I rise! 

My spirit spreading through all Time to 
come, : 

Shall leaven breeds 
unborn, 

Till at the grave of War all peoples 
stand 

And plant the rose of universal Love. 


God’s concern—our 


To- 


nations, races, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


WANTED—By a Friend, some position of 
trust for the summer. Inquire X, care of 
AMERICAN FRIEND. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS DESIRED in a 
refined home in Washington. Very convenient 


| to car line and Union Station. Laura N. 


Wixeon, 46 Bryant St., Washington, D. C. 


YOUR PRINTED 
MATTER 


No matter what you need, or where you are 
located, it will pay you to get our 
ideas before ordering, 


We Can Improve 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 


921-923 Filbert Street -- PHILADELPHIA 
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Urarly Meetings in 1912 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, Fourth month 15th. 


Charles S. Carter, Clerk, West Chester,. 


Pa, R. D. 7. Rebecca S. Conard, Clerk, 
Lansdowne, ae 

New York Yearly Meeting at Pough- 
keepsie N. Y. Fifth month 29th. James 
Wood, Clerk, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

Nebraska Yearly Meeting at Central 
City Neb. Fifth month 20th. George D. 
Weeks, Clerk, Denver, Colo. 

New England Yearly Meeting at Vas- 
salboro, Maine, Sixth month 26th. Wal- 
ter S. Meader, Clerk, Gonic, N. H. 

California Yearly Meeting at Whittier, 
Cal., Sixth month 25th. John Chaw- 
ner, Clerk, 765 Summit Avenue, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, at Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 27th. Wil- 
liam Harris, Clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, at Newberg, 
Ore., Sixth month 13th. Julius C. Hod- 
son, Clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

North’ Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, Clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
Albert J. Brown, Clerk, Wilmington, O. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 2oth. Edward 
Mott, Clerk, 2734 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 11th. George H. 
Moore, Clerk, Westfield, Ind. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Timothy 
Nicholson, Clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, at Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 9th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, Clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 


Five Years Meeting, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., Tenth month 15th. James Wood, 
Clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 15th. Allen 
C. Thomas, Clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


THE CHRISTIAN sis'eonave 
AND CONDUCT 
FIVE Strong Addresses BY WM. EVANS, D. D. 
The Christian and His Bible; The Christian and His 
Amusement; The Christian in Business; The Christian 
and the Family; The Christian and His Future Reward. 
k@= Eager listeners representing as many as twelve 
denominations followed weekly these lectures, and 
many requested their early publication. 
Art Stock Covers, 25c net. Full Cloth Covers, 50c net. 


Bible Institute Colportage Ass’n, 826 La Salle Ave., Chicage 


Guaranteed to Bloom 
Selectedtosuit yourlocality. Ontheir 
ownroots. Vigorous,healthy bushes, 
bearing an abundance of fragrant 
blooms. All colors. 


(i]Conard & Jones Roses 


Write for our New Rose Book,showing lead- 
ing roses in natural colors, Rose Lover’s 


Calendar, ‘‘How to Grow Roses,” and 
Book « Free Delivery Offer. i. 
Mailed) The Conard & Jones Co., Box 28, West Grove, Pa, 


Free Rose Specialists+50 years’ experience. 
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PHONE CONT TIONS 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 


HERMAN NEWMAN 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Yarnall 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


Ti8 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


eo eaiiognt ah TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
Bett TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


COMMERICAL 


IDAHO 


is still a land of great opportunities 


GREENLEAF 


is in the big and growing Friends community. We believe 
no part of the United States has as many advantages of 
climate, soil, water, unusual productiveness of fruits of highest 
quality, of grains, grasses and vegetables, as do these sheltered 
valleys of low altitude of southwest Idaho. They are 
especially adapted also to the production of all kinds of live 
stock, dairy products, poultry and honey. 

Greenleaf now has Railroad operating, and offers good 
openings for several lines of business. With Friends Church 
of nearly 250 members and a flourishing Academy, we think 
no point in the northwest has so many attractions for 
Friends. For more complete information address 


WILL BINFORD, Secretary, 
Greenleaf Real Estate Co., Greenleaf, Idaho 


CHEAP FARMS IN CANADA 


In Friends Settlement 


OnE oF Many: ONE-HALF SECTION, 
ONE-HALF MILE FROM CHURCH 


All ready for seeding; good seven roomed 
house; 250 bushels seed wheat; 100 bushels seed 
barley; 300 bushels seed oats. $35 per acre, 
one-half cash. Possession at once. Or will 
furnish responsible renter for half crop. Must 
sell before seeding, or $40 per acre. 


Correspond with 
Rev. Ernest Howard 
Swarthmore, Sask., Canada 


byt FARM T<Oll Farm MonTGAcEs|| 


ow fOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 
We collect and remit interest wherever 
Write for booklet and list. 


forty years, 


| investors desire. 


ELLSWORTH And JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IiOWA. 


Custom of Friends 


M I EL i I N E R 26 specially solicited 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. 


Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upward 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres, and 
Asst. Trust Officer. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 


SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

J. THOMAS MOORH, Mgr. Insurance Dept. 
WILLIAM C, CRAIGEH, Title Officer. 
JOHN WAY, Assistant Treasurer 

J. SMITH HART, Insurance Supervisor. 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

WILLIAM LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, JR. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L. RUE 
GEORGE WOOD 
CHARLES H. HARDING 


MT-KISCO, 
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O LOVE GOD is to love His character. 
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moments in which we have not been pure, is to love 
God. God is Love; and to love men till private 
‘attachments have expanded into a philanthropy which 
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compassion—that is to love God. God is Truth. 
To be true, to hate every form of falsehood, to live a 
brave, true, real life—that is to love God. God is 
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She International Bible School Peexon 


SECOND QUARTER, LESSON IV. 


FOURTH MONTH 28, IQI2. 


THE BEATITUDES. 
MATTHEW 5: I-12. 


GoLtpEN Trext.—Blessed are the pure in heart; 


shall see God. Matt. 5:8. 


for they 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fourth month 22d. Beatitudes. 
Third-day. Biessedness of the righteous. 


Fourth-day. 


Seventh-day. 


First-day. Courage and patience. 


‘Time.—Sometime during the summer 
Of. fi D.. 20 


Place—On a hill west of the Sea of 
Galilee—some think on the Horns of 
Hattin. 


Parallel Passages.—There is no exact 
parallel, though there are great re- 
semblances to Luke 6: 20-26. 

The Beatitudes are among the most 
familiar passages of the Bible; so 
familiar, indeed, that their full meaning 
is perhaps sometimes lost sight of. The 
whole sermon on the Mount has been 
called the “Charter of the Kingdom.” 
It does not, however, touch on some of 
the deepest teachings of Christ, but em- 
phasizes practical rather than doc- 
trinal Christianity. 

Many interesting questions are pre- 
sented in comparing Matthew with 
Luke. It is impossible even to enter 
upon the discussion. Suffice it to say 
that perhaps “most scholars believe that 
Matthew and Luke give us divergent 
reports of one and the same discourse.” 
But after all, the surpreme question for 
us is, What is the meaning of the dis- 
course as we have it? We may say the 
sermon is “The Ideal Christian Life.” 

1. “The multitudes.” This implies 
that Jesus had been preaching some 
“time, and had attracted great attention. 
“The mountain.” R. V. Possibly the 
upland as opposed to, “by the seaside.” 
“Had sat down.” The usual attitude for 
a Jewish Rabbi. 

2. “Opened his mouth.” An _ ex- 
pression denoting a formal discourse. 

3. “Blessed.” This is not that which 
the persons described feel themselves; 
it is something attributed to them by 
others—in this instance by God. “Poor 
in spirit.” Not those who are lacking 
in spiritual gifts; “it is those who feel 
their great needs, and their entire de- 
pendence upon God for all that they 
require.’ “For theirs is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” This is not the reward of 
being poor, but the result of it. Note 
that in each beatitude the emphasis is on 
the pronouns—theirs, they. 

4. se Mourns Notwalliethat smoturn: 
much depends on the cause and char- 
acter of the mourning. The idea here 
seems to be mourning for sin—it is the 
“Godly sorrow that worketh repentence.” 
(Compare Isa. 61:2). 

5. “The meek.” It is not easy to 
draw an exact distinction between “poor 
in spirit” and “meek.” “The meek are 
those who are voluntarily submissive in 
spirit in the face of wrongs and adver- 
sities and misunderstanding.” This 


Tenderness toward the lowly. 
Fifth-day. Blessedness of true penitence. 

Sixth-day. The Christ-like spirit. 
Steadfastness and hope. 


Matt. 5: I-12. 
Sommers 

Isa. 57: 15-20. 
lie Coty Seno: 
TePets 39-17: 
I Pet. 4:12-19. 
II-Cor,.65:1-16. 


meekness is due, not to want of spirit, 
but to strong self-control, and obedience 
to the will of God. “Self- -mastery is 
the road to world-mastery.” This 
beatitude is taken from the Old Testa- 
ment. (Psa. 37:11.) Exactly what is 
meant by “inherit the earth” has given 
rise to much discussion. Some think it 
means that such as described are the 
only ones who have a real understand- 
ing enjoyment of God’s temporal gifts. 
Others think it means that slowly men 
of the character described will become 
increasingly influential and successful. 
6. “Hunger and thirst.” The Beati- 
tude of strenuous desire. Note that it 
is not the possession of righteousness, 
but the longing after it that is blessed. 
We should ever have a hunger and thirst 
for something better. We are to go 
from strength to strength. Not to ad- 
vance is to go back. (Psa. 107: 5-9.) 
7, “Merciful,” No matter how 
much we may claim “simple justice,” 
mercy must not be eliminated. (Com- 
pare Psa. 112 14 >"also Romie sie hry, 


1:17). It is often true in the world 
at large that merciful men do obtain 
mercy. 

8. “Pure in heart.” This is per- 


haps best explained by Psa. 24:3, 4. It 
is the pureminded man who can best 
see God in all His works, and is most 
conscious of God’s presence in his heart. 

9g. “Peacemakers.” ‘The Messiah is 
the Prince of Peace and the Kingdom 
He came to found is a Kingdom of 
Peace. All peacemakers, therefore, are 
spreading His sovereignty and the rule 
of the Father, and they shall be called 


sons of God, for such they are.” (I John 
Sia pele NP 4) 
10. “This Beatitude promises the 


highest blessings to those who, in trust, 
patience, and forgiveness, uphold the 
Gospel, and allow the persecution to 
fulfil its own true mission in their lives 
and in the Church.” (Heb. 12: 5-11). 

II, 12. Direct application of verse 10 
to the disciples. 


Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 
Rut he with a chuckle replied, 
‘That maybe it couldn’t, but he would be 


one 

Who wouldn’t savy so till he tried. 

So he buckled right in with the trace 
of a grin 

On his face. If he worried, he hid it. 

He started to sing as he tackled the 
thine 

That couldn’t be done—and he did it! 

dgar A. Guest. 


L 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH: MONTH 28, IQI2. 
THE HOME MISSIONS OF MY 
DENOMINATION. A BIRD’S- 
EYE VIEW. 

(Ps. 33: 8-22.) 

DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
FOURTH MONTH 22, IQI2. 


II. The home field. Matt. 9: 35-38. 
Ill. Home-field orders. Matt. 10: 5-8. 
IV. How missions grow. Acts. 8: 1-4. 
V. Mission visitation. Acts I1: 19-26. 
VIV* Instructions.” “lrt"2 2127, 
VII. “Infectious zeal. “Il Cor.’o% 3, 2: 


What room is there for your mission- 
ary work? 
What can you do for the foreign im- 
migrant? 
Name one way of helping home mis- 
sionaries. 
POINTERS. 


The church that neglects home mis- 
sions will soon be without a mission. 
* ok x 
Home mission work has a negative as 
well as a positive side—it consists in 
fighting the evil within reach, and in 
saving the man next to us. 
eae 
It is easier to have a sentimental re- 
gard for mankind in general than to 
love each of our neighbors in particular; 
but it is personal affection that counts in 
home mission work. 
#5 x 


Home mission work should be done by 
home people. An outsider may help us 
get into the work, but he should not do 
the work for us. Unless we leave the 
responsibility where God puts it, we 
shall not prosper. 


QUOTATIONS, 


When the church recognizes her social 
mission she will move on to victory.— 
Josiah Strong. 

CP eae 

This country must be leavened with 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, or it will 
go the way of all other godless nations. 
—M. Greene. 

* x 
are coming to a harvest such as 
earth has never known; 
Out of every tongue and nation God is 
gathering His own. 
—W. L. Morehouse. 


We 


The Sabbath is necessary, not because 
it-is commanded; but it is commanded 
because it is necessary.—F. W. Robert- 
son. 

Ok Ox 

When a man has learned to know the 
infinite love of God in Christ to him, 
then he discovers something which can- 
not elude his hold, and an affection 
which will not grow cold. 

en 
x * Ox 

To become like Christ is the thing 
before which every ambition is folly, 
and all lower achievement vain. Those 
only who make this quest the supreme 
desire and passion of their lives can 
even begin to hope to reach it. 

—Henry Drummond, 


Robertson. 
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The Miracle Again 
There are many things in this world, crowded with. 
mysteries as it is, which impress us with awe and 
wonder. / 
Luther, at one of the most trying and discouraging 
periods of his life, wrote to a friend: ‘‘I have 
The first was that, as I 


looked out of my window, I saw the stars and the 


recently seen two miracles. 


sky and the whole vault of heaven, with no pillars 
to support it; and yet the sky did not fall, and the 
vault remained fast. But there are some who want 
to see the pillars and would like to clasp and feel 
them. And when they are unable to do so they 
fidget and tremble as if the sky would certainly 
fall in. % 


roll above us, so heavy that they looked like great 


Seat Again, I saw great, thick clouds 
seas, and I saw no ground on which they could rest 
nor any barrels to hold them, and yet they fell not 
When they 


had passed by, the rainbow shone forth, the rainbow 


on us, but threatened us and floated on. 
which was the floor that held them up. It is such 
a weak and thin little floor and roof that it was 
almost lost in the clouds, and looked more like a 
ray coming through a stained glass window than like 
a strong floor, so that it was as marvelous as the 
weight of the clouds. It actually happened that this 
seemingly frail shadow held up the weight of water 
and protected us. But some people look at the thick- 
ness of the cloud and the thinness of the ray, and 
they fear and worry.” 

Another great man who lived more than two hun- 
dred years after Luther, Immanuel Kant, used to 
say: ‘Two things fill me with unutterable awe, the 
silent stars above me and the moral law within me,” 
and most thoughtful persons must have. felt this 
speechless awe, I am sure, as they have looked up and 
looked within. But there is one thing which fills 
me with profounder wonder than Luther’s rain- 
bow bridge or Kant’s silent stars, and that is the 


re-awakening of the world in springtime. It seems 
some of these mornings almost as though we might 
hear the sons of God once more shouting for joy 
as they behold the new miracle of re-creation going 
on. If we were not dulled by habit and made callous 
by seeing the miracle repeated, we should look upon 
this new stream of life with those large eyes of 
wonder with which the first Adam saw his fresh- 
made world. JI am not surprised that men in all 
ages have taken this re-birth of the world in spring 
as a parable of a deeper re-birth. Long before there 
was a Christian Easter, with its symbols of flowers 
and eggs, men celebrated the opening of the flowers 
and the hatching of the eggs because they saw in 
these events a gateway into a deeper mystery and 
were touched with wonder as to whether the soul 
might not also have its re-awakening and its new 
vareer of life. That Power that guides the unfold- 
ing of the acorn and pushes up the oak, that Mind 
that brings the gorgeous butterfly out of the dull 
cocoon and raises it to its new and winged career, 


“swallow up mortality with 


may well know how to 
life” and bring us and ours to a higher stage of 
being. This new and greater miracle of another 
life beyond does not stagger us much after we have 
fully entered into the wonder of the spring. It is 
no more difficult to carry a soul safely over the 
bridge of death into the light and joy of a new 
world of life than it is to make a spring dandelion 
out of one of those strange winged seeds which a 
But here 
is the dandelion! We 


hardly stop to look down into its yellow face or to 


child carelessly blew away last summer. 


It is “common” enough. 


meditate on the wonder of its arrival over the narrow 
bridge of that flying seed. But if we could pene- 
trate all its mysteries, could know it root and all and 
all in all, we could see through all the mysteries 
there are, and we should find it easy to say: “I 
believe in the resurrection from the dead and in the 


R. M. J. 


life everlasting.” 
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Current Events an Caoniments 


Statistical Snares 

Elsewhere in this issue appears “Another View of 
Friends Statistics,” by Harry R. Hole, which reflects 
a conviction very general among American Friends 
relative to the pastoral system. It raises a number 
of interesting questions. One statement in particular 
deserves careful study. It reads: 

The pastoral system has sometimes _ been 
charged with failure on a basis of judgment 
az inequitable as was the case in the familiar 
story of “bricks without straw.” For example, 
we have imagined that fifteen meetings with 
“supported” ministers should gain so rapidly as 
to counterbalance the losses in twenty-five other 
meetings in which such provision is not made. 
Note the conditions here premised: [Fifteen meet- 

ings with “supported” ministers gain; twenty-five 


meetings without ‘‘supported” ministers lose. The 
figures, while not to be taken too hterally, yet 


instance a general situation that has done much to 
fasten an alien pastoral system on Friends. Harry 
Hole thinks it obviously unfair, in the event of 
net decrease in the forty meetings, to infer that the 
decline is due to the “supported” minister or pastoral 
system. The case, however, is not so clear as he 
seems to think. Indeed, it is quite probable that 
the introduction of the pastoral system is in large 
measure responsible for the decline in the pastorless 
meetings. Among Friends the measure of success 
in some of our pastoral meetings has proved the 
undoing of a number of other meetings. It has been 
the means of diverting Friends from their ideal of 
maintaining a meeting for wor ship, the responsibility 
for which rests upon the whole congregation; and 
instead of making a careful study of the means for 
strengthening and adjusting a truly Quaker system 
to present conditions, they have rested hopelessly on 
their oars, longing for the coming of a pastor like 
the one in the successful meeting. This is actually 
the situation in many of our pastorless meetings, and 
is in a large measure responsible for their decline. 

Harry Hole goes on to say that ‘‘the pastor has 
often been employed only as a last resort where the 
meeting has already lost its stand in the community 
and is face to face with extinction.” This 
undoubtedly describes the change that has taken 
place in many meetings, and in such cases we are 
face to face with the question ; Have we in turning 
to the present pastoral system placed our dependence 
upon a “broken reed” ? 


* 
General Decline in Rural Districts 


In the above discussion we have taken for granted 
that pastoral meetings gain ; this, however, is an open 
question, A study of the situation in pastoral 
denominations is not altogether reassuring, especially 
in country districts. The following is taken from a 


discussion of “Baptist Forces in the Rural Districts,” 
in a recent number of The Standard: 

Within the last twenty years every State east 
of the Rocky Mountains and north of Oklahoma 
has lost in the number of rural churches, and 
the churches that remain have lost in member- 
ship. During this same period few rural! 
churches have been organized in the North. 

In the State of Hlinois 500 church pees 
in the open country now stand vacant and are 
being converted into shops, barns and tenant- 
houses. In one section of the rural half of 
Rhode Island there is a strip twelve miles wide 
along’ the Connecticut line in which it has been 
estimated that out of 59 churches that had 
buildings only 9 had resident pastors. In the 
States of Minnesota, Nebraska and Iowa im 
twenty-five years 281 Baptist churches have 
been dropped from the lists and 82 more are 
now on the pdéint of being abandoned. Accord- 
ing to the latest report of the committee on rural’ 
ehurehes in Ohio there are 475 white Baptist 
ehurches; 250 are rural churehes, of these 150° 
are pastorless and 100 would be classed as 
decadent. ; 

% * * * * % c % * 

Let us confess at once that we do not have 
sufficient knowledge for a complete solution. 
The methods of the past are proving insufficient 
to meet the new conditions. Every denomina- 
tion recognizes it as the unsolved problem. The 
cirenit rider who conquered the Mississippi 
Valley for Christ is inadequate for this new 
task. The first call is for more light. 


Bd 
Have Friends Anything to Contribute? 


As Friends, have we anything to contribute 
toward a solution of this problem? I think we have,. 
providing we adhere to our principles and insist on 
working out a pastoral scheme in which the local 
church shall be expected to carry the responsibility 
of the meeting for worship just as it now carries the 
responsibility. for Bible school and young people’s 
work. This does not mean that Friends should not 
have a pastoral system in which many trained work- 
ers, or “secretaries,” will be enlisted. In the present 
situation, however, these secretaries would of neces- 
sity be fewer in number than our local meetings. 
The pastoral demands of the large meetings, espe- 
cially in cities, would doubtless justify the employ- 
ment of a local secretary, but in most of the field 
an itinerating secretary 1s to be preferred, first, 
because it leaves the local pastoral committee with 
the burden of the work; second, because it is not 
possible for Friends to supply all our meetings with 
men gifted for the work (and the weaker meetings 
need the advice and council of trained workers as 
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much, if not more, than do the stronger meetings) ; 
and, third, because many of our meetings are not 
able to pay enough to support and train a gifted 
worker. With the present standards of living no one 
should be asked to remain in this line of work for 
Jess than from $1,400 to $2,500 a year, according 
to the locality and work. ’ 


Jo 
A Case in Point 


I am strengthened in the above convictions by 
reports like the following, which I believe to be 
typical of the situation in many of our country meet- 
ings. The item appeared within the past year in a 
Friends paper in the Middle West: 

Although the weather has been extremely hot 
and dry, and the crops have failed, and we are 
without a pastor, still our Sunday-school and 
Endeavor work has not lagged, but is rather on 
the increase. 

——— ——— was with us on the night 
of the 10th of August, and. addressed a fairly 
large and attentive audience of young people. 
During the testimony service many expressed a 
‘desire and determination to do better work and 
live truer lives, requesting the prayers of other 
Endeayorers. This society is largely composed 
of young people striving to do their best for 
Christ and: for the Church, even though they 
have no pastor and few Church workers to aid 
them. 

Here is a meetmg with a Bible school and young 
people’s society “‘on the increase,” and why? Because 
the local workers take care of these activities, and 
in doing so sustam their spiritual life and the life 
of the meeting. On the other hand, it is evident 
‘that among the handicaps to the work is the longing 
for an employed pastor. The question before us is: 
If this meeting wére permeated with the true Quaker 
ideal of worship, and its members were under the 
responsibility of the pastoral work as they are of 
the Bible school work, would it not be possible for 
them, with the help and council of an itinerating 
pastoral secretary, to be a growing church, alive in 
‘every department ? 


# 


‘Clara Barton Dead 


Clara Barton, founder of the Red Cross Society 
in the United States, died at her home in Glen Kcho, 
Md., on the morning of the 12th inst. She cele- 
‘brated her ninetieth birthday Twelfth month 25th 
last, when she received many messages of con- 
gratulation from all parts of the world. She began 
her career asa school teacher, but ill health soon 
‘ealled her from this vocation, and she became a 
‘Government employe im one of the departments at 
Washington under President Buchanan. She was 
‘serving in this capacity when the first wounded 
soldiers were brought ito the capital. She was 


impressed with their great need for proper nursing, 
and immediately began to organize a system of 
relief. Her services on the battlefields of the Civil 
War and the Franco-Prussian War made her known 
and admired while she was yet a young woman. 
After the establishment of the Rel Cross in this 


country—which was brought about by her in Presi- 
dent Arthur’s administration—she served as_ its 


president for twenty-three years, resigning in 1904. 
ad 
The New Home Rule Bill 

The much-talked-of Home Rule Bill is finally 
before the British House of Commons. It is the 
outgrowth of twenty-six years of discussion and 
agitation. There have always been three great difti- 
culties in the drafting of bills for Irish home rule. 
One has to do with the necessary safeguards for the 
Protestant minority; the other lies in the question 
of the financial relations between  self-governed 
Treland and the British exchequer; the third is the 
stumbling-block of the retention or exclusion of Irish 
members of the House of Commons. To take the 
last matter first, the present scheme proposes to 
retain 42 Irish members, with power to vote on all 
questions. Under the present union, Ireland is’ 
entitled to 103 members; on the strict basis of popu- 
lation, she ought to have about 70, so that the drop 
to 42 obviously represents a compromise and is one 
measure of the concession which Ireland is ready to 
make in order to secure a freer hand in her local 
government. 

Relative to religious liberty the safeguards are 
more numerous and explicit than in the former 
Gladstone measures, while the relatively high tax 
which Ireland pays over and above the Scotch and 
Welsh tax is to be equalized by handing over to the 
Irish exchequer from the British $2,500,000 the first 
year, and then gradually lessened sums until the 
payment of $1,000,000 is reached. 


»* 
The Manufacture of Phosphorus Matches Prohibited 


A great triumph for the humanitarian spirit of 
the American people has been achieved in the enact- 
ment of a law imposing a prohibitive tax upon the 
sale of matches containing white phosphorus. While 
the measure is in the form of a revenue bill, it is 
not expected to raise revenue, but to stop altogether 
the manufacture of phosphorus matches. 

The objection to the use of white phosphorus is 
the hideous danger of maiming to which it exposes 
the operatives in the match factories. Its poisonous 
fumes attack the teeth of men and women who handle 
it, and by entering through decaying roots into the 
jawbone, set up a necrosis that only the frightfully 
disfiguring removal of the jaw can check. Humane 
manufacturers have sought to avoid the disease by 
strict dental attention to the teeth of their employes 
and by forced ventilation in the factories; but none 
of these methods have sufficed to avert the danger. 
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Historical Attitude of the Church Toward the 
Scriptures 


BY RAYNER W. KELSEY. 


(Concluded from last week.) 

But the Bible was not lost, and when it was 
rediscovered by the laity an awakening came. ‘The 
heretical sects that sprang up in France during the 
12th and 13th centuries flourished upon the study 
of the Scriptures. It is recorded that the Cathari 
and Waldensians were dangerous disputants because 
they knew the Bible so well. These zealous heretics 
translated the Scriptures into the common tongue, 
and soon parts or all of the Bible existed in French, 
Spanish, Italian and German. The common people 
again seemed to hear gladly the message of the 
Gospel. One writer of the times knew a peasant who 
could recite the book of Job word for word, and 
many were said to have committed the whole New 
Testament to memory. 

It was at this time that the prohibition of the 
Bible in the common tongue was attempted by the 
Catholic Church. The need of an official interpreter 
was again apparent, and the case was urgent. 
Heretics were bad enough, but heretics quoting 
Scripture were intolerable. 

So it was that, beginning in the last years of the 
12th century and extending well on toward the mid- 
dle of the 18th century, efforts were made by Catholic 
princes, councils and popes to check the use of Bibles 
in the vernacular. The effort was apparently suc- 
cessful. This and other means combined to destroy 
the large and visible signs of heresy. At least the 
enemy was driven to cover. 

Then, with the cause removed, came an almost 
complete relaxation of the prohibitions against Scrip- 
ture translations. To be sure, there was some opposi- 
tion in England to Wiclif’s Bible, and the Council 
of Oxford in 1408 ordered that no one should make 
a translation of the Scriptures without the consent 
of the bishop and the provincial synod. But, on the 
whole, “from the 13th to the 16th centuries there 
was no proscription of vernacular Bibles” (Lea, 
Inquisition in Spain, 3:527). During this period 
many translations were made, especially in German. 
One was printed in Catalan in 1478. 

One fact is a landmark at this point. It was in 
the middle of the 15th century that printing with 
movable types was first accomplished. The earliest 


book of any considerable size to be printed was a’ 


Bible, which seems to have come from the press in 
Mainz about 1455. 

Now indeed were the very stars in their courses 
fighting against the old hedge of tradition. Trans- 
lations “of rae Bible were multiplying. The printing- 
press could do in hours what the medieval scribe 
had done in months, and do it with greater accuracy. 
Many other things presaged a new religious awaken- 
ing and a rebellion against the Roman hierarchy. 
The day of the Reteaation was breaking. 

The leaders of the Reformation (beginning about 
1517) made their appeal to the Scriptures in opposi- 


tion to the claims and traditions of the Roman 
Church. To meet the new danger the Council of Trent 
(Catholic), 1545-1563, promulgated Ten Rules Con- 
cerning Prohibited Books. The general attitude was 
taken that the reading of the Bible in the common 
tongue was more dangerous than useful. The Bible 
was to be read in the vernacular only by pious and 
learned men, and even they were to read it only by 
the special permission of church officials. Such 
reading, moreover, was to be only of approved trans- 
lations which were handled by booksellers under the 
careful regulation of the church. 

In the 16th century the spread of the Bible through 
the Bible societies alarmed the Roman Church, and 
several of the popes made vigorous efforts to check 
the circulation of Protestant Bibles. However, the 
prohibition of Bible reading was not insisted upon 
at this time, and the study of approved editions is 
now allowed and strongly encouraged in some places. 

Obviously the Protestants have.followed a different 
course. The reformers took their stand upon the 
solid rock of the Scriptures to make their fight against 
the Roman tradition. To be sure, Luther did propose 
to revise the Canon or at least to estimate the value 
of the several books by the distinctness with which 
Christ was preached in them. Zwingli and Calvin - 
also kept an open mind toward the several parts of 
the Bible. But all three of them, without a thought 
of anything contradictory in their attitude, main- 
tained the full inspiration and supremacy of the 
Scriptures, 

The following century (the 17th) witnessed violent 
religious controversies which drove men to rigid 
statements of belief. The Jesuits attacked the Bible 
in the interests of their ecclesiasticism ; the Socinians 
and Arminians did.the same thing in the interests 
of rationalism. LutMeran and Calvinistic orthodoxy 
then found a safe intrenchment in the supreme 
authority of the Bible. Inspiration was again identi- 
fied with infallibility. “The sacred writers were 
regarded as the passive instruments, the amanuenses, 
of the Divine Spirit.” 

George Fox (middle of 17th century), in the early 
part of. his ministry, was so transfused with the 
thought of his rediscovery of the spiritual essence 
of religion that he laid less stress relatively upon the 
importance of the Bible. In describing his early 
Christian experience he said: ‘My desire after the 
Lord grew stronger, and zeal in the pure knowledge 
of God, and of Christ alone, without the help of any 
man, book or writing. For though I read the Scrip- 
tures that spoke of Christ and of God, yet I knew 
Him not, but by revelation, as He who hath the 
key did open, and as the Father of Life drew me to 
His Son by His Spirit.” 

Yet no one can say that George Fox minimized 
the value and importance of the Scriptures. He 
found his base in them more and more as controversy 
drove him to fortify and defend his position. He was 
also driven in this direction by the outbreak of 
fanaticism among his followers, who carried to 
extremes the doctrine of direct spiritual guidance. 
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This tendency among Friends to find an outward 
base of authority in an infallibly inspired and liter- 
ally interpreted Bible has become more marked with 
time. The Beaconite movement in England, the 
Gurney influence and the revival movement in 
America, all in the 19th century, tended in this 
direction. 

In closing this discussion the following question 
is pertinent: What is the attitude of the Christian 
world today? It is safe to answer that almost every- 
where the belief in verbal inspiration and literal 
infallibility is being to some degree relaxed. For 
illustration of the general change of attitude, compare 
the standard Bible dictionaries published within the 
past five years with those of twenty years ago. 
Even a well-known conservative dictionary published 
recently accepts many of the results of modern Old 
Testament criticism. 

Yet there is a wide divergence between advanced 
critical students and the conservative theological 
thinkers, who feel that the very foundations of 
religion are being threatened. 

The above sketch is meant to be an impartial 
historical study. It would seem, then, that the Church 
from the earliest times has held very decided views 
with regard to the inspiration and infallibility of the 
Scriptures. Especially in times of controversy has 
this attitude proved a mighty bulwark. Such an atti- 
tude, of course, implies the right of the Church or 
any sect to promulgate its own interpretation of the 
Bible. ; 

In the light of this history it seems not strange 
that the Church today is reluctant to abandon or 
even modify this ancient position with regard to the 
Scriptures. 

Haverford, Pa. 


The Place of Paul’s Martyrdom 


BY ARTHUR MOUNFIELD. 


Like his Master, Paul was led to his death “with- 
out a city wall,” and reverent hands have endeavored 
to do honor to the sacred spot. Much as we deplore 
thé superstition of the Roman Church and despise 
its untrue legends, we cannot help being touched 
sometimes at its desire to do reverence to sacred 
places. 

In the city of Rome, where the old church has 
sway, foolish myths are woven thick over everything ; 
but there is a corner where legend ceases to repel, 
and where we feel that we are treading in the veri- 
table footsteps of the greatest of the apostles. 

Let us in imagination walk out from the city gate 
and see the place where Paul’s life was shorn away. 
We pass through the city walls by the Porta San 
Paolo, and walk along the Ostian Road. Through 
this gate and along this very road Paul took his last 
earthly journey as he walked to the place of 
martyrdom. 

At the gate there now lies the Protestant Cemetery, 
where the poet Keats is buried, and to which the 


heart of Shelley was carried also. But much more 
interesting to us is the tomb of Caius Cestius, raised 
in the-form of a pyramid twelve years before the 
birth of Christ. This heap of stones is one of the 
last objects Paul would look upon as he passed from 
the city to the road. 

Five minutes’ walk beyond the gate brings us to a 
little chapel on the left of the road, where, according 
to legend, Peter and Paul took a last farewell. 

Further along the road stands one of the most 
imposing edifices Rome has to show. It is the 
Church of St. Paul, a massive pile founded by 
Valentinian II in the year 388, variously restored 
and adorned from time to time, intended as a 
memorial to the lonely man who passed along this 
road in Nero’s reign. 

In dimensions, in costly materials and in archi- 
tectural effects it is one of the most imposing 
buildings in the world, and its forest of marble 
columns supporting the massive roof awe the tongue 
into silence. 

But a thought rises in the heart that is more 
stupendous than the building. To whom is all this 
raised? To one who, in A. D. 67, passed by this 
very spot, followed by a savage crowd—rabble who 
will travel a mile out of the city to get the sight of 
blood. It matters nothing who the man is or why 
he is to die; the savage instinct brings them hither, 
and the loneliness of the sufferer is the more intense 
because of the gaping, noisy crowd. 

Did any bold ones of the Roman Church follow 
in their midst to bring back the story of how he 
died? Or must he say again in his heart: “No 
man stood by me?’ Demas had forsaken him; but 
was Luke still with him in the closing hour? To 
these questions there is no answer. There would be 
a crowd; but no record remains to tell whether a 
fellow-Christian was near to speak a word of cheer. 

It is not far to the last scene. It is a little aside 
from the Ostian Road in a garden in the Via 
Laurentia, and tradition claims to be able to tell the 
exact spot where Paul knelt between the soldiers 
and bowed his neck to the sword. 

Here, again, foolish legend holds sway, for they 
tell us the head of Paul, in falling before the 
executioner’s sword, bounded three times on the 
ground and at each spot there gushed forth a 
fountain of water. 

They show the springs to the traveler, and ask him 
to touch a low marble pillar over which the apostle 
laid his head. 

The reverent heart wants none of this. They did 
not provide a marble block for malefactors in the 
days of Nero, and Paul would be despatched in rapid, 
unceremonious fashion as a publie nuisance. 

All we can say is that by the wayside, upon the 
Ostian Road, Paul ended his great and checkered 
life. He was a Roman citizen and could claim a 
citizen’s death. He would walk, then, with sword in 
hands amid Roman soldiers. A chosen friend would 
be allowed upon his left hand, and perhaps two or 
three might walk behind. 
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Whether any friends were brave enough to do so 
there is nothing to show. But Paul was not alone. 
“The Lord stood by me,” he said, when speaking 
of the fierce ordeal in Nero’s court. 

Long since he had looked death in the face and 
given it a new label. The Ostian Road and the 
flash of a sword meant for this man “forever with 
the Lord.” To the crowd the sword was the end of 
all things; to the sufferer it was the blade that 
opened the door of larger life. 

Perhaps a farewell and a holy kiss to a friend, the 
taking off of a cloak, and Paul would kneel in the 
midst of a square of Roman soldiers. ‘The sharp 
crash of a strong blade, and all was over. ‘The 
mangled body would rest with those of Rome’s 
criminals, except it be that legend speaks true im 
saying that it was rescued and laid in a worthy 
grave. Perhaps history repeated itself: 

The hooting mob of yesterday, in silent awe return, 
To glean the scattered ashes in history’s golden urn. 

Perhaps even among the Roman soldiers there was 
one who watched with tear-dimmed eyes and gave 
the body to fellow-believers. 

By a fine touch of imagination the poet has pic- 
tured such an one as being among the guard and 
telling to a fellow-soldier the story of Paul’s glorious 
end: 


“How did he die, Marcus, 
Whom thou call’st ‘that poor old Jew,’ 
As he knelt at the Aqua Salvae, 
The sport of the rabble crew? 
How did he die, ‘that Paulus, 
That man of hated race?” 
“Tike a soldier falling in battle, 
With sunshine on his face. 


“He was old and worn and broken 
As we left the_city gate, 

But at each step he seemed to grow 
Stronger and more elate. 

And as we passed from the city 
Along the Ostian Road, 

Men stopped and gazed in wonder, 
His face so strangely glowed. 

* * * * * 


“Am I, too, then a Christian? 
A voice within me cries; 

‘The God of Paulus is thy God, 
On Him thy soul relies.’ 

When my end will come I know not, 
But come whene’er it may, 

May I but stand and play the man 
Like him who died today.” 


Our Lord’s Prayer—A Free Rendering 


BY EDWARD WING. 


Our Father who art above our human vision, we 
know that Thou art a holy and loving Father. May 
the spirit of Thy Kingdom come into the hearts of 
men till they shall do Thy will as perfectly as it is 
done by the angels above. Give us today such a 
portion of spiritual food that we may be able to feel 
the burden of another’s sin as we feel our own, and 
be as ready to forgive those who sin against us as 
we are to be forgiven of Thee. Direct our pathway 
away from those fierce temptations that overcome 
us, and with those temptations that we must meet 


give us the power to overcome, so that out of these 
experiences we may grow stronger rather than weaker 
in our spiritual lives. For all power belongeth unto 
Thee, and Thou art using it for the manifestation of 
Thy glory, the coming of Thy Kingdom. Amen. 


Some Views on Present Bay Tnpirs 


Another View of Friends Statistics 


BY HARRY R, HOLE. 

In reply to the British Priend’s view of the causes 
behind the facts shown in the very instructive sta- 
tistical table published a few weeks ago, there are 
some things that need to be said from the American 
side. In the first place, it is hardly fair to hold 
Towa and Kansas to account for a heavy loss in the 
ten years, when the fact is that they have, through 
their energetic work, been able to set off a new 
yearly meeting with a present membership just about 
the equivalent of their combined net decrease. 

The U. S. Census Report on Religious Bodies, 
however, covering the years from 1890 to 1906, 
shows that in those years our advance in numbers 
was much more rapid than in the past decade. While 
in these ten years we have gained less than 4 per 
cent.; in those sixteen years we gained 14 per cent. 
This refers only to the larger or Orthodox branch, the 
same authority showing a loss of 11 per cent. in 
the other three branches in the same years. If the 
other branches have anything to teach us about 
reaching the people it must have been recently 
developed. 

The past ten years or even less, have seen some 
important changes in method and emphasis. We 
have just been finding gut by the bitterest experiences 
and to our full satisfaction the unprofitableness of 
much of the emotional evangelism, but we have 
not yet learned how to do the important work of 
winning men to Christ without the use of methods 
which have proved to be dangerous in their results 
or tendencies. It is noticeable that the yearly meet- 
ings which show a decided loss in the past decade are 
generally the ones where formerly there has been 
either a persistent conservatism or a tendency in ‘the 
opposite extreme. Those that have become well 
established in a conservatively aggressive policy have, 
some of them, just about held their own, while 
others have made decided gains. 

Our educational institutions have greatly absorbed 
our thoughts in these years, especially their financial, 
needs and the new standards of scholarship which 
they have had to adopt, leaving much yet to be 
accomplished toward bringing them up to the prom- 
ised measure of efficiency in the development of 
the spiritual life of the students. 

The pastoral system has sometimes been charged 
with failure on a basis of judgment as inequitable 
as was the case in the familiar story of “bricks 
without straw.” For example, we have imagined 
that fifteen meetings with “supported” ministers 
should gain so rapidly as to counterbalance the losses 
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in twenty-five other meetings in which such provision 
was not made. Moreover, the pastor has often been 
employed only as a last resort when the meeting has 
already lost its standing in the community and was 
face to face with extinction. His “‘support’’—to cap 
the climax—is usually a fit subject for either humor 
or pathos, and worldly-wise members of the meeting, 
far from feeling that he is doing them a favor in 
making the sacrifice, often appear to consider him 
worth only as much as he receives—or less—and his 
opinions such as should be judged by the amount of 
his salary. 

The fact is, we have somewhat lost our bearings. 


That we have lost our spiritual life is not a fair’ 


conclusion. Neither is it fair to say that we are 
headed the wrong way in our methods. Our present 
needs cannot well be summed up in any short phrase, 
for they are bound up in a situation too complex. 
We have been divided between two extremes—or 
possibly more—and are finding that neither the one 
nor the other can build permanently and_success- 
fully alone. We have often thought that we must 
take men out of the usual course of their lives long 
enough to effect spiritual regeneration, but we are 
beginning to find out, what others have had to learn 
‘before us, that we must inseparably combine business 
and social with religious lite, permeating the whole 
with the spirit and power of the Gospel and saving 
those whom we touch right where they are. 

Our English Friends have formerly made allow- 
ance for our use of the pastoral system in the great 
West because of the filling up of new country and 
the pressing need of quick, decisive action. Perhaps 
they will make similar allowance for Boston and 
Brooklyn when they realize that the Northern 
Atlantic States are experiencing changes possibly 
even more momentous—changes which may be sug- 
gested by a recent function in the “Hub” city, where 
a Roman Cardinal was placed next to the President 
of the United States, while the Governor of Massa- 
-chusetts quite properly declined to attend because of 
the indignity offered to his office. 

Really, we have done exceedingly well in view 
of all conditions within and without the Society, and 
we will do much better in the future, even as we 
have in the past. What we are led to suppose is 
the stability of English communities, together with 
other economic conditions, and a better opportunity 
to make changes slowly and carefully, may make it 
much easier to do a successful work on more con- 
servative lines there than almost anywhere on this 
ontinent. For the state of the American conscious- 
ness is well expressed in the words of the alien con- 
-ductor on a New York subway train, shouting at low 
-and high in his foreign brogue: “Step a little lively!” 

Woonsocket, R. I. 


How good it is that, though new chapters go on 
with our life’s story, and people drop out whom we 
‘have loved, and incidents change so that it seems 
‘quite like another tale, yet the real plot is spiritual 
cand eternal.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


The Giory that Surpasseth 
| BY SAMUEL H. HODGES. 

In an article recently appearing in a religious 
publication a statement was made which, in the 
interest of truth, calls for adverse criticism. This is 
undertaken in the kindest spirit, for the writer of 
the article in question has the present writer’s respect 
and affection. The remark in question was as 
follows: “The theology of the Old Testament. is 
essentially the same as that of the New.” 

Now, taking this statement in the meaning which 
would be given to it by an ordinary reader, as distin- 
guished from a theologian, the sentence is, in the 
present writer’s opinion, damaging to the Christian 
cause. It is the view taken for granted by the 
opponents of Christianity, and is set forward by them 
as a reason for its non-acceptance. They say they 
cannot worship a jealous God, a wrathful God, a 
vengeful God, a God that tolerated and even com- 
manded the extermination and destruction by sword 
of whole nations, men, women and children alike. 
In some cases this may be a mere excuse for dis- 
obedience; while in others it undoubtedly hinders 
sincere souls. 

Instead, therefore, of shutting our eyes to facts, 


‘obvious to all who really read the Old Testament 


(for there are a number of its most vociferous cham- 
pions who neither read nor know of many of its 
statements), we should not hesitate to declare the 
essentially different character of the New Covenant, 
which has superseded the Old. Let us follow our 
Lord’s example, and set out the superiority of His 
teaching by a comparison with the Old, even though 
it be to the latter’s disadvantage. To urge the 
acceptance of the Old, which the writers of the New 
declare to be disannulled and superseded, is to make 
the New responsible for the Old with its acknowl- 
edged weakness and inadequacy; also the rejection 
of the one to involve the rejection of the other. 
Ought we not rather to emphasize the passing away 
of the Old, though it “came with glory,” and the 
incoming of the New, which hath a glory that 
surpasseth (IT Cor. 3:8) ? 

This was the method adopted by the writers of 
the Epistles. That to the Hebrews tells us that the 
Old Covenant was ‘‘disannulled because of its weak- 
ness and unprofitableness,’ and that thereupon a 
“better hope” appeared. And, again: “He taketh 
away the first that he may establish the second.” 
The same method is followed in the ‘Epistles to 
Romans, Corinthians and Galatians. It is true there 
is in both covenants much in common. From Genesis 
to Malachi the Old Testament abounds in state- 
ments, types and descriptions all prophetically point- 
ing to the coming Messiah and His Kingdom and 
reign of righteousness. Nevertheless, there is much 
permitted, and some which received approval, in the 
Old Testament Scriptures which is entirely antago- 
nistic to the teachings and requirements of the New. 

Tn one of Christ’s conversations with the Jews, He 
told them, for the hardness of their hearts, divoree 
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was allowed under the Old Covenant, thus teaching 
that it was an accommodation to the requirements of 
the times and the people. The same might be said 
in regard to plurality of wives and concubinage, the 
terrible character for revenge and cruelty toward ene- 
mies ascribed to God and expressed in many of the 
recorded prayers. To affirm that there is no con- 
tradiction in the spirit of the New Testament teach- 
ing to these things would be to give our whole cause 
away to the enemies of the Gospel. 

A whole-hearted love to God as a person, and to 
neighbors, was the pivot upon which the law and the 
writings of the prophets turned; upon the same pivot 
is hinged the truths of the Gospel. But the spirit by 
which this law is now to be applied is essentially 
antagonistic to that manifested by some of the 
highest and most appreciated characters in the Old 
Testament. When the two most prominent apostles 
of Jesus wanted, before Pentecost, to call down fire 
on those who would not receive Him, He rebuked 
them sternly and said they knew not what spirit 
they were of. 

There are passages in some of the imprecatory 
Psalms and some in the prophets at which we shudder 
and which cause us to thank God for the better 
covenant under which-we live and worship, @. g., 
Psalm 109: 1-20. To say the New Covenant is not 
antagonistic in spirit to such a prayer is to show a 
lack of appreciation of both its letter and spirit. If, 
on the other hand, we go with the truth, fearlessly 
admitting the temporary and accommodating char- 
acter of the Old and the importing into it of low and 
inferior views of God held by the writers of such 
portions as referred to above, then pointing out the 
excellencies, which far outweigh those serious blem- 
ishes both in number and character, we occupy an 
unassailable position and the way is prepared to 
show the necessity for both the Old and New 
Covenants and their proper relation to each other. 


Rochester, N. H. 


A Plea for Church Unity 


BY CHARLES E. CAREY. 


A number of valuable suggestions have been made 
through the columns of Tur American Frienp in 
regard to the subjects that should be considered at 
the next Five-Years Meeting. The educational, evan- 
gelistic, missionary and other lines of regular Church 
activity will, no doubt, receive due attention on the 
program, and be represented on the field by strong 
and energetic committees. 

But it seems to me that if we get out of the stand- 
still place we have been in for the last ten years or 
more we will be obliged to take a broader and more 
comprehensive view of the world’s needs than we 
have ever done before, and we will have to enter 
new paths as well as to take care of the older 
concerns of the Church. 

In an article contributed to the Missionary Review 
of the World by Andrew Carnegie, he says: “Appar- 
ently in no field of its work in our times does the 
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Christian Church throughout the world, with out- 
standing exceptions, of course, so conspicuously fail, 
as in its attitude to war, judged by the standard 
maintained by the early Christian fathers nearest in 
time to Christ. Its silence when outspoken speech 
might avert war, its silence during war’s sway, its 
failure even during calm days of peace to proclaim 
the true Christian doctrine regarding the killing of 
men in God’s image, give point to the recent arraign- 
ment of Prime Minister Balfour, who declared that 
the Church today busies itself with questions which 
do not weigh even as dust in the balance when com- 
pared with the vital problems with which it is called 
upon to deal.” 

While this may sound a little strong, there is 
entirely too much truth in this quotation from a man 
who seems to be intensely interested in the cause of 
world peace. 

The question has come to me over and over again: 
Why it is our Church does not do something worth 
while in this matter now? 

The very same things may be truthfully said of 
the movement to preserve the sanctity of the home 
and the marriage vow. Friends were-the pioneers 
in creating public sentiment on this question. What 
are we doing now ? 

Then think of the gigantic struggle that is now 
on for the destruction of the liquor traffic. From the 
way things have been moving it would take a vigorous. 
stretch of the imagination to say that the Church 
as an organization is in the fight at all. It is con- 
ceded by the best thinkers that if the Church would 
exert its force as a unit it could settle this question 
forever and do it quickly. 


I would like to see the proper steps taken to make © 


our strength available in the best way for aiding these 
movements either by strengthening old committees or 
making new ones with power to co-operate with the 
agencies already in the field. 

It is my conviction that the most pressing problem 
that is before the Church today, and the one that will 
be the most far-reaching in its effects, is that of 
Church unity, or the uniting of all Christian bodies. 

The greatest single enterprise in which the Church 
is engaged today is the effort to carry the Gospel 
to the unnumbered millions of people that have never 
even heard the name of our Christ; and men who 
have made a careful study of the situation tell us 


that we can never successfully carry out this com-— 


mission in the present divided condition of the body 
of Christ. 

There are three general reasons for this: Our 
method of interpreting the Gospel message is not 
identical; we do not have sufficient workers; and we 
will not have sufficient funds for the work while 
this criminal waste of the Lord’s money is continued 
in the home land. 

We hear a great deal these days about the dearth 
of ministers. It is my opinion that this state of 
things will continue so long as we keep up the pro- 
gram of having six or eight ministers in every country 
town and a proportionate number in the cities, each 
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one preaching to a handful of people who are ground 
to the limit to meet the pastor’s meager salary and 
keep up the other church expenses. 

If we had a workable plan for uniting the Chris- 
tian people in every community into one body, we 
would have to send about four out of every five 
ministers that are now at work into some needy field 
that is not now occupied, and we could support them 
in these new fields of labor without increasing our 
contributions very materially. 

Another thing, if this consolidation was effected 
we would have funds to take care of the poor and 
needy, and they would not have to look so much to 
the lodges, insurance companies and public officials 
for help in times of trouble. 

This movement has been slowly taking shape in 
the East for some time, though nothing very definite 
has been done. The Episcopal and Congregational 
Churches seem to be in the lead somewhat in this 
matter. 

I hope this subject will receive the attention that 
it deserves. 

Summitville, Ind. 


Edurational. 
A Greater Earlham 


Earlham College has held a most conspicuous place 
among Indiana colleges for more than a half century. 
It has become a very stable institution, having the 
elements of permanency and efficiency necessary to a 
successful college. But Earlham is not content with 
past service or success. It cannot.stand still. Its 
motto is “Progress.” This does not mean that 
Earlham is to become much larger. It is not ambi- 
tious to be big. It simply means that the college 
wishes to give to its students opportunities and 
advantages which are not surpassed elsewhere. The 
college is now free from debt. It has an attractive 
campus and substantial buildings. It has a strong 
faculty of well-trained professors. It has a great 
future. But the endowment is wholly inadequate. A 
larger income is absolutely necessary to compete 
favorably with other educational institutions and 
hold its place among the educational forces of the 
State. 

To meet this imperative need the ‘trustees have 
agreed to set on foot a movement to increase the 
endowment of the college $400,000. The General 
Education Board of New York has offered $75,000 
of ‘this amount, provided the trustees secure the 
remaining $325,000 before January 1, 1914. The 
challenge has been accepted and the great work 
begun. A carefully selected endowment committee 
has been designated from among the trustees. This 
committee has appointed Morton C, Pearson endow- 
ment secretary, who will represent the committee in 
the field. 

The endowment committee wishes Friends to 
clearly understand that no popular campaign for 
subseriptions or pledges for the college, similar to 


former campaigns, has been inaugurated. Several: 
individuals, however, have already indicated their 
desire to make contributions of money to help make 
this movement a success. The endowment committee- 
is always glad to receive such contributions from 
interested persons. All the endowment funds of the- 
college are most carefully supervised and invested 
by endowment trustees who are trained and successful 
business men. The endowment trustees never lost a 
cent on any investment. Its funds are perfectly safe. 

Among the business methods which are being used’ 
by the endowment committee is what is called the 
“annuity certificate plan.” This is something in 
which many or all our friends will be deeply inter- 
ested. For the first time the Friends Church, through 
its college, offers to its membership an opportunity 
for investment within the church itself. The col- 
lege has made-an issue of annuity certificates which 
it offers to persons who are wishing to make a safe- 
investment of their means. Anyone depositing a sum 
of money, well-secured notes or title to real estate- 
with the college may receive therefor an annuity 
certificate bond bearing a good rate of interest dur- 
ing the person’s lifetime. The annuity is non-taxable, 
thereby yielding a higher guaranteed rate of income 
than ordinary interest or investments. This fur- 
nishes a regular income, paid semi-annually, to the 
investor during life; frees him from all the care 
and anxiety of business; and finally enables him to 
help the college, where the amount of the annuity 
is registered as a part of the endowment of the col- 
lege at his death. Any person may purchase as many 
annuities as he wishes, for any amount. He can pur- 
chase annuities for his relatives, guaranteeing an 
income to them for their lifetime, the principal then 
to become the property of the college. The plan may 
be made to accommodate almost any condition. It is 
appealing strongly to old people, widows and single 
women, to whom business is a burden and to whom 
the technicalities of business bring great anxiety. 
The endowment secretary will specially present this 
plan and will be glad “to explain its details to all 
interested friends. It is new to Friends, but is in 
use elsewhere among institutions of the highest stand- 
ing, and is endorsed by the General Education Board. 


Missionary Department 


Christ for the East 
BY ANNE W. RICHARDSON. 


[Second month 10-14, 1911, English Friends held 
a missionary conference at York to review the work 
of the Edinburgh Conference and study its bearing 
on their own work. On First-day evening, the 12th, 
two remarkable addresses were given, one by Anne W. 
Richardson, vice-principal of Westfield College, Lon- 
don, on the subject of “Christ for the East,” and the 
other by Prof. D. S. Cairns, of Aberdeen, upon “The 
East for Christ.” We wish our American Friends 
to receive the inspiration of these addresses through 
the missionary department. The main thought of” 
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- the address of Anne W. Richardson is given in the 
following extracts.—Cuartes E. TressBerts. | 

I said just now that the missionary motive was 
never so strong as it is today. Why? Because of 
(1) the need, (2) the opportunity. Let me speak 
of the opportunity first. Within a generation one 
Eastern power—Japan—has, with an energy, an 
enterprise, an ability and a thoroughness which are 
simply amazing, opened every door to Western influ- 
ences, reorganized her whole civilization, and placed 
herself as a rival, and a victorious rival, among the 
great Western powers. 

Still more amazing, still more portentous and 
more pregnant,of meaning for the world is the vast 
change in the country which, long centuries ago, 
civilized Japan—the upheaval in the 2,000-year-old 
civilization,—religion, learning, commerce, economics, 
custom—of China, where a population of 400,- 
000,000, shaken at last from their dignified and 
conservative self-conceit, have flung wide the doors 


shut for ages, and are now almost scrambling for the - 


Western knowledge that is pouring in. A corre- 
spondent from China says that up till yesterday the 
work of the Christian teacher might be compared “‘to 
pulling down granite fortifications with the finger- 
nails,’ whereas now ‘‘a breach has suddenly been 
made by an earthquake.” 

The rise of Japan, and Japan’s victory over 
Russia, aroused the Chinese from their proud and 
lethargic despair. What Japan—the mere offspring 
of ancient Chinese civilization—could do, China 
could do better. But, first, to be a match for the 
hated and despised foreigner, China must abjure the 
opium poison and learn the arts and science of the 
West. And we all know that China is doing that. 
All over her vast territory the poppy growth—a 
source of great wealth—is ceasing. Distinguished 
civil servants are said to have actually died in giving 
up the opium habit’ of a lifetime. The old examina- 
tion halls in her ancient cities, whither students have 
come up for centuries, have been demolished, and 
modern institutions built. Schools are covering the 
country, and railways threading it. In ten years, it 
is said, China, the most conservative of nations, has 
done more towards making herself a “Great Power,” 
in a modern sense, than Japan did in a generation. 

Then, there is India. Has India not her part to 
play in the world’s history? If not by military con- 
quest, why not by spiritual ? 
some of the best ‘of the natives of India is the con- 
viction that there is hidden in her people powers that 
fit her to be the spiritual mistress of the world. And 
yet the education given by our Government to India, 
first established by mid-Victorian Liberals, in the 
belief that knowledge alone was enough for character, 
and excluding all religious teaching, has sent forth 
thousands of young Hindus, their braina stored with 
facts, their old controlling convictions and teaching 
gone forever, their characters too often without 
strength, their minds open to every vicious suggestion, 
and their lives so purposeless as to constitute them 
an actual danger to the State. 
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Again, all over the Turkish Empire has come a 
new breath of hte and freedom—how long to last 
we can hardly tell. Mohammedanism, we are told, 
cannot co-exist with real progress; while Christianity 
has been from the first the mother of progress. 

Such is the change in the East, such the oppor- 
tunity for the Christian message to enter into the new 
life-currents of mighty non-Christian civilizations 
which are reshaping themselves for good or evil, and 
which, now that distance has disappeared and “all 
the world has become a neighborhood,” will in the 
future profoundly influence our Western world. A 
little while ago a body of Japanese students sent a 
telegraphic message to a body of Europeans: “Japan 
is leading the Orient, but whither?” Yes, whither? 
In China alone a quarter of the whole human race 
has been of a sudden thrown violently open to exter- 
nal influences of the deepest and most penetrating 
sort. A Chinese professor said the other day that 
the minds of his people were empty now, but that in 
five years they may be filled and “blocked to 
Christianity.” 

A careful observer tells us that “to treble the 
present missionary force would only meet the urgent 
at this crisis—not touch 
the fringe of the wider opportunity. 

So much for the opportunity. What of the need ? 
To me it seems that one would cease to be a Christian 
in theory if one did not believe that the claim of 
Christ to be universal Lord was a valid claim. But 
let that pass. It would be quite impossible here, 
even were I capable of it, to explain just how the 
serious Confucianist, the sincere Buddhist, the 
devout Hindu, needs what St. Paul knew as “the 
hght of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ” to illuminate, supplement, con- 
firm and glorify all that he knows of truth and to 
correct the deadening errors that almost choke it. 
We shall learn this best in time to come from native 
leaders in the Far Eastern churches which are yet 
to be. Missionaries, indeed, see the fact practically 
proved in hundreds of homes, new Christian, that 
were once sincerely Confucianist, Buddhist or 
Hindu. We learn it wherever mission work has been 
really successful in raising a strong indigenous 
church, as in South India, where we are told that 
“Christianity i is gradually ‘producing a new race of 
men,” strong, clean and trustworthy, to whose spir- 
itual aspirations and ambitions the Christian faith 
has supplied a new object. And we see its power, 
too, in more diffused fashion as it has penetrated the 
higher thought of India and is influencing that of 
Japan and China. In India all the higher develop- 
ments in philanthropy, ethics and religion are now 
permeated with Christian, influence. 


(To be continued. ) 


“How much pain have we suffered because of the 
evils that have never happened.” 


- Character is what a man is in the dark.—D. L. 
Moody. 
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S. Adelbert Wood is visiting meetings in California. 
. * * x ; 

M. Davis Branon has resigned as pastor of Paonia Monthly 
Meeting, Paonia, Colo., to take effect the rst of Sixth month, 
or at the time of Nebraska Yearly Meeting. 

kk Ox 

H. Edwin McGrew, Whittier, Cal., was taken ill last month 

while on a business trip in Idaho, He was taken to the hos- 


pital at Caldwell, and, according to last reports, was im-’ 


proving. 
ef Sa 
Willard O. Trueblood, Toronto, Canada, visited at New- 
market recently, and delivered an address on “The True 
Nature of Social Service,’ the evening of the roth ult. He 


conducted a “prayer service” at the college the same evening., 


* * x 


R. Ernest Lamb, Registrar of Nebraska Central College, 
has been chosen by the faculty as the representative of that 
institution to attend the exercises incidental to the celebration 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of Guilford 
College. 3 

At the city election and school election, recently held at 
Whittier, Cal., Dr. C. R. Dixon, a Friend well known by his 
work in various departments of the church, as well as in the 
Indian schools under the care of the Government, was elected 
city treasurer; and Prof. Susan H. Johnson, for several years 
a member of the faculty of Whittier college, was chosen a 
member of the public school board. 

ee 

Southland College, at Southland, Ark., has just experienced 
the greatest revival in its history. Mary McVicker, Farmland, 
Ind., was the leading evangelist, and was especially successful 


in appealing to the boys and girls in the institution, although. 


her ministry was very effective upon the local church and sur- 
rounding community. More than three score professed con- 
version, and several were renewed. ‘Twenty-one of the new 
converts united with Friends. 
lee 

Dorothy Lee has just closed a series of meetings at Granite 
Falls, Wash., where the little meeting of Friends, until re- 
cently, was made up of I9 members. Granite Falls is a little 
town of about 1,000 inhabitants, mostly lumbermen, and sup- 
ports~five saloons. Little attention has been paid to religion 
for several years. “The prospect looked very doubtful, but 
the meetings were held with power and much prayer and 
resulted in 17 conversions. Forty-eight have united with 
Friends. 

ae ae 

The monthly meeting at Everett, Wash., was held the Ist 
inst., at which time the subject “Our Monthly Meeting, Its 
Use and Abuse,” was very helpfully discussed. The new 
membership of the meeting added much interest to the dis- 
cussion. Reports from the five congregations embraced in 
the monthly meeting were decidedly encouraging. Sixty 
applications for membership were considered, and 17 were 
received at the monthly meeting in third month, an increase 
of 77 in two months. 

x Ok Ok 

The life story of the late Henry Sell, Fairmount, Ind., is of 
more than ordinary interest. He was born in North Carolina, 
where he received sufficient education to teach school. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he was drafted into the Confederate Army, 


Ching of Interest Ani Ourselves 


but being conscientiously opposed to military service, he de- 
serted the army and made his way to Indiana. He was on 
the road thirty-four days, during which time he subsisted on 
raw and parched corn. It was after settling in the Hoosier 
State that he was converted and united with Friends. 
* * Ok 

The proposed tour of a party of Friends’ through Palestine, 
as noted in our advertising columns, will no doubt be of 
interest to Friends. A. Edward Kelsey is, of course, thor- 
oughly familiar with Bible lands, having had charge of the 
mission at Ramallah for some years. ‘The proposed tour, 
coming at the time of the World’s Sunday-School Convention 
at Zurich, in 1913, will be opportune. It would be especially 
desirable if various types of Friends, Eastern and Western, 
and English could be associated together in such a pilgrim- 
age in order to get one another’s viewpoint and a vision of the 


future possibilities of Quakerism in helping to carry the 


Christian message. 

Caspar Wistar, formerly of Philadelphia, has located with 
his wife in mission work at Mixco, Guatemala. In a recent 
letter he says: 

“There are several reasons why we have chosen this place; 
one is because it is near [Mrs.] Wistar’s family and we 
wish to be near them so as to influence them for Christianity 
as much as possible. Another reason is that it is right on the 
great road to the western and northern part of this country, 
so that there is an immense amount of traffic through it all 
the time of people, mules and ox-carts, loaded with all sorts 
of merchandise and manufactured goods coming from the 
city, while those going to the city are loaded with farm prod- 
ucts, lumber, fire wood, etc. The immense traffic gives us am 
opportunity to come in contact with many people and also 
to distribute much religious literature. Another thing favor- 
able to our coming here was that there was no doctor in the 
town, which gives us a good opportunity to do medical work. 
There are many small villages around us, and I have found 
that small villages present the greatest opportunity for med- 
ical work. 

“This town is prettily situated on the side of the mountain 
overlooking the city of Guatemala, and with distant views 
in every direction except to the west, where the mountain 
rises to a height of between 7,000 and 8,000 feet. The town 
itself is situated at an altitude of about 5,575 feet, so that we 
have a good temperature and pleasant climate the year round. 

“As yet we have done but little religious work except make 
friends with the people. I have also done.a little medical vis- 
iting and have started a Bible school. 


Correspondence 


To tHe Eprror o- THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Allow me to thank thee for reprinting in thy pages the 
article on “Quaker Statistics, which appeared in the last issue 
of THe AMERICAN FRIEND, and also to explain that it is printed 
from an unrevised proof which I sent privately to a*Friend in 
America without any idea of it being published. Some of the 
statements in it to which thou (no doubt rightly) takes ex- 
ception, as exaggerated, were considerably modified before it 
actually appeared in The British Friend. 

I am thine very truly, 
Epwarp GRUBB, 
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“To Tue Eprror of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

The article by Edward Grubb appealed to me as the most 
pertinent of anything that has appeared in our church papers 
for a long time on church polity, The conviction has been 
growing for some time, and recently quite forcibly that the 
trend of affairs was not gathering us strength. For one, [ 
would enjoy a more quiet worship than we have anywhere 
now in the West at least. A silence that is not embarrassing, 
but filled with spiritual contemplation, would build up one’s 
inner strength more than so much meaningless program as 
we sometimes endure. Yet I think this generation, for the 
most part, does the best it knows. May the One whom we 
profess to follow guide us still, lead us in plain paths and 
.show us how we may best fill our place in the religious life 
-of the age, still holding to, and increasing in intensity that 
Inner Light that brought such fulness of joy to our founders. 

Obern, Kan. eerie 

* rate & 
“To THE Eprror of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I feel I must heartily endorse the words of Harry R. Hole 
in the issue of THE AMERICAN FRIEND, Third month 14th, 
‘“Shall Meetings for Ministry and Oversight be Ended or 
Mended?” And may I add further, why is it thought neces- 
“sary to discontinue the meeting for Ministry and Oversight? 
To be sure, it has been suggested that something better will 
take its place, but that is still the question, will it be better? 
When we were children at home mother taught us not to 
-destroy something which was of value to make something 
else with. 

I admit that where only one meeting constitutes the monthly 
meeting, the Pastoral Committee and the meeting of Ministry 
and Oversight, both made up by the same officials in the 
church are superfluous, but that could easily be rem- 
vedied by Discipline provision. Let me say here that 
I think it would be a wise step for the coming Five-Years 
Meeting, in their consideration of the Discipline to make a 
more binding relation between the local meeting’s Pastoral 
‘Committee and the Ministry and Oversight meetings of the 
monthly meeting in cases where the monthly meeting is made 
up of more than one meeting. The organization would then 
‘be more complete, having already that relation between the 
‘monthly meeting, quarterly meeting and yearly meeting’s 
Ministry and Oversight bodies. 

it is readily admitted that upon the body of Ministry and 
Oversight rests a large measure of the responsibility for the 
work of the church. Why then should these meetings seem 
to have lost their usefulness, and there be such a lack of vital 
interest in them? -.Have the ministers, elders and overseers 
on some memorable pentecostal day received such a baptism 
of the Holy Spirit that they do not need to receive a fresn 
baptism and renewed strength from the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift? 

It seems to me that the meetings of Ministry and Over- 
sight ought to be times of getting better equipped‘for service 
of studying how we can best live up to our responsibilities 
and enter the open doors, etc., whether there is any business 
to claim the attention of the body or not. 

It has well been said that the church will not rise any 
higher in spiritual things than the head or the body of Min- 
istry and Oversight. As another young minister, I would 
feel the loss of these meetings very much. 

Thy Friend, 
Estuer B. L.. TERRELL. 

Algona, Wash. 
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Born 


Bantz.—To O. Perry Bantz and wife, Fairmount, Ind., 
Third month 4, 1912, a son Herbert Fox Bantz. 


Married 
Cox-WetcH.—At Holguin, Cuba, Third month 2, 1912, 
Henry D. Cox and Alma Welch. They are settled in mission 
work at Puerto Padre, Cuba. 
Hitt-HawortH.—At Scott City Kansas, Second month 27, 
1912, Mae Haworth and Howard W. Hill. 


Bird 
BaitEy.—At Emporia, Kan., Fourth month 6, 1912, Mary E. 
Bailey in her sixty-third year. For several years the deceased 
was a Presbyterian. After tle death of her first husband, 
John Williamson, in 1891, she united in marriage with James 


Bailey, and later joined Friends. She was an untiring and 
efficient church worker. 


BertLte.—At his home, Haverford, Pa., Fourth month 8, 
1912, Edward Bettle, in his seventieth year. The deceased 
was a prominent Friend, a member of the Board of Managers 
of Haverford College, a Trustee of Bryn Mawr College, and 
an overseer of the Penn Charter School. He was also inter- 
ested in a number of other educational and philanthropic 
enterprises. 


Cox.—At her home, near Elizabethtown, Ind., Third month 
23, 1912, Sarah Cox, wife of James Cox (deceased), aged 
eighty years. She was a birthright Friend, and until the 
infirmities of old age was active in its work. She was a 
member of Sand Creek Monthly Meeting. 


Davis—At his home, near Rose Hill, Kan., Third month 6, 
1912, John P. Davis, aged nearly eighty years. The deceased 
was a loyal Friend, much interested in church affairs, espe- 
cially in Bible school work. 


Dow.—At Stamford, Conn., Fourth month 3, 1912, Irene, 
infant daughter of Alfred W. and Hannah Dow. 

Grave.—At her home, near Richmond, Ind., Second month 
13, 1912, Hannah Nicholson Grave, widow of the late Howell 
Grave. She was a life-long and consistent member of 
Friends, 


Hati.—At her home, in Azalia, Ind., Fourth month 1, 1912, 
Emma J., wife of Joseph Hall, aged nearly sixty years. She 
was converted when young and joined the Methodists, and 
later the Friends. She manifested a deep interest in the 
church at the time of her death and was an elder of Sand 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 


Husparp.—At her residence, in Maywood, IIl., Fourth 
month 1, 1912, Elizabeth Wistar Hubbard, wife of Charles C. 
Hubbard, daughter of Bartholomew and May Dorland Wistar, 
aged thirty-two years. She was an earnest and devoted 
Christian, and an active and useful member of Chicago 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. . 

Macomprr.—At her home, in Central Village, Mass., 
Fourth month 7, 1912, Esther A. Macomber, aged sixty-three 
years, widow of John A. Macomber. She was a birthright 
member of Westport Monthly Meeting, a Christian beloved 
by all. 

OverMAN.—At his home in Fairmount, Ind., Third month 
25, 1912. Ellis Overman, aged seventy-seven years. He was 
a birthright member of Friends. He was converted early in 
life. 

SarrertHwart.—At the home of her niece, Margaret Z. 
Engle, Haddonfield, N. J., Second month 19, rg12, Ann, widow 
of Daniel Satterthwait, in the ninety-fourth year of her age, 
a member of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


a8, 1912.] 
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Netus in Brief 


Isaac Kaufmann Funk, head of the 
publishing firm of Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York, died last week at his home 
in Montclair, Nae 

*x x * 

Major-General Frederick D. Grant, 

son of U. S. Grant, -died suddenly 


fast week. He had been in fail- 
ing health for some time, but was 
thought to be recovering. Death was 


‘caused by a blood clot. He was sixty- 
two years old, and since his graduation 
from West Point forty-one years ago 
had spent twenty-four years in the 
army. 

eS ak 


Wu Ting Fang is to return to Amer- 
ica as representative of the new China 
Republic. His rank may be raised to 
‘that of ambassador. During the many 
years when he was China’s representa- 
‘tive to the United States his rank was 


that of minister. 
K Ok x 


President Ira Remsen, of the Johns 
‘Hopkins University, has tendered his 
resignation as president of the univer- 


COFFEE HURTS. 
ONE IN THREE. 


It is difficult to make people believe 
tthat coffee is a poison to at least one 
person out of every three, but people are 
slowly finding it out, although thou- 
-sands of them suffer terribly before they 
discover the fact. 

A New York hotel man says: “Each 
time after drinking coffee I became 
restless, nervous and excited, so that I 
was unable to sit five minutes in one 
place, was also inclined to vomit and 
suffered from loss of sleep, which got 
worse and worse. 

“A lady said that perhaps coffee was 
tthe cause of.my trouble, and suggested 
that I try Postum. I laughed at the 
‘thought that caffee hurt me, but she 
unsisted so hard that I finally had some 
Postum made. I have been using it in 
‘place of coffee ever since, for I noticed 
‘that all my former nervousness and irri- 
tation disappeared. I began to sleep 
perfectly, and the Postum tasted as 
‘good or better than the old coffee, so 
what was the use of sticking to a bev- 
erage that was injuring me? 

“One day on an excursion up the 
country I remarked to a young lady 
friend on her greatly improved appear- 
ance. She explained that some time bé- 
fore she had quit using coffee and taken 
Postum. She had gained a number of 
pounds and her former palpitation of 
the heart, humming in the ears, trem- 
bling of the hands and legs and other 
disagreeable feelings had disappeared. 
‘She recommended me to quit coffee and 
‘take Postum and was very much sur- 
‘prised to find that I had already made 
the change. 

“She said her brother had also re- 
ceived great benefits from leaving off 


coffee and taking on Postum.” “There’s 
‘a reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A new 


one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
‘anterest. 


sity, the resignation to take place at the 
end of the present academic year. It is 
expected, however, that Doctor Remsett 
will remain as professor of chemistry, a 
position which he has held since the es- 
tablishment of the chair. 

x * x 


The members of the Brotherhood of | 
Locomotive Engineers in the Eastern | 


District of the United States have voted 
in favor of a strike, 


if that should be | 


necessary, in order to enforce their de- | 
mands for increased wages and a stand- | 


ardization of rates and working condi- 
tions on the 50 railroads over which they 
operate. 

era He 


The immediate agricultural results of | 
the unusually trying winter are not alto- | 
gether encouraging. As a result of the | 


overflow of the Mississippi, 
cotton plantations have been submerged 


and greatly damaged. The wheat crop | 
condition, which has a lower percentage | 


than in any year since 1904, is ascribed 
to the severity of the winter and the late- 
ness with which the real growth of the 
crop begins. Neither of these incidents, 
however, can be assumed as necessarily 
a serious damage to the crops, and there 
is at least a good possibility that the im- 
mediate unfavorable effects upon the 
farms will be off-set later by the results 
of the very abundant moisture in the 
soil. This of itself is by no means un- 
welcome, after the drought of rort. 


Notires. 


The Pastors’ Alliance of Kansas 
Yearly Meeting will be held at Wichita, 
Kan., Sixth month 10-13, 1912. A good 
program has been prepared. 

BEeRTHA STUBBS, Sec. 
* *K 


The Ministerial Conference of Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting will be held at 


Fountain City, Ind., Fifth month 22d- | 


24th. A very helpful program has been 
arranged, and it is hoped that all the 
ministers of the yearly meeting will 
plan to attend. 


ar ae 
At the Minnesota Summer School of 
Missions, Sixth month 12th to 18th, 
[Mrs.] D. B. Wells, Chicago, will give 


the lectures on the foreign study book; 
Carrie Barge, Delaware, Ohio, will pre- 
sent the home book, and Grace Lindley, 
New Yor will lead the Bible studies, 
Address all inquiries to [Mrs.] J. H. 
Mills, 5 East Twenty-fifth Street, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Neiu Publications. 


The new Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge, Volume XII, 
Trench to Zwingli, with Appendix, ed- 
ited by Samuel Macauley Jackson, 
George W. Gilmore and others, in twelve 
volumes. Publishers, Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., New York City. Prices: Cloth, 
$5.00 per volume. Per set, $60.00. 

In the preface to this volume, which 
has just made its appearance, the Editor- 
in-Chief, Dr. Samuel Macauley Jackson, 
tells us that eight and a half years have 
elapsed since the work was begun. 


adjacent | 


Makes Home Baking Easy 


Absolutely Pure 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


A Cream of Tartar Powder, 
free from alum or phos- 
phatic acid 


Some idea of the magnitude of the 
undertaking may be inferred from the 
fact that over 800 of the foremost 
scholars in America and Europe have 
been engaged upon it; that 8,791 main 
topics and 12,229 subsidiary topics have 
been treated; that 6,342 pages of text 
are contained in the twelve volumes, and 
that the financial expenditure has been 
over $300,000. 

Throughout the entire work there is 
manifested a spirit of fairness and broad- 
minded charity towards all. Where a 
subject admits of discussion, both sides, 
or all sides, are usually represented by 
their best available advocate, and this 
same spirit is evidenced in all articles 
of a sectarian character. The motif 
has been to obtain the facts without 
bias, without favor. 

The article, which perhaps, above all 
others arrests the reader’s attention in 
Volume XII is that on the “Virgin 
Birth,” by Professor C. A. Beckwith, 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
occupying thirteen pages, and liberally 
interspersed with valuable references to 
historical and current literature on the 
subject. 

Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism are 
presented at length in a remarkable arti- 
cle by Professor George W. Gilmore, a 
specialist in the field of comparative 


religions. _Prof. Gilmore, tells us that 
“it has been said, with considerable 
truth, that Zoroastrianism missed only 


narrowly. from becoming a_ world 
religion.” 

Among the more important topics 
treated in this volume are: “The Free- 
dom of the Will’—“Tribal and Cultic 


Mysteries”—“Worship”—“Young Peo- 


ples Societies” — “Ultramontanism” — 
“Union of the Churches’—“The Doc- 
trine of the Trinity’—“Unitarians’— 


“Universities” “Vatican” “Vati- 
can Council”—“The Waldenses”—“Zion- 
ism’—“The Peace of Westphalia’— 
“Hebrew Weights and Measures” 
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FRIENDS BIBLE LOVERS’ PILGRIMAGE 


Those interested in a tour of Bible lands, 
returning by way of Zurich, at the time of the 
World’s Sunday School Convention there, 
July 8-16, 1913, should communicate with 

A. Epwarp KELSEY 
217 Groveland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


If. you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend. 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are -usually satisfactory. 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS DESIRED in a 
refined home in Washington. Very convenient 
to car line and Union Station. Laura N. 
Wixso0n, 46 Bryant St., Washington, D. C. 


Uearly Meetings in 1912 


New York Yearly Meeting at Pough- 
keepsie N. Y. Fifth month 29th. James 
Wood, Clerk, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


Nebraska Yearly Meeting at Central 
City Neb. Fifth month 29th. George D. 
Weeks, Clerk, Denver, Colo. 


New England Yearly Meeting at Vas- 
salboro, Maine, Sixth month 26th. Wal- 
ter S. Meader, Clerk, Gonic, N. H. 

California Yearly Meeting at Whittier, 
Cal., Sixth month 25th. John Chaw- 
ner, Clerk, 765 Summit Avenue, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


Canada Yearly Meeting, at Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 27th. Wil- 
liam Harris, Clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 


Oregon Yearly Meeting, at Newberg, 
Ore., Sixth month 13th. Julius C. Hod- 
son, Clerk, Newberg, Ore. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, Clerk, Guilford 
College, -N: C. 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting, at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
Albert J. Brown, Clerk, Wilmington, O. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 2oth. Edward 
Mott, Clerk, 2734 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, 
Ind. Ninth month rth. George H. 
Moore, Clerk, Westfield, Ind. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Timothy 
Nicholson, Clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, at Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 9th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, Clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 


Five Years Meeting, at Indianapolis, 
‘Ind., Tenth month 15th. James Wood, 
Clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 15th. Allen 
C. Thomas, Clerk, Haverford, Pa. 
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THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 


HERMAN NEWMAN 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


We Can Improve YOUR PRINTED 


No matter what you need, or where you are 
located, it will pay you to get our 
ideas before ordering. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 


PHILADELPHIA 


WilfiamS. | 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
18 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


eis er abe TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. 


MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
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Prices Moderate 


MATTER | 


| Greenleaf Real Estate Co., 


COMMERICAL 


IDAHO 


is still a land of great opportunities 


GREENLEAF — 


is in the big and growing Friends community. We believe 
no part of the United States has as many advantages of 
climate, soil, water, unusual productiveness of fruits of highest 
quality, of grains, grasses and vegetables, as do these sheltered 
valleys of low altitude of southwest Idaho. They are 
especially adapted also to the production of all kinds of live 
stock, dairy products, poultry and honey. 

Greenleaf now has Railroad operating, and offers good! 
openings for several lines of business. With Friends Church 
of nearly 250 members and a flourishing Academy, we think 
no point in the northwest has so many attractions for 
Friends. For more complete information address 


WILL BINFORD, Secretary, 
Greenleaf, Idaho 


CHEAP FARMS IN CANADA 


In Friends Settlement 


One or Many: ONE-HALF SECTION, 
ON5-HALF MILE FROM CHURCH 


All ready for seeding; good seven roomed 
house; 50 bushels seed wheat; 100 bushels seed 
barley; 300 bushels seed oats. $35 per acre, 
one-half cash. Possess‘on at once. Or will 


furnish responsible renter for half crop. Must 
sell before seeding, or $40 per acre: 


Correspond with 


Rev. Ernest Howard 
Swarthmore, Sask., Canada 
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ON IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST 

FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 

forty years. We collect and remit interest wherever 
investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


[ELLSWORTH AND JONES.|| 


IOWA: FALLS.IOWA. | 


Custom of Friends. 


M I L L I N 2 R Y specially solicited 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 
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Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000. 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwaré 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 
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Che Wonderful 
as 
Our God, how wonderful thou art! 
So high, and meek; so strong, and mild! 
Contending with the proud in heart, 
And whispering to the little child! 


The mightiest sun, and tenderest flower 
That decks the ground with heavenly hue, 
Alike enlist thy loving power, 
And shed thy glory shining through. 


Happy indeed the humble mind 
That sees thy hand and feels thy thought, 
And trusts thee ‘as the Great and Kind, 
Who holds us that we perish not! 


REBECCA LAucK TURNER, 
n “Pittsburgh Christian Advocate.”’ 
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SECOND QUARTER, LESSON V. 


Dhe International Bible 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


School Pewaan 


FIFTH MONTH 5, IQI2. 


POVERTYSAND RICHES: 
LUKE 6: 20-26; 16: 19-31. 
GoLbEeNn ‘Trxt.—A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 


of the things which he possesseth.” 


Luke 12: 15. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Fourth month 2oth. 


6: 20-26. 


Third-day. Riches in Christ. Eph. 3: 
The ungodly rich. 
Danger of riches. 
Appropriate prayer. 
Example of primitive love. 


Fourth-day. 
Fifth-day. 
Sixth-day. 
Seventh-day. 
First-day. 


Time—Summer, A. D. 28. 


Place—Somewhere in Galilee, 
of the Sea of Galilee. 


Parallel Account.—Matt. 5: 3-11; for 
Luke 16: 19-31 there is no parallel. 


Whether the Beatitudes reported by 
Luke are a different version of the 
Sermon on the Mount, or whether they 
were said on another occasion, cannot 
be decided. As was said in the notes 
on Lesson IV the majority of commen- 
tators are inclined to think that they are 
different versions of the same discourse. 
It should be noted, however, that while 
Matthew savs that Jesus spoke on a 
mountain, Luke says He “stood in the 
plain” (verse 17). 

20., “On his disciples.” He addressed 
himself particularly to, them. “Blessed 
are ye poor.” Does he mean “poor in 
spirit,’ as in Matthew, or those actually 
poor? There is a difference of opinion 
among commentators. Were it not for 
Matthew the actually poor in worldly 
goods would be understood. Perhaps 
both are right. There is.no doubt that 
the socially poor who are shut out of 
many of earth’s good things do have 
the best of all—God’s Kingdom. 

21. “Ye that hunger now.” Those 
whom poverty has condemned to a life 
of privation. Such shall be filled. “Ye 
that weep.” Your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy. 

22. “Separate.” Excommunicate, dis- 
own. “Your name as evil.” Calumny. 
The early Christians had large experi- 
ence of what this was. “For the Son 
of Man’s sake.” For the cause of their 
Master. 

23. “Rejoice.” Because they were 
worthy to share the humiliation and 
sufferings of their Lord, and His ser- 
vatitss. See sRom.? 55.33, )asie wa eess 
Colvsa 0243 -Heb.-11: 263 5) hes Proph- 
etsos ol “Kings s1Oke 10s bP Chron 16. 
10; Kings, S20 

24. There are four Beatitudes and 
now come four “Woes.” “Rich.” Those 
who love riches and trust in them. 
Christ did not condemn the rich be- 
cause they were rich. Zaccheus was 
rich, Lazarus and the sisters were evi- 
dently well off, but He did condemn 
those who were not “rich towards God.” 
Jas. 5: 1. “Ye have received your con- 
solation.” They lived for riches and 
they got them. The “woe” in these 
verses is not necessarily condemnatory 
—it states a fact, and may be even 
compassionate. 

25. a! Phat rare cial? 


west 


That live lux- 


A glorious inheritance. 


Poverty and riches. Luke 


14-21, 
Amos 6: I-14. 
Matt. 19: 16-24. 
Prov. 30: 7-9. 
Acts 42 °32-37: 
LT) Petasteet-o; 


uriously and have no thought of helping 
those who suffer. 

26. “When all men speak well of 
you.” A universal popularity based on 
prejudice or on popular adulation. Note 
the four warnings: (1) Those who 
make wealth their God; (2) those who 
are satisfied with this present life; (3) 
those who live simply for present en- 
joyment; (4) those who sacrifice con- 
science to a popular adulation. 

5 ee ee 

The Parable of Lazarus and the poor 
man. 

16-19. Few parables have been more 
misinterpreted than this. It should 
never be forgotten that it is a parable— 
an illustration only, not a description 
of actual physical conditions. Note how 
the contrast is emphasized in every 
way so as to make it as strong as pos- 
sible. The sin of the rich man was that 
he lived solely for self and present 
enjoyment. “Purple and fine linen.” 
Evidence of great wealth. 

20. “Gate.” Portal, a fine entrance. 
A picture true to Eastern conditions. 

21. “The crumbs.” The ancients ate 
with their fingers and wiped them with 
small pieces of bread which were thrown 
on the floor. It was these which the 
beggar desired. “Dogs.” The dog was 
an unclean animal, and this heightens 
the picture. 

22. “Abraham’s bosom.” Possibly it 
is intended to show that as in the lux- 
urious banquet of the rich man each 
reclined on the bosom of a companion, 
so in a heavenly banquet the poor man 
was next the great Abraham himself, 
the nlace of greatest honor. Compare 
John 13 223° 

23. “And in hell.” The Revised 
Versions rightly change this, in accord 
with the original, to “in Hades.” That 
is, the place of departed spirits, without 
characterization. The Greek word 
Gehenna, taken bodily from the He- 
brew, is the equivalent for hell. 

24. “He cried and said.” This shows 
that the whole is figurative. That 
Heaven and Hell, in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the words, should be 
enough for the inhabitants to see each 
other and converse is beyond belief. 
The anguish of the soul is far more 


bitter than any anguish of body. “Tor- 
mented”. “In anguish;”  R. so in 
the next verse. 

26-28. May show the rise of some 


hetter feelings in the rich man’s heart, 
hut perhaps is simply to introduce what 
follows. 


near | 


[Fourth month 


29-31. “They have Moses and the 
prophets.” The evidence is sufficient. 
External evidence, no matter how strong 
it may be, by itself will not convince 
those who are living worldly lives. They 
must change their life, there must be 
a change of heart. - 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH 5, IQI2. 
THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. 
V. UNSELFISHNESs: 

(I John 3: 10-18.) 
(Consecration Meeting.) 
READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 

FOURTH MONTH 20TH. 
II. Unselfish Abraham. Gen 13: 7-12. 
III. Unselfish Joseph. Gen. 50; 15-21. 
IV. Supreme tests. Rom. 5: 6-10. 
V. Friendly service. Dan. 5: 6-10. 
VI. The greatest thing. I Cor. 13: 


4-8. 
Eph. 4: 


DAILY 


VII. The root of kindness. 
Bie 2) 

Give instances of unselfishness from 
the Bible and life. 

What hinders you from perfect un- 
selfishness? 

How can we grow in unselfishness? 


POINTERS. 


Unselfishness means more than kind- 
ness—it means brotherly kindness. 
et ie 


No school of unselfishness on. earth 
excels a home with children. 
*K Ok Ok 


It is narrow selfishness that hurts. 
Selfishness which is broad enough to 
include one’s family, country and kind 
is unselfishness. 

KOK OK 


A -negative unselfishness is not pleas- 
ing to God. He does not ask us to love 
ourselves less, but to love other people 
equally, and Himself supremely. 


QUOTATIONS. 


There is nothing more pitiful than a 
life spent in thinking of nothing but 
self.—Farrar. 

Kk x 
Self is the only prison that can ever 
bind the soul; ' 
Love is the only angel who can bid the 
gates unroll. 
—Henry van Dyke. 

It is good for us to think no grace or 
blessing truly ours till we are. aware 
God has blessed some one else with it 
through us.—Phillips Brooks. 

* ok Ox 

Be ingenious in making excuses for 
others, cultivating kind thoughts about 
them, and giving them credit for the 
best motives; but call yourself to a 
strict account for all departures from 
the perfect way, remembering that, 
where so much is given, much will be 
required.—James Mudge. 

ee EE 

Self-forgetfulness is better than a 
constant struggle toward unselfishness. 
One may be so desirous of being un- 
selfish as to devote time to the repres- 


sion of self, or to denial of self, that - 


ought to be spent in behalf of others 
to the utter forgetfulness of self. 
—Henry Clay Trumbull. 


The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 


Vou. XIX. 


Heroism in Disaster 


In the appalling accounts of the loss of the steam- 
ship “Titanic” on its first voyage, one item brings 
relief to our burdened spirits, and that is the uni- 
form report of the heroism and unselfishness of the 
passengers and crew. 

We expect calmness and bravery. on the part of 
seasoned and disciplined sea captains, who are 
pledged by their simplest duty to be the last to leave 
a sinking ship and to forget self in the care of those 
who are committed to their charge; but we have not 
usually looked for the heroic temper and the self- 
forgetful spirit in those who are foremost in the 
ranks of wealth and fashionable society. The 
accounts, however, which the survivors of this ter- 
rible disaster have given us of the last scenes on 
‘the fated ‘ship bring out the nobler side of life in 
the men of this type of society. Men who at home 
were accustomed to have what they wished, and who 
controlled millions of dollars and exercised far- 
reaching power, stood calmly back and let others have 
the places in the life-boats. There was no rush, no 
scramble, no fighting, but, on the contrary, a splendid 
self-restraint, exhibited alike by Major Butt, Presi- 
lent Taft’s military aide; by John B. Thayer, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad; by John 
Jacob Astor, the multi-millionaire, and by the dis- 
‘tinguished editor, William T. Stead, all of whom 
went down with the ship. - We shall never know 
what was uppermost in the minds of this great group 
of doomed men as they joined in singing “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee” during those last moments, but 
their demeanor and their attitude in the face of death 
are reassuring and make us ready to believe that 
there is still good fiber in all classes of men today. 

The story of the men who guarded the pass of 
Thermopyle and who died there for their country 
has been told to every schoolboy since, but they were 
Spartans that had been trained from birth, and 
almost by heredity, to die bravely at their country’s 
call, and they were, too, soldiers that had been long 
used to facing death in battle. It is a different mat- 
ter to look death quietly in the face when one’s life 
has been nurtured in luxury and when the summons 
overtakes one in the midst of ease and joy. I 
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believe there was never a time in the world when 
men in all walks of life were braver in spirit than 
they are now, and, what is more, I am confident 
that there never was a more widely prevalent faith 
in God than there is now. There may be a slackening 
of respect for traditional forms of religion, and there 
may be a regrettable confusion about the true line of 
march for the Church, but serious men still believe 
that there is a divine Captain and that this world of 
change and loss is not all the world there is for us. 
at least, most of us do—for life 


We care as much 
as ever men did, but we ean go forth as calmly and 
bravely as disciplined soldiers do when the call 
comes for us, because we are confident that life is 
too precious to be ended with the collapse of the body. 
“The wise Christian,” wrote Clement in the early 
period of Christianity, “uses the body as one sent 
on a pilgrimage uses inns and dwellings by the way, 
having a care of the things of the world, of the places 
where he halts; but leaving his dwelling place and 
property without excessive emotion; readily follow- 
ing Him that leads him away from life; by no means 
and on no oceasion turning back; giving thanks for 
his sojourn and blessing God for his departure.” 
We can, then, find this crumb of relief in the 
appalling catastrophe that so many of those who per- 
ished went out with unmoved faith and unquailing 
courage. -One more point we must keep in mind as 
we contemplate the event is that fifteen hundred 
deaths occurring at one moment are no more terrible 
than the same number of deaths occurring in sundered 
We are unduly awed 
The fact is, each man 
It makes his individual 


places and in slow succession. 
by the adding up of deaths. 
has only one death to die. 

death no more terrible and mysterious that it occurs 
simultaneously with that of many others—each per- 
son meets no death but his own, whether he go alone 
or with a multitude. The way of meeting the 
important summons, the readiness for the event, are 
what really matters, not whether we go in companies 
or by ourself. Misery and death can no more be 
added up into a total sum than happiness can be— 
each person has his, and only his, share. By a well- 
known fallacy of the imagination we are apt to be 


startled at the havoe of death when many go 


more 
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together than when we see the newspaper list of those 
who have died during the day in the many separate 
homes of a great city; but in each case one person 
turn comes 


We do well 


had his one death to die, and everyone’s 


in its order. “The readiness is all.” 


' 


while we are in strength and health, and while we 
are sheltered from shock of catastrophe, to think 
soberly of the great departure that awaits us and of 
the kind of character that we wish to carry with us 


ji oe 


into the world of eternal issues. 


Curvent Events and Comments 


‘The Titanic Lost at Sea 
The world was horrified last week by the sinking | 
of the White Star Liner ‘Titanic,’ the largest ship 


afloat, while on her maiden voyage from Southamp- — 


ton, Eng., to New York via Cherbourg, France. 
This magnificent floating hotel, bearing 2,540 souls, 
struck an iceberg in mid-ocean at a point almost 
exactly a thousand miles east of C ape Cod. 
three hours it disappeared beneath the waves, carry- 
ing 1,635 persons to death. The accident occurred 
just before midnight on the 14th inst., and distress 
siguals were immediately sent out by wireless. As 
soon as the messages were received by the vessels 
in the vicinity they made all possible haste to reach 
the sinking ship. 

The “Carpathia,’ a Cunard steamer, outbound 
from New York to the Mediterranean, arrived at 
the location of the disaster shortly after daybreak, 
but the doomed vessel had gone down. 
remained afloat only sixteen lifeboats, bearing 705 
persons, mostly women and children, and some scat- 
tered w reckage. The survivors were immediately 
taken aboard the ‘“‘Carpathia” and brought to New 
York. Eleven, unable to survive the exposure: and 
nervous shock, died before reaching shore, 
many-others were made critically ill. 

As told by the survivors, the story of the Jast 
hours, on the ‘Titanic’ is one of splendid heroism. 
There was little evidence of panic among the doomed 


Within | 


vicinity of icebergs was certainly known, yet no one 
seems to have been alarmed. There seems also to 
have been overconfidence in the ship’s equipment. 
She had fifteen watertight steel compartments, sup- 
posed to render her unsinkable. She was possessed 
of submarine signals with microphones to tell the 
bridge by means of wires when shore or ship or any 
other object was at hand. There was a collision bulk- 
head to safeguard the ship against the invasion of 
water amidships should the bow be torn away. In 
a word, the boat was as safe as modern scientific 
ship-building could make her. 

That anyone is criminally involved is se to be 
determined. The Senate appointed a committee on 
investigation, which began its hearings in New York 
the morning following the arrival of the “Carpathia.” 
This committee will also investigate the subject of 


| marine precaution, as will a like committee from the 


There | 


House. It is not unlikely that new and more 
stringent laws regulating life- -saving equipment. will 


be enacted before ‘the alias of this session of Congress. 


while | 


sailors and passengers as the women and children | 


were put off in the lifeboats. 
refused to leave their husbands, choosing rather to 
die with them. As the vessel sank the band played 


“Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 
Among the many prominent persons lost were 


Some of the women | 


Major Archibald Butt, friend and military aide to | 


President Taft; Isidor Straus and wife, New York 
merchant and philanthropist; William T. Stead, an 
English author, and Francis D. Millet, artist, 
sculptor and designer. 
aa 

Fixing the Blame 

In fixing the blame for the disaster a primary con- 
sideration is the inordinate demand for quick ocean 
passage. The traveling public is so insistent for 
speed that the steamship companies are forced to 
“send -their ships up where the icebergs are thickest.” 
Then, again, since the “Titanic” 
voyage, it is not unlikely that her officers were over- 
anxious to make a record trip and were thus led 
into taking undue risks. That they were in the 


was on her maiden | 


a 
More Lifeboats Demanded 
As a result of the disaster there has arisen a 
general demand for, an 
requiring:more lifeboat equipment: The “Titanic,” 
on this fatal voyage, carried boats which at their 
full capacity would have. accommodated 1,178. per- 


‘sons, approximately one-half the people on board. 


While this was more than the English law requires, 
it was below the American requirement. Our offi- 
cials, however, have become lax in the enforcement 
of the law, and it is not likely that any account would 
have been taken of the matter had the accident not 
occurred. It is quite evident that a combination 
of wireless, telegraphy and a full capacity lifeboat 
equipment would reduce the risk in ocean passage 
very materially. There is a very universal clamor 
for this reform. 

Since this is an international matter and the laws 
of every nation are at variance on the subject, the 
proper solution would seem to be to have The Hague 
tribunal take up the matter and adopt such joint 
regulations as to insure as near absolute safety as is 
possible and under which all steamship companies 
of every nation would be compelled to operate. © 

Bd 
Floods in the Lower Mississippi. Valley _ 
The more sensational event must not eall cites ton 


away from the - urgent need of relief in the sub- 


‘A cloud- 


merged region of the Mississippi Valley. 


international agreement © 
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burst in eastern Texas and northern Louisiana last 
week augmented the floods caused by breaking levees, 
until a vast area in southern Arkansas, northeastern 
Louisiana and northwestern Mississippi almost as 
large as the New England States was inundated. 
The region is a rich cotton country. 

Relief work is centered at Vicksburg, Miss., 
where already hundreds of homeless and destitute 
persons from the flooded Louisiana territory are 
quartered. Governor Brewer, of Mississippi, has 
sent tents and supplies for the unfortunates, «and 
Governor Sanders, of Louisiana, ordered tents and 
bedding sent there. Large supplies of tents also are 
on the way to Vicksburg from the Federal authorities 
at St. Louis. The loss in livestock is enormous, and 
the property damage in-the territory under water 
and that yet in the path of the torrents will total 
several millions of dollars. 


a 
Julia C. Lathrop, Chief of Children’s Bureau 
Julia C. Lathrop, of Chicago, has been appointed 
by President Taft as chief of the new Children’s 
Bureau. She is an associate of Jane Addams in 
the work at Hull House, a member of the [llinois 
Board of Charity and a graduate and trustee of 
Vassar College. She enjoys the distinction of being 
the first woman to be made chief of a Government 
bureau. Far-reaching and effective has been the 
influence she has exerted upon legislation.. The laws 
for factory inspection, protection of immigrants, 
abolition of child labor, regulation of women’s work, 
the establishment of juvenile courts, management of 
county and State charitable institutions, the building 
and control of tenement houses, and many other kin- 
dred enactments bear the impress of a group of women 
-of whom she has been the central figure. 


a 
An Ancient Bible Manuscript 
The British Museum has just published an ancient 
Coptic manuscript, found in the course of recent 
excavations in Egypt, which contains on papyrus 
most of the text of Deuteronomy, the Book of Jonah 
and a large portion of the Acts of the Apostles. Dr. 
Ernest Budge, who edited the text, sums up his con- 
clusions as follows: 
At all events, the new codex proves beyond 
_ a doubt that copies of an Egyptian, that is to 
say, Coptic, translation of some of the books of 
the Testament were in use among Egyptian 
Christians in the early portion of the: fourth 
century, and therefore the origin of the version 
itself cannot be placed later than the third cen- 
tury. There is, therefore, every reason for 
believing that when St. Anthony heard the 
Seriptures read it was in his native tongue, and 
that the earliest monks in the deserts of Nitria, 
the Red Sea and upper Egypt learned to repeat 
the Psalms by heart from the Coptic, and not 
Greek, manuscripts. | 
The evidence afforded by this papyrus con- 
firms the early monastic traditions concerning 


the spread of Christianity in Egypt. 

The codex is the oldest known copy of any 
translation of any considerable portion of the 
Greek Bible; indeed, it is probably as early as 
any copy now in existence of any substantial 
part of the Bible. 


* 


Haverford Summer School 


Among the Friendly gatherings being planned for 
the coming vacation season the Summer School at 
Haverford College promises to be of unusual interest. 
It is to be held from Sixth month 24th to Seventh 
month 23d. The principal feature will be religious 
instruction, though ample time will be given for rest 
and social fellowship. Among the subjects to be 
discussed are: ‘The Spiritual Life and How to 
Deepen It,” “The Heart of the C hristian Message,” 

Poetry “i the Old Testament,” “Stories of Life 
Among the Toilers,” “Social Service in Cities’? and 
“Social and Religious Betterment in Rural Neigh- 
borhoods.” A strong corps of lecturers has already 
been secured. Among these are Dr. Hugh Black, 
Professor J. A. Brewer and Mary Agnes Best, of 
New York; Dr. Frank C. Porter, of Yale; Dr. 
George H. Ferris, of Philadelphia, and Rufus M. 
Jones, of Haverford. 

An informal conference will be held each evening 
on some special topic of interest to Friends, and for 
Sixth month 29th and 30th a week-end conference 
has been called to diseuss the vital question of the 
present and future message of Quakerism. Several 
of the leaders of the Young Friends Movement in 
England expect to attend the sessions of the school. 
Board and lodging for both men and women will be 
provided in the college halls at a reasonable price, 
and no charge will be made for tuition. Applica- 
tions for rooms or for any further information, 
including the full program when it is published, may 
be addressed to Henry J. Cadbury, Haverford, Pa. 


* 
New Process of Making Coal Gas 
William Ramsay, the English scientist, has 


invented a-process by which coal may be turned into 
gas in the mine. Though engineers differ radically 
as to the practicability of the method, it is to be tried, 
in a small way, in some of the Enelish pits. If it 
succeeds it will mean a revolution in the coal industry 
the world over. It will not, however, do away with 
all the work of mining, but it will send to work 
underground a set of men who now enjoy the light 
of day. If the process can be made economical it 
will probably come into general use rather quickly 
because of the centralized nature of the industry. 
The undertaking appeals especially to England and 
Belginm because the coal measure runs deeper there. 
Indeed, as the lower levels are reached, the economic 
advantage of sending up gas instead of coal must 
increase so rapidly that Sir William’s invention may 
be used in the future even if the process is too 
expensive now. 
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The Restatement of the Quaker Message 
VI. The Awakening of the Hast. 
BY JOHN S. HOYLAND, 

The awakening of the East is a commonplace of 
modern world-polities. We all know how, through a 
long period of years, that half of the human family 
which dwells in the East of Asia has been rudely 
shaken into awareness of its share in the united life 
of the modern world. We all know something of 
the superficial results of that awakening, of Indian 
unrest, and Chinese revolution, and Japanese vic- 
tories in Manchuria. But we do not all realize how 
far-reaching and momentous, how pregnant with 
future weal or woe for the whole human race, are 
the changes which are being wrought in this new 
Renaissance. : 

It is a lamentable fact that those forces of Western 
life which have been mainly instrumental in the 
awakening of the East have been forces representing 
the baser wide of our civilization. The greed of gold 
and the lust of political dominion are the motives 
which have mainly impelled the West to interfere in 
the East. That this should have been so, after nine- 
teen centuries of Christianity, is a black enough fact, 
and is, moreover, proof (if proof were needed) that 
our Western assimilation of the Gospel of Christ has 
been but skin-deep. But this is not all. From the 
point of view of the Christian world-citizen, though 
the past has been bad, the future promises to be 
infinitely worse. The East learns her lessons readily. 
Japan has applied successfully her education in 
Western militarism; and China is following suit. 

Ten years ago the peaceful Chinese despised a 
soldier as a useless parasite upon civilization. A 
feature of the recent educational reforms has been 
the universal extension of military drill in the 
schools of the empire; and the present revolution is 
teaching us how vast an improvement a single decade 
may make in a great nation’s military methods. 

Nor is this ae The industrial system of the West 
is being rapidly reproduced in the Orient. Gin and 
opium are but one aspect of this fact. Grim stories 
are told of the conditions in Japanese tobacco fac- 
tories and in Chinese and Indian cotton mills. A 
few years of this process in a land such as China, 
with its vast poverty-stricken population, must pro- 
duce social problems baffling the imagination. 

The natural result of these tendensics is the secu- 
larization of that wonderful religious genius which 
has always been the most precious possession of the 
Orient. With Western materialism so realistically 
portrayed before her, is it any wonder that the East 
is rapidly losing her grip upon religion? Can we 
be surprised that her educated classes are increasingly 
affected by naturalistic explanations of the universe, 
and that, as an inevitable consequence, a slackening 
of the hold of morality is very widely apparent ? 

The high percentage of student suicides reported 
from Tokyo and Calcutta is a lamentable evidence 
of this tendency. All history goes to show that, when 
religion is abandoned, morality is sooner or later 


abandoned also, and with the decay of OEE) comes 
the degeneration of a race. 

Buti in the modern integration and unification of 
the whole world’s hfe a disaster which affects one 
nation must affect, in time, all nations. No race 
liveth or dieth unto itself. The contagion of one’ 
people’s decay, or the degradation of ideals in one 
region of the earth, must needs affect, directly or 
indirectly, the whole human brotherhood. The 
failure of a harvest in America may threaten thou- 
sands in London with starvation. So also the con- 
tamination, by the lust of wealth and power, of that 
serene other-worldliness, which may make India again 
the religious mother of mankind, must spell tragedy 
to the cause of religion all the world over. ‘ 

The tendencies at present controlling the awaken- 
ing of the East form a vast insult to the Church of 
Christ. We have failed to prevent, or, in the main, 
even to protest against, the committing of a gigantic 
crime against humanity. Scarcely hindered by the 
followers of the lowly Nazarene, the West has 
wreaked her will on a well-nigh helpless victim. But 
the vengeance of God is sure. Some day we must 
reap as we have sown; and our civilization must bear 
the reaction upon itself of those evil forces which it 
has lght-heartedly launched against the Orient. 

The Church must suffer, too, the due reward of her 
negligence. A tide of secularism and of denial of 
Christ in word and life must sweep back—is, indeed, 
already sweeping back—from East to West to. 
threaten her very life. 

Yet there is still time to wipe out this insult and 
to obey the challenge of God as it comes to us in the 
awakening of the East. 

There are curiously close parallels to be drawn 
between the European Renaissance of 400 years ago 
and the greater Renaissance now proceeding before 
our eyes. The appearance of both was accompanied 
and in part caused by the same three great phenomena. 
—the development of a new learning, the growth of 
nationalism, and the appearance of that enlarged 
conception of the world which comes from scientific 
discovery and from the realization that vast regions’ 
exist beyond the known limits of the earth, 

Moreover, in each case the Renaissance has been 
accompanied by a secularization of religion. This 
was at least as marked in the Europe of 1512 as it 
is in the Asia of today, and the dangers arising there; 
from were equally acute. These dangers were, how- 
ever, averted, and the European Renaissance was 
tre ansformed from a menace to a golden age, during 
which, in a marvelously short space of "thee he 
foundations were laid whereon’ modern ‘civilization 
has been built. 

Only one force could have been strong enough to 
effect such a transformation—a great revival of 
religion. At a time whose critical importance can 
only be paralleled by the present position in the 
Orient, such a revival came. The message of 
Luther, of Zwingli, of Calvin and of the English 
Reformers, delivered at a moment when a restate- 
ment of religion was most urgently needed, operated 
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under the hand of God to change the course of history 
and to promote marvelously His purposes before the 
eyes of men. 

We may legitimately apply the analogy to our own 
day. Believing that, amid the chaos and rioting 
evil which have hitherto marked the awakening of 
the East, God is yet seeking to forge His instruments 
and to work out His will, we must also conclude that 
the chief essential for the fulfilment of His purpose 
is a revival and restatement of religion. Such a 
restatement demands the consecrated enthusiasm and 
unflinching labor of Spirit-filled men and women; 
without their help the will of God cannot be done, 
and the springs of the future life of the world must 
be poisoned at their source. 

Hence not only the obligation to retrieve past 
failure, but the necessity of playing her part man- 
fully in the moulding of the future, and above all 
the bitter need of her Master, who suffers with His 
brethren, challenges the Church of Christ to take 
His message to the awakening East. 

But modern Christianity is distressingly incapable 
of achieving this great task or even of rightly appre- 
ciating its true importance. Christ was an Oriental, 
but we have cast His Gospel in the hard mould of 
Occidental dogma. He was of the East, but our creeds 
and our theology are of the West. Moreover, our 
hands are unclean. How can we preach a religion of 
spirituality, of love, of poverty, of humility, to the 
East, which has for so long known and striven to 
fulfil these fundamental requirements of the will of 
God? How can we speak of spirituality when our 
materialism is unseating the Oriental religions from 
their ancient throne? How can we speak of poverty 
when our object in interfering in India, Japan and 
China has confessedly been that we might wring 
wealth, and ever more wealth, out of their trade? 
How can we speak of humility when we come as a 
conquering race; or of love, after opium wars and 
the exclusion of Asiatic immigrants? In view of 
such questions many are forced to the conclusion that 
the enterprise of the Christian Church in carrying 
the Gospel eastward is nothing but a colossal exhibi- 
tion of cynical impudence. 

It is here that the peculiar responsibility of the 
Society of Friends becomes apparent. Throughout 
her history, and in spite of continuous failure, our 
Society has set definitely before herself the ideal 
of practical and uncompromising loyalty to the moral 
law of Christ. Friends have deliberately attempted 
to practice a truly spiritual religion, to live in 
humility and love towards all men, and at least to 
prefer poverty to ill-gotten gain. We have failed 
lamentably of attaining to such an ideal Christianity, 
yet we. have striven after it, and have consistently 
protested, however feebly, against flagrant transgres- 
sions of its spirit. 

Tn this tradition of pure living after the pattern 
of Christ we have a weapon which may make our 
little section of the Church especially effective in the 
conquest of the East for our Master. 


Again, if Quakerism is a return to primitive 
Christianity it is Oriental in character, and so should 
appeal peculiarly to Orientals, and particularly, per- 
haps, to Indians. The fact that this is so has been 
borne witness to by many observers outside our own 
body, both Indians and Europeans. An Indian mis- 
sionary of another denomination recently declared 
to an English Friend that in his opinion the most 
astonishing results would follow any adequate 
attempt to express the distinctively Quaker view of 
Christianity before India. Our quiet method of 
worship is especially appreciated by thoughtful 
Hindoos. Our freedom from creed and dogma and 
ritual, and our insistence on an inward and spiritual 
walk with God, should make our religious message 
a mighty instrument for the presentation of Christ 
to the awakening East. 

All this means not that we should pride ourselves 
on our heritage of moral integrity or on our posses- 
sion of essential truth, but that we should beseech 
God, with tears, to forgive our negligence and 
cowardice in hiding the light which He has given us. 

Our responsibility is heavier than that of other 
churches, and our shame will be deeper if we fail 
to meet that responsibility; for to whom much has 
been given, of him shall much be required. 

From nowhere does,the demand for a restatement 
of the Quaker message come with greater insistence 
than from the awakening East. The call of Christ 
that comes to our Society, bidding her show herself 
worthy of her past and of her Master’s plans for the 
future, directs us, above all, to meet the need of these 
waiting millions of His Eastern brethren, who are 
the raw material from which the new world is to 
be fashioned, and in it His new Kingdom. 

But whether our work lies East or West; we 
Friends must learn individually and corporately the’ 
lesson that, if we would find our lives, we must lay 
them down for Christ and for His world. 


Our Religion Seven Days in the Week 
BY CORA MAY PENNEL. 


Perhaps in no other period of the world’s history 
has there been in every denomination so widespread 
and far-reaching a sentiment favoring “seven days 
a week” religion as exists at the present time. This 
is indeed an age when religion to be accepted as re- 
ligion must be carried into the home, the factory, the 
store, the school, and the street. It is an important 
and intimate factor of every daily task and pleasure. 

Therefore, it behooves us to examine our daily 
habits. In the first place, most of us spend too lit- 
tle time in pure, uninterrupted communion with 
God. When vexations and annoyances come, are we 
content to breathe a hurried prayer while busy with 
our work? I plead for each of us a few moments at 
least, of peaceful, restful communion with God seven 
days a week. “And there are many more details to 
be watched, such as the tone of voice. A Christian 
home is not the place where we should hear the harsh, 
hurried voice of worry, the despairing wail of dis- 
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couragement over daily toil, the harsh voice of criti- 
cis, or the biting retort of sarcasm. It is universally 
acknowledged to be true that the home voices deter- 
mine the character of the life within that home. The 
public voice will take care of ‘itself, as we are all 
usually pleasant to strangers, but the home voice 
needs watching and cultivation. 

Then, again, if we are trying to live our religion 
daily there are many things to be eliminated from our 
minds and conversation. Nothing more quickly robs 
a home of its inheritance of peace and joy than does 
the harboring of evil thoughts, especially those of 
hatred, jealousy, resentment and criticism. In this 
sacred circle conversational standards should be so 
high that poisonous thoughts of this character can 
not find utterance. And let me suggest that we all 
give less time to various forms of disease, and the 
divers ailments of mankind. If we would try to 
stop discussing these subjects, our minds would have 
time for more healthy thoughts, and it is not diffi- 
cult to guess what the corresponding physical effect 
would be. Thoughts of love and sympathy for others 
will crowd out thoughts of evil, hatred, jealousy and 
sickness as sunlight dispels darkness. In fact, more 
thought and work for others is a panacea for most 
of our physical, mental and moral ills. 

But let us agree to practice more rigid self-exam- 
ination, not by comparing ourselves with other err- 
ing ones, but by studying ourselves in the light of 
Christ’s character, and in trying to measure up to 
His standard of perfection. 

Taken all in all—“As a man thinketh so is he,” 
so in the words of Paul: ‘Finally, brethren, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report; if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” 

Traverse City, Mich. 


Farming as a Moral Equivalent for War 
BY FRANCIS E. CLARK. 

That always interesting pragmatic philosopher, 
William James, suggested that something should be 
discovered as a moral equivalent for war. He 
desired some occupation that will develop manly 
qualities, that will require grit and vigor, and that 
will whet what Mr. Roosevelt calls the “fighting 
edge” of character, which at the same time will be 
useful for the community and State, and not de~ 
structive and barbarous as is war between men and 
nations. He suggested various useful but humdrum 
employments, like washing windows, washing dishes, 
mending roads, fishing on the Grand Banks, and the 
like, for the gilded and idle youth who now speed in 
automobiles or loll on piazzas and lead frivolous or 
vicious lives, a menace to society and the Nation. 

I think, with all due deference to the great phil- 
osopher, that I can improve on his suggestion, and 
propose an employment which, in the classic lan- 
guage of the colleges, will “put it all over” these 
other occupations as a useful development of the 


fighting instinct, a hardener of muscle, a quickener 


of the brain, a developer of resourcefulness, and a. 
sharpener of the will on the hard grindstone of. 


opposition. 
This occupation is as old as Adam, as respectable 
as Cincinnatus, as beautiful as the Garden of Eden. 


It is none other than the ancient and honorable pro- 


fession of farming. 


But what I am chiefly concerned about in this’ 


article is not its age, its respectability, or its beauty, 
but its strenuosity, its useful development of the 
combative elements in our nature, which were evi- 
dently implanted for some good purpose; in fact, as 
my title indicates, I desire to consider farming as a 
moral equivalent for war. 

Some people are very much afraid that when all 
our swords are beaten into ploughshares, and all our 


spears into pruning-hooks, the race will deteriorate: 


the manly virtues, the manly muscles will become 
flaccid, and the race of heroes die out. Do not be 
afraid of this, my friends, while farms remain to cul- 
tivate, and weeds grow, and worms wriggle, . and 
moths fly... Let no one deceive himself on this point. 
The Creator has furnished for any one who owns or 
cultivates a rood of land all the opposition that a 
healthy man needs to keep his fighting edge keen and 
braghtiids. ye hto arenes 
What can I, a mere man, do with a_ thousand 
watchful, unwearied foes to combat—a mere man, 
with only one pair of hands and one poor brain to 
oppose these multifarious enemies? Shall I give up 


the fight and call myself beaten by the worm, and the’ 


moth, and the crow and the weeds? By no means! 
Tiere comes in the joy of the struggle. Here is the 
delight of a fair fight and no favor. Quarter is 
neither asked nor given. I will oppose the wisdom 
and skill and resources of my kind against worm and 
weed and moth and bird. 


Come one, come all! I defy you to do your worst. 
I have got my artillery ready. My battery consists 
of two sprayers, one for the trees and one for the 
plants. My ammunition is of various kinds, but 
largely consists of Bordeaux mixture, Paris green, 
arsenate of lead, whale-oil soap, and tobacco tea. 

I spray, and spray, and spray again. As often as 


the enemy attacks, I sally out and meet him with my 
long and deadly tube of poison. I do not wait for 


him always to assume the offensive, but as soon as 
he shows his head I train my artillery upon him. 


It is a fight to a finish. There can be no drawn 


battle in this war. One or the other must win. . 


Little by little I find my enemy giving way. The 
spraying pump drives the worms out of their fast- 
nesses. The potato bugs give up the fight. They 
are conquered by Paris green and the sprayer. The 
cutworms are overcome by constant watchfulness and 
frequent replanting. The scale I attack with kero- 
sene emulsion and whale-oil soap. The cureulio I 


knock off and destroy. The tent-worms I burn in 


their own gauzy tabernacles; and, lo! when autumn . 


comes, in spite of innumerable foes, foes that creep 
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and crawl] and fly and bore, I am the victor. My 
apples are rosy and fleckless, my peaches downy and 
delicious, my cauliflowers lift up their great white 
heads out of their chalices of ereen asking to be 
plucked, my tomatoes hang red and luseious on their 
vines, my potatoes are smooth and spotless, my corn 
is full-eared, sweet and juicy; and if I am not a bet- 
ter. man for my tussle with nature and the enemies 
of, my farm, then there is no virtue in war and no 
value in the “fighting edge.”—The Outlook. 


Should We Seek to Be Perfect ? 


No man can be thoroughly Christian who is not 
wishing, praying, and seeking for the very best 
things he can think of in personal character and in 
the community life that he shares. From the days 
of the Master until now that has been the divine 
glory of Christian faith. It has received its ideals 
from Heaven, and has dared to cling to those ideals 
on earth. It has believed in the impossible, and it 
has repeatedly seen what men called impossible per- 
formed. Christian faith is one of the hardest things 
in the world for this very reason, that it looks for- 
ward so confidently to the attainment of the greatest 
and the best conceivable results, 

Jesus counselled perfection. “Be ye therefore per- 
feet,” He said, ‘tas vour Father which is in heaven 
is perfect.” Hé did not hesitate to set the ideal 
high. He brought it to men from the very char- 
acter of God; but then he promised men the help of 
‘God to attain it. : 

So it was also with many of Christ’s first follow- 
-ers. James the brother of Jesus asked for patience 
in Christians, that they may be perfect and entire, 
lacking in nothing. Such an expectation requires 
patience, but it does not doubt the result. One of 
Peter’s benedictions looks. for perfecting and estab- 
lishing from God. Paul even bids his converts to 
be imitators of God, as beloved children, and: con- 
-stantly seeks the perfecting of the saints, setting 
before them the measure of the stature of the fulness 
-of Christ. 

Ail of these men, under the Pe cit: of their 
Master, expected great things for themselves and for 
their fellows, the, very greatest things thinkable in 
the way of character and spiritual attainment. They 
knew their own weaknesses, but they were also con- 
fident of power from on high to enable them. And 
‘Christians in all generations have continued to 
assert “All things are possible to him that believeth.” 
True Christianity longs for perfection, and is willing 
to work for it and pray for it without fear. 

There are various attitudes of mind which are 
hostile to such a seeking for the best things. One of 
the commonest is that which calls itself the practical, 
-or common-sense, attitude. The greatest objection of 
this age to idealism professes to be that “it is not prac- 
tical.” The spirit of this objection declares with the 
Italian proverb, “If you would succeed, you must not 
-be too good.” All that the common view of a com- 


‘ 


mercial and materialistic age desires in the way of 
character is that it shall hold a respectable position 
among mankind in general. 

Another attitude hostile to Christian idealism is 
that which sets for men the standard of the average. 
The tendency to do so is particularly regrettable in 
the case of young men, and yet with young men it is 
often strongest. At the very time when they ought 
most naturally to be planning and expecting the very 
highest, hitching their wagons to the stars, many 
young men of this age are controlling their action 
and their aim by that of the poor average about them. 
They want to do, not what the most outstanding 
young man of the world is doing, or has done, but 
what ‘‘the rest of the crowd” are going to do. 

Even being commonplace is sometimes spoken of 
with approbation. The writer has heard an address 
to high school students by a supposedly able educator, 
which complacently accepted this standard. There 
is no shame in being common in the frequent sense of 
being simply what every one is, one out of the many 
with whom the world is filled, but to think that 
being a man among men requires that one should be 
commonplace is utterly contrary to the genius of 
Christianity. Made in the image of God it should 
be every man’s aim to realize that divine likeness to 
the full. This was the sort of aspiration Jesus ex- 
pected of his disciples. They were to do even as he 
had done, chief among ten thousand though he was, 
‘and greater things should they do also,” he said, 
because he was going to the Father. Some men 
think .there is nate better than man anywhere, 
and, naturally, they never rise above the lower levels. 
Others, Hft up their eyes unto the hills of God and 
find themselves lifted up beyond even their own com- 
prehension. 

There is need of caution, to be sure, in connection 
with the urging of Christian idealism. Instead of 
seeking a perfection of completeness, ‘thoroughly 
furnished unto every good work,” some earnest men 
have sought a constrained and limited perfection. 
This has been the mistake repeatedly of so-called 
“perfectionist”? groups. Where there has been gen- 
uineness in these aspects of religious life, it has usu- 
ally been the single fact of certain emotional experi- 
ences which has chiefly absorbed attention. There 
have been cases, therefore, of persons who, though 
unmistakably exalted in feeling, yet plainly lacked 
some of the simplest elements of good Christian char- 
acter. They believed that they could do no sin be- 
cause they had experienced a feeling of oneness with 
rod; but plainly they failed to realize the require- 
ments of perfect character. True Christian ideal- 
ism ean never lose sight of the person of Christ, nor 
cease to heed Christ’s least commands. 

The ideal of Christianity, in a word, is Jesus 
Christ. <A true exalting of His name, an actual liv- 
ing in His very Person, has never yet, and never 
will, lead to folly. “Wise as serpents” is his pre- 
scription for us, though “harmless as doves.” And 
when he asks of men so difficult a thing as loving 
their enemies, for example, he recognizes that it is 
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no ordinary basis of human’ relationship, but on that 
of their being in organic wnion with Himself. With 
that relationship made real, there will certainly be 
no question about keeping up men’s ideals, and keep- 
ing them always at the very highest point. 

This is not saying that lower aims should never be 
set for oneself, somewhere short of the highest ones 
though in addition to them. Every single day may 
well see some definite purpose chosen or some defi- 
nite end attained. Ever over beyond these imme- 
diate lesser duties, however should be held in view 
the greatest possible obligation and privilege of life, 
toward which each smaller gain will be a step of 
progress. To the aspiring heart there may be a far- 
distant beacon from which a clear beam of hight will 
always be shining to keep one’s direction right, and 
prevent the mistake of stopping ere the journey’s end. 
Meanwhile lesser lights may be found near by— 
candles, as it were, to carry in the hand. The time 
will come when they will have burned to the socket, 
if they are not first blown out by adverse winds; but 
they serve their purpose, and the distant beacon 
shines steadily brighter as the traveler advances upon 
his way. 

That the final goal will in the end be reached is, 
moreover, the confident expectation of the Christian. 
He is not by any means a mere Sisyphus, eternally 
rolling his stone toward a hilltop he can never attain. 
On the contrary, he has the assurance of victory at 
last through Jesus Christ his Lord. All of the 
striving is well worth while in itself. But over and 
above all this the gospel promises final attainment. 
‘We shall be lke Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is.” “He that is faithful unto death shall receive 
the crown of life.” ‘We have Christ’s spirit work- 
ing within us,” says someone, “to make us like 
Christ; and if only we have the right ideal in front 
of us and are moving however slowly towards it, 
or even constantly recurring to the pursuit of it, 
we shall be perfected at last. “We have eternity betae 
us to Se! in—not a year or two, or a lifetime, but 
eternity.” The ideal of growing is a stimulating 
one, but growth looks toward a final fruition, though 
that may be far beyond present vision. "As one 
theological teacher has expressed it, ‘““When all have 
come, through Christ, to the same knowledge and 
love of the Father which we see in Him, then the 
goal of the Christian life will have been reached.” 

No follower of Jesus Christ, then, need be content 
with low ideals. The very highest he must have 
and every single soul, and every Christian church as 
well, need not fear to seek perfection, the Kingdom 
of God itself, and the very righteousness of Heaven. 
Only so shall Christians lead the world upward. 
Only so shall they be worthy the name of Him who 
has called them. He is faithful, and He will surely 
perform His part.—S. S. Tumes. 


Not to him who rashly dares, 
But to him who nobly bears, 
Is the victor’s garland sure. 


thirty-first yearly meeting the 19th inst. 


- conservative, 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

Friends (Orthodox) of Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Maryland coneluded their two hundred and 
This body 
and in some ways the most 
large company of Friends in the world. 
Many persons may be seen here clad in the striking 
and distinctive costume inherited from an earlier 
generation. The singular pronoun “thee” is used by 
nearly everyone in attendance, and men and women 
sit in separate rooms. The meeting is held in the 


is one of the oldest, 


heart of Philadelphia, in the old meeting-house at 


Fourth and Arch Streets, on ground said to have 
been given to Friends by William Penn himself. The 
membership of the yearly meeting is so centralized 
that each session was attended by more than a fourth 
of the total number—reported as 4,400 this year— 
and of these only a few reside at such a distance 
from the meeting-house as to be unable to make the 
trip to and from their homes daily. Many of the 
men are employed in Philadelphia, and for their 
convenience it was decided to hold two of the sessions 
next year in the afternoon. 

The business this year was transacted in five ses- 
sions, held one each day. Two of these were chiefly 
occupied with the reading and answering of the 
Queries, together with the various concerns and 
exhortations which are brought out by this method 
of reviewing the state of Society. At this and at 
other times during the sessions much advice was 
given to encourage the attendance at meetings, the 
maintenance of sound doctrine and the observance of 
the various testimonies of early Friends. On some 
matters of minor importance slight differences of 
opinion naturally exist and were partially expressed, 
but, as a whole, the meeting is very closely knit 
together in religious as well as social fellowship. 
Thus, without the use of parliamentary rules, by 
the simple and democratic method of Friends, the 
meeting conducted its affairs with great harmony, 

A single illustration of this unity and one of 
interest to other yearly meetings may be mentioned 
here. There is perhaps no point on which Philadel- 
phia Friends are so firmly united as their views on 
the ministry and worship. No member of this group 
is paid for preaching, yet many feel called to that 
service. The entire membership, to a man, prefers 
to retain the simple unprogrammed, spontaneous 
meeting and the unprofessional ministry. Appar- 
ently no member of this yearly meeting, whether 
young or old, radical or conservative, entertains any 
desire to introduce the pastoral system. Even those 
who best understand this system and most fully 
sympathize with Friends who practice it much pre- 
fer for themselves the unrestrained form of worship 
used by early Friends. and found still to be feasible 
in the present day. 

Only a few of the various activities in which the 
membership is engaged report directly to the yearly 
meeting. There are, however, four important edu- 
eational undertakings so reporting, two intended for 
Friends and two for members of other races, viz., 
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Westtown Boarding School, a collection of ten smaller 
local schools, a school for Indians on the reservations 
in western New York, and the school for Dukhobors 
at Petrofka, Canada. The committee in charge of 
the smaller Friends schools was reorganized this 
year and plans to enlarge and improve its work con- 
siderably. Friends decided to retire from the school 
at Petrofka, as it now seems best to leave to the 
Dukhobors themselves provision for education in that 
district under the care of the Canadian Government. 

Some of the other activities of Friends that do not 
report to the yearly meeting hold annual meetings 
during the same week. Many of these are also 
educational in their aims. The Friends Freedmen’s 
Association maintains an industrial school for 
negroes at Christiansburg, Va.; another association 
co-operates with Friends elsewhere in educational 
work among the Indians. The chief work of both 
the foreign missionary and temperance associations 
is educational, the former through a girls’ school at 
Tokyo, Japan, and the latter by organized temperance 
instruction in the Philadelphia public schools. Note- 
worthy meetings were held also by the Friends First- 
Day School Association, by the Peace Association of 
Friends and by the Friends connected with the social 
settlement work at North House. 

On both First and Fifth-days four separate meet- 
ings for worship were held in the city, and were 
largely attended. The meeting especially intended 
for young people was an inspiring gathering and one 
of great promise for the future of the yearly meet- 
ing. Among the visitors in attendance were Albert 
Minot and George Williams, from New England; 
Benjamin Brown, Henry Outland and Martha 
Woody, from North Carolina; Jesse Edgerton and 
Esther Fowler, from Ohio; Charles E. Tebbetts, 
from Indiana; Elisha Bye, from Towa, and Alice 
Lewis, from Japan. 

Henry J. Capsury. 


Haverford, Pa. 


— 


Missionary Department 
Christ for the East 


(Continued from last week.) 
BY ANNE W. RICHARDSON. 


How can Christ help the East ? 

Take, for example, the strong emotion of fear. 
Fear may be said to haunt the life of millions of 
average people among the non-Christian people of 
the East. Remember that most people in the world 
are average people or people below the average, and 
it is just the millions below the average in oppor- 
tunity whom Eastern religions seem quite impotent 
to help. Fear haunts the average life; and fear does 
not end in itself, but is the fertile parent of incredible 
cruelties. 

Life to all of us is mysterious and sometimes ter- 
rible enough. It is bounded on both sides by dark- 
ness, as the English Thane said long ago. The 
mystery surrounding it will always force men back 


upon religion in spite of all the efforts of all the 
rationalist, presses in the world. Men will “long after 
the divine,” as they did in Homeric days, after some 
knowledge of the invisible life in which they live 
and move and have their being. And if they do not 
find love and wisdom there, they will imagine horror 
or caprice. That mystery surrounding us is to many 
millions of average people in the East who are beyond 
the pale of the Christian religion, full of haunting 
terror, peopled not with ministering spirits sent forth 
by a divine love, but literally thronged with wicked 
and obscene demons whose caprice can destroy good- 
ness and peace and joy. We have had to give up the 
idea that savage life is a thoughtless, careless exis- 
tence unharrassed by responsibility. Not only mis- 
sionaries, but still more anthropologists like Frazer, 
or travelers hke Mary Kingsley, have taught us bet- 
ter. The evidence that Frazer gives, as he leads us 
through undergrowths of terror and suspicion and 
of the revolting cruelty that they breed in savage life 
is almost sickening. 

“Even at the very fountain head of our Western 
culture, in the Greece of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies b, C., the Greek, in spite of all his serene 
rationalism, and his steady look at life, could not 
without a living message of a Father’s love rid the 
invisible of terror. ° What meant resignation in a 
Plato and a Marcus Aurelius meant often fear and 
even horror in the average Greek or Roman. 

“And in regard to the East today, a recent writer, 
apparently scarcely Christian, and certainly an im- 
portant observer, after years of observation says that 
he must reluctantly pronounce religion in the East 
to be nothing less than a disease—a kind of sacred 
disease, he says, that has fastened upon life, render- 
ing it sadder, darker, more despairing than it would 
be without it. To the ordinary Chinese—be he Bud- 
dhist, Confucianist, or Taoist, or all three at once— 
the earth, the air, the invisible, are full of demons 
whom he must somehow pacify or dupe. 

“Fear dogs the life of millions of men and women 
in the East today, a fear that is encouraged by the 
religious forms they follow, and a fear that makes 
them worse rather than better men. But in so far 
as that fear is a dim sense that sin is an offence, and 
a crime against the Divine claim, the message of 
Christ would deepen and purify it, but deepen and 
purify it by showing that He came to save His peo- 
ple from both sin and fear. We.remember how the 
two are connected in the beautiful prophetic poem at 
the beginning of St. Luke’s Gospel, celebrating a 
Saviour through whom ‘We, being delivered ont of 
the hand of our enemies, might serve Him without 
fear, in holiness and righteousness all the days of our 
life’; who was ‘to give knowledge of salvation unto 
His people by the remission of their sins; to give 
light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death, to guide out feet into the way of peace.’ 

“One might deal in the same way, if time per- 
mitted, with Hopelessness. ‘Without hope’ because 
‘without God’ is as true a sequence as ever it was. 
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But suffice it to say of the hopelessness which Bud- 
dhism engenders, that asceticism with the purpose 
of extinction is a very different thing, morally and 
emotionally, from Christian self-discipline as a 
means to a fuller life. And there is another point. 
Prof. George Adam Smith, in speaking of Moham- 
medanism, reminds us that Christianity is the only 
religion in the world that supplies the motives for 
progress. Japan, and China, as it will be, do not 
prove the reverse, because they have simply taken 
over and made their own the outward results of cen- 
turies of progress in Christian countries. For true 
progress men must have spiritual hopes, and with- 
out those hopes, even at second hand, a civilization 
must become stagnant, and sterile. In the Chinese 
mission student loyalty to his nation is often born 
with the Christian faith and hope. 

“From what one hears I suppose the ideal of 
Christian purity is scarcely grasped by an ordinary 
Eastern man or woman except under Christian influ- 
ence. A Christian home is, as one missionary said, 
so strange a revelation that it is a stronger witness 
than any other to the power of Christ to make human 
life sweet and pure and wholesome. But I must 
mention one sphere from which to me seems to come 
the loudest appeal from the East, that is, the life of 
women. Till one hears from a Christian Hindu 
woman of high caste what life means to thousands 
of her own class in India, of the meagreness, the ter- 
rors, the enforced feebleness of all moral qualities, 
the crippled and perverse imagination, I do not think 
it is possible to realize what Christ for the Kast 
really means. The same thing apphes to Moham- 
medan life, and to China and Japan in a strong 
though a less degree. 

“Mohammedanism, it has been truly said, is relig- 
ion made by men for men. This means that one-half 
of the population has had less than no chance of a true 
life. Now for some time I have come to believe two 
things about women. One is that in any condition 
of life women as a rule have the hardest part to play. 


The other is that it is according as life is raised to 


a spiritual plane that, in a very special sense, women 
come to their full heritage of power and use. Hence, 
it is not only because their lot in the East seems often 
nothing less than horrible, and one that appeals to 
every impulse of charity and chivalry in the Chris- 
tian West, that I speak of the matter, but because I 
beheve that no secular enlightenment of society, 
such as is gradually flooding the East today, will 
really give women their true chance of self-fulfil- 
ment. Only, I believe, by the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, in whom the distinction becomes eventually 
transcended, and under whose influence both the man 
and the woman truly realize themselves, will the 
women of India and China and Japan come to their 
own. Non-Christians like Joseph MeCabe and cer- 
tain French writers would have us believe that Chris- 
tianity depresses and degrades women—forgetting 
that sacerdotalism is not Christianity. Some of us 
know better, and realize that if any section of the 
human race has to be grateful to our Divine Lord, 
that section is women; and as mankind gradually 
learns His lessons so women will take their right 
place in the establishment of the Kingdom of God. 
Moreover, Professor Ridgway, of Cambridge, has 
made clear a principle governing the mingling of 
races and religions—that the child follows the relig- 
ion of his mother. In Tipperary today some of the 
strictest Roman Catholicism exists among families 
with English names—names of actual descendants 
of Cromwell’s veterans, who settled there and mar- 
ried Irish wives. 


“If the religion of Christ is to be naturalized in. 


the East the women of the East must become Chris- 
tians. And yet out of the some 30,000,000 of girls 
of school age in China only some 4,000 in all are 
now in Protestant Christian schools. It is through 
the religion of the Crucified as it reaches the indi- 
vidual that God gives men ‘not the spirit of fear- 
fulness, but the spirit of love and of power and of 
self-control.’ 
(To be concluded.) 


Chings of Interest 


Bloomingdale Monthly Meeting, Ind., was held the 17th 
inst. The pastor at that place will serve until yearly meeting 


time, then he will take up work at New London, Ind. 
* Ok Ok 


Lucy N. Kenworthy, of Russiaville, Ind., writes from St. 
Petersburg, Fla.: “Husband and I have spent a_ pleasant 
winter in the sunny South, but are to return to Indiana soon.” 

x * Ox 

The lady Friends of Fountain City and New Garden, Ind., 
have organized a joint missionary auxiliary and are arranging 
to do systematic study, also more extensive missionary work. 

x x 

Wm. J. Sayers was selected as one of the six delegates to 
represent the Men and Religion Forward Movement of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., at the Christian Conservation Congress, held* 
in New York City the roth to 24th inst. 


Among Ourselwes 


Alida A. Greene has been quite poorly at her home in 
Lackawanna, N. Y., but is now improving. She and her 
husband, George B. Greene, are quite active in evangelistic 
and other religious service as way opens. 

x ok x 

Dr. A. H. Jessup, who leads the singing in the Friends 
Meeting at Whittier, Cal., was invited by those in manage- 
ment to direct the song service in the evangelistic meetings 
conducted by Sam Small at Bakersfield. Cal., and has been 
engaged in this work since the oth inst, 

* *K * 

The men of the Friends Church, Fountain City, Ind., under 
the leadership of the pastor, Fred. E. Smith, have organized 
a “Brotherhood,” with Dr. O. N. Huff as president. The 
purpose of this Union is to interest the men and boys of the 
community in Christian life and Christian work. 


ie 


a ae 


@ 
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‘The Friends of Clintondale N. Y., observed Easter. A 
choice musical program was rendered at the morning service, 
and an appropriate sermon was preached by the pastor, John 
D. Piper. 
and was home for the vacation, sat in the “high seat,” also 
Edward Ransome, who, with his wife, has removed to Clinton- 
dale, where he will run a fruit farm.- 

* ok Ok 
Friends living in British Columbia, and Western Canada, 
intend holding a Conference in Vancouver next Seventh 
month, from the 13th to the 15th, inclusive, and if any Friends 
from the United States are visiting Vancouver at the time 
their presence will be cordially welcomed. 
Communications should be directed to Ernest Munnings, 
Angus Road, Kerrisdale P. O., Vancouver, B. C. 
* * x 
Salem Quarterly Meeting was held at Salem, Ohio, the 
13th and 14th inst. Ministers were present as follows: 

Edward Mott, yearly meeting superintendent; John Penning- 
ton, president of the Evangelistic and Pastoral Board; Evan- 
gelist Hodgin, of Alliance, Ohio; I. Gurney Lee, of Beloit, 
Ohio, superintendent of yearly meeting Bible school work, 
and Evangeline Reams, matron of the Columbus,,Ohio, Rescue 
All had part in the ministry of the Word to the 
edification of those present. The business session revealed 
progress along all lines of work, eighteen new members have 
been added to the Salem meeting since last First month and 
much progress has been made along Bible school lines. The 
quarterly meeting was throughout a very profitable time and 
a great strength to all present. 

i 
A series of meetings, beginning Third month 2d, at the 
time of quarterly meeting, and continuing four weeks, has 
been held at Westfield, Indiana. These meetings were under 
the leadership of Jesse McPherson. He was ably assisted 
by the pastor, George H. Moore, ‘and wife, who is also 
a recorded minister. Jesse McPherson. was accompanied by 


-his wife and daughter Alice, who rendered valuable service 


in song and exhortation. ; ; ; 

The burden of Jesse McPherson’s services, from first to 
last, was largely directed to the edifying, unifying and deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life of the membership. In these respects 
a marked effect has been manifest in the sweetening of the 
fellowship and unity of the church. Not for years has the 
meeting at Westfield been so deeply stirred. 

* * 

A series of meetings, held at Traverse City, Mich., closed 
the 21st ult., were conducted. by Milo S. Hinckle, pastor at 
Jonesboro,‘ Ind. The effort resulted in over forty conversions 
and renewals most of whom were adults. The evening 
meeting, which closed the series, was one long to be remem- 
bered, eleven young people came forward, uniting with the 
church, two of whom were college graduates. . 

Some men were brought to Christ who will be a great 
strength to the church. We praise Him for the victory and 
for sending Brother Hinckle to us. And we are thankful 
for the clean, clear Spirit-filled ministry of our Brother. 


Milo S. Hinckle is laboring in Traverse City Quarterly. 


Meeting, under the evangelistic committee of Indiana Yearly 


- Meeting. He began at Traverse City Meeting, going from 


there to Maple City, Mich., and then to Long Lake, and when 
through there he will go to Manton. ; 
* * 


On Sixth-day evening, the 22d of Third month, the mission- 


‘ary committee of the Friends Christian Endeavor Society, of 


Clintondale, N. Y., gave an entertainment and social in the 
meeting house, to a large and appreciative audience. The 


Geo. Jones, who is teaching at Westtown school,_ 


_colored people. 


program consisted of vocal and instrumental music, dialogues 
and recitations. In the principal dialogue the characters were 
attired to represent various nations, pleading with a young 
woman of the world, apparently asleep until aroused by 
Conscience, a young woman dressed in white, when, in a 
forceful manner, the Dreamer acknowledged her shortcomings. 
The play produced a marked impression upon the audience. 

Souvenirs in the form of Cowrey shells, the money of the 
poor of India, were presented to those present as they passed 
into the recently enlarged parlor of the meeting house, where 
refreshments were served on lap-tables, gifts of the Junior 
Endeavor Society. One of the Junior members gave an 
original recitation and a demonstration on the purpose of 
the lap-tables. A collection was taken and presented by the 
missionary committee to the Juniors to aid them in their 


‘laudable desire to furnish sufficient lap-tables for the use of 


monthly and quarterly meeting dinners. 

The gathering dispersed with a- feeling that the evening 

had been pleasantly and profitably spent. 
KO = 

Martha A. White, whose obituary appears elsewhere in 
this issue, -was born near Spiceland, Ind., the second child 
of Solomon and Priscilla Macy. 

Much of her girlhood was spent in the schoolroom as 
pupil and later as teacher, having taught some time at Spice- 
land academy and at Earlham College. 

Near the close of the Civil war, she, with some others, 
was sent South by the Freedmen’s Bureau to teach the 
After her marriage to Hilburn White in 1879, 
her time was largely given to home interests. For many years 
she was a member of the board of trustees of Spiceland 
academy and rendered efficient assistance in its management. 
She was appointed by the yearly meeting as quarterly meeting 


_superintendent of missions and organized, in 1882 and 1883, 
“the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of Spiceland, and 


was its first president. She was also alive on the temperance 
question, urging that temperance be taught in the public 
school and.in the Bible school. 

In order to. keep temperance teaching before the people 
and especially the young people and children, in 1890 she 
organized the Temperance Volunteers, an organization which 
worked along non-partisan and non-sectarian lines, and under 
her faithful and efficient leadership became a splendid organi- 
zation. The meetings were held each month except. the sum- 
mer months in the old Methodist church. They were well 
attended, the programs were interesting, instructive and enter- . 
taining, and she felt that through this agency much good 
seed was sown. 

A committee appointed by Portland Quarterly Meeting, 
Ind., to look into the advisability of starting a new meeting 
and building a new meeting house at Monroe, was recently 
welcomed to the city by a brass band and a commercial club. 
The experience was quite novel for Friends. The meeting 
at Pleasant Valley, three miles from Monroe, is going to 
build a new meeting-house this summer and already have 
$1,500 subscribed. This together with the fact that two new 
meeting-houses were built within the limits of the quarterly 
meeting last year and a third repaired, made the quarterly 
meeting feel that they should go slow in taking up the idea 
of launching a new enterprise at Monroe. A committee of 
five was finally appointed to investigate the matter and the 
citizens of Monroe learning of the date when the committee 


was to visit their town, made it a holiday, with the commer- 


cial club in charge. Everyone wore badges and the reception 
tendered the committee made their hearts glad of the way 
the people seemed to be anxious for a Friends church. One 
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week later F. H. Tormohlen preached in the Methodist church, 
the only church in the place, to a crowded house and after 
the sermon the Methodist minister expressed the view that 
it was high time another dedomination were coming into town 
and he knew of none that would be more welcome than 
Friends. He proposed that all of his church should encourage 
and help in the work. In writing about the matter, H. V. 
Tormohlen, clerk of Portland Quarterly Meeting says, “No 
doubt a favorable report will go back to the quarterly meeting 
and a church be built before the summer is over.” 

The movement of London Friénds from the heart of the 
city to suburban quarters makes it increasingly difficult to 
maintain a First-day meeting for worship at Devonshire 
House. The care given to this meeting, however, is not 
without its lesson for American Friends. Editorially The 
Friend (london) says: “Under modern conditions the city 
of London has largely ceased to be a residential quarter, its 
day population being enormously in excess of its night num- 
bers. Hence a meeting that was once attended in ordinary 
course by many families of Friends is now almost deserted; 
and if one would see a fair example of a modern gathering 
of London Friends in worship it has become necessary to 
seek it elsewhere than at the centre. On the other hand, 
there is the fact that the meeting at Devonshire House is 
more likely to be attended by strangers and visitors from 
abroad than any other meeting in London, and that the 
attendance of foreigners is most frequent during the months 
when it is most difficult for Friends of the monthly meeting 
to sustain the meeting. In these days of travel, the hotel 
population of London has vastly increased; and in the course 
of a year a good many of these birds of passage find their 
way on First-day mornings into the shelter of Devonshire 
House. Under the special circumstances it would seem to 
be a duty of the quarterly meeting, if the monthly meeting 
desires help, to make such arrangements as may tend towards 
the weekly holding of the meeting, in harmony and to edifica- 
tion. With the number of non-Friends attending at one time 
and another, it is doubtless wise to provide for a strong 
eldership; but of even more importance is it that there should 
be a ministry marked by judgment and heavenly wisdom, 
and honouring to the Headship of Christ under which all 
our meetings claim to be held. We are glad that the quarterly 
meeting has responded to the appeal of the monthly meeting 
and that steps are being taken accordingly.” 

ea es 

The following from Chas. C. Haworth, tells of the work 
at Banes, Cuba: The work at Banes has been growing and 
developing till it is felt that the time has come to take some 
steps for the development of those who have come under the 
influence of the Gospel. Children have been born into the 
Church and they must be trained. A training school is a 
necessity for our field and we are thankful that steps are 
being taken by the missionary board to establish it. But 
there is a part of Christian training which the missionary 
and local workers must provide, especially for those who 
cannot go to school. Since the school is not yet in operation 
as much as possible must be done to help the members, 
especially the younger ones. With this end in view a normal 
class for the training of Bible school teachers is being planned. 

A young man who has a good voice for singing and ability 
for public service, and also feels a call to this work is helping 
C. C. Haworth in the pastoral work and at the same time 
is receiving instruction. Pray that special wisdom may be 
granted for this labor. — 

Both the Spanish and English Bible schools at Banes have 
Home Departments. They each have twelve members, of 


whom all but one in the Spanish school studied every ‘lesson 
the past quarter and in the English school they averaged 
eleven lessons each for the quarter. 

Easter is a great day in all Spanish countries. ‘The mission- 
aries try to avoid making it a day of mere show or of theat- 
rical performances, but it, without any doubt, offers a great 
opportunity to preach the Gospel. ‘The young people of the 
Church prepared some special hymns and the sermon was on 
the resurrection. A nice audience came out and was very 
attentive during the service. 

The English service on Easter was very well attended. All 
seating room was taken, about 190 being present. The 
Jamaican choir had prepared several songs for the occasion. 
They have their own organist who looks after this part of the 
service in which they take great interest. They met: for 
practice three or four times a week for some weeks before 
Easter. An offering of $14.10 was received. 

The English services are no small part of the work at 
Banes. Four meetings were held during the first quarter 
with an average attendance of 116. There are regular meet- 
ings the last First-day of each month at 4 P. M. They also 
have their own Bible school and Christian Endeavor with 
very little help from the missionaries. 

The Banes missionaries were much cheered by the visit of 
the new missionaries the first of Third month. [Miss] Welch 
only stopped here over night, but the McCleans passed First- 
day with us and Clarence McClean spoke to the English 
audience and also in the Spanish service very acceptably. 


Bied 


Cox.—At her home near Elizabethtown, Ind., Third month 
23, 1912, Sarah Cox, aged eighty years. She was a birthright 
Friend and assisted much in church work. 


Sett.—Near Fairmount, Ind., Third month 26, 1912, Henry 
Sell, in his seventy-fourth year. For several years he was a 
consistent member of Friends. 


Wuite.—Near West Middleton, Ind., Third month 21, 1912, 
Alpheus White, aged seventy-six years. The deceased came 
to the farm on which he died with his parents in 1849. There 
he spent his life, reared his family, and exerted a wholesome, 
Christian influence in the community. 


Wuite.—At the home of her brother-in-law, Samuel C. 
Cowgill, Montezuma, Ind., First month 5, 1912, Martha A. 
White, in her seventy-ninth year. The deceased for many 
years was an active member of Spiceland Meeting. 


CRADLE SONG. 


Hush thee, baby; night is clear; 
One bright star is shining clear. 
Now the moon, a silver bow, 
Hangs above our cottage low. 
Hush thee, baby; close thine eyes; 
Darker grow the evening skies. 


Hush thee, baby; mother knows 

Way to land of sweet repose. — 
She will guide thee safely there 
Over poppy blossoms fair. 

Hush thee, baby; sleep and dream 

While the stars above thee gleam. 


Hush thee, baby; wondrous sweet 
Are thy dimpled hands and feet; 
Wondrous dear thy sunny face, 
Pure and perfect in its grace. 
Sleep, oh, sleep, the whole night long; 
Shining angels round thee throng. 


Ruth Raymond, in 
Boston Cooking School Magazine. 
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Netus in Brief 


It is a coincidence of passing interest 
that William Marconi had bought his 
ticket for passage from New York by 
the Titanic on its first eastward voy- 
age. The name of Marconi is blessed 
today in hundreds of homes, thankful 
that due to the marvelous invention of 
the wireless telegraph not all of the 
great ship’s passengers and crew were 
lost. There is most timely interest also 
in the announcement that Marconi has 
invented a “wireless compass,” by aid 
of which ships can be unerringly guided 
in the densest fog. 

* OK Ox 

Secretary Knox returned from his 
trip to various states around the Carib- 
‘bean Sea last week. The official view 
is that the mission of the secretary was 
highly successful and from many points 
of view it doubtless was. That he 
found no great amount of popular cordi- 
ality in his reception in the several 
Latin-American countries must be ad- 
mitted. The Yankees are not loved in 
that region. Yet there was much valu- 
able work done, probably, in reaching 
an understanding with the governments 
and in sizing up local conditions. 


THANKSGIVING PSALM. 
A RHYTHMICAL AND GRATEFUL CHANT. 


A teacher in a Terre Haute public 
school joins in the chorus: 

“Teaching is a business which requires 
a great deal of brain and nerve force. 
Unless ,this force is renewed as fast as 
expended the teacher is exhausted 
before the close of the year. Many 
resort to ‘stimulating tonics for. relief. 

“For 3 years I struggled against al- 
most complete exhaustion, getting what 
relief I could from doctors’ tonics. Then 
in the spring of 1903 I had an attack of 
la grippe and malaria which left me too 
weak to continue my work.. Medicine 
failed to give me any relief, a change of 
climate failed. I thought I should never 
be able to go back in school again. 

“T ate enough food (the ordinary 
meals—white bread, vegetables, etc.), 
but was hungry after meals. 

“T happened at this time to read an 
article giving the experience of another 
teacher who had been helped by Grape- 
Nuts food. I decided to try Grape-Nuts 
and cream, as an experiment. It was a 
delightful experience, and continues so 
after a year and a half of constant use. 

“First, I noticed that I was not hun- 
grv after meals. 

“In a few days that tired feeling left 
me, and I felt fresh and brieht, instead 
of dull and sleepy. 

“In three months, more than my usual 
strength returned, and I had gained 15 
pounds in weight. 

“T finished the year’s work without 
any kind of tonics—was not absent from 
duty even half a day. 

“Am still in the best of health, with all 
who know me wondering at the improve- 
ment. 


“T tell them all, “Try Grape-Nuts!” 


Name given by Postum Co., _ Battle 
Creek, Mich. “There’s a reason.’ 

Ever read the above letter? - new 
one appears from time to‘time. Thev 


are genuine, true, and full of human 


interest. 
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Recent tests conducted by the British 
Admirality are said to have greatly 
strengthened the case for “solid” oil 
as a fuel for ships-of-war. It is pre- 
pared from petroleum by a secret pro- 
cess, the oil and a certain powder being 


thoroughly mixed in a rapidly-rotating | 


vessel. When the process is finished, the 
oil is converted into soft, waxy lumps 
which burn fiercely yet less rapidly than 
oil, and can be used in a furnace as a 
substitute for coal. As a result of these 
experiments, the new fuel is to be use 

on several vessels, and it is predicted 
that coal will be made only “the line « 


last defense.” 
* OK 


An immense irrigation project is about | 


to be undertaken in Montana by which | 
it is expected that no less than 250,000 | 
acres will be reclaimed and made produc- | 


tive. This is the so-called Milk River 
project which will cost $7,000,000, the 
largest enterprise of the sort ever under- 
taken in Montana and which will greatly 
aid: the settlement of the northern part 
of the State. The project involves the 
storage of water in the two St. Mary’s 
Lakes in the northwestern corner of the 
State, and the diversion of the storage 
water from the St. Mary’s drainage 
basin—which now discharges eventually 
into the Hudson Bay—into the Milk 
River drainage basin by a canal 29 miles 
long. 
* OK Ox 

The Fairbanks Times, Mt. McKinley 
expedition, which left Fairbanks, Alaska, 
Second Month sth, returned last week, 
having been unsuccessful in the attempt 
to scale the mountain. The party suc- 
ceeded in attaining an elevation of 
10,000 feet on the north side of the 
mountain east of Peter glacier. Further 
progress was barred by precipitous ice 
cliffs and lack of supplies and the late- 
ness of the season made it impractica- 
ble to renew the attempt by another 
route. 
“scent feasible, but not along the ridge. 
Nothing was seen of the expedition led 
hy Prof. Herschel Parker of Columbia 
University, and Belmore Brown of 
Tacoma, who left Seward early in 
Second month. 

kk 

The practically unanimous vote of the 
locomotive engineers in favor of a strike 
on all railroads east of Chicago, in case 


Members of the party believe the | 


their demands for more pay are not 
complied with, brings great moral sup- 
port to their representatives in the pend- 
ing negotiations with the railroad man- 
agers. If the vote had actually meant an 
immediate strike, instead of further 
negotiations, possibly the majority would 
not have been so overwhelming. Yet 
the situation has become more threaten- 
ing and the course of the managers will 
be scrutinized with more concern by the 
public. So far as the facts now accessi- 
ble indicate, it must be said that the 
engineers have a far poorer cage than 
have the anthracite coal miners. It is 
very doubtful that public opinion would 
sustain them if they should tie up trans- 
portation in this country to enforce 
compliance with their demands. 


Nefoe Publications. 


Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jacob A. Riis. Publishers, The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. Price, $0.50. 

It will be welcome news to many of 
our readers to know that this work, 
issued originally by The Outlook Com- 
pany in 1903, has now appeared in the 


the Citizen, by 


“Macmillan Standard Library,” and 
can be secured for fifty cents. 
While much has been said about 


Theodore Roosevelt, there is probably 
nothing in print which brings the reader 
closer to the real character of the ex- 
President than this work of his close 
friend and admirer, Jacob A. Riis; and 
no one has excelled the author in his 
taking and original style. We especially 
récommend the book to young readers 
as a source of inspiration for fearless 
and high endeavor in public life. 
Other works which have appeared in 
the “Macmillan Standard Library” are: 
The New Theology, by J. R. Campbell,— 
a lucid statement of the more extreme 
tendencies in current religious thought. 
Also The Mystery of Golf, by Arnold 
Haultain,—a work which presents a close 
study of this popular game. The 
author’s enthusiasm and _ scientific in- 
sight make the work at once popular 
and helpful for those who indulge in 
the sport. 
All the 
Standard Library” 


books in the “Macmillan 
sell for $0.50 a copy. 
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Pearly Meetings in 1912 


New York Yearly Meeting at Pough- 
keepsie N. Y. Fifth month 29th.. James 
Wood, Clerk, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

Nebraska Yearly Meeting at Central 
City Neb. Fifth month 29th. George D. 
Weeks, Clerk, Denver, Colo. 

New England Yearly Meeting at Vas- 
salboro, Maine, Sixth month 26th. Wal- 
ter S. Meader, Clerk, Gonic, N. H. 

California Yearly Meeting at Whittier, 
Cal., Sixth month. 25th. John Chaw- 
ner, Clerk, 765 Summit Avenue, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, at Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 27th. Wil- 
liam Harris, Clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, at Newberg, 
Ore., Sixth month 13th. Julius C. Had- 
son, Clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. L. dayndon: Hobbs, Clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
Albert J. Brown, Clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 20th. Edward 
Mott, Clerk, 2734 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month rith.. George H. 
Moore, Clerk, Westfeld, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Timothy 
Nicholson, Clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, at Lawrence, 
Kan.; Tenth month oth.. Edmund Stan- 
ley, Clerk, 1813 University Avent, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Five Years Meeting, 
Ind., Tenth month rsth. 
Clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y: 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 15th. Allen 
C, Thomas, Clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


at Indianapolis, 
James Wood, 


“So, there’s another rupture of Mount 
Vociferous,’ said Mrs. Partington, as 
she put on her specs. “The paper tells 
us about the burning lather running 
down the mountain, but it don’t tell how 
it got afire:’—Tit-Bits. 
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COMMERICAL 


IDAHO 


is still a land of great opportunities 


GREENLEAF 


no part of the United States has as many advantages of 
climate. soil, water, unusual productiveness of fruits of highest 
quahty, of grains, grasses and vegetables, as do these sheltered. 
| valleys of low altitude of southwest Idaho. They are 
especially adapted also to the production of all kinds of live 
stock, dairy products poultry and honey. 

Greenleaf now has Railroad operating, and offers good 
openings for several lines of business. With Friends Church 
of nearly 250 members and a flourishing Academy, we think. 
no point in the northwest has so many attractions for 
Friends. For more complete information address 


WILL BINFORD, Secretary, 
Greenleaf Real Estate Co., Greenleaf, Idaho- 
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We Can Improve 
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The Country Church 


I stand in the fields, 
Where the wide earth yields 
Her bounties of fruit and grain; 
Where the furrows turn 
Till the plowshares burn 


As they come ’round and ’round again; 


Where the workers pray 
With their tools all day 
In sunshine and shadow and rain. 


And I bid them tell 
Of the crops they sell 


And speak of the work they have done; 


I speed every man 
In his hope and plan 
And follow his day with the sun; 
And grasses and trees 
The birds and the bees 
I know and I feel ev’ry one, 


And out of it all 
As the seasons fall 
I build my great temple alway; 
I point to the skies 
But my footstone lies 
In commonplace work of the day; 
For I preach the worth 
Of the native earth— 
To love and to work is to pray. 


—L. H. Bailey in ‘The Church of the Open Country’ 
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Ghe International Bible School Lesson 


SECOND QUARTER, LESSON VI. 


FIFTH MONTH 12, IQI2. 


THE LAW OF LOVE. 
LUKE 6: 27-38; Rom. 13: 8-Io. 
GotpEN Text.—Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 


Rom. 13:9. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second day, Fifth month 6th. 


Rom, 13: 8-10. 
Third-day. 
Fourth-day. 
Fifth-day. 
Sixth-day. 
Seventh-day. 
First-day. 


Law of liberty. 


Time.—Summer of A. D. 28. 

Place—Probably in the hill country 
west of the Sea of Galilee. 

Parallel passages—Matthew 5: 43-48; 
7:1, 2; (for Romans) Matthew 22: 
39, 40; Galatians 5:14; James 2:8. 


The first part of the present lesson is | 


from Luke’s report of the Sermon on 
the Mount, and it should be compared 
with that of Matthew. 
tion that the connection is not the same, 
there is slight difference between the 
reports. The verses from St. Paul’s 
wonderful Epistle to the Romans, on 
the same theme—the Law of Love—are 
taken from the latter or practical part 
of that epistle. Love is a favorite doc- 
trine of the apostle, and he dwells on it 
again and again. It should be remem- 
bered that Paul was writing to a church 
which he had never seen, but in which 
he was deeply interested, and one for 
which, from its situation in the great 
capital of the world, such advice was 
exceedingly timely. 

27-28. \“But I say unto you.” In 
contrast with what goes before. 
heard.” You that understand what I 
mean. “Love your enemies.” Love is 
the fundamental law 


With the excep- | 


Christian manliness. 
The self-indulgent warned. James 5: 1-6. 
Supremacy of love. 


Law of love. Luke 6: 27-38; 


True discipleship. Matt. 5: 38-48. 
The good Samaritan. 
Rom, 14: I-10. 


Luke 10: 25-37. 
Rom, 12:9-21. 


1 Corser: 


cept. It must be interpreted in the light 
of Christian love. It implies the oppo- 
site of selfishness, and a desire to do 
what is for the real good of others. 

32-34. Love is not to be measured 
by the rules of give and take—so much 
rendered, so much received in return. 
One is no better than unbeliever if he 
expects to be paid. 

35. “Lend, never despairing.” R. V. 
That is, never despair of any one, no 
matter how helpless he may seem to be. 

36. The best manuscripts omit “there- 
fore.” It is a further idea—that of being 
merciful—which is meant. 

37. “Judge not.” Do not judge in a 
censorious or hard way. We must 
judge, but it should be done in a spirit 
of love. Compare I Cor. 4: 3-5. 

38. This is a general truth. Men 
who take advantage of others will, when 
opportunity offers, be taken advantage 
of. It is also the general rule that 


| those who are kind receive kindness. 


Rom. 13:8. The preceding verse 
relates to taxes and dues to the State. 


_ When these are all paid, something still 


“Which | 


of the Gospel. | 


Christ enforces it in the following verses | 


in at least a five-fold way: 
27-303.(2)° ¥,°3E5( 3), 3255.04) av 35° 
Coe is7. a 

29. The injunction is exactly opposite 


(1) Verses | 


to that feeling which naturally comes | 


uppermost, and which belongs to the 
animal part of our nature. 
The outside garment. “Coat.” 
inner garment. That this maxim is not 
intended to be taken literally is almost 
self-evident. Should we give liquor to 
a drinking man? Should we give what 
we know is hurtful to an insistent child? 
Of course not. We should hold our- 
selves ready to answer to the real need— 
to relieve the real want. 

30. “Give.” Literally “be giving,” 
that is, have the spirit of giving. “The 
spirit of the precept is large-handed but 
thoughtful charity. Love must some- 
times violate the letter as the only pos- 
sible way of observing the spirit.” 
Thoughtless, indiscriminate giving gen- 
erally does more harm than good. Those 
who can work are injured by alms—the 
truest help is helping them to help them- 
selves. But there is as much need of 
love in “organized charity” as in per- 
sonal alms-giving. 

31. Luke’s version of the “Golden 
Rule.” Again, it is the spirit which is 
to be followed in this well-known pre- 


Cloaks 
The | 


remains—the universal debt of love, 
which never can be paid. Another. 
“Better, his neighbor.” R. V. The one 
with whom he comes in contact. “Hath 
fulfilled the law.” If a man really loves 
his fellow-man he will not knowingly 
injure him in any way. 

9. Note that the order of the Com- 
mandments is not that given in Exodus; 
what is’ usually called the seventh is 
here made the sixth commandment. It 
is likely Paul quotes from the Septua- 
gint, and in the great Vatican Codex 


_ the order given is the same as that 


/ given here. 


It is possible that the copy 
used by Paul was similar. “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” This 
covers all. This maxim is found in the 
Old Testament (Lev. 19:18), but 
“neighbor” was interpreted to mean a 
Jew, not a Gentile. Christ extended its 
application to all men. 

Note that Paul is speaking only of 
human relations and the duties growing 
out of them. These are summed up in 
one word—love. He _ has, however, 
shown in what precedes that our obliga- 
tion to each other is based on our 
obligation to God. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


Many who endeavor to fulfil the law 
of love to so-called “neighbors” fail in 
their own homes or family circles. They 
are petulant, thoughtless, sometimes even 
harsh; speaking and acting in a manner 
they would not think of doing to a 


friend or acquaintance. Love is positive, 
not negative;  self-sacrificing, long- 
enduring, thoughtful of others, sympa- 
thetic and helpful. It should begin, but 
not end, at home. 


Christian Endeavor 
TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH 12, I9Q12, 
THE VALUE OF INITIATIVE. 

II Kines 13: 14-19. 


(A Leaderless Meeting.) 


DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
FIFTH MONTH OTH. 


II. Lost opportunities. Matt. 25: 10. 
III. Pathfinders. Num. 13:1, 2, 17-20. 
IV. Waiting until asked. Matt. 20:1-7. 

V. The man that did. Gal. 1: 11-17%. 
VI. At duty’s call. I Kings 19: 19-21. 
VII. Meeting emergencies. .Acts 6;1-7. 

What is meant by initiative? 

How may initiative be cultivated? 

What are the rewards of initiative? 

POINTERS. 


While due caution is a virtue, ex- 
cessive caution is a grievous fault. Re- 
member, “the man who never makes a 
mistake never does anything.” 


The valuable man in church or busi- 
ness is the man who sees things that 
need to be done, and does them without 
being told. 

Many of the classic Quaker virtues 
are due in large measure to the emphasis 
put upon personal initiative by the early 
Friends. How about modern Quakers? 


QUOTATIONS, 


The truly. religious man does every- 
thing as if everything depended upon 
himself, and then leaves everything as 
if everything depended on God.—Joseph 
Parker. 5 

x *k x 

Scores and hundreds of men can plan, 
and plan wisely; at almost any cross- 
roads general store you can hear in con- 
versation around the store as good 
plans as ever moved the world to 
admiration. But, execution—that’s the 
rub! It is so much easier to tell what 
they ought to do than it is to get busy 
and do it—Ladies Home Journal. 

PRR 


The coveted goal does not approach 
while you wait.—The Christian Herald. 
x 
The htiman race is divided into two 
classes—those that go ahead and do 
something, and those that sit still and 
inquire why it was not done the other 

way.—Holmes. 
* * x 

The more successful you are as a 
copyist, the less successful you will be 
along other lines. What this world is 
looking for is people who can originate, 
who are capable of turning their backs 
on tradition and blazing a trail into the 
untried. Respect your individuality, for 
in it is contained the germ of all 
achievement—Young People’s Weekly. 


Fluffy: “Miss Oldum thinks that hotel 
clerk just lovely.” 

Ruffles: “Why so?” 

Fluffy: “He wrote opposite her name 
on the hotel register, ‘Suite 16.’” 


* . 
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Where the Trouble Lies 


The “doctors” have been endeavoring to find out 
what is the trouble with our branch of the Church 
and to explain why it does not grow and expand 
with the power and vitality of a healthy body. It 
is to be hoped that the diagnosis will be continued 
and that we shall seriously face the fact that we are 
not at present advancing as we ought and shall dis- 
cover why it is so. Such problems must be discussed 
calmly and without passion-or prejudice, for what we 
want is light, and not fog. 

It has been pretty clearly shown that the gains 
and losses in membership are not much affected one 
way or the other by the mere presence or absence 
of a pastor in a meeting. Some meetings gain with 
pastors, and some lose; some meetings gain without 
pastors, and some lose. In other words, statistics 
do not help us to decide the pastoral question. It 
may be taken as settled that a mere change of method 
from the congregational responsibility for the care 
of the meeting, to a reliance on the work of a single 
pastor in the meeting, will work no miracle of itself. 
In the face of such change in methods, losses have in 
many instances gone on unchecked and meetings have 
remained as undynamic as they were before. The 
trouble is deeper than this problem of methods. 

John Henry Douglas and others think that the 
trouble comes from unsettlement of faith through 
what they call “the old leaven” of disbelief, doubt, 
skepticism, questioning, destructive criticism and 
“inward light.” The answer to this argument is that 
there is no sign in our denomination of any wide- 
spread unsettlement of faith or any tendency toward 
destructive views. It is possible now, as it always 
has been in every age of our history, to pick out here 
and there a single individual who ha’ become warped 
and twisted in his religious conceptions, and it may 
be possible to collect a handful of sour berries of 


heresy from the words and writings of modern’ 


Friends, but the great body of our people, young 
and old, are as sound in the faith and as free from 
doubt and skepticism as in any period of our past. 
Our college students today are more positively relig- 
ious, more settled in their faith and more dedicated 
to service than at any former time since we have had 


colleges. There is not a single meeting known to 
me, ‘‘from the forests of Maine to the yellow sands 
of California,” which is torn with dissensions over 
doctrine. I have yet to discover any meeting any- 
where which is losing members because of the preva- 
lence of doubts and questioning or through the spread 
The drift is not in that 


On the contrary, there is among the lead- 


of destructive criticism. 
direction. 
ers of our generation a renewed and revitalized faith 
in the fundamental verities of religion and in the 
basal truths of redemption through Jesus Christ. It 
makes one smile to be told that one cause of our 
undoing is “the old leaven of the inward light.” 
There are, no doubt, ways of using the principle of 
the “inward light”? which lead to nothing and only 
confuse the mind. Like everything else, it has its 
dangers and pitfalls, its blind alleys and its false 
trails; but the mighty age of Quakerism, the epoch 
of its truly amazing growth and spread, was just the 
period when every member believed in the “inward 
light” as a central truth of religion. There is not 
a single book or tract from any Quaker writer from 
the first fifty years of the movement which does not 
directly teach the truth of an “inward light” or take 
If it was 
“leaven,” it worked like that which the woman hid 


it for granted as an axiom of religion. 


in three measures of meal, and for a while it seemed 
likely to leaven the whole lump. If anyone will 
take pains to see what gathered the ten thousand 
Quakers of London in a few years and what built 
up a Society of over fifty thousand members in the 
lifetime of one man, he will discover that it was a live 
faith in, and a vital experience of, a divine Light— 
Christ Himself—breaking forth in the soul and pene- 
trating the whole life with a healing radiance. I 
cannot therefore believe that our lack of marching 
power, our inertia, is due to any of these proposed 
reasons. Doubt and 
nerves of a religious body, but we are not passing 
through a time of doubt and disbelief. ‘Those who 
say that we are must, first of all, produce the facts 


disbelief do always cut the 


to prove it. 
What, then, is the trouble ? 
number of reasons why we are not a growing, advane- 


There are, I think, a 


ing body. One serious trouble is to be found in the 
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that our deaths far exceed our births. It is 
never easy to find the explanation for a situation like 
that, but it is always more or less ominous. We 
cannot, of course, discuss it here, but we can only 
hope that the time is near at hand when we shall 
grow again by a normal birth increment. Then, 
again, we are sadly handicapped by extraordinary 
losses of membership. 
This one element is almost enough to account for our 
It is a sheer loss of over 3 per cent. 


fact 


through “discontinuance” 
failure to expand. 
of our total membership, and, as I have often pointed 
out, it is a form of loss which ought to occur neither 
in a meeting with a pastor nor in a meeting without 
a pastor. Where we lose one member through “the 
old leaven” of doubt and disbelief, we lose hundreds 
through lack of oversight and care of the sheep 
already in the fold. If Saul has slain his thousands, 


David has slain his tens of thousands. 


Finally, the deepesi trouble of all is our lack of 
confidence in one another, 
fellowship and our feeble vision of a mighty, dis- 
Next to faith in 
faith in one another is the most important thing. 


our lukewarm love and 


tinctive mission in the world. 
God, 
Armies are never victorieus until the soldiers and 
the officers believe in each uther and are swept by a 
common spirit and a corporate patriotism. Until 
we are fused together in a unifying love we shall 
Nor shall we make a large increase 
in our numbers and in our power until we see some 


not conquer. 


great central truth for which our present age is 


hungering and thirsting, like shipwrecked men on 
and learn to drive this truth home 
with convicting and convincing force. We must 
become an aggressive and proselyting people, but that 
means: that we must have a burning, throbbing 
message of life to deliver. R. M. J. 


rafts for water, 


Current Events 


ane QConiuienb=x 


Closing a Great Campaign 

The Christian Conservation Congress, closing the 
nation-wide Men and Religion Campaign, met in 
New York the 19th to 24th ult. In many ways it 
was the most distinguished religious gathering that 
has ever convened on this continent. It was indeed 


a parliament of the real leaders of thought and action | 


The | 


in the Christian churches of North America. 
number of delegates present was not large, but a 
high order of independent thinking was manifest in 
all the discussions. An unusual solemnity pervaded 
the session, owing to the shadow cast by the “Titanic” 
disaster, but this only served to emphasize the 
fact that Christianity still holds the last word for 
humanity in every crisis. 

The evening meetings in Carnegie Hall and an 
open-air gathering in Union Square Seventh-day 
afternoon were attended by large crowds of earnest 


men and women from every walk of life. William 
Jennings Bryan spoke at the meeting Sixth-day 


evening and again Seventh-day afternoon. J. A. 
Macdonald, of Toronto; John Mitchell, Edward A. 
Steiner, of Grinnell, Jowa; Jane Addams, John R. 
Mott and other national speakers appeared on the 
program. Dr. John R. Jowett delivered the closing 
sermon. A manifest spirit of deep concern for the 
preservation of the ideals of the nation ran through 
the speakers’ addresses and appeared in the mood of 
the delegates. The problems of democracy, the dan- 
gers that threaten the American Christian type, and 
the new tasks that await the church, were fearlessly 
and ably discussed. 

The Committee of Ninety-seven, which was organ- 
ized to promote the movement, disbanded with the 
close of the convention. It now rests with the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


churches of the country to conserve the interest and 
enthusiasm which has been engendered. 

A lasting and valuable contribution of the move- 
ment is its hterature. Its eight commissions—on 
Publicity, Boys’ Work, Ev ost Rural Churches, 
Missions, Social Service, Bible Study, and Christian 
Unity—have each made a comprehensive study of 
their respective fields, and their reports are now being 
published in seven volumes by the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. These are of peculiar 
worth, since they contain the last word of American 
Protestantism on the great problems of the Church. 


A Program of Social Work 

The Commission on Social Service in its report 
outlined a program of “definite things” for the 
Church to do, most of which pertain to conditions 
in large cities. Among the suggestions applicable in 
village communities are the following : 

The Chureh can (1) ‘show its hearty Pees 
of the work done by ie minded, honest-hearted and 
efficient public officers” reat AN: ‘aid in carrying on a 
perpetual warfare, in season and out of season, up 
hill and down dale, against the liquor business”; (3) 
make a flank attack upon the saloon by seeking to 
have provided under wholesome conditions some of 
the conveniences offered by liquor dealers as a bait 
to increase trade” ; (4) “aid the city in providing and 
enforcing some eoripetent censorship of the theaters, 
vaudeville entertainments and moving picture shows 
where boys and girls congregate ; alo aid in Peon 
ing a wholesome substitute for “unorthe recreation” 
aad (5) permit “a much more extensive use of the 
church buildings themselves as neighborhood centers 
along lines of action which may wisely be. affiliated 
with a directly religious organization.” 
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Need of Social Opportunities in the Country 


The problem of wholesome recreation received con- 
siderable attention from the Rural Chureh Commis- 
sion. In their report they say: ‘The whole problem 
of recreation needs to be worked out in the country 
under religious and school auspices. It is closely 
related to moral conditions not only because some 
go wrong through the form of amusements which 
they find, but because the playground is the field in 
which to train men, especially the young, in the 
needed virtues of honor, truthfulness, courage and all 
the experiences of team play. 

“Every country church, especially if placed in a 
village, should open some room for the farmers on 
the day on which they ‘do their trading,’ and gen- 
erally in the evenings, and should offer some periodic 
entertainment, often of an elevating and always of a 
refreshing sort, in order that the leisurely associa- 
tions of country people may leaven the whole com- 
munity with a spirit above that of the country store. 

The commission goes on to say that ‘the problem 
is, first of all, to discover, enlist and train local 
leaders for the home, the chureh and the school; 
second, to stand for the training in our colleges, 
normal schools and theological schools of men and 
women who are rural-minded, who will give their 
lives to the country, who will become resident leaders 
of leaders and teachers of teachers.” 


* 


Business Principles in Evangelism 


The dominant note sounded by the Commission 
on Evangelism was a plea for business methods in 
church extension. 

“A Wesley, a Whitefield, a Finney or a Meody 
may be ordained of God to forward and advance some 
such movements as those which have made church 
history in the past, batt why should we not have faith 
to believe that an entirely different method may be 
as great and far-reaching as those prominent move- 
ments of famous enthusiasm which seemed to carry 
all before them? The great industries of the day 
have beqn built up without any public heralding or 
apparent outward present recognition. Before we 
have known it a great organization has become a 
reality, involving tens of thousands of mem and 
millions of money. Many men, hardly realizing it 
themselves, have become masters of great business 
enterprises commanding all their time, energy and 
enthusiasm. Frequently this has all come from a 
quiet, practical beginning which used business prin- 
ciples with individuals to increase and effectualize 
promotion. : 

“When we go back to the establishment of the 
early Church by our Master we find that he 
disregarded the principles which religious leaders 
demanded in His day. He found most of His 
disciples in unknown and unrecognized Galilee. The 
Pharisee stood on the street corners to attract and 
interest the crowd. He failed to gain them. Jesus 
Christ did not begin in seeking the multitude. He 
sought the individual and gained him, selecting him 


with discrimination, but disregarding the common 
advice of His day in such selection.” 


* 


How to Increase the Efficiency of a Denominational Paper 

There is a decidedly Quaker flavor in the recom- 
mendation by the Publicity Commission that the 
denominational press “give a larger place and con-. 
sideration to the work of laymen.” Indeed, many of 
the suggestions are applicable to the situation in our 
own Society. Among other things, they say: 

“That the men of the church should appreciate 
more fully the important place of their denomina- 
tional paper in furthering the advancement of the 
Kingdom, and that they should bring their powers 
of brain, push and purse to help to solve its problems 
and to make their own denominational papers more 
etticiently serve the Kingdom. 

“That the extension of the circulation of the 
denominational paper should be taken up as of first 
interest to the local church itself, for the cultiva- 
tion of its life and the activity of its members, rather 
than to gain support for a struggling paper. 

“That, in the interests of efficiency, as well as of 
the unity of a denomination, the number of its reli- 
gious papers could well be reduced.” 


&* 
Will Friends Protest? 


A dispatch from Washington, D. C., dated Fourth 
month 26, 1912, indicates that there is now before 


the United States Senate a bill providing for an 


appropriation of $100,000 to promote rifle practice 
in the publie schools of this country. It is being 
warmly encouraged from influential quarters. This 
country cannot afford to permit such legislation to 
become entrenched on our statute books. ‘ 

It is earnestly urged that readers of this paper 
at once write to their United States Senators, asking 
for a eopy of said bill, and protesting against it. It 
is known as the ‘‘Warren Bill”’—the number is 
unknown. 

Women, in States where they have a vote, are also 
urged to do the same. 


« 


An appeal on behalf of the Red Cross for funds to 
aid the flood sufferers in the Mississippi Valley has 
been made by President Taft, who is president of 
the society. The President states that conditions are 
so acute as to require immediately ‘resources far 


in excess of those now at command.” 
3K * * 


A plan of agreement between the anthracite coal 
miners and mine operators has been devised by the 
joint sub-committee, and a meeting of the whole 
committee of miners and operators has been called 
for Fifth-day of this week. 


* * * 


It is proposed to adopt the “1 to 24 o’clock” system 
in Paris, beginning Sixth month 1st. In Italy the 
svstem has long been in use officially. 
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Suggestions for the Pastoral Committee™ 
BY HERMAN NEWMAN. 
I. Mertrne ror WorsHIP. 
1. Special Training Needed. 

To those cognizant of the undereurrents in Ameri- 
can Quakerism the burning question of the, hour is 
how to maintain the meeting for worship and make 
it minister to the spiritual needs of 20th century 
people. Worship is here understood as “‘the act of 
rising to a personal consciousness of the real presence 
of God.” It is not teaching or preaching or going 
through the forms of a religious “service.” It is 
the opening of the heart Godward for communion 
with Him. A meeting for worship is a gathering in 
which the worshipers suggest to each other the reality 
of divine communion, and by corporate exercises 
strengthen and deepen their spiritual life. Worship 
has its distinctly personal side, but it reaches its 
highest development as a group function. It is thus 
that we are baptized into one body and become vital- 
ized members of a living Church. So essential is 
this exercise to spiritual growth that it should 
occupy the place of first importance in our Christian 
activities. To foster a meeting of this kind is not 
only the privilege, but the prime duty, of every 
pastoral committee. 

Friends have performed a great service for the 
Christian Church during the past two and a half 
centuries by maintaining a high order of group wor- 
ship. It has taken the form of what is known as a 
“silent” or “Quaker meeting,” which is a unique 
opportunity for the exercise of worship and an elo- 
quent object lesson as well. To those who feel the 
suggestive force of such a meeting, nothing is more 
profound in its spiritual appeal than a group of 
silent worshipers. The influence, however, is subtle, 
and, unless temperamentally susceptible or prepared 
by a eareful course of training, most people miss the 
deeper significance of the exercise. Friends in the 
past have not sufficiently recognized this disparity 
between the “initiated” and the ‘‘uninitiated,” and 
have not given due attention to the instruction and 
training of those unappreciative of the Quaker 
standard of worship. In other words, they have not 
successfully bridged the gulf between a “mission 
meeting” and a “Friends meeting for worship.” Just 
here has crept in an alien pastoral system, which 
tends to substitute a “religious service’ for the 
“meeting for worship.” 

Our weakness at this critical point is due in no 
small measure to the want of method. We lack an 
effectual working program which is at once educa- 
tional and adaptable. It is with a desire to help 
meet this situation that I offer the following. 


* While this discussion is addressed to the needs of pastoral 
committees, it may be suggestive to a great army of pastors 
who are striving to put the work of their meetings on a 
basis consistent with Friendly principles. 


- Other meetings 


2. Three Primary Considerations. 
There are at least three essential elements in the 
fostering of worship: 
a.—Teaching. 
b.—Practice. 
e.—Outlet. 
a.—The meeting must have the zdeal of worship 
kept before it. Each individual must be brought to 
feel that public worship is an exercise in which he 
has a part. The group must expect to worship when 
it assembles for this purpose. In order that these 
ideas may become fixed and be acted upon, special 
teaching is necessary. From time to time the local 
nunister or some member of the pastoral committee 
should assume this responsibility. The following is 
taken from the experience of a real Quaker pastor: 
< * * The attitude of the congregation, espe- 
cially the non-members, but some of the members as 
well, indicated that they had come to hear the min- 
ister; then was a most fitting time to openly pray 
for God to lead in the service, or by a few words 
express the scriptural teaching of the “priesthood of 
believers,” the “Lordship of Jesus Christ,’ or the 
true meaning of silence. It became necessary to 
often restate these fundamentals in a few words near 
the opening of the service, and thus change the atti- 
tude of the congregation from expecting something 
to be done by the minister, and leading them to see 
that silence meant something, and any who partici- 
pated in the service were in order. These opportuni- 
ties and moments I hold as vital and most fruitful 
in maintaining the true Quaker way of worship, also 
educative in these fundamental principles. * * *” 
This teaching should be supplemented with appro- 
priate literature* and, where possible, by lectures. 
b.—No amount of instruction will accomplish any- 
thing unless we carry the teaching into practice. 
Worship is fostered by the exercise of worship. Like 
all other forms of human endeavor, we learn how 
and acquire efficiency through practice. Many a 
meeting has. never risen to the Quaker ideal of 
worship simply because it never made a beginning. 
are held in ‘dead silence” because 
the group does not worship. It is the exercise of 
worship—the solemn consciousness, of waiting upon 
God—that gives a meeting for worship its power. 
Such a meeting is a possibility in every community. 
It is the high privilege and the consummate fruitage 
of the priesthood of believers. But it is not self- 
acting. We must—as individuals and as groups— 
deliberately put ourselves in “the way of worship” ; 
then, and not until then, will our efforts be rewarded. 
“Seek and~ve shall find, knock and it shall be opened’ 
unto you.” 
c.—The spring of life will cease to flow unless it 
has an outlet. Not only is service the normal fruition 


* See editorials in THe AMERICAN FRIEND for Second month: 
22 and 29 and Third month 7, 1912, and “Silence,” by Martin- 
H. Sutton, in issue of Ninth month 14, 1911. This matter 
has been issued in tract’ form—the editorials under the title, 
“Worship,” and the article as named. The tracts may be 
secured from the Friends Book and Tract Committee, 144 
East 20th Street, New York. 
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of divine communion, but it is essential for its growth. 
In order to make ourselves sensitive to spiritual eur- 
rents we must respond to them. Moments of vision 
and high resolve should not be passed unheeded. We 
grow spiritually by seizing the first opportunity to 
actualize in word or deed the best the soul can feel. 
This is what George Fox meant by his oft-repeated 
phrase, “mind the Light,” and thus it is that the 
whole of life becomes a sacrament, and every man a 
minister. 
3. The Dual Aspect of Worship. 

To accord with this double aspect of worship there 
should be in an ideal Quaker meeting (a) a season 
when the group communes together with God, and 
(b) an opportunity for the worshipers to vocalize 
their feelings and aspirations. I am of the convic- 
tion that these two aspects of the meeting should be 
kept more or less distinet. There should be a short 
season in which no voeal service is expected, when 
the attention of the whole group is centered upon 
divine communion. At such times it is to be expected 
that new visions of duty will arise in the minds of 
individuals. They may be fresh calls to service in 
the meeting, or to tasks in the days to come, but 
they should not be allowed to intrude in any way 
upon the exercise of the congregation. Having had 
due opportunity for group worship, however, there 
should also be a time for vocal service. This aspect 
of the meeting will vary greatly according to the 
needs and conditions of different congregations and 
in the same congregation at different times. The 
spiritual climate, the prevailing teaching and expecta- 
tion of the group and the special gifts of the members 
are among the conditions that afford and demand 
diversity, and it is impossible in a discussion of 
this kind to give more than an outline of general 
principles. 

,. Premises. 

Of first importance is spiritual democracy—applhed 
to the subject under consideration it may be stated 
thus: Responsibility for the meeting for worship 
should rest as nearly as possible wpon the whole 
congregation. 

In an ideal Friends meeting. the vocal offerings 
spring freely and spontaneously from the “life of 
the group,” but this can be attained only through 
training and practice. A spontaneous service is not 
something that can be adopted by just any congrega- 
tion without preparation. The ideal must be grasped 
and deliberate practice undertaken before spontaneity 
will result. An experienced worker, writing on this 
subject, says: “A young person is often unconscious 
of possessing any gift, and the secret of our success 
has been our ability to thrust them into work that 
at first was very far from pleasant for them. They 
have afterwards come to love it.” A large portion of 
the ‘pillar’ members in the Society of Friends today 
were “thrust” into their first public service by some 
unusual turn of events and in this way were “liber- 
ated” for the work which they felt God was calling 
them to do. But it is not right for the Church to 


depend upon chance circumstances to introduce its 
members to publie service. By definite assignments 
and by-every fair means of encouragement we should 
remove the natural obstacles of shyness, dread of 
responsibility, fear of unpreparedness and kindred 
difficulties, so that every member may become a free 
and ready agent of the Holy Spirit. 

I therefore conclude that a program or semi- 
programed exercise, followed as a means to an end, 
and not as an end in Uself, may be made an effective 
method for leading young people into vocal service 
and of bridging the chasm between a “mission meet- 
img” and a Friends meeting for worship. 

Types of Meeting. 
. The types of meetings suggested may be considered 
in a progressive series as follows: 
a.—Programed. 
b.—Semi-programed. 
Spontaneous. 

a.—There is a two-fold object in introducing a 
ea exercise into our meetings for worship, 
1. e., freedom and efficiency. Such an arrangement 
w sia distribute responsibility for initial effort and 
tend to relieve embarrassment. It would make it 
possible, by the cultivation of self-reliance, to follow 
more closely the promptings of the Spirit. It could 
also be made a great help in discerning “gifts.” 

This type of meeting will be chiefly serviceable in 
communities where the congregation is largely made 
up of new converts, or where the worshipers have 
come to depend upon the ministry of one or a few 
individuals, but it will also be found useful if ocea- 
sionally held in communities where the older type of 
Friends meeting prevails. There are always younger 
Friends who might be helped by such an exercise. 
Rightly used, it will serve to increase the group that 
bears the responsibility of the meeting for worship. 

The pastoral committee should have the greatest 
liberty in arranging programs, which should receive 
much prayerful thought. Broadly speaking, time 
should be given in every meeting for (1) silent group 
worship, (2) assigned duties and (3) voluntary ser- 
vice, with suitable pause for meditation. 

The following report of the work at Coldwater, 
Okla., is suggestive: 

“We have no pastor, but we have a live pastoral 
committee looking after the needs of our members. 
Our aim is an evangelistic and pastoral committee up 
to the standard proposed by our yearly meeting super- 


Feed 
oO. 


intendent of evangelistic and pastoral work, and 
recommended by our conference at Cherokee. One 


is appointed to have charge in turn of all our meet- 
ings for one month at a time. There are several, 
young in life, who take a subject, talk upon it from 
fifteen to thirty minutes to the edification of the 
church, then others follow, giving thoughts on the 
same line. We have blessed meetings, and rejoice to 
see our membership growing in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Bacar Jesus Christ.” 

I believe most meetings will be better served if the 
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leader occupies less time than indicated above. In 
new meetings and elsewhere where the voluntary 
offerings are few, others should -be asked to support 
the leader with brief contributions. 

In all this work it is essential to remember 
that the end to be attained is the distribution of 
responsibility. 

b.-c.—Little need be said concerning the semi- 
programed and spontaneous meetings. As the mem- 
bers of a group become easy and natural in their 
public efforts they should be encouraged to take part 
on their own initiative, for which exercise increasing 
opportunity should be given. Indeed, the time may 
soon come in most meetings when the pastoral com- 
mittee will only need to appoint a leader. 

Tn all these meetings the leader and a number of 
the pastoral committee should sit together, facing the 
congregation. 


(To be continued. ) 


Farm Boys and Girls* 


. 

God’s nursery for child-life is the open country. 
Its hills and vales, streams and sky minister in a 
marvelous way to unfolding life, while woods and 
fields are fairy music to the young. The country 
home, with its intimate association with nature and 
people, and with its wholesome atmosphere of toil 
sweetened by recreation, is an ideal spot for youth. 
Best of all, we are learning to make the most of 
these opportunities. One needs only to read Prof. 
McKeever’s new book on Farm Boys and Girls to 
become enthusiastic on the subject. The following 
are a few paragraphs from his chapter on ‘“Con- 
structing the Country Dwelling”: 


What Appeals to the Children. 


In the selection of a location and a site for the 
dwelling the welfare of the children must be thought 
of second only to that of the house mother. Now, 
what material arrangements will appeal to the grow- 
ing children and add muck interest and romance 
to their lives as in future time they view them in 
retrospect ? First of all, perhaps, a broken landscape 
might well be mentioned, a hill or two nearby the 
place, with a sharp cliff or embankment to the crest 
of which the children may climb and there cast down 
missiles. Such things tend to add a charm to the 
young lives. And then, if possible, have a brook or 
larger stream of fresh running water. A large river 
is less desirable on account of the danger to child-life. 
But a stream which may furnish not merely water 
for the livestock, but a swimming and bathing place 
for the children in summer and a skating pond for 
them in winter, to say nothing about the pleasures 
of fishing and boating,—these will appeal most 
strongly to the boys and girls. And then the wood- 
land, or at least the shady grove with trees to climb, 
and possibly nuts and wild flowers to gather—a place 
where chipmunks and song birds and the like may 


* Farm Boys and Girls, by William A. McKeever; pub- 
lishers, The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50 met. 


have their natural habitat, and wherefrom there may 
proceed the weird and doleful sound of the night owl 
‘and the whip-poor-will—herein one may find many 
of the crude materials well suited to give proper 
nourishinent to the souls of ‘the young. 

But the things just named will not nearly always 
be accessible. Throughout many of the common- 
wealths there are vast stretches of level plateaus with 
scarcely a hill or woodland in sight, and yet covered 
with a rich, tillable soil. These places may, for good 
reasons, be selected for the site of a dwelling. But 
they demand more work and heavier expense of 
money and time before the best material surround- 
ings of an ideal home for boys anl girls may be - 
realized. Before the house is scarcely laid out in 
such a place the shade and ornamental trees should 
be planted, selecting for part of the planting a quick- 
growing species that may be removed later after more 
permanent and valuable trees have reached a suit- 
able height. Of course, a stream of water cannot 
always be diverted so as to make it pass the place, 
but a fair substitute may be had by the construction 
of a pond. And this thing should be accomplished 
at the earliest possible moment. If there be a small, 
dry ravine, dam it up with concrete and catch it 
full of surplus water during a rainy season. It is a 
positive injustice to boys and not a little unfair to 
girls to require them to grow up without any access 
to open water of some kind. And it is almost a 
matter of criminal neglect to require children to live 
permanently in a home about which there are no 
trees growing. So it is recommended, even if the 
house construction must in part be delayed or cut 
off, that the surroundings just named be sought in 
all earnestness. 

* * % % . % * * x * * 
The Children’s Room. 

Even though the means available will not allow 
for more than the humblest sort of a cottage, there 
should be definite thought of providing therein some 
room or niche or corner to be considered as the private 
property of the children. In a three-roomed dwelling 
on the Kansas prairie, in which lives a happy family 
of five, and abowt which thrifty young shade trees 
and orchards ave growing, there may be seen a chil- 
dren’s room that would surprise and inspire any 
ordinary observer. In a little attic room facing the 
east, and reached by a mere step-ladder atrangement, 
may be found the “den,” which is the private place 
of the three children. A small window opens out 
to the east, and a small improvised dormer window 
about twelve by twenty inches admits light and air 
from the south. There is no plastering or other 
expensive covering upon the sloping roof walls, but 
the artistic mother has provided dainty white muslin 
for concealing the rough places, and, with the help 
of the children, she has decorated the little room in 
a manner that would attract the very elect. None 
of this has required a money cost, but it has all been 
done beautifully at the expense of thought and good 
sense and artistic taste, prompted by a rare considera- 
tion for the needs of the boys and girls. 
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The two little girls and their brother, ranging in 


age from five to ten years, spend many a happy hour 
in their attic chamber. The heat from the room 
below comes through a small aperture and warms 
the little place in winter time, while the breeze passes 
through the little windows in summer, tempering 
the room satisfactorily excepting upon extremely hot 
days. Upon the walls are arranged beautiful post- 
cards, larger pictures gathered from magazines and 
other sources, and small though beautiful home 
decorations of every conceivable sort. The little 
seven-year-old boy has a small assortment, of curios 
collected from the hills and streams, while the girls 
have a small display of their childish needlework, 
their dolls and some of their best school drawings. 
How suggestive and how helpful it would be if this 
little den could be displayed before the eyes of all 
the humble cottagers throughout the rural districts! 

Yes, the hogs may live out of doors, and the 
horses get along very well indeed with a temporary 
barn thatched with straw, but the places of the boys 
and girls must be looked after, and that in the interest 
of making them happy, of filling their lives with 
every good, clean sentiment, and of preparing them 
for that large sphere of usefulness which may mark 
their future. If the house be larger than the one we 
have described, then provide accordingly for the 
children. Give them a good room of their own. Put 
their ornaments and playthings in it. If there be 
space, provide a library containing a few suitable 
volumes. And after this thoughtful provision has 
been made, see to it carefully that their schedule for 
work, schooling and the other duties allows for ample 
time and opportunity for their enjoyment of the 
apartment set aside for them. In years to come, that 
sweet poetic sentiment running back to the home of 
one’s childhood will be given greater strength and 
beauty because of the fact that this thing just urged 
has been done. And, more than that, the man (or 
woman) who has the blessed privilege of recalling 
these by-gone scenes of childhood receives from such 
contemplation a new sense of inner strength and new 
enduement of power to go on with life’s struggle and 
neaster the larger problems that come to him. 

The Evening Hour. 

No matter what the cares of the day may have 
been, how many things may have gone wrong, how 
much hay left out in the field unprotected from the 
rain, how many acres of corn unplowed and losing 
in the battle with the weeds, how many items of 
household duties unperformed, there is every justifi- 
eation for laying aside these work-a-day affairs at the 
approach of bedtime and for the spending of a 
precious hour with the problems of the children. 
Farm parents as well as other parents can thus pre- 
serve their youth and add immeasurably to the joys 
of their own lives. This thing of being with the 
children at evening may seem slightly awkward and 
prosaic at first, but it will slowly grow into a habit 
and will become transformed into an experience of 
great charm and beauty. Best of all, the high refine- 
ment, potential in the lives of children, will thus be 


gradually brought to an expression and the founda- 
tion stones of substantial manhood and womanhood 
will be laid in their lives. Yes, it is true, even farm 
parents may learn to lay aside their cares and per- 
plexities and enjoy the splendid privilege of getting 
intimately acquainted with the hopes and desires and 
aspirations of their boys and girls! 


Calamity and Christian Faith. 


BY GEORGE A. GORDON. 
Divine Permission of Human Error. 

If it were the purpose of God that men should 
live in this world to the extreme limit of natural 
possibility, irrespective of mistaken or wicked con- 
duet on their part, there would be no such horrors 
as the San Francisco earthquake or the wreck of 
the “Titanic.” If it is the purpose of God to rule 
ihe world of men in and through the co-operation of 
men, 1f God allows to man a real influence in deter- 
mining his way in the world, then the horrors that 
are due to the mistaken or criminal actions of men 
should not be laid against the character of God. 

Whoever visits Naples sees vineyards push far up 
the slopes of Vesuvius, and human homes in clusters 
built well within the domain of the terrible volcano. 
Tragedy after tragedy occurs to the successive gen- 
erations of men who thus defy nature; the history 
of calamity brings about no reform. Human beings 
are determined to live where existence with reasonable 
security is impossible. 

Startling as these signal tragedies are, they are to 
be placed in the same class with the loss of life in the 
coal mines, the annual harvest of death on our rail- 
roads, the limit put upon existence by conditions in 
many of our factories, in many parts of our great 
cities; by the neglect of sanitation, by ignorance of 
the laws of health, by the criminal currency of 
impure foods and a hundred other similar ageneies 
of disastezs and death. The epidemic in Cambridge 
and adjoining towns one year ago, caused by impure 
milk, lost to the community at least one-third as many 
lives as perished in the wreck of the “Titanic,” and 
involved immeasurably greater suffering. This enor- 
mous range of woeful experiences proceeds from mis- 
taken or criminal human conduct, and the guilty 
person is man, and not God. 

Is it worth while for man to have a share in the 
determination of his own life and to be in a real 
sense his brother’s keeper? If, indeed, God were the 
sole actor, He, and He alone, would be responsible 
for the issues of action; but this is not the fact. 
For better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sick- 
ness and in health, till death do us part, our actions 
are determining forces in our lives and in the lives 
of our fellow-men. 

Wealth versus Safety. 

Here is one great lesson of the recent ocean horror. 
Men are largely responsible for the lives of men. A 
combination to make money, invention employed to 
ereate wealth is one thing; a trust in the interest of 
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human welfare and for the protection of life is 


another. This second combination or trust is held in 
complete subordination to the first; wealth is king, 
and universal good is considered just.so far as it is 
believed to be his servant. This order tends to make 
the creation of wealth an end so absorbing that a 
sheht amount of attention is given to the economic 
value of safety. The costly disaster is the irony of 
nature upon man’s foolish and wicked inversion of 
values. 

Slowly the world is awakening to the great fact 
that our Maker has put a large part of the fate of 
men in the hands of men. God works for man through 
man, and seldom, if at all, in any other way. The 
economic and physical conditions of mankind will 
never rise to better things except through wise and 
just human endeavor. The moral and spiritual sal- 
vation of the race is to be achieved through the ser- 
vice of its leaders and their disciples. To get His 
eternal love fully into our world, God had _ to 
import that love in Jesus the Son of man.—The 
Congregationalist, 


Sone Virsa on Present Day Copirs 


American Quakerism in Transition 
BY S. EDGAR NICHOLSON. 

The article by Edward Grubb, copied from the 
British Friend in Turn American Frrenp of Third 
month 21st, has been read, no doubt, with universal 
interest by Friends in America. To accept its con- 
clusions without a protest is a confession of weakness 
in our American system which all are probably not 
ready to concede. 

While the author centers attention upon what he 
styles the “pastoral system,” he criticizes more or 
less indirectly_the operations of American Friends 
generally. If his deductions are correct, we should 
give instant and serious heed to the problem. If 
they be fallacious we owe it to ourselves and our 
brethren across the sea to point out the errors. 

In so far as his conclusions are based upon a com- 
parison in the growth of membership during the past 
decade, I am impressed that Edward Grubb has only 
taken a surface view of the problem. 


The last ten years includes the birth and develop- 


ment of a genuine revival among our British Friends. 
Under the inspiration of a natural reaction from a 
condition of quiescent formalism which caused grave 
concern to a growing element in London Yearly Meet- 
ing, and encouraged by the practical. training at 
Woodbrooke and elsewhere, workers have gone out 
with the fire of evangelism in their hearts, bringing 
encouragement, doing constructive work and extend- 
ing pastoral care throughout the yearly meeting. 

America will watch with more than ordinary 
interest the outcome of this great awakening to 
see how, within another decade or so, England will 
maintain the fruition of the present harvest and 
insure the continued growth of her meetings with no 
system of formal pastoral care instituted to watch 
over the flock. 


Whatever may be the outcome, it is not quite fair 
to compare the results of this period of revival in 
England with a period in America that has witnessed 
a natural reaction from the great revival wave which 
swept our own yearly meetings three decades ago 
and which, in places, touched unnatural stages that 
could not be maintained. The true comparison would 
be with the corresponding first decade after the 
American revival began, remembering, however, that 
America at that time was traveling an experimental 
road, while the English revival has been able to. 
profit by our early mistakes. 

The value of our American system does not depend, 
however, upon statistical comparisons; neither ean 
it be determined by historical standards. Forty 
years ago American Quakerism was in the grip of a 
traditionalism that threatened its very existence. A 
formalism more destructive to spiritual life per- 
haps than an unhistoric radicalism had produced a 
decadence that was alarming. 

The revival that speedily developed was primarily 
an effort at self-preservation, emphasized by the nat- 
ural reaction incident to the swing of the pendulum 
too far conservativeward. For fifteen years the 
revival grew and spread, without system, without 
organization. There were no precedents, and, fear- 
ing to check the work of the Spirit, most yearly meet- 
ings permitted the movement to drift unhampered 
by caution or restraint. True, there was a conserva- 
tism that held back and protested, but this produced 
discord, and in no wise served as a regulator for the 
high pressure procedure that finally developed. 

It was little wonder that a period of “ranterism” 
succeeded the first waves of enthusiasm that swept 
thousands into the Church fold. The Church was 
feeling its way out-of decadence, groping for light, 
reaching out after life and spiritual prosperity. 

IIad the Church in the early 80s been able to 
put its hand upon the new movement, and at that 
time formed a-well-planned organism that would have 
given proper direction to the forces at work, we 
would have been spared twenty years of drifting and 
experimenting that have proved costly in more ways 
than one. 

Finally, some of our Friends foresaw the critical 
problems which the revival produced, with the result 
that the Richmond Conference of 1887 was the first 
organized attempt to give shape and system to the new 
conditions. Progress, however, was all too tardy, and 
has continued to be distressingly slow. It is only this 
year—twenty-five years after the first conference was 
held—that we may hope, through the agency of the 
Five-Years Meeting, that a formidable effort will be 
made to organize our membership for constructive 
work and that the sanctified judgment of the Church 


will be applied to the formation of a system of pro- 


cedure and the unification of our divergent interests 
that will make the united Society an effective evan- 
gelizing force in America. 

The trouble, if trouble there be, is not so much 
that the pastoral or any other system has been incor- 


porated into our church life as that all these systems: 
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have been left largely to work out their own destiny 
without proper control and direction. 

As one who has never been an enthusiast over 
the pastoral system among Friends,—if its present 
stage may be dignified by the term, “system,”’—and 
as one who even now would prefer some other plan 
for shepherding the flock if it could be devised, | 
am, nevertheless, frank to express my conviction that 
pastors have come to stay as part of our denomi- 
national mechanisin. 

That the experiment has been fully satisfactory 
few will claim. How could it be, when thus far 
the Church has attempted only in the most prelim- 
inary and fragmentary way to systematize and direct 
its operations? Yet, imperfect as has been the 
experiment, it is not clear that equal progress could 
have been made under any other form or procedure, 
or that without it we would not have lost, e’er this, 
most of what was gained through the revival. 

Indeed, when one begins to count the meetings, 
especially in many of our cities and towns, where 
under pastoral care the congregations have grown to 
be a vital evangelistic force in the community, equal 
in influence to the best of other denominations, it 
would be doing violence to the truth to condemn the 


system as impractical and unworkable in our Quaker 


organism. 

The remedy for our denominational ills will come 
from our own planning. Under the guidance of the 
Spirit, we must be the architects of our own fortunes. 
The incorporation of English methods here will 
largely fail. They are blessed with an army of men 
and women who, being members of families with 
large incomes, can go and come without “support.” 
We have no such classes here. In America our popu- 
lation is mobile. The drift to the cities and to the 
West makes a changing membership and creates a 
deficiency that is appalling. Marvelous it is that the 
American meetings can show any increase at all. 

If we had an aggressive, well-organized policy that 
would look to the establishment of new meetings in 
our towns and cities in order to hold this mobile 
membership and serve as centers for the gathering in 
of others, we could double our membership within 
the next thirty years. 

Edward Grubb has described, more or less inac- 
eurately, however, certain conditions in our American 
meetings. In my judgment, he has failed to locate 
the causes of our delinquencies. We have gross 
imperfections which should neither be excused nor 
tolerated. But the remedy will not be found by 
appealing to historical methods. Too many have con- 
fused methods with principles. Methods change; 
principles and doctrines are abiding. The methods 
that will most clearly and effectively convey the 
scriptural teaching of human redemption as inter- 
preted by Friends to the consciousness of men and 
women today are the methods to be incorporated as 
a part of our denominational mechanism. 

The evolution of our Society in America is toward 


centralization, and properly so. A distorted and mis-_ 


interpreted form of individualism has produced only 


of a great denominational mission. 


divergent and discordant tendencies. No organ- 
ization can thrive upon the controversies of its 
extremists, 

We are waking, I believe, to a new consciousness 
[f we have the 
wisdom to direct our operations in harmony with 
this new vision, American Quakerism will take on 
a new lease of life that will mark an epoch not only 
in our own history, but in the spiritual life of the 
nation as well. 

Washington, D. C. 


Missionary Department 


Christ for the East 
(Concluded from last week.) 
BY ANNE W. RICHARDSON. 

“Thus the argument that the religions of the East 
suit the East may be met in many ways. But, as I 
have already said, the ground has been swept away 
from beneath that argument by the rapid current of 
modern change. We are faced with the fact that 
very soon these ancient religions of the East will be 
shorn of their power over the lives of men. It is 
true that their worse elements may, if not replaced 
by a higher influence, remain for generations to 
depress and darken, and even defile, life; but it is 


| not the less true that under the strong daylight of 


Western science the fancies and dreams and fictions 
of Eastern cults are fading away. Their shrines and 
temples are replaced by schools. And with the fan- 
cies and fictions are going too the old spiritual aspira- 
tions and moral sanctions. What then is to happen ? 
Along with Western knowledge there is being poured 
into these Eastern countries a flood of materialistic 
(and, too often, vile-and wicked) literature from 
Europe and from Japan. The Chinese are a strongly 
practical people, whose worst tendencies, if fostered, 
would lead to a settled materialistic selfishness and 
a triumph of the physical and intellectual over the 
moral, the spiritual and the altruistic. Their resolve 
seems now to be to force for themselves the material 
advantages which they see placed within the grasp 
of Western hands by means of Western knowledge. 
The Indian without his religion and his spiritual 
aspirations—that region of life in which he is 
strongest—has been already proved to be without 
ethical stamina and a positive danger to society. 
What then is to happen? Look on for a generation, 
when the millions of illiterate in the East have 
become literate, when boundless avenues of untouched 
wealth—till now closed by superstition—have been 
opened up in China to a people gifted with a power- 
ful intelligence, when China has become (as Sir 
Robert Hart believes she will) the most powerful 
nation in the world—what is to happen if spiritual 
ideals are not penetrating Chinese thought and life ? 
Think of the industrial and social problems that will 
arise in readjusting the conditions of that swarming 
population, problems which in the Christian West 
we are still trying to solve, and which have only not 
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led to disaster in our own country because of the 
influence of Jesus Christ, because of what Benjamin 
Kidd calls “the stream of altruism,” flowing from 
lives that have trusted in Him. ‘Think, when we are 
within a few days’ distance from India and Peking, 
of the influences which will permeate the life, 
thought and literature of Europe from populations, it 
may be, more resourceful, cleverer and as powertul 
as ourselves, but which have not had the softening, 
sweetening, purifying influence of Jesus Christ. 

“The Emperor of Germany has painted a picture, 
which hangs somewhere in Germany. In it are rep- 
resented ideal figures of the European States seated 
in friendly attitudes upon a lofty height.. On the 
plain below are spread the sy mbols of European and 
Christian culture, churches, universities, libraries and 
From the extreme right (the East), threat- 
ening to overwhelm all these fair structures, rolls 
up a dense yellow cloud of smoke and dust. Under 
the picture are inscribed the words: ‘Peoples of 
Europe, defend your most sacred possessions!’ So, 
they tell us, the Emperor is hurrying on the building 
of his Dreadnoughts with the thought of the Yellow 
Peril. But those who know the peaceful ways of 
China assure us that the peril which will come will 
not be one from which Dreadnoughts can defend us, 
but a far more subtle and permanent plague than 
that of war. It is often said that materialism and 
the lust for personal gain is the only true heathenism. 
Are we to see the China of the future heathen in 
this sense? China is struggling to her feet and 
looking for help from two sourees—Japan and Cliris- 
tian missions. In many respects the two influences 
are directly opposed. Which will prevail? In 
India the choice is between ‘agnosticism of a low 
and vicious type,’ we are told, and Christianity. 

“There is one religion, and. one only, that has a 
chance in the East today, for Mohammedanism, the 
single rival to Christianity as a missionary force, 
will never now conquer the Far East. There is one 
means, and one only, of permeating the reconstructed 
civilizations with unselfish hopes and purposes. That 
is faith in Jesus Christ. ‘It is on missionaries,’ said 
Dr. Morrison, the Times correspondent, ‘that the 
Renaissance of China depends.’ ‘The establishment 
of a new spiritual basis for the life of society in the 
place of the old foundations’ can be only done by the 
Christian religion. 

“Tt is marvelous to realize the work to which 
Christian missions are called. It is marvelous indeed 
to realize what they have already achieved—dotting 
these vast countries with tiny points of light, proving 
to an alien world through their pupils and converts 
that individual Christian faith is the surest founda- 
tion of true and noble character, and counteracting 
the constant. pressure of selfish aims in European 
trade and European diplomacy. Their effects are 
not the less wonderful when one regards the stu- 
pendous difficulties of the work, the small resources, 
the understaffing and the isolation too frequent on 
the field of work, and the apathy and the ignorance 
of the Church at home. 


schools. 


“Those who know Japan—at present, it is feared, 
a school of materialism for the Orient, but which 
might have become a Christian nation if Europe had 
had more faith in Christian missions—those who 
know tell us that the influence of Christian ideals, 
largely through the agency of such scattered missions 
as there are, has passed into the higher thought of 
Japan, and that now the authorities who rule her 
ambitions are wavering between ‘a policy of national 
selfishness and one of international benevolence.’ 
Such Ps been the reflex influence of Christian life 
and work, but the strength and success of the most 
fruitful work has not been gained by merely leaven- 
ing the moral atmosphere, but from the set purpose 
of the missionary, under the power of the divine 
Spirit, to create individual first-hand centers of new 
life, new enthusiasm, new energy of love. ‘If any 
man be in Christ he is a new creature’ is the state- 
ment of the greatest Christian missionary who ever 
lived, and his successors in the missionary calling are 
helping us to remember it. 

“Yes, thought, as it regards the East, swings like 
a pendulum, ‘from wonder at what has been done, 
back again to a sense of the appalling magnitude of 
the task to which the Christian Church is called by 
her duty to carry Christ, and in Him goodness and 
peace and joy, faith, hope and love, to the East. 
Unselfish work is needed everywhere, and yet at the 
present moment of crisis surely there are few higher 
ambitions for a man or woman, a boy or girl, than 
to be one of those who are bringing Christ to the East. 

“Christ has proved in thousands of hearts there 
that He is the Light of the World, not the Light only 
of East or West. The heart of East and West can 
meet in Him, and in-Him only, for in Him the deep 
distinctions of ‘border and breed and birth’ are lost 
in a higher union.” 


Men are asking everywhere this question: ‘‘Is 
it possible for a man to be engaged in the activities 
of our modern life, and yet be a Christian? Is it 
possible for a man to be a broker, a shopkeeper, 
lawyer, a mechanic—it is possible for a man to be in 
a business of today—and yet love his God and his 
fellow-man as himself?’ I do not know what trans- 
formations these dear businesses of yours must 
undergo before they shall be true and ideal homes 
for the child of God, but I do know that upon Chris- 
tian merchants and Christian brokers and Christian 
lawyers and Christian men in business today there 
rests an awful and a beautiful responsibility—to 
prove that a man can do the work which you have 
been doing this morning, and will do this afternoon, 
and yet shall love his God and his fellow-man as 
himself. If he cannot, what business have you to be 
doing them? If he can, what business have you 
to be doing them so poorly, carnally and unspiritually 
that men look on them and shake their heads with 


doubt ?—Phillips Brooks. 
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Chings of Interest Anny Qureeluex 


Friends University won in its debate with Emporia Col- 
lege, and lost in the debate with Southwestern College, on 
the evening of the 17th ult. 

* * * 


Friends at Spiceland, Ind. have started a campaign to 
raise $3,500 for the repair and modern equipment of their 
church building, with the needs of the Bible school and 
young people’s societies especially in view. 

a ik 

Asa and Martha D. Chandler, of Randolph, Mo., recently 
returned home, after spending five months with Friends on 
the Pacific coast. They speak encouragingly of their “delight- 
ful trip,” and remark: “We found many earnest and pro- 
gressive Friends who are making their influence felt.” 

eae ok 


President Robert L. Kelly and wife, of Earlham, Ind., are 
expecting to spend two or three months this summer in 
England and Europe. They will sail from Montreal Sixth 
month 20th, and will spend more time at Birmingham and 
York, England, than at any other place. 

* * x 

Professor J. Edwin Jay, who will this year close a term 
of five years in developing the Biblical Department at 
Guilford College, has been granted a request for a year’s 
leave of absence. His services also as Dean of Guilford Col- 
lege have been well appreciated. The courses of study and 
methods of registration have all been excellently arranged 
and developed in his hands. 

* Ok x 


On account of cancer, Nathan T. Frame has been com- 
pelled to have a hand amputated. The operation was 
performed by Dr. Outland, at the Swedish Hospital, in 
Kansas City. It was successful, and Nathan is_ steadily 
recovering. Esther Frame was with him during the ordeal. 
Her address’ for the present is 3132 Oak Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

: * * x 

From the report of the Committee on Records of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting it appears that the changes in mem- 
bership for the year ending Twelfth month Ist were as 
follows: Gains: By births, 44; by certificates, 72; by applica- 
tions, 54; total, 170. Losses: By deaths, 76; certificates, 57; 
resignations, 12; disownments, 12; dropped as lost to all 
knowledge of the meetings, 9; total, 166, showing a gain of 4. 
The total membership is 4,400. 

* *K * 

Among the callers at THe AMERICAN FRIEND office last week 
were Lindley D. Clark, of Washington, D: C.; Prof. Edgar H. 
Stranahan, of Friends University, Wichita, Kan.; James S. 
Hiatt, secretary of the Playground Association of Philadel- 
phia, and Lester C. Haworth, religious work director of the 
Y. M. C. A. at Buffalo, N. Y. Prof. Stranahan was return- 
ing from the Men and Religion Conservation Congress in 
New York, while Lester C. Haworth was on his way to a 
Y. M. C. A. conference in Atlantic City, N. J. 

ede he eA. 

Isaac L. Kinsey has been remarkably successful in his 
evangelistic labor in Short Creek Quarterly Meeting, Ohio, 
the past winter. He has just closed a revival at Dunglen. 
A correspondent from Mt. Pleasant writes: “God has wonder- 
fully honored His preached Word in Short Creek Quarterly 
Meeting the past winter, for in Mt. Pleasant, Georgetown, 
Springhill, Long Run and Dunglen scores have found Jesus 


as their Saviour. As a result of this work two new prepara- 
tive meetings have been organized, with a total membership 
of about one hundred, one at Long Run and one at Dunglen. 
There has also been a Christian Endeavor started at each 
of these places, ‘and the Christian Endeavorers have con- 
tributed largely to the success of the work that has been 
accomplished in our midst.” 
* OK Ox 

The first Friends meeting at Long Beach, Cal., with Andrew 
F. Mitchell as pastor, is increasing in interest and member- 
ship. There were 27 received into membership the 14th ult. 
The Bible school has been taking on new life, with Curtis E. 
Way as Superintendent. An eight-room manse, with. basement, 
was dedicated the 5th ult., free of debt. Thomas Newlin, 
president of Whittier College, gave the dedicatory address. 
A revival is now in progress, conducted by Arnold Hodgin. 
The interest is good. 

Poughkeepsie Monthly Meeting was held Fourth month 
18th at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Supper was served in the 
Bible school room, after which the Meeting on Ministry met; 
then the Pastoral Committee met. After a devotional meet- 
ing the regular monthly meeting for business was held. A 
large number were present, many of them young people. 
Four persons united with Friends, one by request, and three 
by letters from the Dutch Reformed Church of another city. 

Friends in Poughkeepsie have united with the other denom- 
inations in an Inter-Church Federation. John J. Haviland, 
Charles. Woodruff, Elias G. Minard, Elmer D. Gildersleeve 
and William J. Sayers were appointed by the meeting to 
serve on the council of the federation. ‘This federation is to 
carry on the work begun by the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement. 

* Ok Ok 

Sand Creek Quarterly Meeting was held at Azalia, Ind., 
the 1oth-21st ult. Morton C. Pearson, of Indianapolis, endow- 
ment secretary of Earlham College, was present on Sixth and 
Seventh-day. His services in the ministry were very accept- 
able. He presented to Friends the plan adopted by the college 
in its efforts to increase the endowment, which received many 


‘favorable comments. At the Bible school conference on First- 


day morning E. James Carter presented the subject, “The 
Relation of the Bible School to the Church,” which was fol- 
lowed by an interesting discussion. Eliza Armstrong Cox, 
of Columbus, Ind., preached an interesting sermon at the 
meeting for worship on First-day morning from the text, 
“Ve must be born again.” She also addressed the missionary 
meeting in the afternoon on the subject, “Our Place in the 
Evangelization of the World.” The sessions throughout were 
well attended and profitable to all present. E. James Carter, 
who is serving his second year as pastor in Sand Creek 
and Azalia meetings, has accepted a call to Plainfield, Ind., 
Monthly Meeting, and will begin service there following 
Western Yearly Meeting. 
* * * 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting, Wilmington, Ohio, had charge of the even- 
ing meeting on First-day, the 21st ult. After devotional 
exercises, which were conducted by Nancy A. C. Leonard, 
Lucile Briggs, president of , the Intermediate Christian 
Endeavor, told what it was doing for missions. Nellie Ross, 
chairman of the Missionary Committee of the Y. P. S. C. E, 
told of what the society had accomplished along missionary 
lines. Ada H. Jenkins, of the Home Mission Committee, 
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spoke of what had been accomplished at the Friends Mission 
in Wilmington. C. G. Fairley, superintendent, spoke of what 
the Bible school had done for missions the past year. Mar- 
garet Ent, chairman of the Missionary Committee of the 
monthly meeting, discussed methods and results of the year’s 
work of her committee. Prof. Ellen C. Wright, of Wilming- 
ton College, told of the origin of the W. F. M. S. in 1884, 
and of the perseverance of the early members, of which she 
was one. Harriet W. Purdy spoke of the present condition 
of the W. F. M. S., which has now a membership of trot, 
having added 40 new members this year. ‘The attendance 
was large, and the program both interesting and instructive, 
and seemingly much appreciated. 
Frank MacDonald, with songs by the chorus and the Inter- 
mediate Endeavorers, added much to the effectiveness of the 
meeting. 
* *K x 

The Friends meeting at VanWert, Ohio, has experienced 
the greatest revival in its history. 
were received the r4th ult. 
the event, says: 


Ninety new members 
A local paper, commenting on 
“It was a remarkable sight to see in some 
cases the father and mother and all the children of a family 
express the desire of uniting with the Church—the men 
and women of many years, some of them with gray hair, 
those in the prime of life, the young men and young women, 
the bright boys and girls, who are to be the stay of the 
Church in the coming years, all coming from the different 


TENNYSON LEWIS. 


vocations of life. The reception given the new members 
was very impressive and long to be remembered. Quite a 
number of persons who intended to unite with the Church 
were detained at their home on account of sickness, but 
will come in later. The Friends Church never was in better 
condition to carry on an aggressive work for the upbuilding 
of God’s Kingdom in this community. Tennyson Lewis and 
wife have served as pastors in this meeting for more than 
six years, and are accomplishing greater results each year. 


Correspondence 


To THE Eprror or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Dear Fri—END:—The statistical reports of the various yearly 
meetings have caused much discussion, and much stress has 
been laid upon the various supposedly momentous causes for 
the losses that have been reported. 

Now, I am quite familiar with the facts in our meeting, 


Special music, a solo by . 


and I know that here are conditions that have hardly been 
touched upon in all that has been written on this subject, 
and I think it quite possible that other meetings are in the 
same condition, and that the case is much more hopeful than 
some writers would have us believe. 

In the first place, our statistics had not been very well 
kept, and, when corrected, that made some loss. The prin- 
cipal loss has been, in our meeting as in others, by the 
discontinuance of names, and some consider that a great 
calamity. I do not think so. In our meeting these people 
are mostly those who have moved away years ago. They 
were not greatly interested in the Church when residents, 
and had not sufficient interest after leaving either to cor- 
respond with their home meeting or to request a letter or 
certificate of removal. ‘This has gone on for years. Their 
names should have been discontinued years ago, I think, 
just as one cuts the dead and useless branches from the 
fruit trees; but just because it has been done rather freely 
of late there has been a great cry of “losing ground.” I do 
not believe it. I think it a sign of strength that we are able 
to cut off this dead timber, and I think more work of the 
kind needs doing. While the net gain of our meeting has 
been small, we have been getting rid of the “dead-heads” 
and replacing them with “live ones,” so that the number 
of actual live workers in the meeting is probably twice what 
it was a few years ago. Does that look like death and 
destruction? Thinking that perhaps other meetings are in a 
somewhat similar condition, I feel this statement of another 
side of the matter will do no harm. 

Very respectfully, 
J. G. Wurrrrer BEARD. 

Economy, Ind. 

x * x 
To tHe Eprror of THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 

As we desire to get in touch as nearly as possible with all 
Friends in central and northern California, a postal card, 
with name and address of any such, sent to the undersigned, 
will be greatly appreciated. 
; Levi Grecory, 

Clerk of Berkeley Quarterly Meeting. 
831 Fifty-fourth Street, Oakland, Cal. ; 


Brown.—At Cuba, Kan., Fourth month 4, 1912, William 
Brown, in his seventy-sixth year. The deceased was a native 


of Indiana, but resided in Iowa several years, and later 
emigrated to northeastern Kansas. He was a member of 
Mill Creek Monthly Meeting, Pleasant View Quarterly 


Meeting, Kansas. 


Hampron.—At her home, Richmond, Ind., Fourth month 
16, 1912, Margaret Hampton, widow of Jacob D. Hampton, 
in her ninetieth year. Shé was a life-long and consistent 
member of Friends, and was a member of East Main Street 
Meeting at the time of her death. 


Hotirs.—At his home in Weare, New Hampshire, Fourth 
month 3, 1912, Benjamin E. Hollis, in his seventy-ninth 
year. An independent thinker, an earnest Bible student and 
valued member of Weare Monthly Meeting. 


Hunt.—At her home in Tacoma, Wash., Fourth month 13, 
1912, Elizabeth Pickard Hunt, in her seventy-seventh year. 
She was a life-long Friend, and was a charter member of 
Tacoma Monthly Meeting. 

Swerr.—At her home in Amesbury, Mass., First month 31, 
1912, Charlotte L. Swett, widow of Peter F. Swett. A beloved 
member of Amesbury Monthly Meeting, aged eighty-nine 
years. : 
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Notices. 


Friends are invited to hear a lecture 
by Prof. Herbert L. Willett, Ph.D., of 
the University of Chicago, at Friends 
Select School, 140 N. 16th Street, Phila- 
delphia, on Sixth-day Fifth month 3d, 
at 9 A. M., on the subject, “The Great 
Prophets of the Eighth Century B. C.” 

* ok Ok 


The Board of ‘Trustees of Hesper 
Academy, located at Hesper, Kansas, 
wish to open correspondence with any- 
one desiring a position as principal in a 
Friends academy and who can, also fill 
the place of pastor of the meeting. 
Prompt correspondence solicited. Please 
address Sam’l Stanley, president, or 
Laura Cloud, secretary, Eudora, Kan. 

x * x 


Persons desiring to reserve accommo- 


‘dations for the approaching session of 


New England Yearly Meeting will please 
apply to Elda R. Henderson, Oak Grove 
Seminary, Vassalboro, Maine. ‘Terms 
on application. 


Young Friends who intend to organize . 


parties to attend may have tents re- 
served for the use of such parties. 

Those desiring to add recreation with 
the journey to Vassalboro should join 
a group for the steamer trip from Boston 
to Gardiner on the Kennebec; thence 
by train or trolley to Vassalboro. Ordi- 
narily this trip is not only more pleasant, 
but it is also cheaper. Boats leave 
Boston late in the afternoon, and arrive 
at Gardiner next morning. Assistance 
will gladly be rendered in making such 
arrangements. 

On behalf of the committee, 

ELAM HENDERSON. 
kk ok 


. The Ministerial Conference of Western 
Yearly Meeting will-be held at Danville, 
Indiana, Fifth month 7th-8th. 


PROGRAM. 
2.00 P. M. Third-day. 
RPO ONAl ORE ears os wont. John Stipp 
2.15 The Evangelistic Pastor, 


Mary A, Cox: 

2.35 Importance of Church Doctrine 
and Methods of Presentation, 

Charles Axton 


Ss ISCUSSIGH ois is Sarah J. King 
3.15 Why the Scarcity of Young Min- 
ISCELS fcr ex Gertrude M. Reinier 
dbo WISCHSSION 2. nes Wm. M. Smith 
4.00 Business. 
Adjournment. 
Evening, 


7.30 Sermon..... Edward M. Woodard 
Fourth-day Morning. 


8.00 Devotional..... Frank V. Stafford 
8.50 Recess 
RPORMRETAVET ict e ete pea we President 


Should the Five-Years Meeting 
Adopt the Richmond Declaration 
Br attnr. ys Thos. C. Brown 
POCA ISCHSSION «sss +e: David Hadley 
9.45 General Discussicn. 
10.00 Don’ts for the Preacher, 
Jehu Reagan 
10.20 Recess. 
10.30—Symposium—“The Preacher.” 


His Call and Gift......... Wm. Cleaver 
His Heart Needs...... David Commons 
ie Prainine. ccs es Elizabeth Murphy 
PIG UO DOCES ceca rane. Asa Woodard 
US arlene a ks Se, ae Simon Hester 


Tritme Pulpit). 5c.5>.+.. Lindley Reagan 


In Social Life...... ~. oeeeMartilla Cox 
In Family Visiting......... Calvin Bray 
(Speeches limited to eight minutes. ) 
Fourth-day Afternoon, 

1.30 Devotional. 
1.45 What Shall We Do With Our 
Young People? 
Charity A, Owen 
2.15 How Improve Our Financial Sys- 
tem? 
(1) Raising Funds, 
Josephine Hockett 
(2) Dispensing Funds, 
Alvin T. Coate 
3.30 Discussion. 
3.45 Adjournment. 


ENTERTAIN MENT. 


Lodging and breakfast free; other 
meals will be served at ordinary cost. 
Please send names, at least two or 
three days in advance, if possible, to 
Willis Bond, Danville, Ind. 
Rie ok 


The Seventh Annual Conference of the 
Ministerial Association of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting will be held at Fountain 
City, Ind., Fifth month 22-24, 1912. 

PROGRAM. 
Fourth-day Evening, Fifth Month 22d. 


7.30 Song Service. 
Devotional, 
Frank Cornell, Winchester 
Opening. 
8.15 Reciprocal Relation Between the 
Church and the College, 
R. L. Kelly, Earlham 


Fifth-day Forenoon, Fifth Month 23d. 


8.00 Devotional. 
8.15 ‘The Minister as a Leader in Mis- 
sionary Work, 
Chas. E. Tebbetts, Richmond 
9.00 How to Harmonize Our Pastoral 
Systems With the Ideal Friends 
Meeting for Worship, 
Geo. ‘W. Bird, Knightstown 
9.30 Discussion. 
10.co Evangelistic Problems, : 
J. Edgar Williams, Carthage 
10.30 Discussion. 
11.00 How Cana Busy Pastor Maintain 
His Spiritual Life, 
~ Alve C. Lawrence, New Castle, 
Chas. E. Hiatt, Marion. ~ 
11.30 Discussion. 
Fifth-day Afternoon. 
2.00 Preparation of the Sermon, 
Richard Haworth, Fairmount 
2.30 Discussion. 
3.00 How to do Pastoral Work, 
Milo S. Hinkle, Jonesboro 
3.30 Discussion. 
4.00 Preparation and Training of the 
p Ministry, 
Joseph A. Goddard, Muncie 
4.30 Discussion. 
Fifth-day Evening. 
7.30 Song Service. 
Devotional. 
8.15 Men and 
Movement, 
Elbert Russell, Earlham 
Sixth-day Forenoon, Fifth Month 24th. 
8.00 Song Service. 
Devotional. 
Open Conference. 
9.00 Church Extension Work, 
Chas. S. Sweet, Muncie 
9.30 The Country Meeting and_ its 
Problems, 
Fred H. Tarmolhn, Portland 
10.00 Discussion. 


Religion Forward 


10.30 Graded Sunday-School Lessons. 
Winifred H. Milligan, Winchester 
11.00 Discussion. 
Closing. 
All persons expecting to attend should, 
if possible, send their names to Addie 
Hiatt, by Fifth month 15th. 


° 


Will all former students of the Cleve- 
land Bible Institute send at once names 
and address to Annie A. Mendenhall, 
10707 Bryant Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
This is very important, as the body 
guard is revising the list. 


He—‘We are now comitfg to a 
tunnel. Are you not scared?” 

She.—‘Not a bit, if you take the cigar 
out of your mouth.”—Tit-Bits. 


AB OLDIE rA. 
HE “DIDN'T KNOW IT WAS LOADED.” 


The coffee drinker seldom realizes that 
coffee contains the drug, caffeine, a seri- 
ous poison to the heart and nerves, 
causing many forms of disease, notice- 
ably dyspepsia. 

“T was a lover of coffee and used it 
for many years and did not realize the 
bad effects I was suffering from its use. 
(Tea is just as injurious as coffee be- 
cause it, too, contains caffeine, the same 
drug found in coffee.) 

“At firt I was troubled with indiges- 
tion. I did not attribute the trouble to 
the use of coffee, but thought it arose 
from other causes. With these attacks 
I had sick headache, nausea and vomit- 
ing. Finally my stomach was in such a 
condition I could scarcely retain food. 

“T consulted a physician; was told all 
my troubles came from indigestion, but 
was not informed what caused the indi- 
gestion. I kept on with the coffee and 
kept on with the troubles, too, and my 
case continued to grow worse from year 
to year until it developed into chronic 
diarrhea, nausea and severe attacks of 
vomiting. I could keep nothing on my 
stomach and became a mere shadow, re- 
duced from 159 pounds to 128 pounds. 

“A specialist informed me I had a very 
severe case of catarrh of the stomach 
which had got so bad he could do 
nothing for me and I became convinced 
my days were numbered. 

“Then I chanced to see an article set- 
ting forth the good qualities of Postum 
and explaining how coffee injures people 
so I concluded to give Postum a trial. 
soon saw the good effects—my headaches 
were less frequent, nausea and vomiting 
only came on at long intervals and I was 
soon a changed man, feeling much better. 

“Then I thought I could stand coffee 
again, but as soon as I tried it my old 
troubles returned and I again turned to 
Postum. Would you believe it. I did 
this three times before I had sense 
enough to quit coffee for good and keep 
on with the Postum. I am now a well 
man with no more headaches, sick 
stomach or vomiting and have already 
gained back to 147 pounds.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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THE GREATEST HYMN AND TUNE 
BOOK SUCCESS OF THE AGE 


HYMNS 
OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 


In three handsome editions 


Church Chapel Sunday-School 
330,000 COPIES IN USE 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


“THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NORTH NEW YORK CITY 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 


HERMAN NEWMAN 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
In a resumé of the 


ONE of 31 printing industry in 


Philadelphia, we are listed among 31 of 
the best, out of 600 printers. 


No matter where located, consult us before 
you order. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 


921-923 Filbert Street -- PHILADELPHIA 


FRIENDS BIBLE LOVERS’ PILGRIMAGE 


Those interested in a tour of Bible lands, . 
returning by way of Zurich, at the time of the 
World’s Sunday School Convention there, 
July 8-16, 1913, should communicate with 

A. Epwarp KELSEY 
217 Groveland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pearly Meetings in 1912 


New York Yearly Meeting at Pough- 
keepsie N. Y. Fifth month 20th. James 
Wood, Clerk, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

Nebraska Yearly Meeting at Central 
City Neb. Fifth month 29th. George D. 
Weeks, Clerk, Denver, Colo. 

New England Yearly Meeting at Vas- 
salboro, Maine, Sixth month 26th. Wal- 
ter S. Meader, Clerk, Gonic, N. H. 

California Yearly Meeting at Whittier, 


Williams. 
Yarnall : 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


Cal., Sixth month 25th. John Chaw- 18 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 
ner, Clerk, 765 Summit Avenue, Pasa- : : oh 
dena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, at Newmar- ap aagan tale TYPEWRITING AND 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 27th. Wil- MIMEOGRAPHING Picseimcd 

i? a : te. 
liam Harris, Clerk, Rockwood, Ont., : aig 
Canada. MARY M. KITE 


1204 Fiibert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
Be.it TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


Oregon Yearly Meeting, at Newberg, 
Ore., Sixth month 13th. Julius C. Hod- 
son, Clerk, Newberg, Ore. 


COMMERICAL 


IDAHO 


is still a land of great opportunities 


GREENLEAF 


is in the big and growing Friends community. We believe: 
no part of the United States has as many advantages of 
climate, soil, water, unusual productiveness of fruits of highest 
quality, of grains, grasses and vegetables, as do these sheltered 
valleys of low altitude of southwest Idaho. They are 
especially adapted also to the production of all kinds of live: 
stock, dairy products, poultry and honey. 

Greenleaf now has Railroad operating, and offers good! 
openings for several lines of business. With Friends Church 


of nearly 250 members and a flourishing Academy, we think 
no point in the northwest has so many attractions for 
For more complete information address 


WILL BINFORD, Secretary, 
Greenleaf Real Estate Co., 


[5 Farm MORTGAGES | 


Friends. 


Greenleaf, Idahe 


ON (OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our custemers fer 
forty years. We collect and remit interest wherever 
tnvestors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


[ELLSWORTH AND JONES.|| 
1OWA FALLS, iOWA. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS DESIRED in a. 
refined home in Washington. Very convenient 
to car line and Union Station. Laura N. 
Wizao0n, 46 Bryant St., plea co Salat D.C. 


FOR RENT IN SWAMPSCOTT, near Lynn, 
Mass., seven room furnished house, with bath 
room and down stairs lavatory. 2 minutes 
from B. & M. Station, 5 minutes from trolley, 
10 minutes from Ocean 3 bed-rooms with 
folding bed-lounge in study, sleeping porch 
and tent. Barn, fruit trees and vegetable 
garden. Address G. G. Miers 121 South 3d 
Street, eee Pa 


Citation of Friends 


M I L LI N E R Y specially solicited 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, Clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
Albert J. Brown, Clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Damascus, 


Ohio, Eighth month 2oth. Edward Capital, $1,000,000 
Mott, Clerk, 2734 Carnegie Avenue, | eee ; 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month tith. George H. 
Moore, Clerk, Westfield, Ind. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Timothy 
Nicholson, Clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, at Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, Clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 


Five Years Meeting, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., Tenth month 15th. James Wood, 
Clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 15th. Allen 
C. Thomas, Clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


| Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

| Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


at Oskaloosa, 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres. and 
Asst. Trust Officer. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

WILLIAM LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


The Provident Life «« Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA ———= 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 
Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwaré 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

J. THOMAS MOORE, Mer. Insurance Dept. 
WILLIAM C. CRAIGH, Title Officer. 
JOHN WAY, Assistant Treasurer 

J. SMITH HART, Insurance Supervisor, 


DIRECTORS 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, JR. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE | 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
“HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L. RUE 

GEORGE WOOD 
CHARLES H, HARDING 


a “oer” 


MES WOOD; 
MT -EISCO, 


N-Y. 
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l4 
a 
Prospice 

_ (Written in the autumn following Mrs. Browning’s death. The clos- 
ing lines intensify the association.) 

Fear death?—to feel the fog in my throat, 

The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 


No. 19 


I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe; 


Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 


Yet the strong man must»go: 

For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever.a fighter, so—one fight more, = 
The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forebore, 
And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers s7 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 


ROBERT BROWNING ae 
ae 
: 


Born Fifth month 7, 1812 Died Twelfth month 12, 1889 
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The International Bible School Lesaon 


SECOND QUARTER, LESSON VII. 


FIFTH MONTH I9, IQ12. 


THE OLD LAW AND THE NEW LIFE. 
MATTHEW 5: 17-20. 
GotpeN Text.—He that loveth his neighbor hath fulfilled 


theegpy, Rom. 13:8. R. V. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Fifth month 13th. The old law and the new 


life. Matt. 5: 17-26. 
Third-day. 
Fourth-day. ‘The new heart. 
Fifth-day. 


Seventh-day. 
First-day. 


Time.—Summer of A. D. 28. 


Place—On a hill west of the Sea of 
Galilee, possibly the Horns of Hattin. 

Parallel passages—Luke 16:17; 12: 
57-59. 

The lesson treats of the attitude of 
Christ to the old law and the relation 
it bears to His teaching. 
that He had no wish to destroy the 
law, yet it is evident that He was 
charged with doing so, otherwise He 
would not have spoken these words in 
the lesson. The fact was, He refused 
to accept the traditional law which the 
rabbis held was equal to the written law, 
just as Roman Catholics value tradition 
today. The great difference between 
Christ’s teaching regarding the law and 


He. dethares: foyiercae 49 


The new covenant. 


Unselfish devotedness. 
Sixth-day. Obedience insures blessedness. 
Love and hate incompatible. 
The supreme test. 


Vet Slesi=37. 

Ezek. 36: 22-31. 

Acts 2: 37-47. 

Psa. 119: 1-8. 

I John 3: 10-24. 
I John 4: 7-21. 


do all that is required of them, do 
not know the barest elements of what 
is required for admission into the 
Kingdom.” The. law took cognizance 
of acts, Jesus of the thoughts which 
prompted them. Compare Rom. 9: 31, 32. 

21. Christ now. shows how the true 
righteousness exceeds the false. Ii 
and 19 be considered a 


| parenthesis, as they really are, the con- 


that of the rabbis is that He interpreted | 
it according to the spirit, and they ac- | 


cording to the letter; 
it as a preparation for a higher and more 
spiritual life, 
something fixed and’ chiefly 
Christ taught that all sin, both in 
thought and word, as well as in act, 
should be excluded; the Pharisees that 
only acts specifically prohibited by the 
law should be avoided. In short, Christ 
taught that the man himself should be 
first righteous in heart, and then he 
would be righteous in deed. In trying to 
interpret Christ’s teaching, the whole 
should be taken into account, not sep- 
arate verses or statements. 

17. “Fulfil”’ What does this mean? 
To carry into effect its precepts, or to 
round out its incompleteness as a build- 
ing is completed by the roof or by a 
capstone? 
may mean both. 
the most probable. 


external. 


The latter is perhaps 


18. “Jot or one tittle.” “Jot,” that is, 
“VYod,’ the smallest Hebrew letter. | 
“Tittle,” the small line of a letter ex- 


tending beyond the main form. It is a 
proverbial saying almost exactly equiv- 
alent to “dotting one’s i’s and crossing 
one’s t’s.” 

19. The law is an organic whole, and 
must be administered in that spirit. The 
true metho# is not to relax a law, but 
to teach obedience to the spirit. <A 
law is to be obeyed not simply because 
it is the law, but because a law is a 
means to an end. Here the idea is 
Shey to the higher law of spiritual 
life. 

20. “The righteousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees’ was one of obedience 
to the letter. “Those who can suppose 
that by formal obediencé to definite pre- 
cepts they fulfil the will of God, and 


He looked upon | 


they looked upon it as | 


It may mean either, and it | 


| tinually 


' offering to God. 


nection will be clear. “It is not the 
law or the prophets that Jesus proposes 
to abolish, but the traditional misin- 
terpretation of these authorities. He 
substitutes free development of spiritual 
character for servile obedience to op- 
pressive rules.” 


21. “Ye have heard it said.” Prob- 
ably referring to the oral teaching. 
“By” should be “to”; that is, “to them 


of old time.” “The judgment.” Not the 
“last judgment,” but of the local courts 
whose business it was to try murder 
cases... Deut, 16: 18; IL-Chron. tos: 

22. “But I say unto you.” Six times 
Christ says this in correction of what 
has been said “to those of old time.” 
“Anery.” He goes to the root of the 
matter—to the spirit which is the cause 
of murder. “Without any cause.” These 
words are omitted in the best manu- 
scripts. “Raca,”’ etc. This is a difficult 
passage to explain satisfactorily, partly 
because we are ignorant of the exact 
meaning of “Raca” and of the difference 
between it and “fool.” The idea is an 
amplification of the first part of the 
verse—a sort of climax. “Council” 
is the Sanhedrim. “The hell of fire.” 
R. V. Literally, “The Gehenna of fire.” 
Gehenna was the place near Jerusalem 
where the offal and rubbish were de- 
stroyed and where the fire was con- 
burning. 

23. Sacrifice without love amounts to 
nothing. Hate in the heart vitiates an 
“Hath aught against 
thee.” Note it is not, “if thou hast aught 
against thy brother.” 

24. Do not offer the gift to your 


3) 


| common Father until there is reconcilia- 


tion with thy brother man. Here the 
wrongdoer takes the first step. A man 


who has the spirit of enmity in his | 


heart cannot have the right spirit toward 
God. 

25, 26. ‘These verses do not seem to 
be harmonious here. In Luke the same 
thoughts are given in quite another con- 
nection, “Agree with thine adversary 
quickly.” .’The idea seems to be that 
reconciliation should be sought promptly. 
Put an end to the quarrel while you 


' when 


have a chance, or something may occur 
which will render it impossible. It is 
possible that the saying is parabolic, as 
in Luke (12:57-59), and is a warning 
against the risk of appearing before God 
unreconciled to Him. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH 10, IQI12. 
WHY AND HOW TO PLEASE 
CHRIST. 
IS OF see 151 > 
(Union Meeting with the Juniors.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
_ FIFTH MONTH 137TH. 
II. Because Christ is Lord. Eph. 4: 


1-6. 

III. Because Christ is model. Rom. 8: 
28-30. 

IV. By deeds of mercy. Matt. 25: 40. 


V. By pleasing God. 
VI. By fruit-bearing. John 15:1-8. 
VII. By loyal service. Rom. 15: 1-3. 

What does Christ most desire in your 
life? 

How may the society do things that 
please Christ? 

Have you ever done anything that 
would please Christ? What? 

POINTERS. ° 

Christ not only wants us to be good, 
but to be good for something—that 
means ability, 


I John 3: 18-24. 


Christ is not satisfied with what we 
know and do unless we put. our best 
effort into knowing and doing what is 


right—that means to get out and hustle. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Thanks be to God for those who are 
decided.—Rowland Hiil. 

The kingdom of God which is within 
us consists in our willing whatever God 
wills, always, in everything, and with- 
out reservation:—Fénelon. 

* OK Ox 


If we say, “We will be satisfied with 
nothing except what would please 
Christ,” that may be a principle not 
always easy to apply, but it is a principle 
that will take care of everything in the 
long run, and will clear out of life a 


great mass of rubbish and waste, and. 


save a vast deal of needless questioning 
and debate—Robert E. Speer. 
tt ek. 


I need to please Christ in youth 
because J may never live to be old; 
because there are fewer hindrances; 
because I have longer time in which to 
serve Him; because God has a work for 
me to do which will occupy my whole 
life; because I am likely to live purer 
and better in manhood and in age; be- 
catise the service of God is so good, so 
happy, that my whole life should be 
spent in 1t.—Anon. 

ar ae 

Give me the man that can hold on 
when others let go, that pushes ahead 
when others turn back, that stiffens up 
others weaken, that advances 
when others retreat, that knows no such 
word as “can’t” or “give up,” and I will 
show you a man that will win in the 
end, no matter who opposes him, no 
matter what obstacles confront him.— 
Orison Swett Marden. 


. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 
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“The Burden of the Valley of Vision” 


This is the title of the twenty-second chapter of 
Isaiah, written by the great prophet at a time of 
sharp crisis, when the folly of the rulers and of the 
people had brought the nation to the very verge of 
ruin, and when he alone saw what would save the 
city from impending disaster. 

There are two points in the experience of the 
ancient prophet which deserve our attention today. 
The first point is that visions are born in the valley. 
This is just the opposite of our ordinary view. We 
talk generally of mountain-top visions, and we think 
of the seer and leader as lifted above the common 
level of life, as men who climb lofty Sinais and 
Pisgahs, and who there in lonely isolation see the 
line of march for the race. 
truly, however, the valley is the place of vision. The 
best kind of illumination for guidance and leadership 
comes not to those who mount above the stress and 
strain of daily life and who “‘have no joy but calm,” 
but rather to those who are down in the lowly valley 
of toil with their fellows, who know what it means 
to be weary and fagged, who tread in the hard wine- 
press of pain and who wade in all the deep waters 

- which billow over the lives of our common humanity. 
Where we hear once of a mount of transfiguration in 
the Gospel of redemption, we hear again and again of 
the vital things which were discovered in the valleys 
where the multitudes live and toil and suffer. The 
deep truths of the divine kingdom were revealed in 
parables drawn from the common experience of the 
farmer who goes out to sow his seed, of the woman 
who makes her bread and sweeps her house, of the 
shepherd who searches in the wilderness for his 
sheep, of the patient fisherman who sorts out the 
fish in his nets, of a foreigner who stops on his urgent 
journey to succor a wounded man in the Jericho 
valley. Most of the immortal visions of the Gospel 
have come out of the valley experiences. The 
Saviour could say, to the weary and heavy-laden, 
“come unto me,” for He knew the paths they trod 
and the cups they drank. He had been through their 

. vales of toil and their vales of tears, and He had got 
His vision there, and so He could speak to their 
condition. 


More often and more 


The men who are at the head of great business 
houses or of vast industrial enterprises know very 
well that if their sons are to fill their places, these 
sons must begin at the bottom and go through the 
drudgery of working up step by step with the men 
There is no way to win 
a clear insight into the details of a complex business 


who toil with their hands. 


or industry, no way to acquire the mastery of leader- 
ship, except this way of experience through toil and 
The 
same principle is true for great discoverers and 
Their sudden strokes often look like the 
happy hits of genius, but there are very few such 


through companionship with the other toilers. 
creators. 
“happy hits.” These creative visions have generally 
come the common way. They come to men who take 
infinite pains *> conquer some hard field. Behind the 
hour of triumph there have been years of weary toil 
and painstaking effort, and the stroke of genius that 
looks so easy is the result of long stretches in that 
same flat valley where most visions are born. 

“Tow ean ‘I learn to draw easy freehand curves 


] 


like yours,” a woman once asked Holman Hunt, the 


artist. “By practicing eight hours a day for forty 


> was the answer. 


years, as I have done,’ 

The other point of Isaiah’s lesson is that a vision 
carries with it a burden. It is, as we have seen, no 
holiday affair to get a vision, but now here comes the 
still more solemn fact that the man who has won a 
vision is thereby compelled to take a new burden. 
That vision outside the gate of Damascus freed 
Gamaliel’s scholar from some of his old burdens. 
They fell off like dead leaves in spring, but what a 
mission, what a battle, what life-work came with the 
vision! It is easy to live at your ease until some 
day you see what life is like. You no longer think ’ 
of men in the abstract; you see them as persons, you 
feel their tragedies, and you know that conditions of 
life are wrong and must be changed, and you catch 
You will 
Like 


Sut 


how much more joy there is for one who gets under 


some vision of how they can be changed. 
soon discover that that is a costly vision. 


Dante’s, “it will make you lean for years.” 


this human burden than for the person who tires 
himself out, to no purpose, striving to carry himself 


in his own arms! It is impossible for any of us to 


6 
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live ever again the same old easy way after we have 
once seen a fresh vision of life or have been granted 
a new and transforming insight into some ancient 
truth. The vision lays a heavy burden upon our 
shoulders. Whether we like the strain or not, we 
are bound by our privilege of insight to plow the 
fields and plant our seed and grind it into life-food 
for others. He who sees the largest vision and has 
the clearest insight into the meaning of life is just 
the one who must suffer most and bear the heaviest 
burdens for others. How all the Messianic ideals of 


the disciples had to change! At first they supposed 
that the expected Messiah would be a king with fine 
splendor and irresistible power—to be in His train 
meant sitting on thrones and being called great. But 
slowly they learned that “it behooves Christ to. 
suffer,” that He proves His divinity not by His 
power, but by His love, and not by the sway of His 
scepter, but by the attractive force of His Cross. 
His best apostle was the one who realized that he was. 
‘“‘a debtor to all men” and that it would cost*his life 
in daily dying to pay the debt. Ree 


Current Events and Conmments 


The Bishops’ Address 


The address of the Bishops to the Quadrennial 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in session at Minneapolis, last week, is of 
unusual interest. Of first concern was the small 
increase (less than 2 per cent.) in membership dur- 
ing the past year. Various reasons were assigned, 
chief of which was “the reckless use of the dropping 
process.” Not a little enlightening, though unex- 
pected from a Methodist source, was the strong con- 
demnation of the practice of calling in evangelists 
to carry on revival services, as against the former cus- 
tom which places the local pastor in charge of that 
work. The Bishops also advocated the abolition of 
the clause in the Discipline prohibiting specifie forms 
of amusements, such as card-playing, dancing, etc., 
and a return to John Wesley’s original injunction, 
which forbids “the taking of such diversions as cannot 
be taken in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

The Bishops further recommended that instead of 
having two temperance societies, the Anti-Saloon 
League and the Methodist Church Temperance 
Society, the forces be combined and the church 
society abolished. 

They also recommend that the church return to the 
limit of five years for pastorates, as was in force 
prior to 1900. 

They denounced child labor and boycotting in dis- 
putes between capital and labor; endorsed President 
Taft in his attempts to promote international peace, 
and denounced attempts by any religious bodies to 
interfere with the civil status of marriages of their 
members when performed by clergymen of other 
denominations, 


~ 


ad 


Averting a Disastrous Railway Strike 


General relief was felt last week when it was 
announced that the locomotive engineers and railway 
managers for the district east of Chicago and north 
of the Potomae River had agreed to arbitrate their 
differences. United States Commissioner of Labor 
Neill and Presiding Judge of the United States Com- 
merce Court Knapp, who, under the Erdman Act, are 


entrusted with the duty of mediating between railway 
companies and their employees, had for several days 
exhausted their best efforts without avail, but at the 
eleventh hour, when a strike seemed the only out- 
come, they were successful in getting the contending 
parties to agree on a plan of arbitration. It is 
generally believed that the facts brought by this con- 
troversy, together with its plan of adjustment, will 


_ lead to a strengthening of the Erdman Act and point 


the way for the more ready settlement of future 
differences. According to the plan agreed upon, the 
questions at issue are to be submitted to a board of 
seven arbitrators, of whom the managers shall select 
one, the Brotherhood another, and the two thus chosen 
shall agree on the other five. If the two first- 
appointed arbitrators cannot agree on all or any of 
their five associates within fifteen days after their 
own first meeting for the purpose, the board’s mem- 
bership is to be completed through appointment by 
the Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 


Court, the Presiding Judge of the Commerce Court, | 
’ >) 5S ? 


and the Commissioner of Labor, acting together. The 
majority decisions of the board of arbitration, as 
thus constituted, are to be binding on both parties 
to the wage dispute for the period of one year, and 
thereafter subject to thirty days’ notice. 

P. H. Morrissey, president of the Railway Em- 
ployees and’ Investment Association, has been chosen 
by the locomotive engineers as their representative 
on this board. It is expected that it will be some 
days before the operators name their man. 


5 
The Coal Strike Still in the Balance 


To the surprise of nearly everyone, the representa- 
tives of the anthracite miners in joint conference 
| between themselves and] with the operators, last 
Fifth-day, rejected the plan agreed upon by the joint 
sub-committee. The three anthracite boards, how- 
ever, immediately issued an order for a general con- 
vention at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the 14th inst., to con- 
sider the tentative agreement of the sub-committee. 
If this is approved the 170,000 men now idle will 
return to work at once. If, on the other hand, the 
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convention rejects the agreement it is expected by 
the leaders that the committee of ten will be em- 
powered to enter into another joint conference, which 
has already been arranged for, and to conclude an 
agreement, subject to ratification by referendum 
vote. 

The agreement as it now stands: 

Abolishes the sliding scale. 

Grants a so-called 10 per cent. advance in wages 
over the Anthracite Strike Commission’s scale of 
April 1, 1903. This raise, the miners say, amounts, 
with the abolition of the sliding scale, to 5.4 per 
cent., as against a raise of 5.26 per cent. granted 
the other day when the soft coal troubles were ended. 

Names the control period at four years. 

Refuses a check-off system. This check-off system 
is one of the most urgent demands of the miners. 
Under it the operators take out so much each month 
from every miner’s wages, say 50 to 90 cents, and 
turn it into the union’s fund. Under the scheme 
every miner is practically forced into the union. 
The system has long been in use in the soft coal 
field, but has never been adopted in the anthracite 
districts. 

| ot 
The Prophet of the Bahais in America 

The visit of Abdul Baha, the Persian religious 
leader, to America is arousing interest among all 
classes of people. He is planning to lecture on 
“International Peace” in various places. He is the 
head of the Bahaist movement, which now numbers 
over 2,000,000 followers in Persia alone, most of 
them having come from the Mohammedan faith. 
The religion of the Bahaists has nothing of the eccen- 
tricity or faddism of so many modern religions and 
none of their shallow philosophy. It is simply a 
synthesis of the noblest ethics of the world around 
one common center—love and good-will to all men. 
Behind it is a history of devotion and of martyrdoms. 
It has especially emphasized the duty of service and 
forgiveness, unity with all good men of all faiths, 
friendship with God, absolute banishment of racial 
distinction, and brotherhood of nations as well as of 
‘men. Universal peace has become its outstanding 
gospel for the moment. Abdul Baha is a saintly soul, 
nearing seventy, with a flowing beard of white, and 
mystical eyes. When he visited London a year ago 
he made himself greatly beloved of everybody, and 
occupied the pulpit of the City Temple and other 
churches. He likes to gather about his table the 
leaders of all faiths and find what they hold in com- 
‘mon. He has received a welcome already from many 
‘Christian pastors as the bearer of a message of peace 
‘and brotherhood from the East to the West. 

* 
‘The “Titanic” and After 

Much as we owe in the saving of life to the Mar- 
‘eoni wireless system, the history of the “Titanic” 
disaster makes it clear that its utilization and regu- 
lation are still far from complete. The investigation 
‘by the Senate and by the newspapers shows that the 


ship was in a part of the regular lane of travel 
which brought several steamers within effective reach 
of her signals of distress. But on one ship the wire- 
less operator had turned in for the night, another is 
said to have mistaken the “Titanic’s” position and 
searched in vain through the night and the ice fields. 
Another is alleged by witnesses on both decks to have 
passed in sight and yet passed unheeding by. 
Perhaps the disaster will lead not only to the carry- 
ing of more boats and the regular drill of the crews 
in filling and launching them, but also to the assign- 
ment of each passenger to a seat in some boat, as well 
as at a dining table, with a drill in finding it and 
taking his place quietly. The personal tragedy- of 
the wreck has been drawn out by the discovery of the 
floating bodies of many passengers and the bringing 
of them to Halifax. So continuing a response to a 
sobering experience has not been seen in America 
for a long time. It has swept a multitude of triviali- 
ties out of notice and led men to think of the realities 


of life, 


Bad 
Relief Needed for Flood Refugees 


Flood conditions in the lower Mississippi Valley 
continued to grow worse last week. As a result, 
food and shelter for 160,000 people probably will 
have to be provided by the War Department for 
another month. As rapidly as possible the destitute 
are being turned over to local relief committees, but 
reports from the army engineers indicate that the 
daily average to be served with “plantation rations” 
by the Commissary Department continues to be about 
160,000, and the cost is $10,000 a day. 

Secretary Stimson estimates that additional appro- 
priations of $500,000 for the Commissary Depart- 
ment, and $150,000 for the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, will be required to cover relief work expenses. 
To date, the quartermasters have spent $277,179 for 
forage, tents and boats, while the commissaries have 
spent $236,000. 


The House and the Senate have come to an agree- 
ment on the form of the constitutional amendment 
providing for the direct election of United States 
Senators. In its present form the bill gives a certain 
amount of Federal control over the new way of elect- 
ing Senators, such as now exists in connection with 
the election of representatives. | 

Kk OK Ox 

The bill in the Senate providing for rifle practice 
in schools is entitled “A Bill to Encourage Rifle 
Practice and Promote a Patriotic Spirit Among the 
Citizens and Youth of the United States,” and is 
No. S 4241. In order to have the best effect, Friends 
should be prompt in sending their protests to their 
Senators at Washington. 

*x* * * 

In the Haverford Summer School announcement 
in the issue of 25th ult. one date was incorrectly 
given. The Summer School is to be held from Sixth 
month 24th to Seventh month 3d, not 23d, as stated. 
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Suggestions for the Pastoral Committee 
BY HERMAN NEWMAN. 
J. Merrrye ror Worsuipe (Continued). 
6. Discerning the Mind of the Spirit. 

How to determine the leading of the spirit is 

vital matter in this connection; young people espe- 
cially should be given some practical suggestions. 
First of all, in nearly every group there are a few 
who, at times, ‘‘feel led” by an inner compulsion or 
impression. This approach of the Spirit through the 
“intuitive” or “mystical” sense has ever been fostered 
among Friends as a very precious gift. It should be 
remembered, however, that there is always a personal 
element in the experience and that it should never 
be regarded as an infallible basis of judgment. 
Nevertheless, when it arises in love, and especially 
when it meets a sympathetic response, it should be 
heeded as a voice of the Spirit, as an intimate, but 
not as God’s only, approach to the human heart. 
tecognizing this fact, and with the “inner ear” 
always alert, these mystical impressions should be 
taken with the wider experience of life in determin- 
ing the will of God concerning individual duty. 

The experience of one of our leading ministers is 
very much to the point. She says: ‘Whatever suc- 
cess attended my labors was due to the leading of the 
Spirit—seeing the thing to be done, and going straight 
his eee making the social, intellectual and 
ethical correlatives.” For a practical definition of 
the leading of the Spirit I have never seen this 
excelled—srriIne the thing to be done and going 
STRAIGHT at it. 

In this connection I wish to repeat what I have 
already said in a former discussion: “What a gain it 
would be to our Society if all our members, and 
especially our young people, became possessed with 
the idea that they are under obligation to press for- 
ward into that work wherein they can render highest 
service to their family, their friends, their Church 
and their State, whether they have a knock-down call 
to that service or not. In other words, we are all 
bound to put the best of ourselves into the best that 
we know. We must make the most of what God has 
given us. Nothing short of this is consistent with the 
great commandment to love Him supremely. Some 
men are so constituted that they experience ‘inward 
illuminations’ which light their paths of duty more 
or less. But where there is one such, there are three 
or four or five who are denied the experience. They 
must serve, if they serve at all, in response to the 
behests of reason, and I am profoundly convinced 
that, with the same amount of consecration and 
prayer, one form of guidance is as sacred as the 
other. Neither illumination nor reason should be 
ignored nor regarded as anything more than human 
faculties through which God’s will may become rela- 
tively known. To restrict these bounds is to curtail 
our light; to go beyond them tends to fanaticism. 
What God requires*of you and me is that we go to 
work for Him today with open minds, weleoming new 
light from whatever source it may come, and that we 
press forward always in a teachable mood.” 


* 


ry 


7. Suggestions as to Offerings. 

In voluntary service in a meeting for worship we: 
cannot be too careful to avoid vain repetitions. This 
is a weakness of the oldtime ‘‘testimony meeting” and 
of many of our oldtime ‘‘Friends meetings.” Time 
and again the faithful rise and repeat what they have 
often said before, to the quieting of their own con- 
science and to the positive injury of the meeting. 
This is not to be understood as a reflection on the 
giving of personal testimony when it is done “‘in the 
lite.” Such an offering is occasionally called for, 
but it is safe to assert that where the Lord has 
Tiis way a dead-level sameness does not continue 
indefinitely. 

I think the reading or recitation of selections from 
Whittier, Tennyson Rac others could be introduced 
into many services with profit. In a programed and’ 
semi-programed service they may be frequently used, 
especially by the younger members. The reading of 
devotional selections of a prose nature, when not too. 
long, may also be to edification. Indeed, there may 
be gathered from a great variety of sources that which 
will warm and cheer hearts if presented in the proper- 
spirit. ; 

As another source from which our offerings may be 
enriched, we may draw upon the spiritual lessons that 
come to us in our daily life—what has brought 
strength and courage, or enlarged our sympathy, what 
has made God seem nearer or given us a new visiom 
of the Christ—to speak of these things will not only 
strengthen us, but may be a help to others as well. 
In this exercise I would offer one caution—be sincere. 
Guard against coloring or distorting an experience 
to accord with that of someone else, or with the pre- 
vailing teaching in the meeting. Simply be honest: 
with yourself and with God. 

In all our offerings, whatever the form or variety, 
let us strive to be, as the old Friends used to say, “ 
the life.” 

8. Singing. 

To those accustomed to music in worship, nothing 
is more conducive to the “settling” of a meeting than 
hearty congregational singing ; to those unaccustomed’ 
to it, singing is a distraction, while the simple gather- 


ing of a group at a stated time and place is very - 


effective. Since the use of music in this connection 
violates no fundamental Quaker principle, the great 
variety of taste and training which exists in the 
Society at present calls for charity on all sides. 


Like speaking or any other exercise in connection 


with worship, singing may be abused. Care should 
be taken that thas music offered ministers to a wor- 


shipful mood.. While general proficiency is desired, 
the primary object in congregational singing is to 


fuse the group in the making of a concerted effort. 


The-use of special music, such as solos, duets, ete.,. 


must be determined by the spiritual sense of the meet- 
ing rather than by any hard and fast rule. Aside. 
from congregational singing, however, I believe that 
music will be of greatest service in patheritins other- 
than the meeting for worship. 
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One fact should not be lost. sight of: The musical 
element in man’s nature can be spiritualized or 
brutalized, and it is part of the business of the church 
to see that it is spiritualized. Care should be taken 
that a spirit of democracy obtains in this as in all 
other religious exercise. 

9. Difficulties. 

In maintaining the spontaneous type of meeting, 
two evils must be guarded against: 

a.—The dominance of a local minister. 
b.—The persistence of a crank. 

a.—The dominance of a local minister is usually 
a gradual development. Occasionally the minister 
with an inordinate ambition to dominate is respons- 
ible for the situation. In nine eases out of ten, how- 
ever, the fault lies with the congregation. Little by 
little the members come to “expect” a certain indi- 
vidual to assume the responsibility in vocal service 
and pastoral direction until something like a .‘one- 
man system” prevails. Without considering the 
outcome, they allow this responsibility to rest from 
year to year upon the shoulders of the poor local 
minister, whose chief fault is that he is free and 
earnest and capable. 

But, whatever its cause, the situation is never easy 
to remedy. Embarrassment will be lessened if the 
local minister will initiate and insist on a reform. 
He might call the pastoral committee together for a 
free and frank discussion of the whole situation, and 
suggest that variety be introduced into the meeting 
either by the voluntary assumption of greater re- 
sponsibility by various_members of the committee, 
or by the introduction, occasionarry at least, of a 
programed or semi-programed exercise as outlined 
above, in which he will be expected to take only a 
limited part. I believe that where a local minister 
persists in a kindly, sweet-spirited effort of this kind 
he will be rewarded by seeing the meeting gradually 
brought back to a firm democratic basis. 

Should the local minister fail to lead out in this 
reform, the pastoral committee should assume the 
responsibility of calling a meeting and proceed much 
as indicated above. Every elder, minister and over- 
seer in the Society owes it to his Quaker principles 
to make an effort at least to overcome this difficulty 
wherever it exists. 

One possessing a true Quaker pastoral gift can do 
much to counteract this tendency through personal 
effort. I quote from one such, who writes in answer 
“to the question: How shall we avoid drifting into a 
preacher or one-man system ?— 

“The recognition of the Lordship of Jesus Christ 
the Head, and we workers together with Him, is, or 
ought to be, a fundamental basis from which we 
work, the business of the ministry being to educate— 
literally, “lead out’’—the best in others. In order to 
accomplish this I found it necessary to do much per- 
sonal work among the members of meeting. 
Some needed encouragement, while others needed to 
be checked. The ones whose influence in the city 
was good, and publie service helpful, were the timid, 
conscientious ones. They needed to be made to feel 


. 
oe 


that something was expected of them, and that I, 
personally, was encouraged by their service. A few 
words outside the meeting proved effectual in most 
eases. There were times when it required much 
courage for these timid ones to render any service, 
for the presence’ of certain individuals and the atti- 
tude of the congregation, especially the non-members, 
and some of the members, indicated that they had 
come to hear the minister. In this I frequently 
found occasion for presenting the Friendly ideals of 
worship.” 

b.—The “crank” must be dealt with individually 
but with a firm hand. It is next to criminal for a 
pastoral committee, and especially the elders of a 
meeting, to remain inert when the continual efforts 
ot a hobby-rider is scattering the flock. As someone 
has said: “It is a fine art only God can help one 
to understand—to ‘wound and yet make whole’ ” ; but 
it must be done. A direct method is usually prefer- 
able to general and roundabout work. Here is an 
illustration : 

“We had one man who invariably arose after the 
sermon, and, with eyes turned toward the ceiling, 
would take some phase of the sermon and attempt 
to elucidate it. Some would leave the house. After 
much forbearance, I went to him directly, talked it 
over, and gave him to understand he must not render 
such service. The remedy worked in that ease. It 
is one of the most difficult things to temper the service 
of those who scatter and spoil (and one of the 
plausible reasons for pastors doing too much of 
overdoing ).” 

Other departments of pastoral committee work will 
be discussed in future papers. 


Men and Religion Conservation Congress 
BY CHARLES M. WOODMAN. 


When an army in several divisions marches 
through a country in a great cause, each division 
often feels its weakness because of its isolation. 
When these various divisions gather some morning in 
a great plain together they realize that their faithful 
marching along the several roads has contributed to 
a great manifestation of strength and efficiency when 
the place of rendezvous is reached. Not otherwise 
was the gathering of men from all over this country 
in New York to attend the Conservation Congress - 
of the Men and Religion Forward Movement. 

On a great canvas occupying the entire wall behind 
the platform in Carnegie Hall was sketched a map 
of the United States. On it were marked in black 
the 76 central cities where the thirty experts in four 
teams have carried on campaigns during the past 
eight months. Radiating from these places were 
lines of red leading to the towns and cities, hundreds 
in number, where auxiliary campaigns have been 
held. Over the map, in letters of red and black, 
was the watchword of the movement: ‘More religion 
for men, more men for religion.” Through the 
center of the map was a great golden cross, from 
which bright rays of light reached out into every 
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State of the Union. Over the United States and 
across the entire length of Canada was written: 
“Men and Religion Campaign proposed for Canada 
in the fall of 1912.” On one side of the map there 
was draped the stars and stripes; on the other the 
union jack. Before such a setting as that there sat, 
for the period of six days, 1,338 delegates from 453 
cities and towns from 40 States in the Union, together 
with representatives from all except the western 
provinces of Canada, from Scotland, England, 
Switzerland, South Africa, Philippine Islands and 
Japan. 

In one day they heard representatives from nine 
different organizations working for men and boys 
throughout the nation set forth the work they are 
doing. They heard such men as William Jennings 
Bryan and J. A. McDonald, editor of the Toronto 
Globe, state; in emphatic language, the intimate 
relations that must exist between Christianity and 
government; John Mitchell present the claims of 
organized labor upon the churches; Edward A. 
Steiner plead for the immigrant; ex-Governor 
Northen, of Georgia, and Booker T. Washington out- 
line the needs of the colored race; Richmond P. 
Hobson present the great temperance issue; Bishop 
William P. Anderson, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, force home the claims of the Church upon 
men and boys; Campbell White, Robert Speer and 
John R. Mott lay before them the claims of an entire 
world and plead with the congress to urge the 
churches to gear their work to a world problem, and 
not to a neighborhood ideal. 

The day sessions were taken up with the presenta- 
tion and consideration of the reports of eight com- 
missions which for months have been working on the 
following themes: Publicity, Boys’ Work, Evangel- 
ism, Rural Church, Social Service, Missions, Bible 
Study, Christian Unity. These reports embody the 
last word on these subjects. They, with the addresses 
of the congress, are to be published in a set of seven 
volumes. They will become the background of much 
future work for men and boys, and will be the work- 
ing text-books for much study on these vital questions 
for vears to come.* 

Only incidentally did the congress concern itself 
with what had been done during the year. It was 
not a gathering assembled to congratulate itself upon 
what had been done. It did not review, spend its 
time in retrospect or in examination of its preserved 
accomplishments. The congress was, rather, pro- 
phetic; it unveiled a vision; it set a task; its face 
was always to the future. From the opening hour, 
when W. R. Moody, of Northfield, reminded us of 
those words, “To each one his work,” to the closing 
session, when Dr. Jowett urged us to pray “Thy 
Kingdom come” as men of vision, as laborers and 
as watchmen, we were continually upon the mountain 
top. We were there, however, not to gaze at the 
stars, or to contemplate the glories of the heavenly 


* Published by the Association Press, New York. Price, 
$4.00 for the seven volumes. 


life, but, rather, to look out and down upon no less 
a field than the world itself. We sensed the tre- 
mendous fact that from the standpoint of the com- 
munity the Church is responsible for everything that 
is in the town, and from the standpoint of the world 
the commission of the Church is to lift all of human 
life to the level of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Specifically, the congress in its commission reports 
aimed to discover every possible method of work 
for men and boys applicable to the whole sphere of 
moral and religious life, and in its platform meet- 
ings to reveal the unsolved problems of a world 
brotherhood. 

Carl Milliken, State Senator from Maine, in his 
words of response to the welcome from the Committee 
of Ninety-seven, likened the congress to a commence- 
ment. What that means to the college man, this 
congress means to the 1,492,000 men who have 
listened to the Men and Religion message this year 
in the central cities. On the background of the year’s 
inspiration and instruction they go out to grapple 
with the world problems and the personal and com- 
munity problems of righteousness and uplift with a 
new zest and a new sense of responsibility. 

The burning question of church unity was 
squarely faced by delegates representing practically 
every important Protestant body in America, and 
yet there was such a unanimity of feeling that one 
could searcely realize that this has been the rock of 
offence and stone of stumbling in the Chureh for 
centuries. Unity, not union, was the note of emphasis. 
Unity is the spirit of oneness, and this was not only 
advocated by the commission, but was the overwhelm-. 
ing feeling of the congress as it faced the great tasks 
and the unsolved problems which are calling so 
insistently for men and service. Never in the modern 
history of the Church have men been getting together 
in service as during the past eight months. 

When Newell Dwight Hillis presented his glowing 
eulogy on W. T. Stead, at the memorial service held 
in honor of the lives of those who died upon the 
“Titanic,” he reminded the audience that because of 
the manifest exhibition of heroism on the part of the 
men who died upon that fated ship the whole country, 
catching the vision with its imagination, would 
inevitably be lifted to a higher moral plane. The 
country can never be the same again. It has moved 
perceptibly forward in its mission to make the ideals 
of the country real. What he so fittingly said of this’ 
great disaster we may with equal appropriateness 
apply to this Men and Religion Forward Movement. 
Never again can the Church of Christ be the same. 
Its ideal is clearly revealed; its task is definitely set. 

On the closing night Evangelist Gipsy Smith led 
the great audience in singing ‘“‘Where He Leads Me 
IT Will Follow,” and added this brief word, which 
was both a summary of the week’s conference and 
an inspiration for coming work: ‘‘Make the message 
of that song an actuality, and you will have practical 
New Testament Christianity.” . 
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Francis T. King and Guilford College 


BY i... ELOBBS, 


We have heard a great deal about the exhausted 
condition of the South at the close of the Civil War, 
but it is quite likely that all our people whose 
memories do not reach back that far can never know 
just what the conditions were, that is to say, people 
who have been born since 1850 to 1855. The pros- 
pect or outlook was uninviting. Farms were run 
down and washed away. Stock, horses and cattle 
were in sorry condition, the former for doing the 
work that ought to be done on the farm, the latter 
for producing milk and butter. Common farming 
tools were almost worn out and worthless. Money, 
we had none, except as we gathered in small currency 
by selling what few eggs we had to Union soldiers. 

At such a time schools, from the very nature of 
the case, were either not in existence or were con- 
ducted in poorly furnished houses. There was a 
strong current of emigration from North Carolina 
about 1865 to 1875. Excursion trains were run at 
cheap rates to take our people to the West. The tide 
was specially strong among the Friends meetings at 

-that time. Some members of many families were 
already settled in Indiana and Ohio and Missouri. 
It looked at one time as if the Friends meetings would 
be removed in their entirety. Some meetings did so 
remove. 

Francis T. King, of Baltimore, a man of marvelous 
insight into conditions and of a very warm sympathy 
for all Southern people in their privations, made 
many visits to North Carolina (eighty or a hundred) 
with a view to helping the conditions there existing. 
Especially was he concerned to aid thé educational 
meeds. In this work he came in contact with the 
Friends school at that time known as New Garden 
Boarding School. It had been in operation all 
through the war. Dr. Nereus Mendenhall and 
Jonathan E. Cox held things together, and, in fact, 
the attendance of young men was large throughout 
the war. 

Francis T. King soon saw that the New Garden 
school was destined to become a powerful factor for 
_good in meeting educational needs which at that time 
the State could not meet and in holding the members 
of North Carolina Yearly Meeting of Friends to 
their posts among the citizens of the South. Francis 
T. King, therefore, gave much assistance to the 
‘school; solicited funds in England and in the North- 
-ermn States, and thus laid the foundation for an 
-endowment. He presented the cause in person to 

the Friends of London Yearly Meeting. As condi- 

tions gradually improved, [ Mr.| King still kept up 
his visits to North Carolina Yearly Meeting and to 
the school at New Garden. He assisted in the 

‘improvements made in 1880-1888. He suggested 
that the school should become a college, and said 
“Guilford” should be its name, saying the name was 
_a local one, being the name of the county. He mani- 
fested as long as he lived the deepest possible 
interest in everything that pertained to the welfare 
of Guilford College. 
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It is of some personal interest as showing Francis 
King’s activity in State and national affairs to record 
his friendship for Abraham Lincoln and President 
Lincoln’s confidence in him and the English Friends 
who came to this country in the time of the war. The 
college has in its possession, presented by Dr. J. M. 
Tomlinson, of Archdale, a pass issued to Francis 
King and his English Friends by Abraham Lincoln, 
written in his own hand. These are the words: 
“Allow Francis T. King, of Baltimore, to pass with 
the English Friends through our lines to North Caro- 
lina. Oct. 25, 1864. A. Lincoln.” 

It would doubtless be no surprise to Francis T. 
King if he could return and see what changes have 
come to Guilford College and to the South in the fast 
fifteen or twenty years, for he saw with clear vision 
that there was a great future for Guilford. He 
often said he did not want to see any sudden expan- 
sion, but a slow-steady growth. He believed endow- 
ment would conre. He left $5,000 by will to care 
for buildings and grounds. He was so sure of the 
future that he was glad to put his money into it. His 
example helped others to believe in the future of 
the South and to assist in its upbuilding. 

Dr. D. K. Pearsons, who has just passed away, 
believed in Guilford College. I have many letters 
from him so stating. He gave $25,000 to the endow- 
ment, and did it in memory of a Guilford County 
man, namely, Dr. Oliver Woodson Nixon, who was 
born near Deep River Meeting-house, and who was 
a man of distinction in the city of Chicago and a 
personal friend of Dr. Pearsons. 

How these and. many other benefactors of the 


school and college who have passed over the river 


would be pleased could they look into conditions as 
they will appear at the seventy-fifth anniversary on 
the 28th of Fifth month, 


Some Vielos on Present Day Tupirs 


Concerning Friends Pastors 
BY A FRIENDS MINISTER. 


It is with some hesitancy that I write upon this 
subject. I fear that so much discussion pro and con 
of the problems of the ministry, so large a part of 
that discussion being seasoned with doubts and mis- 
givings, will have a discouraging effect upon the 
young people of our church who are halting undecided 
whether it is God’s will for them to give their lives 
to the work of the Church or whether they can best 
fulfil their mission by following one of a number of 
vocations open to them. Certain it is that there is 
great need now for young people whom God calls to 
that service to leave other vocations and devote their 
lives to leadership in the doing of those non-sacra- 
mental things for which we as Friends believe the 
Church exists. Those who believe that this leader- 
ship should be entirely voluntary and spontaneous 
will do well to ponder these words of Edward Cald- 
well Moore, in his lectures on,“‘The New Testament 
in the Christian Church”: 


“The rigid adherence to what men take to be the 
gospel simplicity of church organization, in an age 
like our own whose task is not simple; the insistence 
upon the old issue of individualism in an age when 
everything makes for social endeavor and combina- 
tion, is the path of defeat, despite all the devout 
intention through which that defeat may come to 
pass. Painful experience has brought Protestant 
bodies, for the most part, to the pass where they 
admit that they must seek a reconstruction of the 
church through the power of combination and of 
effective organization for its new life and work. And 
in that reorganization of the church, which we cer- 
tainly face, there are, as there were for the organ- 
ization of the church in the great creative period, 
* * * two duties. The one of these duties is 
that of the rational and fearless appropriation of 
the materials of the actual world in which we live, 
as the early Church appropriated elements from 
the synagogue and from the Gentile societies among 
which it was thrown. The other is that of fidelity 
to the pure and luminous ideal, ethical and not 
ecclesiastical, the legacy to His institution of Christ’s 
own beautiful and holy spirit.” 

Those who have cried against the pastoral system 
beeause it endangered a free ministry have too often 
failed to recognize that the pastoral system as gen- 
erally followed by Friends has in no sense been 
adopted as a protest against a free ministry, but 
rather because it represents that “social endeavor and 
combination”? which, no less than a free ministry, is 
essential to the accomplishment of that for which the 
church exists, a “combination and effective organiza- 
tion,’ which in a large measure represents also the 
loftiest of the spirit of the age in which we live and 
which will perhaps be this age’s most enduring 
contribution to the future. 

To one who has been raised up in the midst of the 
pastoral system of American Friends, no amount of 
statistics will prove the failure of the system. He 
too well knows the tragedy that would have followed 
the failure to adopt it. Any consideration of the 
pastoral problem of Friends that fails to appreciate 
what has been accomplished by this system does not 
appeal to him because he feels that it does not take 
into account the facts and conditions. 

Nothing will. be accomplished by going backward 
from the pastoral system. No great good is ever 
accomplished by going backward. Let us rather go 
forward. from the pastoral system. Let it be 
reformed, but not uprooted. Let it evolve into some- 
thing better, but do not forget the good that it has 
accomplished. 

That the pastoral system has its dangers all will 
perhaps acknowledge, but perhaps not all realize the 
full extent of these dangers. Within the past fifty 
years Friends ministers have taken upon themselves— 
or perhaps it would be better to say, have had thrust 
upon them—the duties of performing marriage cere- 
monies, of conducting funerals, of officiating at the 
public reception of members and the presentation of 
children in the church, and of conducting devotional 
exercises on a great variety of occasions. 
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In the light of history this would seem to be carry- 
ing us on the road to priestcraft. In fact it would 
seem that in the past fifty years we have traveled 
as far on that road as the early church traveled dur- 
ing the first two hundred years of its existence. It 
would only be necessary to carry this parallel a little 
farther and say that if we travel as much farther 
on the road to priesteraft during the.next half cen- 
tury as we have during the fifty years just past, then 
our successors, the Friends ministers of the second 
half of the twentieth century, will be celebrating mass 
for the repose of our souls and declaring that spiritual 
ministrations can be true and valid only as they are 
given through churchly ordained channels. . 

Of course, none of us believes that this will really 
come to pass, partly because we believe that the 
church will right herself from the present trend and 
partly because we know that the spirit of our times 
will not admit of a domination in spiritual things 
such as charactérized the times of the early Chris- 
tian centuries and later the Church itself. 

But instead of allowing ourselves to be frightened 
into a panic by these dangers, some of which may be 
real enough, they should stimulate us to the worthier 
task of adjusting our machinery to harmonize with 
the spirit of the age, ever keeping before us the 
“pure and luminous ideal” of Christ. Why cannot 
our monthly meetings that have pastors take up 
again, but in a modern way, the matter of arranging 
marriage ceremonies, funerals, public reception of 
members, ete., in which the pastor now takes almost 
the sole responsibility? Doubtless there will be some 
members who object to this because they feel that these 


things are eminently the prerogative of the pastor. 


I apprehend also that there may even be pastors who 
will be loath to give up the things which give them 


a certain prestige of office. But this only emphasizes: 


the fact that the dangers pointed out by those who 
oppose the pastoral system are real. Personally I 
feel that the grade of service rendered by our Quaker 
pastors would be raised by such a step. The laggards 


who depend upon the prestige of office for influence. 


would drop out, while the true prophets, if freed 
from ceremonial obligations, would find themselves 
with more time for leadership in the social service 
which is calling so loudly to the church of today, and 


also for the spiritual ministrations which the care: 
of souls involves. Moreover, if we can disabuse the: 


minds of our people of the idea that a pastor in order 
to do successful work must have a prestige of office, 


then we will have gone a long way toward solving 


the problem of a free ministry. 


If at any time thou dost stumble and fall, and, 
through weakness, dost faint, do not discourage thy- 
self, nor cast away thy hope; but albeit thou fall ‘a 
thousand times in a day, rise again and be renewed 
a thousand times in a day; and in what place thy 
thread was broken, knit it together again, and: go 
not back to the beginning.—Lwis de Granada. ° 


Get the work habit. 
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Missionary BDrpartment 
An Important Statement of Mission Situation 


BY CHAS. E. TEBBETTS. 


Quarterly statements are now being issued to the 
superintendents of quarterly meetings working under 
the American. Friends Board of Foreign Missions. 
These show the receipts from the quarterly meeting 
for the quarter, and also the general condition of the 
work and its needs. 

The situation just now is one of urgency, and there 
are some facts that all friends of our work should 
know, and, by knowing, be better able to fully 
support the work. 

First, then, all should know that the funds for the 
support of the missions are sent regularly every 
month. To allow them to get in arrears and not meet 
bills promptly on the field would result in bringing 
our work into discredit with the people whom we are 
trying to help. Our monthly orders now amount to 
a little over $2,500, as follows: Africa, $366.66; 
Alaska, $116.66; Cuba, east end, $553.66; Havana 
Province, $125; Mexico, Matamoras, $233.33; Vic- 
toria, $540; Matehuala, $399 ; expenses at home end, 
$170. Beside these orders for regular support there 
are the expenses of missionaries going to field or 
returning home, and occasional special emergency 
ealls. 

The last six months have had unusually heavy 
demands to meet extra calls. In Mexico, in part 
because of the revolution, in part because of higher 
prices because of revolution and destruction of crops 
by frost, and in part because of extension of the work 
in the schools, there has been extra expense of $740. 
Some of this will be returned from equipment fund 
when that is secured. In Cuba there has been extra 
expense of about $350 on account of missionaries 
going to the field. 

The situation in Africa has been specially difficult 
to meet. When the work was turned over to our 
Board there were three missionary families at home 
on furlough and about ready to return to their work. 
There was also one family on the field whose time 
for furlough had come and whose health made it 
imperative for them to return. This has required 
nearly $3,000 for traveling expenses. There were 
also some arrearages in support funds and expenses 
for machinery, that funds were not in hands of 
former Board to meet. This has required in all about 
$3,000 to be advanced by our Board beyond what has 
been received from the usual F. A. I. M. sources. 

These heavy demands have come upon us at that 
time of the year when our receipts are the lowest, and 
as a result our general fund is severely taxed to meet 
them. 

There will still be some extra funds needed to put 
the work in as good shape as it ought to be. A man 
-and his wife will be ready to go to Africa in June 
to take charge of the agricultural department, and 
they are greatly needed there. The support of the 
African work still lacks two months of being up to 


date. It will take about $1,500 to meet these needs. 

If the. sources from which the support of this 
work has come hitherto are as generous as they have 
been in the past, the funds at the end of the year 
will square our accounts for obligations already made. 
But there are two items that will require special 
promptness and some increased liberality. The first 
is that many delay payment until Eighth month or 
Ninth month. That may make loans necessary to 
meet payments promptly. The second is the putting 
of the work in Africa where it ought to be. May we 
not ask all Friends who have been and are now 
interested in this work in Africa to promptly pay 
their usual subscriptions and add something thereto. 
to help meet the extra cost of this year’s work? Any 
contributions that are in payment of pledges prev- 
iously made should be sent to Wm. C. Taber, 
treasurer, so that proper credit may be made on the 
pledges. New contributions can be sent either to him 
or to Edgar F. Hiatt, treasurer, Richmond, Ind. 
And then cannot contributors to the support of the 
work under the A. F. B. F. M. make payment early 
so as to avoid the necessity of loans? It is also safe. 
to make them somewhat more generous to meet pos- 
sible contingencies that cannot be foreseen. Will 
not our Friends in each meeting assist the quarterly 
meeting superintendents in securing as prompt and 
generous contributions as possible? The new pam- 
phlet, ‘Campaign for Equipment,” has been sent out 
wherever superintendents have informed us how to 
send them. If any have not received them, and will 
let us know, we will supply them. This pamphlet 
sets forth the urgent need of training-schools for 
training the boys and girls of our fields for effective 
leadership among their own people. 

‘In order that we may be able to proceed with that 
most important work, we must know that pledges are 
made sufficient to carry it through. The entire pay- 
ment is not needed at once, but may run over a period 
of three years, as indicated on the subscription slips. 
No investment that Friends can make will bring 
larger results in the speedy uplift of the races where 
we are working. We ask Friends to prayerfully 
consider their relationship to this opportunity and 
promptly make as generous pledges as they ean. We 
hope the combined pledges of any one meeting may 
not be less than as many dollars as there are members. 
To obtain the amount needed, many meetings will 
have to go far beyond that. The fields are white for 
the harvest. God is placing great opportunities 
before us. Let us pray for grace to fully meet them. 

We have very interesting news from the field for 
later numbers. 


The joy that Catholics feel in the sacrament, the 
plain believer in God will get day by day out of 
the simplest things—out of a gleam on the hills, 
a purple in the distance, a light on the river, still 
more out of any tender and heroic action.—WMrs. 
Humphrey Ward. 
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Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


’ 


Mary A. Sibbitts recently visited Friends University, and 
spoke to the Prohibition Association on “The What—the 
How—the Where.” 


By the will ‘of the late Martha A. White, Spiceland 
Academy, Spiceland, Ind. is to receive $12,000 for its 
Endowment Fund. 


O. Lindley Jones and Myra Grave attended the recent 
quarterly meeting held at Marysville, Tenn., where their 
services were very acceptable. 

tome, Ee 

Friendsville Academy, Friendsville, Tenn., closed the year’s 
work last week with a fitting program. Prof, Daniel W. 
Lawrence, who has been principal for three years, has resigned, 
and Prof. L. H. Dixon-has been elected his successor. 

Ke RE YK 

Mordecai Morris White, who has so often made contribu- 
tions to the debt and endowment of Earlham College, has 
added another $25,000 to the endowment. This increases the 
M. M. White Endowment Fund to $50,000. Some years ago 
he and his brother, Francis T. White, established a $25,000 
memorial fund in memory of their father, John T. White. 
The Francis T. White Endowment Fund amounts to $100,000. 

eer ta 


On the toth ult. Elihu E. Jenkins, Earlham’s representa- 
tive, won first place on the Indiana inter-collegiate peace 
contest. His subject was “International Justice and World 
Peace.” The representative from Wabash won second place, 
while the representatives from DePauw and Notre Dame 
ranked third and fourth. Nine colleges were represented 
in the contest. Elihu E. Jenkins was Indiana’s representative 
in the inter-State peace contest at Meadville, Pa., the 3d inst. 

ve a 

Odessa Rayl, of Muncie, Ind. superintendent of foreign 
mission .work in Winchester Quarterly Meeting, gave an 
interesting talk at Bear Creek Particular Meeting, Farmland 
Monthly Meeting, First-day, the 21st ult., and strongly urged 
the members to be more liberal in foreign mission work. 

At Farmland Monthly Meeting, held the 7th ult. three 
new members were received. 

The Bible school work, under the direction of Arla Jones, 
is prospering. 

* Ok Ox 

Dr. Inazo Nitobe, president of the First National College 
of Japan, Tokio, with his wife, was the guest of Earlham 
College on the 27th and 28th ult. His wife was formerly 
Mary P. Elkinton, of Philadelphia, and he also is a Friend. 
‘On the evening of the 27th of Fourth month he lectured at 
the college on “Japanese Manners and Customs,” and at the 
morning meeting on the 28th he spoke to the edification ot 
all. He is spending the year as an exchange professor ir. 
six of the leading American universities. 

id eh 


Hannah Lewis Smith writes from St. Petersburg, Fla., 
asking that ner address be changed to Selma, Ohio, and 
continues : 

“We have had a pleasant sojourn of five months in this 
delightful climate—only twd light frosts, without damaging 
vegetation. This Pinellas Peninsula, situated between Tampa 
Bay and the Gulf of Mexico, 30 miles long and 6 miles wide, 
is a fine retreat from the rigors of our Northern winters. 
Since it is covered with sand, it requires much irrigation to 


ete, for the primary department. 


preserve its beauty, but artesian fresh water wells are abundant 
and give ample supply. About thirty Friends were here the 
past vear from different States. The number increases each 
year.” 


* * X 


College Park Association of Friends assembled in its forty- 
sixth semi-annual meeting Seventh-day, the 4th inst., at the 
meeting-house on Morse Street near Davis Street, San Jose, 
Cal. The meeting for worship began at 10.15 A. M., and was 
followed by a short business session, after which luncheon was 
served at the meeting-house. 

The program for the afternoon was as follows: 


Repetition can .Concethag timch aos. .Selection’ from Amos 
The London Epistle of 19011-...:.-.. Augustus T. Murray 
Christianity in Business.................. Walter Ea Vail 


Recitation from. Matthew Arnold. :........... Joel B. Cox 
Evening Prayer at the Taj Mahal, India, 
Elizabeth M. Sherman 


Ste teat ve) IST “Ee 


* * xX 


Eliza Armstrong Cox’s suggestion that the “Allen Jay 
Memorial” should be called “Friends Memorial” has received 
the endorsement of the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight 
of Kokomo Monthly Meeting, Indiana. At its late session, 
held the toth ult., the members endorsed a paper setting 
forth their ideas on this subject. The meeting felt that it is 
inappropriate to have a building erected to the memory of 
one man, since the trustees of Earlham College are asked 
to donate a valuable site for it. The meeting further ques- 
tioned whether this memorial idea was really Quakerly, and 
closed its announcement as follows: “So we conclude that 
the funds for the erection of this proposed building for 
American Friends should be ‘from the contributions of all, 
but that it should immortalize none. Nevertheless, we are 
in the spirit of submissiqn to the final décision of the church 
in this question.” 

*k * x 


A series of eighteen meetings was held at Lawrence 
Friends Academy, Gate, Okla., by Homer L. and Blanche 
Cox the 11th to 21st ult., resulting in an uplift to the church 
and surrounding community. More than three score, mostly 
young people and children, were definitely blessed. 

The local pastor, Lealdus Mardock, was present and helped 
at a few sessions. 

On his way from Knowles, where he filled his appointment 
on the morning of the 28th ult., Lealdus Mardock, accom- 
panied by Dillon Brown, preached at the railroad camp near 
Zelma, where a Bible school has been organized by Friends 
and good seed is béing sown in good ground. 

John Holton, a young worker, is helping the people at 
Cline in the Bible school, and preaches there every two weeks. 

Two young people have won gold medals in W. C.-T. U. 
contests recently conducted by Melissa S. Fellow. 

* * x 


On Fourth month 21st the Friends at Fairmount, Ind., 
dedicated their new Bible school rooms and rededicated their 
house of worship. The new building is joined to the main 
building on the north, and has two outside entrances and 
three entrances from the main building. 

It is arranged with basement, ground floor and galleries, 
and accommodates sixteen classes for Bible study. The base-~ 
ment is provided with tables, chairs, pictures, charts, papers, 
The ground floor and 
galleries accommodate the juniors, intermediates and part of 
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the adult classes. There are nine classrooms, besides two 
small auditoriums with a seating capacity of 150 each. These 
auditoriums are provided with curtains and screens for separat~+ 
ing the classes. One of these auditoriums is intended for 
mid-week meetings, prayer meeting, Christian Endeavor and 
such. The other may be used as a dining-room when 
occasion requires, 

In the main building the floor has been elevated, the walls 
have been decorated in oil, the aisles and platform recarpeted, 
and a new steam heating plant installed. The entire cost for 
the improvement was a little under $8,000, which is more 
than covered by cash and _ subscriptions, 

Levi Mills, evangelistic superintendent of Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting, and Ira C. Johnson, holding the same position 
in Indiana Yearly Meeting, assisted in the dedicatory ser- 
vices. A week of special prayer for soul winning followed 
the dedication, during which time five persons professed the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit and many of the church members 
were greatly strengthened in their Christian experience. Four 
persons united with the church. 

The Bible schoo] numbered 362 on dedication day, and the 
management has decided to work for an increase of the 
regular attendance to 400 in the near future. One class of 
girls has almost doubled their attendance in less than six 
months, and many other classes are rapidly increasing their 
number as the spring and nice weather approach. 

On Fifth month 31st the academy will close the most suc- 
cessful year of its history. It is now occupying its new 
addition, which cost $11,500 and which makes the building. 
sufficient to accommodate over 200 pupils. ‘The enrollment 
this year is about 175. 

Ce ae 

Paonia, Colorado, was favored in having a monthly and 
quarterly meeting of Friends held there week before last. 
Previous to Seventh month 29, 1911, there has been but one 
monthly meeting, that at Paonia, but the establishment of 
Pomona Park Monthly Meeting, near Grand Junction, has 
increased the interest and efficiency of the quarterly meeting, 
and another local meeting is quite active. 

Paonia Monthly Meeting: has a membership of 232, of 
whom 60 are non-resident and 48 are associate. This includes 
15 members who were received from the Fairview settlement 
as the result of a series of meetings held in Third month 
by Frank W. Dell. 

The monthly meeting owns a good brick meeting-house, also, 
adjoining, a new, modern manse of eight rooms, both heated 
by furnace and lighted by electricity, and with all modern 
conveniences, 

Its officers are: Clerks, T. Hadley Lewis and Bessie L,. 
Knott; correspondent, Ida S. Draper, and treasurer, Arthur 
Commons. The chairmen of annual committees are: Pas- 
toral, Ella Parker; finance, Loran W. Morgan; temperance, 
William Cattell; Bible schools, Anna Morgan; literature, 
William P. Clark; sick and funeral, W. H. Parker; home 
missions, Samira Cowgill; peace, S. E. Lewis; certificates, 
Joshua Hunt, and sécial, Alfred J. Hadley. 

T. Hadley Lewis is superintendent of the Bible school; 
Leona Morgan president of the Christian Endeavor, and 
Rosina L. Paige president of the Foreign Mission Society, 
in all of which there is earnest and efficient activity. 

M. Davis Brannon has served acceptably as pastor of this 
meeting for over eighteen months, but recently resigned to 
enter some other field after Nebraska Yearly Meeting. . 

Paonia is located in a valley on the western slope of the 


Rocky Mountains, at an altitude of 5,600 feet, has the purest _ 


of soft water, and is in sight of perpetual snow, yet the tem- 
perature seldom falls below zero, and the summers are mild 


‘and there is but little wind. 


The city has four churches, Methodist Episcopal, Friends, 
Disciples and Congregationalists, in order given as to size and 
date of beginning. 

It has excelient high and graded schools to accommodate 
its 1,200 population. 

Friends and others are mainly interested in raising fruits, 
principally peaches and apples, both of the finest quality 
grown; and the seasons and climate have been mostly favor- 
able for several years past. 

Being remote from Nebraska Yearly Meeting, few of the 
Friends attend, but they are interested in all the activities 
of the Society, and try to do their part. 


"Oe ke 


Famine follows war in China, and the need for relief is 
great. The light and dark shades in the picture stand out in 
sharp contrast. Dr. Geo. F. DeVol, writing from’ Luh Hoh, 
Third month 18th, says: 

“The past month has been more of the ordinary sort. One 
month ago today was China New Year, and although the 
Government has declared their adoption of the Gregorian 
calendar, still for this year at least they observed the old-time 
China New Year, only with less ceremony. 

“We had a special service on that day in order to cele- 
brate the establishment of the republic of China. The meet- 
ing was attended by the commanding officer of the troops 
stationed at Luh Hoh, besides about a score of his sub-officers. 
Our evangelist, [Mr.] Wei, preached a good sermon, in which 
he made the following points: Jesus is our perfect example, 
first, as advocate of liberty; second, teacher of regeneration, 
and, third, revelation of our future resurrection state. 

“Several of the officers followed with earnest speeches in 
which they fearlessly endorsed the Christian faith and doctrine. 

“On Second month 22d the larger half of the troops sta- 
tioned here left for Nanking. We went down to the river 
to bid them farewell, and were warmly received by Com- 
mander Djang. ‘It was arranged that our men from the 
hospital should.sing a hymn, after which the soldiers should 
respond with a patriotic song. After they had sung, the com- 
mander addressed the soldiers briefly, telling them why the 
foreigners had come to China. The soldiers then gave us 
a military salute, and we retired. 

“General Djang did not go with the army for a few days, 
so later I called on him. In parting he told me, with great 
warmth, that as soon as possible he desired to leave the 
army and spend the rest of his life as a preacher of the 
Gospel. On the 25th all. the soldiers left. The city seeemd 
very quiet, almost deserted. 

“We have been having a serious epidemic of diphtheria 
in the city, and have been able to save some lives by the 
use of anti-toxin. It costs about $1.50 per dozen men, so 
that it makes a rapid drain on our treasury, but it is very 
effective and does good to the cause. 

“Vou have, of course, read how Yuan Shi Kai was inaug- 
urated on Third month roth, so that the people are rejoicing 
in the establishment of the republic and the reunion of the 
north and south; but while there is rejoicing along that line, 
the awful suffering owing to poverty, famine, devastated 
cities and disbanded soldiers who have become armed robbers 
casts a dark cloud over it all. 

“We are now beset with famine refugees. ~They reach 
here from the seat of the famine proper in a starving condi- 
tion. We are giving employment to the heads of ten families, 
though we would gladly do much more. About a dollar 
per day (Mexican) keeps all these people alive, and although 
it is not much, it is all that we can spare. We have a 
great many of them at’ the dispensary, and have taken some 
into the hospital. They are very pitiful.” 


Nefns in Brief 


Rumor has is that platinum deposits 
worth more’ than $30,000,000 have been 
located in a section of the Grand Canyon 
in Arizona. 


_ British Ambassador Bryce and wife 
left Washington last week for San 


Francisco, whence they will said for 
New Zealand. The ambassador will 
study at first hand the political and soci- 
ological conditions of a part of the 
British empire he has never before vis- 
ited. He will be absent from his post 
three months, leaving the embassy at 


Washington under charge of Ailfred 
Mitchell Innes, the counselor. 


Fresh meats are exceptionally high, 
both on hoof and in retail markets. In 
Chicago, the great center of the indus- 
try, beef sirloin sold last week four 
cents a pound higher than last year, ten- 
derloin was up five cents, and lamb six 
cents. The following are prices based 
on an average taken from values asked 
by several butchers: Round steak, 21 
cents; sirloin, 26; tenderloin, 35; leg of 
lamp, 24; lamb loin rib, 31; pork loin, 
22; pork tenderloin, 33, and chicken, 23. 


Notices. 


The Board of Trustees of Hesper 
Academy, located at Hesper, Kansas, 
wish to open correspondence with any- 
one desiring a position as principal in a 
Friends academy and who can also fill 
the place of pastor of the meeting, 
Prompt correspondence solicited. Please 
address Sam’l Stanley, president, or 
Laura Cloud, secretary, Eudora, Kan. 


Sterling Quarterly Meeting will be 
held at Hargrave, Rush County, Kan. 
the fourth Seventh-day of the present 
month, Fifth month 25, 1912. Ministers 
and others who feel drawn to attend it 
may correspond with William R. New- 
man or Alva Rose, Hargrave, Kan., 
and they will be met at the train. 

Ira S. Bunpy, 
Ko He 


Persons desiring to reserve accommo- 
dations for the approaching session of 
New England Yearly Meeting will please 
apply to Elda R. Henderson, Oak Grove 
Seminary, Vassalboro, Maine. Terms 
on application. 

Young Friends who intend to organize 
parties to attend may have tents re- 
served for the use of such parties. 

Those desiring to add recreation with 
the journey to Vassalboro should join 
a group for the steamer trip from Boston 
to Gardiner on the Kennebec; thence 
by train or trolley to Vassalboro. 
narily this trip is not only more pleasant, 
but it is also cheaper. Boats leave 
Boston late in the afternoon, and arrive 
at Gardiner next morning. Assistance 
will gladly be rendered in making such 
arrangements. 

On behalf of the committee, 

ELAM HENDERSON. 
kK Ox 


The president and secretary of the 
Winona Friends Association have made 
plans for the annual meeting at Winona 
Lake, Ind., on the 27th, 28th and 20th of 


Ordinn 
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Eighth month. Three one-hour sessions 
will be held during these days, at which 
some helpful subjects will be presented 
by strong speakers There will be 
ample time for discussion and good fel- 
lowship. It is greatly desired that many 
Friends plan to attend the Bible con- 
ference and also the meetings of our 
own association. It is difficult to remain 
away when one has once attended this 
great gathering of Christian ministers 
and workers. 

Nora Hosss, Secretary. 

Morton C. PEarson, President. 


* OK OK 


The Friends. Historical Society of 
Philadelphia is interested in the various 
movements now under way to increase 
the accommodation for Friendly activ- 
ities of various sorts, and desires to be 
considered in the general plan. 

It is proposed, in each case with sub- 
stantial backing, to erect on Fourth 
Street a building for a boarding house, 
book room, committee rooms, etc.; to 
erect on Sixteenth Street an addition to 
the Library which by further subscrip- 
tions may also provide accommodations 
for our Society; to erect on the Twelfth 
Street lot a building for which some 
subscriptions are offered for the Library 
and for the other uses of this convenient 
center. : : 

1. The Society, while not advocat- 
ing any one of the locations exclusively, 
would be glad to receive the. advice of 
its friends as to which of these places 
would best meet its needs, and what 
arrangements it should strive to make 
for rooms for meetings and for storing 
its collections. 

2. From a_ broader viewpoint it 
would wish also to call attention to the 
fact that the proposed buildings will, 
instead of constituting one great Quaker 
center in Philadelphia, divide the ener- 
gies of Friends and often inconvenience 
them, by having three localities, each of 
which‘will have its own part of the nec- 
essary accommodations and postpone, if 
rot render impossible, such an institu- 
tion as the Devonshire House of Lon- 
don, which counts largely in administra- 
tive efficiency. 

On Fourth Street will be the yearly 
meeting-house, part of the records and 
the boarding house; on Twelfth Street 
will be the Institute and the general ad- 
ministrative headquarters; on Sixteenth 
Street will be the library and the other 
part of the records. Is it not worth 
while in view of the general interest of 
all the Friends of the yearly meeting in 
this subject to ask the Friends of the 
three Philadelphia monthly meetings to 
delay proceedings with the buildings un- 
til the whole subject shall receive a full 
and more general consideration? 

If any Friends into whose hands this 
paper shall fall would be inclined to 
make suggestions of any sort they will 
be appreciated and may be forwarded to 
any one of the following members of 
the committee of the Friends Historical 
Society. 

Lucy B. Roserts, 
Haverford, Pa. 
AMELIA M. GUMMERE, 
Haverford, Pa. 
Francis R. TAynor, . 
Stephen Girard Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
IsAAc SHARPLESS, 
Haverford, Pa. 


[Fifth month, 


Nein Publications. 


Life and Time of the Patriarchs, by 
William Hanna Thompson. Publishers, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. »-New York. 
Price, $1.20, net. 

This work is a companion volume to 
“The Land and the Book,” written by 
William McClure Thompson, father of 
the present author. They traveled much 
together over the Holy Land and ad- 
jacent districts. ‘Their narratives and 
experiences are valuable side-lights on 
Bible history. William H. Thompson 
has made a special study of the regions 
hallowed by stories of the patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. His descrip- 
tions of present-day life in Syria are 
most illuminating. ‘The work from start 
to finish is fresh and interesting. 

* ok Ox 

True Worship, Its Needs and Possi- 
bilities, by W. R. Wansey, of Japan 
Mission House, Nikko, Japan. Sold by 
author. Price, $0.18. 

This little book of 180 pages sets forth 
the spiritual conception of worship, 
re-birth, baptism, second coming, com- 
munion, ministry and other themes. 

The work will be welcomed by many 
aS a concise statement of these funda- 
mental truths as generally held by 
Friends, 


Uearly Mertings in 1912 


New York Yearly Meeting at Pough- 
keepsie N. Y. Fifth month 20th. James 
Wood, Clerk, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

Nebraska Yearly Meeting at Central 
City Neb. Fifth month 29th. George D. 
Weeks, Clerk, Denver, Colo. 

New England Yearly Meeting at Vas- 
salboro, Maine, Sixth month 26th. Wal- 
ter S. Meader, Clerk, Gonic, N. H. 

California Yearly Meeting at Whittier, 
Cal., Sixth month 25th. John Chaw- 
ner, Clerk, 765 Summit Avenue, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, at Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 27th. Wil- 
liam Harris, Clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 


Oregon Yearly Meeting, at Newberg, 
Ore., Sixth month 13th. Julius C. Hod- 
son, Clerk, Newberg, Ore. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting,_ at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. LL. Lyndon Hobbs, Clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
Albert J. Brown, Clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 20th. Edward 
Mott, Clerk, 2734 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, at- Oskaloosa, 
fowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, 
(nd., Ninth month 11th. George H. 
Moore, Clerk, Westfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Rich- 
nond, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Timothy 
Nicholson, Clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month rs5th. Allen 
Cc. Thomas, Clerk, Haverford, Pa. : 


+i lads, Orgy! 
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If You Like a Little Quiet Fun 


Ask some pompous person if Grape-Nuts Food helps build the brain. 
Chances are you get a withering sneer and a hiss of denunciation. 
Then sweetly play with the learned toad. 


Ask him to tell you the analysis of brain material and the analysis of 
Grape-Nuts. 


“Don’t know? Why, I supposed you based your opinions on exact knowledge 
instead of pushing out a conclusion like you would a sneeze.” 


“Well, now your tire is punctured, let’s sit dowm like good friends and 
“repair it.” 


The bulky materials of brain are water and albumin, but these things can- 


not blend without a little worker known as Phosphate of Potash, defined as a 
“mineral salt.” 


One authority, Geohegan, shows in his analysis of brain 5.33 per cent. total 
“of mineral salts, over one-half being Phosphoric Acid and Potash combined, 
(Phosphate of Potash) 2.91 per cent. 


Beaunis, another authority, shows Phosphoric Acid and Potash (Phosphate 
of Potash) more than one-half the total mineral salts, being 73.44 per cent. in a 
total of I01.07. 


Analysis of Grape-Nuts shows Potassium and Phosphorus ekice join 
and make Phosphate of Potash) is considerable more than one-half of all 
the mineral salts in the food. 


Dr. Geo. W. Carey, an authority on the constituent elements of the body, 
says: “The gray matter of the brain is controlled entirely by the inorganic, cell- 
salt, Potassium Phosphate (Phosphate of Potash). This salt unites with 
albumin and by the addition of oxygen creates nerve fluid or the gray matter 
ofthe brain. Of course,. there is a trace of other salts and other organic matter 
in nerve fluid, but Potassium Phosphate is the chief factor, and has the power 
within itself to attract, by its own law of affinity, all things needed to manu- 
facture the elixir of life.” : ; 


Further on he says: “The beginning and end of the matter is to supply 
the lacking principle, ‘and in molecular form, exactly as nature furnishes it in 
vegetables, fruits and grain. ‘To supply deficiencies—this is the only law of 
cure.’ 

Brain is made of Phosphate of Potash as the principal Mineral Salt, 
added to albumin and water. 


Grape-Nuts contains that element as more than one-half of all its 
mineral salts. 


Every day’s use of brain wears away a little. 

Suppose your kind of food does not contain Phosphate of Potash. 

How are you going to rebuild today the worn-out parts of yesterday? 
And if you don’t, why shouldn’t nervous prostration and brain-fag result. 


FROM THE EDITOR, 
He Forgot That He Had a Stomach, 


Talking of food, there is probably no pro- 
fessional man subjected to a greater, more 
wearing mental strain than the responsible 
editor of a modern newspaper. 


To keep his mental faculties constantly in 
good working order, the editor must keep his 
physical power up to the highest rate of 
efficiency, Nothing will so quickly upset the 
whole system as badly selected food and a 
disordered stomach. It, therefore, follows 
that he should have right food, which can 
be readily assimilated, and which furnishes 
true brain nourishment. 


“My personal experience in the use of 
Grape-Nuts and Postum,’’ writes a Phila- 
delphia editor, ‘‘so exactly agrees with your 
advertised claim as to their merits that any 
further exposition in that direction would 
seem to be superfluous. They have benefited 
me so much, however, during the five years 
that I have used them, that I do not feel 
justified in withholding my testimony. 

“General ‘high living’ with all that the 
expression implies as to a generous table, 
brought about indigestion, in my case, with 
restlessness at night, and lassitude in the 
morning, accompanied by various pains and 
distressing sensations during working hours, 

“The doctor diagnosed the condition as 
‘eatarrh of the stomach,’ and prescribed 
various medicines, which did me no good. 
I finally ‘threw physics to the dogs,’ gave 
up tea and coffee and heavy meat dishes, 
and adopted Grape-Nuts and Postum as the 
chief articles of my diet. 


“T can conscientiously say, and I wish to 
say it with all the emphasis possible to the 
English language, that they have benefited 
me as medicines never did, and more than 
any other food that ever came on my table. 

“My experience is that the Grape-Nuts 
food has steadied and strengthened both 
brain and nerves to a most positive degree. 
How it does it, I cannot say, but I know 
that after breakfasting on Grape-Nuts food 
one actually forgets he has a stomach, let 
alone ‘stomach _ trouble.’ Tt'4is; -in my 
opinion, the most beneficial as well as the 
most economical food on the market, and 
has absolutely no rival.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Remember, Mind does not work well on a brain that is even partly broken down from lack of nourishment. 


It is true that other food besides Grape-Nuts contains varying quantities of Brain food. 


Plain wheat and barely do. But in Grape-Nuts there is a certainty. 


And if the elements demanded by Nature, are eaten, the life forces have the needed material to build from. 


A healthy brain is important, if one would “do things” in this world. 


A man who sneers at “Mind” sneers at the best and least understood part of himself. That part which some folks 


believe links us to the Infinite. 


Mind asks for a healthy brain upon which to act, and Nature has defined a way to make a healthy brain and renew it 


day by day as it is used up from work of the previous day. 


Nature’s way to rebuild is by the use of food which supplies the things required. 


‘““There’s a Reason’’ for 


Grape-Nuts _ 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, LIMITED, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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A TRAINING COURSE 


When serving as editor of the Sab- 
bath School publications for the Evan- 
gelical Church, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
the General Conference of that church 
instructed me to prepare a Training 
Course suitable for Sabbath School 
Superintendents, Teachers and Chris- 
tian Workers. This course was pre- 
pared and received the endorsement 
of the Editorial Committee, of seven 
others besides myself, and it also 
received the approval of the Bishop 
of that Church and the Board of 
Publication. 

The course consists of ten books, 
and was prepared to help those who 
feel the need of a better understand- 
ing of the Scriptures and methods of 
work. The books are as follows: 

No. 1. LESSON OUTLINES. This 
book has one hundred and fifteen 
pages, and contains the outlines of 
forty lessons on Bible Study, Church 
History and Modes and Methods of 
Work. The other nine books are 
helps on these lessons. 

No. 2. INTRODUCTION TO THE 


BOOKS OF THE BIBLE, and their | 


Historical Connection. 120 pages. 

No. 3. SACRED GEOGRAPHY. 
This book gives geographical descrip- 
tions of Bible Countries, Cities, Moun- 
tains and Waters. 130 pages, 10 col- 
ored maps, 25 illustrations. 

No. 4. BOOK OF CHRONOLOGY. 
It contains fifty-two pages of chro- 
nology, and gives the contemporary 
events of sacred and profane history. 

No. 5. -CHURCH HISTORY. —It 
gives a complete summary of church 
history in 130 pages. Two double- 
page colored illustrations. 

No. 6. BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
148 pages, 100 illustrations, showing 
manners and customs of Bible lands. 

No. 7. DIVINE ORIGIN OF THE 
BIBLE. It has 80 pacesecin= tour 
chapters: Inspiration® of the Scrip- 
tures—Authenticity of the Scriptures 
—Fulfillment of Prophecy—Biblical 
Interpretations. These chapters were 
written, at my request, by four com- 
petent Bible students. 

No. 8 HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH BIBLE. 70 pages. Gives a his- 
tory of the different Translations and 
Revisions. 

No. 9. NATURAL HISTORY OF 
THE BIBLE. 124 pages. Botany, 
Animals, Birds, Insects, Minerals and 
Gems. Fully illustrated. At my re- 
quest, written by Dr. A. Stapleton. 

No. 10. MODES AND METHODS 
OF WORK. 170 pages. By my assist- 
ant editor, now Bishop U. F. Swengel, 
who is also a trustee of the C. E. 
Society for the United Evangelical 
Church. 

This set of ten books puts into con- 
densed form a great amount of help, 
and only costs $4.00 for the set. But 
I have completed arrangements with 
the Evangelical Publishing House at 
such a price that I can sell the entire 
set for $1.50, sent by express, not pre- 
paid, or $1.85 by mail, .postpaid. 

This is an opportunity for S. S. 
Superintendents and Teachers, young 
Ministers and Workers to take up a 
course of study in the quiet hours at 
home, at a very small cost. 

Address 


P. W. RAIDABAUGH, - Plainfield, Ind. 
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THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 


HERMAN NEWMAN 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


()N E of 3 | Neem ae 


| Philadelphia, we are listed among 31 of 
| the best, out of 600 printers. 


No matter where located, consult us before 
you order. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Makers of the Better Kind of PRINTING 


921-923 Filbert Street -- PHILADELPHIA 


Williams, 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
18 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


 TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 
MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
Be.ut TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


WANTED—A housekeeper in a Friend’s fam- 
ily of five. Address, ‘‘O,’’ 164 Allen Avenue, 
es Mass. 


WANTED—A young or aiadion aged woman: 


to care fortwo small children and assist with. 


housekeeping. Mrs. L. E. Parker, Relay, Md: 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS DESIRED in @ 


refined homein Washington. Very convenient. 


to car line and Union Station. Lauma N. 
Wiaon, 46 Bryant St., Washington, D. O. 


FOR RENT IN SWAMPSCOTT, near Lynn,,. 


Mass., seven room furnished house, with bath 


room and down stairs lavatory. 2 minutes: 
from B. & M. Station, 5 minutes from trolley,. 


i0 minutes from Ocean 3 bed-rooms with 
folding bed-lounge in study, sleeping porch 


and tent. Barn, fruit trees and vegetable: 


garden. Address G. G. WiuuiAms, 121 South 3d: 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE GREATEST HYMN AND TUNE 
BOOK SUCCESS OF THE AGE 


HYMNS 
OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 


In three handsome editions 


Church Chapel Sunday-School 
330,000 COPIES IN USE 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NORTH NEW YORK CITY |. 


A(FARM MORTGAGES] 


ON [OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 


forty years. We collect and remit interest wherever 
tovestors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


[ELLSWORTH AND JONES.|| 
“ 1OWA FALLS, IOWA. |} 


The Provident Life « Trust Co. 


= QO PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upward 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 


and apart from the assets cf the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres. and 
Asst. Trust Officer. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 


SAMUEL H.:- TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

J. THOMAS MOORH, Mgr. Insurance Dept. 
WILLIAM C. CRAIGEH, Title Officer. 
JOHN WAY, Assistant Treasurer 

J. SMITH HART, Insurance Supervisor. 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

WILLIAM LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, JR. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE LEVI L. RUE 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


MORRIS R. BOCKIUG 
HENRY H. COLLINS 


GEORGE WOOD 
CHARLES H. HARDING 
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Co the “Doung Friends’ 
He called the Twelve, that they might share 
His daily life, His daily care. 
Again He calls! That Voice is sweet; 7 
Oh, eager heart, leap up and beat 
With strong desire 

For cross or fire, 
Or weariness, or weeping long, 
Or cup of rue to make thee strong 
For sacrifice. Glad heart, thy crown 
Of joyous amaranth fling down 

Beneath His tread; 

Be crowned, instead, 
Not by the thorn-wreath that thou didst 

surmise, 

But by a glory shed 

From Love's grave welcome in the Master's 


eyes. 
—From Verse Thoughts, by M. S. McLaughlin, 


eat a tet ate ete ete eta tetetec acta tect ata 
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The International Bible School Lesson 


SECOND QUARTER, LESSON IX. 


SIXTH MONTH 2, IQI2. 


HYPOCRISY AND. SINCERITY. 
MatrHew 6: 1-18. 


GoipEN Text—Take heed that ye do not your righteous- 
ness before men to be seen of them: else ye have no reward 
with your Father who is in heaven. Matt. 6:1. American 


Revised Version. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. . 
Second-day, Fifth month 27th. Hypocrisy and sincerity. 


Matt. 6: 1-18. 


Third-day. Approved giving. 


TL-Cors,o 46-15; 


Fourth-day.. Awful end of hypocrisy. Acts. 5: I-II. 
Fifth-day. Insincere fasting reproved. Zech 7: 4-12. 


Sixth-day. Prayer of faith. 


Rsamo3: 


Seventh-day. Encouragement to prayer. Luke II: I-13. 
First-day. Persistence-in prayer. Luke 18: 1-8. 


Time.—Summer of A. D. 28. 


Place —In the hill country west of the 
Sea of Galilee. 

Parallel passages.—Matt. 6:9-15 and 
Luke II: 1-4. 

In chapter 5 we have the Jewish ideal 
compared with the Christian ideal, and 
in chapter 6 we have the Jewish prac- 
tice compared with that which Jesus 
teaches. Righteousness in this chapter 
means external practice because that is 
what the Jewish teachers called right- 
eousness. The Christian principle is laid 
down very simply and explained by three 
illustrations—almsgiving, prayer and 
fasting. In Tobit we have, “Good is 
prayer with fasting and alms and right- 
eousness. A little with righteousness is 
better than much with unrighteousness” 
(Qi258)) 

1. “Take heed.” The warning shows 
how subtle is the temptation. ‘“Right- 
eousness.” This is the reading of ail 
the best manuscripts. “Before men to 
be seen of them.” This is the impor- 
tant point. Many of the external acts 
of religion must of necessity be done be-, 
fore men, but this must not be the ob- 

‘ject. “Ostentatious religion may have 
its reward here, but it receives none 
from God.” 

2. “Alms.” <A different word in the 
original from that in verse 1. “Sound 
not a trumpet.” Figuratively. ‘They 
have received their reward.” R. V. 
They wished people to know, and they 
did. “Synagogues.” Implies it was 
part of the service. 

3. “Let not thy left hand,” etc. Do 
not think too much about what you 
have done. 

4. “In secret.” That is unknown to 
the world. “Openly” is omitted in the 
best manuscripts. 

5. It is the same way with prayer. lf 
it is done for the sake of being seen, the 
one who thus prays has already re- 
ceived what he wished—the being seen 
to pray. 

6. “Closet.” “Inner chamber.” R. V. 
It is a matter between thee and God 
only. Omit “openly” as in verse 4. 

7. “And if praying?) 3Ri& Vieien se 
not vain repetitions as the Gentiles 
do.” R. V. “The idea that God needs 
to be worried, and can be worried, into 
granting prayers, and that petitions, if 
repeated many times, are more likely to 
be answered than a petition said only 
once, is what is condemned.” It is diffi- 


cult to see how the many “Ave Marias” 


and Pater Nosters” enjoined by the 
Roman Catholic Church can be justified. 
“Much speaking.” Not necessarily repe- 
titions, but rather long prayers “giving 
God information.” 


8. This does not mean that men 
should not ask God to supply definite 
needs. ‘There may be repetition, but tt 
must be from the heart. Compare Mari 
14:35, 39; Matt. 26:30, 42, 44. Prayer 
is needful for man; it makes him set 
his need before his own heart and 
realize that he of himself cannot sup- 
ply that need; it makes him put himself 
in the attitude of humility before God. 

9. “After this manner” or “Thus,” 
not, “In these words.” What is known 
as the “Lord’s Prayer” is a model of 
what prayer should be both in form and 
spirit. There is no reason to suppose 
that Christ enjoined the use of this 
special form, though He did not forbid 
it if it expresses the feeling of the heart 
at the time. It is difficult in this place 
also to justify the frequent repetitions 
of this prayer in many church services. 
Luke gives a form of the Lord’s Prayer 
in quite a different connection, and adds 
the interesting information that the 
prayer was given at the request of the 
disciples, because John the Baptist had 
taught his disciples to pray. Luke II: 
1-4. From whatever point of view we 
examine these few sentences their 
fulness, their simplicity must impress 
us. They touch the Divine and the hu- 
man, they blend the ‘spiritual and the 
temporal in perfect harmony. “Our 
Father.” While the fatherhood of God 
was not unknown to the Old Testament 
(Péa.> 1033 13> tsa. Li: Sete co ete.), 
the representation was rather figurative 
than positive. In the New Testament it 
is part of the very essence of Christi- 
anity. No other religion teaches the 
moral and spiritual relationship of God 
and man as does Christianity. “Our” 
implies the brotherhood of man. 


10. “Thy kingdom come.’ On _ the 
earth. “Thy will be done,” etc. <A 
prayer for the identification of man’s 
effort with the will of God. 


“Note that the first three petitions are 
for the supremacy of God in the inner 
and outer life of man; the second three 
are for the satisfaction of the needs of 
man, not as an end in itself, but as the 
necessary and preparatory condition for 
the final supremacy of God.” 

Ir. “Daily.” It is not clear what the 
word, used only here, and in Luke, so 


translated, means in the original. By 
comparing with Luke’s “day by day” 
(11:3) it would seem to mean the 
bread needed day by day. The Douay 
(Catholic) Version says ‘“Supersub- 
stantial bread,” using the Latin trans- 
lation. This means “necessary to sup- 
port life”’ Bread means food. 

12. “Debts.” Luke says “Sins,” Spir- 
itual needs at once assert themselves. 
Whether man has sinned against God 
or his fellow man he owes a debt—in- 
deed all transgressions are transgres- 
sions against God. “As we have for- 
given our debtors.” R. V. This must 
not be pressed to mean that God will 
only forgive us in proportion as we for- 
give or have forgiven our debtors. 
What is meant is that we should cul- 
tivate a spirit of forgiveness towards 
those who have wronged us before we 
can rightly claim forgiveness from 
God. Compare Eph: 4: 32; 5: I. 

13. “Lead.”. . This is» -not=themsame 
word as in Matthew 4:1, but has the 
idea of “bring.” R. V. Perhaps the 
idea is, do not allow us to be tried 
above our strength. ‘Temptation to sin 
is not meant so much as trial in the sense 
of testing. Compare Jas. I: 13; LeCor 
10:13. “From the evil one.” R. V. 
Either translation is possible—that of 
the R. V. being equivalent to “the 
tempter.” The familiar Doxology 1s 
not found in any of the best manu- 
scripts nor in Luke. There is, however, 
no reason why it should not be used. 

14-18. Our Lord treats fasting in the 
same way as almsgiving and prayer. He 
says, essentially, if you fast, let it be 
done from the heart, and not for osten- 
tation. It is worse than useless to fast 
as a form enjoined by another. 


‘Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH 2, IQI2. 
THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. 
VIS RIDELET Ye 
Rev. 2:1-10 (CONSECRATION MEETING.) 


DAILY READINGS FOR THE PRECEDING WEEK. 


II. In business, Prov. 20: 10. 
Ill. In home-life, I Tim. 3: 1-13. 
IV. In God’s service, Num. 12: 1-8. 
V. In little things,, Matt. 25:22, 23. 
VI. As servants, Tit. 2: 9-15. 
VII. The reward, Jas. 1: 12. 
What is fidelity? 
How does fidelity pay? 
How can fidelity be manifested in 
home life? 


POINTERS. 


Fidelity is a virtue that appeals to 
children, and should be early cultivated. 
x ok x 


No virtue is more universally recog- . 


nized than fidelity—a traitor is a friend- 
less man even among thieves. 
* * x 


All social institutions worthy of the 


name such as the home, the state and 
the church, rest upon fidelity. Destroy 
fidelity and social chaos will inevitably 
follow. 

QUOTATIONS. 


Fidelity is seven-tenths of business 
success.—James Parton, 


(Continued on page 335.) 


The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


Vou. XIX. 


HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 23, 1912 


No. 21 


Our Social Task and the Type of Life which 
it Demands 


Our theology has made us extremely individ- 
ualistic. The great stress has been put on the attain- 
ment of certain individual states of experience. The 
look has been turned inward instead of outward. 
This is a reversal of Christ’s emphasis. His “sacred 
words” are service, ministry, fellowship, love, doing 
God’s will in daily life. That outreaching spirit was, 
too, the dominant feature of early Quakerism. If 
we are to become a people of the Lord in this century 
we must once more embody that spirit. 

The great problems of our age are social problems: 
problems of wealth and poverty, problems of housing 
the poor, of correcting the criminal, of moral educa- 
tion for children, problems of changing the social 
environment for multitudes of our fellows so that 
they can have something like a fair show in their 
one chance at life. Nobody today can live a Chris- 
tian life and dodge these practical issues. To with- 
draw from the human press and struggle and seek 
only the selfish thrill of individual salvation is the 
way of spiritual danger. 

Few heresies are worse than the heresy that the 
Kingdom of God is to come in a far-off sky, or by a 
sudden miracle. It is coming now as fast as we 
become sons of God and practice human brotherhood. 
It is a society in which the will of God is done— 
a fellowship of joyous love and service. The least 
in it is greater than the greatest who has only the 
passport of sound theology in his lean hands. 

The coming Church is the one which best takes 
up its social mission and proves most efficient in 
carrying light into the actual social conditions about 
us. We must widen “divine service” until it means 
something more than sitting for an hour once a week 
in a cushioned pew! It is our task, our business, 
to save the world, to carry goodness and love, light 
and joy into all the hidden corners of it. If we 
expect working men and thinking men to be im- 
pressed with the reality of our religion, it must 
become practical—it must work itself out in actual 
life; it must verify itself. 

This does not mean that we are to take the short 
eut and run into theories. 


The Kingdom of God is | 


not going to come by the proclamation of socialism 
or any other cure-all scheme. As Herbert Spencer 
has well said: You cannot make a golden society out 
of leaden individuals. You cannot bring a golden 
age by any shuffling of the poor old material. It is 
the aim-of the Church to produce a new kind of 
society by making a new kind of person. We our- 
selves are to be those persons—a nucleus of that 
society of sons of God, practicing love and brother- 
hood, exhibiting fellowship and service, and carrying 
out the Gospel of the Kingdom of God in our Chris- 
tian lives. But history clearly proves that the “spirit 
of love,” the eagerness to help, is not enough. With 
the best intentions and with even complete consecra- 
tion we shall fail to reconstruct the social life of 
the world unless we can strike sound principles. In 
the work for bettering the world and of spiritualizing 
humanity we can no more ignore the structural prin- 
ciples of society than a bridge builder can ignore the 


‘laws of mechanics in his work. We must shun all 


easy methods which aim to produce a perfect world 
by fiat, and go to work to produce persons who will 
make a pure family life, who will make their own 
homes training places for patience, obedience, rever- 
ence and unselfishness, persons who will consider it 
a part of their Christian business to understand the 
social conditions of their own immediate neighbor- 
hood and to carry out the principles of love and 
service in that neighborhood. The Gospel idea is 
not indiscriminate alms-giving, not a common purse, 
nothing which lessens individual aspiration and per- 
sonal responsibility. It calls for nothing less than 
a membership, or brotherhood, of persons who will 
take time and pains to know the needs of the little 
world close about them and to apply to that world 
the wisest ministry within their power, at the same 
time permeated themselves with that spirit of con- 
secration and service which carried Christ to Calvary. 

This means that we must feel now, as our founders 
felt, the call to a holy life—that the one permanent 
“peculiarity” of the Quaker ought to be holiness of 
life. Our message from first to last must be grounded 
in experience, not built on theory. It is an axiom 
of our faith that God and man meet within the soul, 
and the Quaker of power—the hundred candle-power 
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Quaker, the hundred horse-power Quaker—will be 
the person who knows in his own experience that 
God and man do meet, because he himself has found 
the divine tides beating into his own personal inlet. 
From the very initial stage we must have a religion 
of the first-hand type. Its supreme transactions are 
transactions which occur within the soul itself. It 
is not an affair of heavenly bookkeeping; it is con- 
cerned with an actual transformation of the life, 
inner and outer. 

Complete salvation on this basis therefore means 
that the person is delivered from sin and from the 
love of it and turned into a positive spiritual being, 
living in joy and freedom and sharing with Christ 
in the triumphant experience of overcoming the 
world. This is not an experience which can be had 
for the easy asking. No one will be caught up by 
angels and carried into it. It can come only in line 
with the conditions of the spiritual life. It is 
reached, as all high things are reached, by co-operation 
with God, by a steady, progressive response to His 
revelations, by a loss of the old, narrow, selfish will 


and gaining of that kind of will which Christ 
exhibited. 

But let nobody suppose that “holiness” is a static, 
fixed and final state, a sort of mountain peak to be 
reached once for all, with no peaks beyond. Once 
again we must deal with experience, not with theories. 
Actual life cannot be arrested at a point without 
being destroyed. To live is to go on. No person is 
holy who is not stretching on to be more holy. To 
say “‘Behold in me the goal and summit of holiness” 
is to make any real and genuine holiness impossible, 
for there is no fixed goal this side of the perfectness 
and fulness of God himself. There is, too, no holi- 
ness which is an end in itself, which is sought for its 
own sake. It is once more a practical matter, a 
question of horse-power and candle-power. Saints 
are not made for haloes and for inward thrills. They 
are made to become focus points of light and power. 
The true saint is a good mother, a good neighbor, 
a good constructive force in society, a fragrance and 
a blessing. The true saint is a dynamic Christian 
who exhibits in some definite spot the type of life 
which is fully realized in heaven. R. M. J. 


Current Euents 


anx Canments 


Young Friends in Conference at Greensboro 


We are more than glad to give first place in this 
issue to the following item from North Carolina: 

The young F tiends of Greensboro meeting 
have recently shown their interest in the welfare 
of the Society in a very pleasant and profitable 
manner. They invited the young people of all 
of the nearby meetings to eather “with them for 
a conference, during. hack they might discuss 
actual situations and study the problems con- 
fronting them as integral and interested members 
of the Church. They went out two by two and 
gave their invitations viva voce. The services 
began on Sixth-day afternoon and continued 
through Seventh-day. All who came were enter- 
tained over night, and a bountiful lunch was 
served in the Bible school room on Seventh-day. 
The entire outcome was an uplift. The follow- 
ing meetings were represented: Springfield, 
High Point, Deep River, New Garden, Marl- 
boro, Center, Providence, Pomona. 

It was evident that these young Friends were 
there because of a loving loyalty to the prin- 
ciples of the denomination. A program had 
been previously arranged, and Earle J. Harold 
was selected as chairman: 


. SIXTH-DAY. 
6.30 P. M. Supper at the meeting-honse. 
8:30 fiat Social meeting: “A Term at Wood- 


brooke, England,” 
Earle J. Harold. 


SEVENTH-DAY. 
9.30 A. M. Devotional meeting. 
4 Faget “Friends Theory and Practice of 
Worship fears J. Edwin Jay. 
Discussion led by Clara O. Harold. 
a bd “The Development of Christian | 
Leadership in Our Church,” 
Led by Julia 8. White. 


General discussion. 


Dee “Young Friends in the Business 
Meeting of the Church, 
Jos. D. Cox. 
12.30 to 1.30. Lunch served in the meeting- 
house. 


1.30 P. M. “Some Things Young Friends Can 
Do Today”...Mary M. Hobbs. 
Discussion led by Clara I. Cox. 
Jed ae “The Rural Meeting,” 
Emma Blair. 
Open discussion. 
SLD. aie “Young Friends Fellowship 
Groups,” by different speakers. - 
4.00 ‘* Adjournment. 

At the close of the foregoing program an 
organization was effected for the purpose of 
introducing the work at yearly meeting and 
encouraging the holding of such informal con- 
ferences amongst the young people of the various 
quarters. The following were chosen as officers: 
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Earle J. Harold, chairman; Emma Blair, vice- 

chairman; Louis L. Hobbs, secretary. 

A committee was appointed to explain the 
effort in their particular meeting and to report 
results at a conference to be held during 
yearly meeting week: Greensboro, Earle J. 
Harold; New Garden, L. L. Hobbs, Jr. ; Spring- 
field; Emma Blair; Providence, Oscar Cox; 
Center, W. Scott Hodgin; Deep River, Alice 
White Mendenhall; Pomona, Alice Field; High 
Point, Amanda Richardson. — 

As evidenced by the program, young people in 
North Carolina are getting a vision of what Quaker- 
ism really means. Not only have they combined 
goodly fellowship with worship and earnest discus- 
sion, but they have felt the inspiration of belonging 
to a denomination with a distinctive message—note 
- the zeal for communicating the spirit to others. If 
such meetings become general throughout the Society 
and are supplemented with an extended study of our 
history and literature, a new day for American 
Quakerism has dawned. 


* 
The Political Campaign | - 


Speaker Clark leads in the contest for delegates 
to the Democratic convention, but of the six hundred 
thus far chosen he has little more than half enough 
to insure his nomination. Governor Wilson is 
second, with only half the support of Clark, while 
Representative Underwood is a close third. Thirty 
delegates are instructed for Governor Marshall, four- 
teen for Governor Baldwin and ten for Governor 
Burke. Governor Harmon expects to control the 
Ohio delegation, but Wm. J. Bryan is stumping the 
State trying to break down his candidacy, and has 
taken occasion to express his preference for Governor 
Wilson. One hundred and nine delegates, including 
ninety from New York, are uncommitted. With 
the convention so divided, many Democratic leaders 
believe that a dark horse must be rum in before a 
nomination can be effected. Wm. J. Bryan has been 
named as the most probable solution. At any rate, 
his influence is so great that it is unlikely any candi- 
date can be named without his support. 

On the Republican side it is difficult to tell how 
many delegates are instructed for the two leading 
candidates, President Taft and -ex-President Roose- 
velt. It is certain, however, that the campaign man- 
agers on both sides are claiming more for their 
respective candidates than belong to them. As we 
go to press, on the eve of the Ohio primaries, Repre- 
sentative McKinley claims 549 for Taft and concedes 
359 to Roosevelt, while Senator Dixon claims 497 
for Roosevelt and concedes less than 300 to Taft. 
These wide discrepancies are made possible by a 
large number of uninstructed and contested delegates. 
Tt now seems unlikely that these claims will be recon- 
ciled until the convention is held. It is probable 
that there are a number among the uninstructed who 
are yet undecided and who will be influenced by the 
turn events take in Ohio and New Jersey. 


Thirty-six delegates from Wisconsin and North 
Dakota are instructed for Senator La Follette, and 
ten from Iowa for Senator Cummins. 


a 


Miners Accept Peace Plans 


The anthracite miners have accepted the plan 
arranged by the joint committee, and work was 
resumed Fourth-day. The new agreement is binding 
for four years, and supplements the award of the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission in the follow- 
ing particulars: 

Wages are to be increased 10 per cent. over the 
current contract rates, but the sliding scale is to be 
abolished. 

The rates paid by any contract miner to. his 
employes shall not be less than the standard rate 
for that particular class of work. 

At each mine there shall be a grievance commit- 
tee to take up for adjustment with the proper officials 
of the company all grievances which cannot be 
adjusted with foremen. It is also understood that 
the member of the Board of Conciliation elected by 
the Mine Workers’ Organization, or his representa- 
tive, may meet with the mine committee and company 
officials in adjusting disputes. In the event of their 
failing to adjust any grievance, it may be referred to 
the Board of Conciliation in their district, and if 
they fail the grievance shall go to the Board of 
Conciliation for final settlement. Whatever settle- 
ment is made shall date from the time the grievance 
is raised. 

Check weighmen and check docking bosses may be 
elected by contract miners, and must not be inter- 
fered with in the proper performance of their work. 


&* 
The King of Denmark Dies 


King Frederick VIII of Denmark was stricken 
with apoplexy while strolling on the streets of Ham- 
burg, Germany, the evening of the 14th inst. He 
and the Queen, with their three youngest children, 
returning home from Nice, where he had taken treat- 
ment for arterio-sclerosis, had stopped at the Ham- 
burger Hoff for the night. He was unidentifted when 
stricken, and the body lay for some time at the 
hospital before it was discovered to be that of a royal 
personage. King Frederick, though not prominent 
in European politics, was greatly beloved by his 
own people. His son, Christian X, who was pro- 
claimed King at Copenhagen the day following his 
father’s decease, is a man of middle life. His 
eonsort is Alexandrina of Mechlenburg-Schwerin, 
thus making him a brother-in-law of the Crown 
Princess of Germany. 


It begins to look as if the Madero administration 
has in Gen. Huerta, who is pushing the campaign 
against the rebels in Chihuahua, a capable military 
man, who makes careful preparations and under- 
stands strategy. Such a leader is the need of the 
situation in Mexico. 
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Some Reflections on Scientific Management 
in the Church 


BY MARY DOAN HOLE. 
Parr Li 
Scientific Management Adaptable to Other Than 
Money-making Institutions. 

Those who are acquainted with scientific manage- 
ment of the European cities at their best need no 
added proof of the adaptability of this method to 
municipal affairs. The National Civic Improvement 
Association, being at present interested in the study 
of German cities in general and of Frankfort-on-the 
Main in particular, will, no doubt, acquaint us all 
with the scientific management of cities through the 
press, if not in more direct ways, though this 
descriptive term which is the subject of our present 
study will perhaps not be used. The figures repre- 
senting the efficiency developed as this attitude toward 
the town by its citizens worked itself out are equally 
startling with those presented in regard to the gain 
in applying scientific management to manufacture 
in the part of this article previously published. One 
familiar with the administration of the associated 
charities of any one of our well-organized cities, 
say Boston, knows that no better illustration can be 
desired of the adaptation of scientific management to 
an institution other than a money-making business. 
The literature which intelligently sets forth the whole 
plan of modern charities and corrections is plentiful. 
The figures represent the rise from overworked, 
inefficient, isolated, often even destructive, charities 
to the hardy efficient union, which seems the very 
be e the solution of the problem of city vice and 


suggest the’ vast development of good works, are as 
startling as those concerning the financial gain by 
scientific management of private business enterprise 
given in a previously published part of this article. 
In both the above illustrations of this principle there 
is present one characteristic which allies them more 
with the Church than the manufacturing enterprise, 
namely, the fact that the boards of directors and 
many workers are unsalaried. The above illustra- 
tions are sufficient to declare that the philosophy of 
scientific management-can be applied outside purely 
money-making institutions. 


Any Measurement of Church Efficiency 
Must Be Crude. 

The purpose of the Christian Church is to teach 
men and women the profound benediction which 
comes with the recognition of the fatherhood of God 
and the saving power which comes through a knowl- 
edge of His Son. We Friends might better say: The 
purpose of the Christian Church is to pownt men and 
women to God, in whom they find the same Truth 
yesterday, today and forever, and to point to His 
Son, whom to know is Life Socal The efficiency 
of the work of the Church must be measured, then, 
it would seem, according to its value in arousing the 
spiritual nature and in ministering to it. Immeas- 


urable as to quantity, incalculable as to quality! 
Growth in the knowledge of things spiritual and 
power to lead others into a higher spiritual life is. 
immeasurable, like parental love, but let us remeinber_ 
that the efficiency or the non- efficiency of parental love. 
we unhesitatingly commend or condemn almost daily 
as we study the manifestation of its efficiency in the 
families about us. It would seem that in some such 
crude way Church efficiency might be measured. And 
this estimate of its efficiency will not necessarily be 
in figures like the estimate of cost per African con-- 
version! Our home churches do not in like manner 
estimate the cost per person of conversion in a revival 
meeting, and yet the Protestant churches of some of 
our great cities not only pray together for the con- 
version, but also enter into-most careful businesslike. 
plans for protracted meetings with conversion as the 
purpose. No one will be quicker than the church 
efficiency agent to observe that large numbers of 
members and annual additions at the close of revivals. 
do not tell the whole story of the significance of a 
local church to its neighborhood nor to the great 
branch of the church to which it belongs. No one 
will be quicker than the church efficiency agent to. 
observe that the absence of large or added numbers. 
is no sign of deep spiritual life! 

Although no man can set down in ie. the. 
normal daily output of a minister, officer or com- 
mitteeman as the efficiency engineer estimates the- 
normal output of a machine or the normal efficiency 
of the street laborer, still certain guiding measure 
ments can at least be set. In the yearly meeting 
where only two Bible school officers out of two hun- 
dred answered an important communication sent out 
by the superintendent of Bible school work, conscien- 
tiously endeavoring to do his duty, certainly there- 
is need of some discussion of what normal efficiency- 
in these various offices means. No words can esti- 
mate how much one of the men to whom these. 
communications were sent can accomplish, but words. 
can enumerate some things he cannot aa to leave- 
undone. 


The Process Not Antagonistic to Friends Methods.. 


First, the grasping of actual conditions; second, 
the contemplation of methods until some guiding law 
appears clearly as “a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points”; third, the adjusting 
of the machinery (the committees and organizations. 
within the church) to this discovered axiom; fourth, 
the education of the workers (Church members, 
Bible school attenders, ete.) to an understanding of 
the situation or at least of their part in the work in. 
hand; this, with the provision of a proper incentive, 
comprises the entire program of scientific manage-. 
ment as applied to the churches, does it not ? 

Silent waiting before God until the leading is. 
clear, and patient following of such leading until the. 
way opens, are not uncongenial to the program out- 
lined above. Minds and hearts open to the truth as, 
the Father reveals it will surely call for mements of: 
silence in His presence in meeting for worship and? 
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in business sessions and very often in the round of 
daily duties as the mind is free to consider problems 
of the meeting, not moments of vacancy, but moments 
of receptivity or of activity as the case may be. There 
can be no scientific management in the Church unless 
persons are willing to think for themselves alone, 
also are equally willing to learn to think with others. 
It is thus that finally a meeting’ or a committee 
assembled together and aware of the Father’s presence 
learns how to work out the problem, being truly led 
to the right solution. 


Scientific Management vs. Haphazard or Spasmodic 
or Merely Traditional Methods. 


If each will define for himself haphazard, spas- 
modic and traditional methods, he will find therein 
the strongest plea for some sort of scientific manage 


ment,—certainly not any form which has been thus. 


far practiced anywhere, but a new variety of the 
same species. By haphazard methods we certainly 
mean those dropped into at random, not those 
methods which spring up spontaneously out of the 
situation at the time. Spasmodic methods may be 
rudely defined by citing the “reds” and “blues” in 
enthusiastic contest for attendance or new members 
or amount of money raised or preparation of Chris- 
tian Endeavor and Bible school lessons, the enthu- 
-siasm giving place to collapse at the end of the 
intemperate strain. Asa matter of fact, this descrip- 
tion does not apply to all contests between chosen 
sides, but it seems to illustrate that form of spas- 
modic effort which is really a kind of superlative 
competition. Traditional methods are entitled to 
adverse criticism only when they find place and 
recognition because of past history and not because 
of their adaptation to present needs. How sane 
scientific management appears in its endeavor to dis- 
cover the normal method of work and the standard 
of efficiency which ought to be established ! 

The laying of brick, manufacture of machinery and 
the raising of cotton, as already mentioned in this 
paper, do not deserve the best method any more than 
the building up of the Kingdom of God deserves it 
if workers in the Kingdom will consider diligently 
the divine command to labor. It will mean rearrange 
ment of workers in some cases; someone who has 
been furnishing money at irregular intervals to tide 
over emergency of the meeting or to “boost” some 
new enterprise may learn that the Church needs his 
brain power that the emergency may be anticipated 
and the enterprise developed logically and naturally. 
By study he may see the need of methods which 
gradually educate, rather than special seasons of 
“speeding up,” for instance, just before quarterly or 
yearly meetings, that clear reports may be made. 
We all recognize that there are constructive educa- 
tional methods as well as sensational ways of doing 
things, and we need pause only a moment to be power- 
fully impressed with the importance of carrying on 
Church work according to methods which because of 
their educative power become an organic part of the 
Church worker’s equipment long after the particular 


task in hand has been finished and forgotten. Con- 
trast the educational value of this manner of carry- 
ing-on our work in some meetings with the haphazard, 
spasmodic or traditional metktods which because of 
their artificiality never enter in a constructive way 
into the worker’s being, and let us hope that some of 
the departments of the Five-Years Meeting may be 
supplied with general secretaries who can give some 
time to educating us along the line of more accurate 
conceptions of the various lines of Church acetiyity 
and more businesslike methods. 

If this seems like touching sacred things with pro- 
fane hands, let us remember how recently we gave 
our missionary money according to what seemed to us 
then a very sacred method—the following of our 
feelings of sympathy for the heathen at the moment 
the solicitation was being made—and how now from 
the least to the largest gives weekly offerings, testify- 
ing to the value of business methods both from the 
spiritual and the financial point of view. 


Scientific Management and Our Need of Specialists. 


Without doubt many a thoughtful Friend has 
feared that the simultaneous establishment of a num- 
ber of department offices with general secretaries in 
them might be taken up rashly at the coming Five 
Years Meeting. This fear, if it existed, had a num- 
ber of logical reasons, but among them must have 
been the lack of available specialists in the Society 
of Friends. For the last four and a half years the 
secretary of our missionary board has been empha- 
sizing the need among us of persons who have suffi- 


-ciently adequate knowledge of missions to grasp the 


great problems of his department. Is it any less true 
that we are without available specialists for the other 
lines? The writer is not uninformed as to the leader- 
ship of a lifelong Friend in the Peace Association 
of America, and the captaining of the anti-saloon 
forces by another lifelong Friend, both products of 
our own educational system, nor is she forgetful. that 
these men are doing at this very time exactly such 
work as we wish done by our department of peace 
and arbitration and our temperance committees. But 
who would wish to call these men from their broader 
fields of influence (even if they could leave) in case 
the way opens for general secretaries in these depart- 
ments of our church. In this situation, amidst our 
anxious thoughts, a fact regarding the method of 
work under consideration comes as a comforting 
assurance, namely, that a thorough understanding of 
the philosophy of scientific management is far more 
important than a knowledge of the intricacies of the 
department of work to which it is to be applied. [It 
is certainly not necessary to remark here, what is 
taken for granted by all, that the first qualification 
for this work in our Five-Years Meeting or in the 
smallest local meeting is a conception of spiritual 
things and a loyalty to that Kingdom of God which 
is within but which manifests itself powerfully with- 
out.] As we were about to remark above apropos 
the importance of understanding the philosophy of 
scientific management compared with understanding 
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the minutiz of the special work: the efficiency engi- 
neer goes from one kind of manufacturing or com- 
mercial concern to another, able to bring order out of 
chaos, and efficiency out of failing business, because 
he has a capacity of understanding actual conditions 
and knows how to apply to them certain definite rules 
in his endeavor to lay out the program of scientific 
management adapted to them. ‘This is not saying 
that the problem is settled, but it will be abundantly 
easier to find young men so equipped that they would 
be ready to begin at once to become specialists in 
home missions, let us say, than to find those of proper 
mental and social qualifications and already special- 
ists in home missions. To such it would be wholly 
unnecessary to present Mr. Taylor’s frequent warning 
not to mistake mechanism for management. 


Earlham, Richmond, Indiana. 


The School and the Community 


BY CAROLINE M. HILL. 


Some years ago a gentleman farmer from New 
England was conducted around Hull House. Visitors 
there are always delighted, and usually grow more 
and more enthusiastic as they are shown the great 
variety of work that is carried on and the artistic 
atmosphere that pervades everything. This farmer, 
however, grew more and more silent as he was taken 
about, until finally his hostess asked him why he 
was so melancholy and if he did not think it all 
wonderful. He replied that he thought it the most 
depressing place he had ever visited. On being asked 
the reason, he said: 

‘Why do they spend all this money to try to make 
these conditions tolerable? Why don’t they spend it 
to get the people away from the conditfons ?” 

He referred, of course, to the living conditions 
which surround Hull House in the crowded district 
of Chicago. The thinking world has by this time 
recognized the validity of his position, and is trying 
te fimd a solution for the city problem outside the 
city. But what is it to be? The Back to the Country 
Movement is led by the millionaires and the philan- 
thropists; it is not a movement on the part of the 
people who need the country. The social workers in 
the city recognize that their problem is too large 
for any immediate solution; they suffer deep humilia- 
tion in living under a government which they know 
does not represent them, and they would be glad to 
send all their newly-arrived immigrants straight to 
the country if there were any place where they could 
furnish immediate employment. Many of the intelli- 
gent middle class of the city would be glad to go to 
the country if they could make their living there 
and if there were good schools for their children. 
‘The problem of congestion is, in the last analysis, 
therefore, a rural problem and one which must be 
solved for the dependent classes. 

The village has always been despised. Can it 
now be made the social unit in a new kind of civil- 
ization? Is the village problem insoluble? Must 
the villager always be a villain? Is he only a man 


if he proves it by going away from the village? Is 
the village to be respected only if it is rapidly grow- 
ing into a town or city? The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the State departments of 
agriculture and the agricultural colleges are all at 
work on their rural problems; rural intellectual and 
social life is to be centered about the country school- 
house, modern. conveniences are to make farm life 
attractive, and more intelligent methods of farming 


are to make it lucrative. The English village is - 


beautiful to see in one’s travels, but no one knows 
how it might be to live in one; the New England 
village is delightful to pass through in an automo- 
bile, but is reputed to be dead and a burying-ground 
for those who would enter it. Are there any agencies 
of life in the Western village that may be developed 
by persons who have the point of view of the big 
world ? 

These are some of the questions in the minds of a 
certain group of people who compose the faculty 
of the Friends Academy at Bloomingdale, Indiana. 
They have found in that village an unusually favor- 
able set of circumstances, and have for two years been 
trying to build upon this good foundation a modern 
school where they hoped to educate city, village and 
country children together for the broadest citizenship. 
The Friends Academy has been the intellectual 


center of the community for more than sixty years, 


and is the center of the social life of the students. 
It also had the great freedom of being a private 
institution. Into this school new life has been infused 


by means of three new subjects—agriculture, horti- - 


culture and domestic science—new methods brought 
by teachers with pedagogic and social training. They 
found the interest of the school largely centered about 
two pursuits, athletics and courtship, and were 
obliged to give their exclusive attention at first to 
arousing an interest in the proper work of the school. 
They found the most ready response to the teaching 
of domestic science, after that to physiography and 
biology. Latin is still preferred by many students 
because it is well taught, but the new subjects which 
employ methods of investigation have won the victory 


over text-book cramming. Agriculture and horti-_ 


culture have made slow progress because they must 
develop their own methods and beeause they are asso- 
ciated in the minds of students with hard labor, 
physical exhaustion and poor pay on the average 
farm. 

A study of English is compulsory for all students 
in all courses, and the more rigid requirements in 
this branch of study-have, perhaps, been resented as 
much as any of the changes. The country child sees 
a reason why two and two do not make five, but no 
reason why verbs should agree with their subjects, or 
why sentences and paragraphs should have any par- 
ticular structure. Reading is considered a waste of 
time and should be spent at work, but by requiring 
that every student should read one book a month and 
make report. on it, we have greatly diminished the 
amount of loafing in town, and we hope that we 
have made some farmers who will read agricultural 
bulletins. 


anal 
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The first year’s work had to be given entirely to 
the school, but the second could begin to study the 
community. 

The village intellect is full of personal curiosity, 
but is almost entirely destitute of intellectual or 
scientific curiosity. The affairs of one’s neighbors 
must be understood at once, but the affairs of the 
State or nation are very remote;. and as for the 
revolution in China, or the English land question, 
they are as far away as Cxsar or Cromwell—a mere 
affectation of knowledge. It has been the business 
of the school to try to arouse some interest in read- 
ing of magazines and the current literature, for the 
periodicals which come through the postoffice are 
mostly the village paper and the county paper, with 
sixty copies of the Indianapolis News. One family 
takes both The Independent and McClure’s, three 
take Hverybody’s, The Ladies’ Home Journal has 
fifteen subscribers, The Saturday Evening Post has 
thirty. The town has no library and no book-store, 
and no desire for either. 

The faculty are trying to broaden the village 
horizon by means of lectures with a stereopticon, by 
organizing a Literary Society, a Woman’s Club and 
the Boy Scout movement. The lecture course and the 
Literary Society cannot be called successful, but the 
Woman’s Club and the Boy Seouts are eminently 
so. The Woman’s Club meets once in two weeks, 
and studies domestic science and civie improvement 
at alternate meetings. Its two general subjects are: 
“The Improvement of the Home” and “The Civic 
Needs of Bloomingdale.” The membership is limited 
to twenty-five, and the attendance averages about 
eighteen. 

The Boy Scouts meet every Sunday from 2.30 to 
4 P. M. at the rooms of the instructor in science, 
and are given drill in first aid to the injured, scout 
craft and field fore. Many other useful things that 
should be learned in the home are to be taught by a 
director who understands their environment. The 
naughtiest boys in town are on the probation list 
trying to prove that they can keep from swearing and 
smoking and chewing for two months. If some kind 
of an organization can be devised to take the boys 
when they are too old to be Scouts and interest them 
in the younger boys who are coming on, as well as 
in the improvement of the community, it may be 
possible to take them through the critical period from 
youth to full-rounded manhood without any period 
of wild oats. 

_ The growing sentiment is exerting a slow but steady 
pressure on the Church. [Miss] Gale says, in one 
of her Friendship Village stories, that the “Married 
Ladies’ Cemetery Improvement Sodality didn’t find 
enough to do improving the cemetery, so they thought 
they would try to do something for the living while 
they were waiting for their graves.” We feel that 
the Church ought to help make an earthly paradise 
‘for its members while it is waiting for the heavenly 
‘paradise. We feel also that the emotional enthusiasm 
worked: up by the annual revival would be much 
better spent in practical civic efforts and have started 


a student to work to find out what has become of the 
revival converts in the past ten years. 

The village is almost an unworked field for socio- 
logical investigation. A remedy for its ills can only 
be prescribed after a careful diagnosis of its case. 
It has a psychology of its own—intellect limited, feel- 
ings strong, will dormant for the most part, except 
in the matters of sex and subsistence. The village, 
left to itself, lapses back to primitive feelings and 
floats upon the tide of race instinct as a derelict ship 
floats upon the ocean. Many villages seem to want 
to be left alone, to die in peace, and the self-appointed 
uplifter wonders if it is at all worth while to try to 
create a demand where it does not exist already. The 
best: of the young people have the one desire to get 
away. The attempt to transform surroundings is a 
Herculean task that few of them have felt brave 
enough to try. The faculty of the school are trying 
to stimulate the village intellect by means of books, 
papers and organizations; its feelings by means of 
good music, stimulating lectures and good pictures; 
and to rouse the will to art impulses by making all 
the education active and not passive. We are trying 
to show the boys and girls that to make something 
which will show for their work is the real test. 
Beautiful furniture is the test of manual training; 
a well-organized home the criterion of domestic 
science; beautiful grounds the goal of horticultural 
study; and the use of clear and convincing composi- 
tion, written or oral, the test of English. The school 
has long stimulated the intellect with its college pre- 
paratory course, and the Church has stimulated the 
religious feelings, but the connection of all three 
through the aroused will is much more difficult. 

Under the old eurriculum the school did not inspire 
its graduates with any desire to improve the neighbor- 
hood or to modernize even their own houses. ‘Most 
of them soon lapsed back into the dialect and habits 
of the neighborhood, until now they would not be 
recognized as educated at all. We are trying to make 
everything intellectual lead to something practical. 
We are trying to teach history to show the funda- 
mental importance of the industrial life of the nation 
and how the great movements have come from the 
people. We try to show that what a man can do is 
the test of his education, and we insist on the psycho- 
logical principle that behavior is the highest test of 
what he is. 

In attempting to hold such a standard we meet 
with many difficulties. The gossip of the village has 
been the only instrument of social control. Gossip 
is of great value in the suppression of vice, but it 
also suppresses individual initiative and originality. 
The village spirit is one of enmity far more than 
friendship. If the exceptional individual can be 
protected by an organization he may not feel the 
personal attacks that would otherwise sting him into 
silence. When the outsider has been in town long 
enough to hear what is said about him, he usually 
leaves, but the present group of teachers realize that 
they are engaged upon a great work and cannot afford 
to leave it in a hurry. 
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Obviously such a work cannot be carried on with- 
out resources outside the neighborhood. The faculty 
have contributed at least $3,000 in salaries, and have 
secured $3,000 from [Mrs.] Emmons Blaine, of 
Chicago. This $6,000, together with $3,000 raised 
by the neighborhood for repairing the building and 
$1,500 paid by the farmers to support the agricul- 
tural department, have made possible the expansion 
and reorganization. The work will go on a third 
year, as “planned and provided for, but cannot go 
beyond that without a new lease of life in the form 
of renewed outside subscriptions. If the faculty can 
be kept together until something distinctive is clearly 
worked out and outside students can be secured, and 
until the students educated at the academy begin 
to see what it means to them to support it, then its 
future may be assured. 

While we are waiting for outside students to bring 
success to the school we are making something of a 
social study of the neighborhod. Our senior class 
are making their theses on such subjects as these: 

The diseases of the community. 

The effect of revivals on the community. 

Child labor in Indiana coal mines. 

The Underground Railway in Parke County. 

The wooded lands in Penn Township. 

The waste lands in Penn Township. 

The preservation of the forests of Parke County. 

Certain members of the faculty are studying the 
economic and social history of the community by 
means of a questionaire on the family histories of 
the senior class. The social survey method has been 
carried on in cities and rural communities, but not in 
villages. The returns already show that of the 
farmers’ sons who have a graded school education, 
50 per cent. remain on the farm; of these who have 
a high school education, 15 per cent.; while of all 
those who have graduated at college only one indi- 
vidual has remained a farmer. If one village can be 
thoroughly studied as a microcosm of human society, 
clues may be found and hypotheses framed for the 
study of sociology and social psychology in larger 
places, and principles of universal importance may 
be discovered. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the work of the 
academy has been the lack of proper co-operation with 
the graded school, lack of a proper foundation on 
which to build. The graded school has had a six 
months’ term, recently increased to seven, but at a 
sacrifice in fewer teachers and more crowding. Al] 
that has been accomplished under such conditions 
is a secant meeting of the State requirements with 
no time at all for broadening the mental horizon. 


The academy domestic science teacher has been for 


two years ready to give instruction in the other school, 
without additional salary, charging only a small fee 
to meet cost of materials, but no group could be 
found who cared to take advantage of that oppor- 
tunity. This teacher gives instruction in an artists’ 
colony in New York State, and would be glad to 
give her services to the development of an interest 
in artistic handicraft if there were anyone with 


enough vision to see its importance and to find a way 
to introduce it. Near town there is a deposit of a 
kind of clay very valuable for artistic purposes. 
Young children delight above all things in clay work, 
and their lost opportunities in these directions mean 
more than anyone in the town realizes. 

If the two curricula could be so co-ordinated that 
students could come into the academy with a liking 
for vocational work instead of a prejudice against it, 
some of the dull students who so soon fall out because 
they cannot keep up to college entrance requirements. 
would doubtless find that they had great ability in 
other lines. 

The faculty of the school wish to make clear the 
fact that in adding vocational work they are by no 
means abandoning college preparatory work. Edu- 
cation is still to be cultural before it is agricultural, 
but it must educate the many who stay in the com- 
munity as well as the few who go away. 

Friends have before them an opportunity to 
develop something distinctive in village education 
and to make a common meeting-place for the chil- 
dren of the city and the country if they will support 
the educational ideas of this reorganized institution. 

However, the financial question may determine the 
work at the end of another year; the results that 
have been accomplished in investigation cannot be 
taken away, nor can the impressions made on indi- 
vidual students, 


Annual Meeting of Friends in Japan 


At the annual meeting of Friends in Japan, held 
at Mito, Third month 29 to Fourth month 2, 1912, 
representatives were present from the six main cen- 
ters from which Christians are carrying the Gospel 
to the surrounding towns and villages. 

The opening session was a meeting for worship,. 
during which the belief was expressed that before the 
close of the meeting we should witness a real mani- 
festation of the work of the Holy Spirit, a propheey 
which was fulfilled in the lives of many. 

At the Temperance Session the leader was one of 
the Government inspectors of silk-worm eggs, a work 
in which he is much interested as a Christian, since 
the scientific development of the silk-producing 
industry in Ibaraki Prefecture, where a large part 
of Friends work lies, means a decrease in the 
production of tobacco. 

In all of the centers in this prefecture where work 
is carried on by Friends they are leaders in the tem- 
perance movement in their localities. Two years ago 
the Tsuchiura Temperance Society took the banner 
at the National Temperance League Convention, this 
being an evidence of the best work done in the empire. 
Mito is working hard to get it this year. 

This temperance session was a splendid oppor- 
tunity for teachers, farmers, railway men, printers: 
and officials to compare experiences in leading men 
to give up the use of sake and to join the temperance 
societies. It is one of the best ways of bringing non- 
Christians into contact with the Gospel. 
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Business Meetings. While the annual meeting is 
organized each year by the Executive Committee, 
which consists of missionaries and Japanese and 
exercises the powers of monthly, quarterly and yearly 
meeting, the Christians are gradually gaining that 
interest, experience and vision which this year gave 
assurance that a real yearly meeting in Japan was 
not so far away as we have been accustomed to think. 

Some of the subjects brought before the meeting 
were: A review of the years’ work; statistical study 
of Friends and their field of work in Japan; cor- 
respondence with the Philadelphia Friends Foreign 
Missionary Association, Canada Yearly Meeting, 
Friends in East and West China, also a letter of 
greeting to the coming Five-Years Meeting; report 
of the Ai no Tomo (Japanese Friend), which after 
various interruptions has now been taken up earnestly 
by the Christians; Bible school work, including 
reports and methods of teaching. 

At the Lecture Meeting the principal speaker was 
Dr. John Lawrence, an English Friend, professor of 
English literature in the Tokyo Imperial University. 
Dr. Lawrence has given most acceptable messages at 
each of the last three annual meetings. His subject 
this year.was: “The Spirit of the Society of Friends 
as Illustrated in the Lives of Friends I Have 
Known.” 

In the Young Peoples’ Meeting representatives of 
the following organizations took part: The Tokyo 
Christian Endeavor Society; the Ai-Yu Kwai (Love- 
Friend Society) of Ishioka, which has on its mem- 
bership list men, women and children, but the leaders 
of which are young men; the Prayer Band of Mito; 
and the Young Men’s Brotherhood of Tokyo. In 
summing up the nature and work of these organiza- 
tions it was stated that the Endeavor Society stands 
for training in Christian work; the Ai-Yu Kwai for 
fellowship and social service; the Prayer Band for 
intercession; and the Brotherhood for. Bible study 
and character building. 

Meetings for Worship. The First-day morning 
meeting was a time when many present realized anew 
the meaning of worshiping God in spirit and in 
truth. In the eariy part ot the meeting C. Suzuki 
made a strong appeal for that devotion to Christ 
which springs naturally from hearts which have had 
a true vision of the love revealed through the Cross. 

The First-day afternoon meeting was a time for 
quiet waiting and individual approach to God. At 
the close a small group lingered in prayer in one 
of the matted rooms attached to the main meeting 
room. ' 

. Evangelistic Meetings for non-Christians were held 


two evenings. In nearly every meeting of this kind 


there may be present people who are hearing the 
Gospel for the first time, while others, through Bible 
reading, the influence of friends, attendance at Chris- 
tian meetings and the working of great personal 
sorrows, may be on the point of decision for Christ. 

The Social Meeting was held in the suburbs of 
Mito in a Japanese house on “Cherry Mountain.” 
With this session was included the “Hope Meeting,” 


—————_— 


which took the form of a conference for the expres-- 


sion of individual desires concerning Friends work 
for the coming year. 


The Application of Christianity to Life was the: 


concern of one of the sessions. A farmer said that 
in his efforts to make two grains of rice grow where 
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only one grew before he was doing the work of God.. 


A young man in a life insurance company told of his. 


interest in the investigation of the effects of alcohol 
and tobacco on the length of human life. S. Hira- 


kawa, who has been principal of one of the large- 
Government middle schools, told of his growing: 


interest in: Christian education, which had led to 


his accepting the presidency of the Friends Girls’ 


School in Tokyo. A sugar dealer and banker told 
of his difficulties and encouragements in the applica- 
tion of Christianity to business life. 


drinks and only one smoker. 
The net impression left upon my mind is that I 


In the bank of” 


which he is manager there is no user of alcoholic- 


have actually been in attendance at yearly meeting... 


The spiritual inspiration, the fellowship, the new 
vision of the power of the Gospel applied to indi- 
vidual lives and to social groups, the renewed con- 
viction that Friends have a work to do in the world, 


and the continued vision of the possible achievements. 


of a united body of believers have been felt to a 
remarkable degree by those who have had the privi- 


lege of attending the last annual meeting of Friends. 


in Japan. 
GitBpert Bow es. 


380 Koun Cho, Mita, Tokyo. 


Missionary Department 


The Annual Meeting of Friends in Mexico 


Notwithstanding the political disturbances in the- 


republic, the Friends held their annual meeting at 
Victoria the first week in Fourth month. 

The sessions were well attended from the begin- 
ning, and the presence of the Holy Spirit was mani- 
fest throughout the meetings. 


monthly meeting had a native delegate in attendance, 


With one exception, 
‘all of the American workers were present, and each: 


while several natives from outstations near Victoria: 


were present. 
It is very encouraging to see the earnest zeal mani- 


fested by the natives in the work of the Church. The- 
clerks of the meeting are all natives, and they seemed’ 


to have the work well in hand. 


During the day sessions in connection with the- 


business interesting papers were read and discussed. 


The following were some of the subjects treated: 


“Youth, the Hope of the Christian Home, the Church 
and the Nation’; “The Civilizing Power of the Gos- 
pel”; “The Itinerant Ministry”; “Arbitration” ; 
“Industrial Work and Its Mission” ; 
Education” ; ete. 
over to preaching, with the exception of Saturday 


“Domestic: 
The evening services were given 


evening, when the two Christian Endeavor Societies: 


of the town (Friends and Presbyterian) had charge. 
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They gave a very interesting program, with instruc- 
tive papers on the following subjects: ‘‘The Place 
that Music Should Occupy in the Religious and 
Social Life”; “Christian Endeavor as a Help to the 
Young”; “The Influence of the Christian Woman in 
Society.”” Other subjects were also presented, and 
the entire program was rendered by the native young 
people. The boys and girls of Penn and Juarez 
Institutes supplied the special musie¢ on this occasion 
as well as during other sessions of the annual meeting. 

It was with thankfulness to our Heavenly Father 
that we noted the intense desire, expressed by the 
natives, that this year might witness many young men 
and women from among their own people dedicating 
their lives to the ministry and other work of the 
Church. At an afternoon session when this seemed 
to be the special burden of the meeting a call was 
given for any who were willing to thus consecrate 
their lives to the service. Four young men and two 
young women responded to the call, and following 
this session the ministers and workers met with these 
young people for prayer and counsel. ‘Two of the 
six volunteers will graduate this year from the normal 
department, I understand, and three of the others 
are now in the institutes, while the other one is trying 
to make arrangements for entering next year. 

Mary L. Ettis. 


Evangelistic and Educational Report for 
Kaimosi—1911 


“Tn the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand.” This has been our privilege 
during the past year, and the Lord’s promise to “give 
the increase” has been blessedly fulfilled. 

Many thousand people have heard the Gospel 
message at the Sabbath services, some for the first 
time, and there are indications that the seed, in some 
cases, has fallen on good soil, as there are those 
among the people off the station who are manifesting 
a desire to follow the Lord. 

Shivaiki, our most influential chief, is a good 
example to his people. 
observed the Sabbath as a day of rest, and has also 
encouraged his people to do the same. He also 
refuses to sacrifice to the spirits of the dead, and 
seems to be just and upright in all his dealings. He 
has not accepted the Lord as his personal Saviour as 
yet, as there are some things hard for him to give 
up, such as beer-drinking and plurality of wives, but 
we feel that he has come a long way. He built a 
thatch schoolhouse, and boards the teachers of the 
branch school at his place. _He is making brick for 
a house, using men trained for this work at Kaimosi. 

Our natives are growing in grace and in the 
knowledge of the Lord. Most of them are definitely 
working for the salvation of their own people both 
on the station and among outside natives. 

We were able to do some itinerating work during 
the year. But as it was necessary to spend consider- 
able time working on the second Kaimosi house, and 
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For a long time he has: 


[Fifth month, 


later because of ill health, itinerating has been 
neglected. 

The school work forthe year has been very encour- 
aging. The average for the year has been about 
eighty-five, and the interest good. The more 
advanced boys are very good help in teaching the 
beginners’ classes. Many of our students have made 
good progress. 

The branch school at Shivaiki’s, though small, is 
doing good work in that the students are learning to 
read and write, and also a number are seeking to 
know the Lord. 

We are sadly in need at Kaimosi of a large build- 
ing for school and services, with a number of class- 
rooms and with fireplaces to make the building warm 


-and comfortable at all times. 


We had hoped ere this to have had a Y. M. C. A. 
building completed and occupied. The contribution 
last Christmas was sufficient to make the brick. Now 
Friends at home are contributing funds to complete 
the building, and we hope it will be well on the way 
shortly. This will be a wonderful help to the Chris- 
tian work at Kaimosi, making as it will a comfort- 
able, pleasant place for Christian entertainment, 
amusement and Christian effort. We are sure it will 
result in the salvation of souls. 

Though our hands have been full—sometimes more 
than’ full—the past year we have been unable to 
enter into all the open doors about us. Several chiefs 
are wanting us to start schools in their villages, offer- 
ing to put up school buildings for the school. We 
have been compelled to postpone doing so. 

The tremendous need to the north is calling loudly 
and insistently, and we feel that we must go to them 
with the message of life and hope. As we read of 
vast sums being spent on mere luxuries by God’s 
stewards at home, sufficient to man our present sta- 
tions, build needed buildings and splendidly occupy 
the country to the North, which in a few years will 
be in the embrace of Mohammed, our hearts ache 
as much for those at home, who dare thus so lightly 
treat their Lord’s last command, as for those who 
have never known our Lord. 

The country is ours to take for Christ. They are 
begging us to come, and unless we take it, and that 
right quickly, we as a mission and a church will 
have to answer for the hundreds of thousands that 
are waiting for us to give them life in Christ the. 
Lord. 

Nay! We must not disappoint our Lord. 

Yours for Christ and lost souls, 
ARTHUR AND Epna CuItson. 


Norr.—I wish I could strongly emphasize this 
appeal and lay it upon the hearts of Friends. Our ~ 
campaign for meeting this need is progressing, but 
too slowly. We have workers ready to go, but do not 
have the funds to send them. We ask Friends to 
come to our help in this work. It is the responsibility 
of our whole Church. There is no one yearly meeting 
behind it. 

Cuas. E. TEBserts, 


Gen. Sec. A. F. B. F. M. 


23, 1912. ] 
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Chings of Interest Ainong Ourselves 


Wabash Quarterly Meeting will be held at Amboy, Ind., 


_ Fifth month 31st to Sixth month 2d. 


* * * 


Rachel W. Middleton and husband expect to leave Friends- 
wood, Tex., immediately following quarterly meeting, the 
25th and 26th inst. They will spend the summer in. Indiana. 


* OK OK 


The annual convention of Indiana Yearly Meeting C. E. 
Union is in session at Lynn, Ind., this week. Among the 
speakers on the program are: J. Edgar Williams, President 
Robert L. Kelly, Lillina E. Hayes, Albert J. Brown, and John 
Kittrell. 

: ee 

The students of Friends Academy at Fowler, Kansas., were 
entertained at the home of their principal, John Howard, and 
wife, the evening of the Ist inst. The occasion was given 
in honor of the members of the senior class. Fowler Academy 
closed a very successful year the 17th inst. 

x ok Ox 


Edwin C. Johnson, aged thirty-four years, foster son of 
Harlan and Asenath: Carter, of Hesper, Iowa, was accidentally 
drowned in Heart River near Meridian, North Dakota, the 
5th inst. The body has not been recovered, although a reward 
of $500 has been offered for it. He leaves a wife and two 
small children. 

x kee 


A report from Keystone, Ind., tells of a spiritual awaken- 
ing in that town and countryside. No special evangelist was 
employed. The local Friends pastor, Edwin F. Tinney, led 
the revival and fearlessly declared the whole truth. Later he 
conducted a revival at a meeting about six miles from Key- 
stone with good success. : 

ees eae 


Dorothy Lee, of Everett, Wash., recently held a_ revival 
meeting at Lake Stevens, Wisconsin, of three weeks’ duration, 
in which several professed conversion and twenty-one united 
with Friends. 

The members were &trengthened, united and cemented 
together in the bonds of Christian love and fellowship, and 
the meeting has taken on a new. impetus in the cause of the 
Master. 

ee 

Poughkeepsie Monthly Meeting was held at Arthursburg, 
N. Y., the 15th inst. The meeting was small owing largely 
to the busy season among the farmers. However, the interest 
and spirit were excellent. Two requests for membership 
were received and accepted. The monthly meeting is held 
at Arthursburg twice a year, in Fifth month and again in 
Eighth month; the remainder of the time at Poughkeepsie. 
x * Ox 


The Women’s Missionary and Aid Society, of the Greens- 
boro, N. C. Friends Meeting, held a public meeting on the 
12th inst. An exercise was given in which the women of 


heathen nations in costume made an appeal to the “uninter- 


ested” girl of America. There was special music, consisting 
of a solo and quartet and a short talk by Earl J. Harold. 
The closing feature was a pageant. Down one aisle came 
fifteen girls in black with bowed heads; down the other 
came a corresponding number in white. On meeting at the 
platform the “cross and its light” was presented to each girl 
in black and all returned singing “The Morning Light is 
Breaking..” 


Winneshiek Quarterly Meeting convened the 27th ult. at 
Kedron, Minn. Roscoe C. Coffin, of Minneapolis, assistant 
State secretary of the Y. M. C. A., was acceptably in 
attendance. He presented an appeal for funds to aid in the 
construction of the new yearly meeting-house for Iowa 
Yearly Meeting at Oskaloosa, and received subscriptions to 
aid in the work. The meeting was principally attended by 
local members. B. F. Taber and H. C. Carter, of Hesper, 
were the only representatives present from other monthly 
meetings. The business was transacted in a harmonious spirit. 

Q. B. Stanfield is located as pastor at Kedron, and is 
doing good work in the meeting. 

Pek ae 

On the 4th ult. a large company of Friends of the First 
Friends Church at Long Beach, Cal., gathered at the new 
manse to dedicate it to the Master’s use. A social hour on 
the upper floors and a program and refreshments in the 
basement made the occasion one of cementing ties of union 
and church, fellowship. President Thos. Newlin, of Whittier 
College made the principal address and offered the dedicatory 
prayer. 

On the 14th ult., at the regular morning meeting in response 
to a call of the pastor, twenty-two applicants for membership 
presented themselves. A two weeks series of meetings was 
recently held by G. Arnold Hodgin and wife. The church 
was revived and several definitely blessed. 

Sockeye  * 

The Friends of Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting, New 
York, held their spring gathering at Millbrook the oth inst., 
at which time the standing committees of the quarterly meet- 
ing made their annual reports preparatory to yearly meeting. 
The annual report of the state of the Society was encouraging 
and showed progress. The meeting on Ministry and Oversight 
met the preceding afternoon, which meeting was followed by 
supper and a conference. William J. Sayers, of Poughkeepsie, 
presided, and addresses were given by Richard R. Newby 
and Wm. J. Sayers on “The Importance of the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement to the Friends Church.” Many 
who were not Friends attended this conference, and more 
than ordinary interest was manifest. The churches of Mill- 
brook are planning to hold a Men and Religion campaign 
in the near future. 

ee et 

The Friends church at Amboy, Ind., is in good condition, 
under the pastoral care of R. A. Nappier. The Christmas 
Cantata, entitled “Shiloh,” given by the Bible school, was con- 
sidered the finest Christmas entertainment ever given in 
Amboy. Owing to revival services in the other churches of 
the city, the Friends did not hold a series of meetings until a 
few weeks ago. The method used differed somewhat from 
the ordinary evangelistic program. Only a few day meetings 
were held, and much time was spent by.the pastor and other 
active workers in personal work, family visiting, making short 
calls, and in prayer at homes. The plan was successful, and 
several conversions and renewals resulted. An inquiry room 
was also used at the close of each evening service for per- 
sonal work. ‘The results were far-reaching. ‘Twenty-seven 
persons were publicly welcomed into the church on Easter 
morning. In a number of cases whole families joined, either 
by request or by letters from other churches. Several others 
have presented their names far membership, making a total 
of 40 accessions. 

One man who was critically ill was converted during the 
revival. He was greatly troubled because the doctors said he 
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‘could not live until next monthly meeting. So earnest was his 
desire to become a member of Friends before being called to 
‘the heavenly home that by consent of the local Pastoral Com- 
mittee’ the usual form of receiving new membeds was waived 
-and his name was recorded on the church books. He lived 
“two weeks, and daily expressed his thankfulness to the church 
:and gratitude to his Heavenly Father. His only regret was 
‘that he had not taken this step early in life. 
* Ok Ox 

Robert L. Simkin, writing from Chengtu, Third month 18th, 
save 

“T have now been in Chengtu eighteen days, and I wish 
‘to report briefly the conditions as they appear at present. 

“When we first arrived it seemed likely that there might 
be trouble between the Government and the Ko Lao Hwei, 
:as one quarrel had already taken place between this society 
>and the police in which a man had been wounded. ‘The 
-dissensions, however, have apparently subsided rather than 
“increased. Conditions have already so far improved that one 
‘of our members who is a Manchu and who has for about 
two months taken refuge in the mission compound lest his 
‘home should be looted has now, with his family, moved back 
“to the Manchu quarter. 

“The attitude of all parties toward the foreigner is dis- 
~tinctly friendly, and there never has been a better opportunity 
“for mission work. It is unfortunate that just now, when so 
much might be accomplished, there are only five Protestant 
‘foreign missions in the city. As J. L. Stewart, of the 
‘Canadian Methodist Mission, and myself are the only for- 
eigners available for school work, we have decided to open 
‘the Union Middle School Third month 25th and also to 
carry on the training of evangelistic helpers in connection 
‘therewith. We expect to open at the university site, and that 
“temporarily all students from the four missions will lodge in 
‘one dormitory, as we have not the staff to supervise several. 
‘Of course, it will be impossible to open the college itself until 
“next term, when we hope that a good number of the staff 
‘may have arrived. Of most importance at present are the 
primary schools and the middle school, and if we are able to 
‘keep these open our educational work will not suffer by 
comparison with the Government institutions, many of which 
are hampered by lack of funds or are unable to open at all. 

“I am also trying to get the Church work on its feet again. 
The street chapel, which has been virtually closed since the 
beginning of the trouble, will be reopened tomorrow, and we 
hope henceforth to have preaching there four nights each 
week and meetings at the large meeting-house the other 
three nights. I am making a special effort to provide for 
regular and systematic guest room work and _ visitation, 
although this involves an extra expense in the liberation of 
a man especially for this duty. 

“J. P. Rodwell and I arrived just in time to be present and 
speak at the reopening of the Y. M. C. A. on Third month 
Ist. I hope soon to give under its auspices a course of lec- 
tures on the American Government. As the president of the 
Y. M. C. A., who is also a member of our Church, is at 
present head of the Department of Foreign Affairs in the 
Provincial Government, such a course of lectures will be a 
rare opportunity to get the ear of the Government to sug- 
gestions concerning such reforms as they ought to carry out 
in their policy. Ten days ago the four missionaries who were 
then in the city attended the wedding reception of [Mr.] 
Yuin, the Governor of Szechwan, and sat down with eight 
other foreigners—and the Governor—to a feast of birds’ 
nests, sharks’ fins, shrimps, frogs’ legs, shellfish and other 
delicacies, all served in foreign style. 

“Such opportunities for influencing these men make me, 
perhaps, unduly anxious that large reinforcements should 


arrive in Szechwan as soon as possible. So far as this 
province is concerned the danger seems to lessen day by day. 
The roads to the north, northeast, southeast and southwest 
from Chengtu are all reported tolerably safe for travel, and 
Chengtu is rapidly extending its government throughout the 
province.” . 


Correspondence 


To tHe Eprtor or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

In the recent discussion in our Friendly periodicals fol- 
lowing Edward Grubb’s paper, copied from the British Friend, 
certain important points seem to have been overlooked. 

A pastoral system is necessary to every progressive church. 
Ours should be in harmony with Quaker ideals, but it might 
properly vary with the circumstances as to birth, education 
and worldly conditions of the membership. The question 
which Edward Grubb meant to raise, it seems to me, was 
not the pastoral system in itself, but the pastoral system 
as affecting the Quaker meeting for worship. It does not 
seem impossible to have one or more pastors in a meeting, 
paid or unpaid, and also to have a meeting in which each 
person shall do his own worshiping and which shall be open 
all the time to the spontaneous operations of the Spirit of 
Christ. I can not see how such a meeting could exist without 
some silence, not formal and prearranged, but itself subject 
to the same impulse which guided the speaking. If we can 
retain the historic meeting in its best and most living form, 
all practical arrangements sink into comparative unimportance 
and need not cause serious divergences of sentiment among us. 

Possibly too much stress has been laid upon the matter 
of numbers. There has been such a thing as a Quaker type 
of character. The best of Friends have been and are marked 
men as to simplicity, honesty, unselfishness, devotion to duty. 
If we lose this, large numbers will avail us but littl'e. Indeed, 
the real message of Quakerism can be more effectively given 
to the world through a few Friends in each community who 
are living as well as speaking representatives of it, than by 
many who have no conception of its meaning and vitality. 
If our arrangements are not such as to encourage the deep- 
abiding, heart-changing, life-giving *power of Christ’s Spirit, 
influencing life at every point, they can hardly be satisfactory. 
In the consideration of the character of our meetings for 
worship let us consider not alone the number, but the Chris- 
tian quality, of our membership. 

IsAAC SHARPLESS. 

Haverford, Fifth month 5, 1912. 


Born 
Cappury.—To John W. and Rachel R. Cadbury, of Moores- 
town, N. J., Fifth month 9, 1912, a son, John W. Cadbury, Jr. 


FrRANKLIN.—To Charles and Lyla Franklin, of Monkton 
Ridge, Vermont, Fourth month 19, 1912, a son, Elliot Newton. 


Bied 

NicHois.—At his home in Winslow, Maine, Fourth month 
24, 1912, Stephen Nichols, aged nearly eighty-seven years. 
A lifelong and valued member of East Vassalboro Meeting. 

Porr.—At his home, near East Vassalboro, Maine, Fourth 
month 20, 1912, George H. Pope, aged nearly sixty-nine years. 
He gave himself unsparingly to all good work in the com- 
munity, and in the church, of which he was pastor for several 
years. 


~ ly £ 
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A light that doesn’t shine beautifully 
around the family table at home is not 
fit to take a long way off to do a great 
service somewhere else—J. Hudson 
Taylor. 

a 

It goes far toward making a man 
faithful to let him understand that you 
think him so.—Seneca. ' 

x *k x 


The true, plain path is well doing. 
Not brilliant doing, but well doing. Do- 
‘ing the work of life with a willing mind, 
a loving heart, with both hands, earn- 
-estly—diligence in getting good, being 
good, doing good. In this world all the 
‘grand prizes go to a few brilliant peo- 
‘ple. But what a blessing it is to us, the 
dim million, to know that God recog- 
nizes patient merit, and that the grand- 
est prizes of all are not kept for the 
brilliant, but for the faithful—W. L. 
Watkinson, 


Nefos in Brief 


The United States Supreme Court has 
«decided that the State of Oklahoma can- 
not tax land allotted to half-blood 
Indians. By this decision Oklahoma 
loses several million dollars of revenue. 

k OK Ox 


According to a recent vote of the 
‘Cornell Faculty the seven greatest 
wonders of the modern world are:— 
wireless telegraphy, synthetic chemistry, 
tadium, anti-toxines, aviation, the 
Panama Canal, and the telephone. 

: ee) 


Prof. Mallada, of the Royal Ob- 
‘sservatory on Mt. Vesuvius, is reported 
to have descended one thousand feet 
into the crater of the volcano and to 
thave taken a number of photographs of 


-red hot ashes within the crater. 


* * 


A bill amending the law prohibiting 
the use of injunctions without notice 
passed the House last week by a vote 
of 244 to 31. This is the most advanced 
step yet taken by either branch of Con- 
‘gress in the interest of organized labor. 

x ok * 


England is facing another serious 
labor trouble in the growing unrest in 
the navy. For years the difficulty of 
the navy has been men rather than ships. 
The actual strength of the fleet has 
never been what is shown on paper, 
because not all the ships could be kept 
in service continuously, and in spite of 
the naval reserve the problem of man- 
ning this: enormous armada in case of 
war has been a source of anxiety. Some 
have even taken the view that the pro- 
vision of crews and officers might reach 
a limit before the building of new ships. 


Nefu Publications. 


False Modesty, by E. B. Lowry, M.D. 
Publishers, Forbes & Co., Chicago. 
Price, $0.50. 

This little work is a continuation of 
a series on sex hygiene by the same 
author. The book for young girls, Con- 
fidences, the one for boys, Truths; and 
the one for mothers, Herself, have been 
previously reviewed in these columns. 

The theme treated in the current vol- 


ume is the importance of teaching sex 
hygiene; and the style is clear, concise, 
and direct. The work will be of service 
to those seeking arguments in favor of 
promoting the study of this subject. 


Notice. 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ 
ASSEMBLY 
OF IOWA YEARLY MEETING 


To be held in the Friends Church, In- 
dianola, Iowa, Sixth month 17th to atst. 
The music will be in charge of Prof. 
Howard L. Hockett, Director of Music 
in Penn College. 
PROGRAM. 


Second-day, Sixth month 17th, 

8.00 P. M.—Devotional, Birdie Batch- 
elor, Nevada; Sermon, “Marching 
Orders iatry © R:. Keates, Des 
Moines. 

Third-day, Sixth month 18th. 

9.00 A. M.—Devotional, Emma F. Coffin, 
Oskaloosa. 

9.30 A. M—“The Man Behind the Ser- 
mon,” arrie Butler, New  Provi- 
dence; Discussion led by George 
Deshler, Pleasant Plain. 

10.30 A. M.—Report of the Commission 
on Bible School Work, John D. Mills, 
Earlham; Prof. Irving Kelsey, Oska- 
loosa, and Leslie Bond, New Sharon. 

2.00 P. M—“The Right Attitude To- 
ward the Problem of Intemperance,” 
A. J. Hanson, Le Grand; Discussion 
led by Joseph Sopher, New Provi- 
dence. 

3.00 P. M.—First Lesson in Friends 
Church History, George H. Moore, 
Westfield, Ind. 

8.00 P. M.—Devotional, Arthur W. 
Hammond, Milo; Sermon, “Bible 
Study,” Dr. David M. Edwards, Pres. 
Penn College, Oskaloosa. 


Fourth-day, Sixth month roth. 


9.00 A. M.—Devotional, Joseph Sopher, 
New Providence. 

9.30 A. M.—Report of the Commission 
on “The Field, Its Condition and 
Need,” Harry R. Keates, Des Moines; 
Wm. S. Kitch, Earlham; Prof. Clar- 
ence M. Case, Oskaloosa; Emma F. 
Coffin, Oskaloosa, and Eli H. Perisho, 
Indianola. 

2.00 P. M—“What the Five-Years’ 
Meeting Ought ‘to Be and Do,” Prof. 
Clarence M. Case, Oskaloosa; Dis- 
cussion led by John D. Mills, Earl- 
ham. . 

3.00 P. M—Second Lesson in Friends 
Church History, George H. Moore, 
Westfield, Ind. 

8.00 P. M.—Devotional, Effie Arms, Os- 
kaloosa; Missionary Address, H. 
Alma Swift, British West Indies. 

Fifth-day, Sixth month 2oth. 

9.00 A. M.—Devotional, LeRoy Hawks, 
Weldon. 

9.30 A. M—“The Kind of Preaching 
Present-Day Conditions Demand,” 
Alfred T. Ware, New Providence; 
Discussion led by Emma F. Coffin, 
Oskaloosa. ‘ 

10.45 A. M—“Approved Methods of 
Pastoral » Work,” Wm. S._ Kitch, 
Earlham; Discussion led by Edward 
Hartsuck, Scranton. 

200 P. M—‘“Suggestions for Monthly 
Meeting Committees,” Eli H. Perisho, 
Indianola; Discussion led by J. Morris 
Lemmon, Oskaloosa. 


3.00 P. M.—Third Lesson in Friends 
Church History, George H. Moore, 
Westfield, Ind. 

8.00 P. M.—Devotional, Alvin Hoskins, 
Richland; “Social Service, Strange 
Things of ‘Today,’ E. Howard 
Brown, Marshalltown. 


Sixth-day, Sixth month atst. 


9.00 A. M.—Devotional, Abner B. 
White, Paton. 

9.30 A. M.—“The Lodge Question and 
the Pastor,’ Mead A. Kelsey, Oska- 
loosa; Discussion led by W. Jasper 
Hadley, Des Moines. - 

10.45 A. M.—Report of the Commission 
on “The Recognition and Efficiency 
of the Ministry,” Zeno H. Doan, 
Lynnville; Clark Brown, Hubbard, 
and N. M. Hodgin, Bangor. 

200 P. M—“The Relation of the Pas- 
tor’s Wife to the Church,” Leona B. 
Doan, Lynnville; Discussion led by 
Ruth E. Brown, Marshalltown. ~~ 

3.00 P. M.—Fourth Lesson in Friends 
Church History, George H. Moore, 
Westfield, Ind. 

800 P. M—Devotional, Fred. Comfort, 
Oskaloosa; Sermon, Viola Smith, 
Grinnell. . 

Notice to Persons on Program. 
All papers are to.be read in twenty 
minutes. 
Persons opening discussions are to 
have ten minutes. 
Discussion will be limited by the as- 
sembly itself. 


eS ee ES ee 
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THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. 
AGREES WITH HIM ABOUT FOOD. 


A trained nurse says: ‘In’the practice 
of my profession I have found so many 
points in favor of Grape-Nuts food that 
I unhesitatingly recommend it to all my 
patients. 

“Tt is delicate and pleasing to the pal- 
ate (an essential in food for the sick) 
and can be adapted to all ages, being 
softened with milk or cream for babies 
or the aged when deficiency of teeth 
renders mastication impossible. _For 
fever patients or those on liquid diet I 
find Grape-Nuts and albumin water vety 
nourishing and refreshing. This recipe 
is my own idea and is made as follows: 
Soak a teaspoonful of Grape-Nuts in a 
glass of water for an hour, strain and 
serve with the beaten white of an egg 
and a spoonful of fruit juice or flavor- 
ing. This affords a great deal of nour- 
ishment that even the weakest stomach 
can assimilate without any distress. 

“My husband is a physician and he 
uses Grape-Nuts himself and orders it 
many times for his patients. 

“Personally I regard a dish of Grape- 
Nuts with fresh or stewed fruit as the 
ideal breakfast for anyone—well or 
sick.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

In any case of stomach trouble, ner- 
vous prostration or brain fag. a ten days’ 
trial of Grape-Nuts will work wonders 
toward nourishing and rebuilding, and 
in this way ending the trouble. “There’s 
a reason” and trial proves. 

Look in packages for the famous lit- 
tle book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Entertainment, 

Lodging and breakfast free to all who 
come. All desiring entertainment please 
send their names as soon as possible to 
J. O. Eno, chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee, Indianola. 

E. Howarp Brown, Pres., 


Marshalltown; 
VioLA SMITH, Secretary, 
Grinnell; 


Carrie Butier, Treas., 
New Providence. 


Yearly Meetings in 1912 


New England Yearly Meeting at Vas- 
salboro, Maine, Sixth month 26th. Wal- 
ter S. Meader, Clerk, Gonic, N. H. 


California Yearly Meeting at Whittier, 
Cal., Sixth month 25th. John Chaw- 
ner, Clerk, 765 Summit Avenue, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


Canada Yearly Meeting, at Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 27th. Wil- 
liam Harris, Clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 


Oregon Yearly Meeting, at Newberg, 
Ore., Sixth month 13th. Julius C. Hod- 
son, Clerk, Newberg, Ore. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, Clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month rsth. 
Albert J. Brown, Clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 2oth. Edward 
Mott, Clerk, 2734 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 11th. George H. 
Moore, Clerk, Westfield, Ind. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Timothy 
Nicholson, Clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, at Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, Clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 


Five Years Meeting, at Indianapolis, 


Ind., Tenth month 15th. James Wood, 
Clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


Friends Who Believe in Good 
Environment as well as 
a Good Farm 


320 acres in stone’s throw of well estab- 
lished Friends’Academy. Strong meeting. 
Three miles from R. R. station. 

100 acres Jevel alfalfa land, ro to 18 ft. 
to water; 220 acres slightly rolling all good 
black soil; three miles hog wire; house ; 
granary; barn; good wind break; hog 
shed and two wells. 280 acres in cultiva- 
tion. 15 acres in alfalfa. 


Price $37.50 peracre. Terms resonable. 
I Own This Farm 


Address ROY O. COPPOCK 
ENGLEWOOD - Clark County - KANSAS 


MI is LINER Y LOusrenn of Friends 


specially solicited 
M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 
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Musings 


Turn not the Potter’s wheel of years 


Aback upon its spirit reel, 


But check the flaws that thou may see 


Can mar and cause the clay 


To crumble, or the jar to be a castaway, 


With misshaped urns for briny tears. 


Know thou the best is yet to be, 


Weep not o'er faults agone; 


Work on; endure the test, till dawn 


Of morrow ope’s her golden gate ; 


Then enter in and rest, secure, 


And do not wait one moment, 


When the angel beckons thee. 


—Henry Coffin Fellow. 
Gate City, Oklahoma, 
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SECOND QUARTER, LESSON X. 


? 
Ee 


SIXTH MONTH 9, IQI2. 


HEARING AND DOING. 
LUKE 6: 30-40. 


GoLDEN ‘TENT. 
only, deceiving yourselves. 


Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
James, 1/22. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Sixth month gd. Hearing and doing. Lute 
6: 30-49. Y 
Third-day. Profession and pactice. Matt. 5: 17-26. 
Fourth-day. Faith and works. Jas. 2: 14-26. 
Fifth-day. Noteworthy example of hearing. Acts 8: 26-38. , 
Sixth-day. Noteworthy example of doing. I. Thess. 2: 
I-12. 


Seventh-day. Fruitful and fruitless hearers. Matt. 13: 18-23. 


First-day. 


Time.—Summer of A. D. 28. 


Place—The hill country west of the 
sea of Galilee. 

Parallel passages.—Matt. 7: 3-5; 7: 16- 
20, 21, 24-27. 

The present lesson teaches that every 
man brings out in his life and speech 
only what has been in his heart. A man 
may deceive others fora time, but an 
emergency or continued association with 
him will sooner or later reveal the true 
nature, whatever it may be. Luke 
closely resembles Matthew, and yet each 
adds and omits. A comparison is inter- 
esting. 

39. “Parable.” <A parable is a story 
which might happen; a fable is an ob- 


viously unreal story which illustrates 
some teaching. The best and_ best- 
known examples are Aesop’s Fables. 


An allegory is a long parable, the best 
illustration is Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress; in the Bible there are a number 
of examples—as that of the vine and 
its. sbranches,. in® John, 9. Blind, apete. 
They who are blind themselves will only 
injure those whom they attempt to guide. 
“Ditch.” Better “pit.” One of the un- 
protected wells, cisterns, or tanks which 
are common in. Palestine. 


40. “The disciple is’ not above his 


teacher, but every one when he is per- 
fected shall be as his teacher.” R. V. A 
pupil is not to be expected to go beyond 
his teacher. “Perfected.” Equipped, 
finished, he has learnt all his teacher 
knows. If a teacher is a blind guide, 
what can be expected of a pupil but 
blindness also. ' 

41. “Mote.” A splinter. Considerest 
not the rafter in thine own eye. We 
pay an amount of attention to the faults 
of others which we ought to pay to our 
own. “If we knew how worthy we are 
of blame ourselves, we should be less 
ready to blame others.” It is proverbial 
that we suspect in the conduct ‘of others 
precisely those faults of which we are 
often guilty ourselves. 

42. -““Hvpocrite.” One who acts a 
false part in life. A man who points 
out a small fault in his brother man and 
at the same time is negligent of: his own 
greater fault is a hypocrite. So long as 
a man is full of shortcomings himself he 
is no one to see clearly what are another 
man’s faults and how to remedy them. 

43. “For,” because it is useless to try 
to set another straight when our own 
life is corrupt. 

4A. Every tree bears its own kind of 
fruit. Compare Jas. 3: II-12. 


The word and obedience. 


| being and action. 


Psa. 119: 49-60. 


45. So it is with human life. The 
fruit of a good character is good; the 
fruit of an evil character is evil. This 
truth is illustrated every day. “Out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” That in which a man is most 
interested is sure to make its appearance. 
No one is wholly good, or wholly bad, 
but whichever predominates will rule 
the speech and the life. Whatever 
abounds in him ‘influences his whole 
A man cannot have 
an abundance of evil thoughts without 
becoming evil rather than good. 

46. It is no use to say Lord, Lord, 
and not live the life which warrants 
such words. Compare Matt. 7: 21-23. 
He is referring to nominal disciples. 

Agee eareth yah. and doeth.” The 
parable turns entirely on those two 
words. The warning applies only to 
those who hear the teachings of Christ, 
not to the heathen.’ Those who hear 
and follow are building safely and 
surely. 

48, 49. The form is somewhat differ- 
ent from that in Matthew. ‘There the 
parable turns on the selection of sites, 
one choosing rock, the other sand. Here 
both have the same kind of soil, but 


one digs deep till he reaches the solid: 


bed rock while the other builds witnout 
a substantial foundation on the earth. 
These pictures were familiar to Jewish 
experience. Palestine is subject to sud- 
den freshets which cause torrents which 
carry away buildings which are not 
securely built. The foundations collapse 
and mathe. buildings “Salk: (ing?) sRoweW 
“Great.” Emphatic. The greater the 
house the geater the ruin; the greater 
the pretense of discipleship the greater 
the shame of failure. 


| Christian End 


anor 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH 9Q, I9QI2. 
HAPPY MEMORIES:: 
HOW TO MAKE SURE OF THEM. 
I THESS. I: I-I0. 

(Absent and Former Members’ Letter 

Meeting) 

READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
SIXTH MONTH 3D. ! 
If. An old-time letter, II Jolin 1-6. 
ane Remembering friends, Phil. 1: 

I-S. 

IV. By good will to all, Luke 2: 8-14. 
V. By a useful life, John 9: 1-5. 


DAILY 


4 [Fifth month, 


MT DY a consecrated life, ign 2 
20-26. 
VIL By*purity, I Tim. 4: 12: 


Tell one reminiscence of “The old 
days.” ; 
What kinds of acts live longest m 
peoples’ minds? 
How can we make sure of having 
happy memories? 
POINTERS. 


Conscience weighs heavier in a mem- 
ory than in a passing mood. Therefore 
be reminiscent occasionally for con- 
science sake. 

* * cd 

Happy memories are wont to cluster 
about friendships—hence the charm of 
childhood, and school and college days. 

xk *K * 

Happy memories do not necessarily 
follow joyous experience. Some of our 
most precious memories come from 
days of trouble, irksome toil, and even 
sadness which are seasoned, with a con- 
sciousness of a worthy purpose and 
something done. ‘ 

QUOTATIONS. 


T have been face to face with death 
at different times, and at those moments 
the thing that gave me deepest peace 
and nerved me most to meet my God 


“was the memory of a clean life.—Dr. 


Grenfell. 
x x * 

You will find as you look back upon 
vour life that the moments that stand 
ort, the moments when you have really 
lived, are the moments when you have 
done things in the spirit of love-—Henry 
Drummond. 

; *x* * * 

“My dear boy, there’s nothing on 
earth sweeter or bitterer than an old 
man’s memories. And the things you are 
doing and saying today ‘will be your 
dreams when your hair is white. Make 
your dreams pure and kindly and sweet.” 
—Ropbert J. Burdette. 

* *K xX 
We shall do so much in the years to 
come, 

But what have we done today? 

We shall give our gold in a princely 
sum, 

But what did we give today? _ 

We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 

We shall plant a hope in the place of 
Tear, 

We shall speak with words of love and 
cheer, 

But what have we done tqday? 

—Nixon Waterman, 


BIDING HIS TIME. 

Aunt Anna asked her little nephew 
what he would like to give his cousin 
for his birthday. 

“T know,” he answered. “but I ain’t 
big enough.”—Christian Advocate. 

k Ok Ox 

At a London state reception where 
our representative comes into compari- 
son with gold-laced and decorated am- 
bassadors, a guest requested Mr. 
Choate to call him a cab. He replied: 
“Certainly! You're a cab!” The in- 
sulted Englishman complained to his 
host. After an explanation of the mis- 
take. Mr. Choate said: ‘My lord, the 
gentleman. need not feel disturbed. If 
he had been just a little more polite, 
IT should have called him a ‘handsome 


y cab’ ” 


' 
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i, is the highest thing a man ie keep.” 


“a 


The / 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


j “That they all may be one.’ 


HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 
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a. ae Sy, . 
Contemporary Faith and I work,” which is Christ’s protest against the 


I have often pointed out that there are a great 
many kinds of scepticism. One of the common and 
very subtle kinds is an acted a A man pro- 
fesses to believe he holds religious views, and he prac- 


ticism. 


tices religion on one day of the week, and then acts 
during the other days as though he owed no loyalty 
to any unseen Person, as though no world were more 
real than this world of practical ends and as though 
he had no eye for anything beyond the world of 
sense. His lips say pious words, but his life sags 
down to the level of the man who makes no profes- 
sion. I have called that moral scepticism, and in the 
long run it eats the heart and fiber out of a man, 
leaving him with a dry, empty shell of religion. 
But there is another kind about as subtle and 
dangerous as this moral scepticism, this acted unbe- 
lef. J mean the tendency to believe only in a God 
of the past, a God of the dead ages. For persons of 
this type the God of religion is a being who made the 
world in a far-away period. He revealed His will to 
patriarchs, He thundered forth His law on Sinai, 
He manifested His presence in the holy of holies of 
a temple long since destroyed, He inspired prophets 
Finally He 


Son, and for a 


in a dispensation now forever closed. 
revealed the way of salvation in His 8 
short period laid His Spirit in a special manner upon 
a little band of apostles, with whose age the era of 
divine revelation came to a sharp end. 

The Bible itself is a mighty witness against this 
pitiful view, and the centuries of Christian history 
thunder against it, but there is a still stronger argu- 
I say, first, that the Bible is a 

It bears witness, with a steadily 
that God is essentially a self- 
revealing Being: “God is Spirit,” “God is Light,” 
“God is Love.” What do those great words mean 
if not that God is no remote and isolated Being, 
apart from the stress and struggle of our lives? “In 
Him we live and move and have our being.” “The 


ment against it. 
witness against it. 


growing intensity, 


whole creation is groaning and travailing in pain 
waiting for the unveiling of sons of God.” But there 
are even more definite words which declare the con- 
tinuous presence of the God who wrought in the far- 
off, dead centuries: “My Father worketh until now 


i; within itself the key to the spiritual life. 


activity was bound up in a 
Greater things shall 


view that God’s creative 
narrow period of the dead past. 
ve do—and the ye means, evidently, the coming mem- 
bers of His Church—greater things than these that 
[ have done shall ye do, because I go to My Father 
and the Spirit is coming—the Spirit of Truth which 
will lead on into all Truth. “We put our faith in a 
living God,” writes the author of I. Timothy, himself 
in a stern and urgent struggle with the practical 
problems of Church-building and in a very strenuous 
battle with the crude and stupid errors of Gnosticism 
—the agnosticism of the first and second centuries. 
The Bible itself, then, puts the emphasis on contem- 
faith in the living 
Religious 


porary faith, present-day faith, 
God who is always working at His world. 
history, too, is a standing evidence of the power of 
contemporary faith, faith in a living, working God. 
It was this sort of faith which created the Reforma- 
tion. It was Luther’s 
is a matter of personal faith. 


primary discovery that religion 
It came like a revela- 
tion to him that religion does not consist in doing the 
It does not 
consist in rethinking what tradition has handed on as 


things which the Church calls “sacred.” 
true. It consists in trusting the soul absolutely to 
the love and grace of God, and a joyous and intrepid 
life in the power of this faith. 

George Fox only carried this 
1as 


“T heard 


‘“vhich said there is One 


Reformation dis- 
covery to its legitimate conclusion. Every soul | 
a voice,” is his testimony, 
who can speak to thy condition, and when I heard it 
my heart did leap for joy, for I was as one who had 
a key and did open!” This sweeping movement was, 
from first to last, based on contemporary faith, on 
the faith that these men themselves had found God 
and were living in His life and power. 

3ué there is a still further argument against the 
faith of the closed system, a faith which focuses on 
the dead centuries, for if God is not living and ever- 
revealing and vocal now, that cuts the nerve of any 
real faith that He was alive and self-revealing and 


vocal in those far-away centuries. If we do not 


find Him now, if our hearts do not burn as we com- 
/ mune with Him now, if our lives do not find it pos- 
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sible to overcome by the inner word and testimony 
of His presence, we have only sandy ground to build 


a religion upon. It will be found that religion is 


always weak, always formal and unconvincing until | know that He is doing them now. 


it is born in a contemporary, present-day faith which 
lavs hold of God now and has the assurance that He 
did mighty things in bygone centuries because we 


R. Moe 


Curvent Events and Comment= 


The Mohonk Peace Conference 


The eighteenth annual session of the Lake Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitration met the 
15th-17th inst. as the guest of Albert K. Smiley, at 
Lake Mohonk, N. Y. In attendance were representa- 
tives from Switzerland, Persia, Germany, Canada, 
Norway and the United States. 

In his opening address Nicholas Murray Butler 
took occasion to state a bit of philosophy which, 
while inspired by current events, is, nevertheless, 
universally true. ‘‘Most of all,” he declared, ‘we 
must do our best to lift political discussion, both 
national and international, up out of the mire of 
personality and unseemly controversies between indi- 
viduals and private interests on to the high ground 
of pringiple, a 916 Political progress, whether 
national or international, must depend upon trust in 
the better instincts of the people, and cannot rest 
upon their appetites and their passions, their envies 
and their animosities. A vast majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States are God-fearing, law-abiding, 
devoted to liberty and order, and sincerely desirous 
of promoting the common welfare. * * * Human 
progress cannot be held long in check by selfish 
endeavor, and both at home and abroad we may look 
forward with confidence and abundant hope to the 
coming of the day when justice shall rule and when a 
lasting peace, based upon justice, shall set free all 
man’s resources for man’s uplifting.” | 

The platform of the conference commends Presi- 
dent Taft for his support of the general arbitration 
treaties, records its satisfaction with the recent rati- 
fication by the United States Senate of the Declara- 
tion of London, which makes possible the establish- 
ment of an international prize court, and urged that 
America take action to make the coming Hague 
conference more efficient in the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes and in bringing about the 
limitation of armaments. The conference also voiced 
its endorsement of the International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce, the Interparliamentary 
Union, the International Peace Bureau and other 
agencies which are promoting universal good will. 

Of special interest is the appeal which the con- 
ference makes to “business organizations” for their 
support of arbitration in preference to war because 
of its commercial advantages. 

Industrial disaffection received the attention of 
the conference, and the following supplementary 
resolution was passed: 

“This conference has viewed with satisfaction the 
growing desire of the commercial interests to have all 


serious differences in international business decided 
by a Court of Arbitral Justice or by the Hague 
Tribunal. We commend to all commercial bodies 
and to the International Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce to be held in Boston next September the 
further consideration of this important question.” 
ae 

Dublin Yearly Meeting 

Among those in attendance at Dublin Yearly 
Meeting this year were William and Susan T, 
Thompson, of New England, and Daisy D. Barr, of 
Indiana; also Esther Fowler and her companion, 
Elizabeth H. McGrew (smaller body), Ohio, and 
Elisha Bye (smaller body), Iowa. The general 
attendance and interest was good, and while differ- 
ences of opinion were often expressed in deliberation, 
the meeting sustained throughout a spirit of forbear- 
anee and true Christian love. Considerable interest 
was shown in the summary of the American epistles, 
and as many Friends desire to read the complete 
epistles, it was decided in future, in addition to the 
summary, to have them printed in full and circulated. 
The invitation to send fraternal delegates to the Five- 
Years Meeting was accepted, and Charles E. Jacob, 
Edith Webb, Anna Hogg, R. H. Stephens Richard- 
son and Benjamin Haughton were appointed, From 
The British Friend we quote: 

Social service received an increased amount of 
attention. Two papers on “Rural and Village 
Life in Ireland” were read. Both were listened 
to with great attention, and both were followed 
by a very general and animated discussion. 

The consideration of the state of the Society 
of Friends in Ireland was opened by the reading 
of the statistical returns. These showed a 
decrease of seven, the membership now being 
2,397. The decrease was regretted, but it was 
pointed out that, viewed in relation to the 
decrease in the general population, the Society 
of Friends had quite held its, own. 

A very important step forward was taken in 
the subject of education by the appointment of 
a Central Education Committee to have care of 
making arrangements for the working of 
scholarships, a Teachers’ Retirement Fund and 
other matters relating to Irish schools. It was 
pointed out that, in view of the very large sum 
raised in England for such purposes as the fore- 
going, unless Irish Friends associate themselves 
in this, or provide at least equal advantages, it 
will be impossible not only to induce English 
Friends to come to Ireland as teachers, but even 


. 
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to retain Irish teachers at home. Irish schools 
can join in the English scheme by contributing 
a certain sum of money, and it was principally 
with a view to this being done that tle committee 
was appointed. 


* 


Chinese Famine in Acute Stage : 


4 


The Chinese famine is now at 
The reef committee is emploving some 90,000 men, 
whose earnings will probably $ave the lives of 
500,000 persons, but 2,000,000 are still suffering. 
The relief workers say that the fathers of the fami- 
hes die first, then the mothers, and last the children 
—hecause the fathers and mothers keep the leaves 
and grass and weeds for the children up to the last. 

Charles W. Harvey, of they Y. M. ©. A. of 
Tientsin, made a recent journey through the famine 
districts, and, at the request of United States Min- 
ister Calhoun at Pekin, prepared a report of his 
observations. The character of this report, which 
has been forwarded to the State Department and is 
now in the hands of the Red Cross, may be indicated 
by quoting briefly from its contents as follows: “No 
children were seen at play. No grain, meat, vege- 
tables or foodstuffs of any kind except the bark of 
trees, dried grass, wild garlic and roots were seen. 
We found no sign of clothing anywhere except the 
rags on the backs of the people, no bedding, os ae 
few farming implements, nothing that could possibly 
be turned into money except an occasional piece of 
furniture and the doors of the house or rafters in 
the thatched roofs. In many places we noted the 
absence of doors in the homes and saw mud walls of 
houses stripped of roofs, which we soon found had 
been used for fuel or exchanged for food.” 


* 


Suffragettes Sentenced for Conspiracy 
Cooler heads who desire the advent of universal 


ts most acute stage. 


suffrage will weleome the conviction of Emmeline 


Pankhurst, leader of the militant suffragettes, and 
Pethick Lawrence and wife, editors of Votes for 


Women, on the charge of conspiracy and inciting to 


malicious damage to property. The jury advised 
leniency, and the prisoners, who had just finished 
serving two months for window smashing, were sen- 
tenced to nine months’ confinement without hard 
labor and charged with the heavy costs of the trial. 
In pronouncing the sentence the court said: 

“Tf the prisoners had- shown contrition I should 
have acted to the limit on the jury’s recommendation, 
but as they have openly declared that they mean to 
continue to break the law I cannot make them first- 
class misdemeanants. They are guilty of an offense 
for which they are liable to two years’ penal 
servitude.” 

The prisoners were arrested after a raid of the 
headquarters, in London, of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union, Third month 5th, and their eonvic- 
tion was assured by documentary evidence then 


secured. j 
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The Government moved under the conspiracy act, 
because it was believed by securing a conviction 
under this section of the law the individual responsi- 
bility of the organization directed by the defendants 
could be established, and thus they could be held 
responsible for the actual damage caused by the 
raiders, in which hundreds of plate glass windows in 
the shopping district of London were destroyed. 


Fad 
The Largest Ship in the World 

The Hamburg-American Steamship Co. launched, 
last week, the largest ship ever built, exceeding in 
dimensions the ill-fated “Titanic.” The Kaiser 
christened the vessel, and displayed no little German 
pride as the great leviathan slipped into the water. 
Profiting by the lessons of the “Titanic” disaster, 
the “Imperator,” as it is called, is to be equipped 
with life-boats and life-rafts corresponding to its 
passenger and crew capacity of 5,200 souls, and is 
to carry three wireless operators. The dynamo for 
illuninating the vessel and for the wireless apparatus 
is to be above the water line. 

The ship is to have squash courts, Roman baths, 
a Ritz-Carlton restaurant, a winter garden, tennis 
courts, elevators and all the other new trappings of 
hixury. 

Apart from its colossal dimensions, its. eleven 
separate decks, its length of 871 feet, its most dis- 
tinctive feature is the installation of ‘U”’ tanks for 
the prevention of rolling. These are the invention 
of the German marine engineer, Frahm, and are 
guaranteed to reduce the wobbling of the vessel in 
a rough sea to a minimum. 

Another novelty will be the “ocean flat” or private 
suite, in which those who wish to travel without asso- 
ciating with their fellows will be able to cross the 
ocean with as much privacy as though they were in 
their own home. 

The “Imperator,” which will enter commission 
next year, is an eight or eight-and-a-half-day boat 
between Hamburg and New York. 


Booker T. Washington, in the Tuskegee Student, 
analvzes some interesting facts which he has found 
in the recent report of the Carnegie Hero Fund, 
covering the record from the organization of the fund 
in 1904. The causes which he particularly considers 
are those in which a black hero has saved a white 
person, and in which a white hero has saved a black 
person. Six of the former class and eleven of the 


latter are reported. 
*x* * * 


In the decade from 1901 to 1910 the death rate 
from tuberculosis in the United States declined from 
196.9 for each 100,000 persons living to 160.5; a 
decrease of 18.7 per cent., while the general death 
rate, including all causes of death, declined only 
one-half as fast, or at the rate of 9.7 per cent. The 
decline in the tuberculosis death rate in the last ten 
vears means a saving of 27,000 lives a year at the 
present time. 
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Same Reflections on Scientific Managentent 
in the Church 


BY MARY DOAN HOLE. 
Part IT, 
Education and Correlation. 

Any attempt at scientific management of the vari- 
ous fields of activity of the Five-Years Meeting would 
necessarily be also an attempt to educate at least those 
already appointed as officers in these departments 
in the local, the quarterly and the yearly meetings, 
and also the education of volunteers and others 
interested in the subject in the various meetings. A 
general view of the field of activity would be given, 
naturally, as well as specific directions concerning 
the performing of the particular task in hand. The 
work of the Agricultural Department of the United 
States on the Southern farms, alluded to last week, 
and the growth in the efficiency of the missionary 
department of the Friends Church in the last five 
years are sufficient comment upon the value of edu- 
cation in systematic organization and management. 

How many of our monthly or quarterly meetings 
have considered in their regular sessions the relation 
of the individual meeting to the Five-Y ears Meeting ? 
How many have thought it worth while to set a 
special session to explain the whole scheme of organ- 
ization and the problems before us as a Church, 
stating clearly the opinions for and against the 
various propositions? How many times have we 
endeavored to interest the younger members of the 
meeting in our finances by showing just where the 
quar terly and monthly meeting money goes and what 
uses are made of it by the various committees? It 
is well to assess our young people, but ought not they 
to be made interested in the finances also through a 
knowledge of its uses. Scientific management will 
involve not only continuous prayer for workers to 
be raised up among the young men and women of 
our Society, which we have never ceased to make, but 
it will mean the encouragement and training and 
using of these young men and women. It will involve 
giving them an opportunity to participate in the 
duties along with the older members. It would 
involve our knowing exactly the aim of this piece of 
work and the other and of explaining it to the younger 
ones—tactfully. It would involve a careful adapta- 
tion of method to the situation that the greatest effi- 
ciency might be brought about. 

Does this not suggest assigned duties and special- 
ized labors being done as directed by practical and 
at the same time prophetic souls chosen by the body 
to plan for the entire body? And yet we question 
the need of a mecting for sufferings, as if it were not 
now as important to plan aggressive work in the 
upbuilding of the Kingdom as it was originally to 
plan for the care and, if possible, the freedom of 
Friends suffering in prison! Or is this not exactly 
such work as might be well done by the meeting for 
ministry and oversight, the real field of which is so 
much discussed these days? This education would 
bring about not only correlation of work in the vari- 
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ous yearly meetings, including all the quarterly meet- 
ings and monthly meetings of the yearly meetings, 
but it would certainly being about the correlation ‘of 
the work of the Bible school and Christian Endeavor 
Society, the Men’s Union and the Aid Society and 
all other forms of organization participated in 
exclusively by members of the meeting. 

Loyalty to the Church Means Willingness to Work 

Under the Direction of Others. 

As uncompromisirg as Friends have always been 
toward war, we have, nevertheless, made much use 
of the methods of warfare in forming figures by 
which to consider the Christians’ attack upon the 
forees of evil. Here is another use of warfare as 
illustrating a principle im the application of business 
methods to chureh activities. The soldier going to 
war does not declare that because of the depth of his 
feeling of patriotism he therefore ought to have 
opportunity to plan the campaign, at least the share 
of it which he decides on as his own. The soldier 
does not say that because of his great patriotism he 
will fight when he is moved to fight and as long as 
he is moved to fight without regard to the work of 
his comrades and the directions of his officers. 
Because of his feeling of patriotism he gives up his 
personal preferences to work under the direction of 
a higher officer. Ought we to be less loyal to the 
Kingdom of God as it is being served through the 
Society of Friends ? Surely the Captain of our 
salvation plans harmony of purpose and method for 
all who march under one flag. Each reader swiftly 
works this thought out for himself. Not even in 
recreation, in playing the simplest game on the 
grounds of the village school, is every student free to 
play what he likes nor as he likes. There is organ- 
ization among the children, and supervision accord- 
ing to their own rules in the game. If this is true 
of recreation during a fifteen-minute recess, how 
much more ought it to be true of departments of work 
which the yearly meetings through their representa- 
tives have opportunity to discuss en masse only once 
in five years. 

Just as I was putting on paper the last of this 
informal thinking concerning scientific management 
and the Church, a notice of the publication of an 
essay on “Scientific Management in the Churches” 
came into my hands. This booklet I have since read, 
and only regret its brevity and lack of concrete illus- 
trations of the author’s meaning, for Shailer 
Mathews could so easily have enlightened our under- 
standing by illustrations. This essay has in mind 
constantly the individual church without relation to 
any general church organization, while we have been 
thinking particularly of the company of particular 
meetings which, united under quarterly and yearly 
meetings, include the membership from which dele- 
gates go up to the great conference known as the Five- 
Years Meeting; however, the following words which 
T quote from the booklet just bientienen apply equally 
well to our subject: 
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“None the less am I convinced that the chureh 
worker ought to be brought more distinctly under 
the control of plans, and that sueh plans should b 
followed even at the expense of a ccrtain liberty of 
initiative, and applied, as it were, to building up an 
institution that shall have social significance. If, of 
course, we are to have mere ‘movements’ rather than 
institutions, this entire discussion is unnecessary. 
The initiative of the working church member, like 
that of the patriotic soldier, should be restrained 
within certain well-conceived plans and a proper 
division of labor.” 

Scientific Selection of Laborers 

In the booklet from which we have just quoted 
the value of scientific management in the selection 
and adjustment of workers was not mentioned. This 
subject of scientific management in the churches was 
suggested to the writer by her observation of this 
scientific selection of workers in connection with the 
duties of an important committee of one of the yearly 
meetings. The process of scientific selection was 
described in the part of this paper previously printed 
in these columns, and with that by way of introduce 
tion it would be fortunate if space would allow 


extended comment on this exceedingly important 


phase of our subject. Profoundly conscious as the 
student of church activities must be of the difficulty 
of scientific selection in chureh affairs, yet in it— 
even partially followed—every one can see a power- 
ful agent, or influence, in the increase of the effi- 
ciency and the happiness of the individual workers 
and of greater harmony and larger “output” for the 
chureh as an organized body of believers. The offi- 
cers and committeemen in the individual meeting 
and in the Five-Years Meeting are appointed, but not 
always with reverent thought as to fitness for the 
particular work which is needed. | 

Because of the surprising length of this paper and 
because this subject of selection in church work has 
been mentioned indirectly a number of times already, 
it will be best to set down here only the following 
imaginary illustrations of what is not scientific selec- 


tion. This will give us all a common basis of thought | 


on the topic, and that will satisfy the most exalted 
ambitions of this small contribution to the subject 
of scientific management in the church. 

Let us think first of that little Friends meeting 
where the value of young Christian life, with its 
hopefulness and its unwearying activity, was recog- 
nized by some elderly Friend, and where at the 
request of such a one some young person was given 
his position. At first a few, on their own initiative, 
quietly retired from church activity, and later, alas, 
one by one, most of the older ones, because the way 
closed for any further exercise! The meeting was 


in the hands of the young people. Would not some 


modified form of scientific management be good for 
these dear young Friends and for the beloved elderly 
members, and for that whole meeting where the 
work is certainly not rightly divided? Or let us 
imagine another situation. In the early settling of 
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this country the Friends meetings were composed 
of vigorous, rather thoughtful pioneers. Now 
imagine the posts of honor and responsibility so being 
oceupied by these until, grown old in their labors, 
one by one they have gone to higher service. Who 
have most naturally taken their places? We shall 
suppose that since the offices had been filled by older 
persons it did not oecur to anyone as particularly 
fitting to appoint young and less experienced indi- 
viduals. Now to the communities where the larger 
meetings flourished those retiring from active secular 
work have often moved to spend their last days. 
What could be more natural than to appoint to the 
vacant places these aged Friends, that in their declin- 
ing years of leisure they may perform the services 
they have fulfilled for many years in the little meet- 
ing to which the best of their manhood and woman- 
hood has been given? As a consequence of this very 
natural action in our imaginary instance, the posts 
of honor and of activity—if there are to be any in 
the meeting—are occupied by those loved and rever- 
enced because of their long service in the past, with- 
out any thought of the strength of the dear old 
people for the present strenuous demands. As a 
result the aged are overworked, and the young are 
weakened from lack of church responsibilities . or 
endeavor to satisfy the demand for activity in allied 
but unsatisfying societies and institutions. 

The writer is not aware that either of the above 
cases exists in precisely these forms. Let us hope 
that neither they nor any others so serious can be 
found in our land. Let us also hope that, with divine 
help, we as church members may make our appoint- 
ments as seriously as do the managers of factories 
or mines, or building contractors, in so doing not 
only helping the meeting as a whole, but bringing 
efficiency and happiness to the individual members. » 

Yesterday one of our prominent workers told a 
company of Friends the lovely story which no doubt 
many of the readers of Tue Amertcan Frrenp have 
heard her tell, the while they half felt, half compre- 
hended the words, ‘‘Give thy best to the worst.” To 
such the music of the heroine’s voice as she talked 
with the Seotch sister in the prison still comes, to 
such the perfume of the rose is still fresh, to such the 
picture of trust in the Father’s commission is still 
edifying. But whether this story is known or not, 
may not the readers of these lines ask themselves, 
in a companion phrase, “Wilt thou continue to give 
thy worst to the best (the Church)?” For many a 
one the neat stitches at the aid society testify that 
not the worst, but the best, is being given to the 
Church. Orderly meeting books may speak of the 
greatest ability of another. The calls which bring 
vigor of mind and heart to “shut-ins” represent the 
best of someone’s talent given to the Church, while 
another who could never make these calls with any 
sort of grace ean bring life and good fellowship to a 
church social. For some the harmony of words and 
music and daily life expressed in song bring the best 
to the Church, while for others “words fitly spoken” 
in meetings for worship are that one’s best to the best. 
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In the story referred to above it seems very lovely 
to give the best white rose to the worst in prison, 
and in our lives it will be right to give the best we 
can to the most needy. But in our lives also it will 
be lovely—imost lovely—to give the best service we 
are able to command to this Society of Friends, 
through which we may all contribute to the growth 
of the Kingdom. Certainly we all wish to give not 
a service, but the best service to the best organization 
to which we belong. Let us invite scientific selection 
to do its work upon us if by this greater efficiency can 
be gained. If in some case a recommended minister 
eught to be the financial agent of the meeting, and 
the treasurer is burning with the vocal message, let 
us not cumber the financial agent with the ministry, 
and let us pray that the one sent with a message be 
not cumbered with the cares of the meeting’s finance ; 
if the president of the aid society ought to be a 
woman minister, and the woman minister of the 
meeting ought to be chairman of the home mission 
committee, some mistake has been made. Yes, there 
are tragedies which will exist as long as men and 
women are human, but let us not neglect any agency 
which may help us to find the Father’s will in every 
ease. Is there not some suggestion in scientific selec- 
tion even though no set examination can be applied 
to 30 subtle a case ? 
The Baptism of Abiding Responsibility. 

It is true that the church members ought to know 
the “peace that passeth all understanding” which 
comes to the true follower of Christ; it is true that 
this peace ought to be present with him in the midst 
of the various successes and failures of his career. 
Ts it any the less true that the church member ought 
to be baptized with a feeling of responsibility, w ith a 
deep feeling which deriands a share of his most 
accurate thinking and systematic efforts, a deep feel- 
ing which becomes a constant interest of his being as 
long as life lasts? It may seem to the world outside 
less like the leading of the Spirit to have a steady 
glow of feeling, a constant heart interest, than to be 
wonder fully w rrought upon at special seasons and to 
give largely of our time and money at irregular 
periods. The seasons of especial divine visitation 
will come to men and women intent on learning of 
the Great Teacher, but those born of the Spirit can 
also testify to the healthy, continuous glow of 
responsibility for the work which is a perpetual testi- 
mony of the constancy of the divine presence. What 
church member ean fail to pause and reflect upon that 
form of business enterprise known as scientific man- 
agement and ask himself if it has any suggestions for 
him and for his Church? The above “words are 
nothing more than the beginning of such a reflection 
and have no higher aim than asking questions about 
the interesting subject of scientific management and 
the Church. 

Earlham, Richmond, Indiana. 


Tf you eannot do anything but odds and ends, be 
an expert in odds and ends. . F. McCauley. 


The After-Effects of a Big Revival 


In the spring of 1909 “Billy” Sunday conducted 
a revival at Springetield, Ill., which resulted in about 
5,000 conversions and an offering of $11,000 for the 
evangelist. It was considered one of the revivalist’s 
most successful campaigns. Some months ago the 
United Ministers’ Association asked a local physician, 
Dr. Hugh T. Morrison, to make for that body a sur- 
vey of religious conditions in the city. In this enter- 
prise the members of the association co-operated with 
the doctor in every way to put him in possession 
of the actual faets concerning conditions in their 

churches. Part of his report deals with the after- 
offects of the great revival, the data being classified 
under three headings: (1) The benefits, (2) the dis- 
appointments and (3) the positive harm. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from the report: 

I. The Benefits. 

We may first look at certain results which are 
obviously beneficial: 

First—In some of the churches, perhaps in all, 
there are some converts who are remaining faithful 
to their vows. Some of these were actual converts 
of the revival, and others were the indirect result of 
the extraordinary religious wave. In a few instances 
these converts have not only remained faithful, but 


have come to take a place among the most reliable 


and active of the church’s membership. 

Second.—A number of Bible classes organized dur- 
ing the meeting have been perpetuated throughout the 
succeeding period, and several of these, to my knowl- 
edge, have been carrying forward a creditable and 
Ww holesdiie Bible study. I may note in this connec- 
tion that these classes, so far as I have been able to 
discover, are made up almost entirely of older church 
members, rather than the Sunday converts. Among 
the entire seventeen classes, only three of these have 
any Sunday converts, and two of these have but a 
single member each. 

Third.—The Y. W. C. A. and the Washington 
Street Mission are direct outgrowths from the revival. 
ue % % % % * % 8 * 


Il. The Disappointments. 
We are disappointed in the failure of the revival 
to appreciably strengthen the church in numbers and 
efficiency. A superficial observer would first notice 
the attendance at church services. Immediately 
after the close of the revival every church in the city 


was crowded. Long unused galleries were pressed. 


into service, and then people could hardly be accom- 
modated. Allowing for a good-sized slump, we had 
good reason to expect a very large net gain in num- 
bers. But the data gathered by our questionnaire 
reveals that congregations, with a possible exception 
or two, have been reduced to the same point at 
which they stood before the revival. Some are even 
smaller than before. The enrolled membership is 
greatly in advance of two and a half years ago, but 
there is shown an appalling disparity between the 
active membership and this enrollment. The total 
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active membership is not appreci ably greater than 
before the revival. The prayer meetings are attended 
apparently by the same few who were fait e 
with perhaps enough additions to bal ance those drop- 
ping out. The Sunday schools show no 
Some of the larger schools are considerably smaller, 
and others of the largest are standing in attendance 
practically at the same figure as two and one-half 
years ago, but none of the larger schools show an 
increase, with perhaps one except on. Some of the 
smaller schools have increased, some have lost, and 
some have remained unchanged. f any change zs 
the combined schools of the city Is to be noted, 

cannot be placed on the gain side | of the led 
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[The investigation covers “Church Finances, 
“Brotherhoods,” “Moral Life of the City,’ % cal 
Amusements” and other lines with the same disap- 
pointing results. | 


Fundamentally, however, our disappointment con- 


_ cerns not institutions, but persons. At the close of 


the Sunday revival we counted close to 5,000 con- 
versions. About 3,000 of these were added to our 
churches. The direct question as to the number of 
these who are active in the churches today was not 
put to the ministers, but the fact that the returns in 
the questionnaire show practically no increase in the 
active membership of the churches beyond the active 
membership before the revival began leave us with 


a great company of backsliders in the community. 


To. the heart of Christian men this is ever the most 
serious aspect of such an enterprise. This disillu- 
sionment, with respect to actual persons in whom our 
hopes were lodged, is more grave than our disap- 
pointment with respect to the state of the church or 
the moral condition of the community. 

We cannot speak of the lapse of the converts with- 
out being brought to the third division of our analysis 
of the meeting, namely, the positive harm wrought 
by it. 

. III. The Positive Harm. 

Baceksliders in the church are not a neutral factor. 
They always modify church conditions. A large 
proportion of the church’s enrollment being thus 
classified endangers the church’s power. This is the 
first injury that I wish to point out. Any evan- 
gelistic enterprise that adds the unconverted in large 
numbers to the church cannot be justified by calling 
attention to a few staunch Christians whom it added 
also. The church’s strength as an organ of spiritual 
righteousness, and of the Kingdom ‘of God, depends 
upon the purity of its evangelistic method. The 
vulgarizing of that method is bound to result in an 
inferior church. 

_* But we must consider not alone the harm done the 
ehureh by the backsliders, but the harm done the 


_backsliders by the church through its revival. 


The making of backsliders is a serious business. 
The vast majority of backsliders are further away 
from the Kingdom than before they united with the 
ehurch. Few will ever be reclaimed. Their lives 
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are more impervious to the Gospel appeal than 
before. We must not be satisfied, therefore, in assess- 
ing the value of such a campaign, to merely state how 
many have been benefited, but we must ask as well 
the equally important question: How many have sut- 
fered harm as a consequence of the revival ? 

* % x ° & % % “ % % cS 

Nor does the evangelist suffer in the estimation of 
the populace. [| Mr.] Sunday is not criticized by the 
world. It is the chureh that must bear the criticism. 
| Mr.] Sunday entertained and amused the people to 
the degree that theaters and nickelodeons were tem- 
porarily unpatronized. He is not condemned. The 
condemnation falls on the preachers and the-churches 
for not holding and utilizing this vast concourse of 
people turned over to them. As the meeting closed 
the ministers commended the evangelist and his 
meeting without stint. Very naturally, therefore, 
any censure for what has resulted since is put upon 
the clergy and the church. . It is a very common 
remark heard in the community that [Mr.] Sunday 
was all right, and if the church into which the con- 
verts went had not been an iceberg they would still. 
be, active Christians. 

Nothing is more apparent in our church today 
than its evangelistic paralysis. * * * On the basis 
of statistics from churches reporting the total con- 
versions for both last year and the years previous to 
| Mr.] Sunday’s meetings, so that comparison could 
be made, there is shown a decline of 43 per cent. in 
conversions today in contrast with the period preeed- 
ing the revival. *~ * * Since this evangelistic 
paralysis has existed only since the revival, and has 
no notable parallel in the years preceding, it is rea- 
sonable to conclude that it results from the Sunday 
revival * ™ ™* ‘The fact is that the revival was 
not a natural flowering of the religious spirit. It 
had no sufficient foundation in the life of our 
churches or our community. It was forced, artificial, 
manipulated. It was not essentially spiritual; it did 
not grow up indigenously; it was superimposed upon 
the community as an exotic. 

The Sunday meeting has left oar community dis- 
illusionized with respect to religion. Springfield is 
today, and will be for some time, like a burned-out 
district. Religious emotion has been burned out. 
The sacred power of the souls of men to respond 
naturally to the gentle knockins of Christ at the 
door has been coerced and strained by the high- 
pressure orgamizat on of the Sunday meeting, and the 
effect of it all is to leave the community wary and 
sophisticated with respect to any normal measures 
that may be undertaken to win it to Christ. 


How to spell “grow.” 


Go right on working.—F 7x. 

Ideals are like stars; you will not sueceed in 
touching them with your hands, but, like the seafar- 
ing man on the desert of waters, if you choose them 
as your guides, and follow them, you reach your 
destiny, —Carl Sch ure. 
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Some Viens on Present Day Topirs 


Discerning and Speaking to Conditions 
BY S. ADELBERT WOOD. 

Forty years ago I heard a young man say: ‘There 
is something in the ministry of Friends that is not 
in the ministry of other churches.” In order to show 
what he meant he told of his attending the home meet- 
ing of. Daniel Williams, not far from Richmond, 
Indiana. He said that he had a borrowed infidel 
book in his pocket, which he had finished reading on 
the way, and when he entered the house Daniel 
Williams raised his head, looked at him, looked down 
for a little, then, standing, said that there was some- 
one present who had an infidel book. He told what 
the book was and what it said. 

Such accounts might be multiplied, but this one is 
enough to show that Friends recognized and knew 
by actual experience the gift of “discerning of 
spirits.” The evident pride taken by some and the 
often attempted exercise of this “gift” when not pos- 
sessed does not disprove its practical presence with 

‘some Spirit-led Friends. 

Its value must of necessity depend very largely 
upon the use made of such insight into states and con- 
ditions. If the discerner only proclaims the condi- 
tions seen and does not show the way of escape there 
ean be no benefit save such as follow the presence 
of the spectacular. This may be somewhat: beneficial, 
as it shows there is One who does know the thoughts 
and intents of the heart and can reveal the same to 
His servants. It may stir only the natural super- 
stitious reverence, as do the spectacular manifesta- 
tions of spiritualism, and accomplish no good. If 
used as a means by which the ministering one can 
intelligently minister, as does the physician who by 
his methods discerns the ailments of his patient that 
he may know what remedies to apply, although con- 
ditions discerned may not be spoken of, but an intel- 
ligent giving of the truths, as the doctor gives the 
medicine, that will minister to the conditions dis- 
cerned. Such ministry being in keeping with the 
needs of those ministered unto, if accepted, cannot 
be other than helpful. 

The fostering of this gift is important not for 
the sake of retaining the mysterious, but that we may 
have the more intelligent ministry, a ministry that 
the supreme value of it lies in its meeting the needs 
of the people. For, after all, any ministry that does 
not minister to the soul-hunger of men is valueless. 

We cannot speak of the decline of this gift unless 
we can first prove that there is a decline. To those 
who only look for its presence as it used to be exer- 
cised, by publicly proclaiming what was discerned, 
there may be no question but that it is largely of 
the past. But to many who know that this discern- 
ment is granted them, who seldom, if ever, speak of 
it, but use it as an intelligent foundation for their 
ministry, it is not so evident that it is declining. 
That there is a lack of it is evident from the volume 
of ministry that is foreign to the spiritual needs of 


men. If we attempt to explain why this evident 
lack exists We shall be confounded by the multipheity 
of reasons. But there are a few that it may be well 
to notice. The one that is most apparent with the 
earnest, honest Christian is ignorance as to the opera- 
tions of the Spirit in revealing conditions to us. 
Some of us have lived to learn that the diversities 
of operations are many and that deep humility is a 
need of those who would enjoy this privilege. The 
diversities of operations of the Spirit in the exercise 
of this one gift are so great that no one way can 
be spoken of as the way by which discernment is had. 
Sometimes we simply see, at other times sense, the 
condition, and sometimes are brought into the con- 
dition so closely that for the time it is as if it 
were our own. 

I went ‘with a Friend to a home—a home where 
the man claimed to be Christ. J took all pains not 
to let the Friend know this fact. After we had 
retired to our room the Friend began to weep, and 
said: “I do not know what to think of myself. I 
straightened up against the wall and said, ‘I am God.’ 
I tried to pray to have the feeling taken away, but 
I-had no one to pray to, for I was God myself.” He 
did not understand what he was passing through, 
and lacked the patience needed that he might find 
out. I had to tell him. 

A volume of present-day experiences could be 
given, but enough has been cited to show that ignor- 
ance is an underlying cause of the lack of the exer- 
cise of this gift: The wrong interpretation of visions 
and a loud profession of its possession by those 
who have least of it destroys confidence and is 
another reason for its lack. 

I remember a visit at my home by two Friends. 
One of them told my wife that she had but a short 
time to live. We were sure there was nothing in 
the message because it was in direct conflict with 
God’s promise to us. But the Friend who was accom- 
panying him died very soon after. It may be that 
the message was simply misapplied. 

It is so easy to take imagination and suspicion as 
discernment. Two Friends visited a sick man. One 
said: “Thou shalt surely die and not live.” The 
other said: “Thou shalt surely live and not die.” 
One of these must have been mistaken. The sick 
man said that the last message reached the witness 
in his heart and was received. He lived many years. 

White at Newburg, Oregon, I was lightly impressed 
that I would be called to Spokane, Washington. The 
impression was strong enough so that I spoke of it 
to a Friend. My daughter-in-law was sick at the 
hospital in Spokane. I naturally interpreted the 
impression to mean that I would be called there on 
her account. A letter from my wife, who was with 
her, told me that the daughter was better. I con- 
cluded that there was nothing in the impression, and 
forgot about it. Two days later a telegram called | 
me to Spokane to the bedside of my dying wife. 

So long as it is so easy to misinterpret our visions: 
we should not in pride or too great positiveness 
display them. 
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By some it is thought that our 
: is foreign to the exercise of this 
assertion of this does not prove it te Jt must 
be shown that there is less of it im meetings where 
there are pastors than in those withou pastors, Some 
of us might be greatly surprised if we knew to what 
extent. the pastor uses this gift. There is at least 
BP: ie to prove that it is a possible thing and that 
r pastoral system is not necessarily antagonistic 
to it. It is true that if great care is not used the 
people will put the pastor where Israel put Moses, 
when they said, “Speak thou withfus, and we will 
hear; but let. not God speak with ns, lest we die.” 
If this does take place the peoplé will lose direct 
communion with God, so that all of the gifts of the 
Spirit must be found in the pastor, if at all. Never- 
theless, the idea that a peculiar form of meeting is 


F 
astoral system? 


4 peaeaeiad to the exercise of this gift is seen to be false 
aa when we learn that these visions may be given days 
x before the time of their using, as when George Fox. 


a three days before he came among people who said 
; “Women have no souls,” was show n this condition. 
The prophet who anointed Saul to be king was shown 

one day in advance what he was to do. 

The common experiences of men and women of 
today prove that these discernings are most liable to 
come when they are not in meeting, and least sought 
for. To demand that our meetings shall be held for 

‘ the special convenience of this gift is to place it as 
g by far superior to all other gifts of the Spirit and 
invite its abuse and fanatical display. To claim that 
there must be an adaptation of conditions by the 
holding of a peculiar form of meeting that this gift 
may be exercised is to put our meetings on a level 
with the seance of spiritualism and rob it of its real 
a life and power. For it is an admission that it cannot 
a. be of practical value only under certain conditions 
' favorable to its exercise. 
_— The essential conditions are: Christians who Pricey 
, their standing in Jesus Christ and his atoning saeri- 
i, fice so thoroughly that they will not take these bap- 
te tisms and conditions as their own condition; who are 
a so filled with the Spirit of God and unresistingly in 
i His hands that He, as our High Priest, can be touched 
- with a feeling of men’s infirmities so keenly that 
<i we who are His temple shall sense His sympathy and 
. become His passive instrument by which He ministers 
to their needs, and in this way become in the highest 
sense laborers together with God. 


corvette 


Missionary Department 


East Indian Work in Jamaica — 


For more than twenty years the large number of 
+ _ East Indians who come to Jamaica, largely as inden- 
he tured laborers on fruit estates, have strongly appealed 
a to our missionaries here. We have done what we 
could for them during all these years, and when we 
remember how full have been the hands of our mis- 
sionaries, with all the many cares of the previously 
established and growing work. among the native 
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Jamaicans, we have to acknowledge that God has 
wrought almost beyond what we might have e xpected 
in blessing upon this work. 

But the conditions were such and the call so loud 
and urgent that gradually there has had to come 
enlargement and extension. The first Indian work 
was at Golden Grove, 7 miles from Seaside, and 
was cared for by the missionaries living at the 
mission home there. Then some seven or eight years 
ago we felt the time had come to begin work in the 
larger East Indian center in St. Mary’ s parish, and 
the” first center was at Annotto Bay, 55 miles .west 
of Seaside, and farther west than our older station at 
Cedar Hurst: The work in this parish grew until we 
now have there two main stations, and a monthly 
ineeting with about 75 members, and a day school 
for East Indians. 

In going from Seaside to St. Mary we had to 
pass a large East Indian population in the neigh- 
borhood of Pt. Antonio, but as the Presbyterian mis- 
sion had a work among the Indians in that district 
we entered into agreement with them not to do denom- 
inational work there, each body working in what was 


recognized as their fala: Still we have. had a private 


fecling for a long time that the Pt. Antonio field 
really belonged to Friends and that God would open 
it to us in His own time and way. 

About two years ago we were approached by the 
Government and asked to supply a teacher for an 
East Indian school at Fellowship, a part of the Pt. 
Antonio district and just where one of the Presby- 
terian chapels is located. This we did, with the 
consent and good will of the Presbyterians, as they 
had no one they could put into such a school. Early 
in this year we received an official offer from the 
Presbyterian body to turn over to us all responsibility 
for the work in the Pt. Antonio district, if we could 
eare for it, and also to give to us freely their two 
chapels in the district and the furniture. At our 
council meeting held in Second month we felt “the 
good hand of our God was upon us in thus actually 
giving to us, without our striving for it, the field that 
we had felt for years was to be ours. Therefore we 
felt clear in accepting their offer, and on Fourth 
month 3d, the Presbyterian superintendent of East 
Indian work, Rev. John F. Gartshore, came by 
appointment and formally handed over to Friends the 
eare of the work and the buildings, and they have 
withdrawn from the field. 

This adds much new responsibility to our work, 
but the Lord of the harvest has said, “Lo I am with 
you always,’ and “My grace is sufficient for thee,” 
and we know that while of ourselves we can do 
nothing, yet we “can do all things through Christ 
who strengtheneth.” And so we go forward with our 
hands in His and our confidence in Him. We are 
now responsible for all the Christian work among 
the thousands of East Indians in this part of 
Jamaica known as the East End, practically all of 
three parishes. The Indians with whom we labor 
are scattered along 90 miles of coast line and more 
or less back into the interior. Who will come up 
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to the help of the Lord against the mighty in this 
part of His field? God forbid that you should sin 
against the Lord in ceasing to pray for us and this 
work. J. W. Forp. 


Christian Endeavor in Jamaica 


Christian Endeavor is one of the strongest influ- 
ences in the religious life of Jamaica that makes for 
interdenominational fellowship. 
force for the deepening of the spiritual life of the 
young people of the island. 
the Jamaica Christian Endeavor Union, some eight- 
een or more years ago, Friends have had much to do 
with the w orking of the organization. Gilbert Farr, 
when here, hel} ed to form the wnion and to prepare 
its first i astion. Others of the Friends mis- 
sionaries have from time to time been more or less 
prominent in the working of the union and its con- 
ventions, one haying served as president, and others 
having been on the council. 

It was through the influence of a Friend that the 
interstate field secretary, Karl Lehmann, visited the 
island in the interests of Christian Endeavor work in 
Third month and Fourth month this year and brought 
a rich blessing to many lives in broadening their 
vision of the possibilities of service for Christ and 
the Church and in instructing them in methods of 
service and soul-winning. His visit brought much 
more than a passing wave of inspiration and encour- 
agement. It marks, we believe, the beginning of a 
definite and. permanent advance in Christian life and 
service. 

In the four weeks he was on the island he traveled 
about 500 miles, 420 of them by buggy, and delivered 
over 125 addresses, some to large local conventions 
where over 1,000 young people gathered to hear him. 

The definite’ lines of advance may be tabulated as 
follows: 


It also is a strong | 


From the formation of | 


ovether j in Christian unity the young 


' A drawing 
f the various parts of the island. This 


people’s work 
we expect to ¢ontinue. 

Temperance agitation, both for individual pledges 
for total abstinence and "for the purpose of obtaining 
better legislation. Messages were sent both by wire 
and by letter to the Governor and the Legislative 
Couneil now in session on this great question. 

The plans to organize departmental work in the 
various local unions to promote the temperance and 
other movements. | 

The definite starting of the efficiency campaign 
among the young people of the Jamaica societies. 
In Pine the rating of the Seaside Friends Society 
it was found to be at 65 per cent. before beginning 
the campaign. * : 

The deepenimp of individual usefulness of ie 
Endeavorers along lines of the personal spirituality 
by enlisting above 200 members of the Quiet Hour 
Comrades, and in leading them to consecrate their 
lives to individual work for individuals. This work 
was the result of many of the precious Quiet Hour 
services held in the many places [Mr.] Lehmann 
visited. 

But, perhaps the one thing in which he left the 
most lasting impression of his visit was in the begin- 
ning of a fund for the purpose of continuing such 
work as this he has begun. ‘This is the “Jamaica 
Field Secretary Fund.” It was thought at first that 
with what help [Mr.] Lehmann may be able to get 
in the home land, we might be able to raise $300 for 
this purpose. But when he came to give his final 
report to the Jamaica council, it was ioane that the 
Endeavorers who had been given an opportunity to 
pledge their support to this fund had already pledged 

$250. We believe we will be able to raise a larger 
sum than at first hoped for, and be able to accompli 
thereby much more efficient service for the Master 
in our Jamaica Christian Endeavor Societies. 


J. W. Forp. 


Chings of Interest Anvong Ourselves 


Prof. John Howard will remain as Principal of Friends 
Academy, Fowler, Kans., for next year. His assistant will 
be Grace Taylor Gibson. 

* *K Ox 

Rufus M. Jones delivered the Baccalaureate address at Guil- 
ford College the 26th inst. He expects to be in attendance 
at Nebraska Yearly Meeting. 

er ae} 

Bloomingdale (Ind.) Quarterly Meeting was held the 17th 
to 19th inst. A good degree of interest was manifested in 
the various departments of work. Wm. Smith, of Westfield 
was in attendance. The membership of this quarterly meeting 
is over I,200. . 

x ok x 

Joseph Elkinton, Philadelphia, attended the meeting at 
Glens Falls, N. Y., the 1oth inst. He and his wife were en 
route from the Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference to Lake 
George. They expect to refurn through the Catskills to their 
summer home at Lake Pocono, Pa. 


Hannah James, Springdale, Iowa, celebrated her ninety-fifth 
birthday on the roth inst. She is a birthright Friend and an 
elder in Springdale Meeting. About half a hundred of her 
neighbors met and reminded her of the event. 

John and Mary R. Pearson are in usual health. 
recovering slowly from her broken arm. 

Elvira Negus is still bedfast since first of the year, and 
shows but little change. 


The latter is 


a ee 


Dr. William H. Pritchard, of Gallipolis, Ohio, has severed 
his connection with the Ohio State Hospital for Epileptics, 
where he has been superintendent and chief physician for 
eight years and has now begun a private practice in Gallip- 
olis. He with another physician has undertaken the manage- 
ment of a private. hospital. 

William H. Pritchard is the son of Calvin W. and Esther 
Tuttle Pritchard. The former was an editor of the “Chris- 
tian Worker” in years gone by before the paper was merged 
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with the “Friends Review” as “The Ameri 

mother, Esther Tuttle Pritchard, was 

Friends minister of the last generation. 
* * * 


also a well-known 


Ferrisburg Quarterly Meeting was held at Ferrisburg, Vt., 
the 11th and 12th inst. 

Geo. B. Evans, from Purchase Quarter, was present and 
his messages were helpful and inspiring. David Barton, 
from Montreal, and Joshua Bull, from Fa tnham, were also 
present. 

At the meeting on Ministry and Oversight the subject for 
discussion was “The Weaknesses of our Churches and their 
Remedy.” David Barton gave the opening message, and 
Edwin Meader and Geo. Evans followed! : 

The entertainment furnished by Ferrisburg Friends was 
generous. A bountiful meal was furnished at the meeting 
house Seventh-day. 


* * 


Dr. Geo. F. DeVol, writing from Nanking, China, under 
date of Fourth month 22, 1912, thus Feiers to the illness 
and decease of Dr. Gaynor. 

“Our beloved Dr. Lucy Gaynor has Been very low with 
typhus (famine) fever for twenty-one days and in that time 
I have been back and forth from Luho to Nanking four times. 
The great anxiety and the many calls and constant inter- 
tuptions has made it well nigh impossible to write a report. 
(Accompanying this letter was his annual report). Dr. Gaynor 
went to be with her Lord about midnight, April 20th. — She. 
had the best of care and all was done for her that could be, 
but on the last night her fever went higher and higher until 
it reached nearly 109°, when she died. The funeral will be 
today. We are preparing for a very large gathering of her 
friends, both Chinese and foreign. Her life was given for 
all who were most in need. She contracted this fearful 
disease working among the destitute refugees in the Red 
Cross hospital in the Manchu city. Thousands will mourn her 
loss. Her life work for Chinese women and children had 
reached its climax. We believe her death will greatly impress 
those who knew her and inspire them to good work and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 


xk * x 


Salem Quarterly Meeting (of the “Smaller Body”) was 
held at Salem, Ohio, the 11th inst. This quarterly meeting is 
composed of four monthly meetings, Middleton, Salem, New 
Garden and Upper Springfield. The large meeting-house was 
well fillea. After a considerable season of solemn waiting 
worship, several of the ministers were engaged in acceptable 
vocal service. But the business meeting was the one that 
seemed most impressive. 

In addition to the reading and answering of the first, second 
and eighth Queries and some routine business, Jesse Edger- 
ton returned his minute issued in Second Month for religious 
service in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, etc.; and Harry E. 
Moore one issued in Eleventh month last for service within 
the limits of Western Iowa and Kansas Yearly Meetings, and 
Hickory Grove Quarterly Meeting in Iowa. Rachel E. Cope 
was liberated for religious service in New England and Can- 
ada Yearly Meetings, and Harry E. Moore was also liberated 
for like service in those yearly meetings, and some other ser- 
vice that Truth might require. 

Another minister of this quarterly meeting, Esther Fowler, 
is now laboring in the British Islands. 

An elderly Friend in the quarterly meeting recalled the fact 
that within his recollection there was a time when not one 
recorded minister belonged to this quarterly meeting. Now 
there are eight. 
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The following items are from Fairmount, Ind.: 

President Robert L. Kelly, of Earlham College, visited 
and inspected Fairmount Academy buildings on the 5th inst. 
and seemed well pleased with the beautiful and convenient 
improvements. 

Richard Haworth attended an important meeting of the 
Five Years Meeting’s Committee on Bible School Literature 
in New York City, the roth inst. 

The remarks of Mattie Cammack Gibson, of Jonesboro and 
Richard Haworth, the 12th inst., were in keeping with the 
observance of Mothers’ Day. 

William G. Hubbard, of Columbus, Ohio, preached at 
Friends Meeting, Fairmount, Indiana, on the 5th, and on 
Second-day morning attended chapel at the Academy and 
gave the students a splendid address on the subject of Peace. 

Thomas Elsa Jones, a young minister of Fairmount, Ind., 
who will graduate from Earlham College in Sixth month, 
has won a scholarship in a college in Hartford, Conn., and 
will enter that school next year. 

Also, Mark Baldwin, who will graduate from Earlham 
College in Sixth month, has been awarded ‘a scholarship to 
Ogden Graduate School of Science, Chicago University. It 
was given in recognition of thoroughness in his studies and 
for original work done in geology. 

The members of the Faculty of Fairmount Academy have 
been asked by the Board of Trustees to retain their positions 
for the coming year. Charles L. Coffin, principal and instruc- 
tor in agricultural department; William Coahran, professor 
in English literature; Benjamin Purviance, Science; Dora 
Ellis, Languages; Addie Wright, Domestic Science and His- 
tory; Cordia Davis, Vocal Music and Drawing; Edith Phillipy, 
Music. 

* ok x 

It will be a comfort to many American Friends to know 
that a special effort is to be made to keep up a live meeting at 
Devonshire House, London, the year round. The following 
is taken from a report of the recent session of the London 
and Middlesex Quarterly Meeting appearing in The Friend 
(London) : 

“Alfred T. Alexander reminded Friends that the matter 
had been raised about three years ago, and some effort had 
been made to help the meeting; but the arrangement then 
made for visitation had gradually lapsed, and now, on account 
of deaths, the meeting was more in need of help than ever. 
Last Sunday the attendance was 23, of whom 9 were visitors; 
in summer the regular attenders were apt to be not more than 
half a dozen, with at least double that number of visitors. 
These visitors naturally expected to find a representative 
meeting at the headquarters of the Society; one could imagine 
from the figures quoted what their feelings were likely to 
be. He was sometimes the only Friend sitting facing the 
meeting, and he felt that other Friends should be there to 
help the meeting and to welcome visitors. The crucial diffi- 
culty arose in the summer, and became acute in July, August 
and September, when regular attenders are liable to be away, 
and numbers of visitors from America and elsewhere are 
always present. These American Friends seldom contribute 
to the vocal ministry of the meeting. Some of the visitors 
are not Friends at all and have never before attended a 
Friends meeting. The visitors’ book contained recent signa- 
tures of 32 people who gave addresses in the United States, 
3 in Australia, 2 in Switzerland, 4 in Ireland, 1 in Italy, 
and 14 in other parts of England. On the first Sunday 
of this year the visitors included 2 from America, 1 from 
Brighton, 1 from Ireland and 1 from Turkey. Anticipating 
the possible suggestion that the meeting should be closed, 
A. T. Alexander said that Devonshire House was by no means 
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a poor meeting in spiritual power and influence; visitors 
came expecting to find a meeting there, and they ought to 
find one. He appealed to the quarterly meeting to make 
arrangements for Friends to attend and help Devonshire 
House meeting, to welcome visitors, to answer their inquiries 
about the history of the Society, as well as to show them 
the premises at Devonshire House. 
“The quarterly meeting appointed a few Friends to arrange 
for the Devonshire House First-day meeting to be visited.” 
It should be noted in this connection that there are a score 
or more of meetings in suburban London, all of which gladly 
welcome visitors. A list of these meetings, together with the 
time of holding them, can be secured from the secretary of 
the Central Standing Committee, Edward Harold Marsh, 136 
Bishopsgate, London, 
* OK Ox 


The following are extracts from the reports to the Asso- 
ciated Executive Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs, for 
Second month: 

The superintendent writes that it would be a source of 
great encouragement to the missionaries to hear from mem- 
bers of the committee and those who are interested in the 
Indian work, as they feel keenly the continual and close 
contact with unchristian people. 

Eber Hobson: and his wife have closed their series of 
meetings at the various stations. They found the winter's 
work very pleasant and profitable. Their association with the 
Indians was peculiarly intimate, as Mrs. Hobson is part 
Indian. 

From all the stations come the report of heavy storms, 
with the snow drifted so high that it was impossible to hold 
all the regular services and do the usual amount of visiting.: 

At the Modoc mission the meetings have been well at- 
tended, especially the evening meetings. During the evening 
neetings several have asked for the prayers of the Christian 
people, while many of the new converts have prayed and tes- 
tified in public. 

At the Ottawa mission during the special meetings held by 
Eber Hobson, eleven persons, three of whom were Indians 
owned Christ as their Saviour. An active part was taken by 
some of the young men, without any urging and many lives 
were touched in this way. The new missionaries among the 
Ottawas, Clyde W. and Retta M. Likes have reeeived a warm 
welcome into most of the homes. They have newly organized 
the Sabbath School and the people seem much interested. 

Mr. Woodall, an Indian neighbor of the mission family 
at Hillside, donated a day’s plowing. He promised to bring 
his family to the meetings as soon as the weather permits. 
As there are many unmarried men in the neighborhood, a 
Men’s Social was held and those present seemed to enjoy 
the games that were played and the lunch. 

Joe Ambler, one of the oldest Iowa Indians, died very 
suddenly of a chill. He was a good man and respected by all 
who knew him. He said that he was ready to die and not 
afraid. He was converted some time in last year. Many of 
his friends, both Indians and whites, were present at the 
funeral. Special meetings were held at Joe Springer’s, a 
leader of the tribe. He has changed wonderfully and is 
standing by the Wootens in their work. He has been very 


faithful in holding meetings among the Sac and Fox tribes | 


and needs encouragement. 
During meetings among the Otoes one evening after the 


congregation had been dismissed, two Indians came back and 


asked the Mayos to sing for them “It is well with my soul.” 
After singing there was a season of prayer and the Indians 
went away, carrying Testaments. The Indians do not seem 
to be able to learn how to care for their health and during 


fas been a siege of la grippe and pneumonia. 
One old Indian woman died of pneumonia. ‘The family went 
away to a Peota meeting and left her without care and fire 
and she died after two days illness. There is a great need 
for Bibles, Testaments and tracts for the Otoes. 

At Kickapoo, Elizabeth Test. has been very busy visiting 
the Indians and earing for the children who have been having 
the whooping cough. Myra Frye’s mother, Kesheketha, has 
recently been converted. She is very happy in her new life 
and will be a great help to the two daughters, younger than 
Myra, who were converted at the Shawnee mission. 

The quarantine has been raised among the Osages and the 
Williams have had many meetings since then. On the eleventh 


the cold there 


_ 


of the month they held a meeting at one of the chief’s houses 


at Mickey’s camp. He said that he wanted them to come 
often and talk to the boys, that he wanted “to be good and 
go to the good place.” 


Born | 
Neave.—To Allen J., and Ethel Raiford Neave, of Hughes- 
ville, Maryland, Fifth month 16, 1912, a daughter, Marguerite 
Virginia. 


Married 


LAMB-Woopy.—At Bloomingdale, Ind., Fifth month 16, 
1912, Clarence V. Lamb and Ruby Woody. 


Bird 

Frazier—At Thomasville, N. C., Fourth month 15, 1912, 
Edward Winston Frazier, son of Isaac and Mary Frazier, in 
his eighty-sixth year. The deceased had for more than fifty 
years been a faithful worker in the Bible school and church. 
He was a strong and untiring advocate of peace, temperance 
and righteous living, and was an elder of Springfield Monthly 
Meeting for many years. 

Horxins—At his residence near Darlington, Md., Fifth 
month 11, 1912, Ephraim Hopkins, M.D., in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age. He was an esteemed member and clerk of 
Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, .was a ripe scholar, with 
sound judgment and was tactful in his contact with humanity, 
thus he combined those qualities of heart and head which are 
calculated to strengthen the confidential relations between 
physician and patient. 


A BREATH BETWEEN. 


So far hast thou gone since the morning broke; - 
So far with the mornings long ago, 
F’en with the first that the new world woke 
With the gladdening light of the sun’s warm glcw, 
And the wall that hides thee, men call Death; 
But there is only a breath between—my breath, 


So far hast thou gone since the noonday came; 
So far with the glory that is to be; ‘ 
With a thousand years, as a day the same; 
From earthly fetters forever free; 
And the wall that hides thee, men call Death; 
But there’s only a breath between—my breath. 


So near art thou come since the darkness fell; 
So close is my spirit folded to thee! 

Touch may not feel and speech cannot tell; 
Fast bound in the Infinite Love are we; 

And the veil that hides thee, men call Death; 

And it is but a breath between—my breath. 
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Nets in Brief i 


America’s greatest achievement’ in 
Panama, observes the New York Times, 
is not the digging of the canal, but the 
demonstration that any region in the 
tropics, no matter how deadly ‘its ch- 
mate, can be made a place where men 
can live and work in reasonable ‘safety. 

x x 

“Baby-Saving Show” is not the most 

dignified title that can be imagined, but 


_ it is the name that has been given to 


something that is expected to be a mile- 
stone in the advancement of Philadel- 
phia. All of last week there was in the 
Quaker City a demonstration, by means 
of educational exhibits, lectures, and 
moving-pictures, of what can bel done 
to reduce infant mortality. Those who 
have made a study of the subject esti- 
mate that half of those who die can be 
saved. 
x * x 

Some interesting experiments were 
lately made in England to test the 
homing instinct of crabs. At a recent 
meeting of the eastern sea fisheries com- 


mittee a report was given by Mr. Don- 


nison, fisheries inspector, of his investi- 
gations in this field. In 1910 he released 
nearly 2,000 crabs at different points 
along -the Norfolk and Lincolnshire 
coasts, each with a label attached, and 
rewards were paid to fishermen for 
returning them. It is rather remarkable 
that more than a fifth have already been 
recaptured, but it is more extraordinary 
that one of then had traveled 08 miles. 
* x 


_A sensible measure on general prin- 
ciples is the action of the navy depart- 
ment in sending the Birmingham to 
patrol the iceberg zone of the Atlantic 
and send warnings of danger. The 
removal of the lanes still farther south 
should practically eliminate danger so 
far as the great liners are concerned, 
but there are many vessels that have to 
navigate in the higher latitudes, and 
this is a year of exceptional peril for 
them. Yet ‘this exceptional risk is in a 
way an element of safety. Most of 
these vessels are not pressed for time, 
and can pick their way gingerly among 
the floes, stopping at night in thick 
weather till the region of danger is past. 


“The trouble with the problem of the 
feeble-minded,” says Joseph H. Choate, 
“is that there are so many of us.” 

* ok * 

The youth who was smoking a cigar- 
ette opposite the monkey’s cage took 
another from his pocket. “Would it do 
any harm,” he asked, “if I offered him 
one of these?” “Not a bit,” responded 
the attendant, “he wouldn’t touch it. A 
monkey isn’t half as big a fool as he 
looks.” . 


Notire. 


The Minnesota Summer School of 
Missions will open on Fourth-day, Sixth 
month 12th, and close Third-day, Sixth 
month 18th, in the Olivet Congregational 
Church of Merriam Park, St. Paul. A 
program of unusual interest has been 
prepared. (Mrs.) D. B. Wells, of Chi- 
cago, will lecture on the foreign study 
book. “China’s New Day”; Carrie Barge, 


of Delaware, Ohio, will present the_ 


? 
>: 


fe : 
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Bd Pe 
tudies on the home book, “Mormonism 
he Islam of America’; and Grace Lind- 
ev, of New York City will conduct the 
sible study, which will consist of a 
eries Of lessons founded on The Acts 
f the Apostles. There will be a story 
nour each morning with model stories 
or interesting children in mission work, 
nd we feel that we have been very for- 
unate in securing a number of mission- 
tries to tell us some true stories from 
real life. Any one living in the neigh- 
orhood of the Twin Cities or any one 
‘isiting in this vicinity will find these 
sessions well worth attending. The ex- 
pense is one dollar for the week or 25 
cents pay admission. Address all in- 
aviries to) (Mrs.) J. H. Mills, 5 E. 25th 
Sm ae os Minn. 

» Acice C. Wess, Cor, Sec. 


~ _—— 


N oft Publications. 


South American Problems, by Robert 
E. Speer. Publishers, The Student 
Volunteer Movement, New York. Price, 


ic 

It is well that conditions in non- 
Christian lands are receiving fresh treat- 
ment in missionary literature. The 
more intimate and general knowledge 
that has been gained in the last decade 
or two gives opportunity jor fairer esti- 


-mates, and guides to better planning of 


the missionary enterprise. It it with 
this spirit that Robert i. Speer dis- 
cusses South American Problems. “We 
need, first of all,” so he says, “to look 
squarely at the truth. That is what is 
attempted here. It is not attempted 
in any Pharisaical spirit. It is attempted 
with full acceptance of the principle, 
‘With what judgment ye judge, ye shall 
be judged.’ No honest American can 
flinch from the straightest and sternest 
judgment of his nation, and will not 
for a moment dodge the reaction upon 
himself of the contention of this book.” 
The author believes that Protestantis 
still has a message for Catholic coun- 
tries. i . 


+8 

Principles of Bao tics, by F. W. Tatis- 

sig. Publishers, The Macmillan Co.; 
two volumes, $4.00 net. 

Of all the numerous works on the 
subject, Prof. Taussig’s new book on 
the “Principles of Economics” is unex- 
celled in its power to sustain the interest 
of an average reader. The author has 
made good his avowed purpose, which 
he states as follows: “I have tried in 
this book to state the principles of 
economics in such form that they shall 
be comprehensible to an educated and 
‘ntelligent person who has not before 
made any systematic study of the sub- 


ject.” " 


The work possesses three character- 
istics which make a strong appeal. (1) 
It is not cumbered with technical or 
supplementary material. Every para- 
graph contributes vitally to the unfolding 
of the theme under dicussion. (2) The 
diction is clear and illustrations are 
taken as a rule from actual economic 
conditions especially in America; and 
(3) In every detail the work bears the 
jarks of mature scholarship. 


_ The work is divided into eight books 


as. follows: 
Book I. 
duction. 
Book II. Value and Exchange. 


The Organization of Pro- 
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Book III. Money and the Mechanism 
of Exchange. 
Book IV. International Trade. 


Book V. The Distribution of Wealth. 


Book VI. Problems of Labor. 

Book VII. Problems of Economic 
Organization. 

Book VIII. Taxation. 


Prof. ‘Taussig might be classed as a 
conservative economist writing from the 
American standpoint. He is more 
lenient to a protective tariff and looks 
with less favor upon the socializing of 
our institutions than many of his con- 
temporaries. His work is likely to find 
a large and permanent place in our 


economic literature. 


Yearly Mectings in 1912 


Oregon Yearly Meeting, at Newberg, 
Ore., Sixth month 13th. Julius C. Hod- 
son, Clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

California Yearly Meeting at Whittier, 
Cal., Sixth month 25th. John Chaw- 
yer, Clerk, 765 Summit Avenue, Pasa- 
lena, Cal. 

New England Yearly Meeting at Vas- 
salboro, Maine, Sixth month 26th. Wal- 
ter S. Meader, Clerk, Gonic, N. H. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, at Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 27th. Wil- 
‘iam Harris, Clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, Clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, at Wil- 
nington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
Albert J. Brown, Clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Damascus, 
Dhio, Eighth month .2zoth. Edward 
Mott, Clerk, 2734 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. : 


Fd Iowa Yearly Meeting, at Oskaloosa, 


fowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, 
{nd., Ninth month rith. George H. 
Moore, Clerk, Westfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at. Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Timothy 
Nicholson, Clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, at Lawrence, 
<an., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ey, Clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Five Years Meeting, at Indianapolis, 
‘nd., Tenth month rs5th. James Wood, 
Clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
nore, Md., Eleventh month 15th. Allen 
“. Thomas, Clerk, Haverford, Pa. 
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SU BSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


WANTED—A young or middle-aged woman 
to care for two small children and assist with 
housekeeping. Mrs. L. E. Parxer, Relay, Md. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS DESIRED in a re- 
find home in Washington. Very convenient to 
car line and Union Station. Laura N. WILs0n, 
46 bakes St., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE- Farm of 2911, acres, 3 miles from 
Eudora, Douglas Co., Kansas. Eudora is a 
good town of 600 population, 35 miles west of 
Kansas City, on main line of A. T. & S. Fe 
R. R., 2 miles to Friends’ Church and Academy 
at Hesper. 220 acres good farming land, bai- 
ance timber and pasture, part of which could 
be cleared and farmed ; creek through pasture. 
Watered by three w ells near houses, and never 
failing spring in feed lots. Two houses, tele- 
phone and rural delivery, two barns, corn 
crib for 3,000 bushels, wood house, hog and 
cattle sheds, and other buildings. Good orchard 

and small fruits. 

Nearly 200 rods of tilling in on the place. 
This is one of the best stock and grain farms 
in eastern Kansas. Will grow anything Price, 
ai 500. 00 - Address owner, Cray B. Harris, 

2D. No: i Eudora, Kans. 


Fists Who Believe in Good 
Environment as well as 
a Good Farm 


320 acres in stone’s throw of well estab; 
lished Friends’Academy. Strong meeting. 
Three miles from R. R. station. 

too acres level alfalfa land, 10 to 18 ft. 
to water; 220 acres slightly rolling all good 
black soil; three miles hog wire; house ; 
granary; barn; good wind break; hog 
shed and twowells. 280 acres in cultiva- 
tion. 15 acres in alfalfa. 


Price $37.50 peracre. Terms resonable. 


I Own This Farm 


Address ROY O. COPPOCK 
ENGLEWOOD - Clark County - KANSAS 


PHONE cog Sjons 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


@ Try some of our attractive Class Day 
and Commencement Programs this year. 


Let us know your needs early. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


PRINTING and ENGRAVING 
921-923 Filbert Street -- PHILADELPHIA 


WiltiamS. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
mas S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


a a aRED TYPEWRITING AND 


MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
1204 Flibert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
BELL TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


HO! FOR IDAHO! 
CHEAP EXCURSIONS 


—=For FRIENDS to—= 
Boise Quarterly Meeting 


JUNE 18th and SEPTEMBER 23d 


All Friends who desire 


HEALTH 


Mild climate, short winters, dry pure air; ‘‘climate about like southern 


Virginia and Oklahoma,” and All Friends who desire 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Such as rich soil, great harvests, ‘‘ milk and honey,’ where orchards yield 
tremendous income, should join these excursions to southwestern “Sunny 
Idaho.’ For full particulars about Excursions and country address 


WM. G. HUBBARD, Columbus, Ohio 
or E. F. LARSON, Nampa, Idaho 


FOR SALE | 


Modern home adjoining Earlham | 
ON SOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 


College Campus. Social and educa- | 

i forty years. We collect and remit interest wherever 
Honal ad ante unsurpassed: | Investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 
| 7 
/ 
| 


MRS. F. S. BUTLER 
218 College Avenue, RICHMOND, INDIANA | 


The Provident Life «« Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 
Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. Collects and Remits Incomes, 

Pays Interest on Deposits, Receipts without charge for 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, wills deposited, 

Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwaré 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. Assumes Care of Real Estate. — 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

J. THOMAS MOORE, Mer. Insurance Dept. 
WILLIAM C. CRAIGH, Title Officer. 
JOHN -WAY, Assistant Treasurer 

J. SMITH HART, Insurance Supervisor, 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, JR. MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
ASA S. WING JOHN B. MORGAN HENRY H. COLLINS 
WILLIAM LONGSTRETH FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE LEVI L. RUE 

ROBERT M. JANNEY JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN GEORGE WOOD 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS CHARLES H. HARDIN® 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres. and 
Asst. Trust Officer. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 
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FOUL Such—” 


They are idols of hearts and of households, 
They are angels of God in disguise ; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 
His glory still gleams in their eyes; 
Those truants from home and from Heaven 


They have made me more manly and mild; 


And I know now how Jesus could liken 


The kingdom of God to a child. 


When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 
The little ones gather around me, 
To bid me good night and be kissed ; 
Oh, the little white arms that- encircle 
My neck in their tender embrace, 
Oh, the smiles that are halos of Heaven, 
Shedding the sunshine of love on my face. 


—C. M. Dickinson. 
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The International Bible School Hesson 


RNA 


SECOND QUARTER. LESSON XI. 


SIXTH MONTH 16, IQI2. 


CHRIST’S WITNESS TO JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


MaAtTrHew IT: 


2-109. 


GoLpDEN ‘TEx't.—Among them that are born of women there 
is none greater than John: yet he that is but little in the 


Kingdom of God is greater than he. 


Duke 74.25 GR. sv. Js 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Sixth month roth. 


Matt. I1: 2-19. 


Third-day. John the forerunner. 


Christ’s witness to John. 


Mark 1: 1-8 


Fourth-day. John’s ministry, Luke 3: 7-14. 


Fifth-day. John’s witness to Christ. 
Sixth-day. Jesus’s commendation of John. 
Seventh-day. John’s death. 

First-day. Faithfulness unto death. 


Time.—Summer, A. D. 28. 


Place—Somewhere in Galilee. John 
in Macherus, on the east of the Dead 
Sea. 

Parallel Accounts.—Luke 
16; 7: 31-35. 

John the Baptist is’ without question 
one of the most interesting characters 
in the New Testament. His sincerity, 
his boldness, his humility, his conscien- 
tious belief in his mission, his faith- 
fulness to apprehended duty, mark him 
out as a great man. Beyond a short 
paragraph in Josephus, who adds little 
to the Gospel account, except the name 
of the fortress in which John was con- 


: 18-28; 16: 


fined by Herod we know nothing of | 
John’s history except what is related | 


in the New Testament. He lived in a 
time of transition. “In some of his 
utterances we may find traces of the 
old period; in others longing for the 
new; and in bringing them together, 
we may find different views which can- 
not always be made Derieay to har- 
monize.’ 

John was of the same ree as Elijah. 
He was an ascetic, a stern enemy of 
sin and a reprover of the sinner. Little 
love seems to have moved him. It 
should be noted that he never claimed 
the power of working miracles, nor, 
so far as we know, did his disciples 
ever attribute miraculous power to him. 
Ascetic though he was, hesdid not 
preach asceticism to others, except, per- 
haps, to his immediate disciples. 


2. “In prison.” Macherus, a fortress 
east of the northern part of the Dead 
Sea. We learn this from Josephus. 
“Sent two of his disciples.” It is evident 
that he was not harshly treated. Herod 
Antipas imprisoned him partly for He- 
rodias’ sake, and partly for political 
reasons, on account of the excitement 
his preaching had stirred up. Compare 
Matta rata: 


3. The emphasis is upon “Thou.” 
“That, ‘cometh, aR) SV. elt) has abeen 
questioned whether it was John’s faith 
that was failing or his patience. Good 
scholars take each side. In regard to 
the former view, it may be said that 
had John doubted, why should he have 
sent to Jesus. An impostor would cer- 
tainly have claimed to be the Messiah. 
While it is impossible to speak decidedly. 
it would seem more likely that it was 
John’s patience that was failing. He 
thought that Jesus should have openly 
claimed to be the Messiah. 


Matt. 14: 


peeve 


John 1: 29-34. 

Luke 7: 24-35. 
I-12. 

Reyae2cao-its 


4, 5. The message is a symbolical one. 
Note that all the works mentioned are 
deeds of mercy; not one the deed of 
a person such as the Jews expected a 
Messiah to be. It seems quite clear 
that John held the old idea as to the 
nature of the Kingdom and of the 
Messiah. “John is to be shown that 
Jesus is still carrying on the message 
that the kingdom is at hand and is open 
to all.” A warning follows in verse 5. 

6. “Blessed is he, whosoever shall 
find none occasion of stumbling in me.” 
It is John who is meant. 

7, 8. Jesus at once begins to remove 
any unfavorable impression concerning 
John, which may have arisen in the 
minds of his hearers. “Did ye go into 
the wilderness to see a man easily 
swayed by prejudice or current events? 
Or a man who wished to live luxu- 
riously? 

9. “You know you went to see and 


| hear a man you believed to be a prophet. 


He was, I tell you, more than a prophet.” 
10. “This is he.” John was more 

than a prophet, inasmuch as he was 

also the forerunner of the Messiah. 

tr. A wonderful tribute to John. The 
greatness refers, of course, to character 
and service. “Least,” “but little.’ R: V. 
With all his greatness John did not 
recognize the true character of the 
Messiah; he was outside the Kingdom. 
He that is little inside the Kingdom 
stands in an order of life higher than 
the highest. outside, and has greater 
privileges, and nearer access to God, 
because he understands what the King- 
dom means. “The smallest of the trulv 
great is greater than the greatest of the 
little.” 

12, This verse is not easy of inter- 
pretation; by comparing it with Luke 
(16: 16), where it is used in another 
connection, it seems to mean the .im- 
petuous eagerness with which men fired 
by the message from God press into the 
Kingdom. John’s preaching had sent 
men to Jesus. 


13, 14. The Law and the Prophets 
directed men towards the Kingdom, 
while John brought them to the very 
gates. “This is Elijah.” That is, in the 
spirit of Elijah. 

16-19. “This generation.” The Phari- 
sees, the formalists. They are the child- 
ren who sit in the market place and find 
fault. “John comes in his sternness, 
and they want him to play at festivals. 
Jesus comes, sharing in social life and 
its joys, and they want him to play at 


funerals.” Everything must be done 
according to their preconceived notions 
or it is wrong. “And wisdom is justi- 
fied by her works.” R. V. If this read- 
ing be adopted the sentence means, 
Divine wisdom is justified by the effects 
produced on the lives of the disciples 
of John and of Jesus. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH I6, IQ12. 
THE DUTY OF BEING PLEASANT 
IRA, iG eo Ticey 
DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
SIXTH MONTH IOTH. 


II. A merry heart. Prov. 15: 12-14. 

Lt Suppressing unpleasantness. 
John 16. 

IV. Cheer in trial. Acts 27: 21-25, 
36. 

V. Songs in captivity. Acts 16: 
22-25. 

VI. A singing heart. Eph. 5: 18-2r. 

VII. The soft word. Prov. 15: 1 


How can we change our dispositions? 

How are unselfishness and pleasant- 
ness related? 

How does pleasantness affect us, and 
others? 


POINTERS. 
It costs something to be pleasant— 
but it pays. 
Sete haa 
It is our duty to be pleasant because 


we can, and because it is an ingredient 
of the Christian spirit. 


ae ke 
There are some unpleasant tasks for 
everyone, but they should be done 


pleasantly—to be pleasant amid_ trying 
circumstances is often a more impera- 
tive duty than when surroundings are 
agreeable. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Be pleasant every morning until 10 
o’clock, and the rest of the day will 
take care of itself. 

x kx 


Cheerfulness is like money well ex- 
pended in charity; the more we dis- 
pense of it, the greater our, possession. 
——Victor Hugo. 

* kx 


I’ve made it a practice to put all my 
worries down in the bottom of my 
heart, then set on the lid an’ smile— 
Alice Hegan Rice. 

<a 


A cheerful word will smooth a frown, 
A blithe word stop a tear; 
A laugh may go resounding- down e 
The dull aisles of a year. 
—Stacy E. Baker. 
ok ik Tk 


.The time to be cheery and bright is 
when other folks are idown in ‘the 
mouth. It doesn’t take much grace to 
take sunny views of life when every- 
thing goes well. The.time when it 
takes a whole heart full of love to see 
the bright side is when shadows lie 
thick everywhere and the way seems 
shut up with a thick, black-brier hedge. 
If you can be cheery then, you are in 
just the right place and doing the work 
God wants you to do.—Edgar L. Vin- 
cent. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 
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The Cost of the Tower 


In the absence of the usual editorial contributor, 
the present writer has been asked to contribute, and 
will take the opportunity to speak of a practical 
problem that has for some time engaged his thought. 

When Christ asked His disciples to give up every- 
thing to follow Him, He added: “For which of you, 
desiring to build a tower, doth not first sit down and 
count the cost, whether he have wherewith to com- 
plete it?’ Evidently influenced by these words, 


Shakespeare wrote: 

“When we mean to build, we first survey the plot, then 
draw_the model; and when we see the figure of the house, 
then must we rate the cost of the erection.” 


Of similar import is the time-honored query: “Are 
Friends careful to live within the bounds of their 
circumstances, and to keep to moderation in their 
trade or business ?” 

Thus in our uttermost sacrifices for the Kingdom, 
as well as in our ordinary business transactions, we 
are urged to count the cost. Such advice should be 
heeded by the Society of Friends as a whole in order 
that unwise obligations may not be contracted and 
that the means at hand may do as great service as 
possible. ; 

We must recognize in the beginning that there is a 
limit to our resources. We are a small body, and 
most of our members are in very moderate circum- 
stances financially. This means that unless. we use 
care and consecrated business judgment in our plans 
there may be need for a future readjustment that 
will entail loss in many ways. 

The writer can best illustrate his point from the 
field of work with which he is most familiar. Not 
every yearly meeting can support a Friends college. 
It takes thousands of dollars to support a first-class 
college today where it took hundreds fifty years ago. 
Not even a small college can now maintain a proper 
educational standard without upwards of half a mil- 
lion dollars invested in property, equipment and 
endowment. 

Moreover, the small yearly meetings can no longer 
count on a few of the larger or wealthier ones to 
furnish money for projects that are out of all propor- 
tion to the resources of the former. Every yearly 
‘meeting today is making sacrifices to the limit of its 


| 


ability in order to expand and carry forward its own 
lines of Christian work. 

An effort is just now being made to raise a small 
Some 
Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting originated 
and earried forward the plan. 
inspiring to learn that the three most conservative 


sustaining fund for Pacific College, Oregon. 
It is interesting and 


yearly meetings appealed to gave most liberally, in 
spite of the difference in viewpoint between them and 
progressive Friends. A few other yearly meetings 
(as will be announced later) gave small contribu- 
tions, but most of them did not respond at all. But 
from those that gave and those that could not give 
came the reply that they were bearing burdens and 
facing responsibilities at home that entirely overtaxed 
their abilities. English Friends contributed with 
kind liberality, but they find themselves in exactly 
the same situation as American Friends, and feel 
rightly that we should count the cost of our own 
towers and be prepared to pay for them. 

As to colleges, this means that hereafter there must 
be a care about founding new ones. It should now 
be clearly understood that a condition has arisen 
wherein a yearly meeting that founds a college must 
be prepared to support it. It is impossible any longer 
to secure large sums in other yearly meetings. Recent 
solicitors have returned home empty-handed not 
because Friends are no longer liberal, but because 
their liberality is already overtaxed at home. 

In the face of this situation one feasible. plan has 
been suggested. A yearly meeting that cannot sup- 
port a first-class college can, with a comparatively 
small endowment, help its young people to attend a 
Friends college in a neighboring State. The yearly 
meeting in question would thus help the other college 
and at the same time secure educational advantages 
at far less cost than would be possible by supporting 
a college at home. Such a solution would be a fine 
stroke of statesmanship. 

This reference to our college situation bears upon 
all our plans. We must remember that our resources 
are limited and that each yearly meeting has its own 
burdens to bear. This means that there should be 
co-operation to the fullest degree. In the past the 
weaker yearly meetings have playned towers inde- 
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pendently and then expected others to co-operate in 
Great good has been accomplished 
But now we are ready for a more 


paying the cost. 
In many cases. 

We can co-operate in the making 
We have 


the organization to do this, and by doing it we can 


just co-operation. 
of plans as well as in carrying them out. 


avoid impossible undertakings and the loss thereby 
By planning for the a~vhole field we can 
save the expense of much unnecessary duplication. 
We can with united wisdom make better plans and 
thus build the towers of Zion greater and stronger. 


R. W. K 


entailed. 


Current Events and Comments 


A Message for the Times* 


The Swarthmore Lecture at the opening of London 
Yearly Meeting last week was delivered by T. R. 
Glover, of Cambrid ge. His theme, though not a 
familiar one among Friends, was of vital interest. 
He spoke on “The Nature and Purpose of a Christian 
Society.” He found in Jesus’ parable of the leaven 
a cue to the interpretation of Christian history. The 
rise and fall of sects, he said, is not unlike the 
bubbling of dough: 
stirring of life, some manifestation of a new conquest 
by the spirit of life within, of a new province claimed 
for the Kingdom of God—till the whole be leavened. 
And for every bubble that breaks—creed or ecclesi- 
astical system or society—there are those who mourn 
as if the Church itself were dead and done for. They 
are wrong. The life of the Church is not going to 
perish so long as its Founder lives and works.” 

He designated three central convictions as essen- 
tial elements in a living Church. ‘Where they have 
been abandoned, the Church has died aw ay; where 
they have been held, it has stood, and stood in power 
against all the forces that militate against it, in exact 
measure with the tenacity and faith with which it 
has held them.” These “convictions” are (1) Grace, 


which is defined as “the unceasing inflow of divine | 


love and power into the surrendered life, in such 
measure that, as Paul puts it, it abounds and more 
than abounds”; (2) the Incarnation, God in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself; and (3) the Judg- 
ment, that is, answering for a life measured by the 
standard of Christ. 

This led to a discussion of ‘The Individual in the 
Christian Society” and to the conclusion that it is 
necessary “‘to realize Jesus Christ by following Him, 
in three aspects at least—Jesus as Teacher, Jesus as 
Master, Jesus as Friend and Saviour.” 

In the third and last section of the discourse “The 
Place and Work of the Christian Society” or group 
effort was discussed. Christian Society is defined as 

“men and women living the new life, who draw 
together in the sheer joy that comes from sharing 
such a Friend” as Christ. The speaker pointed out 
that “There is an incaleulable element in every form 
of association—the group is a different thing from 


the_sum of its constituents, whether lower or higher, a6) 


* The Nature and* Purpose of a Christian Society, by T. R. 


Glover. Publishers, Headley Bros., London. For sale by The | 


Friends Book and Tract Committee, 144 East Twentieth St., 
New York, $.55. 


“Each new bubble means some | 


. 


and concluded that “if the world is to have an effec- 
tive chance of being brought to Christ, the Christian 
society is essential.” 

The message, however, must be positive. Christian 
society should “minister to men the glad news of 
God—of incarnation and redemption and grace 
abounding. A Church with such a message the world 
needs, and: for such a body men will give their lives. 
But if it offer faint ideals, or in hesitating voice plead 
for mere possibilities of higher life, if, in short, it 
has no more to say than copybooks tell us, then there 
is no place for it in an active world.” 

In discussing worship he said: “One or two things 
stand out. When it is real worship, common worship 
may take the individual soul a good deal further than 
it may go alone. We make the atmosphere for one 
another—courage, depression, hope, study, reflec- 
tion, or whatever it may be—and faith is, as a matter 
of fact, as liable to be helped or hindered by environ- 
ment. Prayer, when it is reality, and when it is 
the common aetivity in one place at one time of a 
community of like experience, may reach a higher 
plane than we have known before, not as a matter of 
mere emotion, but with results that do not pass away. 
Friendship and love are forces that have deep 
spiritual effects that endure; and where they come 
into play in a Christian society, in a common experl- 
ence of Christ and His saving power, in a common 
access to Him, it should not be surprising that the 
life of such a community may deeply affect the life 
of the individual and lift it upward into real doxology 
—that Emmaus, as it has been put, may become 
Emmanuel.” 

5 a 
The ‘Titanic’? Report 


The Senate Commerce Committee, which investi- 
gated the “Titanic” wreck, has submitted its report. 
Considerable discussion has been provoked by the 
section dealing with the conduct of the “Californian.” 
This steamship, according to the report, “was nearer 
the ‘Titanic’ than the nineteen miles reported by her 
captain, and that her officers and crew saw the distress 
signals of the “Titanic” and failed to respond to them 
in accordance with the dictates of humanity, inter- 
national usage, and the requirements of law.” The 
committee concludes that the “Californian” might 
have saved all the lost passengers and crew of the 
ship that went down. 

The report is undoubtedly too severe in its criti- 
cism of the “Californian,” since the shooting of 
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skyrockets are used for other forms of signaling than 
distress; nor did anyone at the time imagine that 
disaster was so imminent. However, it will be difhi- 
eult for the public to excuse Captain Lord tor 
neglecting to arouse his wireless operators and find 
out what the matter was. 

With its report the committee recommended that 
all ships carrying more than 100 passengers have two 
searchlights; that a revision be made of steamship 
inspection laws of foreign countries to the standard 
proposed in the United States; that every ship be 
required to carry sutticient lifeboats for all passengers 
and crew; that the use of wireless be regulated to 


prevent interference by amateurs, and that all ships 


have a wireless operator on constant duty. 

The committee also recommended that the captain 
of the “Carpathia” be given a vote of thanks and 
$1,000 as a testimony to gallantry and high efficiency 
at sea. On this latter recommendation the Senate 
acted without delay or debate. 


ot 
‘The Methodist Episcopal Conference Concludes 


_ After a month of discussion and legislation, the 
Methodist Episcopal General Conference came to an 
end in Minneapolis the early part of last week. One 
of the most widely discussed questions before the 
meeting was a proposition to alter the paragraph in 
the Discipline which condemns dancing, card-playing 
and theater attendance. It was finally decided to 
retain the paragraph for another four years, but the 
word “unchristian” was stricken from the title, so 
that the amusements upon which the church frowns 
are now designated as “imprudent conduct.” Three 
bishops were superannuated and eight new ones 
installed. To the great satisfaction of the colored 
people, one of these was a minister of their own 
race, W, P. Thirkield, of Washington, D. C. 

The conference decided to adopt a more aggressive 
policy of work among its young people, and Bible and 
mission classes are to be promoted, and institutes, 
which have been held in fifteen centers, will be 
enlarged to cover fifty strategic locations. The church 
also will do much-to support and strengthen country 
churches during the coming four years. The sta- 
tistics showed a small percentage of attendance of 
members in rural districts, and the prime importance 
of work there was recognized. The conference 
decided to raise a permanent fund of $1,000,000 for 
the pensioning of retired ministers and ministers’ 
widows. G. P. Eckman was chosen to succeed J. M. 
Buckley, the veteran editor of The Christian Advo- 
cate (N. Y.), and J. T. McFarland was retained as 
editor of Bible school publications. 

5 a 
Wilbur Wright Dead 

Wilbur Wright, one of the world’s leaders in solv- 
ing the aviation problem, died of typhoid fever at 
his home in Dayton, Ohio, the 30th ult. He was 
born near Millville, Indiana, in 1867. His father 
was a preacher, and afterwards a bishop of the United 
Brethren Church. Shortly after his birth the family 


removed to Dayton, where Orville was born, and 
where the brothers grew up together, living the usual 
life of young Americans of their class in small Middle 
Western communities. They had no means, but 
seanty facilities for education, few opportunities of 
any kind, in fact. Their natural bent was toward 
mechanics, and mechanicians they became. When 
the bicycle craze struck the country they became 
repairmen and manufacturers of machines. They 
early became interested in aviation, and in 1903 suc- 
ceeded in making a heavier-than-air machine that 
sustained itself and the weight of a man for nearly 
a minute. In 1905 they had so perfected their 
invention that Wilbur succeeded in flying 241% miles 
and in-staying aloft for half an hour. They were 
financially unable to protect themselves by patents 
and bring their machine to public notice until 1908. 
Then it was that Wilbur Wright in France and his 
brother Orville in America demonstrated to the world 
that aeroplanes could be kept in the air and success- 
fully controlled under favorable conditions. Since 
then the Wright brothers, though naturally retiring in 
disposition, have been world characters. In 1909 
they exhibited their machines before King Edward 
VU, King Alfonso, King Victor Emmanuel and 
most of the European war offices. Wilbur was 
offered by France a chair of aeronautics in the Gov- 
ernment “‘flying’’ school, but he declined. 

Returning to the United States, the brothers took 
charge in 1909 of the Government’s aviation school 
at College Park, Md., then in 1910 returned to their 
factory in Dayton. 

5 
Playing Politics in Congress 


It is generally conceded that ‘‘the steel” and “the 
wool” schedules are indefensible even from a protec- 
tive standpoint; nevertheless, the old-line Republicans 
have steadfastly refused to fix a lower tariff. This 
gives the Democrats an opportunity to bid for popular 
favor by passing reform measures, and they have not 
been slow about doing so. Only last week a bill to 
revise the steel and iron schedule was up for con- 
sideration in the Senate. It had passed the House, 
and was supported by the solid Democratic contin- 
gency inthe upper chamber, the thought being that 
if the Republican majority in the Senate defeated the 
measure or the President had it to veto, they would be 
held to account for their acts at the polls next fall. 
In order to check the progress of the bill and at 
the same time to escape responsibility for its defeat, 
the Republican leaders decided to tack onto it an 
amendment repealing the Canadian reciprocity act, 
with its free print paper clause, the only operative 
clause in the agreement, and to absent themselves 
from the chamber in sufficient numbers, while the 
vote was being taken, to let the amended measure 
pass. This they did, and some fifteen Senators 
1etired to cloak rooms while the roll was being called. 
The supposition is that the amended bill will die at 
the conference committee. Such procedure, to say 
the least, reflects no credit on the high office of the 
Senators who participated in the ruse. 
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Suggestions for the Pastoral Committee 


BY HERMAN NEWMAN. 
II.. Pasrorau Arp. 
1. An Important Distinction. 

Pastoral aid as used in this connection is not 
synonymous with “supplying a preacher”; it is, 
rather, bringing to a meeting such assistance as will 
enable it to be, or to become, an autonomous group 
sustaining its own spiritual lfe and ministering to 
the religious and social needs of the community. 
Pastoral aid may include vocal ministry, but the two 
things must be kept distinct in our thought if we are 
to discuss this subject from a Friendly standpoint. 

2. “Secretary”—“Pastor.” 

There are several reasons why the helper should be 
regarded as a secretary rather than a pastor. Harry 
R. Hole, in outlining “A Truly Quaker Pastoral 
System,” observes that ‘“To make clear this distinc- 
tion between a secretary and a pastor ought to relieve 
the minds of those who feel that they may be in some 
sense géharged with professionalism in the ministry. 
ot eur show a greater consisten¢y with our ideals 
i. vases where young ‘people, not intending to 
ir lives*to the ministry are used in pastoral 
work duringthere college days. It ought also to 
~ enable us to enlist those ane are per Sie competent 
for such adimifiistrative duties and who can be highly 
useful in ‘speaking in meeting,’ but whose call is not 
yet, at least, clear enough to make them feel justified 
in posing as ‘preachers’. ff 

There is a still more cogent reason for avoiding the 
use of the term “pastor.” It connotes in popular 
parlance much that is foreign to its New Testament 
meaning. It has an ecclesiastical association which 
is extra- biblical and, by way of suggestion, is respons- 
ible for not a few tendencies in’ our Society that are 
anti-Quaker. Some of these were indicated in a 
recent article, “Concerning Friends Pastors.” The 
writer, an experienced worker and close student of 
our history, says that ‘‘Within the past fifty years 
Friends ministers have taken upon themselves—or 
perhaps it would be better to say, have had thrust 
upon them—the duties of performing marriage cere- 
monies, of conducting funerals, of officiating at the 
public reception of members and the presentation of 
children in the Church, and of conducting devotional 
exercises on a great variety of occasions.” Why can’t 
we supply, in a modern form, he asks, our good old 
principle of making the meeting responsible for these 
functions, and continues: “Personally I feel that the 
grade of service rendered by our Quaker pastors 
would be raised by such a step. * * * The true 
prophets, if freed from ceremonial obligations, would 
find themselves with more time for leadership in the 
social service which is calling so loudly to the church 
of today, and also for the spiritual ministrations 
which the care of souls involves.” 


3. A Proposed Scheme. 


Harry R. Hole has suggested that ‘The ideal sys- 
tem would be secretarial from top to bottom. The 


general superintendent in a yearly meeting would 
better be regarded as a field secretary. * * * We 
need a general secretary under the Five-Years Meet- 
ing, who, through a central office and general visita- 
tion, shall be able to unify our efforts and facilitate 
the readjustments that must continually be made in 
a living organism, doubtless often conserving to the 
use of one locality what is sheer waste material in 
another. Certainly we need field secretaries for our 
yearly meeting work ; and unquestionably we need: 
many local and ‘itinerating’ secretaries, * * 
corresponding to quarterly Ghecune ete 
and pastors, whose duty it shall be to investigate, 
agitate, organize, co-ordinate, counsel and, last but 
not least, lend a hand and assist within their respec- 
tive fields, doing very much the same work as is 
now being attempted, but under a name and with aw 
avowed purpose more fully consistent with what are 
really at present our best ideals, namely, helping 
others to live their best lives and do their best work.’” 


Under this system of pastoral aid, local meetings. 
fall into two classes: 
(a) Those with an itinerating secretary. 
(b) Those with a permanent. secretary.” 


(a) The idea of grouping meetings and employ- 
ing an itinerating secretary was strongly urged by 
Clarence M. Case, in his “Aims and Methods of 
Friends in Southern New England” in 1909 (see Tu 
AMERICAN Frienp for Twelfth month 2d of that 
year). ‘‘In conclusion,” he says, ‘‘I have but this one 
definite proposition to offer. We must, of course, con-— 
tinue to rely, in our isolated and smaller meetings 
especially, upon individual consecration. Yet this 
must be supplemented by united effort if the waste 
places are to be restored. We must devise some 
method for placing the strength of all behind each. 
In other words, some plan of group leadership seems 
to be needed. * * * The strong and wealthy 
meetings must help the weaker, and the weaker meet- 
ings might, where a natural group exists, combine 
their efforts and call a capable man of spiritual gifts 
and wider vision, whose duty it would be to devote 
his entire time to the work of that group, with its 
various communities. He could not stay long enough 
in any one place to monopolize leadership. His prin- 
cipal work should be to encourage local leadership 
and to suggest to the various meetings ways and 
means of service, preaching, on his own part, in the 
various places as occasion and need might indicate.” 

We are at once face to face with the practical 
problems of organizing the field and employing 
secretaries. This work in the main lies outside the 
duties of a local pastoral committee. It should be 
observed, however, first, that the plan has been tried 
in a limited field and seems capable of universal 
application, and, second, it is in harmony with the 
provisions and the spirit of the Uniform Discipline. 

The more intimate problems to be considered here 
have to do with the duties of an itinerating secre- 
tary—what should be expected of him and how can 
his work contribute to the Quaker ideal of worship. 
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His more obvious duties have already been suggested 
in the quotations given above, but one of the greatest 
gains will come as a by-product. He will bring to 
the homes and the meetings under his care a unique 
revelation of the world beyond. He will convey news 
from one neighborhood to another, discuss common 
interests, and awaken a sense of responsibility for 
affairs outside of the local community. In a word, 
he will give those whom he serves a larger vision of 
life—he will do for the Society today a measure of 
what “traveling Friends” did for past generations. 
He will have an unusual opportunity to study indi- 
vidual aptitudes and encourage the development of 
gifts. Above all, he should be able to help the 
pastoral committee in planning and carrying forward 
its work. 

His services in the meeting for worship will not 
be altogether unlike those of a resident secretary. 

(b) A permanent secretary (or Quaker pastor) 
may or may not be a recognized minister, but he 
should never allow himself to become the preacher. 
Some unpublished “Meditations” of a young Friend, 
called to do pastoral work in a great city, make clear 
this distinction. In defining his relation to the meet- 
ing he says: “I will study the life in the city and 
the needs of the particular community in which the 
church is located, and will use my. best efforts to so 
arrange the philanthropic and social work as to make 
it most efficient in meeting the needs of the com- 
munity. I will attend to many little matters in the 
church organization which busy business men cannot 
look after. JI will help hard-working people to get 
legal and medical advice when they need it. T will 
have special hours for conference with the members 
or any others who may wish my counsel or advice. 
In some such manner | will endeavor to earn every 
cent that is paid for my labors. But when it comes 
to taking part in the meeting for worship and to pray- 
ing with people, I will not be hired to do that. In 
the meeting for worship I will assume no more 
responsibility than any other earnest member. 1K 
will not bind myself to ‘preach every Sunday.’ 

“Aside from my contract to work for pay, I will 
state what I consider to be my duty towards the 
meetings for worship. I will preach as often as I 
can get a real spiritual message for the people, and 
encourage every other member to do the same. I 
will co-operate with the elders in advising members 
concerning their speaking in the meeting for wor- 
ship. I will try, above all, to make the meeting for 
worship a time when each individual will be led into 
the presence of God. At the beginning of the meet- 
ing I will invite every member to open the door of 
his inmost soul to the Spirit of the great God, the 
Father of all life; to solemnly listen to His Spirit 
that sighs in the wind, that murmurs in the brook, 
that shines down in the tender light of the moon, 
that suffers by the sick-bed, that romps in the park, 
that laughs with the children, that struggles in the 
business world, that throbs mightily in sympathy 
with the industries of a great city, that frowns on 
evil, that emulates every noble purpose. I would 


think, with all reverence, we might be quiet and listen 
to this Spirit of Love that speaks to us out of all 
ages and invites us to brighter hopes for the eternal 
future.” 


4. Working Out the Ideal. 


The same Quaker pastor, whose plan for encourag- 
ing general participation in the meeting for worship 
has already been instanced, continues: “There seemed 
to be many things in which, as a people, we were 
lax, some seriously and detrimentally so—lateness to 
meeting, irreverent attitude during service, ete. 
After much prayer I called the members together and 
frankly stated to them the hindrances, praying God 
to help us overcome. I think we had three such 
meetings, and the result was beneficial. None of 
these homely things were ever put into a sermon. I 
made the First-day meetings and messages positive, 
with something hopeful and-helpful. There were a 
few times when no sermon was preached ; others oceu- 
pied the time—and well. But we cannot overestimate 
the place of a true Gospel sermon. We had no 
program—the unexpected gave variety, inspiration 
and interest. 

“May I relate this incident: A wealthy woman of 
came to for the summer. She was 
sad, discouraged and had no definite Christian experi- 
ence. She asked her hostess on First-day morning 
where she could find a service out of the ordinary, 
and was directed to our meeting. As she passed out 
of the house she said: ‘You can never know what 
that sermon has meant to me.’ She became a faithful 
attender, and the following summer came to : 
on purpose to attend our meeting. She subscribed 
for Tur American Frrenp, read many books on 
Quakerism, and was definitely blessed—all because 
our service was out of the ordinary. 

“Tt took constant effort with the new accessions 
to the church to help the people to realize that we 
had principles of infinite value to maintain, and that 
there was a meaning of vital interest in our manner 
of worship.” 


A Pioneer Minister and Missionary— 
Ervin G. Taber | 
An Autobiography and a Sketch. 
BY MARGARET C. TABER. | 


T was born in Lincoln, Adams Co., Vermont, First 
month 6, 1849. My parents were Benjamin J. Taber 
and Phebe J. Meader Taber. Three of my grand- 
parents were ministers in the Society of Friends. 
When I was presented to Grandmother Taber, she 
blessed the babe and prayed that I might be given to 
the ministry of the Word, which I trust is being 
fulfilled. 

My parents moved to Mt. Gilead, Ohio, when I 
was four years old, and in 758 to Hesper, Winnesheik 
Co., Iowa. These years of my life were spent work- 
ing on the farm in summer. In winter I attended 
the village school. 
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The winter that I was sixteen years old I visited 
Grandfather Meader in Mt. Gilead, Ohio, and at 
the quarterly meeting at Alum Creek was very much 
touched by the sermon, and on retiring at night I 
prayed. That winter I attended a select school taught 
by Louisa Painter Rounds, and at the’ monthly meet- 
ing an aged minister, Tristum Allen, asked that the 
partition be raised, and expressed the conviction that 
someone present ought to own their Lord. I felt that 
he meant me, and gave my first public testimony for 
Jesus. This act sealed the work of the winter before. 
From that time I began to give testimonies and take 
interest in Sabbath schools, teaching classes and 
superintending the work in various district school 
houses. 

(In Eleventh month, 1870) Stacy E. Bevan came 
to Liscomb on a religious visit to Friends in Kansas 
and southwestern Missouri. I concluded to go with 
him with my team and buggy. We visited Friends 
in passing through Iowa and eastern Kansas, and 
spent most of First month in visiting meetings and 
families in southeastern Kansas. In First month, 
71, after a cold ride through snow and mud, I was 
led to give all to God in a more definite consecration 
than I had ever made before, and I received what I 
now believe was my Pentecost, or the baptism with 
the Holy Spirit. A noted change came to my life, 
and all my ambition was to labor in the blessed 
ministry of my Lord. 

I attended the spring term of Oskaloosa Bible 
College, and accepted the position as tutor for one 
year, which enabled me to take the English Bible 
course, which has been of great value to me since. 
Previous to this I had a great desire to go West and 
take a Government claim, ‘but instead I now definitely 
accepted my call to the ministry and learned how 
poorly I was prepared for it. The subject of holiness 
was now being discussed at Hesper, and my heart 
was ready to accept the clear teaching. 

On meeting Lois Battey our former friendship was 
quickened into deep, intelligent love, and we were 
married by Friends ceremony at her father’s home 
Eighth month 9, 1873. We enrolled as students in 
Penn College, where we had a year of intellectual 
and spiritual training under Prof. John and Mary 
Woody, Prof. Benj. Trueblood, Prof. Jones and 
others. In 1876 I did one term of college work, and 
two the following school year. I began to long to 
give myself to Gospel work, and through Prof. Woody 
we engaged to go to east Tennessee to assist Dr. 
Garner in his mission work. Later we opened a mis- 
sion school and meeting near Louden, Tenn. From 
here we were called to Friendsville to take charge 
of the work there. 

In 1880 my gift in the ministry was acknowledged. 
At the same meeting I was liberated to go to the 
meetings composing North Carolina Yearly * Meeting. 
I started on the long journey alone on horseback 
Ninth month 10, 1880. I sold my horse and returned 
home by rail. In the seven months of absence I 
traveled on horseback 940 miles and by rail 954 
miles at an expense of about $100, most of which 
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was handed to me by Friends. I was warmly received 
and greatly blessed in service. North Carolina 
Yearly meeting has ever had a warm place in my 
heart. 

Feeling that our labor here [in Tennessee] was 
done, we started homeward, and reached Hesper 
[Lowa], Fifth month, ’81.° We found a call waiting 
us to go to the Indian Territory as missionaries under 
the Friends Associated Committee on Indian Affairs, 
which we felt right to accept. There we had some 
real frontier life. I took the position as superin- 
tendent of the Arapahoe school for three months. We 
remained laboring in preaching and camp visiting, 
also as superintendent of the Cheyenne school. I 
preached in English at the agency at Darlineton, — 
where we had an interesting congregation; but on 
account of Lois’ poor health we made the long journey 
to Cherokee, west North Carolina, in the hope that 
the change might prove beneficial. I engaged in 
school and Gospel work among the Indians and whites 
in company with Thomas and Matilda Brown, under 
the direction of Western Yearly Meeting. At first 
the change seemed helpful, but she became weaker, 
and finally fell asleep Eighth month 12, 1884, at 
the age of thirty-six years. I am very grateful for 
the happy years of loving companionship with her 
strong, pure hfe. With Father and Mother Battey 
and my Emma and Dora we began our sad journey 
to Hesper, Iowa. In sadness and in joy the soul 
seeks its own people. I now write, “I have been 
buried by baptism into death with Christ, and raised 
into newness of life. Blessed be His holy name.” 

After attending Iowa Yearly Meeting I went to 
Sturgeon Bay and held a series of meetings which 
were blessed to many. On Ninth month 1st I went 
to Minneapolis, Minn., and began a delightful ser- 
vice among Friends of the city. I made’ my home 
with Silas and Hannah Moffitt, who had known me 
from boyhood and whose home was ever a benedic- 
tion to me; 1885 was a year of rich blessing in 
the ministry and in a social way. 

In the land of Hiawatha I met anal loved Mar- 
garet A. Coffin, of Thorntown, Indiana. We were 
married by Friends ceremony in a public meeting at 
Sugar Plain, Twelfth month 9, 1885. We returned 
to Minneapolis by Hesper, and took Emma and Dora 
with us. 

In the summer we received a call to come to 
Mexico as missionaries. We attended Western 
Yearly Meeting and accepted the call; Eleventh 
month 20, 1886, we reached Mexico City. Lillie 
Neiger, the only ‘worker in the mission, was conduct- 
ing a day school, and we soon drew together a good 
congregation. Through the help of Kansas Yearly 
Meeting a native teacher and interpreter of Spanish 
was employed, and we began work at once while 
studying the language. It soon became apparent that 
Friends did not have means to buy and fit up a 
compound in the city, nor was there need among 
so many denominations. 

We sought an unoceupied field at Matahuakee San 
Luis Péter Here we opened public meetings anne 
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great opposition Twelfth month, 1888. The work 
has moved forward through the day school, Sabbath 
school, preaching, women’s and social meetings and 
family visiting. We have had many changes of 
workers, but the Lord’s blessing has remained and 
the work prospered. In 1891 Margareta Marriage 
returned with our Dora, who had received no per- 
manent help from her stay in the States. She fell 
asleep in Jesus Second month 26, 1893. We laid 
her form in the beautiful Campo Santa in Matehuala. 

In Twelfth month, 1893, Eucario M. Sein and 
Margareta M. Marriage were married, and soon after 
took charge of the mission in Matehuala, and we 
opened work with Sarah A. Lindley in Cedral. In 
First month, 1898, she returned from the States with 
Everett and Clara Morgan to assist in the work. 
With commodious compounds, and a church and 
school organized in each place, the outlook is fair 
for the future. With harmony and love for the work 
and workers, we believe that He who called us to this 
southland now calls to southern California. 

As I enter upon another year it is with profound 
gratitude to God, for all the way His hand has led 
me and with the assurance of faith that “it shall be 
even as it was told me.* Thine, O Lord, would I 
ever be in body and soul and spirit—thine to love, 
adore and serve through time and eternity. Amen. 
_ As I have condensed from the leaves of this auto- 
biography of my departed husband, much has been 
omitted, but may I be permitted to add some account 
of his useful life. 

On Fifth month 2, 1898, we bade farewell to the 
land of the Montezumas. Our colaborers accom- 
panied us as far as Vanegas. 
~ §oon after our arrival in California, Ervin took 
up pastoral work in the Friends Church in Los 
Angeles, and later in San Diego. In Eighth month, 
1902, we accepted a call from the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Board of California Yearly Meeting to 
engage in Spanish work, and located in Whittier. 
Here we had a large field of Mexican people who 
were in need of the Gospel. Many have definitely 
received salvation and are living changed lives. A 
girls’ school has been established, the influence of 
which is telling for Christ among the people. 

For the past four years he has been teaching 
Spanish at the training school at Huntington Park. 
This was a precious work to him, for he felt that he 
was helping prepare workers for mission fields that 
he could reach in no other way. 

After a brief illness he was suddenly called home 
on the evening of Fourth month 13,1912, being sixty- 
three years of age. Those surviving him are his wife, 
Margaret C., and five children, Emma Lois Peirce 
of Troy, Ohio, Lola M., Charles E., Edna C. and 
Anna Bell Taber. 

The funeral services were held at Whittier Fourth 
month 15th, and were conducted by Thomas Arm- 
strong and President Thomas Newlin. The atten- 
dance was large, and the floral offerings were many, 
rare and beautiful. 


I pen this sketch of his life with gratitude to my 
Heavenly Father for the blessings attending my heart 
and home during the years of happy union with one 
so true to those he loved and so devoted to his Lord 
and Master. I give him back to God, for he was 
God’s rare gift to me. 

Whittier, Cal. 


The Church of Boyhood Memory 


BY WILLIAM CHALMERS COVERT. 
The soft air sweeping in through the open window 
and heavy with the sweet odors of locust bloom 
fanned our faces as we sat on the hard seats waiting 


for the benediction that seemed discouragingly 
remote. Father sat at the pew end, and, with a 


martyr’s grit, held up his left foot an inch from the 
floor, that the painful strain might keep at bay the 
drowsy spell that was about to overpower him. The 
hard work of the crowded season and the seductive 
quiet of the balmy day were hard upon his tired body, 
now that his soul would seek its peace. Mother, 
singing soft and low in a quavering treble, sat stiffly 
and undisturbed by the six twisting little hypocrites 
who, pretending to be attentive, were really roaming 
the hills and chasing the pastures behind the church, 
and watching the turkey buzzards whirl in the sunny 
blue beyond the treetops. Other great and good 
people always sat near, with large bevies of children, 
in the sticky pews whose varnish seemed bent on 
holding us in reverent quiet. 

The portions of the service seemed to vary only in 
length and degrees of dreariness. Therefore we took 
pleasure in analyzing and cataloguing the voices of 
the nearby world that spread forth from the church 
window like a painted picture from whose beauty 
duty had shut us. The horses tied at the nearby 
posts stamped at the stinging flies and rattled their 
bits, while now and then the mournful whinny of 
a motherly nag whose colt was left at home broke 
rudely in on choir and prayer and made us think 
of the green and almost boundless barnyard whose 
tender grass tickled our bare feet as we ran its 
lengths in play. 
%* * % * %* * * * % * 

Back of the church was a cool, shaded swamp 
where grew much iris and sweet calamus, and where 
oozed and sputtered in its muck the rising water 
of hidden springs struggling to issue. From this 
odorous spread of ill earth the frogs now choraled 
straight on through the divine services without a 
thought of how many boys on the morrow would be 
on the tufted bunches of swamp grass with pin hooks 
baited with red flannel, luring them to their end. 
The shrill call of the flicker in the dead top of an 
ash tree at the corner of the yard bothered no one, 
but made another outside thing to catalogue till 
the sermon was done. It seemed that everything 
beckoned my young heart from without that window, 
when my soul’s affairs should have held me close to 
evervthing within. 
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But it was ever thus with the young, eager heart 
of the boy. Yet these memories are the incomplete 
review of the influence of the old church on my boy- 
hood. J owe more to what settled into my heart and 
life in the hours spent in that country church than 
to any one thing outside of my home. I rise up and 
go back a thousand times in a yearning memory to 
that old church and to some special time and place 
in its life in order to gird again my soul for its 
hard battle for God in this day. I heard there the 
best calls of life in the accents of song and sermon, 
the full body of whose meaning, of course, I did not 
get till the after years. A deep, irresistible power 
calls me every day of my life toward this tender spot 
of my youth, and.scores of inward blessings root back 
to the old sanctuary in the fields in whose pews I 
sat and slept and day-dreamed. . 
* * * * * * * * * %* 

In the moral life of the modern city, where the 
ignorance of aliens and the indifference of native 
born are marring the prospects of faith, weakening 
the convictions of men and depleting their moral 
courage, there the benign power of the country church 
projecting itself is our hope. Into the hectic life 
of these great centers comes the sweet, strange stream 
of human influence, sanctified by its touch with the 
purer religion of the country church and made 
effective by a life of trained Christian service. So 
let men open wide the doors of every country church. 
Let the life of the people center there more and 
more. If the little children fail of comprehending 
the sermon as we did, let other points of contact be 
made with them. The men and women of the farm 
love variety ; let the church bless their moral natures 
by meeting that need. Farmers want inspiration 
while they work, for their toil is hard and irksome, 
even though labor-saving machinery has come to their 
rescue. Let music and social services, adapted, of 
course, to seasons and situations, intervene and help 
lift the burdens, as the navy bands with splendid 
music cheer the jackies while they coal the cruisers. 
Let the best Gospel sermons this country has be 
preached from the pulpits of our rural churches. 

Pastors in the country parishes today have a 
chance of leadership on behalf of the godly life of the 
commonwealth that men in the city rarely secure. 
There is attention, concentration and repeated contact 
possible in the slower changes of country life where 
in the kaleidoscopic conditions of the city they are 
impossible. He who touches with a vital message the 
men of our country churches today touches a force 
that is sweeping in wider and wider circles through- 
out our land.—The Continent. 


“A Merry Heart—” 


“T am a good deal troubled about your mother’s 
tendency to dyspepsia,” wrote Doctor Goodwin to 
his daughter Marjory. “She is growing positively 
thin, and I cannot seem to get at the difficulty.” 

When Marjory went home from college, she found 
that her mother ate very little, and said in self- 


defense that nothing seemed to agree with her. Mar- 
jory noticed other things as well, and called the 
family together for a consultation. 


“T have found out the matter with mother,” she 
announced, “and I think we can cure her if we stop: 
saying disagreeable things at table.” 

“Why, Marjory,” burst out the indignant chorus, 
‘as if we said disagreeable things!” | 


“TI know you don’t intend to,” said Marjory, “but 
mother bears not only our burdens, but the burdens 
of the entire community. Father will tell you that 
anxiety interferes with digestion. Today at dinner, 
when he said that [Mr.] Smith couldn’t live through 
the winter, and he was sure he didn’t know what was 
going to become of [Mrs.] Smith and the children, 
mother looked troubled, and pushed back her soup- 
plate. When Frank said his eyes were so bad he 
knew he was going to fail in his examinations, 
mother forgot to eat her vegetables. Flossie was 
afraid she couldn’t go to the party because she had 
spilled ice’ cream on her dress, and Ted gave that 
harrowing account of his narrow escape from an auto- 
mobile—and mother’s dessert was not tasted.” 

A sheepish smile went round the circle. ‘What do 
you wish us to do?’ asked Doctor Goodwin. 

“Please avoid all unpleasant subjects and save 
your fun for the table. At the end of two weeks: 
we will have another consultation,” said Marjory. — 

“Agreed,” said all. 

Breakfast is often a trying meal, but good 
cheer prevailed the next morning. Doctor Goodwin 
thought the day lovely, and suggested that a short 
automobile trip would do him good if his wife would 
accompany him. rank remarked that his eyes felt 
better, and that a fellow told him the “exams” were 
easy, anyway. T'lossie said that every trace of ice 
eream had been taken out of. her dress by the new 
cleaner* and Ted, nestling up to his mother, confided 
to her that he was going to look up and down and 
every way before he crossed the street again. At 
dinner Doctor Goodwin told stories of his college 
days, and Marjory capped them so successfully with 
her experiences that [| Mrs.] Goodwin forgot that she 
was eating, and dessert followed soup, meat and 
vegetables. At supper they grew hilarious over Ted’s 
description of the day at school, and Frank’s promo- 
tion. [Mrs.] Goodwin passed her plate for a second 
helping, and Doctor Goodwin exchanged glances with 
his daughter. 

“How well you are looking!” remarked a neighbor 
to [Mrs.] Goodwin, as they were all grouped on the 
piazza one evening ten days later. 

“Yes, I have had a better appetite lately, and I 
feel better than I have for weeks.” 

A shout of merriment went up from the family, 
and Doctor Goodwin whispered to his daughter, ““We- 
don’t need another consultation. Your diagnosis was 
correct.” —The Youth’s Companion. - | 


The dutifulness of children is the foundation of 
all virtues.—Ctcero. 
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Some Virtus on Present Day Topirs 


Quakerism in America and in England 


The article on “Quaker Statistics and Their Les- 
sons” in our March issue, which was reprinted in 
Tue AmerIcAN FRIEND, continues to be discussed 
in the latter journal and in others that circulate in 
the ‘“‘pastoral” yearly meetings. This is as we hoped ; 
the more attention is called to the matter, the better 
it will be for all concerned. In the Hvangelical 
Friend (Ohio) of the 16th ult. there are two articles, 
one by the editor, Edward Mott, and the other by 
the veteran John Henry Douglas. Both these articles, 
admitting the weakness of the American yearly meet- 
ings, as shown by the small net increase in their 
membership during the last ten years, attempt to 
explain it by the “chill” that has been caused in 
America by the introduction of what is termed 
“higher criticism” and “new theology,” and to show 
that the larger increase in England is due to evan- 
gelistie efforts very much on the lines of those we 
have criticized in America. They point, as is nat- 
ural, to our mission meetings and the work of our 
Home Mission and Extension Committee. 

Well, we gladly admit that much new life came to 
many of our members and meetings through the 
evangelical revival that took place after the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and that it is from 1860 
onwards that the progressive decrease in our member- 
ship has been turned into a slow but steady increase. 
But what our Friends seem entirely to overlook is 
that, whatever changes this movement has caused in 
the method of conducting many of our evening meet- 
ings, our Sunday morning meetings, which, after all, 
are the mainstay of our church life, are still held, 
almost without exception, on what is called “the basis 
of silence,” and with a free and “waiting”? ministry. 
There is no wish or tendency here to hold these in 
any different way. This is the central difference 
between us, and our Friends ignore it entirely. John 
Henry Douglas is not writing from present know]l- 
edge of our conditions when he calls ours “the old 
formal way,” and assumes that it is “with small 
attendance.” Formality is precisely what we depre- 
cate in meetings where the service is prearranged. 
We are speaking with knowledge when we say that 
the great majority of our morning meetings are any- 
thing but “formal,” and that they are, on the whole, 
much more spiritually vitalized than they were forty 
years ago, when J. H. Douglas was acquainted with 
them. Then there were a few great ministers, who 
sometimes preached for an hour at a time, and who 
often reached the hearts of their hearers and were 
the means, we doubt not, of bringing many into the 
life of God; but there was also a good deal of ram- 
bling and incoherent discourse that was not to profit. 
At the present time the vocal ministry is far more 
widely diffused among the members, the offerings as 
a rule are much more brief, and there is less rambling 
from text to text. On the whole, and recognizing 
many deficiencies, we have no doubt that the meet- 


ings are much more “in the life’ than they were— 
more capable of holding our own members and draw- 
ing others in. 

“Forty years ago,” writes Harold Marsh, in The 
Friend (London) of March 18th, “our changing 
membership was maintained chiefly (ey es 2 * % 
birth; now it is maintained chiefly by adults who 
join us by convincement.” And he proves his state- 
ment by figures. How have these new members been 
won? Partly, no doubt, through the mission meet- 
ings and the adult schools; but a great portion, and 
these the most useful to us, have bean gained through 
the meetings for worship ‘of the “old” type. It is 
impossible to ascertain exactly the proportions, but 
it could easily be shown that some of our quarterly 
meetings in which the “mission” element has been 
strongest are not those that have made the largest 
gains. We do not attempt to give figures, for it 
word be invidious to do so, ial there are other 
causes of variation that would have to be taken into 
account. | 

Now, with regard to the broader theological 
thought,—which is charged by our Friends with 
having impaired the life and growth of the meetings 
in America,—we cannot speak for them, but we can 
for our own meetings. These tendencies of thought 
are certainly in a more advanced stage with us than 
with them—and yet our rate of increase in ten 
years has been four times theirs. And if we look at 
our own growth over the last forty or fifty years, so 
far as figures can prove anything they prove the exact 
opposite of that which our Friends suggest. 

The first palpable expression of the ‘newer 
thought” in London Yearly Meeting was perhaps the 
rejection by it of the Richmond Declar ation of Faith, 
in 1888. Then there came the great “liberating” 
conference at Manchester, in 1895, followed by the 
first of the many “summer schools” for, biblical and 
religious study on modern lines, that at Scarborough 
in 1897. From that time the work of helping to 
unite the evangelical with the more intellectual move- 
ment in our Society has gone rapidly forward, one 
of the chief events being the opening of the Wood- 
brooke Settlement in 1903. One of the most cheer- 
ing signs in our yearly meeting is that the old dif- 
ferences are largely adjusting themselves, and that, 
though we may not all think alike, we are able to 
work together heartily. We do not observe any 
slackening of Christian zeal and earnestness as the 
result. Our foreign missionaries are trained at 
Kingsmead, which is ‘close to Woodbrooke and is 
worked in cordial co-operation with it—the mission 
students attending the devotional meetings and many 
of the lectures there. Another very hopeful feature 
is the awakening of new life and interest among our 
younger members, which is shown in many ways 
besides what is called “missionary” work at home 
and abroad—one of these being an earnest desire to 
understand the distinctive nature of our faith as 
Friends, and to reach with it the educated classes 
of society, troubled as so many are with intellectual 
doubt and perplexity. It may be added that the 
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great Adult School Movement, which is reaching 
and helping vast numbers of ‘‘working” men and 
women—five times as many, probably, as our whole 
membership—though it has passed out far beyond 
the limits of our own Society, is still very largely 
controlled and inspired by Friends, and that prac- 
tically all the leaders in it, while broadly evangelical, 
belong to the ‘‘newer” school of thought. 

Those are the signs on which we lay emphasis as 
proving that the “new thought’ among us is not 
paralyzing our energies, but is releasing them in 
fruitful fields of work for others. But the figures 
tell the same story, and they will perhaps appeal 
to those who may be inclined to discount what has 
been said above as private opinion merely. Writing 
in The Friend (London) on March 1st last, Harold 
Marsh thus gave the figures of membership in London 
Yearly Meeting from 1861 onwards: 


Year Members Increase beat 
1861 13,800 

1871 14,013 213 1.5 
1881 14,796 783 5.6 
1891 15,7389 943 6.4 
1901 16,989 1,250 7.9 
1911 JA Bo bes: 2,206 13.0 


The increase shown in this table is far indeed 
from what we could desire, but such as it is it shows, 
in our judgment, that evangelical zeal has been 
effective in adding members to our body just in 
proportion as it has allowed its intellectual outlook 
to be broadened by keeping an open mind for grow- 
ing knowledge and as it has remained faithful tc 
the essential message given us to declare-—The 
British Friend. - 


Not an Intellectual Test 
What’ Did Jesus Mean by ‘Believe’? 


Everybody knows the Saviour and His disciples 
designated belief as the first requirement for being a 
Christian. Often in the New Testament believing 
is said to be “‘the way to be saved.” 

From that it is common to understand that the 
terms for becoming a Christian are intellectual terms 
—that whether one can get into the Kingdom of God 
depends on how one’s brain may happen to work. 

This notion of entrance into religion—the sheer 
intellectual notion—affects differently men of differ- 
ent intellectual types. 

There are some people to whom it makes religion 
as easy as play. Having believed everything in the 
Bible, they comfortably assume that they have made 
themselves perfect Christians. 

There are others, however, with whom the mis- 
understanding works precisely the reverse way. 
They find doubts assailing them on page after page 
of the Bible as they read it, and conclude they are 
hopelessly shut out from following Christ. 

Often a species of resentment permeates this hope- 
lessness. The feeling rises that it is unfair for 
religion to be made to turn on whether or not the 


evidence for certain historical statements appears to 
a man sufhcient. 

Religion is, of course, a matter of character, and 
while it is by no means true, as some recklessly say, 
that it makes no difference what a man believes, yet 
it is palpable that the mind’s logic does not deter- 
mine whether or not the soul shall fear God. 

So it is not altégether to be wondered at, when 
Christ’s demands on a follower of His are represented 
to be fundamentally intellectual, that many revolt 
against the requirement as artificial and arbitrary. 


But this misleading conclusion could be avoided © 
if those who speak the message of Jesus Christ were 
more careful to say at this point precisely what 
Jesus said. 

In His own time Jesus never gave anyone the idea 
that He was expecting the indorsement of a history 
before He recewed a man as His follower. Nor were 
His apostles so understood. - 

That is to say, the use of the English transitive 
verb “believe” does not make on the mind of the 
modern hearer the impression that the Aramaic or 
Greek word made in the original proclamation of 
the Gospel. 

This should be realized from the English Bible 
direct, because it uses “believe” seldom in the transi- 
tive form; it almost always says “believe in” or 
“believe on.” 

In the magnificent breadth of John 3:.16, for 
example, those who shall never-perish are said to 
be not those who believe the only begotten Son of 
God, but those who believe on Him. 

And this is not an insignificant verbal difference; 
it is the sign of the attempt of the translators to give 
as accurately as possible the force of a verb in the 
Greek which cannot be exactly matched among the 
resources of present-day English. 

The verb is connected with the noun for faith, and — 
it rarely takes a direct. grammatical object. The 
fairest English representation of its meaning is to 
translate it “have faith in,” “put trust in.” 

The call to “believe on Christ”? is therefore in 
essence a call not to acknowledge the aceu~acy of the 
things written about Him, but to intrust one’s self 
to His leadership. 

So the command to believe is not a summons to 
intellect, but a summons to the will. It asks from a 
man not a gudgment on evidence, but a decision as 
to the loyalty of his life. 

The question is not “Are you convinced that the 
record about Jesus is true?” but “Will you put Jesus 
Himself to the test ?” 


or 


Tn the end, it may be freely acknowledged, this all 
comes round to the same thing. A man will not 
continue to trust Jesus personally unless he accepts 
as true the great determining facts recorded about 
His life. ! 

But the other emphasis at the outset—on what the 
will chooses instead of what the intelligence is con- 


— 
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vinced of—makes the entrance into the Christian life 
enormously more reasonable. , 

In the first place, a man cannot choose what he 
will be convinced of by historical evidence, but he 
can choose to whom he can give the allegiance of his 
soul. And this latter choice, being fully voluntary, 
is genuinely moral, and it is therefore fair and rea- 
sonable to hold a man to moral account for it. 

In the second place, the terms of admission into 
Christ’s Kingdom thus understood is not arbitrary. 
From this standpoint it appears that Christ’s require- 
ment that a man shall believe in order to. be saved 
means simply that a man must submit himself to 
the Master in order to become the beneficiary of 
His grace. Anybody will say that is a rational and 
obvious condition. 


And, in the third pee, this opens the way for 
the half. -persuaded man’s honest experiment. If to 
start with he must be convinced of the whole truth 
of all the Gospel first and last, he might never dare 
begin to call himself a Christian. But even in trem- 
blige and much fear he can believe on Christ—that 
is, he ean stake himself and his eternal future on the 
salvation that Christ offers. 

He who in this mighty spiritual experiment trusts 
himself .to Jesus—puts faith in Him—‘‘believes on 
Him,” as the English Bible says—certifies more and 
more out of his own experience the truth of the Lord’s 
words and is persuaded more and more of the truth of 
all written by inspiration about Him. So by natural 
process, from believing on Christ he arrives at believ- 
ing the Bible-—The Continent. 


Things ot Interest 


A brief message from New York Yearly Meeting states 
that a net increase of sixty-one members is indicated by the 
statistical report for the past year. 

ee ae 

An all-day conference was held at the academy building, 
Fowler, Kan., the 1st inst. Two subjects claimed thee atten- 
tion of the meeting in the morning session; “Origin of the 
Friends Church,” and “Duty of Elders and Overseers.” The 
regular monthly meeting was held in the afternoon. 

ee 

“Mothers’ Day” was observed by Friends at Lynnville, Iowa, 
the 12th ult. The day was ideal for mothers to attend, and 
automobiles were furnished as conveyances for all who were 


‘not able to walk to meeting. As a result a very large congre- 


gation was present. The meeting-house was beautifully dec- 
orated with flowers, and the men furnished carnations for al! 
the ladies. Zeno H. Doan preached a splendid sermon, pay- 


F ing the highest tribute to motherhood, and telling of the many 


ways mothers have helped to make the nation. 
#3 © ak 


Fairfield Quarterly Meeting, held at Manchester, Maine, 
the 24th to 26th ult., under propitious weather conditions, 
was a time of great inspiration. The gospel themes of “Christ 
the Ideal Brother,” and “Love of Christ, the greatest Appeal,” 
delivered by J. Farland Randolph, pastor in Worcester 
Friends Meeting, were not only timely and appropriate for 
the occasion, but sounded the key-note of an appealing gospel 
message to the modern world. Matilda Atkinson of Iowa 
and Elam Henderson of Vassalboro Meeting, were the other 
visiting ministers, the former of whom preached on the prin- 
cipal doctrines of the Christian faith. Charles M. Bailey 
led the Praise service with his old-time vigor. 

x ok Ox 

The Quaker Round Table of the Fall River, Mass., Friends 
Meeting held its closing session the 23d ult. It has been 
a very interesting and successful year. 

All the subjects but one have been presented by the young 
people of the meeting. The Round Table was favored several 
weeks with the presence of Percy Guy and family, formerly 
of England, now of 20th St. Meeting, New York City. Percy 
Guy addressed the Round Table one evening on the Adult 
School Movement in England. 

One meeting was given to a survey of the Eiiucstinial 
Work of Friends in America. In connection with the address 


- 


Among Ourselves 


there was an Educational Exhibit in which thirty-nine Friends 
colleges and schools were represented. 
The exhibit of pennants, posters, pictures and descriptive 
literature was attractive and instructive. 
Thirteen meetings were held with an average attendance 
of twenty-one plus. 
* 2k * 


Scipio Quarterly Meeting was held at the Oakwood Sem- 
inary, Union Springs, N. Y., the 26th and 27th of Fourth 
month. On Sixth-day evening the meeting was in charge of 
the Y. P..S. C. E. and a very inspiring and interesting ad- 
dress was given by William J. Sayers, pastor at Poughkeepsie 

On Seventh-day the meetings for worship and business 
were well attended and a beautiful spirit of love and harmony 
prevailed. In the evening the Woman’s Missionary Society 
presented an excellent program in which M. K. Tsen, of 
Chengtu, West China, now at Cornell University, spoke of the 
“Tangible Results of the Chinese Repuhlic.” and Superin- 
tendent Richard R. Newby made a very stirring address. 

At the morning meeting on First-day the main speaker was 
Newton R. Franklin, pastor at Perry City, who took for his 
text the conversation of Nicodemus with Jesus. 

The First-day evening meeting was held at the Baptist 
Church building by special invitation. This courtesy was 
much appreciated by the Friends, as was also the fraternal 
action of the pastors of other churches, who discontinued 
their evening service. Richard R. Newby, Yearly Meeting 
Superintendent of Evangelistic Work, preached effectively. 


Na He TK 


On Sixth month 24, 1912, occurred the eightieth birthday 
anniversary of Warren Gardner, Union Springs, N. Y., who 
has been for many years a minister among Friends. The 
anniversary was fittingly observed in the Friends Meeting of 
Union Springs by a number of the members making him a 
surprise visit, which was a genuine surprise and seemed to 
be greatly appreciated by him. Appropriate remarks were 
made by Ida Thorne Parker, pastor of the Union Springs 
Meeting; Richard R. Newby, Superintendent of Evangelistic 
Work of New York Yearly Meeting, and Walter H. Wood, 
principal of the Oakwood Seminary, to which Warren Gard- 
ner fittingly responded, A social time was enjoyed and light 
refreshments were served, after which the guests left, wish- 
ing him “many happy returns of the day.” 
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The Educational Association of Friends of Philadelphia 
met at Media, Pa., the 25th ult. More than three hundred 
teachers and educators were present. Clement Allen wel- 
comed the visitors, and Stanley R. Yarnall presented a report 
of the special committee on the “Yearly Meeting and Smaller 
Schools,” which was named at the last meeting. He spoke 
of the widespread interest in education among Friends, and 
his report showed that much expansion has taken place in 
the schools under the care of the yearly meeting. 

Elizabeth Howell Bacon read a report on a paper on “The 
Work of the Yearly Meeting Committee,” in which she said 
that Friends had always been careful to provide a good edu- 
cation for their children, reviewed the history of Friends 
schools and told of good work being done in smaller schools 
by Anna G. Walton. 

Thomas K. Brown talked in an interesting manner on the 
subject, “An Old Man’s Vision.” While he disclaimed being 
a visionary, he said good and permanent work could not be 
accomplished without a vision of new and untried things. 

The speaker at the evening session was Calvin N. Kendall, 
Commissioner of Education for New Jersey, who gave an 
address on “Education for Life.” 

Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: Henry 
Tatnall Brown, Moorestown, N. J., president; Anna Garrett 
Walton, of Friends Select School, Philadelphia, secretary; 
Walter W. Haviland, of the same school, treasurer; D. Law- 
rence Burgess, of the Germantown Friends School, business 


manager. 
Sie ke ak 


Ackworth Quarterly Meeting was held at Smyrna, Iowa, 
the 17th, 18th and roth ult. The visiting ministers present 
were Harry R. Keats, Yearly Meeting Superintendent; Edwin 
Loft, Quarterly Meeting Superintendent; Thomas C. Teas, 
LeRoy Hawks, Fred Crider and George McClelland. The 
Quarterly Meeting opened with a Gospel Meeting on Fifth- 
day evening. Short talks were given by Edwin Loft, Thomas 
Teas and Harry R. Keats. The meeting on Ministry and 
Oversight was held at 9 A. M. Seventh-day morning, not 
many were present and after much discussion on the shortness 
of time for this, the most important meeting of the Church, 
it was decided to change the time, the next meeting to be 
held at Ackworth, at 2 P. M. The Quarterly Meeting for 
Worship followed, when a message was delivered by Edwin 
Loft, with remarks by Harry R. Keats; the meeting for 
business immediately followed, without a recess. In the 
evening Thomas Teas, preached on the “Power of Sin,” and 
deep conviction covered the meeting. 

Three services were held First-day, when a great crowd 
was present, both in the meeting house and on the grounds. 
Harry R. Keats preached a powerful sermon, followed by a 
few words by Edwin Loft and an “altar call.’ About an 
hour was given for the noon recess, when all partook of 
dinner on the grounds. Edwin Loft preached in the after- 
noon. In the evening a song and praise service was con- 
ducted by George B. McClelland, and Harry R. Keats preached 
the closing sermon, on “The Lordship of Christ;” it was a 
wonderful sermon. The singing by the male quartet and the 
ladies’ quartet was greatly enjoyed, also the solos sung by 
Thomas C. Teas. The next quarterly meeting will be held 
at Ackworth, Eighth month 17th, 18th and roth. 

ea ieee 


The forty-sixth semi-annual meeting of the College Park 


Association of Friends was held on Seventh-day the 4th ult., 


at the meeting-house in College Park, San Jose, California. 
It was California Day. ‘Temperature about 75 degrees, with 
sunshine and clear blue sky overhead; the air fragrant with 
perfume of flowers, when at 10.30 Friends from Oakland, 


Palo Alto, Saratoga and Los Gatos gathered, filling the 
house and added chairs brought in, and sat down to worship 
in perfect stillness. Lillie and Anna Hoopes, from Muscatine, 
Iowa; Louisa Roberts, from Modeste and some other visitors 
were present. The silence was first broken by Lily S. B. 
Cox, with a message on “Service and Sacrifice.’ Edwin 
Sidney Williams, Elizabeth H. Shelley, Joel Bean, Walter 
Vail and*Dr. A. T. Murray followed in ministry. Joel Bean 
and Elizabeth Shelley offered prayer during the meeting. 

Following the meeting for worship was a short business 
session for preliminary business. First reading the minutes 
of last meeting written by Elizabeth Shelley and read by 
Deborah H. Vail. In the absence of Cornelia Taber a report 
of the work of the Indian Association was made by Mary 
Edwards, former president of the association. The treasurer’s 
report, and reports on temperance, the Good Cheer Club, 
Associated Charities, Japan and Ramallah missions were made 
and a committee appointed to receive voluntary contributions 
in addition to the usual appropriations from the treasury. 
A minute of appreciation of the faithful services of Elizabeth 
H. Shelley, as recording clerk for so many years was unani- 
mously adopted, now released at her request, and Deborah H. 
Vail appointed recording clerk. At noon adjourned for lunch, 
served in the lunch-room.and outside under the trees. In the 
afternoon, after the usual pause of silence, and a dialogue 
by the young people, the program was nearly followed. 

1. Selections from the Prophet Amos repeated in concert. 

2. The London Epistle of ro11, read by Augustus T. 
Murray. 

3. Christianity in Business, presented by Walter E. Vail. 
(This drew out a lively discussion, in which a large number 
took part.) 

4. Recitation from Matthew Arnold, by Joel Bean Cox, 
a Stanford Student. 

5. Evening Prayer at the Taj Mahal, India, by Elizabeth 
Sherman, of Oakland. (Impressively given by one who had 
heard it). 

Five names were added to the membership including our 
dear Friends Wm. C. Allen and wife, of Philadelphia, who 


were absent at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, but left a request 


for membership. 

The meeting on First-day was reduced to about the usual 
number, twenty-seven being present. Joel Bean, Lily Cox, 
Louisa Roberts, Elizabeth H. Shelley, George N. Jones. Lilie 
Hoopes and others took part in the vocal service, and three 
prayers were offered. 


s 


Born 

Fracc.—To Arthur Leonard and Mary Harkness White 
Flagg, at Providence, Rhode Island, Fifth month 4, 1912, 
a son, Edward Carlton. 

Jones.—To C. Hubert and Marian FE. Jones, 106 Palmer 
Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y., Fifth month 23, 1912, a son, 
Wallace. os 

Lioyp.—To Charles and Josephine Lloyd, at Faimount, Ind., 
Fifth month 23d, a son, Charles Edward. 


Bird 


Du.ton.—At the home of her sister, Sarah Knight, Marion, 
Ind., Fifth month 1, 1912, Rachel Dillon, aged forty-nine 
years. She was a life long member of Friends. 

BaILEY.—At North Wilkesboro, North Carolina, Fifth 
month 16, 1912, EK. Anna Bailey, daughter of Moses E. and 
Malvina C. Bailey, aged thirty-two years, a member of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting, Wayne Co., Indiana. 
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Netus in Brief 


Some banks are making use of finger 
prints as a means of endorsement. The 
same device has been tried in detecting 
election frauds in the Argentine Re- 
public. 

eae 


Since the Lorimer issue has come up 
for decision again in the Senate, it is 
generally believed that he will have to 
resign in order to avoid expulsion. 

Bi Sh ae 


Gen. Wm. Booth, head of the Salva- 
tion Army, recently underwent an oper- 
ation for cataract. on the left eye. ‘It 
was thought at first that his sight would 
soon be recovered, but it is now believed 
that he will become totally blind. He is 
eighty-three years of age. 

ot, See. 


The feat of air navigation by man 
power should be nearer accomplishment 
now that the engine-driven flying-ma- 
chine has found out some of the secrets 
of the air currents and learned more 
about the laws of atmospheric buoy- 
ancy. Paris is to give the new genera- 
tion of Darius Greens a trial on the 
second of next month, a prize of $2,000 
being offered to the person who will fly 
33 feet by his own power and back 
again in the opposite direction. For the 
first man-power flight from Paris 10 
Versailles—seven miles—a prize of $20,- 
000 is offered. 


Notices. 


Persons expecting to attend New 
England Yearly Meeting take notice. 
The round-trip fare by boat from Bos- 
ton to Gardiner, Maine, is $3.50;. for 
outside staterooms, $1.50; for inside, 
$1.00. 

ELAM HENDERSON, 


*x* * OX 


The church building purchased by the 
Dayton Friends meeting will be dedi- 
cated to the service of Friends on First- 
day Sixth month 9 1912. There will be 
an all-day meeting on this day. Bible 
School at 9.30 o’clock. 

The Rally Day service will commence 
at 10.30. 

There will be special speakers at this 
service after which dinner will be served 
on the premises. 

There will be a service in the after- 
noon, if possible, and one at night. The 
building is located on Summit Street, 
west side of city, one-half block north 
of West os Street. 


* * * 


THE HAVERFORD SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 


As the tone and general effect of a 
conference like the Haverford Summer 
School is largely determined by the 
personelle of the speakers an account 
of some features of the program may 
be of interest to Friends. 

The first outside speaker on the pro- 
gram is Mary Agnes Best, of New 
York. who has lived in a tenement in 
the slums and has thus picked up a 
great variety of incidents of life in the 
East Side. She does not claim to lec- 
ture or to teach; her work may be des- 


- 


cribed as “dramatic sociology.” She 
simply tells in a_ fascinating” manner 
her Jewish and Irish stories, by her 
simplicity and humor appealing to many. 

Dr. Hugh Black is a minister of the 
gospel well known to students of not 
only his own institution, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, but ‘also of many 
colleges in Amerita. As the author of 
“Friendship,” “Listening to God,” and 
other books, he is known to a still wider 
circle. On Sixth month 25th and 26th 
he is to deliver three addresses on “The 
Spiritual Life and How to Deepen It.” 

A longer series of lectures is prom- 
ised by Dr. Black’s colleague, Prof. 
Julius A. Bewer. He is an Old Testa- 
ment scholar of the first rank, as is 
shown by his place among the editors 
of the International Critical Commen- 
tary. He is also an old acquaintance 
of attenders at former Friends Summer 
Schools. His topic will be Hebrew 
Poetry. 

Another set of lectures on the Bible 
are to be given by Dr. Frank C. Porter, 
of Yale University, on Sixth month 
27th and 28th. His general topic is 
Apocalyptical Literature in Judaism and 
Christianity. His fitness to handle this 
subject is shown by his articles in 
Hastings Bible Dictionary and his help- 
ful little book on the Messages of the 
Apocalyptical Writers. He will en- 
deavor to explain the character of those 
two old-time puzzles, Daniel and Reve- 
lation, and to show their permanent 
value and use. 

For the encouragement and instruc- 
tion of Friends in the work of social 
betterment in country districts the 
Summer School has sought an expert 
on this subject. Dr. Warren H. Wilson, 
of the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions, whose admirable book on the 
subject has recently appeared, seémed 
the most desirable candidate, and it is 
now hoped that he will address the 
School. 

On Seventh month tst and 2d, Dr. 
George H. Ferris, the author and well! 
known Baptist minister of Philadelphia, 
will deliver two addresses on “The 
Heart of the Christian Message,” taking 
up first its mystical and then its re- 
demptivé aspect. 

Besides these speakers a number of 
Friends will have a part on the pro- 
gram, Alfred C. Garrett, of German- 
town, who is just returning from the 
Levant will give his impression of the 
Holy Land; Henry T. Silcock of Eng- 
land, will speak of West China, where 
he is doing missionary work. Rufus M. 
Jones, of Haverford, author of “Studies 
in Mystical Religion,” will give an ad- 
dress | on “T'ypes of Religious Experi- 
ence,” in which the non-mystical aspect 
will i included.” Addresses are ex- 
pected also from Elizabeth Fox Howard, 
editor of Friends Fellowship Papers, 
and from Stephen Hobhouse, of London. 

Space is here lacking to give a full 
account of the other exercises as the 
Bible Class or the daily conference on 
a Friendly topic. Many important sub- 
jects that are to come up at the ap- 
proaching Five Years Meeting will 
come under consideration here, as 
Quaker periodicals, young Friends and 
the church, the pastoral system, etc. For 
the complete program or other informa- 
tion and for the reservation of rooms 
application should be made to Henry J. 
Cadbury, Haverford, Pa. 


Vearly Meetings in 1912 


California Yearly Meeting at Whittier, 
Cal., Sixth month 25th. John Chaw- 
ner, Clerk, 65 Summit Avenue, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

New England Yearly Meeting at Vas- 
salboro, Maine, Sixth month 26th. Wal- 
ter S. Meader, Clerk, Gonic, N. H. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, at Newmar- 
ket, Ontario, Sixth month 27th. Wil- 
liam Harris, Clerk, Rockwood, Ont., 
Canada. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, Clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month — rsth. 
Albert J. Brown, Clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month oth. Edward 
Mott, Clerk, 3734 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 11th. George H. 
Moore Clerk, Westfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Timothy 
Nicholson, Clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting at Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, Clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Five Years Meeting, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., Tentn month 15th. James Wood, 
Clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 15th. Allen 
(ee Thomas, Clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


DIFFERENT NOW 


SINCE THE SLUGGER, COFFEE, WAS ABAN- 
DONED. 


Coffee probably causes more bilious- 
ness and so-called malaria than any one 
other thing—evert bad climate. (Tea is 
just as harmful as coffee because it con- 
tains caffeine the drug in coffee). 

A Ft. Worth man says: 

“T have-always been of a bilious tem- 

erament, subject to malaria and up to 
one yeaf ago a perfect slave to coffee. 
At times I would be covered with boils 
and full of malarial poison, was very 
nervous and had swimming in the head. 

“T don’t know how it happened, but I 
finally became convinced that my sick- 
ness was due to the use of coffee, and a 
little less than a year ago I stopped 
coffee and began drinking Postum. 

“From that time I have not had a 
boil, not had malaria at all, have gained 
15 pounds good solid weight and know 
beyond all doubt this is due to the use 
of Postum in place of coffee as I have 
taken no medicine at all. 

“Postum has certainly made healthy, 
red blood for me in place of the blood 
that coffee drinking impoverished and 
made unhealthy.” Name given by Post- 
um Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum makes red blood. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ; 
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HO! FOR IDAHO! 


CHEAP EXCURSIONS 


—For FRIENDS to— 
Boise Quarterly Meeting 


JUNE 18th and SEPTEMBER 23d 


All Friends who desire 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


WANTED—A young or middle-aged woman | 
to care for two small children and assist with , 
housekeeping. Mrs. L. E. Parker, Relay, Md. 


FOR SALE- Farm of 29114 acres, 3 milesfrom 
Eudora, Douglas Co., Kansas. Eudora is a 
good town of 600 population, 35 miles west of 
Kansas City, on main line of A., T. & S. Fe 
R. R., 2miles to Friends’ Church and Academy 
at Hesper. 220 acres good farming land, bal- 
ance timber and pasture, part of which could 
be cleared and farmed ; creek through pasture. 
Watered by three wells near houses, and never | 
failing spring in feed lots Two houses, tele- 
phone and rural delivery, two barns, corn 
crib for 3,000 bushels, wood house, hog and 
cattle sheds, and other buildings. Good orchard 
and small fruits. 

Nearly 200 rods of tilling in on the place. 
This is one of the best stock and grain farms 
in eastern Kansas Will grow anything Price, 
$26,500.00 Address owner, Ciay B. Harris, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Eudora, Kans. 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are usually satisfactory. 


The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


LONGWOOD INN 


Lake Cabbasseecan‘es Winthrop Centre, Maine 


HEALTH 


Mild climate, short winters, dry pure air; ‘climate about like southern 


Virginia and Oklahoma,” and All Friends who desire 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Such as rich soil, great harvests, ‘‘ milk and honey,” where orchards yield 
tremendous income, should join these excursions to southwestern ‘“‘Sunny 
Idaho.’ For full particulars about Excursions and country address 


WM. G. HUBBARD, Columbus, Ohio 
or E. F. LARSON, Nampa, Idaho 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers far 


forty years. We collect and remit interest wherever. 


Investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 
Dhiladelphia. 


[ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 
=—7) IOWA FALLS, IOWA. | 
PHOWE oe Aan 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES |The Provident Life « Trust Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


suggestions, telling us your ideas and what you 
Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Summer guests wanted. Large farm, 
large rooms, large piazza, electric lights, 
bathroom, telephone, piano, etc, Best 
boating, fishing and bathing. Free use of 
boats. Write for booklet. Electric cars 
from Augusta. Terms, $10-$12 per week. 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


FARM MORTGAGES] 


ON {OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 


HERMAN NEWMAN 
1010 Arch Street, 23 Philadelphia 


NW Cor.,10 7% § Arch Sts 


wish to accomplish. 


We may be able to help you 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 
Makers of the Better Kind of Pvinting, . eye . A 
921-923 Filbert Street -- PHILADELPHIA | Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Pays Interest on Deposits, Receipts without charge for 
WiltiamS Acts as Executor, Administrator, wills deposited, 
a Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwaré 
Yarnall Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. Assumes Care of Real Estate. 
e MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
8 S. 15th Street, Philadelphis: and apart from the assets of the Company 
GS TANCARABHY TYPEWRITING AND | : OFFICERS 3 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate ASA S. WING, President SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres. and J. THOMAS MOORE, Mgr. Insurance De 
MARY M. KITE Asst. Trust Officer. WILLIAM C. CRAIGH, Title Officer. se 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA | J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. JOHN WAY, Assistant Treasurer 
DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary J. SMITH HART, Insurance Supervisor, 
Beiu TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 
DIRECTORS 
M I L L I N E R Y Custom of Friends | T. WISTAR BROWN JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, JR. MORRIS R. BOCKIOS 
specially solicited ASA S. WING JOHN B. MORGAN 3 HENRY H. COLLINS 
M. GATCHEL WILLIAM LONGSTRETH FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE LEVI L. RUE 
in ROBERT M. JANNEY JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN GEORGE WOOD 
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SIXTH MONTH 133, 1912 


JAMES WOOD» 


Cae EEE, 
Himerican friend 


The Child in the Garden 


When to the garden of untroubled thought 

I came of late, and saw the open door, 

And wished again to enter, and explore 
The sweet, wild ways with stainless bloom inwrought, 
And bowers of innocence with beauty fraught, 

It seemed some purer voice must speak before 

I dared to tread that garden loved of yore, 
That Eden lost unknown and found unsought. 
Then just within the gate I saw a child — 

A stranger child, yet to my heart most dear; 
He held-his hands to me, and softly smiled 

With eyes that knew no shade of sin or fear; 
“Come in,” he said, “‘and play awhile with me; 
I am the little child you used to be.” 

. —Henry Van Dyke. 
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Thre International Bible School Lesson 


tae 


Christian Endeavor 


SECOND QUARTER. LESSON XII. 


SIXTH MONTH 23, IQI2. 


THE PENITENT WOMAN. 


LUKE 7: 36-50. 
Gotpen Trext.—Faithful is the saying, 


and worthy of all 


acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 


sinners. I Tim. 


T5215: 


ALTERNATE TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


EPHESIANS 5: 


II-21I. 


‘ Gorpen Text.—Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging. 


Prover20cen- 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


Second-day, Sixth month 17th. ‘Temperance lesson. 


Sir TL-2y. 


Third-day. Careful vigilance. 
Fourth-day. Duty of self denial. 


° Fifth-day. 


"FOR LESSON IN LUKE. 
Time.—Summer of 28 A. D. 
Place—Some town in Galilee. 
Parallel Passage.— None. 

The striking incident described in the 
lesson is found only in Luke. Accord- 
ing to tradition which has been followed 
in poetry and in art the woman in the 
lesson has been identified with Mary 
of Bethany, and with Mary Magdalene. 
There is really no solid foundation for 
either identification. It is true that in 
the other cases of anointing there is 
a Mary, and the house is Simon’s, but 
these were about the commonest names 
in Palestine, in two cases also the 
woman is a penitent. In all other 
respects the accounts differ as to time, 
place and circumstances. 

The incident of the lesson happened 


during Christ’s ministry in Galilee. The 
other is in the last week at Bethany; 
the Simon is a leper, and there is no 
hint of the woman being a sinner, all 
that is complained of is wastefulness. 
Luke evidently does not connect the 
woman with Mary of Bethany whom he 
mentions later on (10: 38-42). So far 
as Mary Magdalene is concerned, there 
is no good reason whatever to connect 
her with the sinful woman. The posses- 
sion by demons (“devils”) does not at 
all involve moral turpitude. There is no 
trace of the story of Mary Magdalene 
being the sinful woman earlier than 
about the year 800 A. D. This fact 
alone would seem to settle the matter. 
The idea is so firmly rooted, however, 
that it is difficult to make people believe 
it is a libel on an innocent woman. 

36. “And of the Pharisees.” This 
fact would of itself indicate that the 
incident took place during the period of 
Jestts’s popularity, and that the incident 
was not the anointing just before the 
apprehension of Jesus. No Pharisee in 
Judea at that time would have invited 
Christ to a feast. “Sat.” Reclined, in 
oriental fashion. 


a7, SA sinner?’ ~~ Of notoriously bad 
reputation. “Alabaster cruse.” R. 
“Ointment.” Ointment is highly valued 


before, but after she, by her faith, 


Drink’s tyranny. Prov. 23: 20-35. 
Sixth-day. God’s solemn woes. 
Seventh-day. Loathsomeness of revelry. 
First-day. Crucifying the lusts of the flesh. Gal. 5: 


Eph. 
Rom. 13: 8-13. 
IeCof, 828-130 
disal eS eetl=284 
Isa. 28: 1-8. 
13-24. 


in the East. The kind is not specified 


as in Mark’s account of the anointing, 


atebethany, iA) 3) 

38. 9 Wash. 7¢ Better “Wet. sek Vs 
As Jesus reclined on his left elbow his 
feet would project behind the couch 
and be easily accessible to the woman. 

39. “Would have perceived.” R. V 
A prophet would certainly have been 
able to perceive without being told. 

40.6 Master.“ waa cachet. seek, 

41, 42. “A certain lender had two 
debtors; the one owed five hundred 
shillings, and the other fifty.” Amer. 
R. V. At present rates this would be, 
relatively, $250 and $25. 

43. “I -suppose.” ‘That SA cast 
understand the story.” 

45-48. The three acts named—wash- 
ing the feet, which, as sandals were 
worn, would become very much soiled 
in the dusty roads; the kiss of welcome; 
and the olive oil for the head,—were 
only common courtesies of the day. Yet 
for some reason, not mentioned, the 
Pharisee had neglected to offer any one 
of them. ‘The contrast between head 
and feet is emphatic. Compare Gen. 
IOS As Abe TG yeesa 230 5 

47. This verse has given rise to much 
discussion, and is, perhaps, generally 
misunderstood. The whole teaching of 
the passage must be taken into consider- 
ation, including the illustration and 
Christ’s concluding words to the woman. 
The debtor loved because he had been 
forgiven much; the woman loved not 
be- 
lieved in Christ’s forgiveness. This 
must be the meaning or there is no 
point in the illustration, or in Christ’s 
words, “T’o whom little is forgiven, the 
same loveth little,’ and His concluding 
words to the woman. At the same time 
it is doubtless true that love followed 
the faith so closely that it would be hard 
to say when love began. ‘The verse 
might be paraphrased “I say unto thee 
that her many sins are forgiven; as thou 
mightest infer from her loving much, 
4s has been shown by her actions.” The 
implied statement is, no one who did 
not love much would have acted as she 
has. 

48.- Literally, “have been forgiven.” 

be is this that even forgiveth 
Reeve 


is, 


sins > 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH 23, IQI2. 
READING THAT IS WORTH 
WHILE. 

lL TEM. Age7-10. 


DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
SIXTH MONTH 17TH. 


II. Reading that elevates: Ps. 19: 
-II. 

III. Books that need study. Ezek. 2: 
8-10. 

IV. Books Christ read. Luke 4: 
16-20. 

V. Reading with attention. Neh. 8: 
I-3. 

Vi Memorizinge we Matted, elo! 

Vil. Books thats bulid ly Petar. 
Tee. 


Tell of one book that has helped you. 
What plan of reading do you follow? 
What, in literature, is “worth while”? 


POINTERS. 


The best thought of all ages is in 
books, and reading is the gate of 


access. 
*k o* x 


Every home should be supplied with 
books on history and biography—it is 
a narrow culture that ignores them. 

rietn* 


Bible reading should be supplemented 
with other reading. "The Bible is a 
book of another race and time, and 
needs books to explain it. 

* Ok Ok 


Everyone should read a few good 
books. For some this may be a task, 
but if they persist they will learn to 
like it. The taste for wholesome read- 
ing can be cultivated just as the taste 
for good manners and good music. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Many books in my a are now 
behind and beneath me. ‘hey were 


good in their way once, and so were 
the clothes I wore when I was ten years 
old; but I have outgrown them. No- 
body ever outgrows Scripture; the book 
widens and deepens with our years.— 
C. H. Spurgeon. 

eek hee 


Life is too short for reading inferior 
books. Every one finds as he goes on 
how terribly short life is, and how 
much there is he would like to know 
which he never will have time to learn. 
Nothing of our time, therefore, should 
be wasted on third-rate books, or sec- 
ond-rate books, if first-rate ones are 
to be had.—James Bryce. ° 

* Ok Ox 


The great good of reading history or 
biography is to get a glimpse of men 
and nations doing their duty; thé great 
gain to be got from it:is deeper wor- 
ship and reverence for duty as the king 
and parent of all human life.. While 
it is good to walk among the living, it 
is good also to live with the wise, great, 
good dead. It keeps out of life the 
dreadful feeling of extemporaneousness, 
with its conceit and despair. It makes 
us know that God made other men 
before he made us. It furnishes ‘a con- 
stant background for our living. It 


_ provides us with perpetual humility and 


inspiration—FPhillips Brooks. 


The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


VoL. XIX. 


In Nebraska 


I have just returned from a short visit to Nebraska, 
where I attended a part of the newest yearly meeting 
in the world. We have reported year by year in the 
news columns of Tur American Frrenp the spread 
of Friends through this vast field now covered by 
Nebraska Yearly Meeting, but “news items” are a 
very poor substitute for face-to-face seeing. 

Central City, where the yearly meeting is held, is 
about one hundred and fifty miles west of Omaha. 
I could not find out why it is called Central City. 
It is not a midway point of the State, though it is 
somewhere near the half-way place between the two 
oceans, and perhaps the name suggests that fact. 
It was originally called Lone Tree, for one single 
old tree was growing there when the first settlers 
eame. This was about the only sign that the soil 
had vitality in it, for the entire region was then in 
the vast plain known as the Great American Desert. 
The transformation of this desert into rich, fertile 
fields seems like a miracle. I saw a little piece of 
ground, measuring an acre and a half, that pro- 
duced in one summer twelve tons of alfalfa. Immense 
fields of wheat appeared wherever I rode. Great 
stretches of corn-land were also in evidence, the rows 
lying deep down in the soil, so that under continued 
cultivation the roots would reach below the drought 
of summer. Already the machines were making the 
first cutting of alfalfa, and there was good prospect 
of three more cuttings before the season is over. 
Alfalfa has been one-of the main elements in the 
wizardry of this conquest of the desert. 

The Central City region is almost as level as the 
Great Lakes. On one of my rides into the country 
I was told at a certain point that we were now going 
over “the hill!” But it would have required scien- 
tific measurement to show that “the hill” really 
existed as a fact. I remarked that it must be furious 
sport to coast there in winter! But in spite of the 
fact that their only “hill” looks to the eye like a 
level plain, the entire region is fifteen hundred feet 
above sea level, and the prairie slopes steadily but 
imperceptibly upward all the way to Denver, Colo- 
rado, which is not far from a mile above the level 
of the sea, 
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The soil is decidedly sandy and porous, like New 
Jersey soil, with the result that the wafer percolates 
away as the rain falls, so that the climate is dry 
and healthy and the roads remarkably good at all 
times of year. The increased altitude is perhaps 
responsible for the one single drawback-which I dis- 
covered in the climate—the powerful winds that 
Not far from Central City, 
which is a very attractive country town, runs the 
Platte River. Somebody has described it as “a thou- 
sand miles long, a mile wide and four inches deep!” 
That is not far from a correct account. - It was a 
mile wide where I crossed it, and while it would 
average at this time of year somewhat more than 
four inches in depth, I was told that it runs nearly 
dry in summer, and I heard of croquet and tennis 
being played in mid-summer on the dry bottom. 
There was an air of comfort and prosperity every- 
where. There were no signs of great wealth, but 
also no signs of hard poverty. The farms are as 
good as gold mines—much better than some gold 
mines—though, of course, all the money that comes 
in must, as in all farming operations, be slowly and 
patiently dug out of the soil. 

About two miles out of the town, in a very pretty 
campus of twenty-eight acres, stands the college which 
these Friends have builded. The institution is still 
young and immature, but it has made its influence 
profoundly felt on the life of the neighborhood and 
of the yearly meeting. It is the work of brave faith 
and of much sacrifice. It consists at present of three 
buildings—the central building, used for adminis- 
tration and recitation work, with dining-room and 
kitchen in the basement; a small brick dormitory for 
girls; and a large brick hall, containing classrooms 
and laboratories, with a central heating-plant in the 
basement and with a large, unfinished third floor, 
which might some time be made into a dormitory 
A. debt of somewhat over ten thousand dol- 


sweep across the plains. 


for boys. 


‘lars had, at the time of my visit, accumulated on the 


college as a result of building and of current deficits, 
and the financial outlook seemed dark, but plans were 
effected, before my return, for completely wiping out 
this debt. 
just been subscribed to the endowment, almost entirely 


Nearly four thousand dollars besides have 
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by the students and alumni, and a spirit of loyalty 
prevails which, if continued, will put the college well 
It must, no doubt, for some years content 
It must learn to live 


on its feet. 
itself with a humble mission. 
within the bounds of its circumstances, to expand by 
inches rather than by miles, and to battle its way up, 
as so many prosperous institutions in the East have 
done in their day of small things. But the faith and 
the liberality of those who are behind the college 
forecast a live future for it. 

The yearly meeting itself is a body of shghtly over 
two thousand Friends, scattered through the great 
States of Nebraska, Colorado and South Dakota and 
a section of northern Kansas. The vast width of the 
field makes it impossible for the rank and file of the 
membership to attend the sessions of the yearly meet- 
ing. The attendance at the sittings for business was 
from seventy-five to a hundred persons, and naturally 
a few of-the most active and eapable members had 


to work hard on a multiplicity of committees and 
concerns. The type of Friend most in evidence did 
not vary much from that which one would see in 
almost any yearly meeting in America outside of 
Philadelphia. Most of those who were at the labor- 
ing oars had come from other yearly meetings and 
manifested the well-known usual Quaker habits. It 
is, thus, a new yearly meeting only in name, the 
methods and manners being of the familiar sort. In 
fact, I felt that, instead of adjusting too much to the 
needs of a new country, these Friends had adjusted 
too little. Their preaching and their activities move 
too much along the grooves of habit and have too 
little of the power of fresh insight and transforming 
methods. But this is as true of other yearly meet- 
ings as of Nebraska, and I have come back deeply 
impressed with the goodness of these people, who are 
building the church on the frontier, and full of 
admiration for their faith and courage. R. M. J- 


Current Luents 


and Qonmmient= 


London Yearly Meeting in Manchester 

The holding of London Yearly Meeting, this year, 
at Manchester, in northern England, gave general sat- 
isfaction, and as The Friend (London) observes 
“added one to the record of successful yearly meet- 
ings in the provinces.” This may be taken as virtually 
establishing a new precedent for as The Friend 
remarks “Friends of Great Britain are not likely to 
revert to their ancient system of holding their annual 
gatherings uninterruptedly in London.” 

The statistical report showed a total membership, 
including Australia, New Zealand, and Cape Town, 
of 19,612, being a net increase of 91. The showing 
would have been favorable except for the ‘drastic 
removal of names from the registers” in a number of 
meetings. ‘ 

A feature which strongly marked the discussion 
in practically every session was an awakening sensi- 
tiveness to the new obligations which changing con- 
ditions are imposing upon modern society. It found 
expression in the first session in a communication 
from Joseph Storrs Fry, a veteran Friend who sat 
for many years at the clerk’s table, but who was 
unable to be present this year. Commenting on the 
general situation he said: « 

I cannot shut my eyes to the very great changes 
which have taken place since I first knew the 
yearly meeting, changes which were the reflec- 
tion of that which was taking place throughout 
the whole body, and which are themselves largely 
the effect of that which is going on in the larger 
world without, and in the Chureh of Christ it- 
self. I will not attempt to describe or to diseuss 
these changes, but they are obvious to us all, 


and must often excite feelings of varied kinds 
in our minds. The rapid development in the 
great world in which we live, of knowledge 
and of power, resulting from our knowledge, 
especially in the sphere of natural science and 
the application to human affairs of the great 
resources in the material world, though they 
do not directly affect religious thought or action, 
have yet I think produced some alteration in the 
attitude of many minds towards religious truth, 
and they certainly affect the conditions of 
social and business life in such a way as to pro- 
duce altered habits and arringements. We have 
also in some respects to readjust our estimate of 
other forms of Christian life and practice than 
those to which we have been accustomed as 
Friends, and this cireumstance has perhaps 
largely affected our own practi@e in many ways. 


rd 
Seeking. Points of Contact 


During the consideration of the state of society 
this “‘sensitiveness” appeared in various forms. One 
speaker felt that “the need of the upbuilding of 
spiritual life was being met. But he feared that 
there was a large field of indifferent people who 
were not being reached by our ministry. There 
were those who came because they always had come; 
those who had never had a spiritual experience. We 
need a ministry that would penetrate the skin of 
indifference.” Another considered it “a great ques- 
tion why it was that the people who spoke well of 
us did not come and worship with us.” Hé drew 
attention to the following sentences from the report 
from Bristol and Somerset : 
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It is a constant source of regret to us that, as 
yet we have found no means of sharing our 
Meetings for Worship with the great world 
around us.. There are so many who are hungry 
for Truth, and yet it seems as though something 
kept us apart. ‘Perhaps it is the legacy of sepa- 
rateness which we have received from our 
forefathers, the shadow of the peculiar dress 
and peculiar speech, which, fencing us from the 
world, keeps them from us. 


r oe 
A Brief Message to All “Friends” 


In addition to the communications sent to those 
who regularly correspond with the yearly meeting it 
was decided to send to all who bear the name of 
Friends in America this brief message: 

Dear Friends, it is in our hearts to send you, 
in our Master’s name, a loving message of com- 
radeship and hope. Christian men and women 
throughout the world are learning to know one 
another better as they unite in “study and in 
worship, and spend together their lives for 
others, in the world for ae Christ died. Shall 
not we who call ourselves Friends be amongst 
those who are thus ‘learning and following? 
Our thoughts and methods may differ, but this 
should only make us more earnest to draw closer 
to Christ Jesus, our Elder Brother, and to 
realize more fully in word and deed our Lord’s 
desire for us, that we might become His family 
of love. 

Bd 
‘Christianity and Business 


Three full sessions were devoted to “Christianity 
and Business” which was only a beginning of what 
may be expected in coming yearly meetings. While 
a wide diversity of thought exists on many aspects 
of the subject, the remarks of B. Seebohm Rountree, 
who spoke in behalf of the committee appointed last 
year to prepare the subject for consideration, may 
be taken as typical of the prevailing thought. 7 he 
Friend thus summarizes his observations. 

(1) Social conditions today, which are a di- 
rect outcome of our industrial system, although 
improving, are a terrible reflection on our Cie 
tianity. We should refuse further to tolerate 
them. (2) It is the duty of the Christian 
Church to consider and declare what is the teach- 
ing of Christ with regard to modern industry. 
(3) The test we should apply to our industrial 
methods is how far we act in accordance with the 
Christian Ethic that all our talents and posses- 
sions are held on trust, to be used for the benefit 
of the community—never for our own selfish 
ends. (4) Applying this test many practices 
prevailing in modern business become impossi- 
ble for us. We must refuse to adopt them and 
help ach other to bear any consequent suffering. 
(5) There are other actions, connected with bury- 
ing and selling, and all economic transactions 


between individuals, which, though not in them- 
selves wrong, or undertaken with any evil motive, 
may (sometimes unknown to us) lead to injury 
to others, which is out of harmony. with the 
spirit of brotherhood. This is due to faults in 
our system of industry. (6) It is not the duty 
of the Church as a whole to suggest the par- 
ticular economic changes which will best remedy 
these faults, but a living Church will inspire 
and if necessary help a large number of its mem- 
bers to fit themselves to give effective aid in 
reforming the industrial system, and all mem- 
bers should feel a deep concern to help forward 
such work. (7) The prospect of the Society of 
Friends giving any effective help in remedying 
existing evils in our industrial system depends 
upon the maintenance of a deep religious faith, 
and in this connection it is of supreme im- 
portance that all our meetings for worship 
should be aglow with a spirit of true communion 
with God. 


* 


Insurrection in Cuba 


The situation in Cuba continues to grow more 
alarming. President Gomez’s assurance that the 
insurrection is a disaffection among the negroes in 
one province only has not prevantad the large 
American interests in the island from calling for 
outside protection. As in former difficulties the in- 
surgents are resorting to gorilla warfare. Rioting 
and the destruction of some valuable property has 
been reported, and the disorder has tended to the 
activity of the criminally disposed. Four battle 
ships the Minnesota, Missouri, Mississippi and Ohio, 
were added to the force at Guantanamo last week 
and marines will be landed if the eall is urgent. 
Preparations are under way for dispatching 5,000 
troops to the island and additional reinforcements 
of cavalry may be brought into use. 

With all this warlike preparation we are assured 
that there is no present intention of intervention by 
the United States. It is pointed out that even though 
American forces should be landed on Cuban territory, 
that would be a very different thing from interven- 
tion. The United States has, under the Platt 
Amendment, the right to assist in preserving order 
in Cuba even locally, without taking over the fune- 
tions of government, as occurred in 1906, 

While President Gomez stoutly contends that the 
insurrection is due to race animosity between the 
blacks and the whites, General Estenoz, the leader 
of the rebels, says the movement is not a racial one, 
but simply the action of Cuban citizens to assert 
their rights at all hazards. 


In our item concerning the Methodist Episcopal 
General Conference last week we spoke of W. P. 
Thirkield as a member of the colored race. We are 
now informed that, though President of Howard 
University, he is not.a colored man. 
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Loyalty to the Society of Friends 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 


Many young Friends are perplexed about their 
duty to our Society. They believe in its principles, 
as far as they know them, and are proud of its his- 
tory. But they are asking: ‘Why continue to be 
a Quaker unless it is convenient? Why make any 
sacrifices to keep up the Society?’ They put the 
problem somewhat in this way: Most of the great 
principles for which the Society has stood in the past 
are either espoused or conceded by Protestant Chris- 
tians. We have discontinued most of the practices 
that once distinguished us from other Christian 
bodies. There is little difference today between our 
message and practice and theirs. Interdenomina- 
tionalism and church union are the ruling tendency of 
the times. Jas our Society any longer a distinctive 
message or mission of sufficient importance to war- 
rant a young Friend devoting his life to it instead of 
working through some larger and more effective 
denomination or interdenominational movement ? 
Could one not promote the Kingdom of God better 
in the Methodist or some other large church or work- 
ing through the Young Men’s or Young Women’s 
Christian Association or the Laymen’s Misionary 
Movement ? 

This problem is a very real one to many of our 
generation, and deserves a serious and unprejudiced 
discussion. The question of individual duty each 
must answer for himself. But I wish to give a 
general answer which, each time I have faced the 
question, has seemed to me sufficient, in the absence 
of exceptional circumstances or a personal call to 
special duty elsewhere. 

It is not mere conservatism nor sectarian zeal that 
makes me believe that young Friends should still be 
loyal to our Society. The progress of the Kingdom 
of God often requires the destruction of the very 
organizations that once were indispensable means of 
promoting it. Hezekiah had to destroy the brazen- 
serpent which Moses made, because it had become a 
mere “thing of brass,” a hindrance to spiritual 
religion. Nehemiah labored to rebuild Jerusalem, 


and Christ pronounced its doom—both in the interest: 


of the Kingdom of God. Conceivably the Society 
of Friends might have become so antiquated in 
method or so impracticable in organization or so 
inadequate in its doctrines that it would have to be 
abandoned for the sake of the Gospel. Conceivably 
it might have done its work so completely that nothing 
remains for it to do. 

Nevertheless, experience proves that we should be 
very sure that any organization has no further mis- 
sion in the world before abandoning it. If it has 
defects, it were better to try to remedy them than to 
undertake the labor of building up a completely new 
organization. It is God’s method in nature not to 
discard anything if it can be adapted to the new 
requirements of life’s progress. The leaf is modified 
to serve as the petal of the flower. The fish’s air- 
bladder becomes a lung. Vertebral arches are modi- 


‘synagogue organization to its new life. 


tarian exclusiveness, 


fied to form jaws and skull. Man follows his 
Maker’s method when he refuses to discard the old 
instrument if it can be worked over to serve his new 
needs or ends. ‘The primitive Church adapted the 
Calvin’s. 
Presbyterian organization became the model of rep- 
resentative governments, and the labor union grew 
out of the Wesleyan class-meeting. 

As long as it can be made over to serve the present 
needs of men, the old organization has great advan- 
tages over the new. One who has grown up in the 
Society of Friends can never fit so well or work so: 
comfortably in another organization. The old organ- 
ization has a wealth of associations, a power of sug- 
gestion, a fund of experience to guide one’s path 
which no other organization can have, even though 
it may have espoused or adopted ever so many Quaker 
principles. The historic roots of Quakerism are an 
asset, a source of wisdom and power no believer in 
Quakerism will lightly cut himself off from and which 
he would surely miss in any other organization he 
might join. 

Loyalty to our Society should not spring from a 
spirit of sectarianism. We ought to hail with joy 
the advent of the new spirit of unity in modern 
religious life. ‘We rejoice to see the days of sec- 
with their intolerance and 
bigotry, passing away. We are learning that loyalty 
to Christ exists in all denominations, and that Chris- 
tianity exists in essential oneness of life and power 
beneath and beyond all organizations and creeds of 
Christendom. We should rejoice whenever the new 
spirit of co-operation leads us to do away with the 
waste of too many churches in small places, prevents 
the weakness of division and removes the denomina- 
tional rivalry that too often obscures or drives out 
the spirit of Christ. With this spirit of tolerance 
and co-operation, however, denominational loyalty is 
entirely consistent under present circumstances ; more 
than that, it is necessary. The present movements 
toward unified and effective Christian work must pro- 
ceed through denominational organization, not apart 
from it. 

Christian unity can be promoted neither by indif- 
ference to religious questions nor by insistence on 
uniformity of belief or practice. No good will get 
done but by the people who take religion seriously, 
who strive to find the truth and to worship in the best 
way. Only such serious people with decided ideas 
are really capable of tolerance and disposed to 
co-operation. ‘Tolerance must mean respect for other 
men’s honest opinions: and loyalty to their loyalties. 
One cannot love his neighbor rightly who has not 
learned the worth of personality in himself; nor can 
we properly respect another’s opinion till we know 
the difficulties to be mastered and the intense convic- 
tion required to get a serious belief of our own. As 
long as we believe Quakerism to be the fullest and 
truest expression of the Gospel of Christ, we must 
be loyal to it. And by that loyalty we know ‘how to 
respect the man who is convinced that Methodism or 
Presbyterianism is the truest expression of Chris- 
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tianity. Our common loyalty to Christ, as we under- 
stand His purpose and teaching, furnishes the basis 
of our possible co-operation and of worthy tolerance 
between us. Church unity and co-operation are com- 
ing today through those who are loyal members of a 
Christian organization rather than through those who 
are indifferent to them. A similar situation exists 
in the political world. The nineteenth century wit- 
nessed a great revival of national spirit. It brought 
about the unification of Italy and Germany, the 
independence of Greece and the revival of national 
consciousness in Hungary, Ireland and Norway. 
This resurgence of nationalism seemed, in contrast 
with the imperial ideals of the ancient world or of 
Napoleon, a distinct movement away from the ideal 
of world-unity. Yet today we see distinctly that the 
road to a world-state lay through national loyalty, 
not apart from it. The advantages of co-operation 
within a large nation help men to value the greater 
political unity. United Italy, united Germany and 
the United States of America lead on to the federated 
nations of the world. As the world now is, the only 
way to be a citizen of the world is to be a loyal 
citizen of some country in it. There is a false cos- 
mopolitanism that fails in the effort at world citizen- 
ship because only the member of some particular 
nation has any definite part in the world’s affairs. 

The case is similar in both respects in the religious 
world. Christian union will be first a union of 
denominations. Only those who are effective mem- 
bers of some denomination will find a place to take 
hold and work in the larger sphere. And until one 
has learned co-operation and tolerance within the 
smaller body, he is not fitted for the larger service. 
We Friends are a strongly individualistic group. We 
- find it hard to realize the truth and honesty of others’ 
dissenting opinions. We are tempted to division 
when we cannot .have our own way, and sometimes 
we grow so disgusted with the continual dissensions 
that we feel like forsaking the Society in search of 
some more tolerant and unified Christian body. But 
we would soon find the same problem in any other 
live, earnest body of men. Unless we can solve the 
problem of working together in a common cause 
despite difficulties of belief and policy, unless we learn 
to defer to the judgment of the majority, to admire 
others’ loyalty to convictions as we prize our own, and 
to count each better than himself in our own denom- 
ination, we cannot hope to do it successfully in any 
other possible organization, denominational or unde- 
nominational. The road to Christian unity lies 
through the discipline of and successful solution of 
the problems of denominational’ work. 

Moreover, the final universal Christianity must be 
the sum of all phases of Christian truth and right- 
eousness. Each of our denominations exists because 
it emphasizes some phase or phases of the many-sided 
richness of the truth in Christ. Until its own aspect 
of Christian truth is recognized by all, each denom- 
ination has a distinct mission to teach that truth to 
the world. Lutheranism, Calvinism and Quakerism 
have each a parcel of truth. The full realization of 
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the mind of Christ will come not by denying the 
phase for which the denomination stands, but by sup- 
plementing it with the larger truths others have to 
teach us and by teaching them loyally what we have 
ourselves learned in the school of Christ. Quaker 
truth must have its place in the ultimate new catholic 
Christianity, and only by our being loyal to it in a 
Christian spirit is it likely to get the recognition it 
must have. 


(T’'o be continued. ) 


New York Yearly Meeting 


Promptly at 10 A. M., Fifth month 29th, the 
presiding clerk, James Wood, read the opening 
minute of the 217th annual session of New York 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, which met at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., with the largest attendance in many 
years. After an impressive season of worship the 
various lines of business were taken up in order. 
Epistles from home and abroad were read with much 
interest. 

There were in attendance, with credentials, Charles 
H. and H. Elizabeth Jones, and Samuel Haworth, 
of New England; Earle Peckham, of Nebraska; and 
Pearl Williams Walter, of Indiana; also, without 
minutes, Joseph Elkinton and wife and Rayner 
Kelsey, of Philadelphia, and Rufus King, of North 
Carolina. The company and service of these Friends 
were a source of inspiration and help to the meeting. 

It was a great satisfaction to note that there was a 
net gain of sixty-one in membership for the past year, 
an earnest of a greater work the coming year. Our 
hearts were stirred by the report from the Bible 
school committee when we heard that there had been 
a substantial gain in all deparements, from the cradle 
roll to the home department. Our determination to 
do greater work was increased when we heard Alfred 
Day, State secretary of Sunday school work, in his 
address on the work yet needed. The missionary 
report was a source of pleasure not because we had 
already attained, but because we were pressing toward 
the mark of all the Gospel for all people, everywhere. 
Margaret Holme, the yearly meeting Christian 
Endeavor missionary in Luh Hoh, China, and Prof. 
A. J. Griffin, principal of the yearly meeting’s school 
at High Point, N. C., aroused the meeting to the 
great needs yet before it to such an extent that an 
offering was cheerfully given of fifteen hundred and 
twenty-five dollars for missions.- 

Fifth-day evening reports from the peace commit- 
tee and the joint committee on peace were read, and 
a resolution was directed to be sent to President Taft 
asking that the arbitration treaties be resubmitted to 
the Senate in their original form. Prof. George W. 
Kirchwey, of Columbia College, New York City, a 
strong exponent of peace, gave an address on the 
“Present Status of the Movement for International 
Peace,” which was most logical, clear and interest- 
ing. Joseph Elkinton’s display of peace flags of the 
world and his running comments were of unusual 
merit and instructive. 
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The report of the trustees of the Murray Fund 
brought out a number of interesting points concern- 
ing the many choice books written by Friends. It 
ailso spoke of the support which. members of the 
Society have given to education, and of what they 
have done tow a fostering free schools throughout 
the country. 

Sixth-day afternoon was devoted to the report of 
‘the evangelistic committee. This was very encourag- 
ing, and excited a lively interest as the meeting saw 
the effective work that was being done. Samuel 
“Haworth, of Fall River, Mass., gave an address on 
the fundamentals of church extension and retention 
work. Richard R. Newby, who succeeds himself as 
‘superintendent, made some remarks, after which a 
subscription of nearly eleven hundred dollars was 
taken. In the evening at 8 o’clock the temperance 
report was presented. The committee asked that a 
communication be sent to the Five-Years Meeting 
asking that a “Board of Temperance Reform” be 
created by that body. Prof. Charles Scanlon, of 
Pittsbur oh, Pa., gave a great address on the “Kco- 
nomic Side of the Liquor Question,” showing how 
it decreased value in man and property. 

Seventh-day morning the meeting was occupied in 
hearing reports from different committees and listen- 
ing to drafts of epistles to other yearly meetings. 
Delegates to the Five-Years Meeting were appointed 
as follows: James Wood, Alfred B Sct s Robert FE. 
Pretlow, W. C. Taber, Carolena M. Wood, Elmer D. 
Gildersleeve, Martha i. Bell, Walter H. Wood and 
George L. Carey. Alternates: L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, John R. Taber, Orlando Marine, Phebe Anna 
Murray, Elizabeth C. F. Stevens, Aaron H. Lane, 
‘Mary Knowles, Mary L. Chase ‘and Sarah Keats 
Dillingham. 

In the afternoon the report from Oariaed Sem1- 
mary was presented, showing an excellent spirit in 
the school and an increase in attendance. After some 
general remarks by the principal, Walter H. Wood, 
Prof. Rayner Kelsey, of Haverford College, gave 
an inspirational address on education. In the even- 
ing Oakwood Old. Scholars’ Association held a 
reunion from 5.30 to 7.30, with a buffet lunch, social 
‘and entertainment. 
~The yearly meeting Christian Endeavor Union 
met at 8 o’clock. The president showed how the 
Christian Endeavor was on the up-grade, and the 
secretary and treasurer’s report indicated an advance. 
‘There was an increase of 110 members during the 
year. There had been raised for home missionary 
work $195.59; foreign missionary work, $817.25; 
for other purposes, $221.21. Samuel Haworth gave 
a highly instructive address on “Some Phases of 
Faith.” Then came a social, with refreshments in 
the large Bible school room of the meeting-house, 
given by the local society to the yearly meeting’s 
union. Morning meetings for worship were held 
‘at 8.30. } 

The exercises First-day were a fitting close to the 
yearly meeting. The local Bible school was inspected 
‘by the many visitors. At 10.45 A. M., Charles H. 


and H. Elizabeth Jones delivered two messages to 
an audience that taxed the capacity of the meeting- 
house. At 2.30 P. M. a meeting for boys and girls 
was held, with J. Lindley Spicer, assisted by Mary 

Dorland, the local superintendent of the J sgt 
Christian Endeavor, in charge. At 3.30 P. M., Ida 
Parker and Pearl Williams Walter both preached 
acceptably, and the meeting closed with a hush of 
conviction and consecration upon it. 

The Christian Endeavor meeting at 6.80 P. M. 
was addressed by the Christian Endeavor missionary, 
Margaret Holme, and at 7.30 P. M. the meeting was 
addressed by Samuel Haworth. Throughout the ses- 
sions many young Friends were present. David S. 
Taber read the concluding minute, proposing to meet 
in New York City next year if the Lord wills. 

James Wood, David S. Taber and L. Hollings- 
worth Wood were appointed clerks of the yearly 
meeting for the year. 

Meeting of Ministry and Oversight. 

The sessions of this meeting were especially im- 
pressive and uplifting, and one felt in the prayers, 
remarks and testimonies a sense of the presence of the 
Spirit. 

Most of the delegates were present. The statis- 
tical report showed that there are 319 members of 
this body, 70 of whom are ministers. Most of these 
are in active service. ; 

The reports from the different quarterly meetings 
gave evidence of spiritual life and earnest work. 
Following the reports there was a free discussion of 
some of the present problems of our branch of the 
church. There was a great desire that Friends prove 
themselves practical mystics, also that those who make 
up the meetings on Ministry and Oversight in the 
different local meetings seek to develop the gifts of 
the young in the ministry, this term being used in the 
broad application of ministry and pastoral care. 

Carolena M. Wood and Charles Franklin were 
appointed clerks for the year. 


W. J.S. 


Nebraska Yearly Meeting of Friends 
Nebraska Yearly Meeting convened in its fifth 
annual assembly on Fifth month 29th. There were 
present as visiting ministers: Rufus M. Jones, of 


Haverford College; Will Kirby, of Columbus, Ohio; 


Charles E. Tebbetts, secretary of American Board of 


Friends Foreign Missions. from Richmond, Ind. ; 
Amos Kenworthy, from Whittier, Cal.; Josiah Dil- 
lon, from Kansas, and John D. Mills, from Earlham, 
Iowa. 

Prominent among the events of the yearly meeting 
was the raising of $10,000 to lift the debt from 
Nebraska Central College. This, in addition to 
$4,000 recently pledged ie the students and alumni, 
places our school upon a much more satisfactory 
financial basis for the coming year. It is worthy 
of note that most of this sum was pledged by the 
students themselves, many of whom depend upon 


piven 
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their summer’s earnings to pay board and tuition 
through the school year. This spirit of loyalty and 
sacrifice, more than the money itself, insures the 
permanence of this educational institution. Rufus 
M. Jones, who acted in an advisory capacity as rep- 
resentative of the Educational Board of the Five- 
Years Meeting, gave two stirring addresses on edu- 
cational themes, which did much to arouse Friends 
to a sense of responsibility in this direction. Dr. 
Jones, as he himself informed us in his closing 
remarks, was sent ‘‘to pronounce the obsequies at the 
funeral of Nebraska Central College,” but found, 
much to his pleasant surprise, “that the corpse was 
far too lively for the undertaker.” 

Another advance step was taken when Frank W. 
Dell was appointed head of the department for the 
training of Christian workers. He will still con- 
tinue his duties as superintendent of Nebraska Yearly 
Meeting, aside from his new relationship to Nebraska 
Central College. The report of the evangelistic 
superintendent for the. past year showed one new 
meeting started and an accession of 36 to our mem- 
bership, which is now 2,099. <A review of the sta- 
tistics for the past two years proves the value of- 
church extension work in this Western field. In all, 
there has been an increase of 250 in our membership ; 
five new meetings have been permanently established ; 
$3,000 of property has been acquired; and all this at 
a total cost to the Church Extension. Fund of $2,300. 
Truly, “Whosoever would save his life shall lose it: 
and whosoever shall lose his life for my. sake shall 
find it.” 

Reports from the various departments of work,— 
temperance, peace, Bible schools, ete.,—were encour- 
aging. Some discussion of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement showed a difference of opinion 
with regard to its real value, probably owing to the 
fact that its method and purpose have not been fully 
understood. 

Our missionary efforts have ptetzarly new impulse 
from the presence of Charles E. Tebbetts. His 
addresses, which, by the way, have been just as appli- 
cable to home as to foreign missions, have been 
wonderful examples of breadth of vision and concen- 
tration of purpose. “It beg the primary purpose 
of all church organizatjon,” he said, “to evangelize 
the world, it is important that every systematized 
organization within the chureh,—Sunday school, 
Christian Endeavor, monthly meeting,—should focus 
its energies, prayers and money upon the consumma- 
tion of this great end.” 

The devotional exercises of the yearly meeting 
have been inspiring. Will Kirby, both as an evan- 
gelist and Bible teacher, has been enabled to present 
the truth in a forceful and lucid manner. The clos- 
ing service on First-day was rendered memorable by 
the definite consecration of four young people to 
special Christian service. 

Whilst we are still face to face with big problems, 
we cannot but feel that we are in better shape to 
meet them than at any time since our inauguration as 
a yearly meeting, and we trust that Friends all over 


this continent will remember our needy field mueh in 
prayer. 
George D. Weeks, of Denver, Colo., who was 
reappointed to serve as clerk, conducted the business 
of the church in a most efficient and acceptable 
manner. We Ed 


1820—Richard Harkness—1912 


Richard Harkness, son of David and Mary Hark- 
ness, was born in the township of Peru, New York, 
Eighth month 24, 1820. He moved to Michigan 
with his parents in 1834, and was married to 
Deborah R. Crane, Fourth month 20, 1843. THe was 


RICHARD HARKNESS. 


recorded a minister by Adrian Monthly Meeting in 
1859, and preached the Gospel in his own State, 
besides traveling in the ministry in several other 
States. He possessed a special gift in family visit- 
ing, often going long distances to reach seattered 
families of Friends, He was one of the first com- 
mittee appointed by Adrian Quarterly Meeting to 
solicit funds for establishing Raisin Valley Semi- 
nary, and when it became established was one of the 
school board, and served as its secretary thirty-five 
years. For the past nineteen years he and his wife 
have resided in Tecumseh, Michigan, with their son- 
in-law and daughter, Vincent and Mary C. Wood. 
For more than a year he has been in feeble health, 
and his last appearance in public worship was at 
quarterly meeting in Eleventh month. 

On Fourth month 20th a few relatives assembled 
in honor of the sixty-ninth anniversary of their 
marriage, and he enjoyed the oceasion very much, 
but the next day was taken seriously ill. He passed 
peacefully away Fifth month 20th, aged ninety-one 
years and nine months. 
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He was the father of twelve children, seven of 
whom are living and six of whom attended his 
funeral. He cherished a strong affection for his 
family, and was beloved by them and all who knew 
him. Jlis funeral was held at Raisin Valley, after 
a short service at the home, and was conducted by 
Howard Moore, assisted by Jacob Baker. He will 
be much missed, especially by his devoted wife, 
eighty-nine years of age, but he has only gone home 
~ to his eternal rest, relying solely for his hope of 
Heaven on the merits of Christ his Saviour. 


eh Some Vielus on Present Day Topirs 


Adapting the Meeting for Worship to 
Present Needs 


To rue Eprror or Tur American FRienp: 

In connection with thy recent articles on “Sugges- 
tions for the Pastoral Committee,” I venture the 
following information about the usage of Friends in 
York, England, during the year 1908-1909, in 
holding meetings for worship. 

Those who were concerned in the Friendly activi- 
ties in York were principally the following: (1) The 
regular members and attenders of York meeting ; 
(2) the teachers and pupils of the two Friends’ 
boarding schools, one a boys’ school and one a girls’ ; 
and (3) a number of workingmen and some of 
their families who had come under Friends influ- 
ences, perhaps especially through the Adult School 
Movement. 

The provision for meetings was so ordered that 
the needs of all these groups would be met in at least 
one meeting in the week without loss of the notion 
of unity. Several meetings were organized in the 
parts of the city where the workingmen lived. These 
had a preparative meeting of their own, were affili- 
ated officially with York Monthly Meeting, but held 
their own religious meetings on First-day in their 
own quarters. Their needs being somewhat different 
from those of the main body of York Friends, they 
met separately, with no “pastoral” features, but using 
singing, as a rule, as one medium of worship. Far 
from being in a state of alienation from the main 
body, they were in a state of active co-operation, this 
arrangement being regarded by all parties as the 
right one. Some Friends from the main body would 
transfer their membership to each of these groups to 
help guide them in paths which should be continuous 
with Quaker ideals. 

There was an apparent acknowledgment, in the 
provision for a separate school mid-week meeting, 
that the best interests of a school are not always best 
served in a meeting adapted to the needs of the older 
ones. The two schools held a joint mid-week meeting 
in the York meeting premises, to which all York 
Friends were invited, but in which the school authori- 
ties exercised the care and control. The meeting was 
in keeping with the “programed” type,outlined in 
thy recent articles. The danger is, with boys and 
girls, that they will be present af meeting without 


participation im it; therefore, to give them more of a 
sense of ownership, a hymn was regularly sung at 
the commencement, after which a boy or a girl would 
rise and read a passage from the Bible or suitable 
literature with a view of placing before the gathering 
a subject for meditation or ministry. Usually one 
teacher would have been asked before to bear the 
burden of thought and planning, to select the hymn, 
the reader and the passage. This teacher did not 
necessarily speak, but often did; the definite assign- 
ments of this nature occasionally extended beyond the 
joint school faculties. The total result was a meet- 
ing which the pupils openly approved, as definitely 
planned on each occasion, for their own special needs, 
although after the first few minutes there would be 
no obvious “program.” 

The main body of York Friends also had a small 
mid-week meeting of their own, at an hour different 
from that of the schools. The character of its pro- 
cedure was like that familiar in Philadelphia. The 
smallness of attendance of members here was due not 
merely to the fact of the school having a separate 
gathering, but to reasons of business, ete. -In fact, 
the chief reason for this separation had been that 
a mid-week meeting, composed largely of the schools, 
but conducted mainly by a few Friends happily free 
from business cares, and too often with disregard of 
the needs of these young people, did not prove as 
helpful as was wished. 

The main First-day morning meeting was very 
large, as both schools and a full membership were 
usually present. There was no more sign of a “pro- 
gram” than in Philadelphia; indeed, no program 
could be desired, for the ministry was abundant, 
varied and acceptable. 

The First-day evening meetings will require some 
explanation, after which my survey will be finished. 
A need was felt for formal teaching, to be followed 
by devotion, for a kind of teaching such as does not 
always come in the regular meetings for worship. 
These evening meetings were attended by the older 
students of the schools and by a part of the member- 
ship. The first half hour was programed. One 
Friend had always been appointed by the committee 
in charge to take the “reading,” as the term went. 
That meant that after the Friends were seated and 
had become silent, the reader arose, read from the 
Bible usually, and then gave a prepared address or 
read a paper. The subjects of the papers would vary 
from Friends history and the exposition of sacred 
literature or church fathers, to social matters, with 
an occasional series on some one topic; also, once a 
month, someone from outside of York, often a scholar 
not a Friend, but sympathetic with them, like Her- 
bert Wood or Prof. T. R. Glover, or a prominent 
leader in Friends work at London or elsewhere, 
would be secured to give a longer address than usual. 
These nights were marked by a large attendance of 
non-Friends of York, who knew the high reputation 
of the monthly addresses. Special announcements 
always were issued to invite such interested persons; 
also, their presence at the meeting was not ignored, 
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for often, before the speaker arose, there would be a 
word of welcome to them, expressed by some suitable 
person, often accompanied by remarks explanatory of 
the Friends manner of worship and of the uses of 
the silence which was to be observed before and after 
the address. ; 

It appears that the basis of these English experi- 
ments is in the desire that no important class of those 
whose spiritual care is intrusted to the meeting is to 
be ignored or its needs neglected. I can testify that 
the result was not disuniting or disorganizing; it 
was less so than before some of the changes were 
made which completed the set of meetings described. 
And it is interesting to see that the desire to meet 
various kinds of needs resulted even in providing 


some “programed” or “semi-programed”’ meetings. 


Those who were involved in carrying through these 
programs were, in some-cases, ones who would have 
had no share or felt no responsibility in maintaining 
the previous uniform type of meetings; now they 
become more active and valuable in all Friends 
activities, thus contributing to the united strength. 
Sincerely thine, 
; D. Lawrence Burgess. 


Missionary Department 


The East for Christ 


Norr.—aA few weeks ago we published an address 
of Anne W. Richardson, on ‘‘Christ for the East.” 
We now publish the companion subject of “The East 
for Christ,” by Prof. D. S. Cairns, of Aberdeen: 


“Tn her very striking and powerful address [ Miss] 
Richardson has pointed out the need of the heathen 
world. She has shown that the world has come to a 
time of crisis. My subject will be that, face to face 


with this situation, the Christian Church itself has 


come to a time of need and of crisis such as the merest 
fraction of that Church at this moment realizes. In 
endeavoring to prove this I shall follow two lines of 
thought. In following out the former of these I wish 
to refer to something which was said in our meeting 
this morning by one of your members. He said that 
the Society of Friends has always held the historic 
revelation of God in Christ to be supreme and final, 
and that, further, they have always held to the pres- 
ence of the living Spirit of God among His people. 
These are two sides of Christianity, and, to my mind, 
they are both essential Christianity. I believe that 
you have always emphasized essential Christianity, 
often when it was forgotten elsewhere. I wish to 
think with you for a moment about these two sides 
of Christianity. ? 


Christianity the Absolute and Final Faith. 
“First of all, Christianity is the absolute and final 
faith. My only claim to be here tonight is that, while 
I was associated with one of the commissions of the 
Edinburgh Conference, I had the opportunity of 
reading about one hundred and seventy papers written 
out of the experience of many missionaries and com- 
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ing from all over the world, and therefore had the 
opportunity of studying the mind and the heart of 
the modern missionary. There was no more impres- 
sive feature of that evidence than this, that the whole 
of that force in the mission field believed definitely 
that Christianity was the final and absolute faith. 
What are we to understand by that? Take an illus- 
tration from history. If you take any other great 
historic religion you will find that it always follows 
this course. First, there arises some great and gifted 
spirit, one of God’s prophets and teachers; and a new 
dawn appears. All the nobler youth of his time 
gather around him; and then follows a time of 
liberation—the spirit of man exults in the new 
liberty, exults in God, exults in its brother-man. The 
prophet is the liberator of his time. So was it with 
the Buddha, for instance, the great prophet of the 
Farther East. But the decades and the centuries 
pass, and what do we see on the unfolding scroll of 
the ages? As the thought of man widens, he who. 
was the liberator of his own time becomes the gaoler: 
of later times. Humanity has outgrown him. What 
was once religious radicalism has become conserva- 
tism and orthodoxy, and arrayed all the static forces 
of society on its side. Then once more comes a time 
of earthquake and eclipse, the thunder of revolution, 
and a new battle for liberty, and at last a man 
escapes anew into vaster regions. 

“But it is not so, and it never has been so, with 
the religion of Jesus Christ. The Master is always 
far ahead of His Church, and to escape to Him is. 
always to escape to life and liberty. It is to come into 
the open; it is to get above the mists. Thus every 
great reformation of Christianity has been a return 
to the sources, a climbing out of the valley to the 
heights, where the vision is wide and the air pure, 
and where the fountains of the great streams lie. 
Christ is inexhaustible. His religion is final. By 
this conviction our missionary force through all the 
world stands fast. 


The Inexhaustible Riches of Christ. 


“But that is only one side of the truth. We have 
an absolute religion today, but we have no absolute 
understanding of it as yet. Every age understands 
but a little of Jesus Christ; yet every age is very 
prone to think that it has an absolute understanding 
of Christianity. I believe that, as yet, we are but 
on the surface of it. There are hidden depths below 
the mists, but there are hidden heights above it, and 
the secret of the future lies in that undiscovered 
bounty in Christ Jesus. That is why Christianity 
has the doctrine of the Spirit,—that doctrine which, 
to its undying honor, your community has taught, 
proclaimed and lived by,—that doctrine of the Spirit 
who, from age to age, takes the things of Christ and 
shows them to men’s souls. 

“T pass on now to consider how this process of 
discovery of God in Christ through the Spirit was 
carried out in the earliest Christian age, the age of 
the New Testament writers. How did that New 
Testament view of the Gospel in all its richness and’ 
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whole process in the epistles and in the apocalypse 
fulness arise upon their minds ? 
as modern New Testament scholars have made it 
plain to us. We can trace it, above all, in the mind 
of the apostle of the Gentiles as he goes on his way, 
seeking to win Jew and Gentile alike to faith in the 
Gospel. It is under the incitement of contact and 
collision with the Jewish and the heathen faiths that 
his own understanding of the latent riches of his 
Gospel comes into its full depth and range. We can 
see his mind and heart at work endeavoring to bring 
out the inner life and spirit of the Gospel. He is 
driven on by love to God and man; he is eager to 
commend his religion and his Saviour; so, through 
all his journeys and all his perils, this inner journey- 
ing of the soul goes on through a land more wonderful 
than Greece or Asia and over waters more deep and 
perilous than those of Adria. We can see his mind 
about Christ expanding and deepening as he seeks to 
meet the deepest needs of Jew and Gentile; and as 
he discovers the answers to their problems his heart 
exults in the inexhaustible and unsearchable riches 
of Christ. You ean trace the whole process, I repeat, 
step by step; you can see it all coming out as he and 
the other missionaries go on their course teaching 
humanity the Gospel. 

“Now, as I understand the matter, God meant His 


We ean trace the | 


Church trom the very first to be a missionary Church. 
He meant it to have this continual ineitement which 
the first apostle had, the incitement of collision and 
contact with the ethnic faiths of mankind. 

“Tle meant it to have this instinct of love to guide 
it continually into the hidden riches of His Gospel. 
Christianity was meant from the first to be a mis- 
sionary religion. It was meant to go out into all 
the world. ‘Forward into battle see His banners go.” 
That is its very life-breath and genius. But the 
Chureh soon forgot the missionary appeal, and so 
things went wrong. Now we are at last getting back 
to the old lnes of progress, and are, therefore, I 
believe, going once more to give the Spirit free course. 
I cannot but believe that’God has great things to 
reveal to us in Christ as missionary enterprise goes” 
on and as the mind of the Christian Chureh comes 
into a closer grapple with the needs of the heathen 
world, and as the Moslem, the Buddhist, the Con- 
fucian and the Brahmin come to own Jesus as their 
Lord. Do not mistake me. I have not the least 
faith in any eclectic blend of Christianity with other 
religions. What I do hope for is the discovery of 
the deeper things in Christ that have always been 
there, but that the Church has never seen. 

(Concluded next week.) : 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


The Earlham Club of Philadelphia held a meeting at the 
Lake House, Westtown, the Ist inst. 
x OK Ox 
Martha J. Woody, a missionary from Madruga, Cuba, has 
recently been visiting in and about Philadelphia. 
2k, 3 
Raymond Woodard, a teacher at “Cedarcroft,” Kennett 
Square, Pa., expects to’sail for Europe the middle of this 
month, and to spend a year abroad. 
* OK OX 
According to University Life some changes will be made 
in the Friends University faculty next year. “| Miss] Cran- 
dall of the Commercial Department has resigned, and her 
place will be taken by Verna Hendry, of Newton. Prof. 
Wheeler, now on a leave of absence, will not return: Prof. 
Reagan will teach some of the classes in the Biblical depart- 
ment and Prof. Styles will be principal of the Preparatory 
School. Stanley Coppock, Principal of Stella Academy, 
Maria Francisco and Willard Roberts will assist in the 


Preparatory School.” 
: x ok Ox 


ley, and the family resided for some years in Iowa. 


lived with her sons in the vicinity of Mooresville, Ind. She 


was a birthright member of Friends, and soon after her sec- | 
| monthly meeting. ‘The meeting starts with fifty-two charter 


ond marriage was recorded a minister. She was active in 
W. Cc. T. U. work, but her chief interest centered in the mis- 


sionary cause. She was a charter member of the missionary 


society of Mooresville; and in her home was organized the — 


first missionary society among Friends in America. 


At their country home, near Newberg, Oregon, on Fifth 
month 21st, John J. and Mary L. Gilbert celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of their marriage. They were married 


' at Walnut Ridge Meeting, in Rush County, Ind., in 1862. 


Six children and fourteen grand-children were present at the 


_ celebration, the only missing ones being a son, J. G. Gilbert 
_ and family, of Richmond, Ind. The counsel and help of this. 
aged couple in matters of both church and college has always 


been valued and it had been the intention of the members 
of Newberg Meeting to call on this day to express their 
appreciation, but on account of the delicate health of John 
Gilbert it was thought unadvisable, therefore Charles O. 
Whitely, pastor of the meeting, carried to them the greetings 
of the congregation. Over one hundred messages were 
received from distant Friends. 


Fee Find <3 


A new monthly meeting in New Garden Quarterly Meeting, 


| Winston-Salem Monthly Meeting, was established in that 


city on the Ist of Sixth month. This meeting is the result 


| of the recent work of David E. and Sarah M. Sampson, who 


Rebecca H. Macy, whose obituary appears in this issue,-| upon their return last spring from a visit to the far West, 


was a daughter of George and Elizabeth Bowles, and a native | 
of Randolph County, Ind. Her first husband was Amos Had- | 
After | 


the death of her second husband, Perry T. Macy, in 1889, she | 
_ the close of the meeting the Friends nominated and appointed 


settled in Winston-Salem. 

The meeting was opened by a joint committee from the 
quarterly meeting and New Garden Monthly Meeting. 
J. Franklin Davis was made clerk of the committee. Towards 


officers, Sarah M. Sampson being made clerk of-the new 


members, including associates. 

Several Friends went up from New Garden to help open 
the meeting, J. Franklin and Mary E. M. Davis, Geo. W. 
White, Margaret W. Symmes and others. 


: 
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Members of the Biblical Deportment of Friends University, 
Wichita, were entertained at the home of Dr. William L. 
Pearson and wife the evening of the 20th ult. 

The early part of the evening was spent in examining the 
curios, pictures and relics possessed by the Pearsons, a very 
large number of which were collected by the Doctor himself 
when he was in the old country. Most of them are from 
Palestine and are very interesting indeed as well as instruc- 
tive to the Biblical student and to others. 

A number of short, impromptu speeches were made on the 
work of the Biblical Department of Friends University, and 
it was a very noticeable fact that they all dealt with the 
practical side and the way young men and women are now 
being and will be fitted for active, aggressive Christian work 
in the future. Those who made the talks were Professors 
Reagan and Stranahan President Stanley and Innis Harris. 

+ ee 


The Whittier Fellowship Guest House will open the 15th 
inst., and the first guests will be a group of Wellesley girls 
and Harvard men, and others from New England and Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meetings, with Eleanor D. Wood as hostess. 
From Seventh month 3d to 11th there will be a conference 
of young Friends from the eight yearly meetings in New 
England, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, to meet a 
delegation of some ten Young English Friends for a wider 
knowledge of our methods in England and America and a 
deepening of the united consciousness of Divine guidance and 
inspiration. All the rooms have been reserved during that 
week but there is plenty of room for those going to New 
England Yearly Meeting to stop off for a few days of rest 
and fellowship on the way. There will be informal talks 
by John S. Hoyland and others and excursions through 
Whittier Land each day. After the 15th inst. applications 
for rooms may be sent direct to the Whittier Fellowship 
Guest House, Hampton Falls, N. H. 

ee ae ; 


The following itéms are taken from the Church Extension 
report presented .at the recent session of New York Yearly 
Meeting : 

South Starksboro Meeting plans to observe its centennial 
anniversary this summer. They hope to move their meeting 
house to a more central location prior to this event. 

The meeting house at Clintondale has been enlarged and 
refurnished at a cost of $3,000. 

Gasport Friends have a promising prospect of soon building 
a meeting house on their valuable lot. 

With the growing interests at Union Springs, there is 
increased need of a meeting house for the Meeting and 
Seminary. 

Cornwall Meeting House and lot has been sold by Marl- 
boro Monthly Meeting for $1,000. 

A Minister's Home has been purchased at Perry City. 
Others are needed at Elba, Unadilla, Tillson, South Starks- 
boro and South Glens Falls. Subscriptions are being received 
to procure one at South Glens Falls. - 

6 OR ae 


The work of Newberg Meeting, at Newberg, Oregon, and 
Pacific College is prospering under the leadership of Charles 
O. Whitely and Pres. Levi T. Pennington respectively. New 
members are being added to the meeting and an earnest, 
aggressive awakening is manifest. A collection was taken 
recently for the China relief fund, amounting to $110.00. 
The young people of the Christian Endeavor Society con- 
ducted a late First-day evening service giving some excellent 
missionary talks. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society is having the basement of the 


church building plastered and some other improvements 


made before yearly meeting. 


A church supper was served recently when a large audi- 
ence enjoyed: the toasts given by different members relative 
to Pacific College. The principal one of these was given 
by Pres. Pennington in the interest of the Endowment Fund. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary to Pacific College, at a business 
meeting held in Second month, pledged to raise $500 by the 
first_of Fourth month for putting in cement walks on and 
around the grounds. The amount has been raised and the 
walks are being laid. 

* ok ok 


Deep River, Quarterly Meeting convened in Deep River 
Meeting House, North Carolina, the Ist inst. In the meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight a lively discussion took place 
on the duties of ministers and workers; and a meeting for 
worship followed in which Enos Harvey delivered the prin- 
cipal address, though a number took part. Then came 
abundant lunch and lemonade in the shade of the trees. 
Much of the time during the regular business session of the 
quarterly meeting was occupied with the reports from the 
several monthly meetings, this being the time for preparing 
reports to be forwarded to the yearly meeting. 

Enos Harvey’s minute liberating him to attend Wilming- 
ton, Ohio, Indiana, and Western Yearly Meeting received 
the hearty endorsement of this meeting. On First-day the 
Bible School was well attended and interesting. Although 


-the quarterly meeting had convened the previous day no 


ministers were present at the meeting for worship. The only 
vocal service was singing, a short talk by a visiting member, 
and a prayer. The Temperance Society held a meeting in 
the-afternoon with a good program, followed by a brief 
discussion on “Total Abstinence and Heredity” by F. S. Blair. 
Walter White is clerk of Deep River Quarterly Meeting of 
Ministry and Oversight, and A. M. Briggs is clerk of the 


Quarterly Meeting. 
ae 


A profitable and interesting conference of ministers and 
workers of Western Yearly Meeting was held at Danville, 
Ind., the 7th and 8th ult. 

The attendance was good throughout and the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit was manifest. With few exceptions 
those on the program responded. The following were the 
subjects and speakers: “Evangelistic Pastor,” by Mary A. 
Cox; “Importance of Church Doctrine and Methods of Pre- 
sentation,” by Charles R. Axton; “Why the Scarcity of 
Young Ministers,” by Gertrude Reimer; “Should the Five 
Years Meeting Adopt the Richmond Declaration of Faith ?” 
by Thomas C. Brown; “Don'ts for the Preacher,” by John 
Reagan. Symposium—“The Preacher: His Call and Gift,” 
Geo. H. Moore; “His Heart Needs,” David Commons ; vanes 


Training,” Elizabeth A. Murphy; “His Support” Asa Wood- 


ard; “In the Study,” Simon Hester; “In the Pulpit,” Lindley 
M. Reagan; “In Social Life,” Martilia Cox; “In Family 
Visiting,” Calvin Bray. “What shall we do with our Young 
People?” by Charity Owen. “How Improve One’s Financial 
System,” (a) Raising Funds, Josephine Hockett, (b) Dis- 
pensing Funds, Morton C. Pearson; all of which were help-' 
ful and brought out lively discussions. 

The message of the evening was delivered by the Yearly 
Meeting Superintendent of Evangelistic and Pastoral Work, 
Edward M. Woodard. It was an encouragment to the min- 
isters and workers to press on in the Lord’s vineyard, obeying 
His call. It was one of the best conferences ever held* and 
the hospitality and kindness of the Danville homes made all 
feel welcome. 
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In his report to New York Yearly Meeting Dr. George F. 
DeVol, of Luh Hoh, China, says: 

To have lived at such a time as this at the very center of 
this great revolutionary movement, we esteem a great privi- 
lege. We are filled with amazement and thanksgiving that 
there has been so little bloodshed. More was accomplished 
by the educational method than by force of arms. 

The ultimate bearing of this revolution upon our Christian 
propaganda is both urgent and immediate. There is a 
general feeling of revulsion against the past. ‘The soldiers 
have entered the temples at Nanking and have smashed the 
idols, large and small, and desecrated the places of idol wor- 
ship generally. From Ling Huai gwan to Tsti_djes fu, a 
distance of nearly two hundred miles, we are told that the 
idols are utterly destroyed. ‘The people say without hesita- 
tion that they want to be like Americans and are willing 
to accept our religion. 

This year has far exceeded any previous year in the use- 
fulness and general sphere of influence of our hospital. We 
are now seeing from fifty to eighty patients daily at the 
dispensary and the number of in-patients is greater this year 
than for any similar period. ‘This is the more important in 
view of the fact that on account of our very inadequate 
resources we have been obliged to increase our price for 
board. We have also: begun receiving a small price for 
medicine from those who are at all able to pay. 

It should be remembered that the famine has driven to us 


nearly if not quite as many sufferers as we had in 1906 and- 


that we have received from the home land for this purpose 
less than a hundred dollars whereas upon that occasion we 
rendered assistance to famine sufferers amounting to several 
thousands of dollars. 

Scores of the most destitute creatures throng our gates 
so that we are unable to let our children out of our yard 
unattended. The groans and pitiful cries for help are a 
_ constant drain on our vitality. Many would die at our gate, 
but we have, with one exception, been able to get them 
removed in time. We have used the funds that have come 
with great care, always giving employment wherever pos- 
sible rather than “free charity.” 

kk * 


The Ministerial Association of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
met in conference at Fountain City, Ind., the 22d to 24th ult. 

All the officers of the association, a large per cent of the 
ministers of the yearly meeting and a goodly number of 
other Friends were in attendance. 

In the cordial welcome extended Friends were reminded 
that they were on Quaker historic ground, and were carried 
back to the stirring times of anti-slavery days. ‘The Grand 
Central Depot of the underground railroad is still standing 
on the main thoroughfare of Fountain City, and all seemed 
to feel the spirit and love of freedom which inspired and 
moved Levi and Catharine Coffin to their heroic deeds for 
the poor slave fleeing from the land of bondage. 

The Program Committee had prepared a splendid program 
and the fourteen Friends to whom topics had been assigned 
for discussion were present and well prepared. 

This program was full of action and of practical suggestion. 
Beginning with the Reciprocal relation between the Church 
and the College, the topics were as follows: 

“The Pastor as a Leader in Missionary Work,’ “How to 
Harmonize our Pastoral System with the Ideal Friends 
Meeting for Worship.” 

Evangelistic Problems.—“How can a busy Pastor main- 
tain’ his Spiritual Life.” 

“Preparation of the Sermon,” “How to do Pastoral Work.” 
“Preparation and Training for the Ministry,” “Men and 


Religion Forward Movement,” “Church Extension Work,” 
“The Country Meeting and its Problems,’ and “Graded Sun- 
day School Lessons.” 

The devotional periods at the opening of each session 
were hearty and reverent. The music and song rendered 
by chorus, quartette, duet and solo was inspiring and full 
of praise. 

The conference began in hearty good humor and continued 
with increasing interest, earnestness and depth and breadth 
of thought, with fervent prayer for vision of and consecration 
to the will of our divine Lord. 

The subject, “The Ideal Friends Meeting for Worship,” 
took deep hold on the conference. In the lively discussion 
many points of view were brought out. 

It was felt to be of vital importance and believed to be pos- 
sible to have a pastoral system that would harmonize with 
Friends ideal, and with the principles we hold. 

Friends were reminded that the Church is not a hospital, 
but an army with marching ordets to make conquest of the 
world for Christ and to be at it now. 

All felt it was good to have been there—that they had 
enlarged the place of their tent, strengthened the stakes, and 
lengthened the cords. 


Born 
Avustin—To Harry W: and Lena Austin, South China, 
Me., Fifth month 6, 1912, a son. 


Bied 

Bocne.—At her home, Fairmount, Ind. Fifth month 26, 
1912, Alice, wife of Barnaby Bogne, aged forty-nine years. 
She was a devoted Christian for many years. 

CHAPMAN.—At Bloomingdale, Ind., Fifth month 26, 1912, 
Ethel Chapman, aged thirty years. She was a successful and 
beloved teacher in Bloomingdale Academy. Death came after 
a brief illness. 

Cooprr.—At the Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital, in 
Boston, Fifth month 21, 1912, Winifred E., wife of Dr. 
James F. Cooper, of Falmouth, Mass., aged twenty-six years. 
Suddenly called from a life of useful activities, her sweet 
Christian spirit and loving thoughtfulness for others will ever 
be a precious memory. ; 

HaAgy. At 528 aoe ae , Fifth month 27, 1912, Margaret, widow 
of John Hall, aged 86 years. The deceased was a birthright 
Friend, who enjoyed sixty-four years of married life, and 
was the mother of twelve children. At the time of her death 
her family included forty-two grand-children, and sixteen 
great grand-children. 

Harkness.—At the home of his daughter, Mary C. Wood, 
Tecumseh, Mich., Fifth month 20, 1912, Richard Harkness, 
in his ninety-second year. ‘The deceased was a recorded 
minister in Adrian Monthly Meeting, and was for years an 
influential member of the Board of Directors of Raisin Valley 
Seminary. 

HinsHaw.—At his home at Newberg, Oregon, Fourth 
month 3, 1912, Isaac Hinshaw, aged eighty-one years. 

Kerster.—At his home, in Martinsville, O., Third month 
22, 1912, John Kester, aged 72 years. He was a birthright 
member of Newberry Monthly Meeting and an Elder at the 
time of his death. 


Macy.—At the home of her youngest son, V. D. Macy, 
Mooresville, Ind., Third month 29, 1912, Rebecca H. Macy, in 
her seventy-ninth year. The deceased was a recommended 
minister in Mooresville Meeting. 
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PROGRAM 
OF THE 
HAVERFORD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Second-day, Sixth month 24th 

4.00 P. M. Informal Reception by the 
Hostesses. Haverford Union. 

5.00,P. M. The Present Critical Situ- 
ation of Quakerism in America. Rufus 
M. Jones, of Haverford College. 

6.45 P. M. Conference: Philadelphia 
Yearly Meéting and its Relation to 
Friends Elsewhere. Herman Newman, 
presiding. 

8.00 P. M. Stories of Jewish Life in 
the Slums, Mary Agnes’ Best, of New 
York. : 

Third-day, Sixth month 25th 

9.00 A. M. , Meeting for Worship. 

9.30 A. M. Stories of Irish Life in 
the Slums. Mary Agnes Best. 

TO.20.7 A. . Hebrew Poetry, I. 
Julius A. Bewer, of New York. 

11.30 A. M. Bible Class. George A. 
Barton, leader. 

1.30 P. M. Excursion by Automobile 
to Valley Forge. 

6.45 P. M. Conference: The Ideal 
Monthly Meeting. Agnes L. Tierney, 
presiding. 

8.00 P. M. The Spiritual Life and 
How to Deepen It, I. Hugh Black, of 
New York. 


Fourth-day, Sixth month 26th 


9.00 A. M. Meeting for Worship. 

9.30 A. M. The Spiritual Life and 
How.to Deepen It, Il. Hugh Black. 

10.30 A. M. Hebrew Poetry, II. 
Julius A. Bewer. 

11.30 A. M. Bible Class. George A. 
Barton, leader. 

6.45 P. M. Conference: What Kind 
of Periodical Publication is Needed 
Among Friends? Isaac Sharpless, pre- 
siding. 

8.00 P. M. ~ The Spiritual Life and 
How to Deepen It, II]. Hugh Black. 


Fifth-day, Sixth month 27th 


g.00 A. M. Meeting for Worship. 

9.30 A. M. An Impression of the 
Piolyectand, * Alfred Co Garrett, _of 
Germantown. 

10.30 A. M. Hebrew Poetry, III, 
Julius A. Bewer. 

11.30 A. M. Bible Class. Elizabeth 
Fox Howard, leader. 

4.00 P. M. Tea at Haverford Meeting 
House. 

5.00 P. M. Meeting for Worship at 
Haverford Meeting House. 

6.45 P. M. Conference: Quakerism 
and Young Friends. Davis H. Forsythe, 
presiding. 

8.00 P. M. Apocalyptical Literature 
in Judaism and Christianity, I. Apoca- 
lypse and Prophecy. Frank C. Porter, 
of Yale University. 


Stxth-day, Sixth month 28th : 

9.00 A. M. Meeting for Worship. 

9.30 A. M. Apocalyptical Literature 
in Judaism and Christianity, II. Apoca- 
lypse and the Gospel. Frank C. Porter. 

10.30 A. M. Hebrew Poetry, IV. 
Julius A. Bewer. : 

11.30 A. M. Bible Class. Walter W. 
Haviland, leader. 

6.45 P.-M. Conference: Cooperation 
of Friends with Other Churches in 
Social Work. 

8.00 P. M. City Management and the 
Duties of Good Citizens. Asst. Director 


Alexander M. Wilson, of Philadelphia. | 


Country Neighborhoods. 


Seventh-day, Sixth Month 29th 


9.00 A. M. Meeting for Worship. 

9.30 A. M. Sin and Its Forgiveness. 
Stephen Hobhouse, of England. 

10.30 A. M. China of Today. Henry 
T. Silcock, of China. 

11.30 A. M. Bible Class. Julius A. 
Bewer, leader. 
WEEK-END CONFERENCE ON THE “MESSAGE 

OF QUAKERISM.” 

2.00 P. M. Games. 

4.30 P. M. Conference. 

7.30 P. M. Conference. 

Firstday, Sixth month 30th 
Visitation of Neighboring Meetings. 
4.00 P. M. Conference. 

7.30 P. M. Conferénce. 


Second-day, Seventh month rst 


9.00 A. M. Meeting for Worship. 

9.30 A. M. ‘Types of Religious Ex- 
perience. Rufus M. Jones. 

10.30 A. M. Suggestions for a League 
of Peace Service. Stepehn Hobhouse. 

11.30 A. M. Bible Class. William W. 
Baker, leader, ; 

6.45 P. M. Conference: How Ought 
a Friend to Feel about Speaking in 
Meeting? Rufus M. Jones, presiding. 

8.00 P. M. The Heart of the Chris- 
tian Message, I. Mystical. George H. 
Ferris, of Philadelphia. 

Third-day, Seventh Month 2d. 

9.00 A. M. Meeting for Worship. 

9.30 A. M. The Heart of the Chris- 
tian Message, II. Redemptive. George 
H. Ferris. 

* 10.30 A. M. (Lecture announced.) 

11:30 A. M. Bible Class. Rufus M. 
Jones, leader. 

6.45 P. M. Conference: Opportunities 
for Social Betterment by Friends in 
Francis R. 
‘Taylor, presiding. 

8.00 P. M. The Rural Church Prob- 
lem, I. Warren H. Wilson, of New 
York. 

Fourth-day Seventh month 3d. 
g.co A. M. The Rural Church Prob- 
lem, II. Warren H. Wilson. 


10.00 A. M. Woman in the Church . 


and in Life. Elizabeth Fox Howard, 
of England. 
11.00 A. M. Meeting for Worship. 


HOURS FOR MEALS 


Breakfast, 7.15 to 8.00; Lunch, 12.45; 
Dinner, 6.00. 


Notires. 


New ENcLAND Frienps take notice. 
Friends expecting to attend Yearly 
Meeting at Vassalboro, should notify 
Elda R. Henderson as early as possible, 
since this will aid the committee in 
making suitable arrangements for all. 
None need stay away on account of 
accommodations. 

’ ELAM HENDERSON. 


The eighth session of the Summer 
School of Missions, under the auspices 
of the Interdenominational Committee 
of the Central West for Missions, will 
be held at Winona Lake, Indiana, Sixth 
month 21st to Sixth month 2oth. 
The study books are on timely topics. 
“China’s New Day,” by Dr. Isaac T. 
Headlands, is the subject of the Foreign 
Study book. Dr. Headlands will be 
present and will tell of his own work 
in China. Lectures on the book will 


be given by Mr. B. Carter Milliken, of 
New York, widely known as a mission 
study expert. Mormonism, the Islam 
of America, by Bruce Kinney, is the 
subject of the Home Study book. 
[Mrs.] D. B. Wells, of Chicago, to 
whom hundreds of women owe their 
interest in missions, will give the lectures 
on this book. The author of the Home 
Mission book will tell in an evening 
lecture of his work on the frontier of 
our own country. Other delightful 
evening lectures with stereopticon have 
been arranged for. 

Special- features are the normal train- 
ing course for those planning to lead 
Mission Study Classes, the hours de- 
voted to the conferences on Methods; 
the twilight hours with missionaries. 
A devotional service begins each day. 

Friends are urged not to miss this 
splendid opportunity to hear these noted 
men and women and get the inspiration 
that comes from such a gathering. 

CHARLOTTE FE. VICKERS, 


Yearly Meetings in 1912 


California Yearly Meeting at Whittier, 
Cal., Sixth month 25th. John Chaw- 
ner, Clerk, 65 Summit Avenue, Pasa- 
denamcaln. 

New England Yearly Meeting at Vas- 
salboro, Maine, Sixth month 26th. Wal- 
ter S. Meader, Clerk, Gonic, N. H. 


WELL POSTED. 


A CALIFORNIA DOCTOR WITH FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE. " 

“In my forty years’ experience as a 
teacher and practitioner along hygienic 
lines,” says a Los Angeles physician, 
“T have never found a food to com- 
pare with Grape-Nuts for the benefit 
of the general health of all classes of 
people. 

“T have recommended Grape-Nuts for 
a number of years to patients with the 
greatest success and every year’s experi- 
ence makes me more enthusiastic £e- 
garding its use. 

“T make it a rule to always recommend 
Grape-Nuts, and Postum in place of 
coffee, when giving my patients instruc- 
tions as to diet for I know both Grape- 
Nuts and Postum can be digested by 
anyone. 

“As for myself, when engaged in much 
mental work my diet twice a day con- 
sists of Grape-Nuts and rich cream. I 
find it just the thing to build up gray 
matter and keep the brain in good 
working order. 

“In addition to its wonderful effects 
as a brain and nerve food Grape-Nuts 
always keeps the digestive organs in 
perfect, healthy tone. I carry it with 
me when I travel, otherwise I am al- 
most certain to have trouble with my 
stomach.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Strong endorsements like the above 
from physicians all over the country 
have stamped Grape-Nuts the most 
scientific food in the world. “There’s 
a reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


WANTED—A young or middle-aged woman 


to care fortwo small childrcn and assist with 
housekeeping. Mrs. L. E. Parker, Relay, Md. , 
FOR SALE Farm of 29144 acres, 3 milesfrom e e 


Eudora, Douglas Co, Kansas. Eudora is a 
good town of 600 population, 35 miles west of 


Kansas City,on main line of A., T. & S. Fe 
R.R., 2 miles to Friends’ Church and Academy CHEAP E C 
at Hesper. 2 0 acres good farming land, bal- 


ance timber and pasture, part of which could 
be cleared and farmied ; creek through pasture 


Watered by three wells near houses, and never SS ee ae 
failing spring in feed lots Two houses, tele- ——=For FRIENDS to — a ee 


Boise Quarterly Meeting 


phone and rural delivery, two barns, corn 
crib for 3,000 bushels. wood house, hog and |} 
cattle sheds, and other buildings. Good orchard | 
and small fruits. | 
Nearly 200 rods of tilling in on the place. 


in eastern Kansas Will grow anything Price, | JUNE 18th and SEPTEMBER 23d 


Soe . aeoy All Friends who desire 
FOR SALE HEALTH 


Modern home adjoining Earlham Mild climate, short winters, dry pure air; “climate about like southern 
College Campus. Social and educa- Virginia and Oklahoma,” and All Friends who desire 
tional advantages unsurpassed. 


MRS. F. S. BUTLER OPPORTUNITIES 


218 College Avenue, RICHMOND, INDIANA 


Such as rich soil, great harvests, ‘‘ milk and honey,” where orchards yield 


tremendous income, should join these excursions to southwestern ‘“‘Sunny 
LONGWOOD INN Idaho.” For full particulars about Excursions and country address 
Lake Cabbasseecantes Winthrop Centre, Maine ¥ 4 Mi 
Summer guests wanted. Large farm, WM. G. HUBBARD, Columbus, Ohio 
arge rooms, large piazza, electric lights, 
bathroom, telephone, piano, etc. Best or E. F. LARSON, Nampa, Idaho 


boating, fishing and bathing. Free use of 
boats. Write for booklet. Electric cars 
from Augusta. Terms, $10-$12 per week. 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) rails ea eee 
: ; ON f0WA AND MINNESOTA SAFEST 
The weekly journal of the Society of FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 


Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 ‘scart dak esha us loka ante nace 
per annum. Agent: 


HERMAN NEWMAN ELLSWORTH ANnp JONES. 


1010 Arch Street, 23 Philadelphia 
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When I am overmatched with petty cares 
And things of earth loom large and look to be 
Of moment, how it soothes and comforts me 
To step into the night and feel the airs 
Of heaven fan my cheek; and best of all, 
Gaze up into those all-uncharted seas 
Where swim the stately planets! Such as these 
Make mortal fret seem slight and temporal. 
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Those spaces knowing not of metes nor bars— 

Undreamed-of dramas played in outmost stars, 
And lyrics by archangels grandly sung. 
I grow familiar with the solar runes 

And comprehend of worlds the mystic birth— 
Ringed Saturn, Mars, whose fashion apes the earth, 
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: 


he Uruternational Bible School Lesson 


SECOND QUARTER, LESSON “XIII. 


SIXTH MONTH 30, IQI2. 


REVIEW. 
Read JAMES I: 16-27. 
Gotpen Trxt.—I am not come to destroy but to fulfil. 


Mark 2: 23-36. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
_Second-day, Sixth month 24th. Appearances of the risen 


Lord;<$L-@ori.i5: I-11. 


Third-day. Use of the Sabbath. 
The Beatitudes. 
Luke 6: 27-38; Rom. 13: 8-10. 


Fourth-day. 


Fifth-day. Law of love. 


Mark 2: 23-36. 
Matt. 5: I-12. 


Sixth-day. Truthfulness. Matt. 5: 33-37; Jas. 3: 1-12; 5:12. 


Seventh-day. Hearing and doing. 
Terhperance lesson. 


First-day. 


tent woman. Luke 7: 36-50. 


The lessons of the past quarter have | 


been practical, giving much valuable in- 


struction for the ordering of the daily | 


life of the Christian. In the first lesson 
from I Corinthians, Paul gives the evi- 
dence for the resurrection of Christ and 
emphasizes the importance, of the 
doctrine. “If Christ hath 
raised, your faith is in vain.” 

One of the practical questions which 


naturally came up in the teaching of | 


Jesus was the place and right use of the 
Sabbath. Among the Jews the observ- 
ance of this day had been so hedged 
about with technical and petty rules that 
the Sabbath must have been felt by 
many as a burden rather than a lighten- 
ing of toil. All the rules and technicali- 
ties were swept away by Christ in that 
brief but pregnant saying of His, “The 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath.” Just so far as the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath is a real, true 
burden, just so far the rules for observ- 
ance should be laid aside. If it is asked, 


How is this principle to be carried out? | 


the answer is, “Follow in your observ- 
ance or non-observance the spirit of 
Christ and you will not be far wrong. 


Again, Jesus teaches that His fol- 
lowers must bear their share in the proc- 
lamation of the Gospel and in service 
for others, and in example—God has 
ordained that men should be co-workers 
with Him. ‘This is both for the benefit 
of others and for our own help. In the 
Beatitudes we have a condensed state- 
ment of what the Christian character 
and life should be. They deal with 
man’s inmost being—with the man him- 
self and teach that, important as what 
a man may do is, what a man 7s is es- 
sential. It is natural for man to over- 


value the things of this life, but Jesus | 


teaches “A man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.” 


If a man wishes to “fulfill the law” 
it is impossible to do it, unless the 
heart is full of love. “Love worketh no 
ill to his neighbor.” “Except your 
righteousness,” said our Lord, “shall 


exceed the righteousness of the scribes | 


and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter 
the kingdom of heaven. The righteous- 


ness of the Pharisees was almost wholly | 


external; Christ demands a righteous- 
ness of the heart and will that shall 
blossom into righteousness of conduct. 
So with truthfulness. Christ says, “Be 
so truthful that when you say “yes” it 


really means “yes”; that your “no” 


means “no.” In nothing must you have | 


not been | 


Luke 6: 39-49. 
Eph; 5: 11-21, or the Peni- 


two standards of speaking or of conduct. 

The sin which Christ denounced above 
all others was hypocrisy. ‘To seem to 
be religious and yet be irreligious in 
heart and life. Closely allied to hypoc-- 
risy is hearing the message and yet not 
carrying it out into daily life and prac- 
tice. God does not always work in the 
way we expect—He “fulfils Himself in 
many ways.’ Even John the Baptist 
became impatient because Jesus did 
not show Himself to be the Messiah in 
the way John thought He would. Jesus 
showed John’s messengers that an es- 
sential feature of the kingdom is service 
for others. In the ‘“Penitent Woman,” 
we see how Jesus accepted sincere ‘faith 
and repentance, and how the heart of 
religion is love. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH 30, IQI2. 


MISSIONARY PROGRESS IN 
AFRICA. 
(Ps. 68: 28-35.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
SIXTH MONTH 247TH. 


II. An African convert. Acts 8: 27-35. 
III. Outstretched hands. Ps. 68: 31-35. 
IV. Ethiopia for God. Isa. 45: 11-14. 
V. The ensign. Isa. 11: 10-12. ' 
VI. The eternal kingdom. Heb. 1: 5-9. 
VII. The triumph. Isa. 12: 1-6. 


How was Africa opened to the gospel? 

What proofs have we that Christ can 
save Africa? 

Missions or commerce—which is most, 
needed? 


POINTERS. 


It is now just ten years since Willis 
R, Hotchkiss, Arthur Chilson, and 
Edgar. T. Hole, went to Africa. They 
sailed from New York the last of Fourth 
month, 1902, and by mid-summer were 
camping at Kisumu, British East Africa. 
They started the Africa Industrial Mis- 
sion work which has grown until today 
there are three principal stations, one at 
Kaimosi, one at Lirhanda, and one at 
Maragoli, also several out-stations. 
Roads have been constructed, permanent 
houses built, a hospital erected, lands 
cleared and put under cultivation, anda 
large number of the natives instructed 
in. the ideals of civilized life, and some 
brought to a saving knowledge of the 


Christ—yes, there is progress. even in 
Africa. 

Though started as a private enter- 
prise and conducted for some years by 
an independent Board, the F. A. I. M. | 
is now a part of the system under the 
American Friends Board of Foreign 
Missions—in a very real and general 
sense it has become our work.. 

Geno ES 


The F. A. I. M. is opening an unusual 
cpportunity in that the British govern- 
ment has asked Friends to educate the 
sons of chiefs in that region, offering to 
pay for this service. Friends are -being 
solicited for funds to build and equip a 
school adequate to meet the need—here 
is an opportunity for Christian En- 
deavorers- to help. 


FACTS. 


A great difficulty in African missions 
is the number of languages—523, with 
220 dialects. This alone furnishes a 
fearful task for the missionaries. 

* *k x 


Except on the northern coast, none 
of the African tribes has a native litera- 
ture, or even an alphabet, except where 
the missionaries have given it one. The 
missionaries must begin at the base of 
civilization. 


* Ok Ox 
A generation ago Central Africa, 
covering a territory of two million 


square miles, was practically unknown. 
The maps of that period were blank ex- 
cept around the coast. Today this region 
has been explored and, mapped, 1,200 
miles of railways are in operation and 
1,000 miles more are under construction, 
steamer lines ply river and lake for a 
distance of 7,000 miles, 5,000 miles of 
telegraph are at work, and a modern 
postal service extends in every direction 
into interior Africa. 
* OK Ok 


‘Among the 175,000,000 of Africa there 
are at work 2,470 Protestant missionaries 
and 13,089 native assistants. The ad- 
herents of the Christian faith number 
about 527,000 in addition to about 
225,000 communicants. They have about 
4,790 places of worship and 200,000 
pupils in 4,800 schools. Nearly 100 
hospitals minister to the sick, and ten 
printing presses are kept busy supplying 
the Bible in various languages to the 
people. 

* kK Ok 

The indignant protest of the Christian 
world has accomplished something to- 
ward mitigating conditions in the Up- 
per Congo where unnamable cruelties 
were practiced a few years ago on the 
natives by Belgian officials. Rev. J. H. 
Marris, sent out to report on conditions, 
says that Belgium is anxious to wipe out 
the bitter memories of the past and is 
doing what she can to further reform. 
Much remains to be accomplished, but 
there are signs of progress. 


The Federal Prohibition against car- 
rying intoxicating liquors into that part 
of Oklahoma, formerly Indian Terri- 
tory, has been upheld by a decision of 
the Supreme Court. The case was 
handed down last week by Justice Pit- 
ney. He contends that the Indians are 
still wards of the nation, and that the 
Federal Government has the right to 
protect them, as it did before Okla- 
homa was admitted as a State. + : 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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London Yearly Meeting, 1912 


London Yearly Meeting 


2, which was held this year 


in the great meeting-house in the city of Manchester, 


was an impressive and memorable occasion. Some 
of the important features of it were noted last week, 
and I shall confine my brief review this week to a 
very few. points of common interest. 

Great matters were under consideration this year, 

and I feel, as I finish reading the full reports, that 
the meeting was on a high level. The duties of 
elders, their place and function in the church, their 
opportunities to foster and promote living ministry 
and their responsibilities for the growth and expan- 
sion of the entire church were helpfully considered 
at the beginning of the session. English Friends 
have introduced the custom of appointing elders for 
three years instead of for life, and they are fully 
aware of the immense possibility for good of a live 
and. active eldership, in corporate touch both with 
the ministers and with the general membership of 
the meetings. 

The review of the American yearly meetings as 
presented through the epistles from this country was 

It called 
out considerable discussion on the whole subject 
of yearly meeting correspondence, some Friends 
desiring that all the types of Friends in America 
should be included in the circle of* correspondents, 
others preferring the present basis of interrelation. 
It was, however, the unanimous feeling that a brief 


apparently followed with decided interest. 


epistle of love should be sent to all in America who 
The admirable letter 
With much 


unanimity of expression, the meeting decided to send 


bear the name of Friends. 
was printed in our issue last week. 


a fraternal delegation to the coming Five-Years 
Meeting, and we may be sure that these Friends will 
add much strength to this gathering next autumn. 
The Friends selected for the delegation were William 
Charles and Janet Braithwaite, Dr. Henry T. Hodg- 
kin, Isaac Sharp and Arthur and Eliza Dann. 

The great event in London Yearly Meeting is gen- 
erally the consideration of the state of the Society. 
In most of our American yearly meetings the con- 
sideration of the state of the church calls for little 


or no important discussion and it is merely a routine 
item of business. 
lutely different. 


In England the situation is abso- 
Over there the consideration of 
the state of Society is an occasion for a penetrating 
diagnosis of the condition of the church and for seri- 
ously facing the tasks and mission of the Society in 
the present world. The discussion this year was 
marked by many valuable insights and helpful sug- 
gestions, though none of the addresses, as one reads 
them in the reports, rises to an unusual height of 
freshness and power. In face of the stupendous 
demands*which this age is making on the Church of 
Christ, Friends were urged to make the message 
articulate in living and incisive terms. 

An entire day of three sittings—opening with an 
attendance of 1,300 persons—was devoted to the 
great practical question of “Christianity and Busi- 
ness.” We can hardly imagine such an event in an 
American yearly meeting, though as a matter of fact 
no question more closely concerns the spread of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. The problems of wealth 
and poverty, of labor and capital, of ethies and 
modern business, were powerfully presented in an 


He laid 


bare a situation of poverty in which millions live 


opening paper by B. Seebohm Rowntree. 


and suffer that makes one shudder to contemplate. 
He pointed out how these evil social conditions are 
the outcome of the present industrial system, and 
he insisted that no business man has done enough 
when he has merely been honest in his business and 
has paid his debts. 

Tle called for a new type of communion with God 
—communion through material wealth, by using our 
goods for divine and social ends rather than for selfish 
aims. The Church, he declared, cannot define exact 
economie changes, and it cannot give explicit direc- 
tions to the consciences of its members, but it can 
and must seek to promote the spirit of true brother- 
hood and to produce men and women who will dedi- 
eate themselves to remedying social and industrial 
evils, and it must-inspire in the hearts of its members 
vital faith in the principles of Christ and a living 
communion with the God who is still making the 


world. 


The minute of the yearly meeting on the subject 
was a very penetrating statement of the present duty 
One passage from it 
“We have been 


of those who follow Christ. 
must serve as a specimen of its tone: 
reminded that we should regard business.as a vocation 
by which we can serve God and the community, not 


simply as a means of livelihood; that the golden rule 
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of doing to others as we would that they should do to 
us is a safe guide in time of perplexity, and that we 
can always find the right way out of it if we seek 
it conscientiously and prayerfully. This call is one 
of our greatest privileges and responsibilities, and we 
urge Friends to use their opportunities to the utmost, 


R. M. J. 


whatever cost it may involve.” 


Current Events 


ana Canunents 


Quakerism Study Contest 

The Haverford Quakerism Study Prize of one 
hundred dollars has been won this year by Raymond 
E. Mendenhall, of Penn College. The title of his 
paper was ae Quaker Idealism in Colonial eee 
ment.” Albert R. Hall, of Earlham College, wa 
awarded second place in the contest, with nanceeble 
mention, for his paper, entitled “The Quakers in 
the Colonial Politics of Rhode Island.” 

This prize has been offered for the past two years 
by four young men, alumni or friends of Haverford 
Coflege, with the object of promoting the study of 
Quaker history among the young people of the 
Friends colleges. Aside from the prize offered, vari- 
ous books on the subject have been supplied to several 
of the college libraries. Last year first place was 
awarded to Pacific College, with Penn second. Any 
Friends college, except Haverford, Bryn Mawr and 
Swarthmore, is eligible. 

»* 
The Passing of a Beautiful Life 

Margaret E. Sangster, who passed away at her 
summer home, Maplewood, N. J., the 3d inst., was 
an industrious, capable and helpful writer, whose 
work appealed strongly to women and to childrén. 
She was a woman of fine character and great prac- 
tical good sense; her sympathies were broad; her 
knowledge of life and her spirit of helpfulness found 
many kinds of expression. She began her editorial 
work on Hearth and Home in 1871; later she joined 
the staff of the Christian Intelligencer, and for ten 
years, from 1889, she was editor of Harper's Bazar. 
To the day of her death her pen was active in edi- 
torial service; and her interest-in the problems which 
confront women in all their relations was deep. She 
was a woman of many friendships; and her sudden 
going is the breaking for the moment of many warm 
personal ties, 

* 


Ten Years of Missionary Education 


This year the Missionary Edueation Movement, 
formerly known as the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement, completes ten years of splendid service. 
Decennial exercises will be held in connection with 
the summer conferences at Blue Ridge, Silver Bay 
and Lake Geneva in the United States, and W hitby, 
Knowlton and Sackville in Canada. The Eduea- 


tional Movement has pushed its work along three 
main lines: (1) Inspirational assemblies, including 
summer conferences, conventions and institutes; (2) 
educational literature, embracing text-books, special 
libraries and booklets for Bible schools; and (38) 
expositions. As an outcome of this effort missionary 
literature has become decidedly more popular. Ten 
vears ago less than 10,000 young people were enrolled 
in systematic mission study; today there are approxi- 
mately 175,000 in study classes. It also has improved 
the quality as well as increased the quantity of mis- 
sionary literature. To this movement must be given 
as well part of the credit for increased missionary 
contributions and for the eall to definite consecration 
in many young lives. 
5 
A Plan for Controlling the Mississippi 


An excellent plan for controlling the Mississippi 
River has been suggested by ex-President Roosevelt 
in one of his campaign pledges. If elected, he says 
he will make the control of that river, the creation 
of storage reservoirs to prevent floods, and the open- 
ing of a 14-foot channel, one of the special tasks of 
his administration. Whether the 14-foot channel is 
really practicable is for the engineers to decide. If 
it is, the estimated cost, $160,000,000, is not exces- 
sive. We have lavished as much on our navy in a 
single year, with nothing to show for it ten years 
thereafter; $160,000,000 spent on the Mississippi 
would be worth while, if it did nothing else than 
prevent the recurrence of such floods as have caused 
such fearful waste along the Mississippi this year. 
The ex-President points out that. storage reservoirs 
will be of value by reason of the available water- 
power, and irrigation may also be a by-product. 


* 
If She Were President 


Now that woman suffrage is much to the fore, it 
is interesting to see what Dr. Anna H. Shaw, presi- 
dent. of ihe. National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, would do as President. About the ee 
thing would be to make Jane Addams, of Hull House, 
the Secretary of State, and Hetty Green Secretary 
of the Treasury. The war portfolio she would offer 
to Andrew Carnegie, a leader of the world’s peace 
movement, who has given $1,750,000 for the Peace 
Temple at The Hague. She would appoint Louis D. 
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Brandies -Attorney - General; Senator Jonathan 
Bourne Postmaster-General; Ella Flagg Young,: of 
Chicago, Secretary of the Interior; Prof. Charles 
Bailey, of Cornell, Secretary of Agriculture; and 
John Mitchell Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
Jean Gordon, of New York, would be chairman of 
the Child Welfare Commission ; John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., chairman of the White Slave Commission, and 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley chairman of the Pure Food 
‘Commission. 


* 
The Play as an Instrument of Reform 


Almost every reform movement has its play to 
help it on. The anti-slavery movement had its ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” the temperance movement its “Ten 
Nights in a Bar Room,” socialism its “Servant in 
the House,” and prison reform its “Justice.” And 
now the peace movement has given birth to two 
‘dramas that bid fair to advance greatly the sentiment 
against militarism. Fortunately both are of high 
literary quality. One is ‘The Terrible Meek,” by 
‘Charles Rann Kennedy, and the other “The War 
‘God,” by Israel Zangwill. An eminent New York 
writer thinks “The Terrible Meek” contains the 
finest lines written in America for many years. 
‘Oscar F. Strauss says “The War God” is really 
“oreat literature.” However this may be, the inter- 
esting thing is that [Mrs.| Elmer Black, of New 
York, the eminent and wealthy worker for inter- 
national unity, who recently gave the Peace Commis- 
‘sion of the Churches $5,000, has bought the Ameri- 
ean rights of “The War God” from the author, and 
will send it all over the United States as one of the 
most efficient ways of arousing sentiment against 
militarism. It has also been suggested that the 
players of “The Terrible Meek” (it requires only 
three characters) be sent to every town in the nation. 


* 


‘Home for Homeless Giris 


The problem of the environment of girls who come 
to a large city to earn their living is one which has 
attracted attention in many metropolitan centers. 
‘It is being approached from a practical standpoint 
‘by women of Chicago who, at a conference at Chicago 
‘Commons, recommended the establishment of a cen- 
tral rooming ageney to which girls coming to the 
city may be referred. It was pointed out by speakers 
that girls in boarding houses selected by themselves, 
without knowledge of the reputation of the neighbor- 
hood, are often in an environment which is not of 
the best. Neither are girls under the best conditions 
when they are herded together in large rooming 
houses. A plan which has been referred to the 
Woman’s City Club embraces a scheme for the listing 
of homes which will take a girl or two, where they 
will have a room other than their bedroom in which 
to’ receive callers, and so far as possible be in a 
real home. This plan of Chicago may stir the women 
of other cities to practical means of housing the 
‘homeless girls of their towns. 


Swatting the Fly 

It looks as if the mortality rate among flies will 
climb to a high figure this summer. The campaign 
against them is on in earnest in many municipalities. 
In Hackensack, N. J., ten thousand “Swat-the-Fly” 
circulars have been issued by order of the “Children’s 
Relief and General Welfare Society of Hackensack. 
The circulars offer advice in the following words: 
“Swat the Fly! Flies carry more germs and more 
sickness than anything else. Flies walk over manure 
and vile dirt and then come into your house and 
walk on the food. Do not let a fly touch anything 
which a baby puts into its mouth. Keep milk bot- 
tles covered, and wash as soon as empty.” In 
Worcester, Mass., with a price of ten cents a hundred 
placed on flies, Mayor David F. O’Connel has set 
out to rid the city of the pest. He has formed a 
fly extermination committee of school teachers to take 
charge of the crusade and distribute the rewards 
allotted to school children for dead flies delivered. 


& 


Another Constitutional Amendment 


After delaying the measure for months, Congress 
has finally passed a joint resolution submitting to 
the several States a constitutional amendment which 
provides for the direct election of U. S. Senators. 
In its present form the amendment preserves to the 
Federal Government supervision of the time, place 
and manner of holding Senatorial elections. This is 
of the utmost importance, for without it the direct 
mandate of the constitution that the electoral rights 
of citizens shall not be abridged might have been 
nullified. In other words, it would practically have 
insured indefinite negro disfranchisement. Recog- 
nizing this, thirty-nine of the Southern Congressmen 
fought violently against this form of the amendment, 


‘but the sentiment of the country was decidedly 


against them, and Congress found it was poor politics 
to longer delay. As soon as three-fourths of the 
States ratify the amendment, both branches of our 
National Congress will be chosen directly by the 
voters of the country. 


One of the most interesting papers read at the 
recent meeting of the American Medical Association 
at Atlantic City was that prepared by Dr. Alexis 
Carrel of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search. Dr. Carrel, in discussing the transplantation 
of living tissues and organs, indicated some very 
important developments. In many eases tissues have 
been kept in storage and used to replace similar tis- 
sues in injured persons, with satisfactory effects. 
The experiments, it appeared from the discussion, 
justify the hope that a way is open to restoring from 
other organisms parts of the body that have been 
injured or destroyed, thus banishing what is known 


as “elementary death.” 
* * 


Late news from Australia brings the tidings that 
J. Wilbur Chapman has recovered from a sudden 
illness which at first seemed almost sure to be fatal. 
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Loyalty to the Society of Friends 
BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 
( Concluded. ) 


There are many things in modern Christianity to 
lead one on a superficial view to the opinion that our 
Quaker principles have so generally been accepted 
by Christendom that we need no longer maintain our 
Society to demonstrate them to the world. It is true 
that the tendencies are in that direction. The value 
of silent and spontaneous worship is recognized in 
many of the present-day forward movements. The 
most liberal leaders of today’s Protestantism will not 
insist that any one form of worship, or the outward 
sacraments, or that a particular statement of doctrine 
is necessary to salvation. Oaths are not insisted on; 
peace is advocated as Christian; the sphere of 
woman’s religious activity is enlarged; democracy is 
gaining in church organization; the priesthood of 
believers is theoretically recognized—all these things 
are true of an increasing number of men and organ- 
izations, increasingly true to some extent in all. 
Nevertheless, both the belief and practice of the great 
majority of the Christian communicants in the United 
States today is contrary to many or all of our most 
- cherished beliefs. The masses are not as liberal in 
opinion or enlightened in principle as the Quakers— 
and some practices of all are expressive of a distinctly 
un-Quakerly order. Special organizations like peace 
societies may espouse some one phase of our inherited 
truth, but nobody of any considerable influence, as 
far as I know, stands for complete democracy in 
religion, regardless of sex, for purely spiritual wor- 
ship, woman’s ministry and all our other distin- 
guishing views of Christianity altogether. For us to 
abandon our Society now would be to say, in effect, 
to the world: ‘Quakerism is impracticable. It is 
so contrary to the truth and order of God, and the 
nature and needs of many that after a few centuries 
of dwindling existence the Society that attempted to 
embody it has been compelled by the enlightenment, 
Bible study and other spiritual forces of the twentieth 
century to disband.” My fellow young Friends, as 
long as our Society stands for the truth in Christ 
as we see it better than any other body, we must be 
loyal to it or be false to our Master’s trust. 

Another reason for loyalty to our Society lies in 
the practical consideration of its present field of ser- 
vice. We have a field at home and abroad that taxes 
our utmost resources and which no other Christian 
organization is at present prepared to occupy. We 
cannot now shirk the responsibility for this work. 
At home we have our colleges, our philanthropic work 
for Negroes and Indians and our meetings and Bible 
schools—nearly all of which are indispensable parts 
of the work of Christ’s Kingdom in their various 
fields. If through the desertion of a generation of 
our ablest young people this work should have to be 
abandoned, the Kingdom would suffer loss, for other 
Christian organizations are straining their resources 
to occupy their fields as we are ours, and are not 
prepared to step into places we vacate. Kipling sings 


of the “far-flung battle line” of the British empire 
in admiration of its wide reach and its promise of: 
civilization and justice. We young Friends may also 
take pride in our “far-flung battle line” of Quaker 
mission stations—outposts of spiritual Christianity 
around the world on the frontiers of heathenism. 
From Alaska the line runs through Japan, China, 
India, Palestine, then across the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic to Cuba, Jamaica, Central America and 
Mexico. Tor several years I have not met a Christian 
traveler or returned missionary from Japan who did 
not grow enthusiastic at the mention of the work of 
Gilbert Bowles in Tokyo. Vice-president Fairbanks, - 
on his return from a tour of the world, had words of 
high praise for our work at Ramallah. Dr. Burton, 
who was head of a commission sent by the University 
of Chicago to study the educational situation in non- 
Christian countries, spoke to me highly of the promise 
of our Friends college in west China. All our sta- 
tions are doing a work no less important for the final 
triumph of the Gogpel. Protestant missionary socie- 
ties have agreed not to infringe on one another’s ter- 
ritory. If we abandon, for lack of means or workers, 
these outposts, it means to deprive a large section of . 
the world of their present opportunity to know God 
through Christ. Whatever may be the future of this 
work, at present it is ours. It forms part of the life- 
tasks to which we have been born and which we must 
discharge if we are not to be false to the obligations 
that rest upon us by our very acceptance of life. 
Another weighty reason for loyalty to our Society 
hes in the service it has rendered in the past and will 
continue to render, if we are true to its principles 
and ideals, as a nursery for spiritually-minded men 
and women. We have never done much as an organ- 
ization. Our history is mostly a collection of biog- 
raphies. The things we claim most credit for in the 
progress of humanity were not done on, the initiative 
of our Society as such. But the Society has trained 
men to see and prize above all else the things of God. 
It has nourished tender consciences, souls sympa- 
thetic with their sinful, suffering, sorrowing brothers. 
And these men have felt the evil of ancient customs, 
the need of reforms, and have seen and greeted from 
afar visions of the coming Kingdom. These men 
and women, trained thus by our Society to spiritual | 
sensitiveness and to obedience to God’s will, have 
gone out as scouts and pioneers for Christ and led 
the progress of Christian civilization. As long as 
the Society can produce men and women in any 
degree like John Woolman, Elizabeth Fry, Stephen 
Grellett or Allen J ay, it deserves our heartiest sup- 
port. For no other Christian body as yet has come 
to serve in so large a measure as the Society of 
Friends as a nursery of spiritually sensitive souls. 
It is easy for us who are closely associated together 
to see one another’s faults. We fall short of the 
example of Christ and the ideals of our fathers 
enough to keep us humble; but one-who mingles much 
with the rank and file of other denominations becomes 
conscious of a high level or spiritual idealism and 
Christian devotion in our membership. I have heard 
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many Y. M. C. A. and Y. W: C. A. secretaries 
remark the fact about our Quaker college students. 
The lecturers who come to our summer schools are 
impressed by the same unusual spirituality. Almost 
every movement for the betterment of humanity can 
count a disproportionately large number of Quakers 
among its standard bearers. Numbers of our 
national reformers came from Quaker influences. 
Pastors of other denominations like accessions from 
Friends because of the spiritual leaven they bring. 
Friends as a whole can be counted on to help any 
good cause. At a convention of ministers in the 
interests of a reform movement in one of our large 
cities an Episcopal minister was boasting to his 
Quaker neighbor of the large number of his fellow- 
ministers who were present. “We’ve got you beaten 
to a frazzle,” jocosely replied the Quaker; ‘every 
Quaker pastor in the whole city is here.” “Fine!” 
said the Episcopalian, “how many!” “Just one,” 
replied the Friend. The incident is typical. There 
are not many of us, but practically all are there 
_ when Christ calls with the voice of human need 
and hope. 
We know our disheartening failures. Close con- 

tact. reveals the ignorance of many Friends of the 
real issues of the times. We feel the penuriousness 
of our Society as a whole in regard to the financial 
support of religious work. We are alienated by the 
“suspicious accusations and contentions which poison 
our fellowship. But we must remember these are 
sins more or less common in all churches, not to be 
avoided in any body with which we might work. And 
in some religious bodies to which we might be tempted 
to go we might find these faults unrelieved by the 
spiritual and humanitarian passion which does 
relieve though it does not condone our Quaker short- 
comings and sins. ° 

. Until we can find some other body that serves as a 
spiritual nursery in this materialistic age better than 
the Society of Friends now does we should be loyal 
to our own denomination not in sectarian bigotry or 
exclusiveness, but with the common sense that helps 
fortify Zion by building the wall before our own 
doors. 


Guilford College Commencement and the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


The commencement at Guilford College this year 
was made doubly important and pleasing by having 
in connection with it the celebration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of New Garden Boarding School 
and Guilford College. While. this double purpose 
made the day, the 28th of Fifth month, a very full 
one, yet to those looking at the event as just past it 
appears that no other arrangement could have meant 
so much to the college, to the community and to the 
educational interests involved. 

It was a great favor to have the company and ser- 
vice of Rufus M. Jones at the 11 o’clock meeting 
on the 26th, and the splendid refreshing and the 
uplift of that occasion can only be known by those 
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who were present. The effect will doubtless be felt 
and valued by many persons. 

On the 27th the class-day exercises were held in 
the afternoon, and: formed a new and pleasing feature 
of commencement week. 

The 28th brought many visitors, and gave Guilford 
such a variety and richness of entertainment as rarely 
occurs in any one place at the same time. There was 
present Governor W. W. Kitchin to grace by his 
presence and admirable speech the work of Friends 
in North Carolina. The State was further repre- 
sented by Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Dr. J. Y. Joyner, whose speech at the banquet was 
a fine tribute to what Friends have done in the State 
by way of education. He recognized the fact that 
the first normal school in North Carolina was con- 
ducted by Friends, in 1866, and spoke in a most 
complimentary manner of the place New Garden 
Boarding School and Guilford College have filled in 
the educational development of the commonwealth. 

There was also on the platform Professor Horace 
H. Williams, of the State University! Dr. J. H. 
Stuart, of Minneapolis; President W. P. Few, of 
Trinity College; Dr. W. P. Mustard, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, and later the president of Lake 
Forest College, Dr. W. L. Poteat. 

The commencement exercises began at 10 o’clock, 
and consisted of the president’s report, announce- 
ments of various important events of the year as the 
award of scholarships and medals, attention being 
called to the new buildings now in process of erec- 
tion, viz., a dormitory for young men and the new 
yearly meeting-house, which will serve the yearly 
meeting, the college and New Garden Monthly 
Meeting. 

Respecting the faculty for next year, attention 
was called to the fact that Raymond Binford is this 
year receiving the Ph.D. degree from Johns Hop- 
kins University for the work done in biology, and that 
Clement O. Meredith is receiving the same degree 
from the same institution for work in the classical 
languages and special work in Latin. Their services 
at Guilford next year will be greatly valued. 

The Bachelor’s degree was conferred upon Hazel 
Irene Harmon, Adna Prudence Lamb, Mary Ruth 
Lamb, John Hal Lassiter, Cassie Corina Mendenhall, 
Herbert Smith Sawyer, Henry Watterson Smith, 
Elva Virginia Strickland, Mary Isabella White, John 
Brooks Woosley, Geno Atkinson Young, Alpheus 
Folger Zachary. 

The Haverford College scholarship was awarded 
to John Brooks Woosley, and the Bryn Mawr College 
scholarship to Cassie Corina Mendenhall. 

The baccalaureate address was made by Dr. W. P. 
Mustard. 

The exercises of commencement proper closing, 
after a few minutes of intermission the program of 
the anniversary exercises was entered upon, and Pro-’ 
fessor Horace H. Williams gave a pleasing greeting 
from the State University, and read a paper on the 
work and beliefs of Friends from a philosophieal 
point of view which showed a perfect grasp of the 
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teachings of George Fox and the early Friends—an 
exposition, in fact, of the teaching of Friends which 
may be classed as unique. The publication of this 
paper would be a real contribution to Friends ltera- 
ture. Professor Williams referred in terms of high 
appreciation to the influence which was exerted over 
his early life through the instruction and daily 
example and upright and noble life of Josiah 
Nicholson. 

This brief address was followed by the address of 
Governor Kitchin, than which nothing could have 
been more pleasing and acceptable. His theme was 
“Democracy and Education.”’ 

In the afternoon two brief addresses were made, 
one by Dr. W. P. Few, of Trinity College, and one 
by Geo. W. Wilson, on behalf of the alumni. Geo. W. 
Wilson was graduated in the class of 1892. Since 
his graduation he studied law at Columbia Uni- 
verity, and has been successful in his profession, 
being at this time solicitor of the Fifth District of 
North Carolina. In his speech he cited many of 
the strong points in the teaching at Guilford College, 
and congratulated the college on the thoroughness of 
its work and the substantial progress made in carry- 
ing out the purposes of the institution. 

President Hobbs read a report concerning the early 
activity in founding the school, and made mention of 
many contributors, bost in America and in England, 
who have given assist nee throughout the school’s 
career. 

The banquet in the evening was of great interest. 
There were present about two hundred persons, 
including alumni, old students and invited guests. 
The speakers who responded to toasts were as fol- 
lows: ‘Seventy-five Years Ago,’ Mary M. Hobbs; 
“The School as I Knew It,” Dr. J. H. Stuart; 
“Today,” President L. L. Hobbs; “The Outlook,” 
J. Elwood Cox; ‘Johns Hopkins and the Friends,” 
Dr. W. P. Mustard; “Moravians and Quakers,” 
Bishop Edward Rondthaler ; “Baptists, Quakers and 
Schools,” President W. L. Poteat; “Friends and 
Education,” Hon. J. Y. Joyner; “Woman,” Clara IL. 
Cox; “Greetings,” President H. E. Rondthaler. 
Wm. A. Blair, a great-grandson of Nathan Hunt, 
presided as toastmaster. 

Among the students of the old school in attendance 
were Elmina H. Wilson, of Richmond, Ind., and 
Dr. J. H. Stuart, of Minneapolis. The former was 
a student at the opening of the school, Eighth month 
1, 1837. Dr. Stuart was a student in 1851-53, and 
was one time teacher in the school. 


The Annual Meeting and Reorganization of 
the American Peace Society 


The eighty-fourth annual meeting of the American 
Peace Society, held in the Hotel Raleigh, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on May 10th, was the most important 
meeting which the Society has held in recent years. 

For the first time an effort was made this year to 
have the branch societies, which now number twenty- 
five, represented by official delegates at the annual 
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meeting. This attempt was made with a view of 
trying to put in operation at once the new federative. 
plan of the society’s reorganization. The result was, 
of course, not what it is expected that it will be in 
future years, when the representative system comes 
into full force, but a good beginning was, however, 
made. Nine of the important branch societies were 
represented by fifteen delegates. The meeting was 
full of interest, and the discussions on the various 
phases of the reorganization were unusually clear 
and strong and carried on in a fine spirit. The mem- 
bers present all showed their deep and genuine 
interest in the effective promotion of the cause of 
peace, and it was encouraging to believe that the dis- 
position manifested was representative of the general 
spirit of the pacitists throughout the country and the 
world. 

The subject which claimed the chief attention of 
the meeting was the reorganization of the society 
and the revision of the constitution through which 
it was sought to effect this reorganization. In this 
revised constitution an effort was made to embody 
the bases of a federation of all the peace forces in 
the nation, with a view to preventing duplication of 
effort and waste of energy and means. The consti- 
tution as presented, after shght changes and addi- 
tions, was adopted with practical unanimity and 
much enthusiasm. 

The new constitution, which was immediately put — 
into full force, provides that of the Board of Direc- 
tors twelve shall be elected by the society at large, 
and that in addition to these each branch society 
having 100 members shall choose one member of the 
board and an additional director for each additional 
500 members. It will be noticed that the constitu- 
tion also provides that the Board of Directors may 
invite other peace organizations of special character 
to appoint each a member of the board. Under this 
provision the Carnegie Endowment, the Mohonk 
Arbitration Conference, the World Peace Foundation, 
the Society for the Judicial Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes, the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation and the American School Peace 
League have been invited to choose each one member 
of the board, and one or two other organizations of 
similar character will likewise be invited to do the 
same. The twelve members at large of the new board 
were elected at the annual meeting, and thirteen 
directors have been chosen by constituent branches. 
It is expected that a few more of this class of direc- 
tors will be appointed by branches at an early date. 

When this scheme is fully carried out, as is now 
certain to be the ease, there will be such a union and 
co-operation of the peace forces of the country as 
has not heretofore been possible. A study of the 
constitution will show that this federation is in nowise 
to interfere with the independence and autonomy of. 
the various constituent societies. These are to be 
independent in their own fields, but the union is 
intended to enable them to throw the whole weight 
of their influence, in a large and constructive way, 
into the strengthening and advancement of the cause, 
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which had already begun to suffer by the lack of unity 
and coherence among the various forces already 
working for the peace of the world. 

It is “the purpose of the directors of the American 
Peace Society to complete as quickly as possible the 
organization of the national forces working for peace 
by the creation of branch societies in all the States 
where none now exist. Since the adoption of this 
federative plan at the annual meeting, new State 
branches have already been organized in Vermont 
and Rhode Island, and two or three others are nearly 
ready to be announced. 

Another feature of the new plan of work is to 
establish departments in certain groups of States 
throughout the country as fast as possible, in order 
that the work in each of these sections may have the 
constant benefit of the services of a strong worker 
giving himself entirely to that particular field. A 
new department, to thus work the local field, has 
just been organized for the South Atlantic Statés, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, making five such 
departments already in operation. 

It was strongly ‘felt at the annual meeting that, 
in spite of hes discouragement naturally following 
from the wars and disturbances now going on in 
various parts of the world, there is every reason for 
the peace forces to be encouraged to continue and 
further enlarge their operations, as all the great cur- 
rents of eiyilization and progress are setting steadily 
toward the grand consummation for which the Ameri- 
can Peace Society and other similar organizations 
have been steadily working for so many years. We 
ask the loyal and hearty co-operation of all the 
pacifists of the country in this new effort to increase 
the power and efficiency of the peace forces of the 
nation.—The Advocate of Peace. 


Some Viefos on Present Bay Topics 
Baptism—A Jewish Rite, a Christian Experience 


BY ROBERT E, PRETLOW. 

One Lord, one faith, one baptism. Ephesians 4: 5. 

Few subjects have been the objects of a greater 
variety of opinion, or of sorer and bitterer contro- 
versies among the holders of those opinions than that 
of Christian baptism. To the believers in Scripture 
such texts as this from the great apostle, mentioning 
it in his list of the fundamental verities, or that of 
Mark 16:16, “He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved, but he that disbelieveth shall be con- 
demned,” place beyond controversy both the fact and 
the importance of a baptism in Christianity. 

It behooves us, then, to examine with the greatest 
eare and with open-minded sincerity to find just what 
this important and vital doctrine is and to get our- 
selves in proper relation to it. It is not enough that 
we know the customs and traditions of a denomina- 
tion, our own or any other. Rather must we examine 
these traditions in the light of our sources to find, if 
possible, the mind of the Master, 

The essentially spiritual and non-ritualistie char- 


‘this sense. 


acter of all Jesus’ teaching, His constant emphasis 
on inwardness, on being rather than performing for 
the mere sake of a performance, would give a certain 
a priori strength to the historic position of the Society 
of Friends in the non-use of any ritualistic perform- 
ance and throw the burden of proof on those who 
insist upon ritual. 

The almost universal practice of the Chureh, how- 
ever, to connect the thought of baptism with the use 
of water in some form, challenges an examination of 
the arguments on which that use is based. These 
arguments are five: The meaning of the word bap- 
tize, the Christian origin of the rite, the example of 
Jesus, the practice of the early Church, and the 
command of Jesus, 

1. The Meaning of the Word.—We are often 
gravely informed that the word translated “baptize” 
has no other meaning or use than ceremonial immer- 
sion in water. ‘It is unquestionably often used in 
Its primary meaning is that of wash- 
ing or cleansing, and the word is used in the New 
Testament interchangeably with words signifying 
scrubbing, and also with the word for ceremonial 
sprinkling, one of its commonest uses being for com- 
mon, simple, sanitary cleansing, which was so large 
a portion of the Jewish religion. - ‘‘For the Pharisees 
and all the Jews, except they wash their hands dili- 
gently, eat not, holding the tradition of the elders ; 
and when they come from the market place, except 
they bathe themselves (baptize), they eat not; and 
many other things there are which they have received 
to hold, washings (baptisms) of cups and pots and 
brazen vessels.” Against such baptisms Quakerism 
raises no protest. We also hold the traditions. Our 
mothers diligently taught us these baptisms with 
water—and soap. 

2. The Origin of the Rite.—It is the merest 
truism to say that water baptism is not of Christian 
origin. It certainly did not originate with Jesus nor 
with John the Baptist. What its origin was it is 
impossible to say, but it is certainly as old as. Moses. 
While the people waited before Sinai they were com- 
manded to sanctify themselves, and it is very clear 
that this involved a “baptism” in water of the per- 
son and clothing of every Israelite, a baptism more 
universal than that of John, when all Israel came 
out to be baptized. The old dispensation was ushered 
in as well as ushered out with a rite which particu- 
larly characterized its whole existence. Aaron and 
his sons were baptized, and every common priest after 
them baptized before he entered upon the duties of 
his office. Every burnt offering was accompanied by 
a baptism, the sprinkling of blood was also followed 
by a baptism. In fact, so numerous were the require- 
ments that the careful Jew could not pass a day 
without a baptism or numerous baptisms. Water 
baptism, then, is not of Christian origin, but a 
survival of the commonest and most characteristic of 
Jewish rites. Christ does bring something new and 
distinctive, but it is not this. 

8. The Example of Jesus.—It is frequently urged 
that Jesus honored the rite of baptism in its observ- 
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ance, and that as imitators of Him we should do 
likewise. He was baptized of John in Jordan. He 
was also circumcised the eighth day, presented in 
the temple at Jerusalem at six weeks, and again at 
twelve years of age; observed the seventh day as Sab- 
bath, and kept in every particular the whole Mosaic 
law. ‘The argument for imitation is as cogent in 
one particular as another. But this same argument 
for imitation would forbid anyone from admuinister- 
ing the rite, for Jesus Himself baptized no one with 
water,—that is, never except on one historic ocea- 
sion,—then not by sprinkling, pouring or immersion, 
but with a basin and towel. He washed His disciples’ 
feet. More, He laid solemn obligation upon His 
disciples that they should do likewise! Here is the 
strongest case for a specific performance in all the 
New Testament. Example and clear injunction are 
combined as on no other occasion or subject. Yet 
practically the whole Christian Church is not only 
united, but right in believing that it is the spiritual 
attitude and not the outward act that is enjoined. 
The example of Jesus proves too little or too much. 

4. The Practice of the Early Church.—Undoubt- 
edly the early Church practiced water baptism in 
various forms. Circumstances surrounding the 
administration of the rite make it quite improbable 
it was always by immersion. But the Church in its 
early days practiced circumcision and all the Jewish 
ritual just as Jesus did. If the practice of the early 
Church be decisive, then we are bound by the whole 
yoke of Jewish ceremonial. Furthermore, the infant 
Church practiced communism, and if the adoption of 
a new thing by the early Church makes it a Christian 
institution, then communism is binding. These 
things are mentioned merely to show the diff- 
culties and absurdities inseparable from this line of 
reasoning. 

Paul, the broadest and brainiest man in the early 
Church, started out with all his Pharisaism upon 
him. His self-baptism after his blindness and fast- 
ing and before eating was an exact duplicate of 
David’s after the death of his son. His earlier prac- 
tice seems to have been to make Jewish proselytes 
of his converts. At least we know of his practicing 
circumcision, about which all other rites centered. 
A short missionary experience showed this clear- 
thinking man of practical insight that ritual was a 
dead weight, an encumbrance, obscuring and hinder- 
ing the Gospel instead of a part of it or an aid to it. 
It was he who, when the question of ritual became 
acute, brought the matter before the Jerusalem coun- 
cil, where abstinence from connection with idol wor- 
ship, from gross immorality and from eating things 
which made social intercourse difficult between Jew 
and Gentile were the sole recommendations. All 
Jewish ritual beside was ignored. It was after this 
that Paul thanks God he had not baptized but Crispus 
and Gaius and the household of Stephanus, declaring 
that Christ sent him not to baptize, but to preach the 
Gospel. Would Paul, who boasted that he was not 
a whit behind the chiefest of the apostles, have 
omitted an essential or important feature? Would 


he have dispensed a partial or crippled Gospel ? 
Would he have thanked God for the omission of a 
necessity or benefit ¢ 

5. Jesus commanded tt.—Did He? If so, then 
all dispute must end. What does Jesus have to say 
about baptism? Mark 10:38-40: “Are ye able to 
drink the cup that I drink? Or to be baptized with 
the baptism that I am baptized with? And they said 
unto him, We are able. And Jesus said unto them, 
The cup that I drink ye shall drink; and with the 
baptism that I am baptized withal shall ye be bap- 
tized, but to sit on my right hand or on my left hand 
is not mine to give.” They had already shared the 
same water baptism with Him. The reference must 
be to the coming of the Spirit upon them as upon 
Him. In Mark 16:16 He says: “He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth 
not shall be condemned”; and in Matthew 28:19, 
“Go ye therefore and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” In Acts 1:5 He 
says: “For John indeed baptized with water, but 
ye shall be baptized in the Holy Spirit not many days 
hence.” 

This last statement quoted again by Peter, and 
reinforced by the repeated statements of John the 
Baptist, contradistinguishing between his baptism of 


water and the Master’s baptism with the Holy Spirit, - 


shed a clear light on the meaning of the term in other 
passages, if these passages too clearly cannot refer 
to water as having a part in Christ’s baptism, and 
there is no reason for assuming such a meaning in 
the others, unless we assume that Christ must always 
mean with water when He uses the word baptize. 
This assumption is unjustifiable, for Christ never 
uses the word without the mention of water where it 
must be so construed, nowhere save in Matthew 28: 19 
and Mark 16:16, where it could by any possibility 
mean water, and nowhere where the spiritual inter- 
pretation is not the most obvious and natural. 


The rite is not an original Christian ordinance, 


but an integral and common part of Jewish ritual and 
custom. It was practiced for a time by the early 
Church, but came into disfavor with other Jewish 
ritual with both Peter and Paul. And the practice 
of an outward ordinance of water baptism is nowhere 
commanded by Christ. 

(To be concluded. ) 


Missionary Department 


The East for Christ 
(Concluded. ) 
The Need for a New Sense of God. 


“What may we hope for? Js it not possible at 
any point to be more specific than I have been? I 
will take but one instance. When we were studying 
the whole problem at the Edinburgh Conference the 
thought was borne home to many among us that if 
the Church were to be truly equipped for her new 
and mighty labor she must win some deeper sense of 
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the reality of God. Is not the malady of our own 
time just this—that the sense of the unseen has 
become weak, that we are contented with a very 
vague and inconstant feeling of the Eternal World, 
that we have not that full sense of the Lord God 
omnipotent that they had in the early Christian 
times# And our view of the evidence presented 
to us was that, as the Church goes out into all the 
world, this will come back to her again, if she is 
faithful to her Master and His ministry. 


“If India does not teach us something here of 


Christ it will be our own fault. There you have a 
people whose noblest minds, throughout her long his- 
tory, have believed in the eternal more than in the 
temporal. Amid all the terrible corruptions and 
spiritual disasters of Hinduism this is true. And 
what is it to believe in the eternal more than in the 
temporal? It is just to see things in their true pro- 
portions, as God sees them, ‘under the aspect of 
Eternity.’ 

“T remember, years ago, being on a high zone of 
the Alps, just opposite the great Matterhorn. I went 
out one lovely summer morning to look for the moun- 
tain, but, instead, I saw nothing but one weird, 
gigantic pyramid of mist and cloud. But though I 
saw nothing of the mountain, nothing but those fan- 
tastic, wreathing coils of vapor, I knew the mountain 
was there, and I waited. By and by a breeze came 
up from the Italian side, the sun grew strong, and, 
like the baseless fabric of a vision, the great pyramid 


-of cloud melted away, and there stood the giant 


mountain, with its stainless snow and glittering ice— 
wonderful, formidable, glorious in the eye of day. 
And so is it with this world and God. 

“An early Church father said of one of the great 
imperial persecutions: ‘It is but a little cloud; it will 
pass away.’ So must we say of the whole vast world 
of nature, of this loud, stunning world of time: ‘It 
is but a little cloud; it will pass away.’ But the 
eternal God will remain: He, and He alone, is 
Reality, and you and I so far as we live in Him. 
You and I are feeling our way amid these crawling, 
hanging wreaths of mist; but the unchanging heart, 
the adamantine Rock is God, and until we have won 
back that primitive, elemental sense of God all our 
lives will be weak and dull. But when the Church 
does win it back, nothing will be able to stand before 
the armies of Christ. It is out in the open that we 
have to win these things back, through the labors of 
our missionaries, through the prayers and support 
of the Church behind them; and, for my part, I 
believe that this supreme thing will come back to the 
Church, this confidence in the living God that makes 
praying easy and that makes life glad and free and 
strong. 

“Tn closing, let us consider the second of the two 
lines of thought I spoke of at the beginning. 

“The whole fate and fortune of the Christian 
Church depend on the vast increase of our missionary 
labor. [Miss] Richardson has told the simple truth 
about the state of things in the Orient. Today, in 
her endeavor to assimilate the science of the West, 


Japan is in the utmost danger of losing all religion. 
Her educated classes are today almost entirely mate- 
rialistic and agnostic. If the Christian Church had 
been alive and awake fifty years ago this might, to 
a great extent, have been averted, 

“Now, here is the significant fact which we must 
ponder. Tonight there are 3,000 Chinese students in 
Tokyo. The Chinese have resolutely undertaken the 
task of industrializing their vast empire. Now, 
where ‘the great industry’ of modern times comes, 
there comes also the scientific way of looking at 
things. And where this comes the old faiths wither 
away and die. 

“Under the tutelage of Japan, China is being led 
straight towards the loss of her ancient religion. Is 
that a good thing? I am quoting one of the greatest 
of our Chinese missionaries when I say, far better 
would it be for her to keep her ancient faiths than go 
over to materialism and atheism. If this happens 
they will be harder to win for Jesus Christ than they 
were before. Now, is this thing to happen? Con- 
sider what it means—a quarter of the human race 
slipping out of the hands of Jesus Christ because His 
Church is not alive! Is it to happen in China as it 
has happened in Japan? That is what we have got 
to ask Christendom. Now, what is to prevent this 
human tragedy? The only power on earth that can 
arrest it is the Christian Church. Is it ready for the 
labor, the conflict, the sacrifice, the prayer? It is 
surely impossible to exaggerate the magnitude of the 
crisis which is hurrying upon us like doom. Remem- 
ber that if, as the result of the meeting of East and 
West, as the result of the building of railways and the 
laying of cables, China sinks in the scale of humanity, 
humanity must in the long run sink also. If such a 
thing happens it will be harder for the human race to 
believe in God. Prayer will be more difficult, Chris- 
tian enterprise will be more difficult, everything 
spiritual will be harder to maintain. 

“What can prevent this calamity? Only such a 
calling out of the reserve forces of Christianity, such 
a rousing of the Christian Church as perhaps the 
Christian Church has never seen since its early days. 

“Professor Denney spoke a piercing truth when he 
declared, at Edinburgh: ‘The plain truth is that 
something has got to happen to the Christian Church 
before it can even look at the work put upon it by 
this conference.’ 

“But he did not mean that we had to wait and do 
nothing until God sent the revival. Revivals never 
come in that way. They do not come when men 
turn their backs upon duty. They come when men 
are loyal to the highest truth and duty that they 
know. So what we have to think of in this matter is 
simply our duty, and to trust the Lord God omnipo- 
tent for the revival. 

“Shall the Christian Church do its duty and go 
forward, or shall it stand still? If it stands still 
do you suppose that things will be even as they are 
now in our future life and history? We talk about 
our sense of God having today become dim. In 
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twenty years it will be infinitely worse if the Church 
refuses to face her present duty. The veil will fall 
over the eyes of men, dense and blinding. It will be 
hard for your children to believe in God and eternity, 
and it will be harder for your children’s children. 
We cannot trifle with the spiritual order. Therefore 


the Church is face to face with something very for-_ 


midable and sinister if she will not awaken. But if 
she will awaken, and go forward, and trust God, I 


believe that, as she confronts heathenism in the East | 


and in the West, in the North and in the South, with 
the everlasting Gospel, there will come to her, as she 
goes on her way, such a sense of immortality and of 
God, of Christ and of truth, of love and honor, and 
of life and liberty as has never been known before 
since her early prime. 


There will come to us sueh | 


a dawning of the hidden things in the Gospel, such a 
dawning of the undiscovered riches of God in Christ 
as may well make the past of Christendom but an evil 
dream in comparison with that lovely morn of faith 
and love and hope into which mankind will awaken 
at the touch of the Spirit of God. Jesus Christ-is 
the Heart, the Key of the problem. Never did the 
Christian Church need the Master more than she does 
today. It is here, in our relation to Him, that the 
innermost heart of it all les. He can still unseal 
the blind eyes and unclose the deaf ears and bring 
life to the dying heart. 


Jesus, Thou joy of loving hearts, 
Thou Fount of Life, Thou Light of men, 
From the best bliss that earth imparts 
We turn unfilled to Thee again. 


Chings of Interest 


The Quaker Round Table at Pittsburgh, Pa., held their 
annual picnic the 8th inst., at Wildwood. The class has been 
studying the Epistles of Paul this winter. 

* * x 

Nebraska Yearly Meeting. appointed as delegates to the 
Five-Years Meeting, George D. Weeks, John Fry, Frank W. 
Dell, Ellis A. Wills, Theo. Foxworthy, Phil. Slein and Mina 
Workman. 

ae ee 

At its recent meeting the American Peace Society passed a 
resolution recognizing the efficient service of Dr. Benj. F. 
Trueblood, who has been Secretary of the Society for a little 
over twenty years. 

x * Ox 

Samuel Miles and wife, North Ferrisburg, Vt., celebrated 
the 55th anniversary of their wedding the 13th ult. Samuel 
Miles writes: “I hope to hold a “Quaker” meeting in Utica, 
N. Y., in the near future, where there has never been one.” 

Se a ee 

Haviland Academy, Haviland, Kans., just closed one of 
the best school years in its history under the leadership of 
Prof. Henry Townsend and John Jenkens, assisted by Miss 
Margaret Jenkens. Eight graduated from the academy. The 
baccalaureate sermon was preached by Chas. Lescault the 
tith ult., the class address was delivered by Prof. W. A. 
Reagan of Friends University, Wichita, Kans. 


Benjamin H. Hutchins, whose obituary appears this week, 
was stricken with apoplexy and died suddenly Second-day 
morning the 3d inst. The day before he was well as usual, 
having preached two sermons, one at to A. M. and the other 
in the evening at Wilkinson, six miles from his home. He 
had served during the last eighteen years in several different 
meetings in the relation of pastor and was well liked. 

_ & * * 

The “Elizabeth Fry Sisterhood” and the “William Penn 
Brotherhood,” two organized Bible classes, of Toronto Friends 
Bible School, held a joint business and social meeting on the 
evening of the roth inst. Willard O., and Caroline Clare 
Trueblood were the guests of the classes and were each 
presented with certificates of Honorary Membership in these 
respective classes and were each given handsome and valua- 
ble presents as a token of the love and esteem in which they 
are held by the classes which they have helped to organize. 


Among Ourseluex 


At the recent session of Portland Quarterly Meeting held at 
Portland, Ind., the 8th inst., a favorable report was received 
from the committee appointed to investigate the advisability 
of opening a meeting at Monroe. The committee was unani- 
mous in its opinion that the time had come when a Friends 
meeting should be established at that place and a house built. 

It was also verbally reported that between $1,700 and 
$1,800 had already been raised and F. H. Tormohlen, I. N. 
Upgraft and Frank Limbert were appointed as a committee 
from the quarterly meeting to act with the local committee at 
Monroe in raising funds and erecting the house. 

onl eae oe 

Charles Lescault, pastor in the meeting at Haviland, Kans., 
has been trying to introduce some things a little out of the 
ordinary in order to develop the gifts of the young people. 
Recently he invited the young men of the church to take 
entire charge of the First-day evening service. It was truly 
an inspiring service. Four young men occupied the platform 
and took part in the ministry of the Word; the singing was 


in charge of male voices. 

On the 2d inst., the evening service was in charge of the 
young ladies; five of whom occupied the platform, three tak- 
ing part in public speaking. Special music was a feature of 
the exercises. All expressed their appreciation of the 
services. Two young people have been recently recorded 
ministers from this meeting and others give evidence of gifts 


in the ministry of the Word. 


* OK x 


The Stella Quarterly Meeting was held at Cherokee, Okla., 
the Ist and 2d inst. The different sessions were well attended 
considering the busy season of the year. Charles Lescault, 
Haviland, Kans.; John Howard, Fowler, Kans.; Alvin 
Barrett, Manchester, Okla.; A. J. Bales, Ringwood, Okla.; 
Martha Barber, Alva, Okla.; LeRoy Smith, pastor at Stella 
Academy; Alvin and Laura Coppock, pastors at Two Rivers 
and Prarie Center; William Allen and Newton Walker, Elm, 
Okla. and John Wright, Quarterly Meeting Superintendent, 
were the ministers in attendance. Among others in attendance 
were James Kernes, Hopewell, Kans.; Chas. Straughn, 
Wakita, Okla.; Frank Veatch, Kiowa, Kans. ‘The messages 
of Chas. Lescault were greatly appreciated. He preached to 
large congregations both morning and evening on First-day. 
The dinners were served in an empty storeroom on Grand 
Avenue. , 
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On the fifteenth of Fifth month at Scipio Monthly Meeting 
held at Union Springs, New York, a certificate of removal! 
was received for Ts’en Wung Kang, a member of Chung King 
Monthly Meeting, and Szechwan Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
West China. 

He is a student at Cornell University by government 
appointment and thus by transfer becomes a member of 


Union Springs local meeting. A very hearty and warm wel- | 


come was extended to him by the members of the monthly 


meeting. A correspondent says: “Many Friends feel that © 


this is quite a notable event. China is now opening her doors 


_as never before to us. And as a result of the faithful work 


of Friends’ missionaries we have received from the other 
side of the globe this Christian Friend as a messenger of love 
and fellowship. 

“We are glad to participate in this interchange between 
Friends meetings so widely separated in work and distance. 
We like to feel that this is a forerunner of more intimate 
relations and broader fellowship in the future.” 


* OK Ok 


The commencement exercises of Fairmount Academy, 
Fairmount, Ind., occurred the 31st ult. Thirteen persons 
received diplomas. Albert J. Brown, president of Wilming- 
ton College, Ohio, gave the class address and Dr. S. R. 
Lyons, Richmond, Ind., preached the baccalaureate sermon. 

On the evening of Fifth month 28th, the Biblical department 
had its graduating exercises, at which two persons received 
diplomas. About six months previous, the Peace Committee 
of the quarterly meeting offered two prizes for the best 
productions on peace. On commencement night it was 
announced that Pearl Redding, of Marion Quarterly Meeting, 
was the winner of the first prize, ten dollars; she having 
written on, “Peace, the Ruling Principle in God’s Law for 
the Universe.” Marie Cassell, of Fairmount Quarterly Meet- 
ing, won the second prize of five dollars on the subject, “A 
Plea for Universal Peace.” These orations were well written 
and showed much thought and careful preparation. The 
committee makes the same offer for next year. 

The year just closed has been the most successful in the 
history of the. academy. All the present corps of teachers 
except the mathematics’ teacher have been employed for next 
year, viz.: C. L. Coffin, principal; Dora Ellis, languages; 
Wm. Coahran, English; Benj. Purviance, science; Addie 
Wright, history and domestic science; Cordia Davis, vocal! 
music and drawing; Edith Phillipy, instrumental music, and 
Richard Haworth, as head of the Biblical Department. 

ee ae 


A correspondent has kindly sent us the following para- 
graph from the British Weekly, which was copied from a 
magazine article written by William T. Stead, a few years 
since: “Before I entered my teens there were embedded upon 
my memory two verses from the third chapter of Proverbs. 
T have them now worked into the panels of my office sanctum 
in Mowbray House. Probably these verses are largely 
answerable for my lack of confidence in my capacity to steer 
my own course: “T'rust in the Lord with all thy heart; lean 
not unto thine own understanding. In all thy ways ac- 
knowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths.’ In the atmos- 
phere of these verses I have spent my life, so far as it is 
spent, and the system upon which I hope to spend the years 
that remain will be dominated by its influence. I do not care 
to defend the reasonableness of this conception of one’s life 
as being best utilized if there is ever a consciousness that you 
are but an instrument in the hands of the Master Workman. 
Those to whom it is a mere drivelling superstition are free 
to deride it as they will. This article is not a polemic. It is 


a confession. I believe that some power—not ourselves—is 
u 


unwilling to trust them for food. 


actively concerned in making the best of us, and that this 


Invisible Intelligence can make the most of us if we combine 


the mental attitude of absolute readiness to obey the word of 
command with a passionate determination to do whatever is 
given to us to do with our uttermost strength and_ skill. 
In that faith I have lived; in that faith I expect to die.” 


* * # 


Following is a summary of the report of the Associated 
Executive Committee of Friends on Indian affairs for Third 
month: - 

The event of the month which has been of the most interest 
to all missionaries was the visit of Edward M. Wistar, ot 
Philadelphia, to the mission field. Although the storms were 
severe and the mud deep yet he succeeded in visiting all the 
stations, except Big Jim. He did not visit the latter station, 
but spent much time with Austin Hatcher, the new missionary 
there. His visit was very timely, as so many of the mission- 
aries have changed during the.last four years. At all the sta- 
tions now there seem to be missionaries stationed who have 
the welfare of the Indians strongly at heart and who are 
trying to bring the Indians into vital touch with the living 
Christ. 

At the Wyandotte station the children were especially 
delighted with the talk that Edward M. Wistar gave them 
about Japan. 

Joshua L. Baily has increased the library at Ottawa by a 
gift of 20 volumes. The gifts which he so kindly sends from 
time to time to the various missions are much appreciated by 
those who are isolated from good library privileges. 

At the Iowa station Edward M. Wistar visited many of the 
Indians and encouraged them greatly. They have had a very 
hard time as the last three years have been dry. The Indians 
did not make anything this year and their horses are dying 
with hunger and now the merchants are beginning to be 
Robert Small and Joe 
Springer are taking a great interest in studying the Bible 
and they both need good teacher’s Bibles, with helps. The 
Baptist minister has renewed his attempts to turn the Indians 
away from the Friends and is going into their homes and 
trying to influence them. 

At the Osage the new building was dedicated this month 
and the entire service was in the hands of the children. Some 
of the Indians are suffering because they did not haul coal 
for the agent and so were not paid’ their monthly allowance. 
Some of the Indians are putting out orchards, but one of the 
Indians has created trouble, by saying that although the 
Indians have been trying to farm for two years, they did 
not raise anything. Some of the Indian women have asked 
[Mrs.] Mayo to come into their homes and hold meetings 
with them. Unfortunately a Mormon preacher has been at 
work among the tribe this month. The: sabbath school is in 
splendid condition. 

Elizabeth Test writes from Kickapoo, that Oketchieshano, 
one of the leading men of the tribe, is in very poor health. 
They have been faithful in visiting him, reading the Bible 
to him and praying with him. He says that he believes in 
Jesus and trusts Him, and his grand-daughter, who has 
attended the Shawnee Government School says that she is 
confident that he is a Christian. 

Edward Wistar’s visit and counsel were of great help to 
the Williamses at Osage. But it was a source of regret that 
the Indians were quite shy and somewhat suspicious of him 
as they usually are of strangers. The new well is quite full 
of water which is very encouraging. Of late several families 
of Indians have been entertained in the mission home and they 
are losing their shyness and are more willing to be talked 
with. 
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Correspondence 


To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I have noticed with deep interest, of late, what some of the 
“doctors” have been stating as their diagnosis of the condi 
tion of Friends in America. I am not a “doctor,” but as a 
simple student, I feel it right to state the situation as I 
see it. Speaking negatively it is not the “pastoral system.” 
With all our lack of organization and our meager support, 
our pastors (where they have humbly, under Christ, led the 
way, and said to resident ministers, if any, and others, we are 
all on one level, and will work together) have been the 
means of winning hundreds of souls, saved a large number 
of meetings, and have been a great power for good... . . To 
my mind the lack of normal gain the past year in many 
places, has been due first to the fact that the old-time Gospel 
has failed to be preached in all its fullness, pressing the 
Baptism of the Holy Ghost, the only Baptism that can save 
and fit for winning souls. Second, to a careless pulling up of 
the “tares.” Third, to a neglect of real pastoral work and 
fourth, to a too far-sightedness, 7. .¢., seeing the great needs 
in China, Africa, etc., often overlooking the crushing needs of 
the home field, the source of money and volunteers for 
the foreign field. The Gospel has not changed, and when 
received in all its fullness as on the Day of Pentecost, 
revival will come. 
Elisha T. Reed, of New England, on Home Work, a few 
months ago. I love every meeting in that yearly meeting, it is 
sacred soil to me, and I believe when that, or any other yearly 
meeting shall put special stress, first, on lovingly pressing the 
needs of the one saving Baptism, every meeting having at 
least once a year, a special revival effort followed up by 
faithful pastoral care, reporting as nearly as possible the 
number receiving the Holy Ghost Baptism, as well as -those 
converted. Second, on cultivating a tolerant spirit, being 
content to let both (wheat and tares) grow together to a 
certain extent till time of harvest. ‘Third, on early conver- 
sions, and on keeping young converts at work for God, and 
fourth on having no less prayer and interest, and money in 
foreign work; but much more in home work. These simple 
thoughts carried out, keeping uppermost in our minds that 
ours is not simply A Message (including equality of sex, 
testimony for peace, etc.), but “The Message of Full Salva- 
tion” received, lived and preached; this will give the much 
desired normal growth. | 

FRANK E. Jones. 
Olathe R. F. D. No. 2, Kansas. 
PTE, 8 


To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

One of the great questions before the Friends of America 
today seems. to be—What is the cause of the decline in our 
Society? 

This has been answered in various ways by different persons 
and it is perhaps the privilege of each one to advance his 
own views of the matter. I therefore take the liberty of 
stating some of mine. 

One party says that the decline is caused by the “New 
Thought,” that we are leaving the “old land marks” and 
becoming atheistic in our tendencies; that the educated 
ministers do not accept everything in the Bible as literally 
true and therefore make it all a lie. 

It seems to me, that the decline in many meetings is due to 
reasons just the opposite to those mentioned above. We need 
more “new thought.” We need to leave the “old land marks” 
and go forward to new ones. We need to show the world a 
modern religion that can meet present-day problems. We 
need more educated ministers, because our young people and 


I was much interested in the article by — 


our educated, intelligent people are being driven away by a 
class of ministers who are not only uneducated but are not 
even up to the average in mental ability. What is the use 
of teaching ideas that have been outgrown for 3,000 years? 

At our last quarterly meeting a minister made the following 
statements: “We are living in awful days,” that in his 
opinion “the very last drops of mercy are falling,” and that 
God was on the verge of visiting the world with his terrible 
judgments, which have indeed actually begun. Now this is 
the very same idea of God which the writer in Genesis had 
when he said—It repented Jehovah that he had made man 
: and Jehovah said, I will destroy man whom I 
have created. Now if in the three thousand or more years 
since Genesis was written, there has been no more advance in 
religious thought than our quarterly meeting sermon would 
indicate, then this world is indeed in a bad way, and the 
Society of Friends and all other churches might as well 
cease to exist. 

It is with sorrow that I say that such sermons are far 
too common, and that they seem to be accepted in good 
faith by too many well meaning, but unthoughtful people. 

In my opinion, just so long as every member who can 
talk before an audience for ten consecutive minutes, is 
recognized as a minister, without regard to his intellect, 
education or morals, just that long will the Society ot 
Friends decline. Just so long as our church stands in the 
way of the advance in modern religious thought, just so long 
will the more intelligent members drift elsewhere. And it 
ought to be so. Unless the church can produce an educated 
ministry who can meet present-day problems with present- 
day ideas, there will be no excuse for the Society of Friends 
to exist. 

J. G. Warrier BEarp. 

Economy, Ind. 


Born 


DortANp.—To Walter Edwin Dorland and wife, 6232 
Magnolia Ave., Chicago, Ill., Sixth month 1, 1912, a son, 
Walter Edwin Dorland, Jr. 


Bird 
Hutcurns.—At his home, in Maxwell, Hancock Co., Ind., 
where he was pastor in the meeting Sixth month 3, I912, 
Benjamin Hanson Hutchins, son of John and Ann Hanson 
Hutchins, aged sixty-four years. : 


Pickert.—At his home near Bloomingdale, Ind., Fifth 
month 31, 1912, Lot Pickett, in his seventy-third year. He 
was a substantial member of his home meeting, and for 
twenty-nine years was treasurer of Bloomingdale Quarterly 
Meeting, and was a-member of the Permanent Board. 


Sxinner.—At her home in Fall River, Mass., Fifth month 
I5, 1912, in the ninety-second year of her age, Sarah Chace 
Skinner, widow of Herbert A. Skinner. She was a life-long 
Friend and for a number of years had been an elder in 
Swansea Monthly Meeting. 

SrantEy.—At her home near Mooresville, Ind., Third 
month 2, 1912, Asenath H. Stanley, aged seventy-three years. 
A life member with Friends.. 

Varney.—At the home of his son Charles, La Halva, Cal., 
Fifth month 19, 1912, Isaac B. Varney, aged seventy-eight 
years. "The deceased was a birthright Friend, was born in 
Sandwich, N. H.,.- lived at Tonganoxie, Kansas, for thirty 
years, moving to Whittier, Cal., twenty years ago. At the 
time of his death he was a member of East Whittier Monthly 
Meeting. 
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‘Neos in Brief 


A regular aerial mail service has been 
established in Germany between the 
cities of Cologne, Dusseldorf and Neuss. 
Four aviators are employed and flights 
are made daily. 

*x * x 


Twenty thousand automobiles will be 
the export record of the United States 
in the fiscal year, which ends with the 
present month, and their value, includ- 
ing parts and accessories, will approxi- 
mate $27,000,000. 

* * * 


The forces of President Gomez were 
‘successful in their conflicts with the in- 
surrectionists in Cuba last week, and the 
‘prospects are now that with the moral 


support of the United States, the pres~. 


ent government in the island will be suc- 
cessful in putting down the uprising. 
; * Ok Ox 

An unusual eruption took place last 
week in one of the volcanic islands be- 
longing to Alaska. It began with sud- 
den and terrific force and continued for 
forty-eight hours covering the island 
and adjacent land with a foot of ashes 
and cinders. ‘The sparse population of 
the region was threatened with extinc- 
tion by poisonous gases, but practically 
every one succeeded in escaping to the 
revenue cutter “Manning,” which was 
in the vicinity at the time of the erup- 
tion. The inhabitants are entirely des- 
titute, and are subsisting on government 
rations. President Taft has asked Con- 
gress to make a relief appropriation. 

x OK 

The university of Minnesota makes 
a special feature of extension work, and 
more than 50,000 in the southwestern 
part of the State alone are now taking 
“tabloid” courses, leading to a degree. 
Special attention is given to subjects 
like sociology and economics, for which 
there seems to be most demand, but lit- 
erature has its share of attention, and 
“The Merchant of Venice,’ which some 
Eastern high schools aré barring out on 
account of Shylock, was lately presented 
by the dramatic class without protest 
before an audience of 1,000. Household 
economics is not neglected, and one 
audience was taught how to make use 
of potato peelings, a bit of knowledge 


* Minnesota ought to share with others. 


* *K * 


The public hears so much about sher- 
iffs who do not do their duty that it 1s 
a pleasure to call attention to one who 
did. Sheriff Harding Tull, of Princess 
Anne, Somerset County, Md., on First- 

day obtained custody of a_ negro 
charged with a particularly shocking 


. case of assault. Realizing that it would 


be dangerous to keep the prisoner in 
Princess Anne a minute longer than nec- 
essary, the sheriff requisitioned an auto- 
mobile and hurried to Salisbury. 
Within fifteen minutes he was pursued 
by armed men in another automobile, 
others going by train to Salisbury, 
where the mob was allowed to search 
the jail in order to delay it, Sheriff Tull 
meanwhile changing cars on the out- 
skirts of the town and hurrying on to 
Seaford. When the mob reached the 
latter place the sheriff and his prisoner 
had abandoned their car in a dense 
wood some distance beyond Seaford, 


and spent the rest of the night under 
the trees. In the early morning hours 
they hired a team and drove to Green- 
wood, Del., whence they found their 
way by train and boat to Baltimore. 
Here the prisoner was placed in jail, 
and the sheriff has gone back to his 
duties amid his disgruntled constituents. 
It is a pity that Sheriff Tull cannot be 
rewarded by some organization like the 
Carnegie Hero Fund. ‘True, he has 
only done his duty, but so many sheriffs 
have failed in the same situation that 
such pluck and determination to save 
his county from the stain of a lynching 
merit warm and widespread recognition. 


Nein Publications. 


White Ashes, by Kennedy-Noble. 
- Publishers. The Macmillan Company. 

New York. Price, $1.25, net. 

There is a vigorous modern air about 
White. Ashes that commands interest 
and carries the reader along through the 
intricacies of the fire insurance business 
with an ease and pleasure akin to an 
automobile ride through mountains. The 
story is a study of modern business filled 
with tragedy and romance—instructive 
and entertaining. 

* x * 

The Goodly Fellowship, by Rachel 
Capen Schauffler. Publishers, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York: Price, 
$1.25, net. 

_Is a story with the plot laid in a mis- 
sion in Persia. young society woman 
of New York and Newport seeks escape 
from the memories of disappointment 
and revenge by traveling in distant parts. 
Having been captured by a Persian 
bandit she is rescued by missionaries 
and is compelled by circumstances to 
live at the station for some months. 
While there she acts as a supply teacher 
and comes intimately into touch with the 
life of the group. She learns how very 
human missionaries are and how through 
these imperfect instruments Christian 
virtues find expression. Incidentally she 
finds in her rescuer and the man of ac- 
tion at the station, a lover, and her 
future life companion. 

Rachel C. Schauffler, the author of this 
work, is a member of a_ well-known 
missionary family, and the book is under- 
stood to be in a very intimate way a 
reflection of her family history. 


Notices. 


New ENcLAnp Frrenns, Taxes Notice. 
—No reduction of fares for yearly meet- 
ing has been secured from the Boston 
and Maine Railroad from “Boston to 
Portland. Parties purchasing mileage 
books can secure the usual rates on 
these. A one and one-third fare has 
heen secured over the Maine Central 
from Portland to Vassalboro; but those 
making use of the reduction must stop 
off in Portland and purchase tickets and 
have baggage re-checked. 

The start from Boston for Vassal- 
boro is made from the Boston and 
Maine station, designated as the North 
Station. Through tickets, including 
transfer through the city, can be pur- 
chased at all ticket agencies. Friends 

| wishing to come by boat are referred to 
| former notices. ; 


CONFERENCES AT NEW _ ENG- 
LAND YEARLY MEETING. : 


At the “Conference of Christian 
Workers on Second-day evening, the 
24th,” an English Friend, T.°A. Sykes, 
now located with the Friends at Cen- 
tral Village, Mass., will address the 
conference on “Work in Rural Com- 
munities,” to be followed by short ad- 
dresses from several ministers also en- 
gaged in rural work at different points 
throughout New England. Charles M. 
Woodman, Portland, will address the 
conference on “Work in the Cities,” and 
will also be followed by several minis- 
ters engaged in city work in New Eng- 
land. A general discussion of these two 
phases of our work will follow. It 1s 
desired that as large a gathering of 
Friends as possible may be had to take 
part in these important considerations. 
On Sixth-day evening, Sixth month 
28th, M. Joseph Twomey, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Portland, Maine, 
will address the meeting on the subject 
of “Evangelism,” under the auspices 
of the Evangelistic Committee of the 
Yearly Meeting. 

Yours very truly, 
Tuomas Woop, 
Gen. Supt. for Evangelistic Work 
for New England Yearly Meeting 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 

WILL NOT OFFSET THE ILL EFFECTS OF 
COFFEE AND TEA WHEN ONE CANNOT 
DIGEST THEM. 

A farmer says: 

“For ten years or more I suffered 
from dyspepsia and stomach strouble, 
caused by the use of coffee, (Tea con- 
tains caffeine, the same drug found in 
coffee) until I got so bad I had to give 
up coffee entirely and. almost give up 
eating. ‘There were times when I could 
eat only boiled milk and bread; and 
when I went to the field to work I had 
to take some bread and butter along to 
give me strength. 

“T doctored steady and took almost 
everything I could get for my stomach 
in the way of medicine but if I got any 
better it only lasted a little while. I was 
almost a walking skeleton. 

“One day I read an ad for Postum and 
told my wife I would try it, and_as to 
the following facts I will make affidavit 
before any judge: 

“T quit coffee entirely and used Postum 
in its place. I have regained my health 
entirely and can eat anything that is 
cooked to eat. I have increased in 
weight until now I weigh more than I 
ever did. I have not taken any medicine 
for my stomach since I began using 
Postum. 

“My family would stick to coffee at 
frst, but they saw the effects it had 
en me, and when they were feeling bad 
they began to use Postum, one at a 
time, until now we all use Postum.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of 
coffee proves the truth, an easy and 
pleasant way. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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A TRAINING COURSE 


When serving as editor of the Sab- 
bath School publications for the Evan- 
gelical Church, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
the General Conference of that church 
instructed me to prepare a Training 
Course suitable for Sabbath ~School 
Superintendents, Teachers and Chris- 
tian Workers. This course was pre- 
pared and received the endorsement 
of the Editorial Committee, of seven 
others besides myself, and it also 
received the approval of the Bishop 
of that Church and the Board of 
Publication. 

The course consists of ten books, 
and was prepared to help those who 
feel the need of a better understand- 
ing of the Scriptures and methods of 
work. -The books are as follows: 

No. 1. LESSON OUTLINES. This 
book has one hundred and fifteen 
pages, and contains the outlines of 
forty lessons on Bible Study, Church 
History and Modes and Methods of 
Work. The other nine books are 
helps on these lessons. 

No. 2. INTRODUCTION TO THE 
BOOKS OF THE BIBLE, and ‘their 
Historical Connection. 120 pages. 

No. 3. SACRED GEOGRAPHY. 
This book gives geographical descrip- 
tions of Bible Countries, Cities, Moun- 
tains and Waters. 130 pages, 10 col- 
ored maps, 25 illustrations. 

No. 4. BOOK OF CHRONOLOGY. 
It contains fifty-two pages of chro- 
nology, and gives the contemporary 


events of sacred and profane history. | 


No. 5. CHURCH HISTORY. 
gives a complete summary of church 
history in 130 pages. Two double- 
page colored illustrations. 

No. 6. BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
148 pages, 100 illustrations, showing 
manners and customs of Bible lands. 


No. 7. DIVINE ORIGIN OF THE 
BIBLE. It has 80 pages in four 
chapters: Inspiration of the Scrip- 


tures—Authenticity of the Scriptures 
—Fulfilment of Prophecy—Biblical 
Interpretations. These chapters were 
written, at my request, by four com- 
petent Bible students. 

No. 8 HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH BIBLE. 70 pages. Gives a his- 
tory of the different Translations and 
Revisions. 

No. 9. NATURAL HISTORY OF 
THE BIBLE. 124 pages. Botany, 
Animals, Birds, Insects, Minerals and 
Gems. Fully illustrated. At my re- 
quest, written by Dr. A. Stapleton. 

No. 10. MODES AND METHODS 
OF WORK. 170 pages. By my assist- 
ant editor, now Bishop U. F. Swengel, 
who is also a trustee of the C. E. 
Society for the United Evangelical 
Church. ; 

This set of ten books puts into con- 
densed form a great amount of help, 
and only costs $4.00 for the set. But 
I have completed arrangements with 
the Evangelical Publishing House at 
such a price that I can sell the entire 
set for $1.50, sent by express, not pre- 
paid, or $1.85 by mail, postpaid. 

This is an opportunity for S. S. 
Snperintendents and Teachers, young 
Ministers and Workers to take up a 
course of study in the quiet hours at 
home, at a very small cost. 

Address 


P. W. RAIDABAUGH, - = Plainfield, Ind. 
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Pearly Meetings in 1912 


New England Yearly Meeting at Vas- 
salboro, Maine, Sixth month 26th. Wal- 
ter S. Meader, Clerk, Gonic, N. H. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
zth. L. Lyndon Hobbs, Clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
Albert J. Brown, Clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 2oth. Edward 
Mott, Clerk, 3734 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 11th. George H. 
Moore Clerk, Westfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Timothy 
Nicholson, Clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
; more, Md., Eleventh month 15th. Allen 
C. Thomas, Clerk, Haverford, Pa. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting at Lawrence. 

Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 

ley, Clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 

Wichita, Kan. 


Five Years Meeting, at Indianapolis. 
Ind., Tentn month 15th. James Wood, 
¥; 


Clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


CHEMIST-SUPERINTENDENT desires posi- 
| tion. 5 years factory exverience. Graduate 
, Massachusetts Institute Technology 
references; Friend. 


Best 
NEALE, Apponaug, R. I. 


THE FRIEND 
| 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 


HERMAN NEWMAN 


/ 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 


[Sixth month, 


ON fOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 
years. We collect and remit interest wherever 


forty 
Investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


AND JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


LONGWOOD INN 


Lake Cabbasseecan'es Winthrop Centre, Maine 
Summer guests wanted. Large farm,. 


| large rooms, large piazza, electric lights,. 


bathroom, telephone, piano, etc. Best 
boating, fishing and bathing. Free use of 
boats. Write for booklet. Electric cars. 
from Augusta. Terms, $10-$12 per week. 


site 


Yarnall 


- MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 

NS S. 15th Street, Philadelphia, 

Sie TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 


MARY M. KITE 
204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
BELL TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 
Custom of Friends 


M { L 1 I N E R Y¥ specially solicited 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


The Provident Life « Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 
Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwaré 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres. and 
Asst. Trust Officer. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKH, Trust Officer. 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 


SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

J. THOMAS MOORE, Mer. Insurance Dept. 
WILLIAM, C. CRAIGEH, Title Officer — 
JOHN WAY, Assistant Treasurer 

J. SMITH HART, Insurance Supervisor 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 
WILLIAM LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 

| MARRIOTT C, MORRIS 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, JR. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L. RUE 

GEORGE WOOD 
CHARLES H. HARDING 


ie —- - 
MT-KISCO, 
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The International Bible School Lescon 


Se 


THIRD QUARTER, LESSON I. 


SEVENTH MONTH 7, IQI2. 


MALIGNANT UNBELIEF. 
MARK 3: 20-35. 
GoLpEN TExt.—This is the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, 


because their deeds were evil. 


John 3: Io. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Seventh month Ist. Malignant unbelief. Mark 


3: 20-38: 


Third-day. Power of unbelief. Matt. 13: 54-58. 
Fourth-day. Unbelief the cause of the fall.- Gen. 3: 1-8. 
Fifth-day. Unbelief the cause of rebellion. Num. 14: I-12. 
Sixth-day. Unbelief the cause of destruction. Isa. 30: 8-17. 
Seventh-day. Supreme curse of unbelief. John 3: 14-21. 
First-day. Power of Faith. John 14: 6-14. 


Time.—Probably autumn of A. D. 28. 


Place.—In Galilee, probably in Caper- 
naum. 

Parallel passages—Matt. 9: 32-34; 
12: 25-32; 46-50; Luke I1: 15-23; 12:10; 
2: 19-21. 

The exact place where the account 
given in this lesson should be located is 
not very clear. As Matthew places 
the Sermon on the Mount after the 
choice of the apostles, and Mark omits 
the sermon, it would seem that the in- 
cidents would logically ~ follow soon 
after the sermon. Possibly the healing 
of the centurion’s servant, the raising 
of the widow’s son, the message oi 
John the Baptist and the anointing by 
the woman all come before the present 
lesson, and so they were studied in the 
last quarter. 

The lesson describes the opposition 
which Jesus: encountered from _ the 
Scribes and that which He met from 
his family. 


19. And he cometh into a house, or 
“to his home.” ‘This would seem to fix 
the place as Capernaum. 

20. A vivid description. 
Mark 6:31. 

21 liste i tiends,aa Eb robably semis 
mother and His brethren. See verse 31. 
“He is beside himself.” Insane. They 
judged that He must be so from the 
character of the life He led. He seemed 
to be absorbed in what must have 
seemed to them a visionary work. Com- 
pare John 10: 20. 

22. “The Scribes.” Mark now gives 
the opinion of the Scribes. “From 
Jerusalem.” This indicates an embassy 
which came specially to watch Jesus. 
“Beelzebub.” In the Greek, “Beelzebul.” 
The derivation of the name is uncertain. 


Compare 


It was one of the Jewish names for | 


Satan. That is, is possessed by the 
spirit of the chief of evil spirits. “By 
the prince of the demons casteth he out 
the demons.” Compare John 14: 30; 
16+ 11; sph. .222)¢ They: thought! His 
powers could not be accounted for in 
any other way. It was a common thing 
to assign unusual powers to magic or 
evil influences. ‘ 

23. “He called them.” ‘That is, the 
Scribes. “In parables.” By means of 


comparisons or analogies, not necessarily | 


stories or narratives. “Satan.” The 
adversary. Except in this verse, and in 
Luke 22:3, the name always has the 
definite article. The point is that no 
intelligent power works against itself 
and defeats its own purposes. 


| 


| a family of God. 


24, 25. The same argument as in 
previous verses. 


26. The same principle annlies in the 
economy of Satan. 


27. Another “parable.” ‘This is the 


positive side. Jesus had shown Him- 


self the “strong man” over Satan by 
casting out demons. 

28, 29. These verses have given rise 
to much discussion, and have been sadly 
misunderstood by many. ‘The Revised 


| Version reads: “Is guilty of an eternal 


sin.” This means that he who blas- 
phemes against the Holy Spirit puts 
himself in a position where no power 
can soften his heart. It is practically 
destroying the means by which forgive- 
ness is obtained. ‘Any one who fears 
that he has committed the unpardon- 
able sin has not committed it, for it 
implies total indifference to good. No 
tender-hearted sinner need fear that he 
is beyond the reach of pardon.” ‘Those 
who are committing the sin would -be 
unconscious of sinning; their spiritual 
ears are deadened so they cannot hear. 
The Gospel is definite that all who wish 
to accept forgiveness may have it. 

30. “Because they said, He hath an 
unclean spirit.” The accusation of the 
Scribes which led to the above solemn 
statement. 

31. “Brethren.” Scholars are still 
undecided as what persons are meant by 
this word. The most general opinion 
is that they were younger sons of 
Joseph and Mary. 

32. “Seek for thee.” Moved prob- 
ably by anxiety. 


33-35. It is evident from the general 


accounts that Jesus in no way wishes to | 


undervalue the ties of human relation- 
ship. See John 19: 26-27. He meant 
that “there is a higher relationship still, 
Kinship to him is 
the doing of the Father’s will.” 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


“Note that the two misstatements re- 
specting Jesus, “He is beside himself,” 
and “He hath .Beelzebub,” are morally 
very far apart. One was a misunder- 
standing of His work—an _ ignorant, 
mistaken misrepresentation in which 
there was at least room for the anxiety 
of affection, and in which He was re- 
garded as unfortunate. It implied 
spiritual ignorance, but not malignity. 
The other was a malignant refusal to 
see good in Him and a spontaneous 
iudgment that His highest good was 
highest evil.” ; 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR SEVENTH MONTH 7, IQI2. 
THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES— 
VIII, HONESTY. 
Rom, 12: 9-17. a 
(Consecration meeting.) 


DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
SEVENTH MONTH Ist. 


Il. sin businéssi Provan es: 

III. In money matters. Rom. 13:7, 8. 

IV. Honest with one’s self. Jas. 1: 
19-25. ; 

V. A faithful servant. Num. 16: 
12-15. 

VI. An: upright: man: Tory ssa 

VII. Incorruptible Peter, Acts 8: 
14-23. 

How can we cultivate honesty? 

What is the reward of honesty? 

What is the hardest thing in which 
you try to practice honesty? 

POINTERS. 


It is as wicked to act a lie as to 
tell one. 
* OK Ox 
“Keeping up appearances” is a form 
of dishonesty, and often leads to living 
beyond our means. 
x * x 
It is not dishonest to “put your best 
foot first,’ providing it is understood 
to be your best foot. 
x OK Ox 
Nothing is so dishonest as truth ex- 
pressed in such a way as to create a 
wrong impression. 
QUOTATIONS. 


“Honesty is the best policy,’ but he 
who acts on that principle is not an 
honest man.—IVhateley. 

* * OK 


The shortest and surest way to live 
with, honor in the world is to be in 
reality what we would appear to be. 
—Socrates. 

* ok Ox 

Let honesty be as the breath of thy 
soul; then shalt thou reach the point 
of happiness, and independence shall be 
thy shield and buckler, thy helmet and 
crown.—Franklin. 

kk Ok 

The first step toward greatness is to 
be honest, says the proverb; but the 
proverb fails to state the case strongly 
enough. Honesty is not only “the first 
step toward greatness”; it is greatness 
itself.—Bovee. : 

* # : 

Every man takes care that his neigh- 
bor shall not cheat him. But a day 
eomes when he begins to take care that 
he does not cheat his neighbor. ‘Then 
all goes well. He has changed his 
market: cart into a chariot of the sun. 
—Himerson. 

* Ok x 

This spirit of inflexible right-doing is 
honesty. Never has the world had more 
need of it than it has today, for the 
prizes of wrong-doing seem large and 
near at hand. Nevertheless, honesty 
wins in the end. If it does nothing 
else it makes a man, while dishonesty 
destroys one.—R, P. Anderson. 


Our bodies are seven-day clocks, and 
if they are not wound up they soon run 
down into the grave—Talmage. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 


“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 
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Modern Gallios 


“And Gallio cared fox none of these things,” is 
the terse comment on the polished scholar, the suc- 
cessful man of the world, who was the Roman pro- 
consul in Corinth at the time of St. Paul’s first 
visit to this busy cente? of Greek life. 

The visit of St. Paul marks the beginning of the 
proclamation of Christianity in Europe. So far as 
we know, when he crossed over the narrow sea from 
Troas to’ Philippi, he was the first messenger of 
Christ to touch foot on European soil. And after 
making a momentous beginning in Macedonia— 
Philippi, Amphipolis, Thessalonica and Berea—and 
after an unsuccessful attempt to build a church 
among the philosophers at Athens, he entered upon 


one of the most important missionary undertakings 


in human history—the moral and spiritual renova- 
tion of the seaport city of Corinth. With the insight 
with which he was so rarely gifted he saw at once 
that Corinth needed Gospel, and not philosophy, and 
he determined to make the citizens of this corrupt 
and wicked city see the meaning of the full revela-' 
tion of God in Christ—“I determined not to know, 
anything among you, save Christ and Him erucified.”’. 

The undertaking was immensely successful. It 
reached all classes of society, beginning with ‘the. 
house of Stephanas” as the first fruit. Steadily the 
church grew from a house-church to an important 
city-church, and the transforming work of the little! 
band of tent-makers must have attracted much public: 
attention. Finally the ruler of the Jewish synagogue 
in the city, Crispus, was convinced of the new faith 
and joined the growing chureh, and St. Paul was 
impressed by day and saw in vision by night that a 
great movement was under way, and that the Lord 
had ‘‘much people-in the city.” 

But, as usual, the very success of the movement 
provoked jealousy. 
not enjoy losing their “ruler,” and they disliked 
having the new sect propagated from a house “hard 
by their synagogue.” They disapproved of the entire 
Gospel of the visitor. It was “not according to their 
law’’—a new and unheard-of way of salvation. They 


The men of the synagogue did 


made an open attack upon the work and brought Paul 
before the bar of Gallio, where they made a long 


speech against him and denounced him as a heretic. 

Gallio was not interested in the case, and he drove 
the attackers from his judgment-seat, and when the 
fun-loving public beat the leader of the attacking 
party, Gallio did not interfere—he “cared for none 
of these things.” He has often, in modern times, 
been taken as'an example of careless unconcern and 
of spineless unbelief. He was a man of great cul- 
ture, of important family, of marked public success, 
with a world-wide reputation for being amiable, 
and he was everywhere a favorite. But when the 
eall to the deeper life reached him and the one chance 
in his career came when he might have found the 
eternal good, he merely smiled an amiable smile and 
“cared for none of these things.” He did what the 
vast multitude of superficial and successful men do 
today—he declined to take the pains and trouble to 


find out what this truer way of life really means, 


But I doubt if this is quite fair to Gallio. Per- 
haps he was not so much to be blamed. The real 


fact of the matter was, he did not have a proper 
chance to find out what the Gospel of Christ really 
was. He only heard a theological controversy. It 
impressed him as being a lot of “questions about 
words and names”—nothing that made a real dif- 
He listened to the bitter 
dispute for a while, and then expressed the opinion 
that he was wholly unconcerned. What might not 
have happened if this fine-spirited, kindly Gallio had 
really heard the full, rich ntessage of new life and 


ference in anybody’s life. 


power in Christ? What would he have said if he 
had heard Paul speak his great words on Love, or 
if he had heard what the Corinthians heard about 
being changed from glory to glory into the perfect 
divine image by an indwelling spirit, or if he could 
have felt the mighty sweep of the inspired message 
of the resurrection life? All he heard was words 
and charges and attacks. It was not religion that 
was exhibited to him; it*was theological bitterness— 
“and he cared for none of these things.” 

Does not Gallio’s case throw some light on the 
unconcern and lack of response of our time? Many, 
no doubt, are irreligious because it costs too much 
sacrifice to be religious. They take the easy, primrose 


path. But hosts of people, on the other hand, are 
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like Gallio—they hear only the controversies and the 
quarrels of religion. They listen for a little, but are 
not fed. It seems to them like jargon—‘‘questions 
of words and names.” There is no refreshment for 
the soul in the flood of words, and so they settle 
back into indifference and make up their minds 
that there is not much in religion anyway. 

The trouble is with us. We do not give Chris- 


tianity a chance. It is not put into the field so that 
it can conquer. We give men the tag-end of our 
controversies, we weary them with phrases, but we 
do not enough bring them face to face with the mighty 
things of the Gospel. We offer them stones for 
bread, and words instead of Life—and then we 
wonder why there are so many Gallios! 


Rie Me Sis 


Current Events and Canment= 


Taft Renominated—Roosevelt Still a Candidate 


The Taft forces from the start controlled the 
situation at the Chicago convention’ last week, the 
National Committee having almost uniformly sus- 
tained them in the numerous delegate contests. 
Ex-President Roosevelt took charge of his forces in 
person, but was unable to muster strength enough to 
gain a single delegate beyond those already allowed 
by the National Committee. Huis forces supported 
Governor. McGovern,. of Wisconsin, LaFollette’s 
candidate for temporary chairman, in opposition to 
Senator Root, President Taft’s candidate, but they 
were defeated by a vote of 558 to 502. The effort 
to seat Roosevelt delegates extended over four days, 
but the temporary organization was finally made 
permanent, a platform favorable to the present 
Republican administration adopted, and President 
William H. Taft renominated by a margin of 21 
votes. 

From the moment the permanent organization 
was effected, Roosevelt delegates began to revolt and 
leave the convention hall. <A “‘valedictory” statement 
was read in behalf of the ex-President, asking that 
his name be not presented and that his delegates sit 
in mute protest against all further proceedings. 
While most of his supporters obeyed this injunction, 
some believed it their duty to cast their ballots as 
instructed by their constituents, and the vote stood: 
Taft 561, Roosevelt 107, Hughes 2, LaFollette 41, 
Cummins 17, not voting 344, absent 7. 

Meanwhile the Roosevelt forces were assembling in 
another hall, where they took preliminary steps to 
continue the ex-President’s candidacy. Reorganiza- 
tion in the several States will begin at once, and 
another national convention will probably be called. 
Unquestionably the Republican party is facing the 
greatest crisis in its history. 


% 
President Vetoes Army Appropriation Bill 


President Taft deservessmuch credit for his firm 
stand against the army appropriation bill as passed 
by Congress. In the form in which it finally reached 
him it contained a “rider” requiring that an officer 
to be eligible for chief of staff must have served 
ten years “in the line,” with a rank below that of 
brigadier-general. The provisions of the “rider” 
were evidently framed to eliminate Major-General 


° 

Leonard Wood from the service, although it also 
rendered ineligible for furthér work Colonel Goethals, 
constructor of the Panama Canal, and a number of 
other efficient officers. This piece of “personal” 
legislation, mspired by political enmity, had nothing 
to justify its passage, and was known to be objec- 
tionable to the President. Congress therefore resorted 
to the device of attaching it as a “rider” to the army 
appropriation bill. The President, however, did not 
back down, and Second-day of last week returned the 
bill to Congress, characterizing it as hasty legisla- 
tion and an improper interference with army reor- 
ganization plans long on foot. 


* 


Knifing the Commerce Court 


Another piece of unstatesmanlike intrigue has 
materialized in the attempt to abolish the Commerce 
Court—a tribunal created to facilitate the settling 
of cases growing out of decisions by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The purpose of the court 
is highly commendable, but its history has been 
checkered. In several important cases the Commerce 
Court has overruled the Commission, and has itself 
been overruled by the Supreme Court. The latter 
has just handed down an adverse decision that limits. 
the Commerce Court to questions of law, the Supreme 
Court alone having jurisdiction to review facts found 
by the Commission. One member of the Commerce 
Court, Judge Archbald, has been under investiga- 
tion for improper use of his office, and will unques- 
tionably have to stand trial for impeachment. This 
is the constitutional method for disposing of unfit 
judges, but the leaders in Congress, for reasons 
political or otherwise, have decided to put the whole 
court out of business, and although its members are 
under appointment for life, or during good behavior, 
they have refused to make appropriation for their 
salaries. Although the bill from which this appro- 
priation has been stricken is one of the larger appro- 
priation measures, the President has signified his 
intention to veto it unless it carries a provision for 
the court. 

* 


Gigantic Sphinx Unearthed 
One of the most interesting archeological dis- 


coveries ever reported has been made at Memphis, 
Egypt, where the British School of Archeology has 
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unearthed a gigantic sphinx. This sphinx, which is 
in a perfect state of preservation, was carved and 
erected 1300 B. C. At Heliopolis the school exca- 
vators uncovered an earthen fortress with walls more 
than 100 feet thick, enclosing a rounded square a 
quarter of a mile in diameter. It is not Egyptian 
work, and probably dates back to the early barbaric 
invasion. The Necropolis of Heliopolis, which was 
the intellectual center of Egypt for 4,000 years, is 
revealed today by the archeological excavations con- 
ducted under the direction of Daninos Pasha. The 
Necropolis is in the desert, a trifle more than three 
miles eastward of the Matarish Obelisk. The burial 
places cut from the rocks of the Arabian range were 
from 65 to 220 feet deep. They were covered with 
sand, the removal of which revealed mummies of 
human bodies and the skeletons of sacred animals and 
birds. Undamaged ibis eggs were also found. 

* 

Cuba and Mexico 


Both in Cuba and Mexico the tide of battle seems 
to be turning decisively against the revolutionists. 
In the Mexican north the superiority of the federal 
forces in artillery and ammunition has been mani- 
fest, and they seem to have found competent as well 
as aggressive leadership. The position of neutrality 
assumed and enforced by our Government along the 
border has had a large part in bringing about this 
result. President Madero will at last, we hope, have 
a free hand and will be helped by the growing desire 
of the rank and file of the Mexican people for security 
and peace. In Cuba the federals have been uni- 
formly successful, though petty fighting is likely to 
continue for some time yet. 

The Government at Washington, however, seems 
confident that the worst is over; at least, this appears 
from the reports that the battleships will speedily 
leave Cuban waters. That there have been brutalities 
and deliberate murders on both sides is undoubtedly 
true. That the revolt whenever finally crushed will 
leave the beginnings of antagonism between races in 
Cuba is also highly probable. This is the more regret- 
able since the races in the island have heretofore 
lived together in peace and good will. 


* 
Modern Olympic Games at Stockholm 


There are many striking examples of the increas- 
ingly wide interest and enthusiasm in all forms of 
wholesome outdoor sports and activities, a notable 
instance being the revival of the Olympic games of 
ancient Greece. These modern Olympic games were 
first held in 1896 in the city of Athens, as was 
fitting. They have been repeated every four years 
with growing success, arid the fifth series will begin 
in Stockholm, Sweden, this week. Athletic repre- 
sentatives of nearly every civilized country will be 
present and participate. America’s teams have done 
very well in the past, and our men are expected to 
do even better this year. Ninety individuals will 
represent this country in the twenty-eight track and 
field events, and there will probably be sixty more 


Americans in other contests. Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin is given the chief credit for reviving and 
popularizing the games. The Swedish metropolis 
has made extensive preparations for entertaining the 
congress of athletes and visitors. Crown Prince 
Gustaf Adolf is honorary president of the Swedish 
Olympian Committee. 

a 


A Program of Reforms 

A specific program of reforms was approved by 
the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, in session at Cleveland, Ohio, the 12th to the 
19th inst.. The recommendations include, among 
other things, the eight-hour day, abolition of night 
work for women and children, minimizing of night 
work for men, publication by employers of wages 
they pay, prohibition of the manufacture of poisons 
dangerous to workers when harmless substitutes are 
possible, no child under sixteen to work, insurance 
against unemployment, a workingmen’s compensa- 
tion act, and women not to work in standing positions. 

Particular attention was given to a “living wage,” 
which should provide for a normal standard of exist- 
ence with forty consecutive rest hours each week, 
education, recreation, support for immature members 
of the family, sickness and old age. 

The recommendations were forwarded to the 
national conventions of both political parties for 
incorporation in their platforms, and. were urged 
not as mere ideals, but as something of early 
practicability. 

&* 


Health Certificate a Prerequisite to Marriage 


The Lutheran Ministerial Association of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has taken a commendable stand in 
strengthening its precautionary requirements prelim- 
inary to marriage. The members of the association 
have decided that in the future they will not marry 
persons who fail to produce medical certificates along 
with marriage licenses. All the other denominations 
in the city are asked to join in the campaign, and 
the Lutheran Synod will be petitioned to adopt the 
rule. There was some division as to whether the 
requirement should apply to women as well as men, 


but it was finally decided to make it include both - 


sexes. There is nothing unreasonable about this rule, 
and it might well be made part of the requirements 
for “passing meeting”? among Friends. 

»* 
Removing Advertising Signboards 


Every lover of nature will be in full sympathy 
with the campaign just begun in New York State 
by the National Highways Protection Society. With 
the aid of the public school boys and girls the society 
is planning to carry on a campaign for the eliminat- 
ing of objectionable advertising signs which mar the 
landseape and, in many instances, destroy the trees 
along the roadways of the State. From every sec- 
tion of the State complaints have poured in asking 
that the law passed last year forbidding this form 
of advertising be strictly enforced. 


. 
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Do We Need a Quaker Movement ? 


BY PERCY DEARMER. 
NOTES BY ALBERT H. VOTAW. 


[The following from “Sermons on Social Sub- 
jects,” by the Vicar of St. Mary, Primrose Hill, 
London, 1911, is an illuminating and inspiring com- 
mentary on Quakerism. After briefly sketching the 
rise of the Society and remarking favorably on ‘what 
Friends stand for today, he proceeds. | 


What I want you to ask yourselves today is whether 
some such movement is not needed now among us 
churchmen, and, indeed, throughout Christendom at 
large. 

Team not going to dwell on our cueplogiodl differ- 
ences with the Fr iends. They were separatists, it is 
true. Well, separation was due to faults on both 
sides, and we do not want any more of it. We want 
reunion, and not more divisions. We want some- 
thing very like a Quaker movement—a guild within 
the Church, not as a new sect separating from it. 

Again, the Quakers have always gone without the 
outward sign of the sacraments—not, they would 
earnestly assure us, without the inward grace of a 
new birth and of communion with Christ. In this, 
I am sure, they missed one of the great reconciling 
truths of Christianity. But, again, I am not going 
to dwell upon it. And if experience proves anything, 
God has shown that He can work without sacraments, 
and that men, honestly thinking it their duty to 
forego them, can do so. 

For, important as outward things are, we need to 
remember that the inward are far more important; 
we need constantly to have corrected that human 
tendency to preach salvation by ordinances and to 
lose the spiritual in our preoccupation with the 
material. 

So, because men said that episcopacy was every- 
thing, or that sacraments ‘were everything, God 
taught them a sharp lesson. Bodies arose to prove 
that men can find Christ without bishops, and live 
Christ without sacraments. These things are good, 
but they are only servants and means to an end. 
They are not the end itself.? 

Well, the Quakers seized on the essential thing, 
and established this point. 
we have more than they—we have the lovely ordi- 
nances of Christianity—we must do better. For we 
shall be known by our fruits. That is the only test 
our Lord allows. 

What was the essential thing they grasped in a 
world that had forgotten it? It was the doctrine of 
enthusiasm,” so much condemned by the complacent 


* This statement by a minister of one of the most ritualistic 
of churches is significant of the change of view with respect 
to the ordinances, which are no longer regarded as essential 
except by a few narrow sectarians. Two hundred years ago 
our Society stood alone in the religious world in the disuse 
of the ordinances. At that time the sentence of condemnation 
was passed upon us, but now our position is recognized and 
even commended. There should be no regressive step. 

* The literal meaning of enthusiasm is “filled with. the 
divine spirit,’ and in this sense was it understood by our 
forbears. 


If we would prove that. 


great ones of the eighteenth century, the doctrine, 
that is, of the indwelling spirit of God in every 
man—a truth so fruitful that the very word 
“enthusiasm” has come to mean the zeal and fire of 
faith, burgeoning into works, and building again the 
Ww alls of Toruenlen a 

It is the faith that can remove mountains, the 
doctrine of the inward light, the great principle that 
each man is inspired and that the true life of every 
man consists in absorbing the Spirit of God. 

The Quakers were a Society of the Holy Ghost. 
They concentrated themselves upon this; they threw 
everything else upon one side. 

The Quaker meeting was, and is, the gathering 
together of men and women to drink in the Spirit 
of God. What a sublime protest were those silent 
gatherings against the new sacerdotalism of, Protest: 
antism—against the notion, still with us, that we can 
not get the rays of God’s light except through the 
distorted medium of a human preacher! 

They went to God direct, and waited, and listened’ 
in silence. Modern psychology has entirely justified 
their method. More and more it is being realized 
also in our own church that concentrated silence is 
what we chiefly need for spiritual culture. 

I know of one “high” church where a Quaker 
meeting is being held every Friday. ‘There is no. 
doubt,” writes the parson to me (and of course he 
is right), “that silence, unanimity, concentration, 
fellowship, do create the psychic atmosphere in which: 
the spiritual is more easily reached.’ 

Well what was the result? The Quakers sought 
the Holy Ghost, and they found him. Undoubtedly 
they did have enthusiasm i in its primary as well as in 
its secondary sense; undoubtedly they were inspired. 

Excluded from Parliament and from municipal 
life, excluded too by their own fault from musie, art,. 
literature and the general life of society, they ed 
became the leaders in political and social ref 
They were ahead not only of their ewn ti nit 
even of ours; they broke the seals of the book which: 
we are still unrolling. 


°*I know very well that there are many who will say that 
we thoroughly tried out the silent meeting, and witnessed’ 
gradual decay and a consequent deadness. But in adopting 
a “programmed service,” have we found the sole cure for 
this decay? How many ministers are there who can prepare 
and deliver 52 orations annually? In many parts of the 
Society, an entire generation has grown up to whom the 
silent meeting is a tradition. They tell me that it is unadvis- 
able to hold meetings which are thrown open to everybody... 
The “troublers in Israel,” the tedious exhorters, the faddists, 
the uninteresting who imagine they must preach, all these: 
take advantage, and the result is that the young people go. 
elsewhere. Granting that the open service is attended with 
some of these trials, can there not be arranged some method 
of gathering in the silence or of dwelling for a time in con- 
gregate worship where each soul is communing with the 
Father ‘of all, waiting for the baptism which is ready to be- 
poured from the windows of heaven? Is not this the true 
communion, the baptism which all now recognize as the one- 
which saveth? If a service with lecture and accompaniments. 
is to be maintained can not the judicious elders and over- 
seers arrange for an occasional meeting of worshippers over 
whom, as Charles Lamb suggested, the Spirit of the Lord 
seems “visible brooding ?” 


2s 
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Surely there is no greater sign of inspiration than 
this—to see into the future and to lead the way in 
making it. Again, it is a test given by our Lord 
. Himself—the ability to discern the signs of the times. 

Again, with all their intense faith, they shrank 
from over-rigid theological definition, just as we are 
learning to do; and they adopted a view of holy 
Seripture which has enabled them to ride easily on 
to the waters of modern science and criticism.* 

_ Their view of oaths is one to which we are steadily 
coming. Its necessity*was painfully vindicated in 
the case of | Mr.] Bradlaugh, and much harm done 
to religion for want of it. 

In that other distinctive position of theirs—their 
insistence upon being men of peace—they were right 
again and through and through. We are now labor- 
iously working out their position. In theory, at least, 
we are all Quakers now; and at this very moment 
England and America are taking a great step in the 
avoidance of war. 

And they have been instinctively at the head of 
all those movements which are the glory and the 
pride of the modern world—yes, from the abolition 
of slavery to the building of garden cities. Some- 
times they have been almost alone, as when, in the 
days when not a single prison chaplain stirred a 
finger, Elizabeth Fry carried her pure and searching 


light into the hideous iniquity of our prison system. ~ 


Sometimes they have been associated with church- 
men, as Clarkson was with Wilberforce, ‘or Bright 
with Gladstone. But always this little body has been 
to the fore in every good social work; and the 
familiar Quaker names come up today at every-turn 
—some of them indeed now no longer Quakers, but 
none the less a testimony to the wonderful strength 
of the old Quaker stock, its exceptionally high intel- 
lectual and moral ability, which is due to the honesty, 
temperance, purity and simplicity of those strong 
and sober forefathers. 

Do we not need such a movement today? The 
Quaker movement has been called an atmosphere 
not diffused, but contained, marked by a clear separ- 
ateness from the world. 

That is what we need today. We need a body of 
Christians in the world, but not of it—business men 
who will say not that business is business, but that 
business shall be Christian. 

Do we not need—I ask you to think it out for 
yourselves, and haply God will raise up a leader 
even from among us today—do we not need a new 
movement in society,—men who will first seek the 
inspiration and the instruction of God, and, having 
found it, will cut themselves off openly from every 
appearance of evil, and live their own lives, moulded 
upon Christ and not upon the world, regarding every 
problem in no other light than that which streams 
from the heavenly throne ? 


Read Barclay’s Third Proposition, and cease to be worried 

er reverent biblical criticism. This Episcopalian Minister 
has learned along with the late Richard H. Thomas that 
Friends, of all professing Christians, have least to fear from 
modern theories or discoveries. 


> 
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Walk in the Spirit of God. Walk through the 
streets. and offices of this city in that noble and glori- 
ous inspiration, with the righteousness of God in 
your hearts, and in your eyes the vision of the city 
of God which is eternal—the metropolis of that 
Kingdom which will come as God’s will is done on 
earth as it is in Heaven.® 


Marriage and Divorce* 


BY JUDGE DENNIS DWYER. 


No better assembly could -be found for the con- 
sideration of the subject of divorce and remarriage 
of divorced persons during the lifetime of each other 
than -I see before me. Here are ministers of the 
Gospel, physicians, men who have had the subject 
before them in a practical way, such at attorneys-at- 
law and gentlemen who have occupied the bench, also 
men engaged in everyday life; and I venture the 
assertion that the consensus of opinion is that divorce 
and remarriage of divorced parties during the life- 
time of each other is most unfortunate for the 
welfare of society. 

To make a State or nation prosperous and happy 
requires good citizenship, and I believe that it will be 
conceded that the foundation for this is the family. 
If the family life is what we would have it to be 
we are sure good citizenship will follow. Take the 
case of a family where the father, in returning home 
from his daily toil, is watched for by his children,— 
they running gladly to meet him;—and the good 
housewife is at the door with a-pleasant greeting, and 
the meal, nicely cooked, is ready, awaiting his com- 
ing, and when the meal is over his evening newspaper 
is ready for him, and the children press closely to 
him, trying to sit on his knees, and when the hour 
of retiring arrives there is family prayer, and you 
have an ideal family. 

In such.a family the children’s raising is carefully 
watched. As they grow up they are advised as to 
the associations they should form, so that when they 
leave the parental roof to take upon themselves the 
duties and cares of life they are, by moral, domestic 
and industrial training, well fitted for the work; and 
they in turn are sure, when they enter matrimony 
and are blessed with children, to follow the examples 
by which they were guided in childhood and youth. 

I have in business and social life been brought in 
contact with a great many Jewish people, which 
affords me the pleasure of bearing testimony that no 
people in their domestic life are more devoted than 
they, parents to children, and children to parents. 
During my many years on the bench I never had an 


°This appreciation of some of the peculiar features of 
Quakerism by a minister of a Church which once endeavored 
to extinguish us is significant. He practically accepts the 
tenets, the adoption and advocacy of which once brought 
down ecclesiastical wrath. Do we fully value our heritage? 
Shall we not maintain the principles which are obtaining 
universal recognition? 


* An address before the Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the State of Ohio, by Judge Dennis Dwyer, of Dayton, O., 
presiding officer of the temporary organization. 
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application for a divorce from a Jewish husband or 
wife. 

Of course it is known that by the laws of the 
Catholic Church its members are not allowed to seek 
divorce; more especially they are absolutely pro- 
hibited from remarrying during the lifetime of each 
other. The Scriptural injunction in the marriage 
ceremony, that “they whom God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder,” is literally and strictly 
enforced. It was so enjoined on slave owners by the 
Church as a duty to their slaves in the days -of 
slavery. And I belieye that the domestic happiness 
of Catholics is equal to that of any other class of 
people. It is pleasing to know that the ministers of 
most of the other denominations are at the present 
time taking a very firm stand against divorce and 
especially against remarriage of the parties during 
the lifetime “of the other. Duri ing the many years I 
served on the common pleas bench there were about 
300 divorce cases brought annually in the Mont- 
gomery County Court %f Common Pleas, and my 
observation leads me to the opinion that scarcely any 
of the parties to same belonged to any of the religious 
denominations. So that my observation is that ‘most 
of the cases of domestic difficulties leading to divorce 
are outside of members of the religious denomina- 
tions. This being so, it is the duty of us all to 
investigate the question closely with a view as to the 
best course to adopt to minimize, if not entirely pro- 
hibit, the evils of divorce. 

Right here let me draw a picture of domestic life 
which asually finds, its way into the divorce court. 

A young man witRout moral restraint or Christian 
environment sees some young woman of the same 
stripe. He takes a fancy to her, and in haste, and 
without investigating as to whether she has "good 
domestic habits and will make a good * wife “and 
mother for a family, he proposes; she accepts; and 
then a marriage. Now comes the aftermath. She is 
pethaps no housekeeper ; knows nothing about cook- 
ing; would rather read dime novels. and attend 
matinees or card- -playing parties than stay at home 
and do her housework; and he is unable to hire help. 
He comes home; his meals are poorly cooked, if she 
cooks them at all; then a fuss—this continues—more 
fusses. He goes to the saloon, becomes discouraged, 
quits work; no money is coming in. Things are 
now ripe for a divorce, so one is obtained. 

In many cases before the final rupture which leads 
to divorce there are children of the marriage, and 
they are brought up in the environments I have 
described. What can be expected from such children 
with the examples of home life they have had? No 
Sabbath school, nor moral instruction, and, in the 
case of divorce of the parents, and their remarriage, 
these children are waifs in society ; like the Kentucky 
mule, “they have no pride of ancestry.” How can 
you expect good citizenship that way ? 

The blame in this class of marriages is not always 
on the wife. She would in many cases be good if 
she got a good man, but she marries a fellow of loose 
character, of lazy habits, with saloon attachments 


' it is more. 


included, without beforehand taking time to investi- — 


gate as to what sort of man. he is. The consequence 
of such marriage is as I have already described; and 
if there are children, the result is the same as I have 


| portrayed. My observation through life, my years 


on the bench and at the bar, satisfy me that I have 
not overdrawn the sketches of married life either in 
its good or bad aspects. What,-then, is to be done? 

If you agree with me so far, next comes the 
remedy. As’ to the solemnizing of marriages, I would 
have all such performed by ministers of “the Gospel. 
A marriage is-a civil contract, but in my judgment 
It is a means provided by the Almighty 
to perpetuate the human race, and in doing so to 
develop all that is noble, moral and useful in their 
lives in the family relation and as members of the 
State and nation, and therefore the marriage ‘rate 
should be more than the lip service of a ciftil 
magistrate. 

T would also refuse to drunkards, degenerates and 
parties of known vicious habits the right to marry 
while these conditions exist. 

I have already described the class of people who 
seek the divorce court. Did they know beforehand 
that they could not obtain a divorce, would they not 
be more careful in investigating each other’s character 
and their adaptability to each other before they 
entered the marriage relation? I believe they would, 
and as this is what is done by Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews at the present time, why should not the 
classes from whom divorces come do it likewise ? 

There has never been a divorce granted in the State 
of South Carolina, and in that grand old common- 
wealth I believe the citizenship and morality of its 
people rank as high as in any other State of the 
Union. 

In giving my reasons against granting divorces, 
I speak as a layman, but with my church teaching, 
my observation and my judgment as my guide. 


As a Man Thinketh 


“Tf I were a physical director,” said the lecturer, 


in his informal talk to the young men under the 
trees at the summer school, “one of the things I 
should undertake to teach you would be how to put 
a drunken man out of a room. 

“Did you ever try to put anyone through a door 
when he didn’t want to go? 
seem to have as many tentacles as a cuttlefish, and 
to be able to fasten them to so many imexpected 
corners that it will be very difficult even for a person 
much stronger than he is to manage him. And 
with a drunken man as strong as yourself the task 
is even more difficult; and some of you young men 
will be holding meetings in rough communities, 
where it may be worth while to know how to preserve 
order. 

“There is a way to do it. You can catch the a 
that strikes at you, and, by a little skillful turn, hold 
a man much,stronger than yourself completely at 
your mercy, unless he happens to know the same 


Even a small boy will 
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turn. But this is not my department, and I leave 
it to others to show you how it may be done. 
“Mine is a similar problem in another sphere of 
eonduct. I want to teach you how to do the same 
thing with an evil thought. We are too ready to 
assume that we must think whatever thoughts come 
into our minds. That is not necessary. You can 
grapple an evil thought on the very threshold of the 
mind and strangle it there. Whether it be a thought 


of hatred, revenge or impurity, you need not admit | 


it unless you choose to do so. Brooding is not whole- 
some. Weakly to push back ideas which you are 
never quite able to banish is the mark of a feeble will. 

“Nor are you to conquer by merely thinking that 
you will not think certain things. The very action 
of defining what you are not to think is an invita- 
tion to think it. No, that is not the best way. When 
an evil thought suggests itself to you, urge your will 
to a mighty effort. Take hold of a great, beautiful 
truth, and cling to it with all your might. Cry out 
in your heart, ‘God help me!’ Shout it aloud, if 
necessary ; but whether you speak aloud or not, bring 
the whole of your will into action, and link it to the 
divine will, and grapple that evil thought with heroic 
resolution. 

“This is not a mere tees Do just as I say, and 
you will find that the plan works. You can do more 
than shut out the evil thought; you can strangle it. 
And when you have done so, you will walk on with 
a joyful feeling of triumph. 

“The habit ef conquering will grow upon you. 
You will be able to shut out the things you do not 
want to think about. Your physical health will grow 
with your health of soul. You will go far toward 
conquering insomnia. Your sound mind will tend to 
fit to itself a sound body. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’ His 
strength is as the strength of ten, because his heart 
is pure. And purity of heart is easier to attain than 
some of us suppose. 

“Try the method that I suggest. It is simple, 
logical and effective. You need not be the victim of 
your imagination. You may be the monarch of your 
own mind, the sovereign of your soul. And he that 
hath learned this God-like power of self-mastery is 
greater than he that taketh a city.”—The Youth’s 
Companion. 


Some Hiefos on Present Bay Topirs 


Observations on Preaching* 
BY EDWARD THOMAS, 


The subject of .the ministry has long interested 
me, and my interest has not been confined to that 
of any one denomination, so what I have to say will 
often apply perhaps more strongly to other denomina- 
tions, though I believe it will be perfectly true of 
Friends as a whole. 


“*An address delivered before Twentieth Street Meeting, 
New York City, Fifth month 8, 1912. 


‘States ‘promised’ to pay to bearer on demand.” 


chapter of I Corinthians, 


I-was once reading a guide-book to Greece, written 
some fifteen hundred years ago, and half way down 
the first page I found the following statement: ‘And 
on the way up from the Pirzus to Athens there are 
a number of altars, and one of them is to the God 
which is called Unknown.” Instantly, of course, I 
thought of the preaching of Paul the apostle at 
Athens,—how he saw this altar, and began by saying: 
“Him therefore whom ye ignorantly worship declare 
I unto you.” Then I wondered what the apostle 
would take for his first subject if he came to America. 
So I took a Bedecker’s guide-book to the United 
States and tried to decide. Finally it occurred to 
me that he would begin by saying that when he went 
to get American money he found it was of two kinds 
—coin and paper. On the coin was the legend: “In 
God we trust,” but the paper was all marked: ‘This 
certifies there has been deposited,” or ‘‘the United 
He 
would doubtless describe how, when he asked to have 
gold coins given him instead of paper, he was told 
that he had better take the paper money because it 
was so much more corvenient to carry, and so Ameri- 
can people usually used that. Then I think the 
apostle would go on to say that the preaching in 
our clfurches and meeting-houses was like our money. 
We liked to handle certificates of deposit which were 
only recitals of the fact that we took pleasure in being 
Christians, and we liked to recite a string of texts 
which were God’s promises to pay, but we dwelt very 
little on the real truth of God’s Kingdom as revealed 
in the New Testament, which was love to our fellow- 
men. I am sure the apostle would say that people 
thought they were preaching the Gospel as he taught 
it when they preached long sermons on faith, which 
is on the value of certificates of deposit; but I think 
he would go on and tell them to reread his thirteenth 
which ends: “There 
abideth then these three, faith, hope, love, and the 
greatest of these is love.” The apostle might remind 


his hearers that only once did he quote the words of 


his Lord as they were reported to him by others, and 
that was when he said: “Remember the words of 
the Lord Jesus how He said, it is more- blessed to 
give than to receive.” Yet the apostle would go on 
to say that all that we have of his work is more full 
of the spirit of the teachings of Jesus than are any 
of our sermons which are so laboriously built of 
quotations from the Bible. 

He would doubtless tell us that we should make 
our sermons practical, and take our illustrations from 
the everyday life about us, and not attempt to show 
how perfect a picture of the spiritual life some 
parable may be. For I am sure if you will consider 
you will find that if we want people to come to our 
meetings we must give them sermons that will help 
them to meet the problems of their environment. 

Now, the environment of some people is different 
from the environment of others. I believe there are, 
broadly, two classes of churches and meetings which 
we must carefully distinguish in considering this 
subject of the ministry.. There is the country church, 
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of which the members see little of the world outside 
their own set. They have, and their friends have, 
comparatively few interests, and they meet only a 
few people each week. Such people make up a con- 
gregation which does not require a sermon to equip 
them for meeting with an uninterested and careless 
world about them. They hope to get their knowledge 
of doctrine from their preacher. 

The people of a city church or meeting form an 
entirely different class. They are always meeting 
new people who have new interests, and if the mem- 
bers of the city church wish to hold their own in the 
busy world about them, should they not get some 
equipment for it out of the sermons they hear? I 
think you must admit that they rarely get such ser- 
mons in any city Quaker meeting that you know of. 

In spite of this, Friends are known as being 
leaders in philanthropic work everywhere, but I think 
you will agree that when they go to meeting they 
fail to get courage and suggestions for dealing with 
the problems they meet in such work outside of 
meeting. In fact, they must feel that the sermons 
they hear fall far short of what they ought to be, 
for the sermons are most often conceived in the sup- 
position that the Church is the Church victorious. 
But when they look about them they see people who 
fail to go to chureh, and problems that the church 
ignores, at least in its sermons. They therefore, all 
unconsciously, feel that the sermons they hear are 
from the wrong point of view. The sermons should 
represent the Church militant, the church in its 
striving to help people. 

Perhaps the preacher would appeal to his congre- 
gation more if he were to take some religious event 
and show its relation to the Church. For example, 
we read in the newspapers of the finding of the 
library of a Coptic monastery in Egypt. The 
preacher might show that scholars were interested in 
this because it gave them a translation into another 
language of the Bible which was made long before 
any copies of the Bible as we now have them were 
made. We know something of Coptic, and it may be 
that the use of words in Coptic may reveal to us 
from these old manuscripts meanings that we had 
overlooked in the Greek copies. In the same way, if 
we translate our Christianity into everyday life we 
may be able to give it a meaning to people which it 
fails to have when we quote texts of Scripture. A 
sermon on such lines is part of the Church militant. 
But a sermon which takes a parable and shows how 
perfect a picture it is of the Christian life is part of 
the Church victorious, and those people are blind 
who say that in our cities we have the Church vic- 
torious. It is the people who want the Church 
militant who are the people worth while to our city, 
our State and our country. 

Some persons think that religion is theology, but 
theology is merely a system of thought, whereas, as 
Boyd Carpenter has put it in his book on the “‘Per- 
manent Element in Religion,” religion is a sense of 
dependence, a sense of fellowship and a sense of 
progress. The sermon that brings people to a sense 


of dependence, a sense of fellowship and a sense of 
progress is the sermon that represents the Church 
militant. A revival sermon, as it is called, usually 
preaches the sense of dependence exclusively, and 
represents the Church victorious. But in this age 
we are interested in fellowship, and it is through 
this interest that we can get in touch with the people 
who ought to fill the empty benches in our meeting- 
houses. 

There really are two classes of people, one cor- 
responding to the Church militant and one to the 
Church victorious. Those to whom the Church mili- 
tant appeals want religion to help them meet their 
problems; those to whom the Church victorious 
appeals usually try to forget their problems in their 
religion. I think you will all admit that the man 
who uses religion to meet his problems is a far more 
valuable man to society and to the State than is the 
man who tries to drown the call of the problems of 
the world about him in his religion. 

In fact, I think you will agree that the man who 
forgets the problems about him in a sense of depend- 
ence on God is really a monk in heart, while the 
man who preaches a message of fellowship and shows. 
people how to utilize this fellowship to help the 
world is a Martin Luther. There is in Southbridge, 
Mass., a factory which melts up every other day a 
thousand gold eagles—ten thousand dollars in gold. 
And then that gold is worked up into spectacle 
frames which are more valuable than the coined 
money was. If we had sermons which told us of the 
value of God’s love, of the way in which we could 
use that love to help in the problems of the day, then: 
the message would continue to do good long after it 
ceased to be recognized as a sermon, just as the gold 
spectacle frame does good after the coin is melted and’ 
has lost its form. The gold is just as valuable, though 
the motto, “In God we trust,” is destroyed in the 
melting. But suppose in that factory they put cer-- 
tificates of deposit instead of gold in their red hot 
crucibles, would they get anything more than useless 
ashes? So our sermons which are certificates of 
deposit, or promises to pay, sound well to some of 
us at the time, but when we leave the church or 
meeting-house we soon forget them. 

In fact, such sermons may be very good of their 
kind, but they are like the pictures that sometimes. 
take prizes in art exhibitions—pictures which the- 
artists tell us have wonderful technique, but still 
they are pictures in which we cannot see any beauty 
because we are not artists. In the same way a theo- 
logi¢al sermon may interest some of the members of 
a church, who may call it wonderful, but the stranger 
who comes into the church will fail to find anything 
interesting in it. For, really, theology has nothing 
more to do with the helpfulness of religion than a 
scientific text-book of botany has to do with the 
beauties of nature. Religion is not a system of 
thought or of philosophy, but, as I have said above, 
it is a life, it is a sense pf dependence, a sense of 
fellowship and a sense of progress. The people who 
are running missions and schools and hospitals for- 
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the poor around them do not need to have a sense 
of dependence thrust upon them every time they go 
to church or meeting, for they realize how utterly 
inadequate their attempts at work are. They want 
suggestions to help them in using their sense of fel- 
lowship; they want someone to tell them that their 
efforts really are good and are helping their fellow- 
men and are in the right direction. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


Baptism—A Jewish Rite, a Christian Experience 


BY ROBERT E. PRETLOW. 


(Concluded. ) 


If water baptism, then, is eliminated from con- 
sideration, and if there is one baptism, what is that 
baptism? It is baptism with or into the Holy Spirit 
as contrasted with water baptism. “I indeed,” says 
the Baptist, “baptize you with water into repentance, 
but he that cometh after me is mightier than [ * * * 
he shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit and in fire.” 
John the apostle adds to this vivid contrast the 
remarkable statement of the Baptist, “He must 
increase but I must decrease.” Twice is the state- 
ment of Jesus contrasting the watery baptism of the 
old order with the spiritual baptism of the new 
recorded; and the whole tenor of His teaching em- 
phasized it. Twice, at least, in the case of the 
Samaritan disciples of Philip, and in the case of 
Apollos we have record of those who had believed 
and been baptized in water who were still ignorant 
of the spiritual nature of the Kingdom and of the 
true baptism. That this one baptism is not only 
different from water baptism, but that there is no 
necessary sequence or connection between them, is 
shown by these eases and the case of the household of 
Cornelius, where the Holy Spirit was poured out 
without preliminary ablutions; although Peter, in 
his Jewish zeal, did try to supplement the work of the 
Holy Spirit by adding Moses to Christ. 

In view of the Jewish and ceremonial character 
of water baptism, in view of the plain distinction 
which both John and Jesus drew between water 
baptism and that of the spirit, in view of the mar- 
velous transforming power of that spiritual baptism, 
who can for a moment doubt that it was the outward 
and ceremonial which passes away; the inward and 
spiritual which abides. At Pentecost Peter declared: 
“This is that which was spoken through the prophet 
Joel. And in the last days,” saith Joel, “I will 
pour out of my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy, and your young 
men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream. 
Yea, and on my servants and on my handmaidens in 
those days will I pour forth of my spirit and they 
shall prophesy.” 

This is the promise of the Father for which they 
were to wait, the baptism which Jesus promised. 
‘Nor was it for that day alone. “For to you is the 
promise, and to your children, and to all that are 
afar off, even as many as thé Lord your God shall 
eall.” 


is to content itself on lower planes. 


What, then, is this baptism with the Spirit? The 
work of God upon the human soul is so high, and so 
manifold "in its effects, that we have it spoken of 
under various terms and figures, all of them signi- 
fying with more or less clearness the same great 
underlying fact. Thus we speak of being justified, 
of being born again, of growth in grace, of sancti- 


fication, of being changed into the same image from 


glory to glory, of abiding in Him, of being washed 
in His blood. These are all differing effects, or dif- 
ferent expressions of the effect, of one essential, vital 
touch of the soul with Christ its Saviour, which is 
the baptism with the one spirit into. the one body. 

In fact, there can be no Christian experience aside 
from the baptizing power of the spirit of truth. The 
baptism with the spirit is the fundamental and essen- 
tial element of Christian experience. 

There has been in some quarters a tendency to 
regard this baptism as a secondary work of grace, 
distinct from the work of Christ, a desirable ap- 
pendage, but not a necessary element of our salva- 
tion. This does not appear to have been the attitude 
of early Friends, and certainly is not that of the 
Scriptures. The baptism with the Spirit is not so 
much an act as a state. It is in the present tense. 
He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved. 
Not merely he that has confessed and has been bap- 
tized. So Peter, speaking’ of the true baptism (not 
the putting away of the faith of the flesh), says that 
it “doth now save us.” 

The baptism is continuous and progressive, There 
is no spiritual life save as under the baptism of the 
spirit our lives are hid with Christ in God. Because 
we come into the name of Christ we have our justi- 
fication. Because we abide in Him and the baptismal 
power of the spirit continues to work in us we have 
our sanctification. Because through belief and bap- 
tism there has been born in us a new life, which is 
“Christ in us the hope of glory,” we grow in grace 
and bring forth first the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear. We are changed from glory 
to glory into the same image of Him who loved us 
and who is our life. And all this not because we. 
have been baptized, but because we are baptized. 

We protest against water baptism, not that in 
itself it is objectionable, but because it is ineffi- 
cient. The constant tendency of the human mind 
The teach- 
ing of the rite tends to content the mind with the 
outward act and obscure from the hungering and 
thirsting soul the boundless wealth of the real experi- 
ence. It is notable that those who lay most stress 
upon water baptism as a saving ordinance deny the 
promise of God to us and to our children, even the 
baptism of the Spirit. 

. There is one body and one spirit, even as also we 
are called in one hope of our calling; one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism. There is one baptism. 

Do we not rightly lay aside the form for the spirit ? 
Do we not wisely release the shadow that we may 
grasp with open arms the blessed substance ? 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Chings of Interest Among ®urszelves 


Since yearly meeting, Martha J. Woody, from Cuba, has 
been visiting some meetings in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
xk Ok OK 

Edith S$. Gifford, of Lindsay, Cal., has gone to. Upland to 
spend a few months with her daughter and son-in-law, 
Morris Hartley. 

oe tae 3 

James Carey, Jr., was at Greensboro Meeting, N. C., on the 
oth inst., and spoke in behalf of the work of the American 
Friends Foreign Mission Board. 

ane fr 

Earl J. Harold and Florence Ledbetter, secretary of the 
Friends State Union, attended the recent State Convention 
of the C. E., at Wilmington, N. C. Earl Harold delivered 
one of the addresses. 

xk * * 

Zebedee and Anna P. Haines were liberated by New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, recently held, 
and furnished with its minute for religious labor in attending 
Canada Yearly Meeting (Conservative). 

x ok x 

Two of the students of Huntington Park Training School, 
[Misses] Frazier and Coulson, of Scotts Mills, Oregon, stopped 
at Lindsay on their return north. Their assistance with the 
music in the evening service was appreciated. 

a | Sg ae 

Addison W. Naylor, of Berkeley, Cal., and his grandson, 
Addison Cole, were in attendance at the Dedication Day 
functions at Lindsay, Cal., the 26th ult. Addison Naylor has 
been a strong supporter of the Lindsay work from the start. 

* *k x 


Friends are well represented in the politics of Kansas. 
Earle R. Delay, Emporia, is candidate for Governor on the 
Prohibition ticket and T. W. Cline, Burr Oak, and W. A. 
Woodward, Haviland, appear as presidental electors on the 
same ticket. 

x x OR 

Stella F. Jenkins, a teacher in the public schools of Kansas 
City, lectured on “The Heart of a Boy,” at the Kansas City 
Friends Meeting-house the evening of Fifth month 26th. 
Commenting on the lecture the local Church Bulletin says: 
“Her fundamental principle is that there is no such thing as 
a bad boy. This is a great disappointment to some boys.” 

x ok Ok 

Haviland Quarterly Meeting, Kansas Yearly Meeting, has 
assumed the responsibility of paying $125 for the transporta- 
tion, and $20 a month as salary, of Maude Burns, who goes to 
Central America as missionary under the Board of California 
Yearly Meeting. At the last quarterly meeting subscriptions 
enough were received to meet the first year’s outlay. 

kk x 

Danville Quarterly Meeting, held at Danville, Ind., the first 
and second inst., was blessed with the ministry of Esther G. 
Frame, Cesar Creek Meeting, Ohio, and William Smith, 
Westfield, Ind. Esther Frame preached with her old-time 
fervor, and William Smith delivered his sermon, entitled 
“The Covered Dish,” on Moses and his time. The enrollment 
of the local Bible school at Danville is 180. 

x * x 

Prof. D. Sands Wright, a minister of Iowa Yearly Meeting, 

who is also professor in Teachers College, at Cedar Falls, 


Iowa, was given an ovation the 14th inst. in honor of his 


fortieth anniversary as teacher in Iowa, where he has spent 


thirty-six years as a member of the faculty of the Iowa State 
Teachers College. Prof. G. W. Newton presented him with a 
life-size photograph, which will remain in the institution. 
* ok x 
Friends at Clintondale N. Y., celebrated the one hundredth 
anniversary of the building of the first meeting-house in that 
place the 13th inst. The afternoon meeting was devoted to a 
review of the’ history of the meeting. James Wood spoke 
of the early settlement in that section of Ulster County. Tea 
was served in the meeting-house, followed by a social hour. 
In the evening William J. Sayres, of Poughkeepsie, delivered 
an address on “The Present and Future of Friends.” 
ee oe 
Greensboro, N. C., Friends Meeting held an annual roll call 
meeting the 12th inst. Supper was served by the Ladies’ Aid 
and Missionary Society, after which there was a social hour 
and reception to the new members. ‘The roll call showed 
115 of the 307 members present. The net gain for the year 
was 18, the total gain 30. In addition to the roll call the- 
choir sang an anthem; Mary E. Cartland spoke of the charter 
members, 22 of whom still belong, and Earl J. Harold spoke 
of “our outlook.” 
* * x 
D. W. Lawrence, who has been principal of the academy at 
Friendsville, Tenn., and pastor in the meeting, has resigned 
to accept the principalship of the academy at Friendswood, 
Texas, Prof. Frank H. Clark having resigned. Prof. Lawrence 
leaves the work at Friendsville in excellent condition. The 
enrollment of the academy last year was 120, the largest for 
several years. The enrollment for the last month was also 
greater than it had been during the last month for three or 
more years. Prof. Lawrence and wife expect to spend the 
early part of next month visiting friends in Indiana; then 
they will go to their new work in Texas. 
a ge 


Alfred Beckett, whose obituary appears elsewhere in this 
issue, was born in Toronto, Canada, Fifth month, 1830. He 
and his brother John, with their families, moved to California 
in 1879. They located in Orange County where for several 
years they were cut off from Friends. However, they were 
active in a local Bible school, and assisted in religious work 
in the community whenever they found an opening. In the 
autumn of 1890, through their influence, Lindley M. Baldwin, 
then evangelistic superintendent of California Yearly Meeting, 
assisted by Jeremiah Grinnell and wife, held a meeting in a 
large tent on John Beckett’s ranch. The revival which fol- 
lowed resulted in the organization of a meeting which has 
since become Almitos Monthly Meeting. The Beckett families 
opened their hospitable homes to ministers and _ visiting 
Friends, and were liberal with their means in building and 
supportingg the church, so that it is largely through their 
faithfulness that this meeting exists. Alfred Beckett was one 
of the most kindly and accommodating Christian men the 
church has known. 

EE HK 

Commencement week at the Whittier College began on 
the evening of the 7th inst., with the annual entertainment 
of the Atheneum Literary Society. The baccalaureate sermon 
was given on Sunday afternoon by A. J. Weaver, pastor in . 
Friends meeting at Berkeley. Seniot Class Day was marked 
by a number of interesting events. The class presented to 
the college the usual class tree, a granite boulder from the 
mountains, a sun dial and a partially completed outdoor 
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amphitheater, constructed in a natural curve of the hills. 
Yzdra was the title of the drama given.by the class in the 
evening in this beautiful outdoor auditorium. 

Six students received certificates of graduation from the 
academy on Third-day afternoon. In the evening the choral 
society splendidly rendered the oratorio, “The Messiah,” under 
the direction of the vocal musical instructor. 

7 On commencement morning Sixth month twelfth, the 

degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon the following 
students: Hazel Cooper, Gertrude M. Cox, Frank Crites, 
Noble W. Renneker, Maude A. Starbuck and Milton L. White. 
The address was given by Dr. J. Whitcomb Brougher, of the 
Temple Baptist Church, Los Angeles. A note of sadness 
was felt in the joy of this time in memory of the student 
Noble B. Renneker, and the one recently calied to resume 
college duties, Charles E. Lewis, both so suddenly called 
home. 

*x* *K * 


The Friends of Clintondale, N. Y., are in»good spirits 
over the culmination of their efforts in rebuilding and refur- 
nishing their house of worship. The prayer-meeting room 
is enlarged, making a commodious: church parlor; and the 
addition of a kitchen with its conveniences leaves little to be 
desired in that line. A piano has been purchased for the 
Bible School rogm. 

In the main room handsome new pews and pulpit furniture 
have replaced the old. New carpet has been laid throughout, 
and the walls and woodwork refinished. 

Visitors have pronounced it the handsomest country church 
building in these parts. § 

Richard R. Newby was present at the dedicatory service 
and preached a most impressive sermon. 

The Christian Endeavor Society recently gave a social 
in connection with their business meeting, a unique feature 
of the evening being a “Kitchen Shower.” In this way the 
new church kitchen was nicely furnished. « 

Margaret Holme spent a few days in Clintondale immedi- 
ately following yearly meeting. She preached an impressive 
missionary sermon First-day morning, and in the evening 
addressed the Endeavorers, making a touching appeal for 
China. At the close of the meeting a collection was taken, 


amounting to $15.31, to be used in building a Girls’ Home. — 


Missionary interest is on the increase in the Christian En- 
deavor Society. 
es 

Fairmount Quarterly Meeting was held at Fairmount, Ind., 
Sixth month 14th to 16th and was a time favored of the 
Lord. On Sixth-day Morton C. Pearson, from Indianapolis, 
preached a strong sermon on purity of life for power with 
God. On Seventh-day and First-day, Levi Cox, from Win- 
chester, Ind., preached, touching on some of the evil tenden- 
cies of the times and warning Friends to live true to God 
and preach a Gospel full of life and free from unsoundness. 
On First-day evening the Bible School gave a beautiful exer- 
cisé in observation of the annual Children’s Day, while in 
the afternoon of the same day A. B. Kirkpatrick, of Kokomo, 
Ind., gave a very strong address on Temperance. © 

The annual academy reports showed the school to be in 
a most flourishing condition, all departments doing excellent 
work. 

Jane Nickerson was granted a minute to attend Iowa Yearly 
Meeting and Richard Haworth one for service in the limits 
of California and Oregon Yearly Meetings. The latter expects 
to start on his visit about the first of Seventh month and be 
gone about six weeks. 

On account of the quarterly meeting in Ninth month occur- 
ring at the same time as Indiana Yearly Meeting, it was 


decided to hold the next quarterly meeting one week earlier 
than the regular time, making it the second Seventh-day, 
Ninth month 13th to 15th. 

The quarterly meeting expressed hearty concurrence with 
Upland Monthly Meeting in recording Clifford Pearson a 
minister of the Gospel. 

Other visiting ministers not mentioned above were Lloyd G. 
East from Vandalia, Mich., and Charles E. Hiatt and Elwood 
Scott from Marion, Ind. 


- 


ek ie ie 


The new Lindsay Friends Church was dedicated the 26th 
ult. with appropriate exercises. H. Edwin McGrew, pastor 
at Whittier, preached an able sermon in the morning from 
the text: “Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O Zion.” 
Laura P. Townsend, general superintendent of the yearly 
meeting assisted in the dedicatory services and brought a 
helpful message in the evening on “Believing God.” 

Levi Gregory, of Oakland, was also present and nobly did 
his part in taking the dedicatory offering. He has been 
actively associated with the work at Lindsay since its incep- 
tion. It was largely through his counsel that the work was 
undertaken eighteen months ago and Charles §S. White 
secured to hold a tabernacle meeting. Last Seventh month, 
by authority of Berkeley Quarterly Meeting, Levi Gregory 
was present and established the new monthly meeting. Twenty- 
two names of Friends were then transferred from Berkeley 
Monthly Meeting. Continual additions have brought the 
present membership up-to sixty-two at the close of the 
tabernacle meetings. Through the kindness of the Presby- 
terian Church, Friends were permitted to use their building 
for afternoon services. 

In Tenth month last a Bible School was organized with 
Charles Cody, late of Oakland, as superintendent. Seven 
classes have been formed. The average attendance is from 
thirty-five to forty. A W. F. M. S. and a Woman’s Auxiliary 
have been formed and are at work. 

For lack of a permanent home the work has been hindered. 
Now with a well-situated and attractive building (see illus- 
tration on cover page) seating nearly three hundred people, 
with prayer meeting room, ladies’ rest parlor and a basement 
(unfurnished) the prospect for Friends at Lindsay is very 
encouraging. 

Since the organization of a Friends meeting several Friends 
have settled here. Others desiring to change their location 
and desirous of finding a warmer climate and a prosperous 
company of Friends will also be warmly greeted at the 
“Bungalow Church.” Charles 5. White is pastor. 

il He a 


Commencement at Haverford College, Penna., occurred the 
14th inst., when degrees were conferred on the largest number 
of graduates in the history of the institution. Thirty-three 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arts, eight the degree of 
Bachelor of Science, five degrees in Civil Engineering. Three 
graduate students received the degree of Master of Arts. 
The Clementine Cope Fellowship of $500 for 1912 and 1913 
was awarded to Mark Balderston; and the two teaching 
fellowships of $300 each were awarded to Joshua Longstreth 
Baily and Lance Brinton Lathem. 

In his remarks President Sharpless announced that a new 
chemical laboratory had been equipped and used during the 
year; and that through the generosity of a Friend the physical 
and biological laboratories had been greatly improved. 
Another Friend had provided liberally for new fire-proof 
stack-room, so that the library would be amply. furnished for 
some years to come. He also mentioned that the class of 
1912 had placed a new gateway near the president’s home; 
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and that the endowment fund had increased during the year 
between $30,000 and $40,000. 

Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity, delivered the commencement address. He choose for 
his subject “Truth Telling:’ It was an excellent discourse. 

During the year a new infirmary was erected and equipped, 
and dedication exercises took place in the afternoon following 
commencement. Dr. James Tyson, formerly of the University 
of Pennsylvania, was the chief speaker of the occasion. This 
building—one of the best equipped of its kind in the country— 
was donated to the college by John T. Morris. 

T. Wistar Brown, president of the Board of Managers, 
was unable to be present, owing to illness. President Sharp- 
less called attention to the fact that T. Wistar Brown had 
been a member of the Board of Managers since 1859, and had 
been president of the board since 1891. He also read resolu- 
tions passed by the faculty commending T. W. Brown for 
his kindly sympathy and support through so many years, and 
expressing the hope that he would be restored to: normal 
health at an early date. 

* *K 


Following are extracts from the reports for Fourth month 
of the Mission Stations under the care of the Executive 
Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs. 

All the have been preserved. through the 
storms and floods and have been able to help many sufferers 
around them. ‘The rains have relieved all fear of another 
dry season. Harvey Wallace, of the Seneca Mission, has 
undergone a severe operation for cancer of the face. He is 
improving nicely. George N. and L. Ella Hartley, of Foun- 
tain City, Indiana, spent most of the month in the limits 
of the Indian stations. The Indians were exceedingly. glad 
to receive visits from these former friends of theirs and 
everywhere showed their pleasure by warm handshakes, grunts 
and smiles. Many of the Indians keep up their interest in 
Bible study. One young Otoe man says that he wishes to 
get into a school where he can have several years of Bible 
training so that he may return to his own people and do 
missionary work among them. 

The Modoc Indian, who was converted recently, preached 
his first sermon on “The Prodigal Son.” He said that he had 
been the prodigal but had come back to his father’s house 
and he urged the young people to come ‘to Christ and not 
wander so far away. 


missionaries 


William L. George preached the baccalaureate sermon before 
the graduates of the Wyandotte Public School on the evening 
of the 14th. 

The Mayos write from the Osage station that they have had 
the heaviest rains ever known in that vicinity, thousands of 
dollars worth of property have been washed away, with the 
stock and dozens of people rendered homeless. ‘The creek 
was two miles wide in many places. Some of the people 
have been sheltered at the station. One little child in the 
Bible School, who had taken some morphine tablets became 
unconscious during the school. She was taken to the mission 
home and after hours of work was saved. This kindness on 
the part of the missionaries has somewhat changed the atti- 
tude of the father, who has been opposed to the family coming 
to the school and meeting. 

When George Hartley was visiting he spoke to the Indians 
on his trip to the Holy Land and they were much interested 
in his descriptions. ‘ 

Elizabeth Test writes that they have received several visits 
from their Indians during the month. ‘The Indians are pre- 
paring their soil now and planting their crops. 

A sad accident happened in Osage during the recent storm 
and cyclone. One of the Osages with his wife and their 


three year old child had gone to their storm cave for pro- 
tection. The next morning the neighbors found that the cave 
had fallen in on them and they were all dead. 


Born 
Bonp.—To Leslie and_Ethel Gifford Bond, New Sharon, 
Iowa, Sixth month 10, 1912, a son, Keith Gifford. 


Married 


RAIFoRD-THACKER.—At Richmond, Va., Sixth month Io, 
1912, Edward Paul Raiford and Bessie Thacker. At home 
after Eighth month, 806 Lamb Avenue, Richmond, Va. 


Died 
Beckert.—At his home in Alhambra, Cal., Fourth month 27, 


i912, Alfred Beckett, in his eighty-second year. The deceased 
was a native of Canada, and a devout and faithful Friend. 


Hati.—At his home, Beloit, Ohio, Fourth month 26, 1912, 
Tilman Hall, aged eighty-one years. The deceased was a 
birthright Friend and a faithful and devoted Christian. For 
a number of years he was an elder of East Goshen Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. ; 

Harrirty.—At Fountain City, Ind., Sixth month 2, 1912, 
L. Ella Hartley, in her sixty-fifth year. The deceased was a 
valued member of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 


Haworru.—At her home near Port William, Ohio, Fifth 
month 28, 1912, Bertha M., wife of Milton M. Haworth, and 
daughter of Wilson and Mary M. Hunnicutt, in her thirty- 
first year. She was a birthright member of Dover Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. 


Roserts—At his home, 4301 Tejon St., Denver, Colo., 
Fifth month 26, 1912, Caleb Conarroe Roberts, aged sixty- 
three years. He was a member of Denver Monthly Meeting. 


Witus.—At his home, 106 Montgomery Street, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Sixth month 14, 1912, William Thomas Willis, 
in his eighticth year. He was a birthright Friend, and from 
early manhood was an earnest and active worker in the church. 


“Cive us this day our daily bread, we pray, 
And give us likewise, Lord, our daily thought, 
That our poor souls may strengthen as they ought, 
And starve not on the husks of yesterday.” 
* * x 


It was for me that Jesus died, for me and a world of men 
Just as sinful, and just as slow to give back His love again; 


-And He didn’t wait till I came to Him, but He loved me 


at my worst; 
He needn’t ever have died for me if I could have loved Him 


first. —Dora Greenwell. 
Ok Ok 


Beneath the cover of the sod 

The lily heard the call of God; 

Within its bulb, so strangely sweet, 
Answering pulse began to beat. 

The earth lay darkly damp and cold, 

And held the smell of grave and mold, 
But never did the lily say, 

“O, who shall roll the stone away?” 

It heard the call, the call of God, 

And up through prison house of sod 
It came from burial place of gloom 
To find its perfect life in bloom. 

—Author Unknown. i 
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Netus in Brief 


Frederic Passy, the French economist 
and peace apostle, died a few days ago 
in’ Paris. 

+e * 

Attorney-General 
received information that the National 
Packing Company, popularly known as 
tthe “Beef Trust,” will be voluntarily dis- 
solved Eighth month Ist, providing the 
government holds in abeyance its pro- 
‘posed suit for prosecution undef the 
‘Sherman Anti-Trust law. 

*x* %* * 


By an order from the Home Secre- 
ttary’s office at London, the sentences 
of Emmeline Pankhurst and her cou- 
federates have been mollified. The pris- 
oners were originally committed to nine 
months’ imprisonment as _ ordinary 
<riminals, but they have been trans- 
ferred to first class miscreants or po- 
litical offenders. 

* * x 


A German educator has been making 
a statistical study of the relation be- 
tween heredity and school marks, and 
from 354 cases in which he was able to 
get full school records, through three 


rs 


DOCTOR’S SHIFT 
NOW, GETS ALONG WITHOUT IT. 


A physician says: “Until last fall I 
used to eat meat for my breakfast and 
suffered with indigestion until the meat 
had passed from the stomach. 

“Last fall I began the use of Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast and very soon found 
I could do without meat, for my body 
got all the nourishment necessary from 
the Grape-Nuts and since then | have 
not had any indigestion and am feeling 
better and have increased in weight. 

“Since finding the benefit I derived 
from Grape-Nuts I have prescribed the 
food for all my patients suffering from 
indigestion or over-feeding and also for 
those’ recovering from diseases where | 
want a food easy to take and certain to 
digest and which will not overtax the 


' stomach. 


“T always find the results I look for 
when I prescribe Grape-Nuts. For 
ethical reasons please omit my name.” 
Name given by mail by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. ~ 

The reason for the wonderful amount 
of nutriment, and the easy digestion of 
Grape-Nuts is not hard to find. 

In the first place, the starchy part of 
the wheat and barley goes through vari- 
ous processes of cooking, to perfectly 
change the starch into dextrose or 
grape-sugar, in which state it is ready 
to be easily absorbed by the blood. 

The parts in the wheat and barley 
which Nature can make use of for re- 
building brain and nerve centres are 
retained in this remarkable food, and 
thus the human body is supplied with 
the powerful strength producers, so 
easily noticed after one has eaten Grape- 
Nuts each day for a week or 10 days. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Wickersham has 


ents were good scholars, 


HEALTH 4X2 OPPORTUNITY 


The Sum of Life 


. Boise Quarterly Meeting of Friends, in Southwestern Idaho, 


is Situated in a 


Land of HEALTH and OPPORTUNITY 


H &@ & 


The Climate is mild; winters short ; 


air, dry and pure, conducive to 


curing Asthma, Catarrh and lung difficulties. 


The Soil is wonderfully productive. 


Wheat, Oats, Potatoes, Alfalfa, 


other grasses and most of the usual farm products bring large crops. 


Stock raising is very profitable. 


The Apples, Plums, Prunes, Peaches and small fruits of Southwestern 


Idaho, are unsurpassed. 


The government is completing its system 


for watering 243,000 acres of the Boise-Snake River Valley. 


Cheap Excursions for Friends to Nampa, Idaho 


For Full Information, Address 
WM. G. HUBBARD, Columbus, Ohio 
or E. F. LARSON, Nampa, Idaho 


generations, he concludes that the con- 
nection is very close. When both par- 
Zoe pel —ceile. 
of their offspring came up to their stand- 
ard. When only one parent was good, 
the proportion drops to 50 per cent., 
while of the children whose parents 


were both inferior only 38 per cent. | 


turned out well. Among pupils with 
equal parental records those with the 


cleverer grandparents did best. It is | 
suggestive that reading and writing are | 


much more a matter of heredity than 
arithmetic or grammar. 


FOR SALE 


Modern home adjoining Earlham 
College Campus. Social and educa- 
tional advantages unsurpassed. 

MRS. F. S. BUTLER 
218 College Avenue, RICHMOND, INDIANA 


Custom of Friends 


M I bo L I N E R > specially solicited 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


Notices. 
The announcements for the third 
annual summer conference for young 


Friends of America are now being dis- 


tributed» They are put up in an attrac- | 


tive little booklet, 
eram, list of speakers and leaders, a 
history of the movement, several pic- 
tures of Winona, rates, and interesting 
facts concerning the meeting place, Win- 
ona Lake, Ind. The conference date 
this year is Seventh month 20th to 28th. 
The two former meetings have been 
pronounced successes, and have resulted 
in many cases in a new vision and 
Aeeper consecration to the cause of 
Christ and the church. From the in- 
terest being shown at this early date, 
this year’s assembly will be even more 
largely attended. Every young Friend 
in America should have one of these 
announcements, whether he attends or 
not. All names and ‘addresses should 
he sent to Everett Davis, Fairmount, 
Ind., who will place them upon the mail- 


| ing list and forward a progtam at once. 


containing the pro- | 


Bearly ae in 1912 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, Clerk, Guilford 


College, ‘N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
Albert J. Brown, Clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 2oth. Edward 
Mott, Clerk, 3734 Carnegie Avenue, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month tr1th. George H. 
Moore Clerk, Westfield, Ind. 


at Oskaloosa, 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Timothy 
Nicholson, Clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting at Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, Clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 
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Alfalfa Valley Friends’ Settlement 


SCOTT CITY, KANSAS 


Our Meeting House cost $15,761.32 Our Institute, to date, cost $5,764.64 
Our Manse st 5,024.22 Our Cement Brick Plant ‘ 2,512.16 


x 
x 
y 
x 
® 
. We have no indebtedness. The above are all paid for. 

In addition to the above we have just received a gift of land valued at Twenty-five Thousand Dollars. 
. It is expected to build the Friends’ Institute this year, which will cost over Twenty-five Thousand Dollars. 
=| There will be no debt. We own about six thousand acres of land in Alfalfa Valley, that is worth over Three 
x Hundred Thousand Dollars. 

x 

» 

& 


New Quaker Town—Shallow Water 


* First extension of Alfalfa Valley Friends’ Settlement. 
= In Alfalfa Valley, on the new railroad, eight miles south of Scott City. 
, 


Have you learned about the Twenty-five Thousand Dollar gift to the Friends’ Home Missionary Association? 

Would you like to know of the business opportunities in the new Quaker town? As a Bank, Lumber Yard, 
Hardware, General Store, Agricultural Implements, Coal Business, Newspaper, Hotel, Telephone Business, Black- 
smith Shop, Well and Pump Business, Contractor for Alfalfa Seeding and Alfalfa Harvesting, etc.? 

Are you interested in an opening for carpenters, brick masons, irrigators, stenographers, and common laborers? 

Would you care to have the full particulars about Electric Lights, Water Works, Irrigation, Alfalfa, Sugar 
Beets, Strawberries, Business Lots, Residence Lots, Five, Ten, and Twenty-acre Tracts, some of them adjoining 
the Townsite? How would a twenty-acre, irrigated home place, adjoining town, appeal to you? You can depend 
on an income of $100 per month from one of these. “‘Alfalfa Valley Notes,” published each month, gives full 
information as to all of the above and many other interests. We will be glad to send this little paper FREE, for 
one year, to any one who will send us their name and address. 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Scott City, Kansas. 
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FARM MORTGAGES) 


be bea TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
ON fOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST @ 

FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 


fi We collect and remit interest wha MARY M. KITE 
. ollect and rem interest wherever ‘ r 
Seaclstk Goce stiri booklet and list. - MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 


ELLSWORTH AND JON ES. "He S. 15th Street, Philadelphis Berti. TeverHone, Filbert 56-96 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. | 


LONGWOOD INN The Provident Life 2 Trust Co. 


Lake Cabbasseecantes Winthrop Centre, Maine 
Summer guests wanted. Large farm, OF PHILADELPHIA 
large rooms, large piazza, electric lights, Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 
bathroom, telephone, piano, etc. Best 4 
boating, fishing and bathing. Free use of Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


boats. Write for booklet. Electric cars ; sige ; 
from Augusta. Terms, $10-$12 per wcek. Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. Collects and Remits Incomes, 


Pays Interest on Deposits, Receipts without charge for 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, wills deposited, 

Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwaré 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 
: ASA S. WING, President SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres. and J. THOMAS MOORE, Mer. Insurance Dept. 
Asst. Trust Officer. WILLIAM C. CRAIGH, Title Officer 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. JOHN WAY, Assistant Treasurer 
(LONDON, ENGLAND) DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary J. SMITH HART, Insurance Supervisor 
The weekly journal of the Society of | DIRECTORS 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 T. WISTAR BROWN JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, JR. MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
per annum. Agent: | ASA S. WING ’ JOHN B. MORGAN HENRY H. COLLINS 
| WILLIAM LONGSTRETH FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE LEVI L.. RUE 
HERMAN NEWMAN, | ROBERT M. JANNEY JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN GEORGE WOOD 


MARRIOTT C, MORRIS CHARLES H. HARDING 


1010 Arch Street Philadelphia | 
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Christian Endeavor 


2 __ a 
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A 


THIRD QUARTER, LESSON II. 


e International Bible School Hecann 


SEVENTH MONTH 14, IQI2. 


THE SEED IN FOUR KINDS OF SOIL. 
Mark 4: 1-20. 


GotpeEN Text.—Receive with meekness the engrafted word, 
which is able to save your souls. James 1: 21. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Seventh month 8th. Seed in four kinds of 


soil. Mark 4: 1-9. 


Third-day. Parable explained. Mark 4: 10-20. 
Fourth-day. Sowing on stony soil. Acts 17: 1-9. 
Fifth-day. Sowing on good soil. Acts 17: 10-15. . 
Sixth-day. The doer and the hearer. Matt. 7: 15-27. 
Seventh-day. Hearing without faith. Heb. 4: 1-12. 
First-day. Sowing and reaping. Gal. 6: 1-10. 


Time.—Closely following last lesson, 
in autumn of A. D. 28. 


Place.-—On the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee, not far from Capernaum. 


Parallel passages—Matt. 13: 1-23; 
Luke 8: 4-15. 

It is hardly likely that all the parables 
recorded in chapter 4 of Mark and in 
the corresponding chapters in Matthew 
and Luke were spoken on the same oc- 
casion, but were probably collected to 
illustrate the manner of the parabolic 
teaching of Jesus. This method was 
familiar to the Jews. Parables are found 
in the Old Testament, in the teaching of 
the rabbis and in the current Jewish 
literature. As used by Jesus, the par- 
able is usually made to turn round one 
central point, though this may be de- 
veloped as in the parable which forms 
the present lesson. Perhaps in no part 
of Jesus’ teaching should greater care 
be taken not to carry the argument 
further than is intended. It is very 
easy to read into a parable more than 
is intended. Perhaps no better example 
of undue conclusions is shown than in 
some of the interpretations made and 
conclusions which have been drawn 
from the parable of “Dives and 
Lazarus” (Luke 16:19-31). The par- 
ables of Jesus are drawn from familiar 
scenes and objects, and are unsurpassed 
in their clearness and force. The 
“sower” is found also in Matthew and 
Luke, and is one of the few of which 
we have an interpretation by Christ 
Himself. 

t. “A boat.” He would be relieved 
from the pressure and. yet be near 
enough to be heard. 


2. “Doctrine.” Better, “teaching.” 
R, V. 

3. “The sower.” R. V. “Went forth” 
from his home. Then, as now, the peo- 
ple lived in villages, and often went con- 
siderable distances to their fields. 

4. “Way side.” Not a road, but 
rather a foot-path through unenclosed 
fields. ‘There wete no fences. or hedges. 
“Devoured it.’ The path was beaten 
hard, and the seed would lie upon the 
path. 
5. “Straightway it sprang up,” The 
ground was rocky; a thin soil upon a 
ledge of rock is meant. So the seed was 
sooner affected by the sttn and moisture. 

6. The very thinness of the soil made 
the tender shoots more susceptible to the 
scorching rays of the sun.” ~ 

7, “The thorns.” Upon soil full of 
thorn seeds. ‘The two kinds of plants 


grew together, and the thorns choked out 
the wheat. Or the roots of the thorns 
had been left in the soil and sprouted. 


8. “Into the good ground.” That 
which had sufficient depth, had been 
thoroughly prepared, and was _ itself 
fertile. All conditions were favorable. 
Thirty-fold was held to be a good aver- 
age crop; the other yields are not extra- 
ordinary; the wonderful fertility of 
parts of Syria was proverbial. 


0. “He that hath ears,” etc. -An em- 
phatic call to attention, and always 
referring to what has gone before. Note 
that “the seed has fortunes according 
to the soils. In one case it does not 
spring up at all; in the second it springs 
but to wither; in the third it springs 
and grows, but yields nothing; in the 
fourth it comes to maturity, and to an 
increase varying in measure according 
to the different degrees of the soil’s soft- 
ness, depth and purity.” 


10. They had not, apparently, fully 
understood the lessons, 


11. “Mystery” in the New Testament 
does not mean something hard to under- 
stand, but something hidden and _ that 
must be made known by divine revela- 
tion to those who have spiritual discern- 
ment to understand it. Compare Rom. 
16 7s >... Eph. 5332373 feo te Dims 3G: 


.The word is not found in the Gospels 


except in this place and in the parallel 
passages in Matthew and Luke. 


12. “They should turn again and it 
should be forgiven them.” R. V. The 
passage is an adaptation from Isa. 6:9, 
as given in the Septuagint. This is a 
difficult passage to explain. The idea 
seems to be “That the mystery of the 
Kingdom, or its secret, is not intended 
for those outside of it, and that therefore 
He uses in conveying it to His disciples 
the contrivance of the parable, so that 
outsiders who have not the clue may 
hear without really hearing.” Those 
who shut their spiritual ears to the Holy 
Spirit cannot possibly understand the 
secrets of the Kingdom. “Refusal to 
receive the truth issues is inability to 
see the truth.” 


13. “Is it possible that you have not 
understood this parable? It is evident 
you have not grasped the principle which 
underlies all my parables.” 


14-20. The sower primarily represents 
Christ Himself, but can apply to any 
messenger who speaks God’s message. 
“The word.” God’s message. The in- 
terpretation which follows seems to re- 
quire little or no comment. 


TOPIC FOR SEVENTH MONTH 14, IQI2. 


HOW MUCH SHOULD A CHRIS- 


TIAN THINK OF PERSONAL 

APPEARANCE? 
II Krnes 9: 30-35; Ps. 45: 7-15. 

DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
SEVENTH MONTH 8TH, 

II. Vain ostentation. I John 2: 15-17. 

III. Old-time finery. Isa. 3: 16-26. 

IV. Inner adornment. I Pet. 3: 1-6. 

V. Womanly modesty. Gen. 24: 61-67. 

VI. Apostolic ideals. I Tim. 2:8-to. 

VII. Christ’s advice. Matt. 6: 28-34. 


Why is it right to think about our 
personal appearance? 

What is the difference between neat- 
ness and extravagance? 

How can we judge the inner nature 
from outward appearance? 

POINTERS, 
It is a noticeable fact in mission work 


that conversion improves the appearance 


of a man. 
*K Ok Ok 


The quality and fashion of our clothes 
should be governed by our circumstances 


-and associations—always keeping to 


moderation; but whatever our lot is 
there is no excuse for slovenliness. 
KOK OK 


Nothing connected with personal life 
affects others more vitally than our ap- 
pearance. In this connection, therefore, 
we should follow the apostle’s rule, “If 
meat causeth my brother to stumble, I 
will eat no flesh for evermore.” 


QUOTATIONS. 


The good is always beautiful; the 
beautiful is good !—lWhittier. 
x * x 
Comeliness is a token of health, and 
health is a reward for keeping God’s 
law: Beauty and holiness are not far 
apart—Amos R. Wells. ° 
* Ok Ox 


What if your coat be patched and old? 
The worth of a coat is easily told. 
A handful of gold will quickly bring 
A coat that is truly fit for a king; 
But an honest heart and a willing hand 
Can never be bought in the whole 
wide land. 
Remember that patches may cover a boy 
Who some day will be the world’s 
greatest joy. 
If your soul be pure and your heart 
be true, ‘ 
What can an old coat matter to you? 
—The Children’s > tar Magazine. 
* Ok 


Dressing neatly and well is good. It 
is a duty. Overdressing manifests lack 
of taste and profusion of vanity. Often 
it is a sign of spiritual bankruptcy. 
True beauty is always modest. 

There is something wrong when “the 
hidden man of the heart” is left naked 
and unadorned while we paint and 
decorate the body. Here is’ a good 
touchstone: Does my attention to per- 
sonal appearance lead me to envy those 
that can outdo me in grandeur, or to 
neglect the cultivation of character? Am 
I more interested in my clothes than I 
am in my soul? Is the keel of my 
character deep enough in the water to 
carry all my sail? If not, then I am 
liable to careen and capsize.—R, 
Anderson. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 
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HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 
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Let Us Cultivate Confidence 


It is evident, from personal letters which have 
come to my notice, that there are some Friends who 
look forward with trepidation to the coming Five- 
Years Meeting. They have a suspicion that it is 
going to be “managed,” or that certain influences will 
dominate it, or even that an attempt will be made 
to carry it into sympathetic support of ‘‘modern 
thought”? and swing it from its safe nfooring. 

The first thing to say is that the suspicion is 
unfounded, and that those who harbor it are pursuing 
a false trail. 
terranean politicians may be planning in secret, but 


I do not know, of course, what sub- 


I see no sign anywhere that anyone is working to 
gain power in the meeting or that anyone is eager 
to have a peculiar influence in its councils. What 
will happen, without doubt, is that the persons who 
are best fitted to lead and are best qualified to direct 
affairs will come to the front and will make them- 
selves felt, as ought to be the case. 

The other suspicion—that “modern thought” is to 
be an issue and is to be pushed for recognition—is 
purely an empty dream. 
to follow Christ intelligently, with-our minds as well 
as with our hearts and wills, sincerely believe that 
we have found Him with new life and freshness and 
power as we have studied nature and history with 


Those of us who are trying 


modern eyes; but we do not want anybody to endorse 
us or go with us or support us unless they see and 
feel the spiritual reality of what we see and feel. 
We do not want to disturb anybody’s faith, or unset- 
tle anybody’s life, or bring dissension or division 
We love our 
religion as much as does anybody who sings “the 
old-time religion.” We are not advocates of a new 
religion or of new creeds or of a set of new views 


into any religious fold. mothers’ 


which we should like to see “recognized.” 

The Christ whom we follow is the Christ of Gali- 
lee and Gethsemane and Calvary. The Bible we love 
and study with patience and prayer and with all 
the insight we can get to open its wonderful meaning 
is the same old Bible of the ages—unmutilated and 
entire. The way of salvation is for us, as for all 
true Christians in all the centuries, the way of faith. 
All we ask for and all we desire is to be true and 


sincere and honest. We want our religion to square 
We want a faith 
that rings true with the world which we have dis- 
covered. We want our religion to be penetrated in 
warp and woof with reality, so that we can live it 
with manly self-respect, and, if we are called to die 
We want the kind 
of faith that will touch all life, outward and inward, 
and transform it. 


with the facts which we know. 


for it, we can do so with joy. 


But there is no desire in our 
hearts to “carry” the Five-Years Meeting. 
the members of that meeting to live in the faith which 


We want 


best fits all their human needs and which seems to 
be most deeply rooted in eternal truth and life and 
reality. . 

It is an entirely false idea, built wholly out of 
imagination, that a party or group of persons is try- 
ing to introduce a new system of thought and is 
eager to shift the line of march. Those who repre- 
sent the type I have spoken of above are perfectly 
aware that no important religious changes can come 
except by the slow way of spiritual experience and 
education. The only way we can advance the truth 
as we see it, and spread the faith which grips our 
hearts, is to lead men into the experience which 
we have had, and make them see the facts which we 
have discovered. 

“Oh, could I tell, ye surely would believe it! 
Oh, could I only say what I have seen! 

How should I tell or how can ye receive it, 
How, till He bringeth you where I have been?” 


Political methods, wire-pulling schemes, triumphs 
of management, would accomplish nothing, and would 
in no degree further the truth which is precious to 
us. What the Church needs most just now is a 
cessation of hysteria and suspicion, a frank under- 
standing of one another and a confidence in each 
If we take the 


pains and the patience to get below the surface we 


other and in each other’s sincerity. 


shall find a large common ground, a good deal of 
brotherhood, and a deep central loyalty to one Lord 
and Saviour. The Five Years Meeting, I predict, is 
not going to be a time of strife and wrangling, but 
rather a time of increase of insight and power, a 
time of girding for the practical work that is erying 
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to be done. 
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Current Events and Comments 


Labor Leaders Again Found Guilty of Contempt 


For the second time Samuel Gompers, Frank Mor- 
rison and John Mitchell have been found guilty of 
contempt of court by the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and have been sentenced to 
imprisonment, Gompers for one year, Mitchell for 
nine months, and Morrison for six months. As will 
be remembered, these men, as officers of the American 
Federation of jhe, are "charged with disregarding 
Justice Gould’s injunction against the publication of 
the Bucks Stove and -Range Company’s name in the 
federation’s “boycott list.” In their first trial a. like 
sentence was placed upon them, but upon appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United: States they were 
released on the ground that the contempt proceedings 
had been improperly instituted. A new trial was 
begun at once, and the judgment just rendered is the 
first stage in the proceedings. Appeals have again 
been taken to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

After Gompers had been sentenced he attacked the 
decision, dechaying that while “Justice Wright lives 
in our time, his decision and sentence disclose a 
mental concept of more than two centuries ago, when 
the workman was either a slave or a serf.” 

To say the least, the decision is sure to provoke 
discussion, and may result in some modification of 
our injunction laws. 


& 
A Friend of Working Girls 


The late Carola Werishoffer, who is known to 
our readers through her liberal bequest to Bryn Mawr 
College, is the subject of an interesting sketch by 
Ida M. Tarbell in the American Magazine: An 
account is given of her share in the shirtwaist strike 
of 1909. The girl strikers were being arrested in 
large numbers, and bail. was necessary. At this 
juncture Carola Werishoffer appeared in court with 
a $90,000 bond, and made it known that she would 
remain there as long as the strike lasted. Ida M. 
Tarbell continues: 

Her success in escaping newspaper notoriety 
at this time was amazing. ‘‘There she was,” 
says Helen Marot, “by all precedent the hero of 
the hour, a romantic personage, her bond a 
veritable fairy wand, releasing the girls from 
the dreaded confinement of prison walls and evil 
associations. But Carola’s integrity was greater 
than her romanticism. Before the first day was 
over, by sheer force of character she had turned 
the attention from herself to the strikers. She 
disarmed the girls in their expression of grati- 
tude. She even performed a superhuman feat 
with the press. Without exception, every re- 
porter sacrificed an opportunity to turn in 
‘copy,’ and copy which he knew would have first 
place and several days’ run. They took from 
her instead stories about the strike, and during 


thirteen weeks she promised and gave them 
material, telling them that if they published her 
name, they would never have another story from 
her.” 


% 


For Peace Between Italy and Turkey 


Increasing evidence for a termination of the tedi- 
ous and ineffective war waged by Italy and Turkey 
comes through the news dispatches. The merits and 
results of the contest will be weighed and assessed, 
in quite modern fashion, by a conference of the 
powers. Some tens of thousands of Italians have 
been driven out of Turkey, their homes broken up, 
their trade ruined and most of them reduced to 
poverty. Ald of Tripoli except a narrow strip along 
the coast is still under Turkish control, but in the 
Mediterranean Italy has been victorious. She has 
taken possession of many Turkish islands in the 
Aegean, and blockaded the Dardanelles. The dis- 
position of these islands and the defining of Italy’s 
hold on Tripoli’ will give the conference a busy 
session. ‘T'o satisfy the national pride of two sensitive 
nations will be extremely difficult. It will probably 
be easier to bring pressure to bear on the Turkish 
Government, which is, after all, a little group of self- 
constituted leaders rather than a representative gov- 
ernment for the whole empire. It seems likely, there- 
fore, that Italy will be favored, rather than Turkey, 
in the final decision, though something may be done 
in the acknowledgment in Tripoli of a nominal 
over-lordship in temporal things and a genuine 
recognition of the Sultan’s spiritual authority, which 
may let the Turkish authorities down easily with 
their own people. And Italy may still be required 
to pay a money price for its conquest. 


& 


A Decision on Canadian Marriage Laws 


In Canada the government in power has a right 
to state a formal case to the supreme court of the 
Dominion and claim an opinion as to the constitu- 
tionality of unenacted legislation. This is the course 
which the government took in regard to a proposed 
law for regulating the validity of marriages for all 
Canada. The proposal for this law arose out of the 
now famous Herbert case, in which a man and @ 
woman, both of them nominally members of the 
Roman Catholic Church, were married by a Meth- 
odist minister. After years of living together, and 
the birth of children, the man claimed that his mar- 
riage was invalid because not performed by a Roman 
Cathohe priest. The case has since been decided in 
favor of the deserted wife, after the withdrawal of 
his suit by the husband. But the Protestants of 
Canada were not content that the matter should rest 
here, and a law was introduced assuring the validity 
of all marriages, by whomever science for all 
the provinces of Canada alike. On this eovernmental 
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appeal the supreme court decides that the Dominion 
Parliament has no constitutional authority to make 
such a general law, but that the conditions of valid 
marriages must be decided by each province for itself. 
It also decides that, according te the law of the 
Province of Quebec, marriages, however solemnized, 
,2re legal. 


Bd 
Suffragette Leaders Gain Freedom 


Emmeline Pankhurst, leader of the militant suf- 
fragettes, and | Mrs.| Pethick Lawrence, one of the 
editors of Votes for Women, who were convicted of 
conspiracy in the recent window-smashing demon- 
strations in London, were released from jail last week 
on account of severe illness caused by a hunger 
strike. It is open to doubt, however, whether this 
latest victory brings them anything more than a tem- 
porary advantage. They have unquestionably suc- 
ceeded in embarrassing the Government, but that, 
too, may not be a permanent condition. It may be 
taken for granted that forcible feeding will no longer 
be resorted to in Holloway Jail. Other suffragist 
prisoners may succeed in securing their freedom by 
the same drastic means. But in the long run the 
country will have to face the question squarely 
whether outrages on the public peace, like the last 
suffragist demonstration, shall be allowed to go 
utterly unpunished, 


a 
The Coal Trust Under Fire 


What is expected to be a thorough investigation of 
the hard coal situation has been instituted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which served 
notice of the proceedings on 214 railroads ‘as respond- 
ents. The enormous increase in the price of hard 
coal is said to be due in large part to the high freight 
rates on this commodity, which are out of proportion 
to rates on similar commodities, and have greatly 
enriched the railroads which handle the bulk of the 
traffic. The commission is expected to direct its 
inquiry against.the practices of the railroads with 
the Reading Company, the so-called coal trust, in 
fixing discriminatory rates, in some instances almost 
prohibitory for the independent operators, thereby 
effecting a combination that can virtually dictate 
retail prices. It is further ordered that the inquiry 
shall ascertain whether the coal is mined or produced 
by or under the authority of the common carriers 
engaged in its transportation, and whether the com- 
mon carriers own in whole or in part any mines 
producing the coal which they transport—which is 
contrary to law. Following the close of the recent 
coal strike and the 10 cents a ton advance given 
miners, an increase of 25 cents a ton was made in 
selling prices. An investigation of the situation was 
decided upon by the New York City Merchants’ 
Association before the Commerce Commission had 
announced its inquiry. But the consumer who hopes 
to see prices lowered before he has to lay in his win- 
ter’s supply is doubtless doomed to disappointment. 


Revising the Constitution of New Hampshire 


The New Hampshire Constitutional Convention 
has performed its duties and adjourned. Among the 
amendments defeated were those for the initiative, 
referendum and recall, and for woman’s suffrage, also 
a proposal to make it easier to amend the constitution 
in future. The proposed amendments that will go 
before the people include a plan to change the basis 
of representation in the Legislature—the Senate to 
consist of 36 members instead of 24 as at present, 
the districts to be based upon population instead of 
property valuation as at present, the House to consist 
of 240 members to be elected on the town system 
instead of the district plan, population of 600 to be 
the unit of representation, with an additional repre- 
sentative for every 1,800. It is also proposed to allow 
the Legislature to impose a direct tax on the income 
of public service corporations, 


* 


“‘Glycobacter”’ 


Glycobacter is the name of a microbe, discovered 
in dogs, which will eliminate the effects of old age 
and stave off death, according to Professor Metchni- 
koff, of the Pasteur Institute, Paris. “Old age and 
the inevitable death that follows it are due chiefly to 
three illnesses—hardening of the arteries, cirrhosis 
of the liver, and intestinal inflammation of the kid- 
neys,” said the doctor. ‘Let us arrest these and we 
arrest decay. Our digestive organs rapidly absorb 
sweet. food, whereas albuminous foods, less assim- 
ilative, lodge themselves in the large intestines. Sugar 
acts as an energetic destructive agent on toxic 
microbes. But sugar is too rapidly absorbed, so it 
does not reach the battlefield where good and evil 
microbes struggle. So we sought to solve a double 
problem. We wished to find a microbe which assim- 
ilates sugar and which we could send into the large 
intestines. But, besides, this microbe must be able 
to live where only albuminoids remain. I rejoice to 
say that we have discovered this sugar-carrying, 
sugar-preserving microbe. It exists in dogs. It is a 
parasite of starch, and it transforms starch into 
sugar.” 


&* 
The “Optophone” 


That the blind shall see with their ears is all but 
accomplished, if reports from the optical conference 
in London are true. In a demonstration last week a 
blind man, by means of an “optophone,” was able to 
count the windows in the room and detect when 
anyone passed between him and them. The “opto- 
phone” is an invention of M. Fournier d’Albe which 
makes light and darkness audible. It is made pos- 
sible by a property of selenium which makes it very 
sensitive to light. This is made to control electric 
currents, which in turn affect a telephone receiver. 

The “optophone” is not yet perfected so as to 
enable a person to distinguish a chair or articles of 
furniture, but it is hoped to improve the apparatus 
so that’a person may read fairly large print. 
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Friends in Georgia; 
BY JULIA 8S. WHITE. 


The only settlement of Friends in the province of 
Georgia, and the only monthly meeting “set up” 
therein, circled around “the hamlet” called Wrights- 
boro. The monthly meeting bore the name of “the 
hamlet,” and reported to, anid was a part of, North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting. In second teen. 177 (3, 
the Western Quarterly Meeting, which at that time 
embraced all the meetings in central North and South 
Carolina, has the following entry: ‘‘Whereas the 
monthly meeting of Bush River in South Carolina 
informs this that Friends in the province of Georgia 
request to have meetings for worship and discipline 
established amongst them with which they concur, 
this meeting therefore appoitits Jesse Henley, Jacob 
Elliott, William Coffin, Moses Mendenhall and 
Peter Dillon to visit them in order to inspect into 
their capability of holding such meetings to the honor 
of Truth, and they are to report their care and judg- 
ment therein to next meeting.” The next meeting 
(1773, Fifth month) states: ‘The committee ap- 
pointed last meeting to visit Friends in the govern- 
ment of Georgia on account of having meetings 
established amongst them’ have complied therewith 
except Jacob Elliott and Wilham Coffin, who have 
rendered reasons for their non-compliance. The 
others made the following report, viz.: That, agree- 
able to appointment of last meeting, we, the sub- 
scribers, attended tle meeting of Friends in Georgia 
and accompanied them chiefly in their dwellings, and, 
upon a mature consideration on the weighty business 
that we repaired therefor, according to our capacities, 
do unanimously agree and judge it needful for them 
to have their request granted of having meetings for 
worship and discipline established amongst them, all 
which we submit to the meeting. The above report 
was approved of and confirmed by this meeting so 
far as extends to the establishing their meetings for 
worship on First and Fourth-days of the week. But 
for discipline, not approved of at this time.” 

Again, in 1773, Eighth month, when Bush River 
Monthly Meeting urges the establishment of a meet- 
ing for discipline among Friends in Georgia, the 
quarterly meeting says: “After a time of mature 
consideration thereon this meeting thinks it needful 
to grant them the privilege of holding a preparative 
and monthly meeting.” The Friends appointed to 
“set up” the meeting were Zacharias Dicks, John 
Carter, Jesse Henley, James Mendenhall, William 
Lindley, David Brooks and Wilham Wright. 

The committee reports, in 1773, Eleventh month: 
“We have visited Friends in the province of Georgia, 
Wrightsborough Township, and sat with them in a 
_ preparative and monthly meeting. * * * Our 
visit seemed very acceptable and satisfactory to 
them.” With the meeting established, three quarterly 
meetings pass without representatives from this new 
addition. In the third, however, there is “some 
account in writing from Wrightsborough Monthly 
Meeting in Georgia, but no representatives from 


thence.” At the fourth quarterly meeting after the 
establishment of their monthly meeting, Frances 
Jones and Jonathan Sell are present from Wrights- 
borough. Though both this monthly meeting and 
Bush River in South Carolina seldom jhave repre- 
sentatives present at the quarterly meeting so long 
as they remain a part of Western Quarterly Meeting, 
yet the entry, ‘‘No account from the Southern 
monthly meetings at this time,” can well be excused 
when the hundreds of miles and “wilderness nature” 
of the way is taken into account. 

In the actual working of the monthly meeting 
itself, being duly set up on the first Seventh- day, 
in Eleventh month, 1773, the first business recorded 
is the receipt of a certificate for Joseph Maddock(s) 
from Cane Creek, and for Joseph Brown and wife 
and children (none named) from Bush River. Said 
Joseph Maddock, originally from Newark, New 
Jersey, was made clerk. When the second couple 
applies for permission to marry, one James Mooney 
is appointed recorder, who died within a few months 
and was succeeded by James Moore. The first couple 
appealing for permission to marry appeared at the 
first real monthly meeting (Twelfth month, 1773). 
The parties were Samuel Maddock and Rachel Jones. 
Sad to relate, however the first misconduct recorded 
by the monthly meeting is on the part of this same 
Samuel Maddock. The minute states: ‘Samuel 
Maddock appeared here and offered some lines con- 
demning his misconduct in having had carnal now 
edge of her that is now his wife, before marriage.’ 

However har shly we may feel disposed to censure 
these friends for their gross. misconduct, we cannot 
deny the fact that such misdemeanor was far too 
common in Friends circles everywhere at that time. 

Occasional certificates are received till Fifth 
month, 1774, when the meeting makes the following 
minute: ‘“This meeting appoints Jonathan Sell and 
Joseph Maddock to write to Friends of Bush River 
to put them upon sending us a general certificate by 
the earliest opportumty.” In Sixth month, 1774, 
the committee reports: ‘Friends of Bush River 
informs this meeting they think they cannot send a 
general certificate until Friends first send them a 
list of all they know, therefore this meeting appoints 


John Jones and John Stubbs to draw a list and send - 


by the first opportunity.” In Twelfth month, 1774, 
the list has arrived, and I quote it in full so that 
many knowing their ancestry to have lived somewhere 
hereabout may see the names: “We do herewith 
send you a list of the names as follows of the mem- 
bers of your meeting: Benjamin Jackson and family 
(no names given), Richard Moor and family, John 
Jones and family, Jonathan Sell and family, John 
Stubbs and family, Catherine Sidwell and children, 
Benjamin Dunn and family, Isaac Cooper and 
family, Rachel Maddock and three children, Samuel, 
Hannah and Benjamin, Margaret Day and son John, 
Phinehas Mendenhall and family, Joseph Mooney 


and family, Henry Jones and family, Sarah Curle, 


Peter Cox, Deborah Stubbs, now Cox, and family, 
James Venue Joseph Holiiaswortt Robert Hodgin 
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and family, Walter Jackson and family, Martha 
Vernon, Rebecca Todd, Ruth Bedle, Hannah Hodgin, 
Francis Jones and family, John Hodgin and family. 
These being what we could find upon search, so we 
conclude and subscribe ourselves your friends and 
brethren.” 

Add to this those whose certificates were read and 
accepted at the first meeting, and also John Sidwell, 
from Cane Creek, and Robert Stuart and wife and 
children (Gravener, Amos.and Hannah), from New 
Garden, and we have the nucleus of the meeting at 
Wrightsboro. 

That there were about seventy-five or eighty 
Friends here makes one wonder why the quarterly 
meeting should not think them able to hold a meeting 
for discipline “to the honor of Truth,” especially 
since there were among these twenty who were heads 
of families. This great care to secure a list of .the 
members forming the new monthly meeting, and the 
recording of the list in the minutes, is a matter 
which is by no means common in earlier or later 
Friends records—and it is a matter to be commended 
and urged upon Friends of today. 

Even before the membership matter had-been satis- 
factorily adjusted, Friends had been making sure of 
their meeting-house property. ‘‘The ‘preparative 
meeting acquainted this meeting of the cireumstance 
of our meeting-house land being surveyed for the 
Governor, therefore this meeting appoints Jonathan 
Sell and Joseph Maddock to treat with him for it 
and get a conveyance made to John Stubbs, Henry 
Jones, John Hodgin, Joel Cloud, Thomas Sell, 
Nathan Stubbs and Francis Jones, Jr., and make 
their report as need may require it.” 

The first person disowned by this infant monthly 
meeting was Josiah Dunn—indeed the first three 
are all Dunns. Poor Josiah is complained of “‘accom- 
plishing his marriage contrary to the good order of 
Friends and since that hath been in practice of using 
profane language, and also concealed a rogue’s pro- 
ceedings, knowing him to have stolen effects with him 
at the time and refusing to be taken by a lawful 
officer.” 

“Nehemiah Dunn hath been active in frolicking 
and dancing, and also knew of his brother’s bad 
practices of stealing horses, and concealed the same, 
and likewise hath enlisted in a regiment of soldiers 
and is gone away with them out of these parts, all 
which practice being reproachful to our Society, this 
meeting thinks it expedient for clearing the same, 
that a testimony should go forth against him 
speedily.” 

This also marks the beginnings of the monthly 
meeting in bearing its testimony against war, and 
attention should be given to their use of the word 
“speedily,” which certainly indicates no questionings 
in regard to the same. The same word is again used 
a few months later in reference to one Thomas 
Jackson, who also joined the army. 

In 1778, Sixth month, there is this minute: “The 


preparative mentions to this meeting that divers 


Friends, members thereof, are drafted to serve in the 


militia, and that there is an act passed at the last 
sitting of the Assembly of this province exempting 
Friends therefrom, provided they produced to the 
commanding officer or officers good and sufficient cer- 
tificates that they are (bona fide) Quakers, the case 
being considered in this meeting, it is concluded that 
the clerk do give such as are so drafted a few lines 
certifying that by the records they are members of 
this monthly meeting.” 

Again, in Second month, 1779, Friends consider 
“whether it might not be well to prepare and send 
to the king’s commanding officer, now at Augusta, 
something by way of an address showing our peace- 
able behavior during the time of these commotions 
and. troubles.” Such. address was produced and 
approved and signed, and Joseph Maddock, John 
Jones, Francis Jones and Joseph Williams were the 
bearers of the same. 

That the Georgia Friends had to endure much on 
account of the Revolutionary War is hinted at in 
such entries as the following: “Divers Friends 
hath been oppressed by the violent behavior of the 
militia of these parts and hath been illegally deprived 
of both liberty and property which hath caused suffer- 
ings in the affairs of this life.” 

That many Friends had to be dealt with for ‘‘bear- 
ing arms” makes quite a large part of the records 
during the war period; some, failing to give proper 
satisfaction, are disowned. For others there are 
entries similar to the following: ‘‘Amos Stuart 
appeared here and gave a paper acknowledging his 
misconduct in bearing arms in a warlike manner 
which being read is received.” That the warlike 
spirit was not unknown among these Friends is 
manifest in “a complaint against John Sanders for 
offering a reward for the head or sealp of one of 
the men that was concerned in killing his brother.” 
Truly this Friend believed in the old Jewish law— 
“an eye for an eye.” To his credit let me add that 
he made an acknowledgment to the meeting con- 
demning ‘“‘his unguarded expressions.” Later on, 
however, for “‘bearing arms in a warlike manner,” 
Friends disown him. 

The aforementioned Amos Stuart seems to have 
had a career not less checkered, and he becomes the 
first offender in the Wrightsboro meeting in the mat- 
ter of slavery. The paper disowning him I quote 
in full because it shows the tenderness of Friends in 
dealing with him as well as their stanch endeavor 
that Truth shall be honored: “Whereas Amos Stuart 
hath had his education in the principles of Truth as 
held by us, the people called Quakers, but by not 
giving heed to the dictates thereof hath erred so far 
as to purchase a negro, and refused to comply with 
the advice of Friends therein, and also hath been 
guilty of bearing arms in a warlike manner, for 
which misconduct he hath been treatéd with divers 
times, and he appearing in no capacity to make satis- 
faction to Friends therefor, for the clearing of Truth 
we can do no less than deny him being a member of 
our religious society except it should please Provi- 
dence to bring him to a sight of his misconduct and 
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he condemn the same to the satisfaction of Friends, 
which that he may is our sincere desire.” The above 
is conduct quite unlike what our present generation 
has learned to associate with one of the same name. 

The next offenders in the matter of slavery are 
William and Jacob Hoge (1788), and when they 
“appear in no way inclinable to manumit’” their 
“slaves,” are forthwith disowned. 


(To be continued.) 


Adult School Aims and Methods 


While London Yearly Meeting was in session at 
Manchester a number of leading Friends addressed 
a meeting of the District Adult School Union. In 
his opening remarks the chairman of the gathering, 
George Cadbury, gave a splendid picture of the 
Adult School work and its aims. According to The 
Friend (London), he began by quoting the lines: 


“God send us men whose aim t’will be 
Not to defend some worn-out creed, 
But to live out the laws of Christ 
In every thought and word and deed.” 


The great object of our Adult Schools, he said, is 
to produce such men as are here described, who, 
regardless of polities or creeds, seek to live out the 
law of Christ; such men will only be secured by 
our classes if the main idea is not what a man can 
eet by coming, but what by coming it will enable 
him to give to others. We have found that some 
of the worst men have something good if we can 
only find it, just as to our cost we have found that 
there are no good men but have some failing. 


The Men Made. 


Men surrounded by difficulties have joined our 
classes, seeking for rest; some would now be found 
every morning bowing the knee and casting their 
cares upon God, infinitely happier than many of the 
selfish rich who are disturbed by some little trouble 
or annoyance. Our classes should be a brotherhood ; 
most Christians profess to believe in the fatherhood 
of God, but stop short of the logical conclusion that 
if God is a universal Father, all men must be 
brothers, and therefore all war fratricide, because 
God has made of one blood all nations of men. The 
test of a man’s Christianity is whether he has really 
learned that love is the fulfilling of the law; this 
can be best manifested not by attending church or 
chapel, but by love at home. A woman said at one 
of our annual meetings that she had been thirty years 
married, and had had more pleasure in the one year 
her husband had been in the class than in all the 
twenty-nine years before. Even the cats found the 
difference ; and wives have told me that whereas when 
their husbands used to return bad-tempered or per- 
haps slightly the worse for liquor, the cat would get 
behind the door or under the table; now it would 
purr as the husband came in. The same applies to 
children; and we have found the words literally ful- 
filled that “if any man is in Christ he is a new crea- 
tion”; the very countenances have been changed. 

Our Adult Schools should also be useful in teach- 
ing the churches how they may reach the masses. 


Directly a man joins a class, the desire to attend is 
quite sufficient ground for membership. He is at 
once asked to attend business meetings, and, if pos- 
sible, is found some little work. He is asked not to 
subseribe to a creed, but to lead a new life. Forty- 
five thousand adult scholars out of the one hundred 
and ten thousand in the United Kingdom belong to 
schools carried on by the Society of Friends, whereas 
in our own body there are only about seven thousand 
grown-up men members ; but this will soon be changed 
when we receive as brothers and sisters those who 
show that we are a help to them by attending our 
meetings and at once admit them into our brotherhood 
instead of keeping them at.arm’s length for a year 
or more until they can subscribe to some particular 
creed. But there must be no patronizing or any 
pecuniary gain by membership, or independent- 
minded people will keep away. 
A Teacher Fifty-two Years. 

In the early days of my teaching I visited the 
homes, and discovered that it was almost impossible 
for a man to live a healthy Christian life in the back 
streets of a great city, where he had nothing to do 
on a Saturday afternoon or on Sundays, and was 
driven to drink and gambling to find recreation. 
This largely led me to establish Bournville Village, 
where there are 934 houses, and where every house 
has its own garden, so that a man has plenty to do 
on Saturday afternoons and on summer evenings, 
the produce reducing the rent on an average some 
two shillings per week. 

I was an Adult School teacher fifty-two years, and 
have relinquished the work with much regret. The 
work brings no worldly honor, but it does bring the 
joy of service and of knowing that homes are happier. 
Some four thousand men have passed through the 
class, and many of them are living useful lives in 
other parts of England and in our colonies. We can- 
not expect blessing unless it is asked for. I rode at 
first backwards and forwards on horseback, but of 
late on a bicycle, which is much less trouble at either 
end, and more democratic. The class and its branches, 
which are mainly taught by old scholars, met for 
breakfast at 7 o’clock; so that for three months in 
the year I rode into town in the dark, meeting hardly 
a soul in the five miles between the Manor House 
and Birmingham. The blessing that rests on a class 
largely depends on whether or not there has been a 
time of blessed communion on the way to it. There 
are times when teacher or scholar can say, on their 
way to class: 

“My Saviour comes and walks with me, 
And blest communion here have we; 


He gently leads me by the hand, 
For this is heaven’s borderland.” 


Better to be driven out from among men than to 
be disliked of children.—R. H. Dana. 


When we are out of sympathy with the young, 
then I think our work in this world is over.—George 
MacDonald. 


ai wi i he 
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Oregon Yearly Meeting 

Oregon Yearly Meeting for 1912 closed on the 
18th ultimo, after a session marked by earnestness 
and harmony. The spirit of the devotional meetings 
was carried into the business sessions, and business 
and other meetings were alike marked by the presence 
and the blessing of God . 

The presence of visiting ministers was greatly 
blessed to the good of the large number that attended 
the meetings. Dr. Sylvester Newlin, of Pasadena, 
Cal.; Charles and May Replogle, of Everett, Wash., 
and Caleb Jenkins, of Tacoma, Wash., were the prin- 
cipal visitors, and their service among us was richly 
blessed. 

The evangelistic meetings were occasions of power 
and blessing, and a goodly number were brought into 
vital relationship with their Saviour as a result of 
these meetings. The annual reports showed a good 
growth in almost all departments of the church work. 
There has been a material increase in the numerical 
strength of the yearly meeting, notwithstanding the 
fact that the members of the meeting in Alaska have 
been turned over to the Presbyterian Church during 
the past year. ? 

The departments of peace, temperance, literature, 
Bible schools, missions, systematic giving, ete., all 
presented interesting reports and showed good work 
done for the past year. A conference on methods of 
religious work was very helpful. At the roll-call of 
societies at the Christian Endeavor session every 
society except one responded with one or more rep- 
resentatives, and a larger number of young people 
attended the meeting than heretofore. 

The two departments of work that aroused* most 
enthusiasm and interest were the departments of. 
evangelistic and church extension work and the edu- 
cational department. For both of these the great 
Pacific Northwest offers a tremendous field. 

A map used in connection with the annual report 
of H. Elmer Pemberton, yearly meeting’s evangelistic 
superintendent, showed the many places now open for 
the work of Friends and the many needy fields where 
the work of the Master’s Kingdom is so much needed. 
We learned where places of religious meeting were 
150 miles apart; of men thirty years of age who had 
never heard a Gospel sermon; of places where the 
people will drive for many miles to hear anyone who 
comes with the message of salvation. A substantial 
offering, in addition to the usual appropriation, was 
made for the carrying on of this work during the 
‘coming year. Plans are on foot to reach much new 
territory in Oregon, Idaho and part of Washington 
the coming year. 

The educational session of the yearly meeting was 
perhaps the most enthusiastic of all. Both Pacific 
‘College and Academy, and Greenleaf Academy in 
Idaho, have had very successful years, the latter the 
‘most successful in its history, the former with the 
largest attendance for a number of years at least, 
and with many things that are very encouraging for 
the future. After the annual report and expressions 
of approval of the work done, by many of the Friends 


present, a subscription of over $1,900 was taken for 
the running expenses of the college for the coming 
year. 

Much encouragement was felt that the campaign 
for $100,000 now under way will be successful. 
Along all the various lines of the work of the church 
prospects are bright for a successful year. The 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few. 


Bic Ak, 


L. Ella Hartley 


L. Ella Hartley, daughter of Stephen and Mary 
Townsend, was born in Wayne County, Ind., 
Eleventh month 4, 1847, and died at her home in 
Fountain City, Sixth month 2, 1912. 

When she was about nine years of age her parents 
removed to Iowa, where she lived with them for ten 
years, after which, returning to Indiana, she made 
her home with Luke Woodard at New Garden, in 
Wayne Co., | Mrs.| Woodard being an elder sister. 

Ella Hartley was the fifth child in a family of 
nine children,—four brothers and five sisters. She 
had the advantage of a good high school education, 
and was a student at Earlham College one year. 
Afterwards she engaged in teaching, and was a 
teacher of rare ability. 


I, ELLA .HARTLEY. 


On the 20th of Seventh month, 1872, she was 
married to George N. Hartley. Immediately after 
their marriage they went to New Garden, North 
Carolina, where they took charge of Friends Board- 
ing School—now Guilford College—remaining there 
seven years; then they removed to their home in 
Fountain City, Ind. 

The year following George N. Hartley was engaged 
as superintendent of Earlham College, and Ella was 
a teacher in the biblical department. 

They were next employed as teachers in Grellet 
Academy, in Kansas, from 1883 to 1886. From 
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1889 to 1892 they were engaged as teachers in Pacific 
College, at Newberg, Oregon. In 1894 they were 
appointed to the superintendency of Friends mission 
work among the Indians in Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory, which position they faithfully filled for 
ten years. 

Ella Hartley was active in the temperance cause, 
and was either a superintendent or teacher in a bible 
school for nearly fiftv years. She was president of 
the -W. C.-T. U.eof Wayne County, Ind., for four 
years, and for four years president of the Sunday 
School Organization of Potawatamie County, Okla. 
She was one year president of the State Sunday 
School Association, and was a State delegate to the 
National Sunday School Convention held at Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

In 1904 she and her husband went as delegates 
from Oklahoma to the World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention held in Jerusalem, Palestine. Her observa- 
tions in the land of the Bible were often used 
subsequent lectures on the fulfilment of prophecy. 

During many years, in addition to other lines of 
work, she delivered lectures in different States on 
foreign missions, temperance and kindred subjects, 
and occasionally wrote articles on Bible topics. 

Ella Hartley was carefully trained by religious 
parents, members of Friends, and in early life made 
profession of personal faith in her Saviour. 

She has maintained a consistent course in Christian 
life, and labored to advance the Redeemer’s Kingdom 
and for the uplift of humanity. She was a woman 
of decided ability and of varied usefulness. 

During her sojourn in Texas the past winter, for 
the purpose of making a record of her voice she 
spoke the following short selection into a phonograph, 
which is a very striking embodiment of the motives 
of her life: 

I live for those who love me, 

For those who know me true, 

For the Heaven that smiles above me 
And awaits my spirit too; 

For the cause that needs assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 


For the future in the distance 


And the good that I can do. 
\ 


Some Hiefus on Present Bay Copirs 
The Pastoral Plan 


BY LEWIS E. STOUT. 

The editor of the British Friend has recently pub- 
lished certain deductions, based on figures that indi- 
cate that English Friends have increased more rapidly 
than American in the last decade, that do our 
pastoral plan a great injustice. In the eyes of our 
English editor our pastoral plan must bear the 
responsibility for a large part of all the sin and short- 
coming of American Quakerism. It is all right to 
publish figures, for they furnish a good suggestion 
for study. We might retort by showing that certain 
individual churelies with pastors in America have 
had a net gain this year almost equal to that of 
London Yearly Meeting. — 


Recent attacks on our pastoral plan have even led 
some to suggest a change of name, from the time- 
honored scriptural pastor to the secular, unscriptural 
secretary. Please read Eph. 4:11 with that change, 
and see how it sounds. Pastor and- shepherd are 
synonymous, leading to the same root in the old 
language. The gift to the Shepherd was one of the 
thost God-blessed of all the spiritual enduements 
given to men. Such able ministers as Titus and 
Timothy were called to be pastors. Why change 
the name or eliminate the system because of some 
abuses that have crept in? Why not correct the 
abuses ¢ ‘ 

The cause that has contributed more toward our 
comparatively slow net increase the past ten years 
than all others combined has only been touched upon 
in recent discussions. This is the fact that the decade 
has been a period of unprecedented removal and the 
large area into which Friends are moving. Friends 
are scattered all over our country, and we have meet- 
ings in forty of the States. When we consider that 
this country is larger than all Europe by fifty thou- 
sand square miles, and that it is seventy-two times 
the size of England, it is readily seen American 
Friends have a ereat area into which to move. If 
our resident area bore the same ratio to our numbers 
as that of English Friends to their numbers, we 
could put our one hundred thousand into the single 
State of Texas. In that case we could probably 
establish enough meetings to accommodate all. But 
as it is, many Friends move into isolated locations 
every year. Interdenominational fellowship has pro- 
duced conditions by which Friends are welcomed by 
letter*into other denominations. and feel in working 
spirit there. This ts a numerical loss to Friends, 
but it is doubtful whether it is a loss to the Kingdom 
at large. 

Wichita, Kan. 


Observations on Preaching 


BY EDWARD THOMAS. 
(Concluded. ) 


TI onee heard Hopkinson Smith give a lecture on 
art. He said that no artist could paint every detail 
in a picture, that, for example, the artist might show 
mountains on the horizon, a house in the foreground, 


tall elms about the house, and a well-sweep near 


the door. But the rocks on the mountains would 
not be visible, and the artist could never find brushes 
fine enough to paint every leaf on those trees, even 
if he had the patience, or to paint each shingle on 
the house. Yet you might look at that picture and 
it might seem to you a great picture. The difference 
between that great picture and another poor picture 
of the same scene might be difficult to describe, but 
what made one picture great was that it called up 


memories of the past in your mind,—when you looked’ 


at it you remembered the home of your grandmother, 
perhaps, where you used to love to visit, or perhaps 
it reminded you of the stories your mother used to 
tell you of some home of hers. The value of the 


ee 
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picture to you did not lie in the height of the trees, 
or the smallness of the windows, but rather it lay in 
the fact that it suggested to you memories of the 
days gone by in which you had higher aspirations, 
and days in which you felt the whole world was 
brought into existence that you might enjoy life. I 
think that a really good sermon is of the same char- 
acter. Its value lies not in giving us new facts, not 
in comparing isolated texts of the Bible and showing 
how they are in harmony with each other, but the 
good sermon takes the better memories of our lives, 
and out of them builds a fabric of courage or of 
aspirations which shall give us new readiness to face 
the problems of the week. It takes our memories 
of the best of life and shows us how our life today 
may be but the fulfilling of those memories. 


Such sermons may require careful preparation— 


perhaps not preparation the day before, but at least 
a thinking out of a scheme of development of the 
subject before the preacher gets upon his feet. Sev- 
eral times within the last year I have heard Quaker 
ministers say, in the course of their remarks, that 
they were not sure where the subject would lead them. 
Fortunately for this meeting I have not heard such 
remarks in this house, but I think that such a state- 


ment is almost an insult to the audience the preacher - 


is addressing, for most audiences are worthy of the 
very best a preacher can do, and I am sure there are 
very few preachers who are doing their best if they 
get up on the first impulse to say something and then 
keep on speaking till their mind is relieved. The 
Spirit may give them a message, but the Spirit must 
wish that message to be delivered in the most effectual 
manner. 

I suppose you have all heard of the celebrated 
speaker who was asked to deliver a speech, and to 
whom a committee was sent to find out how long he 
would need to prepare it. He replied: “If you want 


-a two-hour talk, I can begin right now; if you want 


a twenty-minute address, I would lke a week to 
think it over in; but for a five-minute speech I would 
like about a couple of months’ preparation. I am 
sure you would like the five-minute speech best of 
all.” I think that if more of our ministers would 
follow the example of that public speaker, both church 
services and meetings would be more profitable. This 
story apples even more to Friends than to other 
denominations, for Friends meetings allow so much 
liberty, and often there are ministers in a meeting 
who seem to feel that no meeting can be complete 
unless they say at least something. 

_In Europe now, as you probably all know, there 
is a great drift toward socialism, and. there seems to 
be equally a drift away from the churches. I believe 
you will find that this is because the churches have 
so largely failed to preach anything but the message 
of dependence, whereas the people are looking for a 
sense of fellowship and a sense of progress. In this 
country too, this year, the people are claimed to be 
drifting away from the churchesy and this drift has 
been strongly dwelt on in the recent reports of 
churches. But people do not claim that the world 


is ceasing to progress, or that men are ceasing to have 
_ fellowship. one with another. 
The fact I firmly believe is the fact with which I 
began, namely, that the preaching of the churches is 
directed to what the outside world cares little about— 
for the churches are preaching almost entirely from 
.the standpoint of faith. Sometimes the preachers 
say that faith is the only thing; sometimes they 
merely assume that the Church is triumphant and 
that its faith is sufficient by itself for the world. 
3ut I would ask the preachers to remember the 
beginning of the last verse of the thirteenth chapter 
of I Corinthians: “There abideth then these three.” 
I would ask the preacher then to remember that while 
a theological sermon sometimes is in place in a church 
service, that theology is-no more a part of religion 
than a scientific book on botany is part of a refresh- 
ing walk in the country; and that while a revival 
sermon is the only way of reaching a certain type of 
soul, that the people helped by so-called revival ser- 
mons often prove to be backsliders. But there is 
another class of people—the people who are what 
we call the substantial people of the community. . 
These are the people who come to our services for 
encouragement when disheartened, and suggestions 
when perplexed, and these are the people who largely 
make up‘our First-day morning meetings. I ask the 
preachers to always remember that verse which, 
translated into modern English, is: “The greatest 
of these is the spirit of fellowship,” and also to 
remember that those who come to our city meetings 
are not looking for a revival service, but are looking 
for inspiration to meet the problems of the week. — 


Missionary Bepartment 


Home Mission Week and David Livingstone 
Centennial 


To Frrenps Misston Boarps, Home anp Forrtcn: 

I desire to call attention to the following announce- 
ment, and suggest that immediate attention be given 
to the preparation for carrying out in such measure 
as may be found possible in all our meetings the 
suggestions here given. 

In connection with the first item under “How to 
Proceed,” I wish to call attention to the book of 
plans for the Missionary Committee that is now 
issued under the combined Home and Foreign Boards 
of America. We can furnish these at five cents each, 
post-paid. 

It will help us much in securing material for the 
suggested education campaign if boards and meet- 
ings will inform us early as to the material they 
will wish. 


Crartes E. Tresserts, 
General Secretary. 


The plan for missionary edueation for 1912-13 
is to center around two important dates—November 
17-24, 1912, and March 19, 1913. 
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The week of November 17-24, 1912, is to be 
observed by the Home Missionary Boards of the 
United States as Home Mission Week. 

March 19, 1913, is the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of David Livingstone. 

The material provided for the two months’ cam- 
paign preceding these events will include something 
for every department of the Church just suited to it. 
The idea is to stay with one subject long enough to 
create a total permanent impression upon the whole 
Church, instead of the usual vague notions. 


Home Mission Week, November 17-24, 1912. 

Home Mission Week is a period of eight days, 
beginning and closing with a Sunday. This period 
has been set aside to bring inspiration and informa- 
tion to the churches concerning the great problems 
that are being faced in American national and 
religious life. "A topic is suggested for a program on 
each of the days, and it is hoped that every church 
in the United States will use the opportunity which 
this week affords. 

The suggested subjects are as follows: 

Sunday, November 17th.—A. M. sermon, “Our 
Country’s Debt to Christ.” P. M. sermon, “Units 
in Making Our Country God’s Country.” 

Monday, November 18th.—‘‘American Indians, 
Africans and Asiatics.”’ 

Tuesday, November 19th.—“The Frontier and the 
Island Possessions.” 

Wednesday, November 


20th.—‘The Immigrants.” 


Thursday, November 21st.—‘“The Rural Regions 
and the Cities.” 
Friday, November 22d.—‘“American Social Con- 


ditions. 
Saturday, 

lowship.” 
Sunday, 


November 23d.—‘‘Prayer and Fel- 
November 24th.—A. M. sermon, “Our 
Country’s Opportunity for Christ.” P. M. sermon, 
“Unity in Making Our Country God’s Country.” 

The mid-week programs are to be presented by 
the membership of the church. If they are to be 
worth while, ample preparation must be made. It 
is proposed, therefore, that each of these topics be 
assigned to separate groups as early as September 
for investigation and report on the evenings indi- 
eated. The two months immediately preceding Home 
Mission Week should be used for home missionary 
education in the Sunday-schools and other depart- 
ments of the church. Available helps, books and 
programs will be prepared in time to make it possible 
to follow this plan. 


The Livingstone Centennial, January-March, 1913. 


The second period of education will begin immedi- 
ately after the holidays, and close with ihe celebra- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of David Livingstone, March 19, 1913. The investi- 
gation groups in connection with this phase of the 
work will use the Livingstone Centennial Edition of 
Daybreak in the Dark Continent, with appropriate 
programs and other supplies. This work of investi- 


gation will differ from that of Home Mission Week — 


in that all classes will concentrate on the one 
country—A frica. 

Special attention will be given to materials for all 
departments of the Sunday-school as well as for the 
church. This will include several new stories for 
the primary and junior departments, a new book 
for intermediates on David Livingstone, and various 
programs and exercises to be presented from the 
platform. .The celebration will close on the 23d of 


“March, Easter Sunday, with an appropriate Easter 


and Livingstone program and with appropriate ser- 
mons by the pastors. 
How to Proceed. 

These are the simple steps of procedure: 

1. Appoint a strong representative church mis- 
sionary committee at once to have charge of the entire 
campaign, unless the church already has such a com- 
mittee. It should include representatives of the 


| church proper, the Sunday-school, the young people’s 


society, the women’s societies, men’s organizations, 
ete., and, of course, the pastor should be a regular or 
ex-officio member. 

2. Form one or more prayer groups whose mem- 
bers have some appreciation of the seriousness of our 
national need, of the present world crisis, and of the 
importance of such an educational campaign and the 
assurance that God is able to make all grace abound 
unto victory. 

3. Get all the preliminary work for the Home 
Mission Campaign done in June, if possible, in order 
to be ready to begin work September 1st. 

4, Send your order for all needed supplies early, 
that the work. may not be delayed. 

5. Report immediately to your denominational 
missionary secretary: the policy decided upon, and 
secure materials and other help. 


Merely to give to a man the assurance that his sins 
are forgiven, and that he can read his title clear to 
mansions in the skies, is not to save his soul. 

Milhons of men have had that assurance, with 
no misgivings at all, and have remained selfish, hard- 
hearted, greedy, extortionate, pushing their schemes 
ruthlessly over their prostrate competitors, with no 
sense of any social obligation and no other motive 
in hfe than to get the most they could out of all 
their fellow-men, and to give as little as possible 
in return. There are such people in all our churches, 
plenty of them. And it is becoming a serious ques- 
tion whether the churches, whose business it is to 
save souls, ought not to make it plain to such people 
that their souls are not saved, that they are not even 
in the way of being saved. 

It is just this class of people who are apt to be 
most strenuous in their demands that the minister 
shall confine himself to the business of saving souls. 
It is high time that they were taken at their word 
and that they were fully enlightened as to just what 
happens to a man when his soul is saved. Nothing 
is more needed than a good deal of very elementary 
teaching about what is meant by the saving of souls. 
—Washington Gladden. 
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Chings of Interest Among Ourxelves 


The Macmillan Company will soon bring out a new and 
enlarged edition of Dr. George A. Barton’s book The Heart 
of the Christian Message. : 

x ee 


The monthly meeting held at North Ferrisburg, Vt., the 


26th ult., gave its veteran minister, Samuel Miles, a minute | 


liberating him for service in New York. 
oh, iat 


Friends Academy at Northbranch, Kans., closed one of the 


best years in its history the 16th ult. The interest and | 


attendance were good to the very close of the school year. 
Emmet E. Hadley has been retained as principal for another 
year with Mary Franklin as first assistant. Prospects are 
very favorable for a large school next year. 

ek ae 


The 28th ult. Jesse McPherson, a well-known minister of 
Western Yearly Meeting, embarked on the “Mongolia,” at 
San Francisco, Cal., beginning his tour of the Friends 
Foreign Missions. He expects to spend two or three years 
visiting Friends Missions in all parts of the world. Inci- 
dentally he will visit the mission stations of other denomina- 
tions. During his absence his wife and daughter Alice expect 
to make their home in Westfield, Ind. 

t x 8 OF 

Friends at Portland, Oregon were greatly favored to have 
Evangelist O. B. Ong for a two weeks’ meeting commencing 
Fourth month 11th. He also held meetings for one week at 
West Peidmont. Perhaps there has not been a meeting held 
by Friends in this city that has been more blessed to the 
church. Lindley A. Wells closed his work as pastor in this 
meeting the first of this month, after four years of fruitful 
service. He will engage in prohibition work for a few 
months, and then in evangelistic work in the Middle West 
as way may open. 

St He : 

Portland Quarterly Meeting was held in the Sunnyside 
Friends church building, Portland, Oregon, Fifth month 31st 
to Sixth month 2d, inclusive. The attendance was good from 
the other meetings of the quarter, with fraternal delegates 
from Newberg and Salem Quarterly. Meetings. Charles O. 
Whitely, pastor at Newberg, and T. Harland Parker, pastor 
of Springbrook, give helpful messages. The latter preached 
a very strong sermon at the First-day morning service on 
“Acceptable Worship.” - Others engaging helpfully in the min- 
istry were Myra B. Smith and T. J. Coburn. The work in 
this new country has a very promising outlook, 

x +e 


The Ministerial Union of Wilmington Yearly Meeting 
held a conference at Wilmington, Ohio, the 18th ult. Two 
themes were considered in the morning session: “How to 
Harmonize the Pastoral System with the Ideal Friends Meet- 
ing for Worship,” presented by Levi Mills, and “Evangelism 
and Church Extension” :—“Things that Hinder,” by Nancy 
A. C. Leonard, and “Things that Aid,” by Jesse Hawkins. 
In the afternoon there was a symposium on “The Preacher,” 
in which several took part. ‘This was followed by a con- 
sideration of the subject, “Why the Scarcity of Young Min- 
isters, and the Remedy,” by Ellison R. Purdy. It was a 
most profitable and interesting conference. 

x * * 


On Sixth month 2d Alice G. Lewis, of Tokyo, Japan, spoke 
at the Friends meeting at Wilmington, Ohio, on missionary 
work in Japan, and at the close of the Children’s Day, exer- 


cises in the evening gave a short talk to a crowded house. 
On the following evening a social was held on the lawn of 
A. I. Bailey, and many questions about Japan were asked 
and interestingly answered. 

At a recent county primary held at Wilmington, Ohio, Levi 
Mills received the Republican nomination for probate judge, 
and Richard Greene, monthly meeting’s clerk, the nomination 
for treasurer. Other members of Friends were nominated 
for auditor, district attorney, county commissioner and coroner. 
Nomination is supposed to be equivalent to election. 

* * xX 

Rengo Kumatsa,‘a Japanese student at Friends University, 
Wichita, Kan., is visiting some neighboring churches and 
delivering good messages. He is improving rapidly in his 
study of English. 

The annual reports show a net increase of 76 in the mem- 
bership of University Monthly Meeting. The members of 
this church have given $6.62 per capita for church purposes 
the past year. 

The Friends manse is the center for social activities for 
the young people of the church. Arrangement for athletics 
of various kinds is afforded, including tennis and croquet. 

The Argonia and Rose Hill Friends churches have chal- 
lenged the University church on weekday prayer-meeting 
attendance during Seventh month. 

Pe ae 

The late L. Ella Hartley, an account of whose life appears 
in this week’s issue, passed away very unexpectedly the 2d 
ult. While alone at her home the Ist ult, she fell from a 
hammock on the front veranda of her home and struck her 
head on the paling. This resulted in apoplexy, which caused 
death. She regained consciousness for only a few brief 
moments, but was able to tell how she came to be hurt. 

She had been so intimately associated with her husband 
in their various lines of work during the last forty years that 
most Friends think of them together, and usually mention 
them both (George and Ella Hartley) in speaking of either. 

Among the many letters of condolence which George N. 
Hartley has received are several from Christian Endeavor 
Societies, Bible Schools, W. C. T .U.’s and like organizations 
with which they have been identified. One especially interest- 
ing letter comes from a Christian Endeavor Society at 
Shawnee, Okla., the membership of which is made up of 
Shawnee Indians, with whom they labored for a number of 
years. 

ee 

A very interesting congregational meeting was held at 
Light Street Settlement House, Baltimore, the evening of the 
roth ult. It was the fourth monthly meeting, and the atten- 
dance was very much larger than at any previous one, more 
than twice as large in fact. The meeting is not formally a 
part of the church machinery, but is an informal gathering of 
the persons who attend the Light Street Meeting or who are 
interested in work in the building, whether members of the 
monthly meeting or not. It is the purpose, by committees or 
other plans, to give everyone something to do, and by intelli- 
gent, systematic methods, to reach with the influence of the 
meeting those who come to the building for the clubs, 
mother’s meetings, etc. A social time, with some enter- 
tainment, follows the business each month, the idea being to 
make the business interesting and to make the evening a 
pleasant one. 

A very enjoyable feature of the meeting this month was 
the singing of a choral class organized by T. James Hunter 
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as a part of the new movement. It now has 12 or I5 mem- 
bers and bids fair to be an important factor in the social life 
of the meeting as well as a help on special occasions. Mar- 
garet T. Carey gave a very practical statement of the position 
of Friends in regard to worship and the ministry in between 
the musical selections, and every one felt that the evening 
had been pleasant and profitable. A new program committee 
is appointed each month, insuring variety and distribution 
of work and interest. 
* OK 


Commencement exercises took place at Laurence Friends 
Academy, Gate, Okla., Fifth month 22d. There were four 
graduates. Marie Allen was awarded the Friends University 
scholarship. The year has been a comparatively successful 
one, considering the failure of crops the past year. 

Prof. H. C. Fellow declines to serve as principal any 
longer, and the board has not yet succeeded in securing anyone 
to take his place. ‘ 

An alumni banquet was held the evening of the 22d, with 
graduates and undergraduates of colleges and graduates of 
high schools and academies in attendance. Among the insti- 
tutions represented were the following: Chicago University, 
Ill., Mo. and Kansas State Universities, Purdue University, 
Earlham, Haverford, Penn Colleges, Cornell and Friends 
Universities, besides several high schools and academies. 

Gate Quarterly Meeting was held at Knowles, Okla., the 
24th, 25th and 26th ult. Besides six or seven home ministers, 
M. Linn Swafford and his brother, of Haviland, Kan., were 
in attendance, and the Word was spoken with power. Fifteen 
were converted and sanctified, and a great uplift given to the 
entire meeting. Joseph Winslow was appointed evangelistic 
superintendent in place of John Newkirk for thé coming 
year. A tent has been obtained by the quarterly meeting for 
the purpose of having revival meetings where there is no 
suitable building for the purpose. The first one will be held 
at Cline, where interest has been awakened in religious mat- 
ters by a young girl, Adellie Laverty, a graduate of the 
academy, who was converted and sanctified while at school. 

* K 


The exercises of commencement week at Earlham College 
closed at noon on the tIoth ult. with the conferring of 
bachelor’s degrees on forty-nine candidates, of master’s 
degrees in course on two candidates, and of an. honorary 
degree of master pf science. The last named degree was 
conterred on Artemus N. Hadley, of Indianapolis, who was 
referred to by President Kelly as ‘“Earlham’s first science 
student.” He was a member, almost until the end of the year, 
of Earlham’s first senior class, the class of 1862, and during, 
the fifty years since that date has become well known as a 
master mechanic and inventor, At the alumni luncheon 
held on the 18th the guest of honor was Dr. Erastus Test, 


of Purdue University. He is the oldest living graduate of- 


the college, having finished the course in 1863. 

The commencement address was delivered by Dr. Paul 
Shorey, of the University of Chicago, on the “Open Door of 
Opportunity.” The baccalaureate address was delivered by 
Prof. D. W. Dennis, and the address at the annual meeting 
of the Christian Association by Frank Cornell, Friend pastor, 
Winchester, Ind. Announcement was made of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Charles H. Haile, of Princeton University, as 
professor of ancient classics; of John C. Anderssohn and 
Agnes L. Johnson, of the University of Wisconsin, as 
instructors in German and French, and of the promotion of 
Elizabeth Conrad to be dean of women. 

Mary Hadley Cox, of Indianapolis, has been appointed 
matron of Earlham Hall, and will enter upon her duties on 
the 15th of Eighth month. 


Many improvements will be made during the summer in 
the buildings, with a view of accommodating, if possible, the 
heavy enrollment which is already assured. 

Owing to sickness in the family, President and Mrs. Kelly 
have been obliged to postpone, possibly indefinitely, their trip 
to Europe this summer. 


Correspondence 


To tHE Eprror of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

You have probably seen in the English Friend an account 
of the passing away of William Hobson, who, with his wife, 
paid an extended visit to Friends in America some years ago. 
I thought perhaps your readers would be interested in hearing 
a few particulars of his last days on earth. 

He and his wife had only recently come to Reigate to 
live, and he had felt it right to respond to a call for tem- 
porary help at Stafford, in the absence of the Friends who 
resided there to help the meeting. While there he caught a 
severe cold, but stuck to his post as long as he was able to 
render any help.’ ; 

He arrived home on Seventh-day, Fourth month 2oth, in 
a state of collapse, and notwithstanding all that doctors and 
nurses could do for him, he peacefully breathed his last on 
Third-day, Fourth month 23d. I was with him at the time. 
His widow is staying on at Reigate, and her help is much 
valued in our meeting. 

My wife and I hope to return to America in the autumn. 
We have booked our passages in the “Baltic,” sailing from 
Liverpool on Ninth month 12th. We hope to be in time for 
part of Indiana Yearly Meeting before going on to Indian- 
apolis to the Five-Years Meeting. I am thankful to say that 
my health is good now. We were glad to have Daisy Douglas 
Barr at our quarterly meeting this year. I hope to have her 
in our home before she returns to America. ; 

With kindest remembrances, 

. Your sincere friend, 
ArTHUR DANN. 

Keilronan, Reigate, Surrey, England, 

Sixth month 14, 1912. 


Born 


PartiINcton.—To Eliezer and Flora Hobson Partington, 
Union Springs, N. Y., on Sixth month 26, I912, a son, 
Raymond Walter. 


Married 


Hapiey-Giover.—At Northbranch, Kans., Sixth month 18, 
1912, Emmet E. Hadley and Estella A. Glover. At home 
Northbranch, Kans., Seventh month 15th. 


ied 
AUGLEMYER.—At. St. Francis Hospital, Wichita, Kan., Fifth 
month 30, 1912, Flora Draper Auglemyer, daughter of Noah 


-and Lydia Draper, aged forty-four years. The deceased was 


born a member of Friends at Greensboro, Ind. She lived a 
strong, consistent Christian life. 


CARPENTER.—At the home of her daughter, in Smyrna, 
N. Y., Sixth month 16, 1912, Sarah Carpenter, in the eighty- 
first year of her age. She was a cheerful Christian and a 
lifelong member of Smyrna Monthly Meeting. 
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Netus in Brief | 


Roosevelt is beginning to look upon 
Elihu as the Root of all evil.—Baltimore 
Evening Sun. 

~* * x 

_ Rain stopped fighting in Cuba. Possi- 
bly the color line would wash out.— 
Philadelphia Record. 

ee 
; Seems strange, but we have not yet 
heard of any. contesting delegates from 
the Ananias Club.—Philadelphia In- 
quirer, 

* * 

Dr. Wiley declines to become chief of 
Boston’s health department, but not be- 
‘cause he doesn’t know beans.—Milwau- 


Ree Sentinel. 
* K 


Have an idea that some of these Con- 
‘gressmen who object to an early ad- 
journment don’t dare go home.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

2K * 

The University of Missouri offers a 
prize of $250 for the best essay on “Why 
Life on the Farm is Ideal.” Here is a 
chance for some fellow who lives in a 
flat to win some easy money.—Toledo 
Blade. 

x Oe x 

In response to a recuest for space in 
one of the newspapers of Ohio, the 
Ohio Suffrage Association received the 


DUBIOUS 
ABOUT WHAT HER HUSBAND WOULD SAY. 


A Mich. woman tried Postum because 
coffee disagreed with her and her hus- 
band. ‘Tea is just as harmful as coffee 
because it contains caffeine—the same 
drug found in coffee. She writes: 

“My husband was sick for three years 
with catarrh of the bladder, and pal- 
pitation of the heart, caused by coffee. 
Was unable to work at all and in bed 
part of the time. 

“IT had stomach trouble, was weak 
and fretful so I could not attend to my 
housework—both of us using coffee all 
the time and not realizing it was 
harmful. 

“One morning the grocer’s wife said 
she believed coffee was the cause of our 
trouble and advised Postum. I took it 
home, rather dubious what my husband 
would say—he was fond of coffee. 

“But I took coffee right off the table 
and we haven’t used a cup of it since. 
You should have seen the change in us, 
and now my husband never complains 
of heart palpitation any more. My 
stomach trouble went away in two 
weeks after I] began Postum: My chil- 
dren love it and it does them good, 
which con’t be said of coffee. 

“A lady visited us who was usually 
half: sick. I told her I’d make her a 
cup of Postum. She said it was taste- 
less stuff, but she watched me make it, 
boiling it thoroughly for 15 minutes, 
and when done she said it was splendid. 
Long boiling brings out the flavour and 
food quality.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 4 
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following: “We cannot give space to a 
cause which takes even more women 
from the sacred duties of the home. 
You will soon have the home a com- 


plete failure.” That editor received the 
following reply by return mail from the 
Equal Suffrage Association: 

“In the opinion of all governments 
where women vote the sacred duties of 
the home are attended to far better than 
they were under the old one-sided sys- 
tem. Since women are intimately re- 
lated to the home they should be em- 
powered to vote on legislation affecting 
the home. If they are not allowed to 


.do this they are not allowed to mind 


their own business.” 
x OK Ok 


A number of excursion steamers on 
the Great Lakes have banished entirely 
the sale of beer and liquor. The man- 
agement of these lines have decided that 
patrons of these excursion boats will be 
gratified with the change, as they cer- 
tainly will. Concerning the action of the 
managers of these boat lines, the De- 
troit Journal says: 

“One company after another has re- 
moved the bars and has adopted strict 
regulations against even allowing intox- 
icated persons to board the boats. This 
action means that one old theory of the 
excursion business, that it must cater 
to the gay crowds, has been exploded. 
The first big boat that sailed without a 
bar proved this. It showed that while 
license and freedom attracted a few it 
repelled many. The excursion business 
must be built upon the favor of the gen- 
eral public. The general public is tem- 
perate and orderly by an overwhelming 
majority. It is good morality.and good 
sense to cater to this majority.” 

x OK Ox 


Publicists and social economists in 
France have long been troubled by the 
decline in the birth-rate in that country. 
The lessening death-rate has kept the 
population about stationary for a gen- 
eration, but it is believed that the bal- 
ance can not long be maintained, and 
dread for the future of the nation has 
been felt. We have heard so often of 
this condition in France that we have 
become somewhat accustomed to the 
story and its moral. It is surprising, 
however, if not startling. to he to!d that 
a marked falling off in the birth-rate has 
recently been disclosed by the vital. sta- 
tistics of Germany. The nineteenth cen- 
tury showed a large increase in the pop- 
lation of the German Empire, and 
there was a substantial gain in the first 
decade of the twentieth century. But it 
has been discovered that the increase in 
recent years is filly accounted for bv 
decrease in the death-rate and in emi- 
gration, which has now become a negli- 
gible factor. 

* * * 

The packers, who are charged with 
control of the meat market and of the 
price of cattle, have recently sought to 
explain the continva'lly increasing cost 
to consumers by directing attention to 
the significant facts that there are 16,- 
cc0,000 more people to feed, and two per 
cent. less cattle to be eaten. in this eoun- 
try than there were a decade ago. They 
insist that only an increase in the supplv 
of available cattle for slaughter will 
remedy the present conditions, and ex- 
nress the hope that scientific farming 
will help to solve the problem. Mean- 
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while they promise to dissolve the Na- 
tional Packing Co., commonly known as 
the “Beef Trust,” by Eighth month st, 
or soon thereafter, if the Federal Gov- 
ernment will not prosecute the civil suit 
against the corporation. The meat riots 
in some of the cities and threats of vio- 
lence in others during the past two 
weeks have been largely conducted by 
the women, who feel’ most directly the 
pressure of the extraordinary, and what 
seems to them excessively and _ intoler- 
ably, high prices for this great necessity 
of the modern table. 


NOW. 


If you have a thing to do, 
Do it now. 
Other days will dawn, ’tis true, 
But they may not dawn for you; 
Take no chances, put it through, 
Do it now. 


If you have a word to say, 
Say it now. 
Let no demon of delay 
Hold you from the cherished way, 
Speak your bravest word today, 
Say it now. 


If vou have a friend to bless, 
Bless him now. 

What avails the tenderness, 

What the rapture you profess, 

What the loyalty, unless ?— 
Bless him now. 


Oh, the marvel and the need, 
Here and now! 

Make these words a living creed, 

Turning thought and will to deed, 

Earth will turn to heaven, indeed, 
Here and now. 


Pearly Mertings in 1912 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, Clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, at Wil- 
Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
Albert J. Brown, Clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 20th. Edward 
Mott, Clerk, 3734 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting. at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month trith. George H. 
Moore Clerk, Westfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Timothy 
Nicholson, Clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting at Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, Clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Five Years Meeting, at Indianapolis, 
Ind.. Tentn month 15th. James Wood, 
Clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month rs5th. Allen 
C. Thomas, Clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


d 
MILLINERY {peckily solicited 
M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 
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Alfalfa Valley Friends’ Settlement | 


SCOTT CITY, KANSAS 


Our Meeting House cost $15,761.32 Our Institute, to date, cost $5,764.64 
Our Manse es 5,024.22 Our Cement Brick Plant ‘* .- 2,512.16 


Raf 


We have no indebtedness. The above are all paid for. 

In addition to the above we have just received a gift of land valued at Twenty-five Thousand Dollars. 

It is expected to build the Friends’ Institute this year, which will cost over Twenty-five Thousand Dollars. 
There will be no debt. We own about six thousand acres of land in Alfalfa Valley, that is worth over Three 


Hundred Thousand Dollars. 


New Quaker Town—Shallow Water 


First extension of Alfalfa Valley Friends’ Settlement. 
In Alfalfa Valley, on the new railroad, eight miles south of Scott City. 


Have you learned about the Twenty-five Thousand Dollar gift to the Friends’ Home Missionary Association? 

Would you like to know of the business opportunities in the new Quaker town? As a Bank, Lumber Yard, 
Hardware, General Store, Agricultural Implements, Coal Business, Newspaper, Hotel, Telephone Business, Black- 
smith Shop, Well and Pump Business, Contractor for Alfalfa Seeding and Alfalfa Harvesting, etc. ? 

Are you interested in an opening for carpenters, brick masons, irrigators, stenographers, and common laborers? 

Would you care to have the full particulars about Electric Lights, Water Works, Irrigation, Alfalfa, Sugar 
Beets, Strawberries, Business Lots, Residence Lots, Five, Ten, and Twenty-acre Tracts, some of them adjoining 
the Townsite? How would a twenty-acre, irrigated home place, adjoining town, appeal to you? You can depend 
on an income of $100 per month from one of these. “Alfalfa Valley Notes,” published each month, gives full 
information as to all of the above and many other interests. We will be glad to send this little paper FREE, for 
one year, to any one who will send us their name and address. 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Scott City, Kansas. 
% 
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FARM MORTGAGES] Mar una, 


ON 1OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFES” Yarnall 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for § 


Gpnoorarny TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate.. 


f We collect and remit Interest wh MARY M. KITE 
P ect and remit interes! whareve’ . 
tmestors desire." Wit for booklet and lt. | MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN __ 1204 Filbert Street. - PHILADELPHIA 


ELLSWORTH AND JON Ri «40-68 S. 15th Street, Philadeiphic Bett Teernone, Filbert 56-96 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


LONGWOOD INN The Provident Life « Trust Co. 


Lake Cabbasseecantes Winthrop Centre, Maine 
Summer guests wanted. Large farm, OF PHILADELPHIA 
large rooms, large piazza, electric lights, Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 
bathroom, telephone, piano, etc. Best : 
boating, fishing and bathing. Free use of Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


boats. Write for booklet. Electric cars : e; : 
from Augusta. Terms, $10-$12 per week. Imsures Lives and Grants Annuities. Collects and Remits Incomes, 


Pays Interest on Deposits, Receipts without charge for 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, wills deposited, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upward 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 
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Wal we want, above all things, in this age is 

heartiness and holy simplicity; men who justify 
the impulse of grace in their hearts, and do not keep 
back by artificial clogs of prudence and false fear, or 
the sham pretences of fastidiousness and _ artificial 
These are they whom God will make his 
witnesses in all ages. They dare to be holy and 
dare just as readily to be singular. What God puts 
in them, that they accept; and when He puts a song, 
they sing it. They know Christ inwardly, and 
therefore stand for him outwardly. They endure 
hardships. They fight a fight. And these are the 
souls, my brethren, who will stand before God 
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The International Bible School Pexson 
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THIRD QUARTER. LESSON III. 


SEVENTH MONTH, 21, I9Q12. 


THE GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM. 
Mark 4: 26-32; MATTHEW 13: 33. 


GoLtpEN Text.—Thy kingdom come. 


Thy will be done in 


earth, as it is in heaven. Matt. 6: to. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Seventh month tsth. 


Mark 4: 26-32; Matt. 13: 33. 
Third-day. 


Growth of the kingdom. 


Not by force. I Kings 19: 1-14. 


Fourth-day. By moral influence. Mic. 4: 1-8. 
Fifth-day. Obstacles overcome. Zech. 4: I-Io. 
Sixth-day. Laborers in the kingdom. Matt. 20: 1-16. 


Seventh-day. Tolerance among workers. 


First-day. 


Time.— Autumn of A. D. 28. 


Place—By the seaside near Caper- 
naum. 


Parallel Passage—None for the par- 
able of the seed; Luke 13: 20, 21 for 
that of the leaven. 

It seems strange that the parable of 
the growth of the seed is only recorded 
by Mark; it follows so closely in thought 
the parable of the sower that it seems 
an almost necessary supplement to it. 
In that parable the seed—the Word— is 
sown and the destinies are set forth, 
but nothing is said about the method of 
growth, which is the theme in Mark’s. 
The sower is the same, the seed is the 
same, the field is the world. The prin- 
ciple which lies at the root of the par- 
able is that as the seed is adapted to the 
soil, so truth is adapted to the human 
heart. There may be minor differences 
in hearts as there are in soils but unless 
truth and hearts are fitted for one there 
would be no use in preaching the Word. 

26,27. “Sleep and rise night and day.” 
The picture of the farmer’s every-day 
life. He sows the seed and then goes 
on with his every-day life. He leaves 
the seed to the action of natural forces. 

28. ‘The earth beareth fruit of her- 
self.” “When man has done his part, 
the actual process_of growth is beyond 
his reach or comprehension; he must 
leave it to the apparently spontaneous 
action of the soil.” So after all that can 
be done by man has been done, the Gos- 
pel does its work,” not by startling 
Divine interpositions, but as grain ma- 
tures and seeds grow under the fostering 
influence of Divine Providence. “First 
the blade,” etc. This is a lesson too 
often forgotten. It is in the spiritual 
world as in the physical world there 
must be growth, and development. The 
rate may vary, but the fruit cannot 
come before the ear, or the ear before 
the blade. The richest, fullest, strong- 
est spiritual life is a result of growth 
and development. 

29. “When the fruit is ripe,” etc. 
R. V. Now the farmer has his turn 
again. He is to reap the harvest when 
the fruit permits. The parable is one 
of hope and encouragement. It teaches 
also that after all man can do, some 
things can only be done by God. Paul 
may plant and Apollos water, but it is 
God who so orders things that there 
will be fruit. 

31, 32. “Mustard seed.” Doubtless the 
common mustard of the gardens. This 
in Palestine, as on our Pacific Coast, 
grows into a shrub quite large enough 


Mark 9: 38-50. 


Conditions of leadership. John 13: 12-20. 


for birds to light upon. “Less than all 
the seeds.” Less than those in familiar 
use among the Jews. The lesson is the 
familiar one of from small beginnings 
come great results. No better illustra- 
tion can be given than the growth of 
Christianity itself. .Who could have an- 
ticipated that the teaching of One, sup- 
ported by a few disciples, despised by 
the Romans, and rejected by His own 
race, should become the greatest power 
in the history of the world, 

33. “Many such parables.’ These 
words show that Mark recognizes that 
many other parables were spoken which 
he does not record. Why he did not 
record more we cannot tell. Matt. 13: 
33. Close in connection of thought and 
teaching is the parable recorded by 
Matthew of “Leaven.” Leaven is an old 
name for yeast. The Jews regarded 
leaven as a source of corruption prob- 
ably from its causing fermentation and 
then putrefaction. It was on this ac- 
count it was excluded from sacrifices. 
The association of leaven with corrup- 
tion 1s also found among heathen nations. 
With the exception of this passage and 
the corresponding ‘passage in Luke 
(13: 20, 21), leaven is always used in 
the Bible in connection with something 
evil. As used by our Lord to illustrate 
the silent, pervasive influence of the 
kingdom of heaven there could scarcely 
be found a better symbol, or illustration. 

“The true renovation, that which God 
effects, is ever thus from the inward 
to the outward, it begins in the invisible 
spiritual world, though it ends not there; 
for there beginning, it yet fails not to 
bring about, in good time, a mighty 
change also in the outward and visible 
world.” 

The parable implies that the Christian 
must live in the world, for only thus 
can he come in contact with others. The 
leaven cannot work without contact. 
Human life must be touched at all 
points. “He is no Christian who either 
shuns society for fear of contamination, 
or when he goes into society leaves his 
Christianity behind him.” 


Sunday is the core of our civiliza- 
tion, dedicated to thought and reverence. 
—Emerson. 

* Ok Ok 


It takes a strong man to persist in an 
uphill course. Any one can start on 
such a course; the few and exceptional 
carry it out to the very end.—Sunday- 
School Times. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR SEVENTH MONTH 21, IQI2. 
CHRISTIAN COMMON SENSE. 
Prov. 4: I-9. 

DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
SEVENTH MONTH I5TH. 


II. Listen to the wise. Prov. 13: 
13-20. 

Ill. Profit by mistakes. I Cor. 10: 
5-12; 

IV. -Learn by example. Rom. 15: 
4, 5- 

V. Trust one that knows. Prov. 4: 
20-27. 


VI. Listen when God speaks. .Heb. 


ee 
VII. Shun all evil. I Thess. 5: 14-23. 


How is one’s common sense to be in- 
creased? 

What is the result if one lacks common 
sense? 

How do anger and sin destroy com- 
mon sense? ; 


POINTERS. 


We cannot have too much common 
sense, and it will increase with cultiva- 
tion. 

kk Ok 


We are often charged with a lack of 
common sense when the real fault is 
slothfulness—disinclination to use the 
common sense we already have. 

x Ok Ox 


Never is common sense more needed 
than in expressing our réligious convic- 
tions, and in planning and carrying for- 
ward Christian work. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Common sense is the genius of man- 
kind.—Guizot. 
*k Ok Ox 
Common sense bows to the inevitable 


and makes use of it—Wendell Phillips, 
* OK OK 


We should show at least as much 
judgment in Christian work as men do 
in every-day  business.—Mrs, 
Flower. f 

* Ok Ox 


Fine sense and exalted sense are not 
half so useful as common sense. Com- 
mon sense is the genius of our age.— 
Horace Greeley. 

kK Ok Ok 


Fine sense and exalted sense are not 
half as useful as common sense. There 
are forty men of wit for one man of 
sense. And he that will carry nothing 
about him but gold will be every day 
at a loss for readier change.—Pope. 

Kk Ok 


Common sense is the mind’s balance- 
wheel., It is level-headedness. It is the 
mind’s power of poise and adaptation, 
the subtle ability to say and to do the 
right thing. It, seeks to find and do the 
sane, plain, main things, and to pass 
by the vain things. Common sense is 
indeed a most uncommon sense.—E, W. 
Thornton. 


The statement is made that some 
£4 .000,000 were spent in four States for 
the expense of Presidential primaries. 
Tf this is to be the common history, we 
shall be more at the mercv of large 
wealth under the new plan than before. 


Edith 


eee ° 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 
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New England Yearly Meeting. 

New England Yearly Meeting met this year for 
the first time in its history at Oak Grove Seminary, 
Vassalboro, Maine. It was here at. Vassalboro that 
Quakerism was first planted in the extensive and 
beautiful region of the Kennebee Valley. Here, in 
1777, David Sands, of New York, started the fire 
burning, and many candles of the Lord have since 
been lighted from the blaze which he kindled in 
Remington Hobby’s house. 
a splendid hilltop, commanding a beautiful expanse 
of country, cleft by the river, variegated with hills 
and valleys, cultivated fields and ancient forests, and 
fringed along the horizon with distant mountains. 

As many as could do so lived in the seminary 
building, and a large number occupied comfortable 
tents erected on the hilltop. Tbe attendance was 
somewhat larger than is usual for the yearly meet- 
ing when it is held in Maine, and many who came 
attended it for the first time in their lives. There 
was a very encouraging number of young people, who 
seemed thoroughly to enjoy the occasion. There 
were few visiting ministers, but among them were 
David M. Edwards and A. Edward Kelsey, formerly 
for some years members of the yearly meeting, and 
a group of young men who are temporarily working 
in different localities throughout the yearly meeting. 
’ One of the impressive events of the session was 
the reading of the London general epistle for the 
present year. Its depth and scope and note of reality 
reached everybody, and made many_feel that seldom 


The seminary stands on 


in their lives had they heard or read such a remark- 
able Quaker document. This was followed by the 
reading of an unusually valuable summary of the 
American epistles, so prepared that it used practi- 
cally all the important material of all the epistles, 
and thus spread before the meeting a vivid panorama 
of the work and condition of all the corresponding 
In New England 


the epistle committee is a standing committee, and 


yearly meetings of the continent. 


it comes to the session with its summary all ready, 
and it is on duty from the beginning in the prepara- 
tion of outgoing epistles. 

The same care is not taken with the reports on the 
state of the Church. These as they come from the 


quarterly meetings are for the most part thin and 
poor and general. They give little insight into the 
state of affairs, and reveal a low estimate of what 
the life and work of a Church should be. Further- 
more, these subordinate reports were not put into 
a final summary until after they had been read in 
the meeting, so that the summary came at a later 
sitting, and even then it aroused no discussion. I 
have tried for years to awaken an interest in the 
state of the Church—but nothing ever comes of it. 
It should certainly be one of the main events in the 
yearly meeting 


particularly in a yearly meeting 
that is declining in numbers. What could be more 
important than a careful and penetrating study of 


But 


the whole matter occupies only a few minutes, and 


its condition and the discovery of remedies ? 


attention turns to more interesting subjects ! 

The statistics this year, however, give ground for 
real encouragement over the report one year ago. 
It 
is still a loss, but it is only half as much as that of 
the year before. The main source of the decline was, 
once more, the unequal relation between births and 


Then the net loss was 107; this year it was 53. 


deaths—the accounts showing only 23 births in a 
total membership of over 4,000. 

Both the boarding schools of the yearly meeting— 
the Moses Brown School and Oak Grove Seminary— 
The 
latter institution launched during the session a cam- 
paign to raise $100,000 for the seminary, and if 
this ambitious undertaking is carried through to suc- 


have had a prosperous and successful year. 


cess it will put this famous old school on a sure and 
solid footing, and it will give New England Yearly 
Meeting a splendid standing in the educational world. 

One thing which always brings joy and satisfac- 
tion to the members of this yearly meeting is the 
review of the work done in the Eli and Sibyl Jones 
Mission in Palestine. The report this year showed 
that the mission, with its schools, is effecting a pro- 
found influence on the coming generation of the peo- 
ple of the Holy Land, and that the Friends meeting, 
held in the village of Ramallah, is a center of 
spiritual life and power. The only regrettable 
feature in this connection is a slight falling off in 


contributions, but there remains a deep-lying loyalty 
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in the membership of the yearly meeting toward this 
child of its love and care, and we can predict that 


sufficient funds for its needs will be found. The |! 


work of the standing committees—peace, temperance, 
Bible schools, evangelistic activity and moral educa- 
tion—has progressed during the past year. The 
Bible schools are steadily improving in method, and 
if they reach their possible efficiency they will 


become, as they should, the nursery of the Church. 
- There was much helpful ministry and a number 
of valuable addresses given during the period of the 
meeting, while the solid character of the gathering, 
the unity of spirit, the growing interest in the 
spiritual work of the world and the increase of fel- 
lowship gave much encouragement both for the 
present and for the future. R. M. J. 


Current Events 


and Comments 


English Friends Report Their Missionary Efforts 


The English Friends Foreign Missionary Asso- 
ciation has again issued its annual report in a neat 
illustrated booklet. Instead of dealing separately 
with each branch of the work, as in previous reports, 
an attempt is here made to give the outstanding 
features of the year’s work and a bird’s-eye-view of 
the field, its progress, problems and _ possibilities. 

As many American readers remember, our English 
Friends are interested in five great fields—‘‘in the 
huge empires of India and China, in the two great 
islands of Ceylon and Madagascar, and in the land 
of our Lord’s earthly life.” They sum up the spirit 
of their work this year in the words of [Mr.] 
Temple—“‘for we are not merely here to convert a 
few souls or redress a few grievances; we are here 
to claim the world for Christ.” 

A very encouraging part of the report tells of the 
activities “At the Home Base’”—what has been done 
the past year to arouse interest among Friends, to 
prepare missionaries for the field, to care for the 
children of missionaries, ete. 

By way of suggesting what may be future lines of 
development for the work in this country, the para- 
graph on ‘‘Missionary Institutions” is worth quoting: 

ok dats happy gathering took place at 

Hitchin, on the occasion of the formal opening 

of “Lavender Croft,” the new home for the 

children of missionaries. * * * 

The preparation of missionaries is continued 
at “Kingsmead,” under a deepening sense of the 
vast importance of this branch of the work in 
relation to our share in missionary enterprise in 
the future. On Second month 3, 1912, the 
formal opening took place of the new ‘Kings- 
mead Hostel,? * * * Situated close to 
Kingsmead itself, it is admirably adapted for 
the use of our own men students, as well as 
those under the care of the Pemba and Home 
Mission Committees and other bodies. 


* 


Wilson Victorious in the Democratic Convention 


Third-day of last week the Democratic convention 
in Baltimore nominated Gov. Woodrow Wilson, of 
New Jersey, for President, and Gov. Thomas R. 
Marshall, of Indiana, for Vice- -president. The choice 
was effected only after a long contest. In the 


e 

beginning Speaker Clark had the largest following, 
and at one time received a majority vote in the con- 
vention. Gov. Wilson was second, with a scant third 
of the delegates, but he gained steadily until the end. 
When it became apparent that his nomination was 
inevitable, Representative Underwood’s name was 
withdrawn, and Speaker Clark released his sup- 
porters, so that’ Wilson was finally chosen by an. 
overwhelming vote. 

The feeling in the convention was scarcely less 
tense than that manifest at Chicago the previous 
week, but the outcome was very different. It is now 
generally conceded by all Democrats that their 
strongest candidate has been nominated. He enters 
the campaign with the united support of his party. 


* 


Another Accident in Aerial Navigation 


One of the saddest and most unexpected tragedies 
in the whole history of aerial navigation occurred 
last Third-day, when the dirigible balloon “Akron” 
exploded over the inlet at Atlantic City, letting its 
designer and owner, Melvin Vaniman, and four 
companions drop 500 feet into the sea. The men are 
supposed to have been instantly killed. 

Vaniman’s career as an aerial navigator has been 
a round of accidents. From the beginning of his 
ballooning experiences, however, he had implicit 
faith in the dirigible airship, and in spite of his 
previous ill luck he was one of the company that set 
out with Walter Wellman to cross the Atlantic in 
the “America” in Tenth month, 1910. Even the 
failure of this expedition did not cool his ardor, and 
his new balloon, the “Akron,” was constructed on 
much the same model as the “America.” Such 
persistence in the face of difficulty bespeaks a kind 
of heroism for which modern inventors deserve much 
credit. 


&* 
Reducing Infant Mortality in New York 


There are few more heartening developments than 
those in connection with the campaign to reduce 
infant mortality in New York City. Last year’s 
achievement of 1,200 fewer infant deaths than in 
1910 established a new record, but one that is 
already almost certain to be bettered by the close 
of 1912. <A year ago at this time 6,000 babies were 
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enrolled at 75 milk stations. Now 14,000 are being 
eared for at 88 stations. Nothing so shows the mag- 
nitude of the movement as the number of organiza- 
tions of one sort or another that are concerned in it. 
These reach a total of 150. For the most part they 
have done their work independently of one another, 
but efforts are being made, and successfully, to bring 
about co-operation. The most striking thing about 
the whole matter is the rapidity of its progress. It 
is safe to say that the combined endeavors in the 
direction of saving infant life during all the preced- 
ing centuries amount to less than those of the last 
few years. 


5d 
Attacking the Cold Storage Problem 


Indiana takes pride in having been the first State 
to pass a law regulating cold storage, and its law of 
1911 is to be made the basis of a model bill which 
will be submitted at the convention of the National 
Association of State and Federal Dairy and Food 
Commissioners, in session at Seattle this week. By 
the Indiana law articles of food may be kept in cold 
storage only nine months, but in the revised draft 
the time is extended to a year. Sanitary precautions 
~ are outlined, and special stress is put on the import- 
ance of a record showing the State authorities the 
total quantity of food in storage. The result will 
be, think the advocates of publicity, that corners in 
food will be made too unpopular to be safe. So long 
as the facts are kept a secret it is easy to pretend 
that there is a scarcity. But if an abundance were 
demonstrably on hand dealers would not dare to 
charge famine prices for fear of the rebellion of the 
ultimate consumer. 


& 


A New Pan-American Steamship Line 


Till the recent establishment of the Pan-American 
steamship line from New Orleans to Rio and Buenos 
Ayres, New York was the only American point of 
departure for South American ports. The new ven- 
ture is said to be meeting with such encouragement 
that new boats are likely soon to be put on. The 
promoters of Mississippi navigation are especially 

enthusiastic, and are planning to establish lines to 
the Orient as soon as the Panama Canal is open, 
which will give an all-water route from Mississippi 
Valley cities to the Far East. It is obvious that this 
will give far cheaper transport than the valley States 
have ever enjoyed, and if the new towboats for barges, 
with which the Government has been experimenting, 
achieve what is expected of them, there may be more 
of a revival of river navigation than at any time since 
the competition of the railroads began. 


% 
The Morrill Land Grant, Fifty Years After it | 


We have just passed the fiftieth anniversary of an 
event more important than many which are more 
loudly celebrated. On Seventh month 2, 1862, 
President Lincoln signed the Morrill land grant bill, 
which gave every State an agricultural college. 


Before that there had been several State universities, 
but this munificent grant of 10,000,000 acres of 
public land, to be divided among the States in pro- 
pomion to their representation in Congress, laid the 
foundation of the State university system which pre- 
vails in the newer parts of the country and has 
grown so tremendously in recent years. In the East, 
the need for colleges being already in large degree 
met, the State agricultural colleges have naturally 
been kept as a rule to their own field. But in the 
newer States they served for general education, and 
many of them have developed into great universities, 
new institutions in many cases being provided for the 
original purpose of agricultural instruction. The 
value to the country has been immeasurable. 


Bd 
An Object Lesson in Life-boat Drill 


When it was first asked by timid landlubbers why 
steamships did not have real lifeboat drills, it was 
at once explained by experts that the thing was im- 
practicable, and that it would make the passengers 
nervous. But when the “Martha Washington” 
touched -at the Azores the other day, a real test was 
made, and the results were excellent. In thirteen 
minutes after the alarm was sounded, all the boats, 
two to a pair of davits, were in the water, loaded with 
all the passengers and all of the crew who were not 
needed on board. It was a demonstration that under 
favorable conditions every soul could be taken off in 
a quarter of an hour or so, and it is likely that with 
repeated practice the time could be decreased. The 
“Martha Washington” is not, of course, an “Olym- 
pic” or “Imperator,” but she is a large boat, and’ this 
test indicates that the largest ships can be cleared of 
people more rapidly than the experts had believed 
possible. 


Bad 
Regulating Wireless at Sea 


England, Italy and Japan have now accepted the 
principle that ships must accept wireless messages 
from other ships whether they use the same system 
or not, and we may look for a universal adoption of 
this rule. Anything else would be intolerable. The 
world was lately shocked by the revelation of the 
danger that messages of vital importance might mis- 
carry through the jealousy of rival systems, and at 
sea it is indispensable that the full value of this most 
wonderful of modern inventions be utilized. On land 
there may be a division of -the field between com- 
peting inventions, but at sea no such division is 
possible, and the various systems must either co- 
operate or give way. The world’s communications 
cannot be held up by trade rivalries. 


The British Government has agreed to furnish 
the Marconi Company $3,000,000 with which to 
build five great wireless stations; Australia will sup- 
ply $500,000 for another station, and the six in 
connection with the station already established in 
Newfoundland will form a wireless circuit around 
the earth independent of cables. 
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The Forgiveness of Sin* 
BY STEPHEN HOBHOUSE. 


It is not far from the truth to assert that every 
normal thinking man or woman, whether professedly 
Christian or not, is conscious of a failure, more or 
less frequent, to obey an inward voice, whose absolute 
authority we all recognize under the various names 
of reason, duty, or conscience. We have all to admit 
that we often miss through our own fault the goals 
of our aspiration, that our will is too weak to carry 
out many of our good resolutions, that we fail utterly 
to realize much of our ideal of conduct. So far, at 
any rate, we all plead guilty to the fact of sin, 

And this almost universal sense of moral failure 
surely implies that each one of us recognizes, how- 
ever vaguely, the real existence of a perfect moral 
ideal. If our sense of wrong-doing is not mere illu- 
sion, there must be a perfect purity that is wronged 
by our uncleanness, a perfect love that is wounded 
by our selfishness, a perfect energy that puts our 
indolence to shame, a perfect truthfulness to which 
we are false, a perfection of goodness which we 
dishonor. 

And this perfect ideal must be a living lecaltet 
more real and alive than the most lovable “object of 
the outward world. It cannot be a mere imaginary 
abstraction, flimsy and unreal as compared with the 
visible creatures whom we recognize as so well worthy 
of our admiration; otherwise our hearts can hardly 
find a lasting satisfaction in paying to this ideal the 
deep reverence which we instinctively feel to be 
its due. 

Where in the outward world do we find the most 
real expressions of these moral perfections—purity, 
love, courage, truthfulness? Without a doubt, in the 
persons whom we have known and loved. In fact, it 
is doubtful whether, outside the region of personality, 
these virtues can be thought of as having any real 
existence, for their existence depends upon that 
of an intelligent will free to choose between the 
higher and the lower. We are therefore naturally 
led to believe in some perfect: personality, infinitely 
higher and grander than our limited personalities, 
in whom the perfections of purity, of love, of right- 
eousness, exist as qualities, just as these virtues exist 
in a more or less faulty degree in the noblest human 
beings that we know. ‘There are very many of us 
today who are rightly not content to accept a religion 
which is given to us solely on the authority of an 
infallible book or an infallible church. And it is 
along lines of thought similar to those which I have 
just akatahed that some of us at least are rediscovering 
in the region of our own experience the personal 
God who was such a tremendous reality to the writers 
of our Bible. . 

Let us now retrace our steps somewhat and con- 
sider again the appalling contrast between the perfect 
life, as it can be imagined, and our own imperfect 
lives weighed down with failure and sinfulness; 


* Read before the “Haverford Summer School,” Seventh 
month 1, 1912. 


social outcast and the criminal. 


the contrast is glaring enough, even though our only 


vision of the heavenly ideal is in the clouded mirror 
of our own souls. To all who hate that which is 
evil, to all who care about purity and lovingkindness 
and devotion to duty, the problem of problems is 
surely to keep a firmer hold of these ideals, how to 
raise ourselves from the morass of moral failure, how 


to cleanse our hearts from the sickening sense of 


shame and guilt which such failure leaves behind. 

To some of us, and especially to those who are 
young and whose lives have been sheltered from the 
grosser temptations, such words may seem to over- 
state the case. But there can be no overstatement to 
any who have known and realized what it is by one’s 
own grievous error to bring misery into the life of 
another; there can be none to any who have come 
into intimate contact with the atmosphere of moral 
contamination in which thousands of our less for- 
tunate neighbors have to grow up and live. To me, at 
any rate, such a two-fold vision of sin has brought 
with it the consciousness that the seeds of the worst 
evil lurk in our most trifling errors and indulgences. 
Rooted within my natural man is the inherited ten- 
deney to the different forms of lust and malice, 
which it would only need the fostering environment 
to develop to the pitch at which we see them in the 
And not a day can 
pass without my being more or less vividly conscious 
of the accumulation-of numberless small acts of dis- 
obedience which cry aloud every evening for can- 
cellation.. How many of us, when we examine our- 
selves, have to confess to a similar faultiness in our 
daily life which bears witness to our bondage to the 
power of evil! 

I have then to admit the awful reality of the out- 
rage which I inflict upon the law of love and purity 
written on my heart. Is there any way appointed 
to. me to recover my lost popriton, to come into 
harmony again with this law ? 

When any sacred human relatidbship has’ been 
outraged, there are two great processes, both of which 
must be carried to completion before the breach can 
be healed. We call the process, which is the concern . 
of the injurer, penitence (giving to this term its 
most extended scope), and the process, which is the 
concern of the injured one, we call forgiveness. Let 
us now attempt to analyze very briefly the meaning 
of these two ideas of penitence and forgiveness, 
keeping in our minds the picture of some outraged 
relationship—the picture, say, of a child who has 
brought disgrace on a loving parent by a reckless 
career of crime, or of a husband who has broken his 
wife’s heart by selfishness and cruelty. 

Penitence (or repentance) is a very complex soul- 
process—far more complex than forgiveness, which 
should only be the expression of unchanging love. 
But penitence, if it is to be complete, involves a 
whole revolution, and, as such, has various stages. 
There must come first the dawning recognition of the 
fault, and the remorse, which at the outset may be 
little more than a shrinking from the inevitable 
punishment. But this remorse must change into a 
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genuine sorrow over the sin as distinct from its 
punishment, into a sense of guiltiness which contains 
in it the germ of passionate desire for a true amend- 
ment of heart. And the desire for amendment must 
prove its genuineness by bringing with it a willing- 
ness to pay the full toll of suffermg and reparation, 
and a hatred of the sin, which shows itself in the 
persistent effort to avoid a repetition of it. 

Perfect penitence can only result if the offender 
is willing and ready to enter again into full harmony 
not only with the person whom he has wronged, but 
also with the moral law which he has broken. The 
perfect penitent must so loathe and reject his sin 
that he can separate himself entirely from it and 
reidentify himself with righteousness. 

This is the first point which I want to establish, 
that perfect penitence involves a complete reidenti- 
fication of the man who has sinned with the holiness 
which he has outraged. 

Let us now turn to forgiveness. It is commonly, 
but erroneously, supposed that to be forgiven means 
chiefly, or even solely, to escape punishment. True 
forgiveness, whether human or divine, has, to my 
mind, little or nothing to do with the remission of 
punishment or suffering. Man must reap a large 
part at least of what he has sown; sin always and 
inevitably brings suffering to the smner. When we 
are called to sit in judgment over the sins of a 
fellow-creature, we have indeed to decide whether we 
are to make ourselves the instruments of that penal 
suffering, or rather to leave it to the course of the 
eternal justice. But, where we love, we can forgive 
as readily whether we remit or whether we inflict 
the punishment. Forgiveness is a thing of the heart; 
it implies that we continue to feel towards the sinner 
the same lovingkindness that we would have shown 
if the sin had not been committed. The mother takes 
the prodigal again to her heart; the injured friend 
confides once more in the betrayer of his trust. 

Again, perfect forgiveness is incomplete without 
~a response on the part of the forgiven. This is not 
clearly seen perhaps where the relationship is not an 
intimate one; and yet, when Jesus forgave His mur- 
derers from the Cross, did not their unrepentant 
hearts leave a broken are in the circle of His love ? 
But for our present argument it is the most intimate 
type of human relationship which gives us the 
analogy we need, for we know that the relationship 
between the soul and God—between ourselves and the 
law of perfection that we outrage—is far more inti- 
mate than the closest human tie. _ 

The injured mother, the wronged wife, will know 
well that there will be something lacking in her for- 
giveness unless the object of her love is entirely 
repentant, is resolute to put away from him utterly 
the evil thing that is separating them and to come 
again into harmony with the law of righteousness as 
well as with her own purity and love. The forgive- 
ness of a-mother can only be consummated in the 
willing return of the fallen child into tender fellow- 
ship with the pure being on whom she has brought 
shame and wrong; and the wife cannot take her 


husband again to her heart in any real sense unless 
his penitential rejection of the intruding sin is 
complete. 

And so, too, our penitence, like our forgiveness, 
is felt to be sadly incomplete unless the person whom 
‘we have wronged is willing to forgive us, to receive 
us back into the old position of love and trust. In 
a word, the reconciliation of injurer and injured 
involves both a full penitence on the part of the one, 
and a full forgiveness on the part of the other. 

To sum up, perfect forgiveness is only possible as 
an answer to perfect penitence. And perfect peni- 
tence, we have seen, means the complete reidentifica- 
tion of the sinner with the righteousness against 
which he has sinned. 

Let us now return to the relationship between God 
and the sinful soul, remembering that when we speak 
of “God” we mean primarily that perfection of love, 
purity, and righteousness which is wronged and 
wounded by our moral failures. 

Many of our sins are in no direct sense sins against 
any human personality; and this in itself seems to 
indicate that the perfection which we outrage is 
something personal. For the fact of our penitence 
surely implies that there is someone who will for- 
give and reinstate us in his love. It is hard for a 
man. to be penitent towards the sun and stars or 
towards an abstract absolute. Human _ penitence 
implies the forgiveness of some divine Person, just 
as the love and forgiveness of God is not perfected 
except in the full penitence of man. The most 
touching and exquisite expression of this truth is in 
the parable of the prodigal son. Neither penitence 
nor forgiveness were complete until the son came to 
his father with the words of repentance on his lips, 
and the father ran and fell on his neck and kissed him. 

Can we now advance a step further and lay down 
that the sole and sufficient condition of God’s full 
forgiveness is our full penitence? This seems to be 
the clear and simple lesson of the parable; and it 
seems to follow necessarily from our human anal- 
ogies and from the very essence of forgiveness. If 
we are fully penitent, God will not and can not refuse 
full forgiveness. The penitent soul is embraced by 
the forgiving God; the circle is complete in itself; 
there is no need of or room for any third term, any 
Mediator, any Intercessor. Our thoughts at once 
supply the obvious inference. If this be so, the whole 
conception of the Atonement of Jesus Christ may be 
dismissed as a theological fiction. 

But has our analysis of perfect penitence gone 
deep enough? Is full penitence, is the complete 
annihilation of sin, so simple and easy a thing to win 
and make lasting as the parable of the prodigal son 
might by itself lead us to suppose? Do not our hearts 
tell us that for some reason or other our own efforts 
after a complete penitence, are sadly baffled and 
unfruitful ? 

Let us retrace our steps. Perfect penitence, as we 
have seen, involves not only a full recognition of the 
guilt of sinning and a willing acceptance of its toll 
of suffering and punishment, but an absolute separa- 
tion from the past sin, and, consequently, an increased 
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capacity to resist the present temptation. We cannot 
be satisfied unless our moral strength has repaired 
every ravage that our fall has made in it. The 
growth of a healthy body can so neutralize a wound 
that the only permanent effect is a faint and harmless 


scar to remind us of the trial that we have passed. 


through. So, if we are to assert with truth our 
reidentification with the outraged law of God, we 
must have neutralized our moral wounds in a similar 
way: the guilt of the past must be blotted out; the 
power of the temptation in the present must be 
weakened at least, if not utterly vanquished. 

Can anyone at all sensitive to the reality of evil 
claim to have won in his own strength such a victory ¢ 
I doubt it, for I believe that an investigation of the 
ascertained laws of psychology will prove that a 
. complete recovery of this kind is impossible in the 
course of what we call nature. The law of habit 
requires that a fault once committed leaves behind it 
an increased tendency to repeat the same fault. 
Whether it be a violent outburst of passion, or a 
constantly accumulating drift of small weaknesses, 
in either event a flaw is started, a track is left in 
the soul which no mere efforts of our own will can 
ever quite obliterate and which may widen indefi- 
nitely and bring us to ruin. Each succeeding wheel 
slips with greater ease into the ever-deepening rut 
sunk by the first wheel in the ill-paved road. We are 
not indeed morally responsible for the assaults of 
temptation, as we are for our fall before them; but 
a fall before any temptation has always a tendency 
to increase the virulence of that temptation next time 
it assails us, and for this increased virulence we are 
responsible. The drunkard, the gambler, the miser, 
are only extreme instances of enslavement to the 
forces of evil habit; many of us might have fallen 
equally low had we not been sheltered by our happier 
environment. And I believe that almost every virtu- 
ous and thoughtful man or woman who is not a 
victim to self-deception could tell you of acts of folly 
which have left a stain never quite blotted out by 
any effort of their own will, of little weaknesses 
which have hardened into fetters and hampered their 
freedom and their capacity for service. By a con- 
stant effort of will we can, under favorable circum- 
stances, minimize the drag and pull of past sin, but 
we can never by ourselves destroy it altogether. The 
ineradicable fact of the sin itself is fatal to any com- 
plete recovery such as perfect penitence demands. 
By a strange paradox it would appear as if such ideal 
penitence could only be within the reach of the per- 
sonally sinless, who, by some moral miracle, might 
pass through the experience of sin without contracting 
its taint. 

(To be continued.) 


Let parents, then, bequeath to their children not 
riches, but the spirit of reverence.—Plato. 


If you wish to be like a little child, study what a 
little child could understand—nature; and do what 
a little child could do—love.—Kungsley. 


Friends in Georgia 
BY JULIA 8S. WHITE. 


(Concluded. ) 


The next (1783) serious offense (and, in reading 
the records, it is offenses which one learns rather than 
excellencies) circles around one Joseph Maddocks, 
and his misdemeanor is thus stated: “and likewise 
information being received of his mismanagement of 
part of a donation from Friends in England which 
he was in part intrusted with, in not honestly dis- 
charging the trust reposed in him.” Of course the. 
Friend was disowned, but not until his offense had 
made a stir in Philadelphia and in Charleston. The 
first hint of the trouble comes from a statement from 
the Western standing committee to the monthly meet- 
ing, as follows: “being informed by Friends in 
Philadelphia and also by representatives from 
Wrightsborough in Georgia that some person or per- 
sons there in membership with us hath drawn on 
Friends in London for a considerable sum of money 
without the concurrence of the body of Friends.” 
Of course Friends were warned not to use “any part 
thereof,” much as they needed help after the devasta- 
tion which the war had engendered. The standing 
committee further asserts that ‘there is a charitable 
donation lying in the hands of Isaac Peace in 
Charles Town which our Friends in England have. 
lodged there for the relief of suffering Friends in 
South Carolina and Georgia,” and they at once set 
about to see that the Charleston donation is equitably 
and judiciously used. In the meanwhile Charleston 
Friends have become stirred upon the matter, and 
“Daniel Silsby in Charleston” writes to have an 
account of the funds “‘which fell into the hands of 
Joseph Maddocks,” and a committee is appointed 
which reports that ‘‘they have so far complied with 
their appointment as to transmit him as full an 
account thereof as they were capable of,” and so 
the struggle of Wrightsboro Friends against embez- 
zlement is adjusted as best they can. But the end 
is not yet, for, some months later, two visiting 
Friends, Aaron Lancaster and Thomas Massey, 
“expressed their desire to have a conference with the 
active members of this meeting and Joseph Mad- 
docks” which conference resulted in the reinstate- 
ment of Joseph Maddocks as a member after he had 
presented his ‘‘former paper of condemnation with 
some small additions.” 

Another interesting item in the matter of fair and 
square dealing is in the case of Jonathan Sell. It 
seems he had been trustee “for the tract of land 
known by the name of Cowpen.” He asks to remove 
his right of membership to Deep River. The meet- 
ing withholds his certificate with this assertion: 
“they are unanimously agreed in judgment that he 
ought to give a’clear conveyance of his trust to the 
Friends appointed for that service without any 
equivocation or reserve.” This action so displeased 
Jonathan Sell that he appealed to the quarterly meet- 
ing, which rendered judgment as follows: “After 
hearing both parties * * * do give it as our sense 
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and judgment that Jonathan Sell * * * act as 
they think best for the tract of land * * * and 
upon his so doing they convey his right of member- 
ship according to his request.” About six months 
thereafter (1785, Ninth month) the meeting grants 
the certificate for the wife Sarah and two sons, and 
there occurs the parenthesis, ‘‘(the obstruction of his 
still remaining), and it is not until (1787, Third 
month) comes the statement: ‘‘The obstructions which 
heretofore detained Jonathan Sell’s certificate being 
now so far removed that it can be granted.” 

Quite a similar case occurs with one Jesse Webb, 
who wished to be transferred to Center, but whom 
Friends found “had not dealt candidly” with a 
neighbor, though the “obstructions” were” finally 
removed. 

Thus far we have dealt with the Wrightsboro meet- 
ing in a very concrete way, and there remains yet 
to state a few impressions gained by reading the 
minutes. During the time of which we have record 
(1773-1793) the tide is still flowing southward, 
though there were quite a number who went to Deep 
River or Cane Creek or Bush River or Center just 
about the close of the Revolutionary War. In the 
last three years. of which we have record there were 
only five certificates of removal, and that represented 
only five individuals, not five families. With all this 
seemingly gathered force there is a distinct absence 
of the spirit of expansion which is so very apparent 
in the more northern meetings of the South at that 
time. In all the twenty years there is just one other 
meeting held beside the one at Wrightsboro, and that 
only a few summer months during but two summers. 
Another absence is that not a single minute is 
granted any member of the meeting for religious 
service. One only of any kind is given, and that 
is for a Friend from Pennsylvania who is going back 
to look after his “‘affairs.”” That they had no minister 
in the meeting seems likely. One Daniel Williams 
is considered by the monthly meeting for that. sta- 
tion with a proper recommendation to the quarterly 
meeting, but the matter seems to have been lost sight 
of some way; at any rate no record seems to sub- 
stantiate the belief that he was made a minister. 

As to the troubles of these people, there is, of 
course, the usual ones of ‘‘marrying out” and of 
“bearing arms,” of “dancing and frolicing,” but there 
also. seems an unusual aomunt of trouble in regard to 
“stolen goods” or connivance with the same, though 
their struggle for honor and honesty. in business 
relations as a meeting is heroic. Only two cases came 
up in the twenty years where there are poor to be 
looked after, first in the case of two “ancient” people, 
Richard and Sarah Moore, and at their request, 
the meeting seeming to incur no expense. The 
second is one Sarah Bunting, for whom Sarah Cloud 
is paid several pounds for “nursing and boarding her 
till her death.” To the credit of these Friends, there 
is a marked absence of the complaint so frequent in 
many other meetings of. “taking too much strong 


drink.” 


An interesting character who figures quite a little 
in the minutes is Camm Thomas. He seems to have 
been a thoroughgoing business man, brings his reports 
promptly, and is a figure in most important commit- 
tees in the later years. This youhg man was the 
only son of Rebecca Thomas, who went to Wrights- 
boro from Pennsylvania. There were several 
daughters. Our friend “married out,’ and Friends 
visited him once, and despite his prominence he was 
not going to say he was sorry “he had married a 
wife.” The minute states that Friends, being dis- 
posed to deal tenderly with him, continue the matter. 
Finally our friend Thomas is willing ‘‘to leave the 
matter to the meeting to proceed as they think best,” 
and then offers a paper of condemnation of his 
outgoing. 

That Wrightsboro was not an aggressive meeting 
is almost certain. That it had a membership of over 
one hundred during its history can be judged with 
a good degree of accuracy. Its isolation and the . 
absence of ministers in the meeting may both account 
for this, as well as the troublous times during which 
it existed. 

Wrightsboro was always a part of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting, being set off by Bush River Monthly 
Meeting, sanctioned by Western Quarterly Meeting. 
When Western Quarterly Meeting was divided 
(1788), Wrightsboro was a part of the new quarter 
formed, 7. e., New Garden; and again, when this 
quarter was divided. (1792), Wrightsboro was made 
a part of the new quarter than formed, 7. e., Bush 
River. 

The existence of Bush River Quarterly was of short 
duration ; it was laid down in 1807, and New Garden 
took back the monthly meetings belonging thereto. 
By consulting other records we know that Wrights- 
boro Monthly Meeting existed in 1801. In 1803, 
Eleventh month, *Chonly Cook, that star of South 
Carolina Quakerism, returned a minute from 
Wrightsboro. In 1805 Georgia is still included in 
the opening minute of the yearly meeting. In 1806, 
First month, Bush River Monthly Meeting appoints 
a committee “to inspect into their capability of hold- 
ing meetings to the honor of Truth and reputation of 
our Society * * * considering the state of the 
meetings for worship in Georgia.” This would seem 
to indicate that the business meeting no longer existed. 
Again, in Fourth month of the same year, the matter 
of “selling all the waste meeting-houses and land”’ is 
authoribed, but their report did not include the 
property at Wrightsboro. 

Certainly Wrightsboro Monthly Meeting did not 
exist in Fifth month, 1806, for Bush River grants 
certificates of removal for the family of William 
Farmer, Jr., “from Georgia,” and again, in Ninth 
month, ‘Nathan Maddocks from Georgia”; and thus 
we lose sight of Friends in Georgia. 

As to where these Friends removed it is not hard 
to determine. In the early days, Cane Creek, Deep 
River and Center, with a few scattered ones to Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania, made up the exodus. That 
the real exodus which caused the decay of, the meet- 
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ing was to Miami, Ohio, is almost a certainty, but that 
this exodus was almost in droves can be surmised by 
the way in which certificates are granted in Bush 
River. 

By 1807 the yearly meeting’s opening minute does 
not ae A Georgia, so we can but suppose that the 
little colony had well nigh disappeared at that time. 

Incidentally many names have already been given, 
and among the W rightsboro Friends were surnames 
elsewhere prominent. in Quaker annals. 
already mentioned are to be found Mendenhalls, 
Butlers, Stubbs, Hart, Green, Atkinson, Embre, 
Nordyke, Phelan, Watson and Dixon. 

That there is no Friends meeting in Georgia at 
the present time is true; at least ‘North Carolina 
Friends have no meeting there. Two or more fami- 
lies of Friends are Wine in the State, and one of 
our ministers has recently moved to the State. He 
writers lo ae > hope soon to have a Friends 
meeting in South Georgia.” 

Energetic and hopeful as this sounds, we believe 
the road is long and far to the time w hen the opening 
minute of our yearly meeting shall again include 
“Georgia.” Not but that Friends have a message 

for the people of that State, but the education of 
the people both in the present and in past generations 
has not tended toward Quakert ism. 

Should there. be a turn in the tide, God grant 
that somewhere Friends be ready to meet it with 
vigor, with earnestness, with dignity and with power. 


Guilford College, N. C. 


Missionary Bepartment 


Commencement at Penn Institute. 
BY RAYMOND S. HOLDING. 


It was my good fortune to be present last night 
at the commencement exercises of Penn Institute 
and to witness the splendid program prepared for 
the occasion. The graduating class consisted of two 
young: ladies, Abigail Ginsites: the daughter of Don 
Santiago, the aged minister of the church that died 
near one year ago, the other, Margarita Aleman, 
being from Aldama. They are both bright and 
promising girls, and delivered their respective theses 
in a creditable manner, the titles being “The Rela- 
tion Between the Home and the School” and ‘The 
indispensable Elements of Complete Intellectual 
culture.” The meeting-house, while quite commodi- 
ous, was well filled with attentive listeners. No 
pains were spared to make the program impressive. 

After the exercises by the graduates, the bacca- 
laureate sermon was delivered by Heliodaro Pure, a 
minister of the Presbyterian Church in Saltillo. His 
discourse was solid and well suited to the occasion, 
strong emphasis being placed upon the value of 
Christian training in the lives of those that would 
be the most useful citizens. 

The gathering was graced by the presence of the 
ex-Governor of the State and also the State Super- 
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intendent of Public Instruction. The latter presented 
the diplomas to the graduates and made very fitting 
remarks referring to the greatness of the calling into. 
which they were entering and to the responsibility 
that rested upon them, saying that theirs was even 
perhaps of quite as much, if not more, importance 
than that of the minister, because the teacher pre- 
pares the foundation upon which the other must 
build. 

The program was interspersed with appropriate 
music. The oceasion certainly marks one year more 
of victories. One can but feel that the year has been 
crowded well full of sacrifices and labor. 

We regret that [Miss] Pickett was obliged to be — 
absent because of her father’s death. [Mr.] and 
[ Mrs.|] Tice and [Miss] Emma Reeder will soon be 
off for a brief furlough after nearly seven years of 
continuous labor. They will spend the time in study 
in the United States. [Miss] Lee will remain and 
hold up the banner just as far as her strength will 
permit. 

This morning the hurry and flurry and the min- 
gled gladness and sadness peculiar to commencement 
and vacation time is noticeable. The sixty young 
mien and women that go out to almost as many homes, 
villages and ranches are taking with them new-born 
hopes and aspirations, each and every one inevitably 
being made stronger and better for having been here. 
May-we trust that the hinderances that may come 
up between now and Ninth month 1st that would 
tend to mar the success of the cause here may all be 
turned to account for good. 

Genaro G. Ruiz, the young Christian worker here, 
and myself start ae morning for an evangelisti¢ 
campaign throughout as large a portion of the terri- 
tory corresponding to Friends as we will be able to 
cover. We will, no doubt, be in the homes of some 
of the pupils both of the boys’ and the girls’ colleges. 

The political situation, while not altogether flat- 
tering, does not promise to be radically changed 
either for better or worse within the next few days. 
There are frequent uprisings of small groups of 
“‘malcontentos” in the southwestern part of the State 
at some of the places we will visit, but we hope that 
we will not meet with any interference, but rather 
that “‘all things may work together for good to those 
that love God and seek to do His will.” 


Notes of Evangelistic Tour. 


Genaro Ruiz and I are on the road. We have had 
favorable weather so far, excepting the excessive heat. 
The drought is one of the trying features. It has 
not rained for nearly a year. About Llera the cattle 
are dying of starvation at the rate of about ten per 
day. We had good meetings at Llera with definite 
results, also went to three ranchos near there and 
had meetings at each place. 

We are now in the part where there have been 
some serious political troubles. The jail at Xicotencel 
was crowded with prisoners. The soldiers arrived 
with seven more while we were there. _ About Ocampo 
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and Gomez Farias the rebels have been dealing 
severely with all the disorderly, killing more than 
forty. We visited the jail and found some of our 
people there, thouglr we learned that they were more 
than likely not implicated in the uprising. 

We are having some good opportunities to speak 
to people about their souls salvation, and on no 
occasion have we been refused a hearing. Already 
we have had the pleasure of preaching Christ to 
families that have never known Him. Along with 
the pleasure have come some trying occasions, the 


question of food for ourselves and rations for the 
horses being not the least. We have now reached 
Canvas, about fifty miles from the railroad, and are 
at the home of one of the boys that has been in the 
institute at Victoria. There are about seven hun- 
dred people here, so we hope to have a good meeting 
tonight. We go to Magiscatzin tomorrow, and on 


_ south. 


Some tell us that about Ocampo there are some 
serious political complications, but as our mission 
is one of peace we do not fee] alarmed. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


Sylvester Jones, Gibara, Cuba, expects to be in the United | cost between $25,000 and $30,000, and subscriptions have 


States soon. His wife and family are already in Iowa. 


* Ok Ok 


New England Yearly Meeting sent the following delega- 
tion to the Five-Years Meeting: Rufus M. Jones, Walter S. 
Meader, Seth K. Gifford, Mary Paige, Charles M. Woodman, 
Wilbur K. Thomas, Clara W. Mumford, Elihu Grant and 
Harry R. Hole. 

— Se 

Sarah E. Gray Morse, wife of Augustus F. Morse, Hal- 
lowell, Maine, recently passed away, after an illness of some 
months. She was an active worker in the church and in many 
activities for moral betterment. She was a tender, faithful 
wife and an ideal mother. 

* * * 

The Adult Schools in and near Philadelphia held their 
annual picnic on the Haverford College campus the afternoon 
of the 29th ult. The weather was ideal until evening when 
a “thunder shower” came up. Members of the schools and 
their families attended and much enjoyed the outing, games 
and refreshments. 

x * x 

Our veteran friend, David Tatum, will be eighty-nine years 
of age the 12th inst. He is in very poor health, and is con- 
fined to his room, and cannot write to his many friends as he 
used to do. He suffers no pain, and is peacefully waiting the 
summons Home. It would cheer him greatly if his friends 
would give him a postal shower for his birthday. 

£20k oe 

If previous plans have not been altered, Arthur Chilson 
and family are now on their way home on furlough from the 
Africa Industrial Mission. They were to sail from Mombasa 
the 17th ult., and are expected to arrive in this country next 
week. In a recent letter Arthur Chilson says: “This is one 
of the trials of our lives to have to leave here now with so 


few to carry on the work.” 
x * * 


At the recent Republican primary for Clinton County, Ohio, 
the following persons were nominated, which has usually 
been equivalent to an election: Levi Mills, probate judge; 
Prof. O. J. Thatcher, representative to the legislature; Richard 
C. Greene, county treasurer; Joseph Doan, county prosecuting 
attorney; Harry Gaskill, county auditor; Zene Hadley, county 
commissioner. All the above are members of the Friends. 

* %* * 

The Penn College Bulletin, for Sixth, month is devoted to 
a discussion of the proposed new yearly meeting-house at 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. This meeting-house is to serve as a place 
for holding yearly meeting and for the use of the local meet- 
ing and students at Penn College. The proposed building will 
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already been sufficient to warrant the committee in going for- 
ward with the work. 


* kK * 


The current number of the Friends Oriental News is de- 
voted to the life and work of Dr. Lucy A. Gaynor, Nanking, 
China. As will be remembered, Dr. Gaynor fell a victim of 
typhus fever Fourth month 21st last. Her departure was a 
very severe blow to the Friends Mission at Nanking.. She 
was the head physician at the Friends Hospital there and an 
instructor in the Union Nurse School, of which she was the 
founder. The hospital is now in charge of Dr. Djang, Dr. 
Gaynor’s first assistant. Both for reasons of the large hos- 
pital work and because of the Nurse School, there is great 
need for a foreign doctor to take her place. 


* KK * 


Children’s day was observed at Monkton Ridge, Vt., the 
23d ult. The house was prettily decorated and well filled with 
people. The 25 or 30 children rendered their parts almost 
perfectly under the efficient leadership of Daisy Russell and 
Carrie and Callie Miles. Florence Hallock, of Milton, N. Y., 
was the efficient organist. - The children were advised to have 
a cheap Bible or New Testament, which they could mark. 
Then they were told the story of the woman who placed 
the letters T. and P against many texts in her Bible. When 
asked what it meant, she replied that they had been tried and 
proven true in her experience. They were also told of 
Elizabeth Fry, the indefatigable worker in prison reform, who 
was often called the “Uncrowned Queen of England.” 

*x* -*K * 


From three to five hundred Friends attended the various 
sessions of the week-end conference at the Haverford Sum- 
mer School, the 30th and gist ult. 

Among them were Friends from Baltimore, Kansas, New 
England and North Carolina Yearly Meetings, also a dele- 
gation of Young English Friends and a goodly number from 
The theme of the conference was “The 
Quaker Message.” All felt it was a kind of life that had to 
be expressed in living rather than in definitions and formal 
declarations. It was frequently referred to as “Pure Chris- 
tianity.” 

ok * x 

A correspondent in the Interchange writing of “The Pass- 
ing of Black Creek Meeting House,” says: “For a great 
many years there has been an established meeting at the 
above-named point, about seven miles from Franklin, Va. 
Under these same old trees, George Fox and many noted 
early Friends preached the Gospel. Many incidents in con- 
nection with the Civil War might be related as centering 
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around these parts. However, of especial interest at this 
time is what the writer pleases to term “The Passing of 
Black Creek Meeting House.” We are thankful it is only 
the house, as in the near future Black Creek Friends will 
move into their new commodious and cheerful building at 
Sedley, a new railroad town, one mile distant. The passing 
on this occasion is not because of indifference or lack of 
interest, but a real revival of concern for the future pros- 
perity of the meeting and the Lord’s work in these parts. 
The quarterly meeting held in the old meeting-house Fifth 
month 25th was the last gathering to convene there. 
xy ae 


A correspondent in The Friend (London) writes as follows 
concerning “Old Jordan’s Farm”: 

“This enlarged and reconstructed farmhouse will shortly be 
ready for occupation, and the opening will take place on the 
afternoon of Saturday, July 13th. Particulars will be found 
in an advertisement in this issue. Dr. J. Rendel Harris, 
Director of Studies at Woodbrooke Settlement, will formally 
open the building, and Professor Silvanus Thompson has 
also promised to speak. It is hoped that Friends from Lon- 
don and the South of England will testify by their presence 
the value they attach to the provision of a Guest House in 
this neighborhood so closely associated with the beginnings 
of Quakerism. 

In carrying out the work needed to fit the house for its 
new use, care has been taken to preserve the old houseplace 
in which it is natural to suppose the meetings of Friends took 
place when faithfulness to conviction entailed persecution and 
loss. A dynamic faith will always be instinct with this same 
spirit, and the founding of the new Guest House will be 
justified in so far as it evokes this element in Quaker life.” 

eo ky 


Zimri M. Hadley, son of Thomas L. and Sarah M. Hadley, 
whose obituary appears this. week, was born in Morgan 
County, Ind., Third month 27, 1849. In 1865-he moved with 
his parents to Dallas County, Iowa. Here in Eighth month, 
1871, he was united in marriage with Sarah A. Mendenhall, 
with whom he moved to Kansas the following year. In 
Jewell County they spent all but one year of their married 
life. He was converted in childhood, and has taken an 
active interest in the work of the church all his life. In 
1898 he was recorded a minister, and has been a faithful 
messenger of the Cross. He has exercised a constant care 
for his children for both their spiritual and intellectual wel- 
fare, so that all of them are active Christians and all received 
academic training. His interest did not end with his family, 
but went out to the entire community. No movement for the 
good of his neighborhood lacked his heartiest approval and, 
so far as possible, his support. He was a member of the 
Board of Directors of Northbranch Academy from the time 
of its organization until his death. He has served his meet- 
ing in an official capacity nearly all his active career. He 
was an inspiration to old and young. No one who knew 
him but that will feel the loss, 

Cpt Pee’ 

The annual meeting of the Friends Historical Society (Lon- 
don) was held during Yearly Meeting in Manchester, Eng,, 
Alfred Neave Brayshaw took the chair, in the absence of 
Amelia Mott Gummere, of Haverford, Pa., retiring president. 
William Frederick Miller, of Sidcot, Somerset, was elected 
president for 1912-1913, and J. Ernest Grubb, of Carrick-on- 
Suir, vice-president. 

A letter from the president was read in which occurs 
the following passage: “The development of the modern 
historic sense has of late been well exemplified in its applica- 
tion to Quaker history. The old church historian, who wrote 


only from one point of view and only ‘for edification, has 
passed away. We note that Quaker historians and anti- 
quarians are becoming more intelligently active, at the same 
time that solicitude is expressed lest Quakerism today be los- 
ing some of its influence in the world. * * * The great cur- 
rents of life in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries swept 
Quakerism into a side eddy. Whether it moves with a tide 
of reaction which some of us think must eventually come, or 
continues to pass around in its own smaller circle, will largely 
depend upon the intellectual aid given to the moral forces 
at work at the time. To this great end, historical study will 
be an invaluable ally.” 

A. N. Brayshaw, in an admirable but all too short address, 
introduced to the notice of those present several contributions 
to literature respecting Friends made by A. M. Gummere. The 
balance sheet, read for the treasurer by Stanley J. Forward, 
showed a small balance in hand, not sufficient, however, with- 
out augmentation to cover the cost of the supplements to the 
journal now being issued. 

<o ke 


Ten young English Friends are now in America: A. Bar- 
ratt Brown, lecturer at Woodbrooke and chairman of the Cen- 
tral Young Friends Committee; Corder Catchpool, member 
of Central Young Friends Committee; Edwin Bigland, 
warder of Hoxton Hall Social Institute and Mission Center, 
London, member of the Central Young Friends Committee, 
and Emily Bigland, his wife; Stephen Hobhouse, member of 
the Board of the Friends Foreign Mission Association; Eliza- 
beth Fox Howard, editor of Friends Fellowship Paper, mem- 
ber of Central Young Friends Committee; J. Dorothea 
Thompson, member of Central Young Friends Committee; 
John S. Hoyland; Henry E. Silcock, missionary of the 
Friends Foreign mission association, West China, and E. 
Claude Taylor. % 

With the exception of John S. Hoyland, the group reached 
New York Seventh-day, the 20th ult., and all were present 
during the concluding days of the Haverford Summer School. 
They are spending the current week at the Whittier Fellow- 
ship Guest House, Hampton Falls, N. H. Later the party will 
divide and some will visit Friends in the Middle West; others 
will attend the conference at Pocono Lake, Pa. <A. Barratt 
Brown, Corder Catchpool, John §. Hoyland and Henry T. 
Silcock will attend the Young Friends Conference at Winona 
Lake, Ind., Seventh month 18th to 26th. 

x * x 


An English correspondent for the Washington Star has 
picked up the following bit of tradition connected with an old 
house in Flore, Eng., supposed to have been built by a Quaker 
forebear of John Adams, the second President of the United 
States : 

“In 1662 Thomas Adams, master of arts and fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, was ejected from his living for 
holding non-conformist views. Obtaining a post as Chaplain 
to Lade Clare, at Nether Heyford, near Flore, he founded for 
the residents of the surrounding villages a Quaker meeting- 
house, where Friends were wont to convene during many 
years. This is the cottage now occupied by Mrs. Quinn. As. 
the Quakers died off, they were buried in the plot in front of 
their meeting-house—now the vegetable garden—and, accord- 
ing to their custom, without footstone, headstone or memorial 
of any kind. The burial records of Flore show that alto- 
gether some seventeen persons were buried in this plot, four- 
teen of them bearing the name of Dunkley and three the name 
ef Adams, one of these being the ejected clergyman, who 
died, as the legend shows, in 1670. His son emigrated to the 
United States, married and became the father of a son who 
ultimately succeeded Washington in the Presidency of the 
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Union. The coincidence is worth marking that Washington’s 
ancestors came from a spot near ‘Towcester, not six miles 
away, while those of Franklin were natives of Ecton, some 
nine miles away on the Wellingboro road. 

“The interior of the Adams cottage retains, of course, noth- 
ing of the old meeting-house days, but is an ordinary vil- 
lager’s home of the type common to the countryside of North- 
ants, and containing furniture that is now seen only in the 
rural districts. Few American visitors chance that way, and 
it would seem that the existence of the old Quaker house is 
really unknown to them.” 

one re 


The following from Eleanor D. Wood tells of the opening 
week at the Whittier Fellowship Guest House. “It opened 
on Sixth month roth, with a group of eleven present, who 
with the cook and the maid became the ‘original thirteen.’ 
Our days began with a meeting for worship, sometimes in the 
house, sometimes out in the locust-grove. Next came an 
informal lecture, sometimes on principles of social work, 
sometimes on philosophy and religion. Then came the excur- 
sion of the day. Sometimes we went to the sea, sometimes 
to the places associated with Whittier. One pleasure that this 
early party had which others can hardly enjoy because the 
flowers will have faded, was a trip to ‘The Laurels,’ about 
which Whittier writes in his poem of that name. 

We came home from our excursion in time for dinner which 
made it possible to be refreshed and ready for an informal 
conference or reading of Whittier in the evening. Work 
among young Friends, methods of teaching children, reports 
of London Yearly Meeting were some of the subjects that 
engaged our attention and we had some excellent discussions 
as we sat around our fire—a pleasure that July visitors will 
hardly have perhaps. 

By the end of the week our number was doubled and we 
found that we represented various yearly meetings and inter- 
ests, but we also found much that united us and the realiza- 
tion of our unity in diversity perhaps helped to deepen the 
sense of fellowship. Our closing meeting for worship was on 
First-day evening in the garden-house. One of the party 
wrote in the Guest House ‘Log’ of this meeting as follows: 


._ “All seemed to enter into communion with one another and 


with the Father. Perhaps the beauty and stillness of the 
summer night and the small number present helped make the 
ministry to one another possible. For myself let me say that 


this little meeting was the most inspiring and helpful Friends 


meeting I have ever attended and gave me a new idea of 
what possibilities we have which are yet unrealized.” 

Any Friends who wish to come may write directly to the 
Whittier Fellowship Guest House, Hampton Falls, N. H.” 


* *K x 


Charles E. Lewis, whose obituary appears in this issue, was 
born near Stuart, Iowa, Third month, 1864. He lived the 
usual life of a country boy in Iowa, going to school and work- 
ing on the farm until he entered Penn College, from which 
institution he graduated in Sixth month, 1893. 

Having largely to make his own way, he was obliged to 
interrupt his college course, at which time he was engaged in 
surveying, teaching and developing a new district in north- 
west Texas. 

During these years he dealt largely with the rougher side 
of life; worked with the cowboys and teamsters, but here, as 
elsewhere, Charles Lewis never lost sight of his ideals and 
ambitions, nor did he lose sight of his college course. 

In these earlier years he was much interested in Christian 
work and was even then a stand-by to the church wherever he 
lived. On his graduation in 1893, he was invited to a position 
on the faculty of Pacific College. At once he entered into the 


life, not only of the college community, but of Oregon Yearly 
Meeting as well. 

In 1895 he married Daisy Stanley, Newberg, Ore., with 
whom he lived but one short year, when she was called to 
leave him. 

In 1900 he married Sarah Vore, with whom he had lived 
twelve years in blessed and helpful companionship. 

Twice he was called to take the acting presidency of Pacific 
College, once to take the place of Thomas Newlin, in his tem- 
porary absence, and again to take the place of Edwin McGrew, 
when he was president of the college. 

He was ordained a minister of the Gospel while in the col- 
lege, and he did much to build up several small meetings in 
Oregon. He has served very acceptably several meetings as 
pastor, and especially was his work appreciated at Denver, 
Cole sue ' 

He was called four years ago to a position in Whittier Col- 
lege, which he filled most satisfactorily for two years, when he 
was compelled to resign on account of poor health. For 
nearly two years he lived in Honolulu, where he was engaged 
part of the time in government dredging work. Here he had 
a wonderful influence over the men with whom he worked, 
many of whom were the roughest sort of men. He did not 
preach to them, but lived with them. 

A few weeks ago he was called by the trustees of Whittier 
College to undertake the raising of a further endowment fund, 
and undertook the work most gladly and with a firm feeling 
he was in God’s will. In the few weeks since his return he 
had worked out the essentials of the whole campaign. He fell 
with the harness on as he wished to. 

Charles E. Lewis was one who regarded life as a mission 
rather thau a career, for whether teaching, preaching, or in 
business he was always ministering to those about him. 

He had an almost unbounded influence over his pupils and 
used it to plant nobler ideals, inspire to higher attainments, 
purer thoughts and holier lives. 


* * * 


The following letter will be of interest to those who are in 
sympathy with the Indian field from the reports for Fifth 
month, 1912: 

“To the Associated Executive Committee of Friends on 
Indian Affairs: 

“With feelings of gratitude to our Heavenly Father for His 
presence through another month, we submit the following re- 
port: A few storms visited parts of our State early in the 
month, some passing very near to one or two of our missions, 
since which time the weather has become more settled and 
favorable for getting around. All of our missionaries have 
been very busy getting seeds into the ground, and assisting 
others to do so. Several of the missionaries mention the fact 
of the Indians getting a greater acreage in crops put out than 
usual, as many of them have felt the pinchings of hunger the 
past year, and it seems to have become an incentive to greater 
diligence. We are praying that we may have a favorable year 
along these lines for their encouragement. 

“A very nice remittance was received from some individual 
Friends in Philadelphia during the month, with which to 
assist some very needy among the Indians until work 
would become more plentiful and provisions could be grown. 
We immediately wrote to Austin Hatcher, our missionary 
among the Big Jim Indians, where the greatest destitution was 
found, to come to Shawnee prepared to convey a load of pro- 
visions to the camps. Upon his arrival, we purchased at 
wholesale prices five articles of food in sufficient quantities 
to assist in supplying some twenty families for two weeks. 
The articles purchased consisted of flour, coffee, beans, salt 
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pork, and baking powder, Hardly one-half of the funds was 
invested in this first purchase. While writing this letter, 
Austin and Irene Hatcher have arrived to attend the sessions 
of our monthly meeting, and secure what further provisions 
our funds will purchase. ‘They report sad cases of destitution 
as found among their Indians—in one case, when a man was 
about to be refused any of the provisions because the mis- 
sionaries understood he had money in the Indian office, he 
declared they had nothing in the home, and nothing with 
which to get anything, and began weeping when he told of 
the destitution of his family. Another case, where an Indian 
mother with her little child was visiting at the mission home, 
Irene Hatcher handed a biscuit to the little child, who com- 
plained of being hungry, and the mother was seen to eat the 
crumbs that had fallen upon._the floor. They further report 
that having had these provisions to hand out seems to have 
opened the way for their approach to some of the tribe who 
had formerly treated them with anything but respect. Some 
tried to circulate the report that the provisions were being 
furnished by the Government, so if possible to keep up the 
prejudice against the missionary, but Austin Hatcher soon 
corrected this false rumor. Some said they would be afraid 
to eat of the provisions, as they believed it was a plan of the 
missionary to poison all the tribe. Time is all that is neces- 
sary to prove the falseness of that rumor. We are praying 
that God may use this time of destitution and need among 
this, the most obstinate of all the tribes with which we are 
working, to remove much of the prejudice, and thus open 
their hearts to receive the Gospel at the hands of our mis- 
sionaries. 


Correspondence 


To THE Epitor oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I was much interested in the article of the Friend, which 
came yesterday, eulogistic of our Society from the point “of 
view of an Episcopalian clergyman. But I cannot help think- 
ing how theoretical after all are his conclusions. For all the 
need of Friends principles that he urges, he will, nevertheless, 
continue his ritual, and will, no doubt, turn around any day 
and uphold it stoutly, else why does he continue therein? It 
reminds one of the Outlook magazine, preaching peace in no 
uncertain terms, yet chronicling with evident gusto the im- 
provements made in our wonderful ships of war. 

It is precisely this kind of enthusiasm that seems to count 
for much nowadays, and really amounts to very little. <A 
desire to please everybody is rampant, and from it can only 
spring moral decreptitude and sterility. 

Our own Society is-not exempt from this latter-day incubus 
—this rose-water style of ethics—only we err from lack of 
deep-seated comprehension of real difficulties. Too long have 
we compassed the mountain of self-centred contemplation and 
introspection. We need to get out and breathe the free air 
of living as it really is. We need a larger Christian aspect. 

The pace is nobly set by our Friends in Great Britain. 
We do well to consider their greater grasp of present-day 
conditions. Why can’t we, too, get out of so much theory 
and petty routine and business to a clear-eyed conception of 
the business of the church? 

Cuas. H. Battey. 

284 Lloyd Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


Married 


Miiis-Furnas.—At the home of the bride’s parents, Valley 
Mills, Ind., Sixth month 5, 1912, Jeland S. Mills and E. 
Lucretia Furnas. 


Died 

AntHony.—At Lynn, Ind., Second month 5, 1912, Daniel 
Anthony, aged seventy-four years. The deceased was a 
faithful worker in the local Friends meeting. 

Copprss—At her home near Union City, Ind. Fourth 
month 13, 1912, Alice Peeile Coppes, daughter of John and 
Dorcas Peelle, aged forty-six years. 

Fosrer.—At his home near Cicero, Ind., Sixth month 23, 
1912, W. M. Foster, aged forty-five years. The deceased was 
an active business man and a member of. the local meeting. 


Hapitry.—At his home, Northbranch, Kansas, Sixth month 
6, 1912, Zimri Hadley, aged sixty-three years. The deceased 
was a minister in the Northbranch meeting. 

Hotway.—At the home of his daughter, [Mrs.] H. S. Cot- 
ton, Minneapolis, Minn., Sixth month 25, 1912, Edward Wing 
Holway, aged seventy-seven years, The deceased was a birth- 
right Friend, and will be remembered as a gentle and sweet 
spirited Christian man. : 

Lewis.—At Whittier, Cal., Sixth month 4, 1912, Charles E. 
Lewis, aged forty-eight years. The deceased was an earnest 
Friend, active in educational work. 

Meap.—At Sutton, Mich. Sixth month 22, 1912, Elizabeth 
Sutton Mead, wife of Thomas G. Mead, aged fifty-seven years. 
The deceased was a birthright member of Friends and for 
many years a valued member of Tecumseh Monthly Meeting. 


Moore.—At Noblesville, Ind., Fifth month 26, 1912, Robert 
W., youngest son of Franklin and Juliette Moore (the latter : 
deceased), aged twenty-seven years. A member of Sugar 
Plain Monthly Meeting. 

Roserts.—At her home, in Carmel, Ind., Second month 11, 
1912, Keziah Roberts, aged ninety-two years. A life-long and 
valued member of Friends, having served as overseer and 
elder many years. A constant reader of the Friends Review 
and AMERICAN FRrreNnp for fifty years. 

Weaver—At. Rome, N. Y., Fifth month 16, 1912, Ella M. 
Weaver, daughter of Charles and Rebecca Weaver, aged 
forty-two years. She was a trustful Christian, a lifelong 
Friend and a member of Smyrna Monthly Meeting. 


MELAS: 
And yet you look much younger than you can be. 

JUBAL: 
My son, I am yet younger than appears. 
I never learned to count my age by years. 
While swift thoughts visit me, fresh fancies gladden, 
While hope can charm me still, and memory sadden, 
While still my heart to the old friends is true 
And yet gives hearty welcome to the new,— 
While praise and shame my spirit load or lighten, 
While every change has power to shade or brighten,— 
May I not claim without offense to truth 
Though eighty years oppose, I hold my youth? 

From “A Tragedy of Errors.” 


But this we know, amidst the star-strown spaces, 
Amidst the glory of some yonder sphere, 
Thy streets are glad with little children’s faces— 
The ones we hold so dear; 


Thy streets are joyous where our angels tarry; 
There are no partings where they now abide; 
No tears, no throes of anguish, and among them 
Moves Christ, the glorified. 
—George Klingle. 
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Netus in Brief 


While political conventions are seeth- 
ing the real saviors of the country keep 
busy in the factories and on the farms— 
Toledo Blade. 


* * * 


What joy a lot of British suffragettes 
would take in being delegates to na- 
tional conventions in this country.—St. 
Paul Pioneer Press. 


* * x 


Principal Booker Washington, of 
Tuskegee, has been doing research work 
along a new line for him. He has been 
studying the reports of the Carnegie 
Hero Fund Commission, especially that 
last issued. Two classes of incidents 
which the record contains interest Dr. 
Washington especially: those in which 
a black man or woman has risked his or 
her life to save a white person, and 
cases in which a white man or woman 
has performed a similar service for a 
_ black person. Twelve cases of heroism 
on the part of a negro have been recog- 
nized by the commission. They were 
deeds directed toward all ages, both 
sexes and either color, and showed as 
great disreeard of personal danger in 
one case as another. Most of the heroes 


GOOD NIGHT’S SLEEP. 


NO MEDICINE SO BENEFICIAL TO BRAIN 
AND NERVES. 


Lying awake nights makes it hard to 
keep awake and do things in day time. 
To take “tonics and stimulants” under 
such cireumstances is like setting the 
house on fire to see if you can put it out. 

The right kind of food promotes re- 
freshing sleep at night and a wide 
awake individual during the day. 

A lady changed from her old way of 
eating, to Grape-Nuts, and says: 

“For about three years I had been a 
great sufferer from indigestion. After 
trying several kinds of medicine, the 
doctor would ask me to drop off pota- 
toes, then meat, and so on, but in a few 
days that craving, gnawing feeling 
would start up, and I would vomit 
everything I ate and drank. 

“When I started on Grape-Nuts, vom- 
iting stopped, and the bloated feeling 
which was so distressing disappeared 
entirely. 

“My mother was very much bothered 
with diarrhea before commencing the 
Grape-Nuts, because her stomach was 
so weak she could not digest her food. 
Since using Grape-Nuts food she is 
well, and says she don’t think she could 
do without it. 

“Tt is a great brain restorer and nerve 
builder, for I can sleep as sound and 
undisturbed after a supper of Grape- 
Nuts as in the old days when I could 
not realize what they meant by a ‘bad 
stomach.” ‘There is no medicine so ben- 
eficial to nerves and brain as a good 
night’s sleep, such as you can enjoy 
after eating Grane-N«-+:” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in packages for the famous lit- 
tle book, “The Road to Wellville” 

Every read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


Idaho, are unsurpassed. 


HEALTH 4X2 OPPORTUNITY 


The Sum of Life 


Boise Quarterly Meeting of Friends, in Southwestern Idaho, 
is Situated in a 


Land of HEALTH and OPPORTUNITY 


Go 8 & 


The Climate is mild ; winters short ; air, dry and pure, conducive to 
curing Asthma, Catarrh and lung difficulties. 

The Soil is wonderfully productive. 
other grasses and most of the usual farm products bring large crops. 
Stock raising is very profitable. 

The Apples, Plums, Prunes, Peaches and small fruits of Southwestern 

The government is completing its system 

for watering 243,000 acres of the Boise-Snake River Valley. 


Cheap Excursions for Friends to Nampa, Idaho 


For Full Information, Address 
WM. G. HUBBARD, Columbus, Ohio 
or E. F. LARSON, Nampa, Idaho 


Wheat, Oats, Potatoes, Alfalfa, 


recorded are men ‘like those right 
around us in street and workshop, and 


the black man seems to respond to hu- | 
man need as promptly and heroically as | 


the white. 


Notires. 


A Friends meeting in the outskirts of 


an Eastern city greatly needs the ser- | 


vices of a minister in pastoral service. 
There is a good spirit of unity among 
the members and a great opportunity 


for permanent results among the young. 


people. Anyone who is free to con- 
sider such an opening will do well to 
address “Pastor,” care of THe AMERI- 
cAN Frrenp, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * * 


Outro YEARLY MEETING will be held 
at Damascus, Ohio, beginning Eighth 
month 20, 1912. "The committee to as- 
sist in procuring entertainment for 
Friends attendine make the following 
announcement : 

Meals will be served in the basement 
of the church. Meal tickets can be had 
at the rate of five for $1.00; single 
meals, 25 cents. Board and lodging in 


private homes at $5.00 for the week; | 


lodging and breakfast, 40 cents per day; 
lodging by the night, 20 cents; less than 
four nights, 25 cents. 

Those who have a prosnect of at- 
tending the yearly meeting will please 
notify Aden Pim, Damascus, Ohio, as 
early as possible, stating preference as 
to kind of entertainment and arrange- 
ments will be made accordin~ to request 


are genuine, true, and full of human | as nearly as possible. 


interest. 


RarpuH S. Coppock, 


——- Yearly Meetings in 1912 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
| 7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, Clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting, at Wil- 
| mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
| Albert J. Brown, Clerk, Wilmington, O. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 20th. Edward 
Mott, Clerk, 3734 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month t1th. George H. 
| Moore Clerk, Westfield, Ind. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, at  Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Timothy 
Nicholson, Clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting at Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, Clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 


ive Years Meeting, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., Tentn month 15th. James Wood, 
Clerk, Mi. Kisco, N.Y. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 15th. Allen 
C. Thomas, Clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


f Friend 
MILLINERY {pecially solicited 
M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 
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Our Meeting House cost 
Our Manse a. 


Hundred Thousand Dollars. 


+ 
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& 


Have you learned about the Twenty-five Thousand Dollar gift to the Friends’ Home Missionary Association? 
Would you like to know of the business opportunities in the new Quaker town? As a Bank, Lumber Yard, 
Hardware, General Store, Agricultural Implements, Coal Business, Newspaper, Hotel, Telephone Business, Black- 
smith Shop, Well and Pump Business, Contractor for Alfalfa Seeding and Alfalfa Harvesting, etc. ? 
Are you interested in an opening for carpenters, brick masons, irrigators, stenographers, and common laborers? 
Would you care to havagsthe full particulars about Electric Lights, Water Works, Irrigation, Alfalfa, Sugar 
Beets, Strawberries, Business Lots, Residence Lots, Five, Ten, and Twenty-acre Tracts, some of them adjoining 
the:-Townsite? How would a twenty-acre, irrigated home place, adjoining town, appeal to you? You can depend 
on an income of $100 per month from one of these. “Alfalfa Valley Notes,” published each month, gives full 
information as to all of the above and many other interests. We will be glad to send this little paper FREE, for 
one year, to any one who will send us their name and address. 


RARARAAREARARARAAAAARARARAARARAAAARAARARAAARARARARAARAAAARARAARRARRARARARARE SL 


Alfalfa Valley Friends’ Settlement 


SCOTT CITY, KANSAS 


We have no indebtedness. The above are all paid for. 

In addition to the above we have just received a gift of land valued at Twenty-five Thousand Dollars. 

It is expected to build the Friends’ Institute this year, which will cost over Twenty-five Thousand Dollars. 
There will be no debt. We own about six thousand acres of land in Alfalfa Valley, that is worth over Three 


New Quaker Town—Shallow Water 


First extension of Alfalfa Valley Friends’ Settlement. 
In Alfalfa Valley, on the new railroad, eight miles south of Scott City. 


$15,761.32 Our Institute, to date, cost $5,764.64 
5,024.22 Our Cement Brick Plant ‘“ 2,512.16 
: 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Scott City, Kansas. 


ON {OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST & 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 


FARM MORTGAGES] im 


forty years. We collect and remit interest wherever 


Investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 
ELLSWORTH AND JONES.|E 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. | 


LONGWOOD INN 


Lake Cabbasseecantes Winthrop Centre, Maine | 


Summer guests wanted. Large farm, 
large rooms, large piazza, electric lights, | 
bathroom, telephone, piano, etc. Best 
boating, fishing and bathing. Free use of 
boats. Write for booklet. Electric cars | 
from Augusta. Terms, $10-$12 per week. | 


¥ iS 


«Ff hiladelphia. =| | 


PHONE CONNECTIONS > | 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


The weekly journal of the Society of | 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 

HERMAN NEWMAN, 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 


_ Pays Interest on Deposits, 


ne TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
Brevut TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
"8 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


The Provident Life «« Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwaré 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 
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ls This FLL? 


Sometimes I catch sweet gliinpses of his face, 
But that is all; 

Sometimes he looks on me, and seems to smile, 
But that is. all; 

Sometimes he speaks a passing word of peace, 
But that is,all; 

Sometimes I think I hear his loving voice 
Up on me call. 


And is this all he meant when thus he spoke, 
“Come unto me”? 

Is there no deeper, more enduring rest 
In him for thee? 

Is there no steadier light for thee in him? 


O come and see! 


O come and see! O look, and look again! 
All shall be right; 

O taste his love, and see that it is good, 
Thou child of night! 

O trust him, trust him in his grace and power, 
Then all is bright! 


Nay,. do not wrong him by heavy thoughts, 
But love his love; 

Do thou full justice to his tenderness, 
His mercy prove. 

Take him for what he is—O take him all, 
And look above! 


—Horatius Bonar. 
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LESSON IV. 


SEVENTH MONTH 28, IQT2. 


THE WHEAT AND THE TARES. 
MATTHEW 13: 24-30; 36-43. 
GotpEN Text.—Gather ye together first the tares, and bind 
them in bundles to burn them, “but gather the wheat into my 


barn. Matt 13: 30. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Seventh month 22d. The wheat and the tares. 


Matt. 13: 24-30; 36-43. 


Third-day. Children of the Kingdom. Gal. 3: 1-14. 
Fourth-day. Children of the wicked one. John 8: 31-44. 
Fifth-day. Children or servants. Gal. 4: I-10. 


Sixth-day. How to bear good fruit. 
Matt, 25: 41-46. 
Matt. 25: 31-40. 


Seventh-day. Cursing. 


First-day. Blessing. 


Time—Autumn of A, D. 28, probably 
same day as last lesson. 


Place—On the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee, near Capernaum. 


Parallel passages.—None. 


The parable of the tares is peculiar 
to Matthew, who seems to substitute it 
for Mark’s ‘parable of the seed growing 
secretly. This parable is a good. illus- 
tration of the risk in pushing parallels 
too far. The parable is meant to illus- 
trate particular truths, not everything 
that can be worked out of it. The 
problem which is intended to be stated 
and illustrated is the problem of the 
wicked in society or the world. It is 
not the Church which is meant, though 
the Church is in the world. 


The parable is meant for the encour- 
agement of the righteous, not as a 
warning of judgment, as is often taught. 
It should be remembered that the Jews 
thought that the Messiah would destroy 
all evil, but Christ teaches toleration. 
Indeed the parable is against anything 
like persecution. Again, a legitimate 
inference is that the presence of evil 
in the world is’ part of God’s ordering, 
or, at least, that He allows evil. 

24. “Likened unto a man.” Not the 


man only, but to the whole picture 
described. ; 
25. “While men slept.” That is, at 


night, while they were taking their regu- 
lar night’s rest. No hint of carelessness 
or of unwatchfulness is intended. 
“Tares.” The translation is an unfor- 
tunate one, but it has become so im- 
bedded in both biblical and other litera- 
ture that it would hardly do to change 
it. The plant meant is the bearded 
darnal, which in its early growth so 
closely resembles wheat that it is im- 
possible to distinguish the plants. The 
grain the darnel bears is hurtful. 

26, 27. They recognized the darnel or 
tares when the stalks began to head. 
They cannot understand such a crop of 
the weed. 

28. “An enemy.” A matter of infer- 
ence, as the householder was sure he 
had sown good seed. “Gather them up.” 
A few might have been pulled up, but 
where there were so many it would have 
been hurtful. 

29. “Root up the ‘wheat.” The roots 
of the plants would be closely inter- 
laced. Besides this, wheat might in 
some instances be mistaken for tares. 

30. “Let both grow together.” This 
would seem to imply that we are not to 
expect the absolute eradication of evil 
so long as the present order of things 


John 15: I-10. 


exists. This, however, in no degree les- 
sens our obligation to do our full duty 
in trying to eradicate evil when we 
know it. 

36. This is one of the parables of 
which we have an interpretation in the 
Gospels. ‘‘Went into the house.” Prob- 
ably in Capernaum. His purpose was 
to give the explanation to His disciples 


alone; the others were not ready for 
it. “Detlare?o “Explain’’-7 RAV. 

_ 37. “The Son of Man.”. The Sower 
is identical with Christ. Primarily, 


Christ Himself and His teaching is in- 
tended, but it is extended to all who 
sow seed in His name and through 
whom He speaks. 


38. “The world.” The world of 
humanity. “Children of the Kingdom,” 
better, “sens.” This is a Hebrew 
method of speech which means possess- 
ing the spirit or character of; thus, 
“sons of Belial,’ “children of wrath,” 
“children of Satan” or “of the evil one.” 
The expression is a common one, and 
a knowledge of it would have saved 
many misconceptions and interpretations 
which could not be drawn from the 
original text. 


39. “The devil.” The evil one. “End 
of the world.” “The consummation of 
the age.” This expression is found only 
in Matthew and in Hebrews 9:10, “the 
end of the ages.” The Jews understood 
it to mean the close of the age upon 
the. conclusion of which the Messiah 
should come. 


41, 42. <A picture to illustrate the 
destruction of evil and_ evildoers. 
“Furnace of fire.” Gehenna—the word 
translated “hell.” 


43. The contrary picture of the 
blessed experience of the righteous. 

“Though human society is not the 
Kingdom of God, it is the sphere in 
which God’s rule is operative.” 

It should be noted that the duration 
of suffering is not mentioned in this 
parable, but see Matt. 25: 46. 


“Father,” asked eight-year-old Alice, 
returning home from school, “are you 
good at punctuation?” 

“Yes,” replied the father. 

“Well, tell me, please, how would you 
punctuate ‘The wind blew a $5 bill 
around the corner.’ ” 

“Why daughter, I would simply put 
a period at the end of the sentence.” 

“T wouldn’t,” said Alice mischievously, 
“T would make a dash after the $5 bill.” 


| —National Monthly. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR SEVENTH MONTH 28, IOQI2. 
MISSIONARY PROGRESS IN 
NORTH AMERICA. 

Acts 2: 1-21. 


DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
SEVENTH MONTH 22D, 

II. Great. revivals. Acts 14: 8-18. 

III. Steady growth. Acts 9: 23-31. 

IV. Christian unity. Acts 4:32, 33. 


V. Love’s crucible. Gal. 3: 27-20. 
VI. Great consecration. Luke 10: 
I-10. 

VII. Increasing liberality. II Cor. 
8: I-7. 

Give one indication of missionary 


progress in North America. 

What religious progress has been 
made in your locality? 

What can we do to advance the 
Kingdom? 


ITEMS. 


That a Bible school has been the 
forerunner of many a church is a his- 
torical fact well worth thinking about. 


* * 


The story of missions in North 
America is far from complete without 
a chapter on Friends work for the 
Indians. Some member of the En- 
deavor Society might with profit review 
the report of the Associated Indian 
Committee in the recent yearly meeting 
minutes. 

* * x 


Friendliness is the key to all immi- 
gration problems. If we hold aloof 
from the immigrants we shall not under- 
stand them, nor they us, and we cannot 
help them. 

* Ok Ok 


The growth of missionary interest is 
seen not only in the fact that a mis- 


‘sionary exposition like “The World in 


Boston” could attract large crowds of 
sightseers, but in the fact that it could 
enlist an army of 15,000 workers ready 
to give time and money to it. 


* *K xX 


One of the most significant organiza- 
tions of our time is the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, which originated in 
the brain of a Christian Endeavorer. 
This organization is a trumpet call to 
the men of the churches to interest 
themselves in home and foreign mis- 
sions, and to apply to the work of 
missions the same principles that have 
made their own businesses successful. 
It is no longer enough that we should 
lave a missionary society composed of 
a select few. The whole Church must 
he a missionary society. That is the 
aim of this movement. 

*k Ok Ox 


Our idea of missions is broadening. 
A mission is no longer merely a preach- 
ing-station. The Men and Religion 
Forward Movement has _ crystallized 
modern thought in this respect in em- 
phasizing a_ five-fold missionary mes- 
sage—evangelism, Bible study, missions, 
social service. and Christian community 
extension. This means that we are 
trying to introduce the religious spirit 
into the common things of life, and that 
we are seeking to reach our neighbor 
and give him a helping hand. 


The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


Vou, XIX, 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH Monts 18, 1912 


HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 


Haverford Summer School, 1912 


The Haverford Summer School, lasting from Sixth 
month 24th to Seventh month 3d, is, I think, the 
most. important event of the kind, at least here in 
the Eastern States, since the first Haverford Summer 
School of 1900. 

It was, from beginning to end, constructive and 
designed to assist the deepening of the spiritual life. 
The lecturers were men of scholarship who could 
speak with authority in their respective fields, but 
they were as well men of profound religious experi- 
ence and capable of bringing guidance to the seeking 
soul. Hugh Black, who is just now the person that 
speaks with most power and influence to the college 
students of our country, gave three clear, illuminat- 
ing and compelling lectures on “The Spiritual Life 
and How to Deepen It”; and George H. Ferris, 
another teacher whose message is attentively listened 
to by thousands of students every year, gave two 
memorable lectures on “The Heart of the Gospel,” 
pointing out, with force and insight, that there can 
be no true Christianity that does not begin in an 
experience of the healing of the heart by Christ and 
a formation of His life in the soul. He showed how 
impossible it was for science or criticism to under- 
mine the Rock on which true religion rests, and he 
called his hearers to something eternally sure in 
these days of relentless investigation. Some of the 
most helpful work of the school was done by men and 
women who are busy with the practical tasks of 
modern society. We were led away from books and 
libraries, and were brought face to face with living 

- problems of humanity in the city and in the country. 
Few of us who heard will forget the stories of life 
in the slums of New York City as Agnes Best told 
them to us; and all of us who heard Warren Wilson 
describe the problems of rural life and the duties of 
the country church will henceforth see the world 
with different eyes. 

In the middle of the period of the school the whole 
spiritual level was raised by the coming of nine 
young English Friends, who immediately became 
assimilated with the native group and took a live 
part in the various exercises. A number of them 
gave lectures, and all of them contributed to the con- 


ferences on Quaker problems which were held daily, 
and to the morning meetings for worship. 

The great central event of the ten days was a 
two days’ conference on the “Quaker Message.” <A 
little group of a dozen young Friends had for some 
weeks been meeting together, getting ready for the 
conference and preparing their own lives to be the 
bearers of a spiritual blessing to the larger company 
that should come. More than three hundred Friends, 
most of them young, coming not only from all parts 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, but also from other 
yearly meetings, and representing many types of 
thought, came together, like those ancient “dwellers 
in Mesopotamia, in Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus 
and Asia, in Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt and 
the parts of Libya about Cyrene,” and suddenly they 
found themselves all speaking in the same tongue 
and feeling the same inspiration. 

The aim of the conference was the consideration of 
our message to the world, the reason for our existence 
as a branch of the Church, and how we are once 
again to return to the vision, the faith, the power 
and the sense of mission which were such mighty 
features of the early Church and the early Friends. 
This important question was approached by a brief 
and reverent study of the primitive message of the 
Gospel—the wonderful word of life which made new 
persons out of fishermen and publicans and rabbinical 
scholars, and shifted the entire spiritual line of 
march for the ages that followed, and a similar study 
of the Quaker message which in the seventeenth cen- 
tury came like a waft of fresh life to a multitude 
of hungry and thirsty souls both in England and in 
America. The conclusion was that in both cases the 
great transforming power was a personal revelation 
of God which touched men’s lives with a sense of 
complete reality. In Christ men felt that God was 
revealing His true nature and that their hearts were 
finding a God that saved them; and so, too, the first 
publishers of the Quaker message felt that they had 
once again found the living God through Christ, the 
inward revealing Spirit. It was not something vague 
and abstract which swept the world in the first cen- 
tury and which reached men’s hearts anew in the 
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seventeenth ; it was an experience of God revealed in 
a living, loving Person. 

This, then, these young Friends held, is to be the 
message of Quakerism today—God and His saving 
power revealed in the Person of Christ, who has 
They showed in strong 
and powerful addresses how this message fits the 


become a life-giving Spirit. 


needs of the individual and how it can, be applied 
to the complex problems of modern society, and they 
also gave many illustrations of the actual practical 
application of this message in the world today. 
The most striking thing about the conference, how- 
ever, was not the addresses, good as they were; it 


was, rather, the splendid group-spirit, the fusing of 
the large company into one life and purpose, the for- 
ward attitude of hope and courage and faith. When 
the last meeting closed everybody felt that something 
had happened which made the whole future outlook 
different. 

It is impossible here to mention ‘all the lectures 
or all the lecturers who helped produce the steadily ~ 
increasing life and power of the ten days’ gathering, 
but there can be no doubt that many have gone home 
with clearer vision, with more settled views of 
spiritual truth and with new consecration to service 
for Christ. R. M. J. 


Current Event 


anx Qonuients 


The Work of the Prohibition Convention 


Eugene W. Chafin, of Arizona, and Aaron §. 
Watkins, of Ohio, have been chosen as the national 
standard bearers of the Prohibition party in another 
presidential campaign. The convention, which was 
held in Atlantic City last week, was no exception 
in its vigorous contests and heated diseussions. The 
sharpest division occurred in the selection of a 
national chairman, which finally resulted in the 
election of a compromise candidate, Virgil G. Hin- 
shaw, of Portland, Ore., a Friend and graduate of 
Penn College. 

In addition to the paramount plank condemning 
the liquor traffic and pledging the party to support 
prohibition, the platforms declares in favor of: 

The election of United States Senators by direct 
vote of the people. 

Presidential terms of six years, and one term only. 

Uniform marriage and divorce laws. 

The extermination of polygamy, and the complete 
suppression of the traffic in girls. 

Suffrage for women upon the same terms as to men. 

Court review as to postoffice and other department 
decisions and orders. 

Establishment of postal savings M pateat extension 
of the rural delivery and the establishment of an 
efficient parcels post. 

The absolute protection of the rights of labor with- 
out impairment of the rights of capital. 

The settlement of all international disputes by 
arbitration. 

The initiative, referendum and recall. 

The tariff is a commercial question, and should be 
fixed on the basis of accurate knowledge secured by 
a permanent non-partisan tariff commission with 
ample powers. 

The abolition of child labor in the mines, work- 
shops and factories, with the rigid enforcement of 
laws now flagrantly violated. 

Equitable graduated income and inheritance taxes. 

Conservation of our mineral and forest reserves, 
reclamation of arid and waste lands, and we urge that 


all mineral and timber lands and water powers now 
owned by the Government be held perpetually and 
leased for revenue purposes. 

Clearly defined laws for the regulation and control 


‘of corporations transacting an inter-State business. 


Greater efficiency and economy in Government 
service. 
The protection of one day in seven as a day of rest. 


5g 
Republican and Democratic Platforms Compared 


Now that the conflict over candidates is past, the 
voter naturally turns to the party platforms. He 
soon discovers that, broadly speaking, the Democrats 
and Republicans declare themselves in substantial 
accord upon most of the big questions, and pledge 
themselves in similar terms to secure the enactment 
of similar laws. The most notable disagreement is 
with reference to the tariff. On some important 
questions the platforms observe a discreet silence. 

With reference to the tariff, the Democrats favor 
immediate downward revision and duties limited to 
*the necessities of government. The high cost of liy- 
ing is charged to the protective tariff, under which 
the trusts have come into being and gained wealth 
and power at the expense of the people. The Repub- 
lican platform reaffirms the principle of protection 
for the American industries and labor, but declares 
that some of the existing duties are too high and 
should be reduced, that readjustment should be made 
from time to time to confirm the changing conditions 
and to reduce excessive rates, but without injury 
to any American industry. Revision should be based 
upon information obtained by an expert commission. 

Both platforms declare in favor of amending the 
anti-trust law so as to define more clearly the legal 
limitations of corporations, at the same time prevent- 
ing unjust monopoly. Both platforms favor banking 
and currency law revision to secure a more elastic 
currency, guard against panics and secure for the 
farmers and all financial and economic interests 


needed facilities for borrowing money easily and 
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cheaply. The Republican platform commits itself 
to no particular measure, neither does the Democratic 
platform, but the latter declares its opposition to the 
proposed Aldrich Bill for the establishment of a 
central bank. Both seek the establishment of a 
parcel post, the Republicans specifying that rates be 
graduated under a zone system in proportion to the 
length of carriage. Both would encourage * our 
merchant marine. 
security of life and property at sea. Both would 
have the Government do more to control the Missis- 
sippi River for the prevention of flood disasters. 

The Republicans and Democrats agree in favor 
of conservation and development of our natural 
resources for the benefit of the people, while guarding 
against monopoly. Both would safeguard the rights 
of labor and seek social justice. The Democrats give 
labor special attention, and pledge the enactment of 
a law which would create a Department of Labor, 
represented in the President’s cabinet, under which 
would be the subjects of mines and mining. 

Both parties favor reform in legal procedure to 
remedy present delays and uncertainties. The Re- 
publican platform places emphasis upon the import- 
ance of upholding the authority and integrity of the 
courts and maintenance of our system of government, 
by which the people may, when they choose, alter or 
amend the constitution, the courts being free to 
protect the constitution when challenged. The Re- 
publicans express disapproval of the recall of judges, 
but would simplify the process by which any judge 
found to be delinquent in his duty may be removed 
from office. Both parties would safeguard the public 
health, and both would prevent corporations from 
contributing to campaign funds in national elections. 


»* 


Discriminating Tolls Arouse Foreign Protest 


An unusual circumstance occurred last week when 
the British Government asked that the United States 
Senate delay action on pending legislation regulating 
Panama Canal tolls until a communication could be 
presented by the British Charge d’Affaires. While 
there seemed little disposition to heed the request, 
the Lerimer case consumed so much time that the 
communication reached the chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge of the canal bill before it came up for 
consideration. Congress proposes to favor American 
ship companies by exempting them from toll, or 
remitting in some form the toll collected from them. 
This discrimination against Canadian and foreign 
ships is felt by Great Britain to be a violation of 
the Hay-Paucefote treaty .of 1901. This protest 
from the British Governemnt, though unusual, was 
not unexpected; indeed, it was anticipated that all 
the maritime powers would file similar objections. 
Notwithstanding, President Taft. and Secretary 
Stimson, the member of his cabinet directly charged 


with the construction and operation of the Panama - 


Canal, after careful investigation, have committed 
themselves to the assertion that the United States has 
a right to regulate traffic in the manner provided in 


Both would pass laws for greater 


the pending bill. The strongest statement of the 
administration’s position was that made by Secretary 
Stimson in Kansas City, Eleventh month last. He 
pointed out that substantially every European Goy- 
ernment using the Suez Canal paid such subsidies, 
and the Hay-Paucefote treaty provided that the rules 
of the Suez Canal were to govern the operation of 
the Panama Canal. 
& 
The House Brings Charges Against Judge Archbald 


That the House has sanctioned impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Judge Archbald by a-vote of 222 to 1 
is testimony at once to the seriousness of the charges 
against him—as well as to the weight of the evidence 
supporting them—and to the determination of the 
House to do everything in its power to uphold the 
purity of the bench. This action is all the more 
important at the present time because there is wide- 
spread suspicion that serious faults are condoned 
in judges because our methods of impeachment are 
well-nigh futile. If, now, in the Archbald case, we 
can have a demonstration of the efficiency of the 
constitutional method of getting rid of an unworthy 
judge, the result cannot be other than wholesome. 
Judgment must, of course, be withheld on the merits 
until the whole matter is heard, but there is no reason 
whatever for hesitation in praising the promptness 
and vigor with which the House has proceeded. 

& 


The Camorrists Sentenced 


The conviction of the Camorrists, a secret society 
in Italy which existed for private revenge, is a victory 
for law and order. The leaders of the organization 
were sentenced to thirty years of solitary confinement 
and ten years of police surveillance, while other 
members of the group received sentences. 

The trial has dragged its length for sixteen months, 
and sentence is finally pronounced six years after 
the commission of the crime. The jury itself has 
been in durance vile since Third month, 1911. In 
their verdict they were obliged to answer 144 ques- 
tions. Official reports cover 40,000 pages in more 
than 60 volumes. Counsel made speeches of several 
weeks’ duration. More than 50,000 documents have 
been exhibited and read to the court, and the trial has 
cost the State $500,000. In the course of the proceed- 
ings, 15 of the 41 persons arrested have been 
released after serving jail sentences; three have died. 

* 
Solving the Birth-rate Problem 


An interesting experiment by way of helping to 
solve both the birth-rate and the housing problems in 
France is to be tried at Vincennes, where model 
tenements have been built by Charles Stern. Not 
only are these to be rented at a low price, but the 
birth of a baby is to free the happy father from pay- 
ment of the succeeding quarter’s rent. Profits re- 
maining are to go to a “maternal canteen,” wher 
nursing mothers will receive two meals a day free 
of charge. This experiment in very literal paternal- 
ism. should at least be productive of useful data. 
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The Forgiveness of Sin 


BY STEPHEN HOBHOUSE. 


Part I. 


We have seen how unattainable by any efforts of. 


our own is the perfect penitence, which alone gives 
to the divine forgiveness a free entrance into our 
hearts. Can the loving help of a fellow-creature 
secure for us the needful victory over sin? At 
any rate it can bring us much nearer than our 
own unaided struggles; and it is well worth con- 
sidering in some detail how such help can come 
from another being. Remembering that we are 
to return later to the relationship of the erring 
soul to God, let us choose for our study that 
human relationship which seems to offer the nearest 
possible analogy. The bond between mother and 
daughter perhaps approaches in tenderness and inti- 
macy nearer that between God and the soul than any 
other human tie; the community of nature which a 
mother can feel with the daughter of her heart is 
probably more real and complete than any known 
to mortal experience. Let the mother be an ideal 
mother, pure in heart and deed, and devoted to her 
child as to life itself; let the daughter have betrayed 
all her mother’s hopes and prayers; let her have 
sunk into a vicious career which has brought dis- 
grace and punishment upon herself and her friends. 
At first she is utterly unrepentant and rebellious. 
But her mother, notwithstanding, takes her again 
into her home and shares willingly in all the outward 
penalties of her crimes; yes, with her own innocent 
person, shelters, as far as may be, her daughter from 
them. And while the heart of the sinner is still 
hardened and closed up to all repentance or remorse, 
the mother’s heart is torn and wounded as if the 
sin were her own. As woman and as mother she is 
able to understand her daughter’s innermost soul ; 
herlove and her purity compel her to realize the full 
horror of the sin with a keenness that cannot be 
matched. She may almost be said to identify herself 
with her erring child; and, before the hour of 
repentance has dawned, it is she, and she alone, who 
bears the full weight of the agony and sorrow and 
shame. Hers is no mere despairing sympathy, but 
a strong love that gives itself in faith for the life of 
its beloved. The mother would gladly die to bring 
back her daughter into the paths of peace and joy; 
none but God can reckon what her devotion has cost 
her in tears and anguish and physical strain. We 
can understand that such a self-forgetful love avails 
more than all else to turn the hardest heart to 
repentance, and avails too to raise the fallen penitent 
and re-establish her in truth and uprightness. She 
that was once the most reckless of sinners thus 
becomes a new creature, secure against the tempta- 
tions which once held her in bondage, and loving 
righteousness more than life itself. 

What, then, are the conditions which enable one 
soul to effect in another so wonderful a change ? 
In the main they are four: Firstly, a community 
of nature so close that a complete sympathy and 


almost an identification of the saint with the sinner 
becomes a possibility; secondly, a love so deep and 
strong that this possibility is converted into a fact; 
thirdly, a purity of heart and vision so intense that 
the sin is seen in its true colors and purged away 
by the redemptive power of a suffering and penitence 
that is in great measure not the sinner’s. And, 
finally, on the side of the sinner there must be a 
capacity to respond such as may enable her to share 
in this atoning sacrifice of penitence, such as may 
give her power to renew her own innocence and 
strength by willing contact with the strong purity of 
her preserver. 

We have almost all of us, I hope, had some 
glimpse of what such human help can be to us in our 
struggles with evil; some, thank God, have had much 
more than a glimpse. But, alas, we should all prob- 
ably agree that the picture which I have tried to 
draw is almost an ideal one. Few can say that they 
have found such a human helper in their hour of 
need ; none can keep such a helper at hand through- 
out the temptations and vicissitudes of life. And 
the saintly mother herself would humbly acknowledge 
that she was sadly deficient in the full conditions 
of any power to save and redeem. The limitations 
of humanity have hampered her efforts to reach her 
daughter’s inmost being; the love she is striving to 
express is often weak and wavering; and, most fatal 
of all, her own purity and singleness of mind is often 
dulled and blurred by selfishness and sin; the inten- 
sity of her sympathy with and for her erring child 
has led her at times to make too easy terms with 
the evil which has to be annihilated. 

Is our quest, then, a hopeless one? Can we 
nowhere find a means of perfecting our repentance 
for sin, of repairing the broken harmony with the 
law of holiness? Must we give up the hope of per- 


fect penitence, and with it the possibility of God’s. 


full forgiveness? Our own efforts miss the mark, 
and human help is too rare or too frail. 

God alone remains, to whom we can turn for help. 
We, traitors and violators, are driven to look for 
healing from the very power of perfect holiness and 
purity which we are daily outraging. Sheer reck- 
lessness it might seem, at first ‘sight; for holiness has 
no fellowship with sin, or purity with the unclean. 
If we come with our darkened souls to the Source 
of all light, are we not likely to be shrivelled to 
nothingness by the fierceness of His pure beams ? 

Milton says: “And if virtue feeble were, Heaven 
herself would stoop to her.” The divine forgiveness 
demands for its completion a perfect human peni- 
tence, a complete capacity to set aside the sin. Can 
it be possible that God, besides stooping to us from 
above in the compassion of His forgiving love, will 
also enter into our lives, as it were, from below, and 


give us of His own nature to make our penitence — 


complete ? 

Bearing in mind our attempted analysis of the 
redemptive power of a mother’s love, let us try to 
state the conditions which the ideal friend must 
fulfil, if through him we are to be healed of our 
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incurable failings. Such a friend must be without 
taint or suspicion of sin, perfect in purity and right- 
eousness, and perfect in love, or else he will fail us 
in the hour of our baseness and treachery. He must 
be a purely spiritual being, all knowing and infinite 
in reach of soul, able to have the closest communion 
at all times and in all places with each one of us. 
And yet, for all these superhuman powers, we need 
a being who is able to share a perfect community of 
nature with our human selves. For we require a 
companion who will walk in closest friendship with 
us in the hours of temptation and of falling, in the 
hours of remorse and suffering, in the hours of 
recovery and triumph. He must be one who can be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, and who 
has been in all points tempted like as we are, and has 
yet never fallen before the assaults of evil. He must 
be one who can know and share in every pang of 
human loneliness and sorrow and anguish. He must 
be one, too, whose holiness and strength and upright- 
ness have all the human characteristics, so that he 
can communicate them to us, and that we can, as it 
were, clothe ourselves with his nature to complete 
the deficiencies in our own. 

God is an infinite Being, Creator and Sustainer of 
the countless worlds of space, the Principle of life 
and law throughout the universe. Can He supply an 
erring mortal with the intimate personal human com- 
panionship that he needs if he is not to sink in 
failure? Perfect divine love, to be sure, He can 
give us, but we need a perfect human love too. Our 
companion, our saviour, must be not only perfect 
God, but perfect man. 

There are men and women alive today who will 
tell you, if you ask them, that they have found such a 
Saviour from sin. They call Him Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, and link up His name with certain facts 
of history. Whether or not they are right in making 
this historical connection may be questioned, and is 
a matter for historical enquiry, but, at any rate, it 
is to all candid enquirers a well-established psycho- 
logical fact that for nearly 1900 years numberless 
men and women have had implicit faith in their 
experience of a divine-human companion and 
saviour, through whom alone they claim to have 
found the possibility of complete penitence, of vic- 
tory over every vestige of sin. The exact type of 
the experience has, of course, varied according to the 
temperament of the individual, but the main char- 
acteristics are the same, or almost the same, every- 
where. In the person of Jesus Christ bearing their 
sins on the Cross, God has, they claim, come to man 
and given to him a new righteousness not his: own, 
in the strength of which both the guilt and the power 
of sin are destroyed, and the broken communion with 
the holiness of God is restored. 

Now I am myself prepared to face the possibility 
of every detail and shred of the narrative portions 
of our Bible being proved to be nothing but a 
spiritual fairy-tale or allegory. I believe that, even 
if this were done, there would still be aburidant 
evidence in the experience of our modern world alone 


to attest the truth of the assertion that God can, in 
the region of the unseen, come to men in the form 
of such a Saviour. I should, it is true, have to search 
elsewhere in the records of human history more eare- 
fully than I do now for some hint that God had 
sealed in visible manifestation this inward fact of 
experience. But, as far as I can see now, in order 
to explain and illustrate my experience, I should 
have to return before all else to the writings collected 
together in the little book called the “New Testa- 
ment,” although, in the imagined situation, it were 
nothing more than a beautiful allegory. 

But happily most of us are able, on historical 
grounds, to accept as truth all the essential facts of 
the life, death and resurrection of Jesus as recorded 
in our New Testament; only we have not perhaps 
been equally able to understand and make our own 
all the meaning ascribed to these facts. Many must 
constantly pass over, as mysterious utterances to 
which they have not found the key, such statements 
as that “the blood of Jesus His Son cleanses us from 
all sin” (I John 1:7), or that Christ “Himself bare 
our sins in His body upon the tree” (I Peter 2: 24). 

So has it been with myself, until the time came 
when the need of a deliverance and a cleansing from 
the foul pollution of sin was felt as the greatest and 
most urgent of all needs. At such a time the soul 
naturally and instinctively turns to these promises, 
so long familiar and yet so long unfathomed and 
unapplied. Many will rest content with the inner 
experience of their truth, and will not attempt to 
find an explanation; but to many others today, as to 
the apostle Paul, their faith must be a reasonable 
faith. And it may be that to some such, as it has 
been to me, the ideas which I have been trying to 
hand on in this paper will bring a flood of light 
and truth and comfort that wonderfully strengthens 
their own inner experience of deliverance. 

Let Christ be conceived as a second higher self, 
completing with us and in us that perfect penitence 
or reidentification with righteousness without which 
God’s forgiveness cannot become our own. Let Him 
be conceived as God Himself sharing to the utter- 
most, with more than a mother’s yearning love, in 
the suffering which purifies from sin, and renewing 
us with the holiness which is the indispensable con- 
dition of reconciliation with Himself. The divine 
Son becomes the perfect penitent in each of us, and 
so makes it possible for us to appropriate God’s full 
and free forgiveness. In this sense it becomes self- 
evident that God’s forgiveness can be won through 
Christ alone, and that no one comes to the Father 
except through Him, the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. Jesus Christ was and is to all time the peace- 
maker between God and man; in the perfection of 
His humanity our fallen race is received back into 
the bosom of the divine, whence it came. It means 
much to the broken-hearted penitent that in Christ 
God is bearing a share in the burden of his punish- 
ment; it means everything when he realizes that in 
Christ God is recreating him into godlike purity and 
strength. 
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In the light of this circle of ideas I have found 
many of the most perplexing and solemn passages in 
the New Testament to glow with a new and living 
meaning. And I would invite others to whom the 
interpretation is unfamiliar to give it a trial as 
they read and ponder | over the old words.+ 

According to this view of the Atonement—a view 
which, I ices was uppermost in the mind of the 
apostle Paul—the historic events of the life, death 
and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth retain indeed 
their full truth and significance, but are seen in a 
fresh light as the projection upon the plane of out- 
ward history of the eternal, timeless processes that 
constitute the relationship between God and man. 
“The things which are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal” (II Cor. 
4:18). 

That there may be other equally true and valuable 
ways of looking at the Atonement of our Lord I 
would not for one moment deny. I feel here on 
the threshold, as it were, of a domain of awful beauty 
and wonder, from which fresh rays of light are 
always ready to burst forth. So that there may well 
be abiding truth and profit in the more commonly 
held “substitutionary” theory, according to which 
Christ was offered as a sacrifice for sin mm our stead. 

It is impossible to condemn a theory which has 
meant everything to thousands of souls, and which 
still brings inestimable help to men and women today. 
But the statement that ‘‘Christ died for us’ means 
very much more than the statement that “Christ died 
instead of us’; and to forget this is a very real 
danger. The right instincts of the modern world 
demand a co-operation of man with God, as they 
equally rightly demand the insistence on redemption 
as a fact of today and not only of the remote past. 

Here and now, whispers the soul, is God in the 
form of Christ crucified for my sin. This low cray- 
ing drives the spike deeper into His tender hand; 
that idle word. brings the blood streaming again from 
His brow. And the piercing pain, the- streaming 
life-blood, are filling up all that is lacking in my 
purification, in my penitence. Nay, not mine, O 
Lord! I am nothing; Christ alone in me is all. By 


+A modern translation such as Dr. Weymouth’s will be 
found a valuable aid. It will to many be found helpful, and 
not, I believe, as a rule misleading to substitute for the 
physical metaphors of “blood” and death,” where they occur, 
the nearly equivalent idea of the “given” or “imparted life” 
of the Divine Christ. 

[The following words of George Fox (Jones’ “Autobi- 
ography,” pp. 334-5) give a striking expression to the inter- 
pretation set forth in the present paper: “Christ saith to His 
disciples, ‘Be ye perfect, even as your Heavenly Father is per- 
fect’; and He, who Himself was perfect, comes to make man 
and woman perfect again, and brings them again to the state 
in which God made them. So He is the maker-up of the 
breach and the peace betwixt God and man. z Christ 

: by one offering hath perfected forever all them that 
are sanctified, and renews them up into the image of God, 
which man and woman were in before they fell, and makes 
man’s and woman’s house as perfect again as God made them 
at the first; and this Christ, the Heavenly Man, doth freely. 
Therefore, all are to look unto Him, and all that have received 
Him are to walk in Him, the Life, the Substance, the First, 
and the Last, the Rock of Ages, the Foundation of many gen- 
erations.’ 


| our mortal natures” (II Cor. 4:11). 


His stripes 1 am healed. It is not only the man 
Christ Jesus that hangs there on the Cross, it is 
the almighty, the all-loving God who here and now 
is suffering for me the death pangs of redeeming love. 
“We that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 

By the Holy Spirit, by the indwelling Christ, the 
awful drama of the crucifixion and the glad awaken- 
ing of the resurrection can and must be appropriated 
by faith as part of our own personal and even daily 
experience. The apostle Paul is constantly insisting 
on this. “For we, alive as we are, are continually 


- surrendering ourselves to death for Jesus’ sake, so 


that the life also of Jesus‘may be made known in 
“T have been 
crucified with Christ, and it is no longer I that live, 
but Christ that lives in me; and the life which I now 
live in the body I live through faith in the Son of 
God who loved me and gave Himself up to death 
for me’ (Gal. 2:20).t And yet the Atonement 
remains, notwithstanding, a fact outside ourselves, 
in the carrying out of which we as individual souls 
have had no part. There was a “‘Lamb predestined 
to this work even before the foundation of the world” 
(I Peter 1:20). Christ has “been once offered in 
sacrifice to bear the sins of many” (Heb. 9:28). In 
the closing words of Robert Campbell Moberly,$ to 
whose genius and insight the framework of this paper 
is mainly due: 

“In the failure of ourselves, which is an integral 
part of experience, that which helps us most is that 
which we feel to be without and beyond ourselves. 
It will not comfort us so much in our moments of 
weakness or dying to be adjured to remember the 
dignity of our being as to be pointed to the scene 
enacted once for all upon the Cross. We believe that 
Calvary wonderfully includes and conditions our- 
selves. Yet it is to Calvary, not as ourselves, but as 
Calvary, that in the breaking up of ourselves we most 
earnestly desire to hold fast.. We are left, here at 
least and now, still gazing as from afar, not in frui- 
tion, but in faith, on that which we have not realized 
in ourselves. We are still kneeling to worship, with 
arms outstretched from ourselves in a wonder of 
belief and loving adoration, that reality wholly 
unique and wholly comprehensive, the figure of Jesus 
crucified.” - 


+ Compare also Rom.'6: 1-14; 8: 1-17; II Cor. 13: 3-43 Gal 
AUN (ele aris eave Syowirys KEPoilk ies Ay). 

§ The student is referred to his great work, “Atonement and 
Personality” (John Murray, London,) for an exhaustive anda 
illuminating treatment of the subject. 


The training of children is a preparation for the 
gravest and most important relations of life; and 
upon the character of our home life must rest the 
wellbeing of our nation and the permanence of our 
institutions. 

* * Xx 


A man who lives only for himself has not begun 
to live—has yet to learn his use, and his real pleasure, 
too, in the world.—Woodrow Wilson. 
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’ California Yearly Meeting 


-“The best yearly meeting I have ever attended,” 
was the way one prominent Friend characterized the 
eighteenth session of California Yearly Meeting, 
which was held at Whittier, California, from Sixth 
month 25th to Seventh month ist. ‘The meeting 
‘started strong, and stayed strong clear through,” was 
the way one Friend spoke of it; while the venerable 
Thomas Armstrong said: “The tide of spirituality 
rose high.” The entire session was characterized by 
strength, harmony, interest and enthusiasm in all 
lines of church activity. Several very important 
matters came before the meeting besides the usual 
routine. 

For the first time in the history of the yearly 
meeting a place was given on the official program 
for a meeting of the Men’s League. This meeting 


was placed on the opening evening, and it proved 


to be an occasion that sounded the keynote for the 
entire session. ‘The Whittier Men’s League led in 
this matter, but nearly every local meeting in Cali- 
fornia was represented. ‘What Men Are Doing for 
the Church” was the theme of the evening; and after 
encouraging reports from the various meetings, 
President Newlin gave the address of the evening. 
The success of the meeting was such that it voted 
unanimously to ask the yearly meeting to recognize 
and establish a department of men’s work and 
appoint a superintendent therefor, also asking our 
delegates to’ the Five-Years Meeting to ask that body 
to establish a bureau of. men’s work. Later in the 
session both these matters received the hearty en- 
dorsement of the yearly meeting, and Dr. William V. 
Coffin, of Whittier, was appointed superintendent of 
men’s work. : 

The women also held a similar special meeting 
on the opening evening, and made a request for 
recognition as a department. This the meeting also 
approved, and appointed Laura P. Townsend super- 
intendent of women’s work. 

The question of turning the yearly meeting’s 
foreign missionary work over to the American Board 
came up for consideration during the session. It 
was evident from the first that California Friends 
preferred to administer their own work in this line, 
not from any dissatisfaction with the American 
Board, but rather from the deep personal interest 
that nearly every member feels in the work, and 
from the further fact that geographical considera- 
tions make it much better to handle the work here 
from the coast. On a vote the decision was unanimous 
to continue the present plan. 

Good reports were given from all our mission work. 
In Alaska we ‘have thirteen representatives, and in 
Guatemala seven. Our workers who return from 
Alaska this fall are Wilson Cox and wife, Leslie G. 
Sickles and wife, and Rhoda Hare. Probably Wil- 
liam T. and Lizzie Gordon will return. Some con- 
secrated and experienced workers go from us to this 
field soon: Milton White, wife and child; Robert 
Sams, wife and daughter, and Alfred and Priscilla 
Walton and three children. In Guatemala we now 


have a girls’ school with an enrollment of 80, and 
a boys’ school, which opened Sixth month 8d. The 
boys’ school was made possible by the support and 
encouragement of the Men’s League of Whittier. 
Three pieces of land have been purchased. The boys’ 
school is on the farm, which is a strong helper. 

The Japanese work is in good condition. This 
work, except for the station at Berkeley, centers 
around Los Angeles and nearby cities. Good work 
is being done by our Japanese minister, Bunji Kida. 
A meeting for the Japanese was one interesting 
feature of the program First-day. It was well 
attended, and was addressed by Alice G. Lewis, who 
is now on her way to Tokyo to resume her school work 
there after a year’s rest in America. 

The work of the yearly meeting Christian En- 
deavor Union made a splendid showing, and on the 
request of the Christian Endeavor Union it was 
made a department of the yearly meeting. Ashton 
M. Otis, president of the Christian Endeavor 
Union, is the superintendent of the newly created 
department. 

A new feature of the work is the organization of 
all the department superintendents into a “‘cabinet.” 
Meetings are held whenever necessary, and are for 
conference and mutual helpfulness. 

San Diego Quarterly Meeting, consisting of the 
monthly meetings of San Diego and Ramona, will be 
established this month. This will give the yearly 
meeting four quarterly meetings instead of three as 
heretofore. 

One new monthly meeting was established during 
the year at Lindsay, where a new church building 
was recently dedicated. The property cost a little 
over $5,000. Charles S. White is the pastor. 

The work of peace, temperance, Bible schools, 
evangelism, and education, all received their share 
of the earnest consideration of the meeting. Robert 


-C. Root, superintendent of peace work, is doing good 


work in the peace propaganda. ‘The public school, 
the colleges and the universities are open doors for 
this work, and he is busy nearly all the year lectur- 
ing to students in these institutions. 

Perhaps no more important meeting of the session 
was held, and perhaps none showed the spirit of the 
yearly meeting better, than the one devoted to educa- 
tion. Here the annual reports were made of the 
year’s work at Whittier College, and here was started 
the campaign for raising the college debt, erecting a 
new building, and adding $75,000 to the endowment 
fund. Dr. C. R. Dixon was recently appointed 
financial secretary of the college, in place of the 
late Charles E. Lewis. After the needs of the col- 
lege had been presented by Dr. W. V. C. Coffin, 
president of the board. Dr. Dixon asked for pledges 
toward the payment of the college debt of $15,000. 
One-half of this amount was raised in a short time. 
This beginning of the campaign augurs well for its 
final and complete success. 

Only three visiting ministers were present: Jesse 
McPherson, Alice G. Lewis and E. B. Ong. Nearly 


all yearly meeting pastors were present. John Henry 
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Douglas was present at nearly all the meetings. He 
is in much improved health, and frequently spoke 
both in business and in devotional meetings. He 
resides in Pasadena. 

Delegates to the Five-Years Meeting were ap- 
pointed: and organized by choosing Thomas Newlin 
as chairman. The delegates are: Thomas Newlin, 
H. Edwin McGrew, Laura P. Townsend, Levi 
Gregory, Abijah J. Weaver, Andrew F. Mitchel, 
Charles S. White, Dr. Sylvester Newlin and A. F. N. 
Hambleton. M. H. 


Canada Yearly Meeting 


Canada Yearly Meeting of Friends assembled in 
its forty-sixth annual session at Pickering College, 
New market, Ontario, on Sixth month 27th, and con- 
tinued by adjournments until the evening of the 30th. 

The ministers in attendance with credentials from 
other yearly meetings were: Robert W. Douglas and 
George C. Levering, of Indiana, and Thomas E. 
Williams, of New York. The acceptable presence of 
these Friends, and their stirring, helpful messages 
from time to time, were an inspiration to many. 
Although the attendance was not as large as on some 
former years, yet the quarterly meetings were quite 
well represented. The business was cared for with 
the usual despatch, under the able management of 
Willtam Harris, the presiding clerk, who has acted 
in that capacity seven years. 

The period for worship at the opening of the ses- 
sion was impressive and edifying. Robt. W. Douglas, 
a valiant veteran of the Cross, most fittingly invoked 
the Throne of Grace for blessings in wisdom and 
strength and love, that everything might be done 
according to the divine will. The messages of the 
other visiting ministers were well received, and were 
a good introduction to the deliberations, conclusions 
and spiritual impetus of the later gatherings. 

After the formal opening of business and calling 
the roll of delegates from the quarterly meetings, the 
London general epistle was read. This weighty letter 
was listened to with profound respect and admira- 
tion because of its clear teaching, its loving counsel 
and its deep concern for all Friends. It called forth 
several expressions of appreciation and a desire for 
further perusal. The meeting directed that it be 
printed with the minutes, and requested that it 
appear in the Canadian Friend. 

The W. F. M. S. were specially favored by the 
presence and addresses of Geo. C. Levering. Reports 
of their work were full of encouragement; $2,084 
had been received for the work in Japan, including 
the expenses for the return of our missionaries, 
Gurney and Elizabeth J..S. Binford, who left for 
America on the 23d of Sixth month, and a eontribu- 
tion toward the Mito meeting-house, which is now 
completed and is a valuable asset to the work there. 

The committee in charge of contributions toward 
the F. A. I. M. work reported an increased interest 
as evidenced by the larger amount forwarded this 
year than on former years. The invitation from the 


secretary of Friends American Board Foreign Mis- 
sions for Canada Yearly Meeting to join with them 
was considered, but under present conditions it was 
thought advisable to reappoint the committee and 
continue on the old plan for another year. 

The chairman of the Home Mission Executive 
Committee gave an interesting report of the work: 
under their care. Some changes had been made dur- 
ing the year in the location of workers, and help 
given when funds permitted. A subscription list 
was opened and $453 subscribed in the meeting 
towards next year’s work. 

Memorials. were read for William I. Moore, 
Benjamin Moore, Charles Walker, Isaac James and 
Henry James. The hearts of all were stirred by the 
testimonies of many who referred to the life and 
work of these valued ministers who had been called 
from works to reward. They had all been active for 
many years in Christian work. Their loyalty and 
faithfulness was most exemplary. William I. Moore, 
who was so well and so favorably known, whose 
work covered such a large area, will be very greatly 
missed. 

The request from Victoria and Vancouver Monthly 
Meetings that they become a quarterly meeting, to be 
known as British Columbia Quarterly Meeting, was 
granted, and a committee was appointed to set up the 
same and report. Sarah A. Dale and Phebe J. 
Wright gave a report of their visit to the conference 
at Victoria, B. C., last year, and presented a minute 
from it regarding their visit. They were well pleased 
with the prospect for Friends work in the West and 
with the band of workers already engaged there. 
They fully approv s of the TEA for a quarterly 
meeting. 

The subject of peace douiianded considerable 
attention this year. Requests from the quarterly 
meetings were read asking that the yearly meeting 
memorialize the Government protesting against mili- 
tary drill in the schools. Arthur G. Dorland, in an 
able address against militarism, referred to Australia 
and New Zealand, under the Defence Act, and the 
adverse effect upon young men who stood for liberty 
of conscience. Such a condition of affairs could not 
be tolerated in Canada. No immediate action, how- 
ever, was considered necessary, and the matter was 
deferred. 

Elias Rogers spoke of the approaching celebration 
of the centenary of peace between Great Britain and 
the United States, and said that plans for it would be 
completed after the presidential election in the 
United States. 

Epistles were read from Conday and Dublin 
Yearly Meetings, and a summary of twelve epistles 
from the American yearly meetings. These, with the 
“living epistles,” brought much encouragement and 
helped to grasp the larger vision with greater earnest- 
ness and firmer determination. An informal visit 
by Henry Brady Priestman, clerk of London Yearly 
Meeting, accompanied by his wife, for a few hours, 
was greatly appreciated, and .a warm welcome was 
accorded them. <A telegram of greetings from Cali- — 
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fornia Yearly Meeting, in session at the same time, 
added yet more to the realization of the fact that we 
are members one of another. 

The reports from the Pickering College Commit- 
tee called forth many expressions of approval and 
appreciation of the work done during the past year. 
The increase in attendance at the college and of the 
spirit of loyalty and good will toward the institution 
is a most pleasing feature. The prospect for the 
future is full of promise, and every encouragement 
was given to all directly concerned with the manage- 
ment of the college to continue earnestly and faith- 
fully their efforts in this very worthy and important 
work. 

The Young Friends Christian CGO held a 
very enthusiastic meeting, and appointed officers for 
the new year. The able address by Willard O. True- 
blood, on ‘“Ihe Investment of a Life,’ was well 
received. He made an earnest appeal for young men 
and women to invest their lives as ministers in the 
Society of Friends and receive in return a hundred- 
fold. The vacancies caused by death were calls for 
volunteers. 

The subject for discussion at the meeting on Min- 
istry and Oversight was “Spiritual Guidance,” and 
was introduced by John R. Webb. Many helpful 
truths were emphasized and profitably discussed. 
These centered around the words prayer, expectation, 
obedience and fulfilment under the direction of the 
Holy Spirit. : : 

Delegates to the Five-Years Meeting were ap- 
pointed, as follows: Elias Rogers, Wm. P. Firth, 
Phebe D. Manning, Esli Terrill, Sarah A. Dale and 
Albert S. Rogers; alternates: Joseph A. Cody, 
Joseph P. Rogers, John R. Webb, Abram B. Saylor, 
Martha J. Moore and Lavina H. Dorland. 

On Seventh-day evening an illustrated lecture by 
W. E. Hassard, district secretary of the Bible Society, 
on “How We Give the Bible to the Stranger Within 
Our Gates,” was much enjoyed. 

The services on First-day were a fitting close to 
the yearly meeting. Robt. W. Douglas preached in 
the morning from the text: “Grow in grace and in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
George C. Levering gave the message in the after- 
noon from the text: ‘For me to live is Christ.” In 
the evening Thomas E. Williams gave an able ser- 
mon from Rev. 1:5, 6. It was a grand climax to 
the messages delivered at different times during the 
yearly meeting. The clerk read the adjourning 
minute, and the meeting broke up under a solemn 
sense of obligation because of new privileges and 
responsibilities, to meet again at the same time and 
place next year, if the Lord wills. dick. Wa 


T can but think that the world would be better and 
brighter if our teachers would dwell on the duty of 
happiness as well as on the happiness of duty, for we 
ought to be as bright and genial as we can, if only 
because to be cheerful ourselves is a most effectual 
contribution to the happiness of others.—John 


Lubbock. 


Some Viros on Present Bay Topics 


The Journal or Denominational Paper of the 
Society of Friends and the Five-Years 
Meeting 


BY J. H. STUART. 

Of course this exceedingly important subject will 
have to be taken up by this body. (Why not call it 
“The Superior Meeting of Friends,” as it is in fact, 
and this name can imply no invidious comparison. ) 
As matters have been going, for aught I know, ever 
since the starting of a denominational paper by 
Friends, the journal has never been self-supporting, or 
perhaps even near that, but has been dependent upon 
the liberality of a few Friends. 

This support has, of course, been voluntary, but 
changes have been going on until of late years it 
has become a matter of solicitation to meet defi- 
ciencies, by either the editor or other persons in 
charge of the management, from willing or, it may 
be, reluctant contributors. This method is not desir- 
able, and has most likely well nigh reached its limit. 
It cannot, and ought not to, be depended upon longer 
as a safe backer. As to advertisements as a means of 
support, they are valuable so far as they go, but their 
number and money value are dependent upon circula- 
tion. A denominational paper with a small cir- 
culation cannot be made to pay a revenue of 
considerable amount any more. than poor goods can 
gain a wide market. It has only a certain money 
value, and cannot be sold for more. 

If practically all families and parts of families of 
the 90,000 or 100,000 so-called orthodox Friends in 
America, or of the 125,000 or 130,000 Friends of 
all classes, and a portion of the 20,000 in Great 
Britain would subscribe, it would, no doubt, solve 
the problem. But 5,000 subscribers, more or less, 
with a few local or sectional papers competing, is 
a very different matter. 

It is made very much worse if a spirit of dis- 
sension or unfriendly criticism is allowed expression. 
There should under no circumstances be allowed 
anything of this kind to appear among Friends. 
Friends may differ among themselves on many things 
properly. They may differ in opinion on scriptural 
interpretation of some parts; they may differ as to 
traditional matters and methods of church order and 
procedure sometimes; they may differ as to formu- 
lated beliefs, so-called creeds or ‘‘declarations of 
faith.” They have a perfect right to hold diverse 
views, and even to change their views, as men and 
women of honest, devout, intelligent minds must 
sometimes do as riper experience or new information 
leads the way and better forms of expression come 
into vogue. We are bound to “believe in the sover- 
eignty of personality and in the right of private 
judgment, a right to be cherished by each Christian 
in loving and mutual regard for the rights and 
opinions of others.” 
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The right of educational institutions to publish 
bulletins “of matters of interest to themselves is 
unquestioned, but it is a question whether a yearly 
meeting or other section of Friends in America 
would be acting for the best interests of the whole 
body by publishing a competing paper, provided there 
were one journal adopted by the Five-Years or 
“Superior” Meeting, and that journal were always 
open to proper and free discussion of all important 
matters relating to common interests. 

Now, as to “the character and management of a 
ioumnal suitable and adequate to the needs of Friends, 
and at the same time capable of being self-supporting, 
what should be said ? 

In the mind of the writer, some, if not all, of the 
following characteristics need be considered. In the 
first place, what ought to be the scope or ground 
to be covered by such a journal? This is important, 

Certainly it should be a true, reasonable, adequate 
exponent of the views, tenets, doctrines, the methods 
and aims, as also statements of the work the Society 
is doing. 

It should also be a rich and fruitful source of 
helpfulness to all in matters pertaining to deeper, 
richer spiritual life and comfort. 

It ought to be a teacher or instructor, a source of 


eon to those seeking light ahd knowledge * 


about matters of religious interest, such as new light 
on the Bible, important religious and even political 
movements, Bible schools, ete. Brief or busy-peoples’ 
statements of important events of whatever character 
would always be appropriate—extracts, thoughts, etc., 
from influential sources. 

Of course, matters of interest among ourselves, 
personal items, society happenings, ete., “should find 
place. Notices and brief reviews of books which 
might be of interest to readers should appear from 
time to time. 

In brief, it ought to be a journal that by its excel- 
lence, its broad scope and catholic spirit would appeal 
to a very wide range of gee even outside of our 
member ship. 

It will be observed that a paper of considerable 
magnitude is here contemplated, greater than has 
yet appeared in this country or perhaps in England. 

American Friends are numerous enough to publish 
and sustain such a journal if they would unite in 
the effort; and the talent and ability to make it is 
certainly sufficient. It ought also to appeal to 
Friends abroad, if rightly conducted. 

As the subscription list grew under wise manage- 
ment it would deserve, pa doubtless secure, a much 
larger advertising patronage, and thus become not 
only ‘self-supporting, but even a source of revenue. 

To bring all this about, two things at least are 
necessary: (a) A pretty generally united support by 
Friends; (b) an efficient management, 7. e., a good 
business manager, an efficient editor, ‘supported by 
a corps of trained contributors. 

The outline here given may. be faulty, incomplete, 
or inadequately stated, but it is sufficient to intro- 
duce this highly important subject to the attention 


of Friends in order that at the coming meeting in 
October the subject will have been pretty thoroughly 
thought out. 

Friends will probably discover, if they are not 
already aware, when the matter comes up for discus- 
sion, that some adequate provision must necessarily 
be made for the preservation of a representative 
journal, or we may some day find ourselves without 
one. Such a condition would be little short of fatal 
to the welfare of our branch of the Church. 

The next question would be: Shall we go limping 
along, only feebly supported, or shall we build up 
and set going a journal worthy of the Society and 
altogether adequate to its needs? Surely we can and 
we ought to do this very thing. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Missionary Department 


Missionary Sermons and Addresses 


[The following is taken from an article by Dr. 
Cornelius H. Patton; in The International Review 
of Missions for Seventh month, 1912. The title of 
the article is ‘‘Broadening the Home Base.”—Cuas. 
E. TEsserts. | x 


First and foremost, we need a widespread proc- 
lamation of the facts connected with the missionary 
enterprise. ‘Today, with more than’ one hundred 
years. of wonderful achievement behind us, we can 
present to the world a body of facts of most impres- 
sive proportions. Yet the majority of our Church 
members are as ignorant of these facts as they are 
of the details of Church history in the sub-apostolic 
age. Who is at fault? 

More particularly, the facts pertaining to the suc- 
cess of the work, and the favorable condition of the 
world during the past ten years, should be under- 
stood by the people as a special providential era in 
the history of the Church. The progress of Chris- 
tianity during the past decade cannot be duplicated 
except in apostolic times. Geographical, political, 
industrial and religious conditions in the Levant and 
the Far East, and the actual response of the people 
to the missionary approach, indicate a situation of 
amazing significance. They constitute a new fulness 
of time, a coming of Christianity to its own. If 
the hour of Christ:is ever to strike, it must be under 
conditions like these. * With a nation like Japan 
engaged in the sublime task of seeking for a religion, 
and the government calling for a special parliament 
to help stimulate religious influence for the uplift 
of the empire; with China taking on republican 
forms of government, coming out for religious tolera- 
tion, and building her institutions’ upon Bible prin- 
ciples, and the masses ridiculing the old superstitions 


/and deserting the temples of their gods; with India 


vibrant with Christian thought and aspiration, while 
unmistakable evidences of disintegration are dis- 
covered in the heart of Brahmanism; with Turks in 
the citadel of Mohammedanism declaring for relig- 
ious liberty and sending their children to Christian 


io 


gy 
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schools; with the great areas of Africa opening up 
under the advance of commerce, and the missionaries 
finding the people gathered in vast numbers in the 
commercial centers to hear the Gospel message—we 


| monplace to use in a pulpit address. 


have a situation so extraordinary, so compelling, as | 


to challenge the attention of Christendom. 

If ever our preachers had an opportunity to offer 
a demonstration of Christianity, to compel belief in 
its universal and divine claims, it is now. Yet in 
the majority of churches the sublime opportunity is 
allowed to pass unnoticed. Or if attention is called 
to the new era which has set in, it is not done in a 
manner to carry conviction and bring a _ hearty 
response. There is material in the present world 
situation to stir the churches profoundly, and if the 
churches are not greatly stirred it must be because 
the facts have not been made known. 

A somewhat careful study of the ministerial mind 
favors the conclusion that the ordinary preacher is 
not facile in the presenting of facts. The habit of 
dealing with religious and philosophical attractions, 
of laying down principles, of elaborating ideas and 
developing texts, holds many a preacher as in a vise. 
If a body of missionary facts is placed before him, 
he looks at them in a helpless sort of way, and more 
than likely considers it beneath his dignity to build 
such material into a sermon. Strange to say, mis- 
sionaries on furlough sometimes are possessed of the 
same idea. They will consume a large share of the 


precious time allotted them in explaining the mis-- 


sionary motive, enforcing missionary texts and 
engaging in general exhortations instead of giving 
to the people the superb body of information at their 
command. What the people desire of them is evi- 
dence as to the success of the enterprise—what is the 
good cheer, what the news of the Kingdom. 

Now, I maintain it is no small intellectual feat to 
so marshal a series of facts as to cause conviction 
in a modern audience. This is the ability of the 
great leader at the bar. This is the talent which 
enables leading journalists and foreign correspondents 
to earn their munificent salaries. A writer like 
William E. Curtis would visit a mission field, spend 
a few hours talking with missionaries and govern- 
ment officials, and then lay out his facts in a com- 
pelling article which would be read around the world. 
The facts which he would use are the very material 
which a missionary is liable to pass over as too com- 


souls. 
| the matter of winning the rank and file of our Church 


“What you 
know and we don’t know is what will interest us 
in this church” was the remark of a discriminating 
pastor to a missionary about to speak. 

The ordinary man is persuaded more by facts 
than by arguments. Certainly he is not persuaded 
by arguments. unsupported by facts. We gain our 
great convictions of life not because some wise man 
has convinced, us that we should believe so and so. 
A man does not.believe in his father and mother 
because he once heard an argument on the subject. 
Nor does he get his patriotism that way. So with 
religion, few men are argued into believing in God, 
compared with those who find God speaking to them 
in the works of nature and in the voices of their own 
Does not this simple truth have its value in 


members to the missionary enterprise. Argumenta- 
tion has its place with some, but the facts of the 
work, the great realities of the mission field, are more 


| potent if we would win the man who sits at the end 


of the pew. 

Let it be understood that I am not appealing for 
a string of stories in missionary sermons either by 
pastors or missionaries—far from that. What is 
needed if the churches are to be aroused is a mar- 
shaling of the great facts of the mission field accord- 
ing to some well-chosen principle of selection, and 
then such an interpretation of these facts as will 
compel attention and bring conviction. This world 
situation means something to Christ. It should mean 
something when the people know about it. Let our 
preachers master the facts, become afire with enthus- 
iasm as they consider their meaning, and then speak 
with the ring of conviction, and we shall see a situa- 
tion changing with remarkable rapidity. No amount 
of literature issued by boards, or newspaper articles- 
written by experts, can take the ‘place of the living 
word spoken by ministers on fire with missionary 
zeal. One strong sermon, earnest, intelligent, vibrant 
with conviction, will often accomplish more in the 
way of converting a church than years of cultiva- 
tion by literature and special programs. It is a mis- 
take for pastors to depend upon secretaries and mis- 
sionaries in this matter. They should speak out for 
themselves as the accredited interpreters of the times, 
as the spokesmen for Christ in the hour of His great 
opportunity. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


Kirby V. Bowen, next year senior at Friends University, 
is working out tke rural problem with the Friends of Allen’s 


Neck, Mass. 
x *k x 


Inez E. Taber, of Millboro, S. Dak. has gone to Hay 
Springs, Neb., to do pastoral work among the Friends there 


for the summer. 
* Ok Ox 


Raymond Woodard, of the Cedarcroft School, Kennett 
Square, Pa., who expected to go to Europe this summer, has 


been prevented from doing so on account of ill health, and, 
instead, he expects to spend the summer at the home of his 
parents, Haviland, Kan. 

ci 1% 

William Andrew, of Prairie Center, Kan., was nearly killed 
the 27th ult. by his team running away. He is recovering 
from his injurigs and is able to be about again. 

eee 

The Christian Endeavor Society at Haviland, Kan., gave a 
splendid temperance program the 23d ult. Charles Lescault, 
the local pastor, gave the address of the evening. 
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Gurney and Elizabeth Binford started home from Japan, 
on the 23d ult. via the Siberian Railway, London and New 
York. They are planning to attend the Five-Years Meeting 
at Indianapolis in Tenth month, and will spend a year on 
furlough. 

* Ok x 

Stephen S. Myrick and family are now in their new home 
in Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. Stephen S. Myrick, as will 
be remembered, has been employed in the Mills School of that 
place. In a recent letter he says: “The‘’ outlook is most 
encouraging. The closing exercises in the institute were 
most satisfactory. We are just entering upon our summer 
work, as quite a number of the students remain. We invite 
our friends to visit us and the school at any time.” 


* OK OK 


While the Friends at Haviland, Kan., were conducting a 
revival last winter, the manager and owner of the local tele- 
phone company, who is an earnest Christian man, had a 
telephone receiver placed in the meeting-house so the central 
girls could get the benefit of the service. The girls enjoyed 
and appreciated the kindness of their manager, and the fact 
that such an arrangement had been made was noised about, 
and others asked to have the privilege extended. As a result 
many “shut-ins’ and a number of rural families who were 
unavoidably detained at home on account of severe snows, 
and for various reasons, were given free use of the telephone 
wires for connection with the Friends meeting. The privi- 
lege, however, did not stop with the close of the revival, and 
now it is a regular thing for the pastor in his morning dis- 
course not only to speak to the congregation, but to a multi- 
tude of people throughout the countryside and in a number 
of small outlying towns. Many testify that they have been 
greatly blessed by what they have received over the telephone. 


‘ kk Ok 

DELEGATES TO FIVE-YEARS MEETING. 
BALTIMORE : 
Allen C. Thomas, Samuel R. Neave, John R. Cary, 


Francis A. White, Anha B. Thomas and Sara H. Hoge. 
Alternates: 1. Oscar Moon, S$. Edgar Nicholson, Margaret 
T. Carey and Margaret H. Elliott. 


CALIFORNIA : 

Thomas Newlin, H. Edwin McGrew, Laura P. Townsend, 
Levi Gregory, Abjiah J. Weaver, Andrew F. Mitchel, Chas. S 
White, Dr. Sylvester Newlin and A. F. N. Hambleton. 


CANADA: 

Elias Rogers, Wm. P. Firth, Phebe D. Manning, Esli 
Terrill, Sarah A. Dale and Albert S. Rogers. 

Alternates: Joseph A. Cody, Joseph P. Rogers, John R. 
Webb, Abram B. Saylor, Martha J. Moore and Lavina H. 
Dorland. 

INDIANA: 

Timothy Nicholson, Luke Woodard, Joseph John Mills, 
Robert L. Kelly, Charles E. Tebbetts, Joseph A. Goddard, 
Nathan F. Gilbert, Ira C. Johnson, Esther Cook, Robert 
Frank Douglas, Ida S. Henley, Allen D. Hole, Daisy Barr, 
Richard Haworth, Wm. A. Macy, Rebecca T. Davis, Albert L. 
Copeland, Charles FE. Hiatt, Mary Bruner, Fred. Tormohlen, 
Truman Kenworthy, Charles Replogle, Fred. Carter, Charles 
E. Carey, Geo. W. Bird and Tennyson Lewis. 

Alternates: Wm. H. Coffin, Parvin-W. Bond, Ancil E. 
Ratliff, Wm. P. Henley, Dorothy Luther, Fanny C. Pickett, 
Ethel Kirk Calvert. : : 

Iowa: 

D. M. Edwards, Harry R. Keates, Jasper Hadley, Stephen 

M. Hadley, Emma Coffin, Viola Smith, Edith Smith, Wm. S. 


Kitch, Albert W. Green, Joseph Sopher, Zeno H. Doan, 
Alvin Hoskins, Philip Slack and Ora W. Carrell. 

Alternates: W. Irving Kelsey, Frank W. Sprague, E. 
Howard Brown, Clarence M. Case, Anna K. Kitch, Viola 
Spurgin, Pliny Fry, A. J. Hadley, Grace Elliott, I. N. Rich, 
Alfred J. Hanson, Asenath Carter, C. J. Bowles and Wm. 
Mather. 


NEBRASKA: 


George D. Weeks, Frank W. Dell, John Fry, Ellis A. Wells, 
Philip Stein, Mina Workman and Theo. Foxworthy. 


KANSAS: 

Edmund Stanley, L. Clarkson Hinshaw, William L. Pear- 
son, Francis A. Wright, Jr., Nathan D. Perry, Wallace 
Kline, Nathan Ridgway, Albert L. Cox, Homer L. Cox, 
Melissa S. Fellow, Abigail C. Haworth, Elisha H. Janeway, 
Mary E. Sibbitt, Susie Wilcox, Achsa C. Kenyon, Alvin 
Coppock and Jacob V. Carter. 

Alternates: Philemon Jones, Robert C. Smith, Arthur 
Rush, Wallace Kemp, Adelbert Albertson, F. Olen Hunt, 
Arthur Wollam, John M. Newlin, Leroy C. Thornburg, Stella 
Hammond, William P. Haworth, Etta Asher, Eunice Hunt, 
Martha M. Woodard, Jesse C. Hobson, Laura A. Coppock 
and Anthony Bolland. 


New ENGLAND: 

Rufus M. Jones, Walter S. Meader, Seth K. Gifford, Mary 
Paige, Charles M. Woodman, Wilbur K. Thomas, Clara W. 
Mumford, Elihu Grant and Harry R. Hole. 


New York: 
James Wood, Alfred Busselle, Robert E. Pretlow, W. C. 


Taber, Carolena M. Wood, Elmer D. Gildersleeve, Martha H. 
Bell, Walter H. Wood and George L. Carey. 


Alternates: 1. Hollingsworth Wood, John R.. Taber, 
Arlando Marine, Phebe Anna Murray, Elizabeth C. F. 
Stevens, Aaron T. Lane, Mary Knowles, Mary L. Chace 
and Sarah Keats Dillingham. 


NortH CAROLINA: 

L. Lyndon Hobbs, J. Elwood Cox, J. Edwin Jay, Eli Reece, 
Josiah Nicholson, Thomas F. Andrew, Herbert W. Reynolds, 
S. Louise Bridgers, Mary M. Petty, E. Edgar Farlow, Zeno 
H. Dixon and William J. Reid. ~ 

Alternates: Annie E. Williams, Leanah Hobson, John B. 
Griffith, Jeremiah S. Cox and Mary C. M. Pearson. 


OREGON : 

Ezra G. Pearson, H. Elmer Pemberton, Blanche Ford 
Pickering, S. Alice Hanson, Lindley A. Wells, E. H. Wood- 
ard and Levi T. Pennington. 


WESTERN : 

Charlotte E. Vickers, Edward M. Woodard, William True- 
blood, Morris E. Cox, Murray S. Barker, Dinah T. Hender- 
son, Eliza C. Henderson, Morton C. Pearson, William Henry 
Matchett, Oliver P. Clark, George H. Moore, David Hadley, 
Mary Emily Ellis, Gertrude Moon Reinier, Lewis W. McFar- 
land, Oliver C. Elliott, Amos K. Hollowell, Ruth W. Newsom, 
John EF. Macy and Lydia Taylor Painter. 


~ 


WILMINGTON : 

Levi Mills, Albert J. Brown, Frank Barrett, Anna Stimson, 
Lindley Jones, Ellison R. Purdy Laura B. Sparks, Nancy C. 
Leonard, Amos Cook, Emma S, Townsend and Fremont B. 
Milner. 

Alternates: Ada C.- Brown, Reuben B. Peelle, Jesse H. 
Harvey, Mary E. Bailey, Samuel Dunlap, Elmer D. Cook, 
Eva Terrell Woody, Jennie Cary, Rufus Kersey, Arthur Cary 
and Olive Berger. 
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Netus in Brief 


Severe earthquakes visited different 
parts of Alaska last week and were per- 
ceptible as far south as California. 


* * * 


A call has been made to the people of 
the United States who are in sympathy 
with the National Progressive Move- 
ment to send delegates to a National 
Convention to be opened in Chicago the 
5th of next month. 


* * * 


The Christian. world has sustained a 
great loss in the death of Dr. James R. 
Miller, the editorial secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, who 
passed away the 2d inst in his seventy- 
third year. His writings have found 
sympathetic readers far beyond his own 
household of faith. 


*x* * x 


The design of the present- five-cent 
coin does not coincide with the treasury 
department’s conception of art, and it 
will be changed in its entirety. Sec- 
retary MacVeagh has decided to replace 
the goddess of liberty on the face of the 
nickel with a buffalo. The reverse side 
of the new coin will contain the head of 
an Indian. J. W. Fraser, of New York, 
is making the design in collaboration 
with officials of the treasury department. 
All its details of the be decided upon at 
a conference between Secretary Mac- 
Veagh and Mr. Fraser next week. 


SALLOW FACES 


OFTEN CAUSED BY TEA AND COFFEE 
DRINKING, 


How many persons realize that tea 
and coffee so disturb digestion that they 
produce a muddy, yellow complexion. 

A ten days’ trial of Postum has 
proven a means, in thousands of cases, 
of clearing up a bad complexion. 

A Washington young lady tells her 
experience: 

“All of us—father, mother, sister and 
brother—had used tea and coffee for 
many years until finally we all. had 
stomach troubles more or less. 

“We all were sallow and troubled 
with pimples, breath bad, disagreeable 
taste in the mouth, and all of us simply 
so many bundles of nerves. 

“We didn’t realize that tea and coffee 
caused the trouble until one day we ran 
out of coffee and went to borrow some 
from a neighbor. She gave us some 
Postum and told us to try that. 

“Although we started to make it, we 
all felt sure we would be sick if we 
missed our strong coffee, but we tried 
Postum and were surprised to find it 
delicious. 

“We read the statemenfs on the pkg., 
got more, and in a month and a half 
you wouldn’t have known us. We all 
were able to digest our food without 
any trouble, each one’s skin became 
clear, tongues cleaned off, and nerves in 
fine condition. We never use anything 
now but Postum. There is nothing like 
it.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and full of human 
interest, 


The appointment of Henry James, of 
Cambridge, as general manager. of the 
Rockefeller Institute for medical re- 
search will interest the eugenists. Henry 
James’s father was Prof. William 
James, the psychologist and philosopher ; 
his uncle is Henry James, the distin- 
guished novelist, and his grandfather 
was Henry James, a_ well-known 
Swedenborgian preacher and theologian. 
The young man was graduated at Har- 
vard in 1899 and from the Harvard law 
school in 104, and is now practicing law 
in Boston. 


SWAT THE FLY! 


By J. H. LArrmore. 


If you’d make this Yankee nation 

Best and greatest on the earth 

If you look for commendation 

And would show the world your worth, 
If you seek for fame and glory 

And ahalo by and by, 

When your locks are thin and hoary— 
Swat the fly, O, swat the fly! 


Hist’ry tells on all its pages 

Of great persons and their deeds; 
Warriors, authors, statesmen, sages, 
Men of dogmas, men of creeds; 
Men who guarded castle portals, 
Men who did not fear to die; 

But the greatest of all mortals 
Are the ones who swat the fly. 


Let us then be up and doing, 
Swatting early, swatting late; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Drive the fly pest to his fate; 

Swat in season, out of season, 

Let that be your battle cry; 

To do otherwise were treason— 
Hoist the standard—swat the fly! 

Westville, Ohio. 


Notices. 


Sarah Flitcraft, a minister of Phila- 
delphia, is expected to attend the meet- 
ing of Harrisburg Friends, First-day, 
Seventh month 21, 1912. On the after- 
noon of the 20th a picnic will be held, 
weather permitting, in Reservoir Park, 
ending with a twilight meeting. Har- 
risburg Friends would be glad to have 
other visitors present, and accommoda- 
tions will be made upon notification. 

} W. C. Heacock, 

434 Market St., Harrisburg. 
Mary R. Woops, 
719 N. 18th St, Harrisburg. 
* x 


Van Wert Quarterly Meeting will be 
held at St. Marys, O., for the first time, 
Eighth month 2d-4th. The local Friends 
are planning to hold a series of evening 
meetings beginning Fifth-day evening, 
the 1st of Eighth month, and continuing 
through the quarterly meeting. Any 
ministers who contemplate coming will 
please bear this in mind and come early 
so as to help in these services. Any 
information desired will be furnished by 
writing the clerk, Albert Runinion, Van 
Wert, Ohio, or A. J. Furstenberger, 
pastor at St. Marys, Ohio. 


“Sir, I am looking for a little succor.” 
“Well, do I look like one?”—Louts- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


The vicar had been suddenly taken ill 
and his church warden was in great 
difficulty about getting a substitute, 
when the bishop of the diocese kindly 
offered to take the Sunday, services 
himself. 

The church warden, wishing “to do 
the right thing,” at the close of the 
service went up to the bishop and, after 
thanking him, stammered out: 

“A poorer preacher would have done 
for such folk as us, your lordship, but 
we were unable to find one!”—The Con- 
tinent., 


Pearly Mertings in 1912 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, Clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
Albert J. Brown, Clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 20th. Edward 
Mott, Clerk, 3734 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 11th. George 
Moore Clerk, Westfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Timothy 
Nicholson, Clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting at Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, Clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Five Years Meeting, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., Tenth month 15th. James Wood, 
Clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 15th. Allen 
C. Thomas, Clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


WANTED—A Principal for Lawrence Friends 
Academy. A college graduate preferred, one 
who can teach German. Enquire of THzeopoRE 
Krrxuart, President of Board, Gate, Okla. 


“Suggestions to Monthly Meeting Committees,” 
was read and unanimously approved by the 
Summer Assembly of Iowa Yearly Meeting. 
Duties of Clerk, Elders, etc., fully suggested. 
“Calculated to do untold good when read and 
heeded,’’ Pliny Fry. Printed in book form, 
15 cents per copy, $1.20 per dozen, $6.00 per 
hundred. Address E. H. Parisuo, Indianola, 
Iowa. 


W.Cor.10™ & Arch Sts. 


hiladelphia. 


FRIEND 


LONDON, ENGLAND) 


THE 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 

HERMAN NEWMAN, 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 
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. Alfalfa Valley Friends’ Settlement. 


SCOTT CITY, KANSAS 


Our Manse 


We have no indebtedness. 


There will be no debt. 
Hundred Thousand Dollars. 


the Thwndite: ? 
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Our Meeting House cost $15,761.32 


The above are all paid for. 

In addition to the above we have just received a gift of land valued at Twenty-five Thousand Dollars. 

It is expected to build the Friends’ Institute this year, which will cost over Twenty-five Thousand Dollars. 
We own about six thousand acres of land in Alfalfa Valley, that is worth over Three 


New Quaker Town—Shallow Water 


First extension of Alfalfa Valley Friends’ Settlement. 
In Alfalfa Valley, on the new railroad, eight miles south of Scott City. 


Have you learned about the Twenty-five Thousand Dollar gift to the Friends’ Home Missionary Association? 

Would you like to know of the business oppertunities in the new Quaker town? 
Hardware, General Store, Agricultural Implements, Coal Business, Newspaper, Hotel, Telephone Business, Black- 
smith Shap: Well and Pump Sagieas Contractor for Alfalfa Seeding and Alfalfa Harveseiabs etc.? 

Are you interested in an opening ‘for carpenters, brick masons, irrigators, stenographers, atid common laborers? 

Would you care to have the full particulars about Electric ‘Lights, Water Works, Irrigation, Alfalfa, Sugar _ 
Beets, Strawberries, Business Lots, Residence Lots, Five, Ten, and Twenty -acre Tracts, some of them adjoining 
How would a twenty-acre, irrigated home place, adjoining town, appeal to you? 
on an income of $100 per month from one of: these. 
information as to all of the above and many other interests. 
one year, to any one who will send us their name and address. 
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Our Institute, to date, cost $5,764.64 


5,024.22 Our Cement Brick Plant ‘“ 2,512.16 


As a Bank, Lumber Yard, 


You can depend 
“Alfalfa Valley Notes,” published each month, gives full 
We will be glad to send this little paper FREE, for 


TEESE ose tas ts et OE 


HERBERT J. MOTT, Scott City, Kansas. 
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COMMERCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOAHS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting investors 5 per cent, to 6 


per “cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made | 
without expense to investors. Long and suc- 
cessful experience. References furnished, 


Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


FARM MORTGAGES]; 


ON OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 


years. We collect and remit interest wharevar 
Write for booklet and list. 


forty 
Investors desire. 


[ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA 


LONGWOOD INN 


Lake Cabbasseecantes Winthrop Centre, Maine 


Summer guests wanted. Large farm, 
large rooms, large piazza, electric lights, 
bathroom, telephone, piano, etc. Best 
boating, fishing and bathing. Free use of 
boats. Write for booklet. Electric cars 
from Augusta. Terms, $10-$12 per week. 


MILLINERY 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends 
specially solicited 


witfiams. f 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
"8 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 


¢ ye ae TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE * 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
Bei TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


| The Provident Life «« Trust Co. 


_ Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. 
_ Pays Interest on Deposits, 
_ Acts as Executor, Administrator, 


| J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upward 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

J. THOMAS MOORE, Mer. Insurance Dept. 
WILLIAM C. CRAIGE, Title Officer 

JOHN WAY, Assistant Treasurer 

J. SMITH HART, Insurance Supervisor 


DIRECTORS 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, JR. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


ASA 8S. WING, President 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres. and 


Asst. Trust Officer. 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 


MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L. RUE 

GEORGE WOOD 
CHARLES H. HARDING 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 
WILLIAM LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C, MORRIS 
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See eee celia 


ymn of the Children 


Thine are all the gifts, O God! 
Thine the broken bread; 

Let the naked feet be shod, 
And the starving fed. 


Let thy children by thy grace 
Give as they abound, 

Till the poor have breathing space, 
And the lost are found. 


Wiser than the miser’s hoards 
Is the giver’s choice. 

Sweeter than the song of birds 
Is the thankful voice. 


Welcome smiles on faces sad 
As the-flowers of spring; 


’ + Let the tender hearts be glad 


With the joy they bring. 


Happier for their pity’s sake, 
Make their sports and plays, 
And from lips of childhood take 

Thy perfected praise! 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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Ghe International Bible School Lesson 


Soe ee 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON YV. 


EIGHTH MONTH 4, IQI2. 


THE WORTH OF THE KINGDOM. 
MATTHEW 13: 44-53. 


_GoipEN Text.—Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto you. 


Matt. 6; 23. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Seventh month 2oth. 


Matt. 13: 44-53. 


Third-day. Seeking the kingdom. 
Fourth-day. The rich fool. 
Fifth-day. A bad bargain. 


Worth of the kingdom. 


Matt. 6: 25-34. 


Luke 12: 13-20. 
Gen, 25: 27-34. 


Sixth-day. Value of the kingdom appreciated. Lu. 14: 16-24. 


Seventh-day. By self-sacrifice to exaltation. 
Phil sear: 


First-day. All for Christ. 


Time.—Autumn of A D. 28. 
Place—In a house; probably in Cap- 
ernaum. 


Parallel Passages.—None. 

The parables in the lesson are peculiar 
to Matthew. It should be noted that 
they are spoken to the disciples, not to 
the multitudes. The theme of the first 
two is the supreme value of the king- 
dom of heaven, which is worth the sac- 
rifice of all that man has. One man 
found without seeking, and the other 
found after earnest search. This is true 
in human life. One man will, as it were, 
be seized by a great truth coming to 
him unexpectedly, or, as Coleridge said, 
a great truth finds him suddenly, and 
grips him, while to another man truth 
comes only, it may be, after pain and 
effort, yet each recognizes the valuable 
thing when he sees it. This is the les- 
son of the parables. 

The Parable of the Drag Net is a 
close parallel to that of the Tares. As 
in the field there were wheat and tares, 
so in the net there are good and bad 
fish—that is that there are all sorts and 
conditions of men in the world. 

In these parables, as in others, the 
details are not to be taken as illustrating 
special truths—the analogies must not 
be pushed beyond what is clearly in- 
tended. Thus the morality of the finder 
of the hidden treasure not notifying the 
owner of the field has been questioned. 
But this is not before us, it is the earn- 
estness of the finder which is empha- 
sized. 5 

44. “Like unto a treasure hidden in 
the field; which a man found and hid: 
and in his joy, etc. R. V. The secret 
was lost with the hider, but a laborer 
working comes across the treasure. 
“Selleth all that he hath.” Sacrifice is 
not required for its own sake, such is 
of no value. No sacrifice is too great, 
if thereby the kingdom may be secured. 

It was the custom to hide valuables 
in the ground. Compare Job 3: 21; 
Provee2" Aer les 

45. “Is like unto a man that is a 
merchant.” R. V. He was at the pearl 
fisheries, or at the market for pearls. 


46. 2“And having found”) -R) Sv: 
Come across. The find was an unex- 
pected one. He had no idea of finding 


one so valuable. His faith in its worth 
was so great that he sold all to get 
funds to buy it. He was an experienced 
buyer, he had tested his judgment, and 
was confident that he was making a 
good investment. 


Heb. 5: I-10. 


The ancients considered the pearl as 
the chief of jewels, as moderns consider 
the diamond the king of gems. The 
ancients had not the art of cutting the 
diamond. 


47. “Like a net.” To catch any fish 
the net must take what comes, good 
and bad—all sorts and conditions of 
men. The net is a seine which is spread 
and then drawn to shore by both ends, 
bringing with it whatever the meshes 
of the net will hold. 


48. “They drew.” Who? Those who 
had spread the net. “They sat down.” 
Who? From the explanation in verse 
49 we may take it that the pronouns 
refer to different groups. That is, those 
who cast and draw the net are com- 
parable to the Apostles and their suc- 
cessors in the church, and those who 
divide the fish are comparable to the 
angels. Such an interpretation as this 
solves several difficulties in the parable 
which present themselves on any other 
interpretation, and it is entirely in ac- 
cord with the facts. Man can only ad- 
mit into the visible church, he cannot 
see the heart, but a time will come when 
se hearts shall be revealed—good and 
ad. 


52. “Therefore every scribe who hath 
been made a disciple to the kingdom of 
heaven,” etc. R. V. Made a scholar of 
the kingdom. One who has so learned 
and experienced the teachings of the 
kingdom—of the Gospel. In a higher 
and better way than the scribes who 
expounded the law, they were to ex- 
pound the mysteries, of the Gospel.” 
They were to produce for the benefit 
of their hearers, not merely old things 
in the old form, but things both new 
and old in a new form; and they were 
to use old things as a vehicle for truths 
that were new to that generation.” 


“Treasure.” The treasure chest, where 


valuables were kept. Old things and 
new, experiences of daily life, pheno- 
mena of nature are to be used as instru- 
ments of a spiritual revelation. 


Make your life as happy as you will. 
See every hour shine with joyousness. 
When the, darkness comes—as it will 
surely—the light is not far off. You 
need not go far to seek it. You have it 
with you. The darker the night grows 
the brighter that light will shine. Only 
be sure you take it with you now. Be 
sure you take Christ, the light of life. 

—Phillips Brooks. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR FIGHTH MONTH 4, IQI2. 


THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. 
VIII. TEMPERANCE. 


I Cor. 9: 19-27. (CONSECRATION MEETING.) 


DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
SEVENTH MONTH 29, IQI2. 


Ii Invall-things, ..1 sCor,27 320-31 
Ii inktoodse Philss%17-21- , 

IV. In speech. Jas. 3: 1-6. 

V. In opinion. Rom. 14: 13-21. 
VI. The liquor evil, Luke 21 :-34-36. 
VII. . The Spirit’s fruit. Gal. 5: 22-26. 


What is temperance? 

What evils come from going to ex- 
tremes? 

How can we gain self-control? 


POINTERS. 


To curb one’s desires, even when they 
lead to profitable ventures, is sometimes 
a wholesome discipline. 

hah "AC a A 


Temperance means self-control and 
self-control means possible Christian 


manhood. 
* Ok Ox 


To practice temperance one must 
known when to stop, and that in itself is 
no small attainment. 


QUOTATIONS. 


If it is a small sacrifice to discontinue 
the use of wine, do it for the sake of 
others; if it is a great sacrifice, do it 
for your. own.—Samuel J. May. 

*k Ok Ox 


There is hardly any noble quality or 
endowment of the mind but must own 
temperance either for its parent or its 


nurse.— South, 
Kk Ok Ok 


To control our passions we must gov- 
ern our habits, and keep watch over our- 
selves in the small details of every-day 
life—John Lubbock. 

get Lak howe 


It takes the whole of a man the whole 
of his time to be a Christian; not to be 
a professor, a church-member, but a Ser- 
mon-on-the-Mount Christian, a Chris- 
tian after the pattern of Jesus Christ— 
Charles Brown. 

* Ok Ok 


It is easy enough to be prudent 
When nothing tempts you to stray, 
When without or within no voice of sin 
Is luring your soul away. 
But it’s only a negative virtue 
Until it is tried by fire, 
And the life that is worth the honor of 
earth 
Is the one that resists desire. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


* OK OK 


Self-mastery means holding one’s self 
and one’s powers steady to their true 
use; not lack of use, deficiency; nor 
overuse, prodigality; nor misuse, the in- 
appropriate, the improper; nor abuse, 
the injurious; but nature’s true, full use. 
It does not mean repression, but control, 
full expression through control. Mas- 
tery of self through mastery by God, in 
order to be of service to one’s fellows, is 
the ideal one should steadily strive for. 
The closer a man sticks to God, the 
nearer will he come to self-mastery.— 
S. D. Gordon. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 
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Unseen Yet Known. 


I cannot see Thee, 

Yet I know, when trusting I have cried to Thee, 
That Thou from Thy great throne above 

Hast answered me. 


T cannot see Thee, 

Yet I know, when hands I’ve clung to slipped from mine, 
That in their place I’ve felt a touch that held. 

I know ’twas Thine. 


I cannot see Thee, 
Yet I know, when sin would keep me from Thy face, 
I shall resist to blood through power from Thee 
And saving grace. 
—Lucy L. H. Soule, in S. S. Times. 


Quakerism and Social Service 


I find that a great many Friends do not even know 
what the term “Social Service’ means. All the 
larger denominations in the country are already 
finding their place in the-movement, while we have 
hardly learned its language, or even its alphabet. 

Social Service means, in its simplest definition, 
the application, the practice, of Christianity. We 
have always held, and held strenuously, that Chris- 
tianity implied and involved a clean and upright 
moral life. Our queries have asked searching ques- 
tions about “the walk and conversation” of our mem- 
bers: “Are you honest in the payment of your 
debts?’ ‘Are you punctual to your promises?’ 
“Do you avoid defrauding the public revenue?’ ‘‘Do 
you observe true moderation in all things?’ and 
many more things of like import. But so far, the 
emphasis is entirely on individual morality. The 
queries are here concerned with the formation of a 
good personal life, such as will honor a high Chris- 
tian “profession.” 

Social Service, as a movement of the modern world, 
takes the next step in the application of the gospel. 
Tt holds that Christianity means much more than 
the making of a good individual here and there. It 
insists upon a sense of responsibility for the moral 
and social conditions of the community in which the 
good individual lives. Social-Service-Christians are 
committed to the view that society itself is to be 
saved and permeated with the spirit of the gospel, 
and that the work of saving individuals must always 


be very limited and hampered until the conditions 
under which men live are radically changed. 

For instance, if “factory-girls” or “shop-girls”— 
that very name is a burning shame—are paid less 
than a comfortable living wage, something serious 
is bound to happen to the moral lives of those girls. 
They are at once forced to live in unsuitable quar- 
ters, in crowded tenements or in low cheap lodging- 
houses, and sooner or later, and it is likely to be 
sooner, they will be powerfully exposed to the tempta- 
tion of adding to their pitiful income in ways which 
involve the collapse of their whole moral being, the 
wreck of their bodies and souls. It will not do for 
a chureh in that neighborhood to be content with 
holding meetings there for its pious members to 
worship in; nor has this church done enough when 
its members live good individual lives, nor has it ful- 
filled its mission when it has earnestly endeavored 
to convert and reform here and there a fallen girl. 
It is an inherent part of its Christian business to see 
that those girls have a different chance, a different 
lot in life, and that they are given conditions under 
which they can live and live purely and nobly as 
God intended them to live. 

This is only one illustration of what Social Service 
means. It is in its scope as large and wide as life 
itself. Its program touches life at every point, from 
the moment the tiny, helpless child begins his career 
and needs moral care, until he totters off the stage 
at the end of his long earthly pilgrimage. The lead- 
ers of the Social Service movement are determined 
that all the way up from the cradle to the exit, 
it shall be made possible for a man or a woman 
to live and to live purely and nobly. 

It is, of course, no new gospel—no modern fad. 
It is the very heart of Christ’s gospel. That gospel 
did not stop with a beatitude on the “meek” and the 
“pure in heart.’’? It went on to the further prac- 
tical goal. The “blessed man” of the sermon-on-the- 
mount is told that he is to be the salt of the earth 
and the light of the world, and that when he prays, 
it is to be not only for daily bread, but also that 
the Kingdom of God may come and that God’s will 
may be done in earth as it is done in heaven. 
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Current Events and Comments 


Facts About British Friends 


Edward Harold Marsh, secretary of London Dis- 
trict, having made a study of the statistics of London 
and Dublin Yearly Meetings covering a period of 
fifty years, has very helpfully pointed out a number 
of the tendencies which the figures indicate. His 
deductions first appeared in The Friend, but have 
since been published in pamphlet form,* reinforced 
by a series-of diagrams by T. C. Catchpool. Alto- 
gether the work is very suggestive and stimulating. 

Among the conclusions are the following: 

The membership of the Society of Friends in Eng- 
land and Wales is increasing. 

It is just beginning to increase at a faster rate 
than the general population. 

_ Forty years ago the increase in membership of 
London Yearly Meeting was chiefly due to the admis- 
sion of children as birthright members. 

Today it is mainly due to the admission of adults 
by convincement. 

The proportion of children admitted as minors 
remains about the same. 

In the membership of London Yearly Meeting 
women considerably outnumber men, and to a greater 
extent than is the case in the general population. 

The proportion of women to men is not constant, 
but is increasing. 

In the attendance of meetings large enough to. be 
taken as criteria, the proportion of women is gen- 
erally 60 or 70 per cent. 

The proportion of women ministers, elders and 
overseers has remained about the same since records 
_ have been kept. A slight decrease is noticeable; it is 
most in the case of recorded ministers, and least in 
the public office of overseer. 

The relaxation of the discipline towards those who 
married out caused an increasing proportion to do so. 

The proportion of Friends who “marry in” re- 
mains almost stationary. 

Friends more often marry a non-member than a 
Friend. 

Considerably less than half of the mixed marriages 
are solemnized in accordance with Friends usages. 

At the present time a slight reaction in the direc- 
tion of “marrying in” and in‘accordance with Friends 
usages is noticeable. The Young Friends Movement 
is possibly responsible for this. 

The Friends birth rate at the present time is prob- 
ably about 19.1 per 1,000 per annum. 

The Friends death rate has steadily decreased 
along with that of the general population, and is now 
about 13.0. 

Dublin Yearly Meeting’s annual net loss by re- 
movals is relatively about seven times as great as 
the corresponding loss to London Yearly Meeting. 


* Facts About Friends, by Edward H. Marsh. Sold by 
Headley Bros., 136 Bishopsgate, St., London, Eng. Price toc. 


Express Rates Reduced 


As a result of the most extensive investigation 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission has yet 
undertaken, the express business of the country is to 
be radically reformed. Not only are the rates to be 
reduced on an average of 15 per cent., but rules for 
classifying matter and methods of operating the busi- 
ness will be changed. The new basis for computing 
rates depends upon weight and distance. Heretofore 
the charges for lighter articles have been proportion- 
ately more than for heavier articles, so the reforms 
are mostly in the schedules for small packages. 

Packages weighing two pounds, for instance, may 
be shipped 1,000 miles—New York City to Chicago 
—for 24 cents, and 2,000 miles—New York City to 
Denver—for 31 cents, the present rates being respec- 
tively for each 35 cents. A three-pound package will 
cost 27 cents for 1,000 miles and 37 cents for 2,000 
miles, the existing rates being, respectively, each 45 
cents. A ten-pound package may be transported 
1,000 miles for 42 cents and 2,000 miles for 77 
cents, as against the existing rates of 75 cents and 
$1.25, respectively. 

Franklin K. Lane, the Commissioner who drafted 
the report, is of the opinion that the conclusions 
reached constitute a step towards the solution of the 
grave problem of the American householder, the high 
cost of living. Administrative reforms and the new 
system of classification are to be put into effect imme- 
diately, while the new rate schedule will not become 
operative until further hearings are held this fall. 


ed 
United States Wins Olympic 


The American athletes in the fifth Olympian con- 
test, at Stockholm, won first honors in the final totals 
on all games and sports, their record being 128 points 
(first place counting 3, second 2, and third 1). The 
Swedish athletes were second with 104 points, the 
English third with 66 points, and Finland fourth 
with 46 points. The other 170 points were variously 
distributed among 14 different nationalities. The 
Americans won 16 firsts. Their showing was 
especially good in track games, the final standing in 
these being United States 85, Finland 27, Sweden 24, 
and Great Britain 14. 

The athletes from the United States, who swept 
everything before them in the stadium, included col- 
lege students, school-boys, representatives of amateur 
athletic clubs and Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, and at least two members of the New York City 
police force. 

Perhaps the most spectacular victory was that won 
in the 800-meter run by James E. Meredith, a school- 
boy of Mercersburg Academy. Meredith ran the dis- 
tance in 1 minute, 51 9-10 seconds, breaking the 
world’s record. He then ran on for the six yards 
necessary to complete a half-mile and was timed in 
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1 minute 521% seconds, breaking the world’s record 
for the half-mile also. An interesting ethnological 
contrast was afforded by the victory in the event with 
the Greek name—the pentathlon—of a full-blooded 
American Indian from Carlisle. The wonderful 
record of the American representatives at Stockholm 
cannot but be gratifying to the American people, not 
only from a patriotic point of view, but as an evi- 
dence of American appreciation of the value of out- 
’ door life and physical development. 


& 


Senator Lorimer’s Seat Declared Vacant 


By a vote of 55 to 28, the Senate has declared Sen- 
ator Lorimer’s seat vacant. The resolution as it was 
finally passed does not bring direct charges against 
Lorimer, but merely states that he was not regularly 
elected, thus making the Illinois Legislature respon- 
sible for the shame. _ 

Furthermore, in thus disposmg of the case, the 
Senate has established a worthy precedent. Accord- 
ing to the spirit of the action, it is not necessary to 
prove that an official is responsible for unholy doings 
in his campaign; it is sufficient that “corrupt meth- 
ods and practices were employed in his election.” 
If a Senator is to hold his seat merely on the ground 
that he did not buy votes himself, what is to hinder 
an ambitious politician from choosing campaign man- 
agers who will do whatever is necessary to insure his 
election, while keeping him in the densest ignorance 
about all suspicious moves ? 

Unfortunately for [llinois, the Governor cannot 
appoint anyone to fill this vacancy and the State will 
be represented by only one Senator until the Legis- 
lature chooses another next winter. 


&* 


House Favors Bureau of Labor 


The House has put its seal of approval on the plan 
_ for creating a new executive department of the Gov- 
ernment to be known as the Bureau of Labor, with 
its head serving as a member of the Cabinet. For 
some years the American Federation of Labor and 
other organizations have been urging this reform. 
The great development of industrial life since the 


introduction of machinery and the large number of. 


wage-earners employed by a single individual or cor- 
poration has made the labor question one of the 
greatest problems of the age. To adjust differences 
between employers and employes is not a small 
undertaking, and it is believed that an independent 
department in the exécutive will be conducive to 
this end. The bill provides for a Secretary of 
Labor, three assistant secretaries, a solicitor, and the 
necessary personnel of clerks. It proposes to trans- 
fer the Commissioner General of Immigration, the 
Bureau of Immigration, the Immigration Service-at- 
Large, the Bureau of Labor and the Commissioner 
of Labor from the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. It would change the title of the Bureau of 
Labor to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The new 
department would have authority to collect and pub- 


lish statistics relative to the conditions of labor and 
distribution of labor products. The bill would also 
authorize the new Secretary of Labor to act as 
mediator and appoint a commissioner of mediation 
in case of disputes. 


a 

Child Peddlers Suppressed 

Chicago’s City Council has passed an ordinance 
restricting child peddling in the streets of that city. 
Boys under fourteen may not sell chewing gum, 
flowers, or any similar merchandise on the streets 
between the hours of eight o’clock at night and five 
o'clock in the morning. Selling of a like sort is for- 
bidden at all times for girls under eighteen. The 
investigations of the Humane Society made it clear 
that juvenile hawkers were hired in most cases simply 
to enlist the sympathies of the public, and not because 
they were in need of employment. Organizations in- 
terested in children have found this to be true of 
other cities also. The child peddler thus appears not 
as a figure around which real tragedy hangs, but as 
the victim of a peculiarly contemptible scheme to 
exploit both himself and the public. 


a 
England Under National Insurance 
The greatest economic venture yet undertaken by 
the English people was launched last week when the 
workingman’s insurance act went into effect. The 
measure provides for compulsory insurance of em- 
ployes against idleness and illness, for public sana- 
toria for consumptives, and for maternity benefits. 
Speaking of the law, The Friend (London) says: 
“In one way it will effect a revolution in our 
home and business life, in another it is an en- 
largement and extension of a system whose rami- 
fications have long permeated every corner of 
the land. It is a revolution. because it estab- 
lishes the duty of every employer to assist in 
providing funds during the sickness of his em- 
ployes, and thus touches the economic arrange- 
ments of every business, and of every home 
where a domestic servant is engaged; while the 
duty of the State to supplement these funds is 
also recognized. It is an enlargement of an 
existing system because for many years the more 
thrifty of the working-class population—through 
friendly societies, trade unions, and industrial 
insurance companies—have systematically pro- 
vided for the ‘rainy day’ of sickness.” * * * 
“So the burden of the national ill-health is being 
shouldered by the nation as a whole, by the mass 
of employers as a class, and by the whole body of 
workers. In place of three or four million mem- 
bers of friendly and other provident societies 
and unions, it is caleulated that about fourteen 
million men and women workers will now be 
compulsorily insured against sickness, about one- 
sixth of the number being also insured against 
unemployment.” 
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The New Struggle for Liberty 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 

Since the abolition of slavery we have prided our- 
selves that we are a free people, with our liberties 
securely protected by our free political institutions. 
But liberty, like life itself, can be kept only at the 
cost of unceasing struggle. Tyranny, which is but 
another name for man’s inhuman greed and lust of 
power, finds continually new means to oppress. a peo- 
ple whenever they allow themselves to relax their 
vigilance, putting a false trust in the forms of free 
government. The forms of free society usually hnger 
long after a people’s liberties have been lost through 
their neglect. 

As we are celebrating the fiftieth anneversary of 
the beginning of the last great struggle for liberty in 
America, the quiet changes of a little more than a 
century have brought us all unawares to a new strug- 
gle for liberty. Curiously enough it is again an eco- 
nomic invention that is primarily responsible for the 
new situation. As the cotton-gin made negro slavery 
profitable and fastened it upon our country, so the 
invention of the steam-engine was responsible for the 
changes that now threaten the liberties of a section 
of our fellow-citizens. 

Up to the time of Stephenson’s invention, a little 
more than a century ago, the work of the world had 
been done almost altogether by hand-power. Wealth 
was widely distributed because the production of it 
was widely scattered. Only a few kings or conquerors 
or merchants, who gleaned from wide areas, could 
become very rich. Production could not far outrun 
consumption, because every pair of hands that added 
producing power brought with them a mouth to be 
fed and a body to be cared for. The workman 
enjoyed a large measure of security and independ- 
ence. His market was close about him, and was fairly 
constant. He worked under his own roof or on his 
own land, for the most part, with his family and a 
few apprentices about him. If he were an apprentice 
or farm-hand, work was steady since demand was 
steady; he had close personal relations with his 
employer ; in case of change he could easily find work 
elsewhere as a journeyman; and he had reasonable 
hope of becoming a master himself some day. The 
home was the social and industrial center of society. 
The shop was usually a room in the house. The 
father taught his sons what he knew, and the mother 
trained her daughters. 

The steam-engine changed most of this. The 
engine was large; large capital was required to secure 
one, and it must be located near some means of easy 
transportation, river, canal or railroad, so that fuel 
and raw materials could be readily shipped in and 
the finished products of the factory shipped away. 
Thus the old home life was broken up. The father 
had to go out to the engine-driven factory to get work. 
Since he was no longer at home to instruct his chil- 
dren, they went out to school. Then the mother 
grew lonely in the deserted house, and went out after- 
noons to the neighbor’s or to the club—if, indeed, the 


new order did not compel her and the children to 
follow the husband and father into the factory to help 
earn a living. With these changes the old independ- 
ence and security were lost. The landless and capital- 
less classes became dependent for a living on the 
opportunity to tend the machinery of the factory. 
This chance depended not only on the willingness of 
some factory owner to hire the workman, but upon an 
uncertain demand for the products of the factory. 
As long as the process was really manufacture (work 
done by hand), production, as we have already 
noticed, could not far outrun consumption. An 
increase in hand-power brought increased demand for 
food and clothes. But the tireless, high-power engine 
could produce in a month what it might take its 
market a whole year to use up; and when the greed 
or short-sightedness of its owner let it do this, it had 
to stop until consumption caught up with production, 
and in the meanwhile the workers had to use up their 
savings, find another job, or starve. These periods 
of “‘overproduction” bring ‘“‘hard times” and scarcity 
of work everywhere, for when wages stop in one line, 
men cease to buy in other lines. The grocer, butcher, 
clothier and all the rest, who are dependent for a live- 
lihood on getting a share of the workman’s pay- 
envelope in return for satisfying his needs, suffer 
also when the factory shuts down. Scarcity of work 
drives men to bid against each other for the jobs that 
are open. ‘They offer to work for the least they can 
exist on, rather than starve. In this competition the 
unmarried man who has only himself to support can 
underbid the head of a family; the girl who lives 
with her father and does not have to pay board can 
underbid the girl who must support herself. This, 
when the engine stops and waits for the market to 
grow active again, or whenever from any cause the 
number of workmen exceed the number of jobs, the 
“law of supply and demand” causes wages to be bid 
down to the barest living wage or below. In such 
cases women and children are driven into the fac- 
tories to piece out the family income, and also still 
further to cut down wages. 

The steam age, which was hailed by many as an 
era of unmitigated good, which would enable man to 
produce so much that the comforts and luxuries of 
life would be assured to all, has destroyed the eco- 
nomic independence and security of those who are 
solely dependent for a living upon their own labor, 
for it has made their chance for earning a living 
dependent upon business fluctuations they cannot 
foresee or control, and still more upon the willingness. 
of some employer to let them work. We are prompted 
to ask why we in America have not felt this tendency 
sooner, why for more than a century we have re- 
garded the engine not as a menace, but as the benefi- 
cent agent of progress. The answer to this question 
brings us to another more recent and more serious 
change in our economic situation. Up to the present 
decade we have had practically unlimited free land 
in this country, and it afforded a means of escape for 
our laboring classes from the tyranny of the engine. 
When men found themselves unable to get work, or 
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work at a sufficient wage, they could tide over with 
game, fish and wild fruit from the public domain. 
The great West offered opportunities for wealth in 
fur, game, timber or gold. In any case the Govern- 


ment stood always ready with its offer of a hundred-. 


and-sixty-acre farm practically free to all settlers. <A 
popular song in the early nineteenth century sang our 
invitation to the oppressed of all lands and nations 
to come ‘‘and Uncle Sam will give you everyone a 
farm.”” But Uncle Sam has no longer any consider- 
able free land to give. We are in the midst of vigor- 
ous efforts to preserve what natural resources have 
not been given away recklessly or stolen by private 
greed. The present crisis is brought upon us by the 
sudden exhaustion of our public domain. The man 
- who now seeks the old refuges from a crowded market 
or from factories shut down finds the sign “No 
Hunting” where his fathers found wild meat for the 
taking. Fishing is allowed in the streams rather for 
sport than for food. The ore deposits and wood and 
coal are in private hands. There is plenty of land 
unoccupied, but it is practically all private property. 
One must get the owner’s consent to work on it as 
laborer or renter or to buy it at a price. Land in 
the “‘Staked Plain” in Texas, ten miles from a rail- 
road, now sells at $20 an acre. Last year about 
50,000 Americans forsook the flag, and went across 
inté Canada to live under the “Union Jack,” drawn 
by the lure of practically free land. 

Our past maxims of life in the United States,— 
our confidence that any honest man can make a living, 
that any man has a fair chance to make a fortune, 
that liberty is secure under our economic system,— 
must be revised. The passing of the free land has 
made them utterly out of date. The immigrants, 
who come thronging through Ellis Island seeking 
relief from the crowded countries of Europe, and the 
thousands who come through the gates of birth into 
homes possessed of neither land nor capital, find here 
no guarantee of a bit of earth to live on nor of a 
chance to make a living. They can get these only if 
they can find a landlord willing to rent or an em- 
ployer willing to hire. According to our political 
principles they have an inalienable right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, but under our 
economic system they have no inalienable right to the 
means by which alone these boons can be secured. 
It is thus that the steam-engine has made thousands 
of our fellow-citizens absolutely dependent upon the 
arbitrary will of private individuals for the chance 
at a-living. Against the glutted or failing market, 
against the shut-down, black-list, lock-out or business 
change, they have no legal protection whatever. Pub- 
lie sentiment and the humane spirit of a host of our 
land-owners and employers afford some moral pro- 
tection from some of these dangers, but the boycott, 
strike and labor organization are the only economic 
protection,—and feeble protection at best,—against 
remorseless greed that holds in its power the means 
of life. 

We have come as a people through many struggles 
for liberty. The settlément of many of the original 


colonies was an effort to escape from religious intol- 
erance in Europe. Their struggles finally secured 


for us religious freedom based | upon the conviction 


that no man or body of men is good enough and wise 
enough to be-keeper of another’ S conscience or to 
dictate how he shall believe and wor ship. The 
founders of our republic denied the right of any 
man or body of men to govern a people w ithout their 
consent. The emancipation proclamation put into 
effect the conviction that had taken possession of the 
most potent section of the nation that slavery was 
wrong—that no man is good and wise enough to own 
another. Now we are “challenged by our changed 
economic condition to decide whether we can longer 
tolerate a system that gives control of the means “of 
life of American laborers into the hands of an ever- 
diminishing number of their fellow-citizens. It is 
not a question of the character or motives of the gen- 
eral run of American landlords and employers. Most 
of them are just men according to our standards of 
justice, and many of them are as humane as our 
fluctuating business conditions and competitive system 
will allow them to be. Cases are relatively frequent 
where men are given employment just to help needy 
families, and mills are not infrequently kept running 
at a loss out of consideration for the employees. 
The question is whether the system that gives the 
arbitrary power to withhold a living from men is 
a tolerable one under the new conditions that have 
arisen. We need to remind ourselves that slavery 
was not wholly bad. Self-interest led most of the 
slave-owners to care for their slaves. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe was not a friend of slavery, yet justice required 
that she give “Uncle Tom” three good masters and 
only one ‘“Teoree.” It was because there was nothing 
in the system to prevent every master from being a 
‘‘Legree” that slavery became intolerable. 

Our present situation is not only one which puts it 
in the power of one man to deprive another arbitrarily 
of his means of life, but it jeopardizes all our dearly- 
bought liberties. Political and religious liberty are 
never secure when a private individual with no legal 
responsibility for his acts may demand conformity to 
his wishes as the price of a living. Jacob gets Esaw’s 
birthright when Esau is hungry and Jacob offers him 
the alternative to sell or starve. Pharaoh gets pos- 
session of the wealth of his subjects and makes them 
his slaves when he has the only food supply and the 
years of famine multiply. The Fifteenth Amend- 
ment conferred liberty on the negro in vain as long 
as his only hope of a living is to work the plantation 
of his former master on the master’s own terms. 
Women clerks in large stores, and girls employed in 
mills and factories, are not infrequently compelled by 
their employers or foremen to choose between un- 
chastity and starvation. Not long ago the owner of 
a large store was much applauded by the moral ele- 
ment of a little city because he used his power as an 
employer against Sunday baseball. He told his em- 
ployees that they might continue to attend Sunday 
baseball games, if they chose that was their right— 
but if they did so they would have to look for work 
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elsewhere—it was. his right to say what kind of 
people he would employ. At that time work else- 
where was not easy to get, so his employees gave 
up Sunday baseball. 

Few of those who applauded his action realized 
that the arbitrary and unrestricted possession of the 
power he used so effectively for the good of the ‘com- 
munity was in itself a menace to moral and religious 
freedom. ‘ Suppose he had chosen to notify his 
employees that after a certain date *he proposed to 
employ none but members of his own church, that if 
they wished to remain with him they would have to 
join that church. There are men who would starve 
and even see their families suffer rather than sell 
their consciences. But, in the case supposed, nine 
out of every ten of this man’s employees, if they 
failed to find work elsewhere, and heard their chil- 


dren cry for bread, would go join this man’s church’ 


for a chance to live. The character of their employer, 
a feeble public sentiment, and the danger of boycott 
from the labor unions, are their only protection from 
such a contingency. Political liberty is an empty 
name, despite all the legal and constitutional bul- 
warks of liberty, when workmen are given to under- 
stand that they must vote as their employers wish 
or be discharged. Such cases are of not infrequent 
occurrence in this country, and when work is scarce, 
men so threatened usually vote as they are told or 
else abstain carefully from political expression. 

I write this article not as an alarmist, but to call 
attention to a situation of which most of us are at 
present but dimly aware. It is not an accident that 
the ‘conservation’? and “progressive” movements 1n 
politics arose, and that the first Socialist went to 
Congress in the decade that witnessed the exhaustion 
of our free land. We need to realize that these are 
but symptoms of the serious situation in which the 
employed and landless classes find themselves. I 
have no panacea to offer, having little faith in pana- 
ceas. But I believe the intelligent and Christian 
consideration of the subject will lead us to a solution 
that will make our liberties again secure. In our 
previous efforts to secure liberty in this country, 
Friends have been in the advance, seeking by Chris- 
tian love and patience to secure for themselves and 
their neighbors the gifts of freedom and to confer 
them upon their less fortunate fellowamen. They 
succeeded in doing this before the question came to 
bitterness and blood in the case of political and 
religious liberty in Pennsylvania and the emancipa- 
tion of their own slaves. In the present crisis we 
as a Society have been slow to feel the need and 
danger of the working classes, largely, I believe, 
because we are mostly a rural people, while the new 
situation has become acute as yet in the cities and 
industrial centers. We have here another oppor- 
tunity to champion the cause of human welfare, to 
help avert by timely Christian love and sympathy 
another struggle of hate and greed, and to help the 
Kingdom of Christ come in a new and more nearly 
Christian social and economic order. 


Dr. Sun Yat Sen Visits the University Medical 
| School 


BY DR. WILLIAM W. CADBURY. 


Only those who have lived in China through the 
greatest epoch in its history, can realize the true 
significance of the overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty 
and the establishment of a Republic. This revolu- 
tion has differed from the dynastic changes of past 
ages in that the new regime is inspired by men of 
progressive tendencies and thoroughly imbued with 
the principles of Western thought. 

Back of all this movement there rises one figure, 
long suffering, persistent, indomitable. Born in 
China, but educated and trained in America, he 
towers above all the great leaders of the present 
age as the saviour of his country. When the annals 
of the twentieth century are recorded the name of 
Sun Yat Sen will dominate all other names as the 
“Washington of China.” But while we claim Wash- 
ington as the father of a republic of ninety millions 
Sun Yat Sen deserves to be called the father of a 
country of four hundred million souls. 

Now that the Central Government is inaugurated 
in Peking, it is the policy of this far-sighted creator 
of a republic to travel from place to place urging 
loyalty to the new regime, and aiding in the reforma- 
tion of provincial governments. It was natural that 
he should come first to his native Province of Kwong- 
tung, the capital of which is Canton. On May third, 
with booming of cannon Dr. Sun entered Canton har- 
bor where only a few months since he would have 
been in the gravest danger of his life even had he 
entered the city incognito. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that 
since the republic was established and Dr. Sun has 
become the hero of his people, his name has been 
changed in accordance with a common Chinese cus- 
tom. He is now generally called “Sun Chung Shan” 
or “Sun the Middle Mountain” a name typical of 
his position among his countrymen. 

A little incident that occurred to Dr. Sun about 
seventeen years ago is of especial interest to those 
interested in the University Medical School. He 
was staying in Canton working with his confederates 
on the foundation plans of a great republic. At that 
time the man who is now druggist for the University 
Medical School was his cook. <A telegram was 
brought to the door and delivered to the cook, who 
ran for his master and promptly delivered the mes- 
sage. Dr. Sun opened the telegram which proved 
to be a warning that his life was in imminent danger. 
He had just time to catch the steamer for Hong 
Kong and so made his eseape.. 

One of the most intimate friends of Dr. Sun, in 
Canton, is Dr. T. S. Liu, a member of the staff of 
the University Medical School. They were students 
in medicine years ago under Dr. Kerr and now that 
they have met once more their friendship is as close 
as ever. It was mainly through the influence of Dr. 
Liu, therefore, that a visit was arranged to the Can- 
ton Christian College and the Medical School. 
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On May 7th, Mr. Graybill and Mr. Chung of the 
Canton Christian College and Dr. Liu and myself 
of the University Medical School, with seven other 
Chinese teachers, assembled at the Honglok wharf 
about 2 P. M. to receive the distinguished guest. Te 
arrived shortly after in a small launch accompanied 
by a gunboat. Besides Dr. Sun were three secretaries 
and a military guard. Dr. Liu and Dr. Sun headed 
the procession which marched up from the boat land- 
ing between two lines of college students, ranged on 
either side of the pathway. Each saluted as the pro- 
cession passed and cannon fire-crackers announced 
the entrance through the main gateway. A brief 
stop was made at the home of Mr. Cliung, dean of 
the Canton Christian College. All the Chinese staff 
had the opportunity here to be formally prescuted to 
the guest. 

‘All then made their way to the main hall where 
an elaborate program had been prepared as follows: 
1.—Opening remarks, by W. K. Chung, dean of the Canton 

Christian College. 
2.—Singing, by the students and teachers. 


3.—Piano solo, by [Mrs.] Li, wife of Dr. T. M. Li, of the 
University Medical School. 


4.—Address, introducing Dr. Sun, by Dr. T. S.+Liu, of the 
e staff of the University Medical School. 
5.—Singing by the children of the Honglok Primary School. 
6.—Address on “The Friendly Relationship Existing Between 
China and America Today,” by H. B. Graybill, acting 
president of the Canton Christian College. 


Sed i) solo, by [Mrs.] W. W. Cadbury, accompanied by 
[Mrs.] Cc. G. Fuson. 


ge atcidese by Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 
9.—Singing, the Doxology, by all the students, closing with 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

In his introductory remarks, Dr. T. S. Liu spoke 
as follows (translated from Chinese) : 

“T am very glad, as an old classmate, to introduce 
to you Dr. Gini Yat Sen. It is declared that to erect 
a statue of Dr. Sun would be no easy matter, for 
such a monument must typify the personalities of 
‘ many great statesmen, such as Washington, Napo- 
leon, etc. Dr. Sun has established a republic with 
less bloodshed and in a shorter period of time than is 
recorded in the annals of history. 

“T consider that Dr. Sun’s greatness consists in 
two things: In the first place, as a physician, he 
allowed his interest in humanity to spread from a 
few individuals to a whole nation. In the second 
place, as a Christian he endeavored to establish 
freedom, equality and fraternity which are the fun- 
damental principles of Christianity. Any one who 
will admire Dr. Sun must not overlook these funda- 
mental elements of his greatness.” 

Following thesé introductory remarks Dr. Sun 
spoke in part as follows (translated from Chinese) : 


“Tt is a great privilege and pleasure to me to face 


such a student body as this. I started out as a 
country boy, and studied in my village school for 
somé years. Afterward I went to Honolulu where 
I continued my studies until I graduated from high 
school. . I found a great contrast between the methods 
of teaching in my village and in Honolulu, and with 
‘several other students I was always thinking how 


the methods of teaching in my own country could 
be changed. After my graduation I came back to 
China and entered the Canton Hospital where Dr. 
Liu and I were classmates for one year. Then I 
went to Hong Kong to finish my medical course. 
During all my student life my sole purpose was to 
help and to teach my people. During my medical 
course I spent very little time in medicine, but most 
of my time was spent in planning how to overthrow 
the obstinate government which was obstructing all 
plans for reform, 

“After a few years of private practice, I felt more 
deeply than ever that a man should use his utmost 
strength and wisdom to reach the greatest possible 
number of people. 

“From the time I entered the Medical College in 
Canton until I took my first step about ten years 
later, I talked a great deal with my friends but very 
few agreed with me. ‘The first move was unsuccess- 
ful and I had to flee and now eighteen years have 
passed and during all the time of my absence from 
home, I never for a minute forgot my purpose. As 
the time passed more people came to my point of 
view till in less than half a year after the outbreak 
at Wuchang the Chinese republic was established. 
But is that all? No, not the least of it. There still 
remains a great deal to be done. Only a ray of hope 
has been let in. Much of my time has been spent 
in clearing away thorns and removing stones and now 
when I feel that I can study, with my mind at rest, 
my time is gone. I do beseech you young people to 
pursue your learning eagerly, and there will be no 
obstacles in your way to prevent your carrying out 
your desires. 

“The law of the survival of the fittest has passed 
away. We have now entered upon a stage of mutual 
helpfulness. The people will not progress individu- 
ally, but as a body. The future Chinese republic 
depends much upon you students, because naturally 
the wise and learned should help the ignorant and 
the feeble minded. May the aim of all of you be 
first to learn, and then to help those that need you.” 

After the formal exercises Dr. Sun was taken to 
Mr. Graybill’s home and was introduced to the 
foreign staff of the college. A banquet was prepared 
in Mr. Chung’s house, A general inspection of all 
the buildings was made, Dr. Liu acting as escort. 
Finally Dr. Sun was taken to the hospital of the 
University Medical School and was shown through 
the dispensary and wards after which he was taken 
back to the launch by Dr. Liu and myself. 

This visit caused a great deal of enthusiasm on the 
part of all the students. Dr. Sun is a man of few 
words, but what he says is carefully weighed. I 
had the opportunity to ask a few questions and his 
answers may be summed up as follows: 

“‘At the present time it is very desirable for the 
medical missionaries to unite in establishing a single 
medical school in Canton. Classes should be taught 
in English as well as in Chinese, in order that some 
ofthe physicians may be well read in general medical 
literature. The government in Canton will greatly 
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value, and must have, the advice of foreign physicians 
who are experts in hygiene, sanitation and the vari- 
ous branches of medical science.” 

Canton, China. 


The Larger Life 


BY WILLIAM J. BRYAN. 


Is there any excuse for not leading the larger life ? 
Is there any excuse that any man can give for not 
being willing to make use of all his powers? Shall 
we allow the materialist to speak of being “more 
liberal” than we are, when he refuses to consider the 
most important element in life? I resent the charge 
of narrowness that the atheist brings against the 
Christian. The Christian is in a position to enjoy 
every good thing that an atheist can enjoy, and, in 
addition, those larger, better things that an atheist 
can not enjoy. I hope the time is not far distant 
when the egotism of those who think they are stronger 
than Christians in mental power will vanish, and 
when they will no longer assume a_ superiority 
over those who allow Christ to lead them into the 
larger way. 

What is there that Christ would take from us that 
has value in it? Does He deny us the food that we 
need? No, the Christian is at liberty to eat; aye, 
not only at liberty, but it is his duty to eat enough 
to lift his body to the maximum of efficiency. If his 
passion is service, how can he render the largest ser- 
vice unless the instrument of service is in good order ? 
All that Christ would deny to us in the form of food 
is excessive food, food that, instead of helping, harms 
—the kind of food that burns the stomach out and 
makes man old while he is yet young. If Christians 
find that, instead of looking for something to eat 
they are traveling from one watering place to another 
trying to improve their digestion, they can not blame 
Christ. It may be because they pay too much atten- 
tion to the body and not enough to the soul. Christ 
requires no physical concessions that are not for our 
good. There is not a good habit that Christ does not 
allow. He only prohibits those habits that decrease 
our strength and reduce our capacity for work 
habits that waste our bodies and make them unfit to 
be temples for the indwelling of His Spirit. 

So, in the intellectual world, what is there in the 
range of science, or history, or poetry, or art, that 
Christ forbids us to enjoy? All that He asks is 
that we shall remember that all these things are 
means to an end. Where will you find more learn- 
ing than in the Christian world? Where will you 
find higher art than in the Christian world? Where 
will you find sweeter poetry than in the Christian 
world? All that Christ asks is that we shall train 
the mind for usefulness—that we shall not glory in 
our minds merely because we enjoy intellectual pur- 
suits, but because a larger mind can do a larger work, 
because a more extended vision can be of greater 
assistance to those who rely upon the educated to see 
in advance coming dangers and warn against them. 
All these things are but the means we use for the 


development of that which is highest in the life and 
best im man. 

Christ does not restrain our activities along any 
line of legitimate work. On the contrary, He fur- 
nishes a higher incentive and a larger purpose. In 
domestic life, in business life and in political life,— 
everywhere,—the Christian is free to satisfy every 
worthy ambition, every noble impulse. The only 
injunction laid upon him is that God shall come first 
and all other things afterward. But this one injunc- 
tion does not fetter effort; it simply directs one’s 
energies. It is the compass by which we steer if we 
would sail the sea of life in safety. 

There are no happier homes than the homes of 
Christendom, and the happiest homes in Christendom 
are those in which God is enthroned and in which His 
will is the supreme law of the household. 

Nowhere is business more successfully conducted 
than in the Christian nations; nowhere does it rest 
upon a more substantial basis. And in the Christian 
nations no business men build more surely than those 
who daily live as in His presence. 

Materialism can not deal successfully even with 
the material things of life. A spiritual viewpoint 
is necessary if one would see clearly; no one is far- 
sighted who does not see farther than the eye can 
reach. Faith is a spiritual extension of the vision, 
and no one can afford to be without it. Faith also 
is necessary if one would resist the temptations 
which, if yielded to, drag men down. In order to 
successfully withstand the insidious allurements that 
beset hfe’s way we must understand that wrong- 
doing automatically recoils upon the wrongdoer ; that 
God is not mocked, and that no human effort can 
prevent a harvest according to the sowing. One is 
sure to fall if his only restraint is the fear of being 
detected by others. There are too many chances for 
escape from the vigilance of others to make the fear 
of being caught a sufficient barrier to wrongdoing. 
No other guardian can take the place of the inner 
monitor—the voice that bids the “wicked flee when 
no man pursueth.” 

Nowhere does Christ enlarge one’s conception of 
life more than in the conduct of public affairs. Those 
who exercise authority have special need to give 
weight to the things that affect the heart. Only when 
one knows the heart can he judge men, and only 
when his heart is knit to the hearts of his fellows 
can he enter into the spirit of brotherhood. A con- 
descending service is not sufficient; man is not fit to 
serve unless he recognizes that he is serving those 
who are attached to him by undissoluble ties, and 
only when he understands Christ’s measure of great- 
ness does his ambition become .helpful to others as 
well as to himself. In no other walk in life is it 
more necessary for one to be guided by conscience 
than in public affairs, for nowhere else is one watched 
more constantly or subjected to more continuous 
eriticism., The fear of exposure operates nowhere 
else more powerfully.. In the bearing of great 
responsibilities he is strongest who has trained him- 
self to measure up to the responsibilities imposed 
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upon him by his Creator, for this being the greatest 
of responsibilities, responsibilities less weighty are 
more easily discharged. 

Christ is not only a Guide and Friend in all the 
work that man undertakes, but His name can be 
invoked for the correction of every abuse and the 
eradication of every evil in private and in public life. 

There is no nation in which the reviving, regen- 
erating influence of Christ’s words and life is not 
sorely needed—no nation where we can not quote 
with propriety the lines: 

“I know of a land that is sunk in shame 
Of hearts that faint and tire, 
But I know of a name, a name, a name, 
That can set that land on fire.” 
—The Commoner. 


Dr. Lucy A. Gaynor 


[In behalf of the annual meeting of American 
Friends in China held the 5th and 6th of Sixth 
month, Walter R. Williams of Luh Hoh sends the 
following memorial of Dr. Lucy A. Gaynor.—Ep. | 


Dr. Lucey A. Gaynor was born in Ireland, 1861, 
and while yet a child removed with her family to 
America. She was educated in the public schools 
of Chicago, Ill, and though thrown on her own 
resources, determined to prepare herself for the prac- 
tice of medicine. 


She reached Nanking, China, in September, 1892, 
a missionary under the Board of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends. She began her work in a corner of 
the orphanage building. Four years later she was 
able to move to the commodious quarters of the hospi- 
tal building which was the center of her medical 
activity until her death in 1912. 

The distress in the Tartar city of Nanking which 
followed the wake of the late war was to Dr. Gaynor, 
the call of God. Helpless Manchus and destitute 
Chinese were herded together in the few buildings 
which had escaped the general devastation. They 
were dying daily from cold, hunger, and disease. 
The smoke from the fighting, which had won Nan- 
king to the Revolutionists, had scarcely lifted before 
Dr. Gaynor was planning relief for these. 
mediate and vigorous effort, she secured from the 
Nanking Provisional Government the use of suita- 
ble buildings i in which to open a Red Cross Hospital. 
She interested a native Merchants’ 
extent that it aided the work with large gifts of cloth 
and rice. Its representative at her funeral said, 
“She died in our stead.” Through long days and 
often into the nights she administered medicine and 
comfort to the suffering in this improvised hospital, 
denying herself needed rest. Perhaps no less than 
ten thousand of these sufferers felt her touch of skill 
and love during the three months. Then came her 
last day among them. She was so tired! Famine 
fever (Typhus) had fastened itself upon her. Her 
service was completed. On April 21st she was 
translated, 


By im- 


Guild to the’ 


Her death leaves a wide breach in our lines. Her 
broad vision and foresight had been valued by us all. 
She had a tender heart for the suffering or distressed, 
and gave unstinted strength to relieve them. 

She was active. As she worked she planned more 
extensive work. She was never more than tempor- 
arily satisfied with the service she was rendering. 
To her there was alw ays a greater possibility for the 
morrow. Unusual executive ability, a remarkably 
strong physique, and an abounding love gave her 
power to accomplish. 

In the foreign community of Nanking, Dr. Gaynor 
was highly ehliad: The only lady physician in the 
city, she had brought relief in sickness or: comfort 
in death to many Bomes. She was tactful and suc- 
cessful in dealing with both foreigners and Chinese. 
She believed strongly in union of Christian forces. 
The Union Nurse School of Nanking was founded by 
her, and remains as perhaps the most fitting monu- 
ment to her love for Christ and suffering men. 

She overcame unusual disadvantages. She accom- 
plished a work, which measured by its quality or its 
quantity is worthy of a Christian heroine. Her life 
is a challenge to every follower of Christ, calling to 
greater faith, greater sacrifice, greater love, and 
greater Solievament. She fell fighting, and in the 
van of Christ’s great army. For her the strife is 
over. 

“The golden evening brightens in the west: 
Soon, soon, to faithful warriors cometh rest; 


Sweet is the calm of Paradise the blest. 
Allelujah !” 


Some Hieluos on Present Bay Topics 


A Great Organization For Good 
; BY ELIZA ARMSTRONG COX, 


The Home Missions Council of the United States, 
composed of twenty-four evangelical denominations, 
through representatives, is doing for Home Mission 
work what the Conference of Foreign Mission Boards 
of the United States and Canada is doing for 
foreign mission work, One idea before them is the 
same as one possessing the foreign mission forces— 
that is, no overlooking and no overlapping, look- 
ing towards more economy of men and means in 
the work of the church in the home field. This 
council has been making some very interesting sur- 
veys in various parts of the United States, the results 
of which are given out in their literature. ‘“Com- 
munity Study for Country Districts,” -is very valu- 
able indeed for its suggestiveness. It can be made 
most helpful, if well studied by pastors and pastoral 
committees, in the interests of our rural meetings. 

We have secretly wished that our own denomine- 
tion could be a member of this Home Missions Coun- 
cil through the Evangelistic Committee of our Five- 
Years’ Meeting, or in some other way. Their litera- 
ture may be obtained by addressing their secretary, 
Rev. J. Brownlee Vorhees, 25 K. 29d St., New York 
City. 
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A Lost Yearly Meeting—How to Avoid Losing 
Another 


BY WM. G HUBBARD. 


In my work of lecturing among the educational 
institutions all over the West, I have found Friends 
scattered throughout the entire country, and out of 
connection with any Friends Church. I am an- 
nounced to lecture, and at the close of the address, 
one, two, or more, come and introduce themselves 
and say, “We were Friends back in Indiana,” or, 
“back in Ohio;” or, “Virginia,” as the case may be. 
Thus I have found Friends scattered throughout the 
West, and I estimate that there are enough of them 
disconnected, to make a yearly meeting, and possibly 
a large one. They are lost to the Society, and many 
of them are lost to the kingdom. They do not find 
themselves comfortable in other churches, and hence, 
most of them do not join. They thus become worldly, 
because they are disconnected from the principal 
means of keeping them alive spiritually. 

The thousands thus disconnected are a veritable 
lost yearly meeting. 

Why have they done this? There may be a variety 
of reasons, but I think most of these Friends have 
gone West for one of two reasons: some go for better 
health; but more for better business opportunities 
or cheaper land. In very many instances, Friends 
have gone to a higher altitude, and in the dryer air 
of those altitudes, have found better health; espe- 
cially, do they find relief from asthma, hay-fever, 
eatarrh, and the earlier stages of consumption. 

People who need this change for health’s sake are 
abundantly justified in seeking it. But, the writer 
is deeply concerned to have them seek it in connec- 
tion with some of our Western Friends meetings. 

The greater portion of the “lost yearly meeting” 
are persons who have gone West for land or business 
advantages. Some neighbor or acquaintance has 
told them of a place “out West” where they could 
get good land, or a good business chance, and they 
have gone without stopping to inquire if they could 
get better or equal advantages where there is a 
Friends meeting. 

The writer met some intelligent Friends away up 
in North Dakota—just such people as would be a 
power in any church—but there they were 500 miles 
from any Friends meeting. They had gone there to 
get wheat land. How about “sheaves” for the King- 
dom? We have just heard of another useful young 
couple who have gone from a Friends meeting in 
Ohio to the northeastern part of the State of Wash- 


ington, hundreds of miles away from a Friends meet- | 


ing. Why didn’t they go to some of the meetings 
of Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting? Or, why did 
they not go to one of the three or four monthly meet- 
ings of the Boise Valley Quarterly Meeting in Idaho ? 
There the climate is mild, the winters short, the soil 
rich, and the United States Government is com- 
pleting its system for watering 240,000 acres of 
land, making this section of country abound in good 
openings. There the altitude is 2,500 feet, and the 


dry, pure air is much sought after. Or, why not 
go to some other meetings where there is health and 
opportunity? ‘Why didn’t they,” is an important 
question. 

There are two reasons why this scattering has 
gone on as it has. With some, it has been a lack of 
loyalty to the Society of Friends. Our young people, 
and some of the older ones, do not know what a 
heritage they have in the Society of Friends. They 
need more articles like those of Prof. Elbert Russell 
in recent issues of Tue American: Frienp on 
“Loyalty to the Society.” They need to read and 
reread the address of Prof. Williams (a Presby- 
terian, I believe), given at Guilford College Com- 
mencement, on ‘‘The Heritage which George Fox 
and the Friends gave the World.” I hope our Tract 
Committees may publish it, for we need instruction 
on our inheritance. 

But while some have seattered because of lack of 
loyalty, I think more have scattered because no one 
directed them where to go. Hence, some neighbor 
or acquaintance, not interested in Friends, has 
stepped in and told them where to go and they are 
lost to the Society of Friends. Think of thousands 
of young married people, energetic, enterprising, 
many of them earnest hearted, just such as our 
churches need, being thus lost to us for lack of a little 
timely advice and direction. The writer has seen 
it till it has become a burden to his soul. It is still 
going on. It is not necessary, and ought not to be. 

But, if the yearly meetings do not take up the 
matter and issue some advice about it, what is to 
prevent another lost yearly meeting? Why should 
not the yearly meetings record a simple minute 
of advice, like the following: ‘Ministers and elders 
in our monthly meetings are requested to make 
frequent inquiries as to the prospects of our young 
people, or any of the members who are considering 
removing, and to aid them by advice and information 
so as to secure their removal to places where they may 
be useful in Friends Society.” 

Such a minute of advice would be useful in two 
or three ways: It would show the young people 
that. the church cares for them, it would open 
the way for ministers and official members to give 
some lessons on why we should be loyal to our 
own organization, and it would cause ministers and 
officials to seek the sources of information, which are 


not difficult to find, and thus all would be helped 


by it. ' 
An eminent railroad official said to the writer, 
“The Catholic priests do not allow their members 
to scatter when they go West. They direct them 
where to go and keep in connection with the church.” 
Why shouldn’t Friends have business 
enough to do the same? 
Columbus, Ohio. 


instinct 


Nothing is more simple than greatness; indeed, to 
be simple is to be great.—Hmerson. 
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Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


Dr. Wm. L. Pearson, of Friends University, Wichita, Kan., 
attended the meeting at Atlantic City the 7th inst. He spoke 
acceptably on the subject of “Righteousness.” 

* * x 

Two weeks ago we published a list of six Friends who 
have been nominated for as many offices by the Republicans 
of Clinton County, Ohio. We are now informed another 
Friend should be added to the list, Dr. F. A. Peelle, who 
was renominated for Coroner. 

* * * 

Chester, a country church of Wilmington Yearly Meeting, 
held a successful children’s afternoon-service First-day, 7th 
inst. The site of the old meeting-house is a beautiful bit of 
woodland, and here under the genial protection of the sturdy, 
old trees a large audience gathered to receive inspiration 
from the “little ones,” such as He called unto Him and 
blessed. The whole service was conducted by the children 
themselves, the Bible reading and prayer being given by them, 
and the whole program proceeded without announcement. 
Among the interesting features was a “Quiet Spell,” by four- 
teen boys. They formed in poses, making the letters of the 
word “welcome.” ‘I‘wenty-two girls very beautifully panto- 
mimed “The Last Rose of Summer.” In one exercise at 
least sixty children, members ‘of the Bible-school, were on 
the platform at once. After an intermission, the Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Endeavor prayer-meeting was held under the 
trees. Indeed to worship God in His out-of-doors—“His 
first temple”’—proved an inspiration. 

ee Hs 


Clarence M. Case and wife, Katherine M., are spending the 
summer at Camp Winona, Denmark, Me., where he is super- 
intendent of the boys’ camp. Francis Maxfield, Germantown, 
is head councillor and has direct charge of the boys. His 
wife and child are with him. The proprietor and general 
superintendent of this group of camps is Charles E. Cobb, 
formerly of Moses Brown School. He is ably assisted in 
the work by his wife, Harriet Hacker Cobb. Both are loyal 
Friends and have always maintained a Friendly spirit in the 
camp. 

Thomas J. Battey and wife, Augusta M. Battey, of Moses 
Brown School, have been with them for at least ten years. 
The group consists of Denmark Inn and Camp, for adults 
and transients; Lower Wyonegonic and Upper Wyonegonic, 
for girls, and Junior and Senior Winona, for boys. All these 
are under one management, and represent probably the most 
extraordinary group of summer camps in this country. 

Prof. Palmer, of Swarthmore College, is local super- 
intendent in the younger girls’ camp. All the camps are on 
Moose .Pond, ten miles in length, with the headquarters at 
the Denmark Inn, in Denmark village, at the outlet of the 
lake. The railroad station is Brownfield, Me., on the Maine 
Central, about forty-five miles northwest of Portland, Me. 


* * * 


The following is taken from The Friend (London) of the 
12th inst. : 

“Daisy D. Barr, with certificate from Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, has been spending a few days in the London district. 
On the 4th, she was present at a well-attended meeting at 
Tottenham, called to receive accounts of the late yearly meet- 
ing. The next day she was at the Meeting for Sufferings, 
and on Seventh-day, by invitation of Dr. H. T. and F. J. 
Hodgkin, at their home at Winchmore Hill, she met some 


- 


thirty Friends of the local meetings. On the last occasion, 
Daisy Barr gave a full and lively account of Friends work 
in her home meeting of Muncie and in the State of Indiana, 
after which she answered many questions relating to Quaker 
methods and polity in Church and State, the result being 
much enlightenment on the working of the pastoral system, 
and on other doings of our American brethren. Last First- 
day, Daisy Barr attended Westminster meeting in the 
morning, accompanied by Mary A. Penney, and Forest Gate 
in the evening, with Catherine L. Braithwaite as companion. 
Our Friend expects to be at Croydon next First-day, and 
then to proceed northward into Durham Quarterly Meeting. 
ae Be 

The Friends at Oskaloosa, Iowa, are expecting to have the 
final plans completed about the first of Eighth month for a 
new meeting-house to be used jointly by the local meeting 
and Iowa Yearly Meeting. The building is of the Colonial 
type, and promises to be one worthy of notice for simplicity, 
beauty and dignity, as well as convenience. The architect, 
Mr. A. T. Simmons, Bloomington, IIl., has taken great pains 
to get into the spirit and characteristics of the old Friends 
meeting-house, and to design a building thoroughly in 
accord with the spirit and history of Quakerism. The result 
is a splendid success, and Friends at Oskaloosa feel that they 
are to have a building which will be appropriate as judged 
by their own history as members of the Society of Friends; 
one which grows directly out of what the past has hallowed 
and bequeathed to this generation of Friends.» Without bor- 
rowing from other denominations, Friends can have a dis- 
tinctive and fitting architecture of their own simply by devel- 
oping the old typical meeting-house into the beautiful 
Colonial building with which it is essentially connected as a 
matter of art and history. 

The new building at Oskaloosa will probably be con- 
structed of rough shale brick in tones of ivory and gray, with 
white pillared porch, and green or red tile roof. Its total 
seating capacity will be above nine hundred, with all conveni- 
ences required by the yearly meeting in its annual sessions. 
Separate class-rooms in generous number are provided for 
the Bible-school, and the whole house will be up to present- 
day standards of convenience in every way. The estimated 
cost is about $23,000. 

* x x 

Caspar Wistar, who recently settled with his wife in mis- 
sionary work at Mixco, Guatemala, writes concerning his 
experience: “When we first came here everyone was very 
friendly and glad to make friends with us, but when they 
learned that we were missionaries their attitude changed to 
intense hatred. ‘The people would not come near the house 
except for the purpose of throwing stones. Fortunately, the 
stores were not so hostile, and if one would not sell to us 
another would. ‘The opposition reached its height during 
Holy Week. One evening, about 7 o’clock, a procession of 
people carrying images was passing the house when they 
began throwing stones at the door and pounding on it. Fear- 
ing that it might be broken in, I opened it and stood in the 
door-way. I was greeted with a chorus of shouts and some 
stones. I could not understand all that was said, but could 
catch a sentence now and then, such as “Take out his 
bowels!’ ‘Murder him!’ ‘Drive the cursed Protestants out 
of town!’ etc. Then the procession slowly passed on with 
most of the people crossing themselves and making a special 
prayer to the Virgin to prevent us from throwing any evil 
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spell over them. The trouble kept up for about a week and 
then I appealed to the authorities, who took steps at once 
to stop all forms of molestation. The priest having failed 
in getting rid of us, preached a sermon on the meritorious 
act of murdering anyone who should come to our house. For 


a while that had its effect, and the little Bible-school which’ 


I started soon after we came here and which gradually in- 
creased to eight persons, dropped to none for over two 
months. During the last 4ponth, however, it has been pick- 
ing up again, so that on First-day we had a total of nine. 

“During Fourth month my wife and I began suffering 
from indigestion and could find no reason for it, until first 
myself and then my wife were taken violently ill; about that 
time we decided that the trouble came from the milk. We 
stopped taking it, and recovered in a few days. ‘There is 
absolutely no doubt but that the milk was being poisoned in 
an effort to get rid of us.” , 

“For a while our work and life here seemed almost useless, 
but a wonderful awakening has started. Now not a week goes 
by without one or more persons coming to me asking to 
know the Truth. There are now over a half-dozen houses 
where we are invited to go and visit, and in all of these they 
are glad to hear the Gospel. I have not done as much med- 
ical work as I expected, only 100 visits since we came here, 
but it is increasing almost every month. The people have 
been afraid of us, but are getting over it. 

“We ask the prayers of all those at home for this work 
here. I will be only too glad if some of those who may 
tead this may write asking more about the work. I ask 
especially that you pray for those who have been here to talk 
with me and are now reading the Word of God. 

* OK Ok 


C. G. McClean, Holguin, Cuba, has kindly furnished the 
following account of the Annual Conference of Friends in 
Cuba: “The annual conference of Friends in Cuba was held 
at Holguin Sixth month 11 and 13, 1912, and was attended 
by delegates, both native and foreign, from every Station. 
This annual session is the Cuban Yearly Meeting in embryo, 
and follows very much the same methods ‘of procedure as any 
other yearly meeting, only in a simplified form. 

“In the business sessions, the four general divisions were: 
(1) Church Work; (2) Bible-Schools; (3) Christian E'n- 
deavor, and (4) Day Schools. Each one was given a half- 
day, and the time was spent in hearing reports of the year’s 
work, specially prepared papers and general discussion. ‘Two 
interesting Bible studies were given by Charles Haworth 
and one by Henry Cox. Sylvester Jones had an interesting 
hour on the canon of the Bible. A public meeting was held 
each evening with a sermon by one of the ministers present. 
Also, at six o’clock each morning, we met for a half-hour of 
prayer. ; 

“This being the first conference the writer has attended in 
Cuba, and not having the language well enough to take part 
in the discussions, he naturally felt like a visitor, and his 
impressions are from that point of view. The unsettled 
political condition of the country made the delegations 
small; not half were present that had planned to attend. A 
most notable fact was that every native delegate was a young 
person, not one old one in the whole convention. This indi- 
cates our field. The young people and the children are the 
ones we are reaching and must plan to reach. The earnest- 
ness and ability of some of these young Christians is very 
encouraging. 

“The method of caring for the visiting delegates was quite 
interesting as well as very satisfactory. The school-room 
was turned into a men’s dormitory, while the mission home 
and Supt. Z. L. Martin’s home accommodated the ladies and 


children. A special cook was secured, who prepared the 
meals for all present. The Christian Endeavor room was 
used as a dining-room, where the big family all sat down to 
their meals together. The morning ‘desayuno,’ which con- 
sists of coffee and bread, was served on the kitchen porch 
without the formality of sitting down to the table. 

“The most interesting meal was the Christian Endeavor 
banquet. Two roast pigs were brought in on huge trays and 
placed on the table. We all gathered around, standing. 
Someone carved the pigs, while others broke pieces of 
cassava bread like pancakes, placed some of the pork and a 
platano (a kind of large banana, which is very palatable when 
well cooked), on each piece and passed them around. There 
were no knives, forks or other implements to progress. The 
second course, of sliced pineapples, was eaten from the hand 
in the same manner. 

“The music of the conference was in charge of a commit- 
tee appointed for that purpose, and consisted of congrega- 
tional singing and special selections prepared by the various 
stations. "These latter added much to the interest of the con- 
ference. ; 

“Of the papers presented on various subjects, the one that 
attracted most attention was given by Bertha Lawrence on 
the subject of ‘Higher Education, the Necessity of it and 
How to Promote it. This is a_subject of vital importance 
to our work here, and its whole future depends largely on 
how adequately we meet this crying need. Native ministers 
and leaders must be discovered and developed. 

“Every delegation was marked by a genuine earnestness 
and a faith in God, which promises greater things for the 
coming year. Many spoke of the benefits received at the con- 
ference and of their determination to improve their work by 
the suggestions received. 

“Charles Haworth presided over the conference with 
Emma Lopez as secretary. ‘The latter was re-elected for 
another year, and Sylvester Jones was chosen for president.” 


Born 


McCrackEN.—To C. Sumner and Mary C. McCracken, 
Fairfield, Iowa, Sixth month 10, 1912, a son, William Clyde. 


Married 


KIENLE-CoLcorp.—At the home of the bride, Newberg, 
Ore., Sixth month 14, 1912, Clarence Kienle and Eula 
Colcord. 

LINpDLEY-Woopy.—At the home of the bride’s parents, Guil- 
ford College, N. C., Sixth month 20, 1912, Alva Edwin Lind- 
ley and Laura Alicea Woody. 

RATCLIFF-BENSON.—At the home of the bride, Newberg, 
Ore., Sixth month 25, 1912, John A. Ratcliff and Bernice 
Benson. 


Bied 

Hosxins.—At Lents, Ore., Sixth month 17, 1912, Elizabeth 
Mendenhall Hoskins, aged seventy-five years. 

SmrrH.—At her residence in Fairmount, Ind., Seventh 
month 3, 1912, Synthia Smith, aged seventy-three years. For 
many years she had been a strong devoted Christian, and 
was a member of Fairmount Monthly Meeting. 


WeEAvER—At the Rome Hospital, Rome, N. Y., Fifth 
month 16, 1912, Ellen. M. Weaver, daughter of Charles and 
Rebecca Weaver, deceased, in the forty-third year of her 
age. She was an earnest Christian, and from childhood had 
been a member of Smyrna Monthly Meeting. 


25, 1912.] 


Netus in Brief 


The Pennsylvania and Reading Rail- 
way companies, the two leading systems 
in the State of Pennsylvania, have issued 
orders not to serve liquors on any of 
their dining cars within the State of 
Pennsylvania. ‘This order is said to be 
due to agitation of the State Anti- 
Saloon League. 

* * x 


The serious warnings sounded by 
Senators Root and Burton against im- 
mediate action on the granting of 
American ships free passage through 
the Panama Canal has had a sobering 
effect on the Senate. When that body 
was first asked to delay its action until 
it could receive a communication from 
the British government the sentiment 
seemed to be decidedly against delay. 
But on second thought a disposition de- 
veloped to go slow, lest serious inter- 
national complications should arise. 

* ok x 


Arrangements are being made to pre- 
sent the “World in Baltimore,” beginning 
the 25th of Tenth month and continuing 
until the last of Eleventh month. Similar 
exhibitions have been given in Boston 
and Cincinnati with unusual success. To 
house the exposition, a large temporary 
building is being erected at Maryland 
Avenue and Oliver Street, adjoining the 
well-known Lyric Theatre. The new 
building will be two stories in height 
and will have a floor space of more than 
36,000 square feet. It will be connected 
with the Lyric, in which the great 
Pageant of Darkness and Light will be 
given. 
. *x* * xX 

Joseph Jackson, historian, of Phila- 
delphia, is authority for the statement 
that the Liberty Bell is enjoying an un- 
merited fame. Our forefathers thought 
so little of the time honored article that 
they once offered to trade it for a clock. 
The story of the Liberty Bell is a fine 
piece of fiction, he declares. Credit for 
weaving the yarn about the bell is given 
to George Lippard, a fiction writer, 
whose works were the rage in great- 
great-grandfather’s time. The world 
always has believed the big crack in the 
famous bell occurred while it was ring- 
ing forth in joyful celebration of the 
anniversary of Independence Day. This 
is, however, not a fact. It cracked when 
being rung at the death of Chief Justice 
Marshall, in 1883. 


*x* *K * 


Another splendid result has come from 
painstaking and persistent study by a 
devoted physician. A serum cure for 
pneumonia, for which scientists have 
been searching for years, is announced 
by Professor Augustus B. Wadsworth, 
of the Department of Bacteriology of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University. In describing his 
Success, in the Rockefeller Institute’s 
Journal of Experimental Medicine, he 
States that, though his serum has been 
applied so far only to animals, he has 
no doubt that it will work just as well 
in the case of human beings. The ex- 
periments were made with rabbits. He 
produced pneumonia in them by injecting 
the germs of the disease. The first 
thing he discovered was that injections 
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of dead pneumonia germs gave rise to 
but little reaction. Further experiments 
showed that, while the dead pneumonia 
germs did not sicken the rabbits, they 
gave the animals immunity from and 
resistance to the disease itself, although 
they did not have any marked curative 
action. He then found out that injec- 
tions of living, virulent pneumonia 
germs gave the blood serum of the rab- 
bits a marked curative action. 
* *k Ok 

The following resolutions were adopt- 
ed.at the Summer School of Missions, 
Winona Lake, Ind.: 

WuereEas, The Christian women, rep- 
resenting fourteen denominations of the 
Church of Christ, assembled at sessions 
of the Summer School of Missions, held 
at Winona Lake, Indiana, from June 
21-29, 1912, under the direction of the 
Inter-Denominational Committee of the 
Central West for Missions, having stud- 
ied the problem of Mormonism, and 
deploring the increasing influence of the 
Mormon Hierarchy and the doctrines 
taught, which threaten, to overthrow the 
liberty and freedom of the American 
people and destroy those ideals which 
are the foundation of our civilization— 
the Christian home, school and church. 

Resolved, First: That each and every 
ond of us from this time will use every 
means to acquaint our neighbors as to 
the facts concerning the doctrines of the 
Mormons and their aims as stated by 
their own leaders. 


Second: That we will petition our 
own representatives in State and Nation 
to work and vote for an Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
making laws for marriage and divorce 
uniform throughout the States and Ter- 
ritories, and enforcement under Federal 
control. 


Third: That we will each continue to 
petition our God, who is almighty, for 
the overthrow of this evil institution, 
the Mormon Hierarchy. 


Further Resolved: ‘That we send a 
vote of commendation to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs for his ruling 
regarding sectarian garb in schools sup- 
ported by our Government, and a pro- 
test to President Taft for his action 
concerning this order. 

By order of Inter-Denominational 
Committee of Central West for Mis- 
sions. 

CHARLOTTE E. VICKERS, 
Cor, Secretary. 


Notice. 


Fairfield Monthly Meeting will give 
a “Home Coming,” at Fairfield, Ind., 
Fourth-day, Fighth month a2tst. 

All non-residents and former members 
are expected to be in attendance. An 
interesting program and a_ pleasant 
time are promised. 

For further particulars address Hor- 
ace Reeves, Camby, Ind. 

Simon N. Hester, Pastor. 


That man may last, but never lives, 
Who much receives, but nothing gives; 
Whom none can love, whom none can 
thank,— 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank. 
—Thomas Gibbons. 
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Vearly Mertings in 1912 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, Clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
Albert J. Brown, Clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 2oth. Edward 
Mott, Clerk, 3734 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 11th. George H. 
Moore Clerk, Westfield, Ind. 

Indiana’ Yearly Meeting, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Timothy 
Nicholson, Clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting at Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 9th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, Clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 


Five Years Meeting, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., Tenth month 15th. James Wood, 
Clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 15th. Allen 
C. Thomas, Clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


Home-made things are often the best. 
Especially is this true of the home-made 
man. 


A WINNING START. 
A PERFECTLY DIGESTED BREAKFAST MAKES 
NERVE FORCE FOR THE DAY. 

Everything goes wrong if the break- 
fast lies in your stomach like a mud pie. 
What you eat does harm if you cant 
digest it—it turns to poison. 

A bright lady teacher found this to 
be true, even of an ordinary light break- 
fast of eggs and toast. She says: 

“Two years ago I contracted a very 
annoying form of indigestion. My 
stomach was in such condition that a 
simple breakfast of fruit, toast and egg 
gave me great distress. 

“IT was slow to believe that trouble 
could come from such a simple diet, but 
finally had to give it up, and found a 
great change upon a cup of hot Postum 
and Grape-Nuts with cream, for my 
morning meal. For more than a year I 
have held to this course and have not 
suffered except when injudiciously vary- 
ing my diet. 

“T have been a teacher for several 
years and find that my easily digested 
breakfast means a saving of nervous 
force for the entire day. My gain of 
ten pounds in weight also causes me to 
want to testify to the value of Grape- 
Nuts. 

“Grape-Nuts holds first rank at our 
table.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. , 

“There’s a reason.” Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,’ in pack- 
ages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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COMMERCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOAKS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting investors 5 per cent, to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without charge for our services to investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


‘ARM MORTGAGES] 


ON (OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 

forty years. We collect and remit Interest wherevsr 
Investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH AnD JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 

The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 

HERMAN NEWMAN, 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 


William S, 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 


ee TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. 


MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 


BELL TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


Cc f Friend 
MILLINER Yo aeones 
M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


Prices Moderate. 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are usually satisfactory. 
The American Friend, 10{0 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


W ANTED—A Principal for Lawrence Friends 
Academy. A college graduate preferred, one 
who can teach German. Enquire of THroporE 
Kirxuart, President of Board, Gate, Okla. 


‘Suggestions to Monthly Meeting Committees,” 
was read and unanimously approved by the 
Summer Assembly of Iowa Yearly Meeting. 
Duties of Clerk, Elders, etc., fully suggested. 
‘Calculated to do untold good when read and 
heeded,’’ Pliny Fry. Printed-in book form, 
15 cents per copy, $120 per dozen, $6.00 per 
Praaeiaten © Address E. H. Parisuo, Indianola, 

owa. 


pe ee 


Idaho, are unsurpassed. 


The Sum of Life 


Boise Quarterly Meeting of Friends, in Southwestern Idaho, 
is Situated in a 


Land of HEALTH and OPPORTUNITY 


8 8 


The Climate is mild; winters short ; air, dry and pure, conducive to 
curing Asthma, Catarrh and lung difficulties. 
The Soil is wonderfully productive. 
other grasses and most of the usual farm products bring large crops. 
Stock raising is very profitable. 
The Apples, Plums, Prunes, Peaches and small fruits of Southwestern 
The government is completing its system 
for watering 243,000 acres of the Boise-Snake River Valley. 


Cheap Excursions for Friends to Nampa, Idaho 


For Full Information, Address 


WM. G. HUBBARD, Columbus, Ohio 
or E. F. LARSON, Nampa, Idaho 


HEALTH 4X2 OPPORTUNITY 


[Seventh month 


7 


ES 


N.Y Cor,107% $ Arch Sts. 


ila 


=< 


PHONE CONNECTIONS 


LONGWOOD INN 


Lake Cabbasseecantes Winthrop Centre, Maine 


Summer guests wanted. Large farm, 
large rooms, large piazza, electric lights, 
bathroom, telephone, piano, etc. Best 
boating, fishing and bathing. Free use of 
boats. Write for booklet. Electric cars 
from Augusta. Terms, $10-$12 per week. 


The Provident Life « Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upward 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 


° 


and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING,. President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres. and 
Asst. Trust Officer. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKEHE, Trust Officer. 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 


SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

J. THOMAS MOORE, Mgr. Insurance Dept. 
WILLIAM C. CRAIGE, Title Officer 

JOHN WAY, Assistant Treasurer 

J. SMITH HART, Insurance Supervisor 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

WILLIAM LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, JR. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L. RUE 

GEORGE WOOD 
CHARLES H. HARDING 
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Home Thoughts from Europe. 


Oh, it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 

My heart is turning home again to God’s countrie, 

To the land of youth and freedom, beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunshine and the flag is full of stars. 


It is good to see the Old World, and travel up and down 
Among the famous countries and the cities of renown 

To admire the crumbly castles, and the monuments and kings; 
But soon or late you have enough of antiquated things. 


Oh, London is a man’s town, there’s power in the air; 
And Paris is a woman’s town, with flowers in her hair; 
And it’s sweet to loaf in Venice, and it’s great to study Rome; 
But, when it comes to living, there is no place like home. 


I like the German fir-woods, in green battalions drilled; 

I like the gardens of Versailles with flashing fountains filled; 
But, oh, to take your hand, my dear, and ramble for a day 
In the friendly Western woodland where Nature has her way! 


Oh, Europe is a fine place, yet something seems to lack, 
The past is too much with her, and the people looking back; 
But life is in the present, and the future must be free; 

We love our land for what she is, and what she is to be. 


So it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 

My heart is turning home again to God’s countrie, 

To the blessed land of Room Enough, beyond the ocean bars, 
Where the air is full of sunshine and the flag is full of stars. 


—HeErnry VAN Dyke. 
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[Eighth month 


he International Bible School Leeson 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON VI. 


EIGHTH MONTH ITI, 1912. 


A TROUBLED SEA AND A TROUBLED SOUL. 
Mark 4: 353 5: 20. 


Gotp—eN Trxt—God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble. Therefore will we not fear, though 
the earth do change, and though the mountains be moved 
in the heart of the sea—Psalm 46: 1, 2, 

DAILY READINGS FOR THE PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Eighth month 5th. A troubled sea. Mark 4: 


35-41. 


Third-day. A troubled soul. Mark 5: I-20. 
Fourth-day. Deliverance from trouble. Psalm 124. 


Fifth-day. Morning prayer. 
Sixth-day. Evening prayer. 


Rsalmnes: 
Psalm 4° 


Seventh-day. God’s shepherding care. Psalm 23. 


First-day. Help in distress. 


Time—Autumn of A. D. 28. 

Place.—Eastern shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, opposite Capernaum. 

Parallel Passages —Matt. 8: 18; 9: TI. 
Luke 8: 22-25; 9: 57-62; 8: 26-40. 

The accounts in the present lesson are 
also given, with some variation in de- 
tails, by Matthew and Luke, and those 
accounts should be read. 

35. “Even.” The word means late 
afternoon, just before sunset. “To the 
other side.” ‘This was to escape the 
crowds. Matt. 8: 18. 

36. “And leaving the multitude.” R. 
V. “Even as he was.” Without any 
preparation. “Ship.” Better} “Boat,” so 
elsewhere substitute “boat” for “ship.” 

37. “A great storm of wind.” Such 
tempests are very common on the lake. 
“The waves beat into the boat insomuch 
that the boat was now filling” R. V. 
A most graphic, accurate description. 
The boat was doubtless without a deck. 

38. “And he himself was in the stern, 
asleep on the cushion.” R. V. Weary 
with the day of strain he had fallen 
asleep. “Teacher, carest thou not that 
we perish?” Words of rebuke, and dis- 
trust. It shows that they were not fully 
convinced that He was the Christ or 
they would have trusted. 

39. “And he awoke.” R. V. Aroused, 
is the idea. “Rebuked.” The word con- 
veys the idea of chiding and _ restraint. 
“Peace, be still.” Literally, “Be silent, 
be muzzled.” “Ceased.” A strong word. 
“A great calm.” As opposed to the 
“creat storm” in verse 37. A miracle. 
“Tt is no more difficult to ascribe to 111m 
a mighty work upon the elements than 
an influence upon the bodily organism.” 

40. Matthew places these questions 
before the stilling of the tempest. “Why 
are you fearful, have you not yet faith?” 
This seems to refer to verse 38. Their 
faith had been defeated by the danger. 

41. “Feared exceedingly.” Literally, 
“They were frightened a great fright.” 
“Who then is this, that even the wind 
and the sea obey him?” ‘To these men 
accustomed to danger from the squalls 
the miracle came home with great force. 
They had been delivered from a peril of 
the greatness of which they were fully 
aware. 

5: 1. “Gerasenes.” In Luke, Gadar- 
enes. Gadarenes may refer to the 
district, and Gerasene to a town. 

2. “Tombs.” The limestone caves in 
the hills were probably used as tombs. 
“Unclean spirit.” In this case the man 


Isa. 41: 8-16. 


would appear to have been insane not 
epileptic as sometimes. 

3-5. A graphic picture of the insane 
man. 

6. “He ran and worshipped him.” Not 
religious worship or adoration, but rather 
such as an oriental would give to an 
absolute sovereign whose power he 
recognized. See James 2: 19, 

7. We are not told how he knew the 
name of Jesus; he may have heard of 
it. “Most High God.” Often used in 
the Old Testament. “That thou torment 
me not.” The inference is that the 
spirit expected to be sent to a place of 
torment. 

8. The spirit had been stirred up by 
the command to leave the man. 

9. “What is thy name? “A curious 
question and a curious answer. “Le- 
gion.” The name of a Roman body of 
soldiers numbering when full 6,000 men. 
The idea is to express the completeness 
of the possession; as if he had said, 
“T feel as if I were possessed with a 
thousand devils.” 

10. “Out of the country.” That is, 
of the Gerasenes. 

11. “On the mountain side.’ R. V. 
“Swine.” To the Jews the hog was an 
unclean animal and they were forbidden 
to eat atsiflesh,- “(Levo11: 73 Deut. Ja: 
8 (compare Isa. 65: 4; 66: 3, 17). As 
there were many Gentiles in that coun- 
try the swine may have belonged to 
them. 


12, 13. There are several things to 
be noted in the account. Jesus did not 
send the spirits into the swine, but only 
gave permission. It was the animals, 
excited by the consciousness of being 
somehow possessed, that rushed vio- 
lently down the steep. It is not said 
that the spirits urged this course—they 
may have been as much surprised as the 
owners. It may have been needful for 
the man to have ocular evidence, that 
he was relieved of the terrible burden. 
The whole incident as it is related, is 
a difficult one to understand—perhaps 
the most so in the Gospels, and, as is 
well known, it has been made the basis 
of many attacks on the Gospel narra- 
tives. Is it possible, it is said, that the 
same “evil spirit” can possess a man 
and a beast and go from one to the 
other? «Where is the justice of the de- 
struction of the property of innocent 
people? With the knowledge we have, 
it is impossible to answer those ques- 
tions satisfactorily; the narrative must 
be taken as part of the story, and 


whether understood or not, we may be 
Su that Jesus did and does all things 
well. 

17. One of the few instances where 
Jesus was not welcomed. Perhaps the 
destruction of the swine frightened the 
people. 

18, 19. It was natural that he who 
had been so blessed should wish to go 
with his deliverer. But he could do 
more good by being a witness among 
those who knew him of what God had 
done for him. The “Lord” does not 
here mean Jesus, but God. 

20. “Decapolis.” The ten city district. 


-The ten cities seem all to have been 


east of the Jordan. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH II, IQII. 


GOD’S BEAUTIFUL OUTDOORS: 
WHAT [IT TEACHES ME. 


Ps. 65: I-13. 
(An outdoor meeting, if convenient.) 


DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
EIGHTH MONTH 57TH. 


TieThe trees.” Psa Se 

IIL... The seal” Psa 104% 5-13: 

IV. The highway. Isa. 11: 12-16. 

V. The desert. Exod. 3: 1-4. 

VI. The city. Heb. 11: 10-16. 

VII. The flowers. Song of Sol. 
4: 12-16. 

How can we beautify our town or 
countryside ? / 

How can we keep receptive toward 
nature’s lessons? 

Mention one of Jesus’ lessons drawn 
from out of doors. 

POINTERS. 

From the open country Jesus drew 
many of His parables, and in the open 
air He did most of His teaching. 

ee 

To those wearied with the turmoil of 
human affairs there is no soothing balm 
like the touch of nature. 

x ok Oe 

In God’s great out-of-doors the call 
to purity and &trength is more manifold 
and insistent than in the crowded city. 

* * : 


The open country is possessed as 
property by individuals, but its beauty 
belongs to the race. Its acres are for 
those with the “price”; its artistic ap- 
peal for those with “eyes to see.” 

QUOTATIONS. 


Nature is but the name for an effect, 
whose cause is God.—Cow/per. 
* OK OK 


The detail of a single weedy bank 
laughs to scorn the carving of ages.— 
Ruskin. 

x Ok Ok 

Nature is an A*olian harp, a musical 
instrument, whose tones are the re-echo 
of higher strings within us.—Novalis. 

* x 


Nature will not reveal her beauty, her 
joy, her splendor, her magnificence or 
her sublimity to the selfish or the hur- 
ried soul. She tells her secrets and re- 
veals her mysteries and beauties only to 
those who can wait, who take time to 
think, to ponder, to those who can ap- 
preciate and love them well enough to 
spend time with her.—O. S. Marden. 


(Continued on page 495.) 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 
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The Ancient Mystery 


I have been sitting for sometime to-day alone in 
my room, my spirit in deep and tender sympathy 
with a distant Friend, who has just lost an only 
daughter through a distressing accident. While I 
have been trying to bring my spirit into inward 
fellowship and parallelism with my sorrowing friend 
and to feel in some measure within myself what he, 
in his loneliness, is suffering, I have also been facing 
again, as so many times before, the deep problem and 
mystery of life and death. 

Here in a moment a life of impressive promise, 
possessed of almost everything which makes life rich 
and radiant and joyous was put at the mercy of a 
furious and misguided animal, and is brought to a 
full and sudden stop in its splendid career. The 
whole world is forever made a different world for 
those who are closest, and many persons will walk 
sadly and softly in memory of the loss. It is a very 
ancient mist through which we try to peer and the 
heart-ery which bursts through the lips is as old as 
the race. 

“Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break.” 

How can such things be? Why is the young, 
happy, promising life put so at the hazard of 
brute events and crushed like a mere ephemeral 
midge? Why must we sit in inner loneliness all our 
days, longing and yearning for a shining, glorious 
child whose feet we never hear and whose words 
never reach us? No answer comes. We are here 
confronted with an impenetrable mystery and the 
longer we ery and the more we ask and reask the 
less we know. 

There is no intellectual answer, no answer in 
terms of reason, to these deepest questions of the 
heart. The further unfolding of life itself is the 
only thing that can bring an answer that satisfies. 
If this world with its accidents and losses, its trage- 
dies and tears is only a fragment of a deeper and 
more permanent world, and if what is lost here is 
found there, if what is uprooted here is transplanted 
there, if what is begun here is completed there, 
then sustained and supported by that forecast of 
hope we can go on and endure and accomplish what 


is set for our hands to do. Our intellect cannot 
affirm this hope, it is ignorant of what may be. But 
something within us compels this faith, for only 
through such a faith does life become significant, or, 
for some of us, even possible. 

Nothing has so heightened and glorified human 
life as that faith has—for it includes, of course, a 
deep-lying faith in a God who foresees and who cares 
—and nothing has done so much to enrich and 
develop life. Inventions add length to our sight and 
power to our hands and feet, but neither wireless 
telegraphy nor successful aeroplanes relieve our bur- 
dened spirits or bring us news of victory for the 
vanished life. We do not increase the realm of the 
heart by our conquests of the earth and air. We 
multiply our riches and add to our power by such 
things, but it is only by our faith—our faith in God, 
our faith in immortality, our faith in triumphant 
goodness, our faith in the worth of love—that we 
really live. When that faith vanishes or collapses, 
the heart goes out of everything, and the earth is 
only a dustheap or clanking machinery, But with 
that faith alive and virile in the soul it is always 
possible to go on and to turn defeats into victory. 

“Faith heaves the world round to the heavenly dawn, 

In whose great light the soul doth spell and read 

Itself high-born, its being derived and drawn 

From the eternal self-existent Fire.” on 

Many of us have learned through this faith, not 
surely to forget our loss nor to be as though it had 
not come to us, but to live-heartily as though our 
tasks were worth doing, and even to live joyously 
as though we knew that the sun would one day con- 
quer the mists. 

Another great thing has come to us, besides this 
conquering faith, through our hard and baffling ex- 
periences. We have learned how to sympathize with 
one another, how to bear one another’s burdens, how 
to get out of our narrow individual selves and to 
gain the spirit of fellowship and love and brother- 
hood. It is sorrow and loss that have leveled the 
barriers between human lives and given to all who 
suffer tender hearts and kindly feelings, and baptized 
us all into one brotherhood of sympathy. Nothing 
does so much to make this world good to live in and 
to turn its dark lines into light ones as does this 
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atmosphere of love and sympathy and fellowship 
If we all 
lived in unbroken sunshine and had all our wishes 
granted, we should find it very easy to slide into 
selfishness and to rest satisfied with our own happy 
lot and our own comforts. 


which our sufferings and losses create. 


We need 


each other, and we learn in our heart-breaking pain 
what a world of sympathy surrounds us and how 


But now we cannot live unto ourselves. 


those who have felt and known sorrow gather round 
Little by little we rise 
up from our own hard wounds of the heart and 


us with their healing love. 


join the mighty group of sympathizers and help 
swell the throng of those who are kind and thought- 
ful and tender, and so out of the mist a rainbow 
is made with deep rich colors like those which shine 
from the stones of the New Jerusalem that John saw. 


RicNeas 


Current Lvent= 


ana Conments 


The Program of the Five-Year Meeting 

The program for the Five-Years Meeting, which 
appears elsewhere in this issue, provides for a great 
amount of preparatory work. The commission plan, 
which worked so admirably in the World Conference 
on Missions, held in Edinburgh in 1910, has been 
adopted with the expectation that important investi- 
~ gations will be made and most valuable conclusions 
will be presented to the meeting. This preparatory 
work is now going on very successfully. It is de- 
signed that this meeting shall be important in the 
practical strengthening of the church in its various 
departments of work. It will be noticed that only 
two formal addresses are arranged for. These will 
be delivered by Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, secretary of 
Friends Foreign Missionary Association, and* Wm. 
Charles Braithwaite, author of the very important 
historical work on “The Beginnings of Quakerism,” 
recently published. These two Friends are recog- 
nized as among the most able members of our branch 
of the church. 

The Five-Years Meeting will convene at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., the evening of Tenth month 15th, and 
the local committee on entertainment asks that all 
Friends who expect to attend and who desire any 
assistance in arranging for accommodations cor- 
respond at an early date with the chairman of the 
committee, Sylvester OC. Trueblood, 2037 N. New 
Jersey Street. 

In no Five-Years Meeting heretofore held has 
such genuine interest been manifested as is now 
everywhere apparent. 


& 
A Victorious Church Federation 


When asked a few weeks ago by the local Church 
Federation of Indianapolis to close certain objection- 
able resorts, Mayor Shank refused, declaring that 
such action would make matters worse. At its next 
meeting the federation decided to take steps looking 
toward the impeachment of the mayor, and a strong 
committee, including two judges and three other 
prominent lawyers, was appointed to look after the 
legal proceedings, and a subscription begun. <A 
finance committee was appointed. Perceiving the 
determined spirit of the churches, the mayor hastily 


summoned his police and legal deputies, and ordered 
all immoral resorts to be closed before Twelfth 
month 1st. While some federations of churches exist 
chiefly on paper, it is evident that in Indianapolis. 
this power is both respected and feared. Some of 
the leaders of the movement look upon it as only the 
beginning of greater participation in civic reform. 
&* 
Wages of Textile Employes 


Serious questions are raised by the report made to 
a Senate committee by Commissioner Neill, of the 
Federal Bureau of Labor, on wages paid operatives 
in the big mills of Lawrence and other textile 
manufacturing towns in Massachusetts. The report 
declares that the average pay received by 21,000 
employes during a week late last year was $8.76 
per family, probably reduced during other weeks ‘by 
lack of work. One family of four was compelled to 
live on the father’s earnings of $5.10 a week. The 
report states that living quarters of the workingmen 
were overcrowded and often unsanitary, in some cases 
seventeen persons living in a five-room apartment. 

“The plain fact is,” according to the report, ‘that 
the textile industry, as far as earnings are concerned, 
is, in large part, a family industry. The father is 
compelled by necessity to supply two wage-earners 
in order to secure the necessities of life. If there 
be no child in the family old enough to work, the 
wife must help maintain the family. Where the 
father, mother and three or more sons and daughters 
are at work, and contribute their earnings to the 
common family fund, the family can live in comfort. 
But with two or three children so young as to necessi- 
tate the mother remaining at home, the condition is 
one of extreme hardship.” 


& 
Appropriation for New Battleships Rejected 


No little comment has been provoked by the rejec- 
tion by the Democratic majority in the House of an 
appropriation for two new battleships. The big-navy 
advocates were disappointed, to say the least. They 
had counted on the flurry over England’s enlarged 
building plans and Germany’s twenty-nine battleships 
to whip the timid ones mto line. The naval competi- 
tion between the British and the Germans is, indeed, 
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pronounced “insane” by the statesmen of both coun- 
tries, but if insanity is so in fashion, why should 
we also not go crazy?. The really insane thing would 
be to imagine that one or two battleships more for 
our fleet would keep us level with the English pro- 
gram. If the appeal on that score were wholly sin- 
cere and entirely logical, it would demand the instant 
authorization of at least a dozen battleships. Real 
-assurance of increasing safety, however, is to be 
found in the movement among workingmen in both 
England and on the Continent protesting against any 
further increase in war equipment. Americans 
should join them in their protest. 


5 4 
Turkey on the Brink of Revolution 


Internal troubles in Turkey are becoming more 
- serious than the war with Italy over Tripoli or the 
insurrection in Albania. The committee of Union 
and Progress leaders of the Young Turk party who 
banished Abdul Hamid from the throne and insti- 
tuted a constitutional government, and who have been 
directing the policies of the government since 
Seventh month, 1908, are in a desperate struggle 
with the reactionaries, headed by a powerful com- 
bination of army officers known as the Mailitary 
League. Recently the Young Turk cabinet resigned, 
and a more conciliatory group was appointed in 
their stead. They celebrated the fourth anniversary 
of the new government by making liberal concessions 
to the Albanians and discontinuing hostilities, but 
their efforts seem not to have weakened the opposition. 
The latter part of last week the Military League 
sent a communication to the Chamber of Deputies 
demanding the resignation of all its members within 
forty-eight hours. They refused to comply, and as 
we go to press civil war seems inevitable. 


5 
Manoeuvering in Congress 

Last week, while the Senate was considering the 
House wool hill, the Democrats and Progressive 
Republicans combined and re-passed the La Follette 
measure which was vetoed by President Taft last 
summer. The bill now goes to a conference com- 
mittee. The same combination in the Senate also 
passed what is known as the Democratic excise tax 
bill extending the present tax on corporations to 
the business of individuals, private firms and 
co-partnerships. 

Attached to the measure, however, by aid of 
Republican votes, were amendments for the repeal 
of the Canadian reciprocity law, and the fixing of 
$2.00 a ton tariff on print paper, an amendment 
similar to the one the Senate attached to the metal 
schedule bill and against which House objections were 
so-serious as to prevent agreement on the metal bill. 

Another amendment to the excise tax bill provides 
for the establishment of a permanent non-partisan 
tariff commission, which was adopted by Republican 
votes. Few Congressmen even can tell at the present 
writing what is going to come out of these compromise 
and omnibus measures. 


= 


A New Immigration Ruling 

Secretary Nagel, of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, has just made a surprising and sweeping 
interpretation of the immigration and naturalization 
laws. By this decision all bars restricting the admis- 
sion to the United States of minor foreign-born chil- 
dren of naturalized citizens, whether imbeciles, idiots 
or other forbidden classes, were swept away. The 
secretary authorized the entry into this country from 
Russia of little Riwke Polayes, eleven and one-half 
years old, who has been held at Ellis Island for 
several weeks threatened with deportation on the 
ground that she is an imbecile. The secretary held 
that the immigration laws were not applicable to 
her because her father, Jacob Polayes, of New Haven, 
Conn., is a naturalized citizen. Secretary Nagel 
interpreted the law to mean that the naturalization 
of a man conferred American citizenship upon all 
his minor children as soon as they relinquished their 
residence abroad. This decision completely over- 
turned the previous policy of the Government. Offi- 
cials have invariably held in the past that all chil- 
dren dwelling outside the United States at the time 
of their father’s naturalization must pass the immi- 
gration tests before they can enter and claim 
citizenship. 


* 


A Year-Book on Peace 

The first year-book of the Carnegie endowment 
for international peace has appeared, and gives a 
detailed view of the world-wide project and~the 
methods settled upon for its accomplishment. The 
book gives a clear account of the “secretariat” that 
has been organized under the fund, which will from 
time to time publish lists of the peace societies of 
the world, the peace publications, the peace workers 
and all the agencies that in any degree will promote 
peace. The funds of foundation are to be expended 
in two ways: Through peace societies already organ- 
ized in various countries and at work on the great 
problem, and by the organization of others immedi- 
ately under the fund. The Carnegie Peace Trust has 
for the first and most important part of its organiza- 
tion the division of intercourse and education, of 
which President Nicholas Murray Butler is the 
acting director. 

This part of the project has undertaken to organize 
at Paris another secretariat and bureau for peace 
work, from which center the propaganda may operate. 

Among the projects that will be undertaken through 
this organization will be an exchange of professors 
and students with Japan and with the Latin-American 
countries. 

One of the most conspicuous activities of the divi- 


sion of intercourse and education during the year 


has been in support of the pending arbitration 
treaties. It is proposed to allot money to influence 
the press and various societies, to organize temporary 
press bureaus and public mass-meetings in the 
interest of the ratification of the treaties. The fund 
has sent President Eliot to India and Asia at an 
expense of $12,000 to explain the purpose of the 
fund and urge co-operation. 
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The Shadow of Anarchism 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 


In a former article I sketched the economic con- 
ditions that have brought the employed classes to the 
necessity of a new struggle for liberty. In this 
article I wish to speak of a phase of that struggle 
which is just now attracting attention. This poem 
will suggest my view-point. 

The powder lay in heaps—a threat 
Of death—where powder should not lie 


Some fool threw down a cigarette— 
And flaming ruin rent the sky. 


Whereat, a solemn jury met 

And laid the blame in wisdom rare, 
On him that threw the cigarette, 

Not them that left the powder there. 


Upon the heaps of Want and Shame, 
Whereon men build, one evil day 
Some fool will fling a word of flame— 
And what will follow, who shall say? 


But should all earth be overset, 
We u lay the blame, in dull despair, 
On him that threw the cigarette, 
Not them that put the powder there. 
—Arthur Guiterman, in Life. 

We are more or less familiar with the methods 
and ideals of the labor unions. Recently the Social- 
ists have come into greater prominence in this coun- 
try. Each of these represents a distinct solution of 
the problem presented in the last paper. The ideal 
of the labor organizations included in the American 
Federation of Labor is “a fair day’s wages for a fair 
day’s work.” They have not attacked the capitalistic 
or wage system as such, their purpose being merely 
to enable the wage-earners by means of organization 
to meet the employing class on an equality of power, 
and thus prevent capital from taking advantage of 
the helplessness of the isolated workman to oppress 
him. Until very recently organized labor has not 
looked to politics as a means of bettering its condi- 
tion. The Socialists, on the other hand, have a defi- 
nite political program, They rely on the ballot to 
get control of all industries and manage them through 
the Government, not for the benefit of private owners 
or stockholders, but for the benefit of the whole 
people. By this means they intend to make indus- 
tries and land minister directly to the good of all and 
to do away with the menace of private ownership to 
liberty. Recently, a new movement has come into 
prominence in the United States, most notably in the 
strike in Lawrence, Mass., in the early months of 
this year, and more recently in the struggle for “free 
speech” in San Diego, Cal. The movement has been 
known for some time in France and other European 
countries as ““Syndicalism,” but it appeared here in 
the organization known as “The Industrial Workers 
of the World.” It had already shown ominous power 
in the French railway strike and in the general coal 
strike in Great Britain. It is not its foreign origin 
or influence, however, nor the radicalism of some of 
its American leaders, that makes its appearance here 
a matter of momentous interest to us as American 
citizens. The important consideration for us is that 
its leaders and principles are able to make an effec- 
tive appeal to American workers. Let us try to 


understand why it appeals to them, for only thus 
can we judge fairly of its promise or menace. If 
we can understand the reasons for its successful ap- 
peal to our laboring classes, we shall learn the lesson 
it has to teach us as patriotic citizens and Christian 
brothers. I shall not try either to defend, condone, 
or condemn the principles, methods, or leaders of 
the “Industrial Workers of the World” (to which I 
shall hereafter refer as the I. W. W.). - My only 
purpose is to make clear why they appeal or may 
appeal to masses of American workmen. 

The I. W. W. differs from the old style labor 
union in this country in that it organizes labor by 
industries rather than by trades or crafts. Under 
the plan of the American Federation of Labor, each 
labor union includes only those engaged in a single 
trade. For example, in connection with the news- 
paper business in a large city there will be a typo- 
graphical union, a pressmen’s union, a teamsters’ 
union, to say nothing of men necessary to the busi- 
ness who belong to the engravers’ union, the union 
of stationary engineers, etc. It is their ideal that 
each of these unions should have its union scale of 
hours and wages, and should by ‘‘collective bargain- 
ing’ secure a contract with each of their respective 
employers guaranteeing them the union scale. Their 
plan is that wages and other labor conditions be 
uniform in all shops where the members of the union 
are employed. Now it has been found that the very 
success of this plan is a hindrance to its own effect- 


}iveness. It tends to drive the several employers of 


the men who compose a union to unite in order to 
resist the union’s demands, and, what is more im- 
portant, the separate contracts of the various unions 
with the same employer stand in the way of a gen- 
eral strike of all his employees to enforce the de- 
mands of any single union. For example, the press- 
men of some Chicago newspapers were recently on a 
strike. They were unable to prevent the publication 
of the papers unless they could get the teamsters, 
newsboys, type-setters and other employees, to go out 
with them on a sympathetic strike. But the typo- 
graphical union refused to go out on a sympathetic 
strike because they could not do so without violating 
their contract with these same employers. When- 
ever any given union is successful in making a “col- 
lective bargain” with their employers, they are pre- 
vented by fidelity to their contract from engaging in 
a strike to aid their fellows. The I. W. W. propose 
to avoid this serious difficulty—as it appears to them 
—in two ways. First, all the workmen in a single 
industry are to belong to one union. Then, if any 
group has a grievance, they will be able to enforce 
their demands by calling out, through one union, all 
the workmen engaged in that business. Secondly, 
the I. W. W. enter into no contracts. They will 
merely accept satisfactory wages and hours, when 
offered them by employers, but hold themselves free. 
to quit in a body, whenever they have a grievance or: 
think they can better their condition. Given a 
group of men desperately struggling for the means. 
of earning a living, and one can see at a glance that. 
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the I. W. W. will seem to offer them a more effective 
weapon than the old style labor union. 

Again the I. W. W. makes a special appeal to the 
least paid and the unskilled workmen. These have 
been quite generally ignored by the older labor 
unions. Unskilled labor is so plentiful that the 
unskilled employees of a business can rarely make 
a strike effective. It is too easy to find men to take 
their places. Consequently, the branches of the 
American Federation of Labor are practically all 
unions of skilled laborers. The supply of such labor 
is so limited that they have been able to secure for 
themselves good wages and short hours. But they 
have not, as a rule, extended aid to the poorly paid 
workers, who are most in need of economic help and 
protection. The I. W. W., on the contrary, since 
it is organized by industries, includes and provides 
for the unskilled as well as the skilled workers. It 
was a noteworthy fact that in the settlement of the 
Lawrence strike, the most poorly paid operatives 
were the ones who got the greatest increase. The 
best paid workmen were content with smaller in- 
creases because their need was less urgent, although 
their power to compel an increase of wages, if they 
had stood alone, was greatest. This demonstration 
of the power of such solidarity and the gains of such 
brotherhood has not been lost on the classes neglected 
by the older labor organizations. Henry George, 
Jr., charges that there is a tendency on the part of 
the unions of skilled laborers to connive at exor- 
bitant prices, unjust profits, and monopolistic privi- 
leges on the part of great corporations in America, 
if only they can compel these corporations to divide 
the spoil of the public with themselves. He asserts 
that such alliances between combinations of capital 
and skilled labor to mulet the public and divide 
the spoil constitutes a serious menace to the other 
classes.* It tends still more to increase the cost 
of living, since it affords employers an excuse for 
raising prices to make up for increased wages, and 
in turn the increased cost of the necessaries of life 
gives pretext for the labor organizations demanding 
increased pay. A recent illustration of this is seen 
in the rise in the price of coal following the settle- 
ment of the wage scale with the anthracite miners. 
The unskilled and unorganized laborers are among 
those who suffer most from this policy, since they are 
caught between the millstones of stationary wages 

and a rising cost of living. The I. W. W. offers 
them hope of relief by including them in their unions 
and working to secure a living wage for them first 


The I. W. W. makes an appeal to the workers. 


of certain classes by abandoning political means. The 
Socialists seek control of industry for the common 
good through political action. Recently the laboring 
men who are not Socialists have come to depend upon 
legislation for relief and protection from harsh or 
injurious conditions of labor. In contrast with this, 
the I. W. W. favors “direct action’; that is, they 
rely on purely industrial means to their ends instead 


*The Menace of Privilege,” pp. 165-167. 


of the more indirect political means. This “direct 
action” does not necessarily mean violence to persons 
or property, although there are a few of the leaders 
of the movement in this country who include riot, 
murder and armed revolution in their program, if 
other means fail. Asa deliberate principle of action, 
such violent methods are not apt to appeal to the 
great mass of American workmen, as their prompt 
repudiation of the methods of the MacNamaras 
shows. It is not fair to judge any movement by the 
acts or words of its irresponsible or least balanced 
adherents. Christianity itself would fare ill in 
such a judgment. It is noteworthy that both at 
Lawrence and at Passaic (N. J.), the leaders strove 
to prevent violence. They succeeded even in Law- 
rence until Ettor had been arrested on a charge of 
inciting a riot and had been denied the writ of habeas 
corpus, although the city was not under martial law, 
and thus an opportunity was given the ‘‘undesirable 
citizen,” Haywood, to take the leadership. It is not 
the wild words of such a man that make the move- 
ment an attractive thing to the mass of American 
workmen. But the plea for industrial instead of 
political action does appeal to certain classes very 
cogently. I quote from the Survey, May 4, 1912: 
“The direct actionist believes that political organ- 
ization is but a reflex of industrial organization. In 
his view, industry is at the heart of our social life. 
He reasons, moreover, that it is industry that he 
understands. He works every day in the shop; it 
is there that he turns out his product and there that 
he receives his pay. It is there that he exerts his 
social force. It is there, consequently, that he can 
bring his greatest force to bear. Then why go out- 
side the shop to get what he wants? Why not take 
his product at the point where he produces it? Why 
not fight the employer by withdrawing at an oppor- 
tune time the only thing which he has and which the 
employer cannot do without, that is, labor-power ? 
‘If I go into politics,’ he reasons, ‘I am on the 
enemy’s ground; he knows the tricks of his own 
political game; there he can deceive me. But in 
the shop, where I know my ground, I can make my 
fight with hope of success.’ In connection with 
this point, it should be remembered that millions of 
American workers are permanently debarred from 
the exercise of the right of franchise. There are 
among these all of the women workers except those 
in the equal franchise States, foreigners who cannot 
satisfy the naturalization laws, and a vast body of 
male workers who, because of the shifting nature 
of their employment, can never satisfy the residence 
requirements for the exercise of the right of fran- 
chise. In the West there are hundreds of thousands 
of so-called ‘blanket-men’ who are forced to work 
in one region during the summer and in another dur- 
ing the winter. Most of these have never voted and 
never expect to. It is significant that the Industrial 
Workers of the World has always been strongest 
among the unfranchised workers on our eastern coast 
and the disfranchised workers of our western coast.” 


(To be concluded next week. ) 
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From North Carolina to Ohio in 1861 
A Reminiscence 


BY 8S. T. PIDGEON. 


The date of our narrative is 1861, when war like 
a cyclone swept this broad land of ours, respecting 
not the person of any. The helpless infant and the 
aged as well as the strong and rich, felt the blight 
of its touch. For Charles Pidgeon, a Friend and 
the head of a large family in the old North State, 
it was a time of great questioning. The issue was 
forced and he could not evade it. | 
never forget the anxious days and sleepless nights 
that were passed while the old State was undecided 
whether to remain in the Union. At last when the 
citizens of the commonwealth by a substantial major- 
ity refused a convention, even to consider the propo- 
sition of secession, the “government of the people, 
for the people and by the people,” perished for the 
time being. The control of the State was in the 
hands of a few, and it was declared out of the Union. 
Like our honored sire, however, quite a good per- 
centage of the people held to anti-slavery and peace 
principles, which rendered their stay in the country 
all the more hazardous, as a dangerous element came 
to the fore. 

Father kept his own counsel while he prayerfully 
considered what he should do. Our friends generally 
thought it would be madness for us to undertake to 
cross the border, nevertheless, father decided to sell 
most of our goods and make the journey. The time 
for the sale came and it was a beautiful day in early 
spring. With a large amount of property to dispose 
of, the place was alive with people. Recruiting for 
the army was also going on arid several in new uni- 
forms were on the grounds. Of course, the war was 
the general theme, so that a word spoken against the 
southern cause would have been like putting a match 
to a powder magazine. Everything moved along 
quietly, and only once was disorder threatened. 

A young upstart mounted a box and commenced to 
harangue the people just as the bee-hives were being 
auctioned off. One of the men conceived the idea 
of putting a hive ‘over the speaker’s head. With 
some difficulty, however, father succeeded in dissuad- 
ing him, and the day ended without trouble. 

The sale was a great sacrifice, (land brought almost 
nothing) but it served to advertise our purpose far 
and wide and the more malignant of the war party 
began to make threats as to what would take place 
in case we persisted in our purpose; so it was decided 
to defer our journey for a time. 

The war was now on in earnest, troops were being 
hurried to the front. The first battle of Bull Run 
was fought and the South, being victorious, was 
greatly enthused. At this juncture with the excite 
ment at its height we thought it a good time to 
attempt our journey to Ohio. Accordingly the 
wagons were loaded with provisions, bedding, tents 
and clothing and on a lovely day, the 1st of Septem- 
ber, our train of five vehicles drawn by nine horses, 
made the start. The adversary being off his guard, 


The writer will | 


we were unmolested. The first encampment was 
struck some miles west of Kenersville where we 
were joined by Micajah Hill and Stephen White. 

In the early morning of the following day, while 
we were all astir with preparations for breakfast, we 
heard the sound of martial music, which for aught 
we knew meant an attack, but our fear was without 
foundation for the company of mountaineers marched 
past us as if we had not been there. We had under- 
stood that Micajah Hill and Stephen White intended 
to make the journey with us, but they counselled that 
it would be best for us to go ahead while they would 
form a second procession, and we separated. At. 
Mount Airy we were halted ‘by a military officer but 
father presented a document signed by John A. Gil- 
mer, of Greensborough, which proved a sufficient 
passport, and we were detained only a few minutes. 
Shortly after this, while eating our noon-day lunch, 
we met with a horse drover who, among other ques- 
tions, asked about our destination. When told we 
were headed for Ohio, by way of Cumberland Gap, 
he informed us that that route was impassible, as 
there was fighting already at that point, but he 
kindly volunteered to give us the route which he 
had just passed over, by way of Pipers Gap and 
down the Sandy River. 

Father ever after considered this meeting with the 
horse drover as a providential circumstance. The 
fact that Micajah Hill and Stephen White undertook 
the Cumberland Gap route and found the two armies 
of the North and South engaged in combat at that 
point, all the more emphasizes this conviction. We 
afterward learned that they turned aside into Ten- 
nessee where they remained for three months or so. 
Had we been caught in such a situation it would have 
been quite different, for with our company there 
were four young men who were lable for military 
duty, while their party had only old men. 

After meeting with the horse drover, who assured 
us that his sympathies were with the South, the 
query arose as to whether he was trustworthy, but 
after examining a map of the country through which 
his itinerary lay, we. decided to follow his direc- 
tions. It was a grave moment as we stood at the 
parting of the ways. The one, a well-known road, 
that had been traversed by our countrymen for gen- 
erations, the other an unknown and untried track. 
As we plunged into the wild and mountainous re- 
gions of the southwestern corner of Virginia it was 
indeed a walk by faith. 

Part of our trip was made through regions almost 
uninhabited and with nothing worthy of the name of 
road. I shall never forget, however, the friendliness 
of the inhabitants of the wilderness. They had 
heard of the war, of course, and were more or less 
excited as they would tell us of the terrible battles 
that were being fought just ahead of us, which proved 
to be like the cow with long horns; always a little 
further on. 

The nearest we came to a battle was at Preston- 
burgh where a company of Confederate soldiers 
were garrisoned and where they had a skirmish two 
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days after we crossed the Big Sandy into Kentucky. 

When we were in the Blue Grass State we were 
on neutral territory, and at Poplar Plains we saw 
the dear old flag for the first time since it had been 
hauled down in Greensborough, N. C., and trailed 
in the dust, at which sight many tears were shed. 
In a few days we arrived at Maysville, Ky., where 
we crossed the Ohio River and so reached the prom- 
ised land without an hour’s delay except for a 
swollen stream which we finally crossed by ferry. 

On this journey of a month we crossed but one 
railroad. It was controlled by the Confederacy and 
was in use at the time to convey troops from the 
southwest to Richmond. The sight of these troup 
laden trains filled the simple-minded people of the 
country districts with awe and they warned us that 
the North would be conquered sure, because many of 
the troops they saw were “of a strange language 
and people.” 

The sorghum and unbolted flour and corn bread 
with chickens, etc., kept all of our company in the 


_ best of health. 


Our journey ended when we arrived at the com- 
modious home of Jesse Carter, who was a leading 
member of Dover Monthly “Meeting: of Friends, and 
who gave us a cordial weleome.. The other members 
of the large family, John M., Hannah and Emily, 
with their families, had preceded our company, and 
it was surely a joyful meeting that took place on 
that October day. 

Charles Pidgeon was quite successful after he 
eame to Ohio, and at his death was in possession 
of a splendid farm five miles east of Wilmington, 
Clinton County, O. He died at the age of 92 
and was laid to rest beside his faithful companion 
in the Dover burying ground, both having been 
faithful members of the Society for many years. 

They had the satisfaction of seeing their family 
of five sons and six daughters grow up to honorable 
manhood and womanhood. The oldest son, John M., 
has been in the gospel ministry for some 40 years. 

The children, grand and great-grand children, now 
numbering more than half a hundred are filling hon- 
orable positions in half a dozen States. 

At a reunion at the old homestead, I was requested 
to write a sketch of our journey in those troublous 
days and I have complied as best I could. Now, in 
conclusion, may I indulge the hope that the fore- 
going may serve to bind us together a little closer 
by calling to mind our united effort in those days 
and to inspire in our hearts gratitude to a kind 
Heavenly Father, who has caused our lines to fall 
in pleasant places. 

Jamestown, O., Seventh month, 1912. 


If you don’t like the churches, go in and make 
them better, but do not become a grumbler. Keep 


_ yourself aloof from that class of people, for it is the 


easiest sort of a thing to find fault; any stupid man 
ean do that, but it takes a smart man to make things 
better. When a man begins to grumble, you can size 
him up right away for a light weight.—D. L. Moody. 


Young People’s Conference at Hampton Falls 


A Young People’s Conference comprising three 
branches of our Society was held at the Friends 
Whittier Guest House, Hampton Falls, New Hamp- 
shire, during the week beginning the 3d ult., which, 
to those of us privileged to be present, was almost 
startling in its breadth of vision and depth of spir- 
itual power. Nine English Friends were with us 
representing the Young Friends Movement*in Eng- 
land; nine American Yearly Meetings of three 
branches were also represented, and one Friend was 
present from Dublin, Ireland, In all, seventy-four 
persons attended some or all of the sessions of the 
Conference. Gathered as we were from widely sepa- 
rated localities, arriving at our religious conscious- 
ness by different avenues of belief, we nevertheless 
found that in reality we were all striving for the 
same things, longing for a closer fellowship one with 
another, earnestly desiring above all, a more intimate 
daily walk with God. And these yearnings and de- 
sires seemed to take more definite shape, and to 
become daily more and more real as we played and 
ate and worshiped together. 

We played with a will, initiating our English 
Friends into the mysteries of our National game, 
(and let us add that they were very apt pupils) on 
the firm sands of the seashore, or standing neck deep 
in the waters of Attatish Lake, taking heroic plunges 
in the icy ocean waves, riding joyously in the breezy 
open cars, eating by the sea or by the lake. Our 
kind Amesbury Friends extended to us the hand of 
fellowship and allowed us to break bread with them 
on the grass by the Amesbury Meeting-House where 
Whittier so often worshiped. 

Yes, we played with a will, but we worked with 
a will also, facing fairly and squarely many of the 
difficult problems which confront us to-day as a So- 
ciety. Three evenings were devoted to subjects of 
wider interest, as the general trend of modern life 
and thought, the momentous awakening in China, 
Robert Louis Stevenson; but the main work of the 
Conference was devoted to the problems of peculiar 
interest to us as Friends. The subjects were intro- 
duced by two Friends, one giving the American, 
the other the English side of the problem. The meet- 
ings were then thrown open for general discussion 
in which the majority of those attending the Confer- 
ence took part, showing their real knowledge and per- 
sonal interest in one or other of the different phases 
of the work considered. Whittier’s spirit of sweet 
reasonableness and broad charity pervaded all the 
sessions of the Conference. 

The responsibility of Friends, especially towards 
their own children, was dealt with at an early ses- 
sion. One of the most interesting ideas that came 
to us-from England was that of the “Pilgrims’— 
groups of young Friends who visit the Friends 
boarding schools in different sections of England, 
play games with the children, give them entertain- 
ments, worship with them, and in every way try to 
impress them with the work to be done for Friends, 
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and with the joy and beauty of Christian living. 
The difficulty of keeping our older boys’ interest was 
referred to, and the importance of having lessons 
‘n their Bible class which would deal with subjects 
of vital interest to them, was strongly advocated by 
those who had tried this method with success. In 
this connection, also, the necessity for graded lessons 
and trained teachers in our Bible Schools was 
emphasized. 
The work of Friends for society and the claims 
of various forms of social service on them was earn- 
estly considered. Edwin Bigland brought vividly 
before us his work in Hoxton Hall Institute, a 
branch of the Friends Mission in the East London 
slums. The discussion which followed emphasized 
the work which our Society might do in the great 
social upheaval of our day. It is the duty of Friends, 
as of all Christian people, to hold before the world 
a spiritual ideal which will show men politically and 
socially, as well as religiously, what it 1s towards 
which they are really striving. If Christianity means 
anything, Corder Catchpool said, in summarizing 
this meeting, it must be the leaven of our modern 


oO? 5 F ‘ 
a means of spreading successfully this 


society. As é 
leaven, especially among artisans, the Adult School 
[A very 


has been found invaluable in England. 
inspirited example of a real Adult School was given 
us on First-day afternoon, the unique features of 
which are its absolutely democratic spirit, and the 
combination of the Bible lesson with a preliminary 
half hour devoted to the presentation and discussion 
of some scientific, social, or political problem. | 

The work of Friends for foreign missions claimed 
our attention in two sessions of great spiritual power. 
Three of the members of ‘the Fellowship stand 
pledged to follow the call of Christ to the foreign 
field, and Henry Sileock has already had a share 
in the great work in the East. The personal experl- 
ence given by one of the volunteers of the great 
inspiration and strength it had been to his own life 
to feel that God had definitely called him to have 
a share in the great work of carrying the Gospel 
to the East, created a desire in the hearts of many 
present for a similar call. Throughout the Confer- 
ence, however, the fact was repeatedly emphasized 
that the call, whether to the foreign or the home 
field, is one, for the work is one, for God is one, and 
all men are His children. 

One of the most impressive meetings of the Con- 
ference was the one on Peace, in which Stephen 
Hobhouse, of England, emphasized the necessity for 
the substitution of a moral equivalent for war, to 
be found in a state of voluntary poverty and life 
of service, necessarily inculeating the same virtues 
which are associated with the military profession. 

One of the most vital subjects which we consid- 
ered was the meeting for worship. Our American 
position was ably presented by Walter Wood and 
further amplified by three pastors. The latter dwelt 
on the great difficulties which confronted them ; luke- 
warmness and indifference among members on the 
one hand, and many who had no conception of what 


Quakerism really stands for, on the other. They 
maintained that in these circumstances the arranged 
meeting under a pastor was the only practicable 
method. Our Friends of the Liberal branch (Hick- 
sites) stated that they had no pastors among them, 
though in many places they were beset with difficulties 
as great as those which confronted us, but that there 
was an ever increasing demand for devotional meet- 
ings, more especially among their younger members. 
A. Barratt Brown, lecturer at Woodbrooke, Eng., 
described very forcibly and beautifully the ideal 
meeting for worship. He said that to attain such 
an ideal there must be at least a small group in 
such vital touch with God that they would know 
certainly what God wanted them to say or to leave 
unsaid in that meeting. Previous preparation was 
necessary and helpful, but the final test must be 
whether God wanted that thing said in whole, or in 
part, or at all, at that special time and place. Though 
many in the meeting might not be in this direct con- 
tact with God, the power of those who were should 
be strong enough to master the whole meeting. At. 
the close of the meeting, Eleanor Wood said that 
from whatever kind of meeting we came we must 
all agree that the ideal meeting for worship which 
had been presented to us was The Ideal. Such a 
meeting we, in the future, were going to strive to 
realize in our own particular meetings. She did 
not believe that it could be realized in any meeting 
every First-day, but she did believe that every meet- 
ing could, if the ideal were constantly striven after, 
sometimes attain it, as it had been attained in the 
devotional meetings during our week of fellowship 
together. 

Delightful as was our play, interesting and inspir- 
ing to renewed vigor as were our discussions, in 
our united worship of God lay our strength, and in 
that, too, some of us saw a vision of the possibilities 
for power and usefulness in a life hid with Christ 
which we had never realized before. After all, the 
keynote of the Conference was fellowship. It showed 
itself in all our fun together, the joy of knowing 
those like-minded with ourselves. It was in all the 
meetings for discussion, because in them the earnest 
desire to do our little part to spread the spirit of 
fellowship through all the world was the secret of 
our concern. And the power of this fellowship lay 
in our consciousness that it was being shared with 
Christ. As someone among us said, the greatest 
personality present was that of Jesus Christ. Dur- 
ing the week we were drawn into a stronger devotion 
to His service and into a great desire to manifest 
Him to the world, and in that fellowship with Him 
we reached the deepest unity of all, unity which we 
pray may make this Conference a dynamic force 
among Friends. 

Maraaret S. Morriss, 
Henrietta M. Tuomas. 


Few men know what is good for them until some 
wise woman has told them.—A non. : 
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Missionary Department 


Special Giving for Missions 
BY CHARLES E. TEBBETTS. 


« In the earlier history of missions, there was much 
of special giving for missions; that is a person or 
group of persons would ask the missionaries for some 
object that they might contribute to as their own 
responsibility. In some sections there still come fre- 
quent requests of this kind. Most boards have found 
it a very undesirable custom, and are doing what 
they can to discourage it. The following statement 
may help to show where the objection lies. 


The custom of our American Friends Board in 
making estimates corresponds with that of most other 
boards, and is as follows: 


_ Each station makes a careful estimate of its own 
needs, arranged according to importance, and keep- 
ing separate the old work from the new. ° These esti- 
mates are passed up to the mission of which the 
station is a part, and the whole mission carefully 
reviews the estimates in the light of the work as a 
whole. The estimates then pass to the Field Com- 
mittee having charge of that mission, and are there 
reviewed from the standpoint of the home end. They 
then go to the Finance Committee of the entire 
board, and are reviewed in the light of probable 
income. The old work takes precedence, and what- 
ever new work seems most important is undertaken 
so far as the finances of the board will permit. In 
this way the most important needs are always clearly 
known by the board, which is always anxious to meet 
all needs of the field as far as they can. 

Now when some one makes application to a mis- 
sion or station for some special object, the missionary 
does not like to decline so generous a proposition, 
and usually selects some object that the board has 
not provided for, and is therefore of least importance 
among those presented in the estimates, and some- 
times of not sufficient importance to have been placed 
in the estimates at all. The money is then sent for 
that object, and withheld from the treasury of the 
board, and from the work that most needs doing. So 
much of this kind of giving has been done in some 
yearly meetings that the regular work has suffered 
because so much of the funds have been diverted in 
this way. There is a dispositien sometimes to tire 
of always giving to the same ‘work, and to be seeking 
something new, and this is disastrous to the stability 
of the work. No private parties can ever know what 
the needs are so well as the board that has the whole 

_ work in hand, after the estimates have been passed 
up from each station, through mission, Field Com- 
mittee and Finance Committee, and then considered 
by the board as a whole. 

Some boards will not permit missionaries to re- 
ceive any funds to be used in this way, but require 
them to turn all over to the treasurer of the board. 
This is the code of the English Friends Board. 

A better way has been adopted by many boards 


to accommodate those who desire some special fea- 
ture of the work to support. The parties wishing 
such special object make their request to the board. 
The board then assigns them some distinct part of 
the work which is in their estimates, and most needs 
attention. This brings such giving in line with the 
regular work. 

Our board greatly desires that Friends will care- 
fully consider this feature. 

Another tendency should be carefully checked. 
Someone comes to a meeting and asks the privilege 
of presenting the claims of some work in which they 
are interested, They may be entire strangers, or if 
known, may represent some private interest, or some- 
thing entirely apart from our own work. Interest 
is easily aroused, and funds are thus diverted from 
our most important work, and go to something for 
which no accounting is made to them, and for which 
we have no responsibility. Very frequently these 
parties are frauds, and the funds never reach the 
interest presented. It is a safe rule never to permit 
a stranger to present such a plea in our meetings, nor 
any one who represents a private interest that is not 
under the care of a regular board who are responsible 
for it. In these days no individual has any right to 
be heard in such pleas, who is not under the juris- 
diction of such a board. Independent enterprises 
of this kind, even when the parties are sincere and 
honest, are generally failures, and often interfere 
with the regular work being done in the same field 
by responsible missions. 

It is always safe to practice strict loyalty to our 
own work, for which we ourselves are responsible. 


Richmond, Ind. 


Tentative Program for the Five Years’ Meeting 
(SUBJECT TO THE APPROVAL OF THE MEETING.) 

The business to come before the Five Years’ Meeting will 
consist. of propositions that may be received from Yearly 
Meetings, the reports of the standing Boards and Committees, 
the reports of Commissions to which definite subjects have 
been assigned for investigation and report, and such new 
business as may be presented. All new business will be 
referred to the business committee, to be appointed, and will 
not be discussed in the meeting until that committee shall 
have reported in favor of its consideration. The report of 
each Board, Committee, and Commission may be presented 
and explained by its chairman, or by such other person as 
may be chosen for the service, to whom twenty minutes will 
be assigned. Speakers in the discussion to follow will be 
limited to five minutes each, but the time of a speaker may 
be extended by the meeting. No one can speak a second 
time in such a discussion, until all who may desire to speak 
shall have had an opportunity to do so> 

All the before-mentioned reports must be ready for the 
printer at least thirty days before the opening of the meet- 
ing so that printed copies may be in the hands of the dele- 
gates at least ten days before the meeting. 

Reports will not be read in the meeting unless the reading 
is ordered by a majority vote. 

The times of meeting are placed at 9.30 A. M. and 3 P: M., 
so as to give opportunity for committees to work without 
injurious pressure. A half hour each morning is set apart 
for devotional exercises, but the chairman is authorized 
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to interrupt the business at any time for a season of prayer 
whenever he may deem it right to do so. 
TENTH MONTH I5, IQ12. 
7°30 . PAM, 
Devotional Exercises. 
Presentation of the Credentials of Delegates. 
Report of the Committee of Arrangements. 
Organization of Delegates from each Yearly Meeting. 
Reading of Propositions from Yearly Meetings. 
TENTH MONTH I0TH. 
9.30 A. M. 
Devotional Exercises. 
1o A. M. 
Organization of Meeting. 
Report of the Board of Education. 
Chairman, Robert L. Kelly, Indiana. 
Secretary, Albert J. Brown, Wilmington. 
3.00 P. M. : 
Report of the Committee on Legislation. 
Chairman, ‘Timothy Nicholson, Indiana. 
Secretary, Murray S. Kenworthy, Indiana. © 
Report of Committee on Indian Affairs. 
Chairman, Edward M. Wistar, Philadelphia. 
Secretary, Hetty B. Garrett, Philadelphia. 
Report of Board on Welfare of the Negroes. 
Chairman, John C. Thomas, Baltimore. 
Secretary, Carolena M. Wood, New York. 
720 menwMa 
An Address. 
Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin of England. Subject, “The 
Contribution of Friends to the Life and Work of the 


Church.” 
TENTH MONTH 177TH. 
9.30 A. M. 
Devotional Exercises. 
10.00 A. M. 


Report of Board of Foreign Missions. 
Chairman, E. Gurney Hill, Indiana. 
Secretary, Charles E. Tebbetts, Indiana. 

3.00 P. M. 

Statement of the action of the Yearly Meetings on the 
proposition concerning the meetings on Ministry and 
Oversight. 

Consideration of Propositions from Yearly Meetings. 

FON De Nik 

Report of the Commission on a Central Publishing House 
and Denominational Literature (to include the advis- 
ability of having a Denominational Periodical, the pub- 
lication of Bible School lessons and general literature). 

Commission— 

S. Edgar Nicholson, Baltimore, Chairman. 
(address, 3201 19th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.) 
David M. Edwards, Iowa. 
Levi TI’. Pennington, Oregon. 
Albert Rogers, Canada. 
James B. Unthank, Indiana. 
Amos K. Hallowell, Western. 
Francis A. Wright, Jr., Kansas. 
TENTH MONTH ISTH. 
9.30 A. M. 
Devotional Exercises. 
10.00 A. M. 

Report of the Commission on the Meeting and its Pas- 
toral care. 

(To include—Worship, Ministry, Shepherding the Flock, 
the developing of Spiritual Gifts, and the awakening 
of vital forces in rural meetings). 

It is hoped to have a thorough study made of the 
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whole subject of Meetings for Worship, so as to result 
in a report that may serve as the Church’s expression 
upon the subject, and be influential in establishing a 
good degree of similarity in practice based upon the 
fundamental conceptions of Worship ever held by 
Friends, with an elasticity that will meet all situations, 
and an efficiency that will promote church upbuilding’ 
and extension. It is believed that the Pastoral system 
and the Quaker ideal may be thus unified. 

Commission— 

Robert L. Kelly, Indiana, Chairman. 
(address, Earlham, Ind.) 

Ellison R. Purdy, Wilmington. 

Allen C. Thomas, Baltimore. 

John J. Jessup, California. 

Edgar H. Stranahan, Kansas. 

Mary M. Hobbs, North Carolina. 

Augustus T. Murray, New England. 

Sixth-day afternoon to be devoted to social recreation 
and helpful acquaintanceship. 

7.30) bey : 

Report of the Commission on Efficiency of the Five Years’ 
Meeting—(To include the establishment of a central 
office with Secretaries and the clerical help required 
for the standing Boards and Committees; and all 
questions pertaining to the Meeting.) 

Commission— 

Joseph John Mills, Chairman. 
(address, 2315 E. Spruce St., Seattle, Wash.) 
Edmund Stanley, Kansas. 
Robert E. Pretlow, New York. 
George H. Moore, Western. 
J. Elwood Cox, North Carolina. 
Miles White, Jr., Baltimore. 
Ezra H. Woodward, Oregon. 
TENTH MONTH IQTH. 
9.30 A. M. : 
Devotional Exercises. 
10.00 A. M. 

Report of the Commission on Social Service.— 

(To include Child Welfare, relation of the Church to 
labor classes, poverty, intemperance, aliens, prisons and 
almshouses. ) 

Commission— 

Rufus M. Jones, New England, Chairman. 
(address, Haverford, Pa.) 

Clarence M. Case, Iowa. 

Albert J. Brown, Wilmington. 

Thomas Scott, Western. 

Carolena M. Wood, New York. 

Thomas Newlin, California. 

Willard O. Trueblood, Canada. 

3.00 P. M. 

Report of Evangelistic and Church Extension Board. 
Chairman, Charles W. Sweet, Iowa. 
Secretary, Emma Hedges, Indiana. 

Report of Commission on Evangelization and Church 

Extension.— 

(To include the Conservation of forces, the work of 
Evangelization, the spread of our views, the reception 
of new Members, transfers by certificate, the associate 
and the non-resident members, and efficient co-opera- 
tion by all members.) 
It is hoped to have a scientific inquiry into the whole 
subject of. evangelization and church extension and 
upbuilding that will give a clearer understanding of 
the principles involved and tend to make our spiritual 
forces more efficient. 
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Commission— ; Harry R. Hole, New England. 
Joseph A. Goddard, Indiana, Chairman. Mary M. Petty, North Carolina. 
(address, Muncie, Ind.) John R. Cary, Baltimore. 
Morton C. Pearson, Western, W. Irving Kelsey, Iowa. 
L. Oscar Moon, Baltimore. Abijah J. Weaver, California. 
Charles Replogle, Everett, Washington. Emma S. Townsend, Wilmington. 
Frank M. Dell, Nebraska, 3.00 P. M. 
Charles Lescault, Kansas. Report of Committee on Peace. 
Stephen H, Hadley, Iowa. Chairman, James B. Unthank, Indiana. 
7-30 P. M. Secretary, H. Lavinia Bailey, Indiana. 
Report of the Commission on Young People’s Activities.— Report on Federation of Churches. 
(To include all agencies for interesting and developing Report on the Christian Endeavor Union, / 
the young people and the use of their zeal and enthusi- President, Alfred T’. Ware, Richmond, Ind. 
asm in church work.) Secretary, Mary Lewis, Sabina, Ohio. 
Commission— 6 PM 
. A. Edward Kelsey, Iowa, Chairman. ii re WAT igs 
(address, 217 Groveland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn.) William Charles Braithwaite, of England. Subject, 


Charles M. Woodman, New England. 
Herman Newman, Baltimore. 
Dorothy Luther, Indiana. 
Mabel Douglas, California. 
Alexander Purdy, Wilmington, 
Arthur Jones, Kansas. 
TENTH MONTH 21ST. 
9.30 A. M. 
Devotional Exercises. 
10.00 A. M. 

Report of Treasurer and Auditors. 

Report of Committee on Bible School Literature— 
Thomas Wood, Boston, Mass. 
J. Elwood Cox, High Point, N. C. 
Richard Haworth, Wabash, Ind. 
J. Lindley Spicer, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Albert J. Brown, Wilmington, Ohio. 

Report of Commission on Bible Schools.— 
(To include the causes of inefficiency, the study of 
practical methods of teaching, the best helps available, 
and the ways of bringing the pupils into the life of 
the church.) 

Commission— 
Murray S. Kenworthy, Indiana, Chairman. 
(address, Earlham, Indiana.) 


“The Essentials of Quakerism.” 


TENTH MONTH 22ND. 
9.30 A. M. 
Devotional Exercises. 
10.00 A. M. 
Action on Reports from Commissions and Propositions 
from Yearly Meetings. 
60) 2 Vis 
Unfinished Business. 
Adjournment. 
Committee of Arrangements: 
Joseph John Mills, Canada. 
Rufus M. Jones, New England. 
James- Wood, New York. 
Samuel R. Neave, Baltimore. 
L. Lyndon Hobbs, North Carolina. 
Josephus Hoskins, Wilmington. 
Elbert Russell, Indiana. 
Peter W. Raidabaugh, Western. 
David M. Edwards, Iowa. 
Edgar H. Stranahan, Kansas, 
John Chawner, California. 
Levi T. Pennington, Oregon. 
John Fry, Nebraska. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


Samuel H. Hodgin has been elected president of Wilming- 
ton College, Wilmington, Ohio. He has degrees from Guil- 
ford, Haverford and Harvard and taught for several years 
in Guilford College. 
at Winter Park, Fla., the past year. 

ae 

Elihu Grant, Professor of Biblical Literature at Smith Col- 
lege, was the special lecturer on “Trends of Thought in the 
New Testament,” at the Whittier Fellowship Guest-House, 
Hampton Falls, N. H., during the week ending the 2oth ult. 
There were also informal talks on “A Trip Through Spain,” 
“The Arthurian Legend,” “Arabic Poetry,” and “Religion 
During the French Revolution.” 

x * x 

Many of our readers will learn with deep regret that our 
former Field Agent, M. Z. Kirk, met with a fatal accident 
the 4th ult. The following report comes to us from Den- 
ver, Colo.: ’ 

“On the morning of the 4th, M. Z. Kirk and wife left their 
home in their new automobile, but while attempting to cross 


He has been Dean of Rollins College 


a railroad track they were struck by a train, totally wrecking 
the auto and killing them almost instantly. 

“Mr. Kirk’s father and one brother from Bangor, Iowa, 
and Mrs. Kirk’s mother and one sister from their home in 
Illinois were notified and came to the funeral services which 
were held First-day the 7th, at the Hoffman Undertaking 
Parlors.” 

tae tm 

Yadkin Valley Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held at 
Deep Creek, N. C., on the third Seventh-day in Seventh 
month. The Meeting on Ministry and Oversight the previous 
day. The business of the meeting was transacted in the spirit 
of unity and harmony. The proposition to abolish the Meet- 
ing on Ministry and Oversight was not united with. Joseph 
H. Peele, of Guilford College, and T. Wesley Wooten, of 
Surry Quarter, were in attendance. Their messages were 
of a high order, practical and very much suited to the needs 
of those present, On First-day there was a very large at- 
tendance. There were services in the house and in the beau- 
tiful grove which adjoins the house. This is the largest 
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quarterly meeting in the yearly meeting, situated in Yadkin 
County, many miles from a railroad. More ministerial ser- 
vices are greatly needed in the meetings. 
x ok Ox 

The Winona Friends Association will hold three afternoon 
sessions during the Bible Conference at Winona Lake, the 
last of Eighth month. ‘These will be held on the afternoons 
of Eighth month 28th, 29th and goth. On Eighth month 
28th, Thomas C. Brown, of Mooresville, and Charles E. 
Hiatt, of Marion, will speak on “The Greatest Needs of 
Friends Church in Indiana.” On the 29th, Frank Cornell, of 
Winchester, will speak on “The Value of the Study of Friends 
History to the Church of To-day.” Edgar Williams, of 
Carthage, will also speak on a subject of his own choice. 

On the 30th, Daisy Barr, of Muncie, who will be in Indiana 
at that time, will give an account of her trip to London and 
Dublin Yearly Meetings and her work at Woodbrooke. The 
Bible conference and the association program promise some 
very good things for all who can attend this year. It is 
especially urged upon Friends in Indiana that they plan to 
spend a few days at Winona Lake this year and help make 
these fellowship meetings most helpful in every way. The 
cost of car fare and board for one week at Winona is 
about $15. 

Morton C. PEArsoN, President, 
Lenora Hosss, Secretary. 
* ok Ox 


The ten young English Friends, who have been attending 
conferences and visiting meetings among Friends east of the 
Mississippi during Seventh month, sailed for home on the 
27th ult. All or part of them were present at and took a 
helpful part in the Haverford Summer School, the Young 
Friends week at the Whittier Fellowship Guest-House, the 
Conference at Pocono Lake, Pa. and the conference at 
Winona Lake, Ind., besides numerous other meetings and 
shorter conferences. 

The members of the party were as follows: A. Barratt 
Brown, lecturer at Woodbrooke and chairman of the Central 
Young Friends Committee; Corder Catchpool, member of 
Central Young Friends Committee; Edwin Bigland, warden 
of Hoxton Hall Social Institute and Mission Centre, London, 
member of the Central Young Friends Committee; Emily 
Bigland; Stephen Hobhouse, member of the Board of the 
Friends Foreign Mission Association; Elizabeth Fox Howard, 
editor of Friends Fellowship papers, member of Central 
Young Friends Committee; J. Dorothea Thompson, member 
of Central Young Friends Committee; John S. Hoyland, can- 
didate for the Mission Field, student at Hartford Theological 
Seminary; Henry T. Silcock, missionary of the Friends Mis- 
sion Association, West China, and Dr. E. Claude Taylor. 

x * x 


The monthly meetings at San Diego and Ramona, Cal., 
have been in existence for several years as a part of Whittier 
Quarterly Meeting. On account of their isolated position, 
in the extreme south of California over one hundred miles 
from any of the places at which Whittier Quarterly Meeting 
is held, it has been thought best to set them apart as a 
quarterly meeting by themselves. Accordingly a committee 
was appointed at yearly meeting time to set up this quarterly 
meeting and the first sessions were held the 12th and 13th 
ult. The yearly meeting was represented by Dr. Sylvester 
Newlin, of Pasadena, and H. Edwin McGrew of Whittier. 
The Evangelistic Superintendent, Laura P. Townsend, was 
also present, Helpful messages were given by these ministers 
and many testimonies showed the spiritual life existing in 
the meetings. The quarterly meeting was organized as fol- 
lows: Clerk, George Taylor, Ramona; recording clerk, Elma 
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Albertson, San Diego; treasurer, J. F. Kelly, Ramona; Evan- 
gelistic superintendent, George Melton, San Diego; superin- 
tendent of Bible-schools, Mae Bowers, San Diego; C. E. sup- 
erintendent, Meada Lowe, San Diego; missionary superin- 
tendent, Alice C. Zimmer, Ramona. The sentiment of the 
meeting was strongly in favor of pushing forward the work 
of Friends in this section of the country and plans were laid 
along this line. 


Correspondence 


To tHE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I was surprised to see in THE AMERICAN Frigenp of Sixth 
month 20th the reasons given by J. G. Whittier Beard as the 
cause of the decline in our Society. ‘They seemed to me 
to be contrary to the teaching of the Friends Church _all 
through its history. I believe what we need is simpler man- 
ners, purer lives, more self-denial and more practical, earnest 
faith in God and the Bible. This is the foundation for a 
deep and noble Christianity. 


Economy, Ind. Anna Mitts THoMAs. 


Married 


D1xon-PAULSEN.—At the home of the bride, Newberg, 
Ore., Seventh month 10, 1912, Alfred Dixon and Mabel 
Paulsen. 


BeNntLEY.—At his home near Bloomington, Ohio, Sixth 


month 6, 1912, Cyrus C. Bentley, aged fifty-seven years. The 
deceased was a member of Grassy Run Meeting. 


ButLtErR.—At her home, Darlington, Ind., Seventh month 4, 
1912, Matilda, wife of Milton Butler, aged seventy-four years. 
She was a birthright Friend, who was converted early in life. 
She served as quarterly and monthly meeting clerk; also as 
elder for many years. > 


Carty.—At the summer home of her father, James Carey, 
Jr., Monterey, Pa., Seventh month 24, 1912, Frances King 
Carey. ‘The deceased was a member of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting, and a senior at Bryn Mawr College last year. 


Coutson.—At Watcher, Iowa, Fifth month 6, 1912, Ben- 
jamin Coulson, in his eighty-seventh year, ‘The deceased was 
a member of Oskaloosa Monthly Meeting. 


Prarson.—At the home of her daughter, Jennie, wife of 
Addison Newlin, Indianapolis, Ind., Fifth month 15, 1912, 
Lydia N. Pearson, in her eighty-second year, ‘The deceased 
was a birthright Friend, and since 1874 a recommended min- 
ister. She was especially gifted in visiting families. She 
was active in the missionary cause and in the Woman’s 
Christian ‘Temperance Union. 

PEELLE.—At Wilmington, Ohio, Sixth month 22, 1912, Seth 
L. Peelle, son of Mark and Mary Ellen Peelle (the father 
deceased), aged fifty-eight years. A life-long and faithful 
member of Friends, ; 

Rrap—At the home of his daughter, Westport, Mass., 
Seventh month 4, 1912, Henry H. Read, in his sixty-fourth 
year. ‘The deceased was a member of Swansea Monthly 
Meeting. 


Do you observe why the wise men saw the King when 
all the others that night at Bethlehem were blind to him? 
The simple reason is that they were seeking him, and just 
because they were seeking him, they saw.—G. H. Morrison. 


Sony 
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(Continued from page 482.) 

I looked up to the heavens once more, 
and the quietness of the stars seemed to 
reproach me. “We are safe up here,” 
they seemed to say; “we shine, fearless 
and confident; for the God who gave 
the primrose its rough leaves; to hide 
it from the blast of uneven spring, hangs 
us in the awful hollows of space. We 
cannot fall out of His safety.’—George 
MacDonald. 

* * * 

We all have some power in decipher- 
ing the hidden significance of God’s 
world. And it is an art that grows by 
exercise. Let us confront the things that 
are about us in eager questioning. Let 
us ask them to reveal to us their spiritual 
secrets. The flower, the bird, the even- 
ing cloud, the morning dew—what mes- 
sage do these bright summers tell? Let 
us seek their inward treasure, and so 
enrich our souls—J. H. Jowett. 


Nefus in Brief 


There is a general improvement mani- 
fest in all lines of business, manufactur- 
ing and industrial, indicating that the 
year’s gross will, beyond doubt, establish 
a new record for volume of business 
done in a presidential campaign year. 

* Ok Ox 


It appears that Ambassador Bryce 
went to South Australia mainly to re- 
ceive the degree of LL.D. from the 
Adelaide—which we 
figure made his 14th honor of that sort, 
not to mention two and perhaps more 
literary doctorates, and at least one of 
political science. He has thus been 
sprinkled with honors by educational 
institutions located all over the world. 
Nor do we believe that Dr. Bryce hunts 
these honors, 

* * x 

In four years the sale of the Red 
Cross seals has realized nearly $1,000,- 
ooo for the anti-tuberculosis campaign, 
Since all of the money realized goes for 
the prevention of consumption. Already 
75,000,000 of these stickers are being 
printed for the next holiday season sale. 
The seal this year is said to be the best 
that the Red Cross has issued. The 
design is in three colors—red, green and 
gray. A Santa Claus head in the three 
colors is shown in the center surrounded 
by holly wreaths. In each corner is a 
small red cross. The seal bears the 
greeting, “Merry Christmas, Happy New 
Year, American Red Cross, 1912.” 


Notices. 


Friends expecting to attend the Five- 
Years Meeting in Tenth month who de- 
sire any assistance in arranging for 
accommodations will do well to cor- 
respond soon with Sylvester C. True- 
blood, 2037 North New Jersey Street, 


Indianapolis, Ind., chairman of the 
entertainment committee. 
* Ok Ox 


There will be a called meeting-of the 
Ministerial Association of Western 
Yearly Meeting on Fourth-day Evening, 
at 4.00 P. M., of the Bible School and 
Christian Endeavor Assembly at Plain- 
field, Ind. 

All members are requested to be 
present. 


BIBLE SCHOOL AND CHRIS- 
TIAN ENDEAVOR ASSEMBLY of 


Western Yearly Meeting will be held at 
Plainfield, Ind., Eighth month 6th, 7th, 
and 8th. 


Tuirp-Day Evenine. 


7.45. Devotional. 

8.10. Assembly Sermon, Morton C. 
Pearson. 

FourtH-Day Morninc. 

8.45. Devotional. 

9.00. Business meeting. Appointment 
of Committees on Place and 
Officers. Report of Christian 
Endeavor.—Charity Owen. 

9.50. Rest. 

10.00. “The Call of the Worker.”— 
Lewis McFarland. 

11.00. Report of Bible School and Ed.— 
E. T. Albertson. 

11.45. Other Business. 

FourtH-DAy AFTERNOON. 
1.00. Elementary Conference.—Hazel A. 


~ Lewis, State Work. 
1.00—2.00. Adult Conference—Thomas 


L. Scott. 
2.00. Rest. 
2.15. “The Business Men in_ the 


Church.”—Thomas L. Scott. 
3.00. Training of Workers——Hazel A. 
Lewis. 
3.45. Discussion. 
FourtH-Day EvENINc. 


7.45. Devotional. 
Male Quartet. 

8.15. “The Bible School of Today and 
Its Achievement of Tomorrow.” 
—Albert J. Brown. 


FirtaH-Day Morning. 


8.45. Music. Devotional. 

9.00. Round Table.—Charity Owen. 

9.30. Missions in the Bible Schoel.— 
Hazel A. Lewis. 

“Genetic or Telic Development in 
the Bible School?’—Albert J. 
' Brown. 

11.00, Discussion. 

11.30. Business Session. 


Firta-Day AFTERNOON. 


1.30. Music and Devotional. 
1.45. “Business Principles in the Bible 
School.”—John J. Copeland. 
2.15. Five Minute Speeches. The Sec- 
retary (B. S. and C. E) Della 
Cook, 
The Bible School Committee.—- 
Albert J. Hall. 
How and by whom should our 
denominational views be _ pre- 
sented.—Charles L. Mendenhall. 
Bible School leaks and how to 
stop them.—Marcia Furnas. 
Special Days.—R. B. Henley. 
3.30. Business. 
Adjournment. 


INFORMATION. 


Bible Schools and C. E. Societies are 
requested to send delegates. 

Lodging and supper the first day will 
be free and after that lodging and break- 
fast free each day. 

Delegates will please send their names, 
if possible, two weeks before the Assem- 
bly, so that the entertainment com- 
mittee may be able to make assign- 
ments, Send all names to Naoma P. 
Shaw, Plainfield, Indiana. 

The interurbans make connections 
with all trains east and west every hour. 

We are very fortunate to have Prof. 
W. E. M. Hackleman of the Hackle- 


10.15. 


man Music Co., in charge of the music. 
He is a leader of wide reputation and 
large experience in conventions. 

Yot are invited to bring your friends 
to this—one of the greatest assemblies 
we have ever had. 

Pror. E. T. ALBERTSON, 
Supt. Bible School and Education, 
Plainfield, Indiana. 
Lena HENLEY, 
Sec. Christian Endeavor Com., 
Monrovia, Indiana. 
Sees Ok 


DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 


One of the most valuable of the 
summer activities among the children in 
the poorer parts of Philadelphia is the 
Daily Vacation Bible School Movement. 
There are 54 of these schools in Phila- 
delphia. This work is supported by 
many different religious denominations. 

The schools are held in churches and 
tents. The teaching force is composed 
chiefly of college students. 

In these schools the main emphasis is 
on the Bible story. Each morning this 
is told in a way that appeals to the 
children, bringing out universal princi- 
ples of love, peace, honesty, unselfish- 
ness and service. All doctrine is omitted. 
Habit talks are given each day. Beauti- 
ful hymns and songs are taught to the 
children. In the manual hour the boys 
make hammocks, reed baskets, cane 
chairs; the girls sew, weave and make 
articles from raffa and reed. The kin- 
dergarten is a vital part of each school. 

These schools, which cost about $200 
each, are supported entirely by volun- 
tary contribution; $2,000 more must be 
raised before the great commencement 
on Eighth month 21st. Will you not 
help in this splendid work? Several 
thousands have been given, but the time 
is getting short, and the responsibility 
is heavy. Will someone send a gift of 
$70 to enable the committee to have the 
commencement of 8,000 children im the 
Academy of Music? 

Address John S. Wurts, treasurer, 
1224 Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 


Pearly Mertings in 1912 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
7th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, Clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month 15th. 
Albert J. Brown, Clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 20th. Edward 
Mott, Clerk, 3734 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 11th. George 
Moore Clerk, Westfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Timothy 
Nicholson, Clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting at Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, Clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Five Years Meeting, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., Tenth month 15th. James Wood, 
Clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
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A TRAINING COURSE 


When serving as editor of the Sab- 
bath School publications for the Evan- 
gelical Church, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
the General Conference of that church 
instructed me to prepare a Training 
Course suitable for Sabbath School 
Superintendents, Teachers and Chris- 
tian Workers. This course was pre- 
pared and received the endorsement 
of the Editorial Committee, of seven 
others besides myself, and it also 
received the approval of the Bishop 
of that Church and the Board of 
Publication. 

The course consists of ten books, 
and was prepared to help those who 
feel the need of a better understand- 
ing of the Scriptures and methods of 
work. The books are as follows: 

No. 1. LESSON OUTLINES. This 
book has one hundred and fifteen 
pages, and contains the outlines of 
forty lessons on Bible Study, Church 
History and Modes and Methods of 
Work. The other nine books are 
helps on these lessons. 

No. 2. INTRODUCTION TO THE 
BOOKS OF THE BIBLE, and their 
Historical Connection. 120 pages. 

No. 8. SACRED GEOGRAPHY. 
This book gives geographical descrip- 
tions of Bible Countries, Cities, Moun- 
tains and Waters. 130 pages, 10 col- 
ored maps, 25 illustrations. 

No. 4. BOOK OF CHRONOLOGY. 
It contains fifty-two pages of chro- 
nology, and gives the contemporary 
events of sacred and profane history. 

No. 5. CHURCH HISTORY. It 
gives a complete summary of church 
history in 130 pages. Two double- 
page colored illustrations. 

No. 6. BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
148 pages, 100 illustrations, showing 
manners and customs of Bible lands. 


No. 7. DIVINE ORIGIN OF THE 
BIBLE. It has 80 pages in four 
chapters: Inspiration of the Scrip- 


tures—Authenticity of the Scriptures 
—Fulfilment of Prophecy—Biblical 
Interpretations. These chapters were 
written, at my request, by four com- 
petent Bible students. 

No. 8. HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH BIBLE. 70 pages. Gives a his- 
tory of the different Translations and 
Revisions. 

No. 9. NATURAL HISTORY OF 
THE BIBLE. 124 pages. Botany, 
Animals, Birds, Insects, Minerals and 
Gems. Fully illustrated. At my re- 
quest, written by Dr. A. Stapleton. 

No. 10. MODES AND METHODS 
OF WORK. 170 pages. By my assist- 
ant editor, now Bishop U. F. Swengel, 
who is also a trustee of the C. BE. 
Society for the United Evangelical 
Church. 

This set of ten books puts into con- 
densed form a great amount of help, 
and only costs $4.00 for the set. But 
I have completed arrangements with 
the Evangelical Publishing House at 
such a price that I can sell the entire 
set for $1.50, sent by express, not pre- 
paid, or $1.85 by mail, postpaid. 

This is an opportunity for S. S. 
Superintendents and Teachers, young 
Ministers and Workers to take up a 
course of study in the quiet hours at 
home, at a very small cost. 

Address 


P. W. RAIDABAUGH, ~- Plainfield, Ind. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


WANTED—A Principal for Lawrence Friends ~ 


Academy. A college graduate preferred, one 
who can teach German. Enquire of THzoporE 
Kirxuart, President of Board, Gate, Okla. 


“ Suggestions to Monthly Meeting Committees,”’ 
was read and unanimously approved by the 
Summer Assembly of Iowa Yearly Meeting. 
Duties of Clerk, Elders, etc., fully suggested. 
‘Calculated to do untold good when read and 
heeded,’ Pliny Fry. Printed in book form, 
15 cents per copy, $1.20 per dozen, $6.00 per 
ie eich: Address E. H. Parisuo, Indianola, 

owa. 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are usually satisfactory. 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


MULL Le UNGER Y (Custer t Free aei 


/ Lake Cabbasseecantes 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 
The weekly journal of the Society of 


Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 


HERMAN NEWMAN, 
1010 Arch Street 


Philadelphia 


-Yarnall 
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COMMERCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOAHS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting investors 5 per cent, to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in.value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without charge for our services to investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


FARM MORTGAGE 


ON T0WA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFES? © 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 


forty years. We collect and remit Interest wherever 
Investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


LONGWOOD INN 


Winthrop Centre, Maine 


Summer guests wanted. Large farm, 
large rooms, large piazza, electric lights, 
bathroom, telephone, piano, etc. Best 
boating, fishing and bathing. Free use of 
boats. Write for booklet. Electric cars 
from Augusta. Terms, $10-$12 per week. 


William S. 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 


Seti TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. 
MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
BELL TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


Prices Moderate. 


The Provident Life =« Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,00G 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upward 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres. and 
Asst. Trust Officer. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 


SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

J. THOMAS MOORE, Mgr. Insurance Dept. 
WILLIAM C. CRAIGE, Title Officer 

JOHN WAY, Assistant Treasurer 

J. SMITH HART, Insurance Supervisor 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S, WING 

WILLIAM LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, JR. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L. RUE 

GEORGE WOOD 
CHARLES H. HARDING 
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THIRD QUARTER. LESSON VIL. 


EIGHTH MONTH 18, I912. 


THE RULER’S DAUGHTER. 
Mark 5: 21-43. 


For Special Study, Mark 5: 21-243. 35-43. 
GoLtpEN Text.—And he’ took the damsel by the hand, and 


said unto her, 


Talitha cumi; which is, 
“Damsel, I say unto thee, Arise.” 


being interpreted, 
Mark 5: 4I. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, 
Mark 5: 21-24; 35-43. 
Third-day. 


Eighth month 


A woman’s healing faith. 


12th. 


The ruler’s daughte 


Mark 5: 25-34. 


) Fourth-day. ‘Touch of power. Mark I: 35-45. 
Fifth-day. Jesus’ power over disease. Luke 7: 1-10. 
Sixth-day. Jesus’ power over death. Luke 7:. 11-17. 


Seventh-day. 


First-day. 
as. last 


Time—Probably same ue 


lesson, in autumn of A, D. 


Place.—On the shore of a Lake of | 


Galilee and at Capernaum. 


Parallel Passages—Matthew 9: 
26; Luke 8: 41-56. 


18- 


| 
| 
| 


While not directly stated to be the | 


case, 
the ruler of a synagogue in Capernaum, 


that his daughter was twelve years old. | 


There are. only three recorded in- 


the inference is that Jairus was | 


stances of Jesus raising the dead to life. / 


One—the present lesson—where life had | 
another the son of the | 
widow of Nain—where the young man | 
and one— | 


just departed; 


was being carried to burial, 
Iazarus—where he had ‘ 
grave four days already.” 
recorded by the three synoptists; the 
second by Luke alone; and the third by 
John alone.” Mark’s account of the 
miracle is the most vivid. 
of the raising of Jairus’ 


“been in the 


The first is | 


The story | 
daughter is | 


interrupted by the remarkable one of | 
the healing of the woman with an issue | 


of blood. 

215. Hadimerossed! sy Dhateises back a 
to the western shore of the lake. 

22. “Rulers of the Synagogue.” The | 


officers entrusted with the care of .the 
public worship, including the appoint- 
ment of readers and preachers. Usu- 
ally there was only one, but sometimes 
more.” sACctg3133> 15.0) “Jairus.? 
not mentioned except in 
with this incident. 
naum, as is likely, 
known of Jesus. 

22. “Greatly.” Showing his great 
earnestness and his faith. “Lay thy 
hands upon her that she may be made 
whole and live.” R. V. Laying on of 
hands in healing is frequently men- 
tioned. It was the symbolical action 
accompanying the cure; it was the sign 
of any benediction, common to Jews 
and Christians alike. . 


he would 


24. Jesus at once answered 
appeal. 
35. “Thy daughter is dead.” Mat- | 


thew in his account does not give this 


message. “Why troublest thou?” A 
strong word, meaning to “harass” or 
‘vex” or “annoy.” “Teacher.” Amer. 


R. V. Let him go back now, there is 

no use of his coming. It is too late. 
36. “But Jesus not heeding the word 

spoken.” 


attention to it. “Fear not, only believe.” 


He is | 
connection | 
If he was of Caper- | 
have | 


the | 


R. V. He heard, but paid no | 


Jesus. mean by them? 


Widow’s son restored to life. I Kgs. 17: 17-2 
Jesus’ power over sin and disease. Luke 5: oe 


“Hold on to your faith, do not lose it.” 

37. “To follow with him.’ This im- 
plies that he then stopped the crowd. 
From Luke’s account it would seem 
that they went to the house, but Mark 
is most likely to be fullest in detail. 
“Peter, James, and. John.” This isthe 
first time that these three are mentioned 
as an inner circle closest to Jesus. They 
were with Him at the Transfiguration 
(Mark 9: 2) and in Gethsemane (14: 
33). One reason for only taking three 
was to escape an undesirable notoriety. 

38. “Beholdeth a tumult, and many 


weeping and wailing greatly.” R. 
This was a usual thing. Compare 
Eccles: (25) S3cd ClO sal Geos T SEeerOr 


It Chron; 35: 25. -“As soon-as death 
takes place the female members of the 
household and the professional mourn- 
ing-women announce it to the neighbor- 


hood by setting up their shrill and 
piercing: cry.’ 
30. “The child is not dead, but 


sleepeth.” ‘These words have given rise 
to a good deal of discussion. What did 
There seems to 
be no doubt that the narrators believe 
that the child was actually dead. Some 
think that Christ meant “that she was 
about to be awakened and _ therefore 
cannot be regarded as dead”—that the 
words were to reassure the parents. Or 
perhaps more clearly, “This death, since 
I have been summoned to help, is only 
a sleep, out of which the child will 
quickly be awakened.” 


40. “Laughed him to scorn.” Luke 
adds, “knowing that she was dead.” 
(8:53). “Put them all forth.” ‘There 


was no longer any use for the pro- 
fessional mourners. The word is a strong 


one, equivalent to “eject.” It is used 
_ of Jesus putting forth the money- 
changers from the temple. Besides a 


crowd was not suited for the miracle of 
compassion. “The father of the child 
and her mother”? “R. V.: Simeneall 
41. “Taking the child by the hand.” 
R. V. The only visible instrumentality ; 
it is mentioned in-all the accounts. 
“Talitha cumi.” Aramaic words—the 
dialect spoken commonly in Palestine. 


| Literally, “Damsel, arise.” Lalitha is 
a word of endearment, “my child,” “my 
little, girl.” The word is only used 


| 


here and in the next verse; in all other 
places in the narrative another word is 
used which the R. V. rightly translates 
mci deg 
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42. “Twelve years.’ ‘To show she 
could walk. 

43. “Something to eat.” This may 
have been to give the astonished parents 
something to do and so relieve their 
strain, besides giving strength to the 


child probably weak through illness. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH 18, IQ12. 
CHRISTIAN TACT. 
JOHN 4: I-30. 
READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
EIGHTH MONTH 12TH, 
Jud. 8: 1-3. 


Jassass 72: 
II Cor. 6: 1-4 


DAILY 


. Gideon, peacemaker. 
. Tactful words. 
. Lact in study. 
. David’s tact; “I Sam: 976513; 

. Christ’s example. Matt. 26: 6-13. 
. lacttin-a text... Acts 17 22-20. 


What is tact? 

How can tact be cultivated? 

Give an instance of tact taken from 
every day life. 

POINTERS. 

Tact is intelligent sympathy person- 
iMed and practiced until it becomes 
second nature. 

Tact is a virtue of practical- Christ- 
ianity. It is only when we attempt to 
do-things that it becomes invaluable. 

xk Ok 

A tactful person is a keen observer 
with ready wit and a warm heart who 
asks not alone what is duty, but how 
best to go about it. 


QUOTATIONS. 


The way to gain another’s good will 
is not at first by doing, but by receiving 
a kindness.—Abbott. 

You do not call the gray squirrel to 
your knee with a megaphone, or go 
after brook-trout with a brass band. 
Human lives, like squirrels and trout, are 
won through silent study, toiling tact, 
passionate patience.—Henry J. Kilbourn. 

x * x 

It requires only a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of human nature to understand 
that people do not like to have their 
enthusiasms dampened, their aims or 
achievements belittled, their heroes de- 
cried. The habit of dogmatic assertion 
and correction is always tactless. 

—The Youth's Companion. 
ee 


Tact will manipulate one talent so as 
to get more out of it in a lifetime than 
ten talents will accomplish without tact. 
Talent lies abed till noon, tact is up at 
six. Talent is power, tact is skill. 
Talent knows what to do, tact knows 
how to do it. Talent theorizes, tact 
performs. Philosophers discuss, 
tical men act.—Orison S. Marden. 

Talent is something, but tact is every- 
thing. Talent is serious, sober, grave, 
and respectable; tact 
more, too. It is not a seventh sense, 
but is the life of all the five. It is the 
open eye, 
taste, the keen smell, and the lively 
touch; it is the interpreter of all riddles, 
the surmounter of all difficulties, the re- 
mover of all obstacles—W. P. Scargill. 


prac- | 


is all that, and | 


the quick ear, the judging 
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“Truth is the highest thing a~man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


OVO, ol ws 


The Rural Problem 


So many of our meetings are in the country, in 
-agricultural districts, that we as a religious people 
are more directly concerned with the problems of 
social betterment in rural neighborhoods than with 
the more complicated, though perhaps not more diffi- 
cult, problems of city life. What are the most 
urgent problems that confront a rural church ? 

- The underlying problem is economic in its char- 
acter; it is the problem, namely, of successful and 
profitable farming. Surveys that have been made 
in recent years show conclusively that it is not pos- 
sible to maintain a live and adequate church in rural 
‘communities where farming is a commercial failure, 
4. e., where the returns from the farm are not suffi- 
cient, and a little more than sufficient, for the needs 
of life. 
of farming are out of date, or where for any other 


Where the soil is exhausted, or the methods 


reason the farm does not supply a family livelihood, 
the robust and mentally progressive sons and daugh- 
ters seek their careers in the cities, and the weaker 
and less capacitated offspring remain to carry on 
the losing struggle, and, as a natural result, the 
ehureh, and everything else in that district that 
ministers to the higher life, shows a decline, or even 
a total slump. There are many districts in America 
The 
primary remedy in all such eases is the introduction 
of scientific farming. 
communities and to make the churches “salt and 


where something lke this has been happening. 
If we expect to vitalize rural 


light” in these communities, we must first save the 
Jand, raise it to its full yielding capacity, and make 


farming in the particular district an industry by. 


which strong and virile men can live and rear good, 
happy families. The next thing in importance is the 
creation of a closer group-spirit or community-spirit. 
In most rural districts, as all the surveys show, ‘the 
people tend to be independent and individualistic ; 
they do not naturally and normally co-operate and 
find a richer life through corporate action and 
through community ideals. Then in multitudes of 
places they are sharply divided in their religious 
affiliations, and there is often, furthermore, in a 
rural community a hard line of cleavage between 


One 


those who are religious and those who are not. 
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of the most important movements toward the revital- 
ization of rural communities is in the line of drawing 
all the religious elements together into one church 
group, so that all the uplifting and spiritualizing 
influences shall radiate from one center and as many 
activities and social functions as possible shall be 
corporate and inclusive. 

Hardly less important than this drawing together 
of all the religious forces into one live and organic 
group is the establishment of closer relations between 
the religious element and the non-religious elements 
of the community. It should be.a first principle 
of action in a rural church that as many of its 
activities as possible should include the entire com- 
munity and not its own membership alone. It should, 
whenever possible, originate and foster movements 
and undertakings that will bring together all the 
diverse elements of the district, that will give them 
a common purpose, common aims, common ideals, 
and will tend to fuse them all into one unified people. 
The celebration of national and patriotic events by 
the church for the whole community, the preparation 
of Christmas entertainments for the entire neighbor- 
hood, the leadership and direction of movements that 
will elevate and strengthen the life of the entire dis- 
trict, are ways in which a rural church can quietly 
bind together not only its own membership, but also 
all the scattered people into one co-operating force 
and group. 

But if the church is to assume, as it should, moral 
and spiritual leadership in rural communities, it 
must itself have in its membership somebody who 
knows what to do and how to lead. The report of 
Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission truly says that, 
“from a social point of view, the church must hold 
aloft the torch of personal and community idealism ; 
it must be a leader in the attempt to idealize country 
life.” But just here lies the problem: ‘Who is there 
to “hold the torch,” and who is to lead the way in 
The task 


‘alls for leaders who love the country and country 


the movement: to “idealize country life” ? 


life, who thoroughly understand modern farming and 
ean encourage scientific methods of farming, who can 
discover wise and tactful ways of promoting the con- 
structive interests of thé community, who can inspire 
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and stimulate the young people and show them how 
to enlarge the horizon of their lives, who can organize 
and direct groups for the study of local problems 
and of neighborhood social service, and who through 
the church as a spiritual group can expand and ele- 
vate the entire locality. The time is forever gone by 
when a rural church can live and maintain its exist- 
ence if it content itself merely with holding preach- 
ing services, prayer-meetings and occasions for wor- 
ship. It must be a centre of inspiration, of spiritual 
guidance and social leadership for the community 


life of its neighborhood, and that calls for somebody 


in the community who is as well prepared for this 
task as is the modern medical missionary for his 
task. It is not a man trained in Greek, and Hebrew 
that is needed, not a theological expert, not primarily 
a preacher, but a trained social worker, an expert in 
the problems of rural life and rural betterment, a 
person who loves and understands the young and 
who goes to his splendid work in the same sense of 
mission, the same life-dedication, the same serious- 
ness of preparation that have made foreign mission- 
aries such a power in these recent eventful years. 


R. M. J. 


Current Events and Coniments 


Christian Unity in Fact and Practice 

There are three forms of church unity which 
challenge attention in the religious world—first, 
uniformity, the ideal held by the Roman Catholhes; 
second, unity of thought and form of administration, 
represented by.the proposed conference on faith and 
order, and, third, co-operation, as it is being worked 
out in the Federal Council of the Churches of Chrisf 
in America. Judging from its fruits, the last-named 
plan is the one best fitted to the spirit of the times. 
Since the great national gathering in Philadelphia 
in 1908, when the Federal Council completed its 
organization with thirty-two constituent denomina- 
tions, the work has gone steadily forward. Offices 
were opened in the Clarendon Building, New York, 
and a corps of secretaries employed. 
ments receiving special attention have been “Local 
Federation of Churches,” “The Chureh and Social 
Service,” “Peace and Arbitration,’ and (since the 
first of the year) ‘The Church and Rural Life” and 
“Men and Religion Conservation.” 

Several occasions have arisen in which the national 
office has been called upon to speak before congres- 
sional committees. Recently it voiced an earnest 
and effective protest against the repeal of the “Valen- 
tine Order” regarding the wearing of sectarian garb 
and the use of sectarian symbols in Indian schools 
supported by the Government. There has also been 
an increasing amount of co-operation with the various 
interdenominational movements, especially those 
relating to home missions. 

~The second quadrennial of the couneil will be held 
in Chicago Twelfth month 4th-10th, when practical 
lines of aggressive work will be considered. In addi- 
tion to the regular program there will be independent 


conferences of representatives from each of the fol- 


lowing: (a) Theological seminaries, (b) interde- 
nominational movements and organizations, (c) 
local city and State federations, (d) social service 
commissions and departments of various denomina- 
tions, and (e) colleges. A conference will also be 
held on “Country and Rural Life Problems.” 


The Commission on Social Service 


Probably the most aggressive commission in the 
Federal ‘Council is that on social service. Through 
its instrumentality and co-operation several denom- 
inations have organized new departments of social 
service within the past few months. At present it 
is pressing, with special vigor, a nation-wide cam- 
paign for one-day-in-seven for industrial workers, 
and for the carrying on of which committees are 
being organized in every State in the Union. A 
representative committee, appointed by the commis- 


_sion, has issued a report of the industrial warfare 
_at Muscatine, Iowa. The commission has co-operated 


in many social movements of importance, including 


the effort to obtain a Federal Commission to investi- 


The depart- | 


| gress. 


gate industrial relations, important work of the° 
National Playground Association, the National Child 
Labor Committee, the Committee on Standards of 
Living and Labor of the Conference of Charities 
and Correction, and the Southern Sociological Con- 
Beginning this fall, the commission will send 
out to communities social evangelists for social and 
civic campaigns. In connection with its study of the 
country church and rural life the national office has 
prepared a directory of over two thousand organiza- 
tions working at the problem. More than seven 
hundred books, pamphlets and articles have been 
written on the subject. The Federal Council has 
printed a report on the progress of the rural church 
movement, and is preparing other helpful pamphlets. 


& 


Recent Excavations in Egypt 


Professor Petrie and his associates have recently 
been exhibiting in England a number of remarkable 
Egyptian finds, some of them more ancient than 
any of their sort yet discovered. Remains of wooden 
buildings indicate that timber was once more abun- 
dant in the Nile Valley than had been supposed. A 
coffin, with the bottom made from a plank with marks 
of the house builder’s tool upon it, is referred to 
King Menes’s time, about 4000 B. C. Wooden bed- 
steads of that time and their carved feet and mattings 
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testify of a prehistoric civilization. Some of these, 
too short for lying at full length, are evidently 
-such as Jacob had, thousands of years later, when he 
“gathered up his feet into his bed” to die. A curi- 
ously modern convenience, a thousand years older 
than the oldest pyramid, is a sort of foot-rest—a 
wooden block topped with a bar carved into the 
shape of a sole to place the foot on while fastening 
the sandal. A relic of the fifth dynasty, fifty-five 
centuries old, is a full roll of linen dowlas, sixty 
inches wide, in such good condition as to compare 
well with like stuff of recent manufacture. Another 
unrivaled specimen is the oldest image of a god yet 


found—a statue of the crocodile god, Sebek, recovered” 


from the celebrated Labyrinth. Among others are 
alabaster vases and bowls of great antiquity, elegant 
in design and finish. Of later date are memorials 
of the time of the Hebrew bondage and exodus. One 
of these, which represents ‘“‘the keeper of the palace 
and the granaries” in the discharge of his office, 
recalls the story of Joseph’s functions. Singularly 
like us was he who inscribed on a vase of somewhat 
later date than King Solomon his greeting and prayer 
for the divine blessing on the new year. These less 
ancient finds were obtained at Heliopolis, the 
biblical On, the home of Joseph’s wife, “‘Asenath, 
daughter of Poti-pherah, priest of On.” About the 
time of Moses, who was famed for “all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians,” the service of On’s great temple 
emploved nearly thirteen thousand persons. It seems 
to have been the seat of an influential theological 
school, and produced much religious literature. In 
later times Greek sages resorted hither for instruc- 
tion—Thales, Solon, Plato. The excavations thus 
far made here are mostly preliminary to the im- 
portant work of uncovering the foundations of the 
temple. 


& 

The Mikado of Japan Dies 

Early Third-day morning a week ago Mutsuhito, 
Mikado of Japan, passed away, in his sixtieth year. 
He had ruled the empire since 1868, the year in 
which civil war brought an end to the political 
dominance of the shogun and made the Mikado the 
actual as well as the nominal head of the government. 
During his reign vast political and economic changes 
have taken place, unparalleled during the reign of 
any other single ruler in the world. He also held 
the distinction of representing the oldest dynasty on 
earth, a dynasty which dates back traditionally to 
660 B. C. and is known historically to have existed 
since the fourth century. Mutsuhito, however, was 
not a great ruler, in the common acceptation of the 
term. He was fortunate in being surrounded by a 
group of statesmen of exceptional ability, and he was 
wise enough to acquiesce in their plans and lend 
them his encouragement and support. He has been 
succeeded by his son Yoshihito, a young man of 
thirty-three years, who has been well trained jn 
modern statescraft and who promises to further the 
policies of his father. 


Clean Living an Economic Asset 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
has taken advanced ground in outlining the require- 
ments which will be made of its trainmen. Not only 
has it followed the standard code of the American 
Railway Association in forbidding the use of intoxi- 
cants by employes while on duty, but it has pro- 
hibited all employes in any way connected with its 
train service from using intoxicants either on or off 
duty, or from frequenting places where intoxicants 
are sold. Employes are also prohibited. from using 
their time while off duty in a manner that may unfit 
them for the safe, prompt and efficient performance 
of their respective duties for the company. They are 
strictly enjoined and required to use their time 
while off duty primarily for obtaining ample rest. 


* 
Speed Limit too High 


The New York Public Service Commission, in its 
investigation of the accident to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited in Third month, has found that the 
broken rail was a consequence, rather than a cause, 
of the derailment, and suggests a reduction of speed 
in long distance runs during the winter months. In 
other words, the railroads between New York and 
Chicago have gone beyond the margin of safety with 
their eighteen-hour trains because they are not able 
to build a proper roadbed for them. In making its 
recommendation to reduce speed during bad weather 
conditions the commission has been careful not to 
propose action which would put one road at a dis- 
advantage. The question, it says, has been discussed 
with officers of the Pennsylvania as well as the New 
York Central, and has been favorably received by 
them. The latter company, in commenting upon the 
report, while not committing itself to a lengthening 
of the time schedule, agrees that all tracks become 
slightly irregular in surface, particularly in severe 
weather. Most users of these trains will doubtless 
prefer to be on the side of safety at the small expense 
of the two hours more in running time suggested 
by the commission. 

& 
Lord Mersey’s Report on the Titanic 


The British commission headed by Lord Mersey 
has made its report on the “Titanic” disaster. The 
conclusions reached were virtually those of the 
American investigators, after a much shorter inquiry. 

The report embodies a long list of useful recom- 
mendations. It calls upon the Board of Trade to 
investigate the practicability of an increase in the 
number of bulkheads, of a double “skin” above the 
waterline, and of water-tight decks. Lifeboat ac- 
commodation is to be based on passenger capacity 
instead of tonnage. Lifeboat equipment is to be 
improved. There should be frequent inspections and 
drills. In our efforts to provide for safety, however, 
one lesson should not be forgotten. So long as speed 
is put above safety, a repetition of the “Titanic” 
catastrophe, will always remain possible. 
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The Shadow of Anarchism 
BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


These, then, are the grounds on which they base 
their abandonment of political means to industrial 
ends: Industrial means are simple, direct and in 
their hands; large numbers of the neediest workers 
are non-voters and cannot count as political agents ; 
the-machinery of polities is in the hands of the capi- 
talistic class. This attitude affords the only real 
basis for the idea that the I. W. W. stands for 
anarchy. They have abandoned hope of securing 
economic ends through the Government. They 
ignore it in their programs of reform, and only 
oppose it when its machinery and officers are used 
to defeat what they regard as just ends. Let us try 
to understand why this theoretic anarchism should 
appeal strongly to American citizens who are not 
vicious or criminal. If there are no reasons why 
this lack of faith in the Government as a means of 
securing redress for wrongs should appeal to sober 
Americans, then the I. W. W. offers no special prob- 
lem to us. We need not fear its contempt for political 
action nor its latent hostility to our Government. 
The problem is best presented in connection with 
the Lawrence strike, where the new organization 
sprang into power and prominence almost in a day. 


The situation is well defined by Walter E. Weyl in - 


The Survey, Fourth month 6, 1912: 

“For the sovereign State of Massachusetts the 
strike leaders had as little respect. I witnessed in 
Lawrence a certain conference between the strike 
leaders and a volunteer investigating committee of 
the State Legislature. The committee was thrown 
upon the defensive. ‘What can your State do? 
asked the strike leaders. ‘If you find one party 
wrong, can your State force it to do right? Can you 
legislators be impartial as arbitrators, when you have 
not lived the bitter life of the workers? Would 
you arbitrate a question of life and death, and are 
the worst wages paid in these mills anything short 
of death ? Do you investigate because conditions are 
bad, or because the workers broke loose and struck ? 
Why did you not come before the strike?’ 

“Tt is easy to answer that these strike leaders are 
incendiaries, anarchists, revolutionists. But that is 
no answer. Why do the mass of peaceful workmen 
and workwomen follow such. leaders? What condi- 
tions have we allowed to grow up in Massachusetts 
and in other States to render such an allegiance 
possible or conceivable? Why do Haywood and Ettor 
lead, and where are the wise and patriotic citizens 
of Massachusetts ?” 

These immigrants had come to America with the 
greatest respect and reverence for our Government 
as the champion of the oppressed, the guarantor of 
freedom and opportunity. The opinion that they 


come here naturally suspicious of our Government, 


or hostile to it because of their inherited grievances 
against European despotism, is a mistake, as Prof. 
Steiner abundantly shows. The trouble begins when 


the immigrant finds our Government powerless to. 
protect him in his greatest need and plays into. 
the hands of those who exploit him.* Mr. Weyl 
puts their case: “Had these men asked, ‘Whom shall 
we follow, if not these revolutionary leaders? we 
should have been hard put to it to answer. We 
might have replied, “There is the peaceful uniom 
of the textile workers affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor.’ But the United Textile 
Workers have been crushed by the manufacturers: 
of Lawrence; they have been beaten and almost 
destroyed in the crash of industrial battle. We 
might have advised them to apply to the State Gov- 
ernor. But the Governor has no power. We might: 
have advised an appeal to public opinion. But pub- 
ile opinion has been deaf and dumb these many years. 
to conditions at Lawrence and elsewhere.” 

The wages of adult workers in the Lawrence mills. 
averaged from $6 to $9 per week. The average for 
men was about $10 per week before the reduction. 
which caused the strike. The reduction of two hours 
a week was the result of a Massachusetts law reducing 
the hours of labor for women from fifty-six to, fifty- 
four hours per week. With a family to support in. 
face of increasing rents and prices for food, the 
loss of 35 cents a week was a calamity in hundreds. 
of homes. ‘But the Government, they found, was. 
powerless to help them keep income and the means. 
of hfe together. It could not interfere with the 
operation of economic laws. There is a law in 
Massachusetts which provides that the court may 
commit a child to the care of the State Board of 
Charity if it is, by reason of the neglect of its par- 
ents, growing up without education, without salutary 
control, without proper physical care or under eir- 
cumstances exposing it to lead an idle or dissolute 
life.” But this law was a dead letter in Lawrence 
as long as children were merely stunted, and sickened 
and died in unsanitary quarters, for lack of adequate 
income, or because the mothers had to work in the 
mills and left the children alone. This discovery 
of the incompetence of the Government to help them 
where their need was direst was of itself enough to. 
make them despair of help from the American State 
and turn them to leaders who promised immediate 
relief through “direct action.” 

At this point they made another discovery, c¢al- 
culated to make them regard the Government as an 
instrument of oppression. The moment they at- 
tempted to force a living wage from their employers 
in a purely economic struggle, they found the whole 
machinery of the Government used very powerfully 
against them. They did not know it, but the Goy- 
ernment that was so helpless to prevent the operation 
of the economic laws that kept wages low and put 
the cost of living up was able to impose a high tariff 
to protect their employers from the competition of 
the cheap European labor in Europe. For them it 
could put a stop to the cheapening effect of com- 
petition on selling prices and interfere with the law 


* The Immigrant Tide. 
On the Trail of the Immigrant. 


bad 
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places in the mills. 


But it could not, or would 


of supply and demand. 

not, compel the manufacturer to pay them the higher 
wages that were one ostensible reason for the pro- 
tective tariff. .These workmen in Lawrence dis- 
covered that the State that had no power to protect 
their life and health against the greed of landlords 
and employers became instantly active and even sent 
the militia to protect the manufacturers’ property 
and business against their attempt to compel them to 
pay the wages they needed and which the tariff 
schedules presupposed. Here is a militiaman’s 
statement of what the Government did when property 
instead of mere human life was at stake: 

“The attempt to use us as policemen resulted in 
the injustice of making the section on the mill side 
of Essex Street a patrolled camp. At night everyone 
who went to Canal Street was challenged, and no 
one was allowed to pass unless he lived there. Had 
the strikers been better dequainted with their rights 
as American citizens, they would undoubtedly have 
struggled with us when we calmly overrode their 
rights on the theory that the strike was similar to a 
war. In one case, at noon two men were standing 
on a corner across the street from the mill, doing 
nothing and wearing no badges. The watchman at 
the entrance of the mill signalled to me to make 
these men move on. Wher I talked with him he 
said the men were pickets and were frightening the 
people who were going in. I reported this to the 
officer of the guard, who told me to make the men 
move on. 

“Through a natural error another man, who looked 
very much like one of the two excluded, was stopped 
at the head of our street. By the time we had dis- 
eovered that he was a different man he was con- 
siderably enraged. This was partly our own fault, 
but more the fault of attempting to apply militia 
principles when policemen would have been sufficient 
to preserve the peace. 

“A soldier naturally takes sides. A policeman 
ought not to. No policeman ought to receive favors 
constantly from one side. No officer thought it a 
part of his duty to inquire whether the tiny children 
who were employed to help run the mills during the 
strike were fourteen years old or not. 

“T doubt whether any officer of the militia was 
particularly interested in protecting the strikers. 
Nothing was said to us about their rights, and no 
suggestion was handed down that we should treat 
both sides fairly. 

“T. had always supposed that militia were used 
in strikes to quell riots and not to patrol the mili 
district and keep strikers away from it. This form 
of injustice in the republican commonwealth of 
Massachusetts resulted from the attempt to replace 
the Lawrence police force with militia. It was not 
the fault of the militia, which fought the strikers 
in a proper military fashion.” [The Survey, Fourth 
month 6, 1912. ] 

The courts enjoined the strikers from arguing 
their case on the public streets with workmen who 
jeopardized their interests by offering to take their 


When they attempted to send 
their children to be cared for by their sympathizers 
in other cities, so that the drain on their strike 
funds might be lessened, the law for the care of 
neglected children, that had been a dead letter so 
long as it worked to the mill owners’ interests, keep- 
ing wages and taxes low, was suddenly enforced. 
Parents were denied the right to send the children 
where they would be well fed and cared for, and 
mothers were clubbed by the police to prevent this 
strategic move against the capitalists. These are 
the things which, as they appear to the workers 
themselves, make them feel that the Government is 
against them, and that in their struggle for better 
conditions of life they have to fight employers and 
Government together. The things I have mentioned 
were done lawfully, but there were at Lawrence cases 
of highhanded wrong done in the name of the law, 
by its agents, that intensify this feeling and tend 
still more to cast over us the shadow of anarchy. I 
quote from an account by Mary K. O’Sullivan, The 
Survey, Fourth month 6, 1912: 

“There were many seeming injustices done the 
strikers, such as the arrest of Mrs. Wessenback and 
her two sisters. The evidence brought out in their 
trial for alleged intimidation fell flat; it was clearly 
a pretense to make an example of well-known workers 
who had thrown their lot in with the strike. Yet 
these girls were arrested in the middle of the night, 
made to dress, and taken from their lodgings to the 
lock-up. More consideration than that was shown 
the murderer of Avis Linnell at Boston. One of 
these girls was so young that she had to go to the 
juvenile court to be tried. Her, they fined $5; her 
sisters, $20 each. A Syrian father who was buying 
milk for his child in the morning was told to go 
back in the house by a militiaman, and because he 
did not obey or understand, whichever the case might 
be, the militiaman as he passed him by struck him 
across the face and broke his cheek bone. The killing 
of the young Syrian boy who was told to move, by 
running a bayonet through him, murdering him— 
all these injustices created in the hearts of the people 
a distrust for those seeming to oppose them.” 

The right of peaceable assembly and free speech 
on the streets and in other public places was denied 
the striking workers. The fire-hose was turned on 
crowds that. were not rioting, when it was zero 
weather. In all strikes there is danger of violence 
and rioting. There was rioting and intimidation in 
Lawrence; but it should be remembered that the 
lawlessness did not begin with the strikers. 

I have explained the effect on the workers’ minds 
in Lawrence at some length because it is not an 
isolated case. The general conditions which gave 
the I. W. W. leaders control there prevail in widely 
scattered sections of our country. John A. Fitch, 
who was paid secretary of the Pittsburgh Survey, 
tells the story of the struggle of the Steel Corpora- 
tion to crush organized labor, in an article in The 
Survey, Fourth month 6, 1912. Through a score 
of years that corporation has strengthened itself by 
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organization contrary to the spirit, if not the letter, 
of the law, and yet it resorts to espionage, intimida- 
tion and the illegal use of the power of the civic 
authorities to crush the labor unions and keep the 
laborers in the mills under wage and working con- 
ditions that have been severely criticized by the 
stockholders and denounced as infamous by a Con- 
eressional committee. Mr. Fitch gives these cases: 

“T spent a few hours in Apollo in September, 
1911, and talked with a number of business men, 
including Burgess Steele. The testimony was uni- 
versal that the organizers behaved themselves and 
kept within the law, and yet the business men had 
held a meeting, presided over by the burgess 
(mayor), for the purpose of warning these citizens 
to leave town. The organizers attempted to secure 
a building in which to hold meetings, but no one 
would let them have a building.” 

“Pennsylvania did not stand alone in the spectacle 
of the mayor of an American town lending the power 
of his office to drive out law-abiding citizens who 
were offensive to the Steel Corporation. During 
the same strike that filled Apollo with excitement, 
Emmet Flood, an organizer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, who was assisting the Amalgamated 
Association men, was warned by the mayor of Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. According to a Morgantown paper, 
the mayor sent word to Flood that, ‘in view of 
his mission, he was not wanted here, and that his 
room was infinitely more desirable than his presence.’ 
He was further ‘warned that the feeling of hostility 
against union agitators was strong, and that he would 
be safer out of Morgantown.’ 

“Nor did the Apollo conflict end with the incident 
I have related. It is reported by members of the 
Amalgamated Association that workmen at Vander- 
egrift, Pa., across the river from Apollo, were threat- 
ened with discharge if they attended meetings 
addressed by union organizers. It is claimed that 
men were discharged because their wives attended 
such meetings.” 

Another case of the attempt to deprive men of 
their rights by an abuse of civic authority occurred 
in San Diego, Cal. There the I. W. W. agitators 
have been grossly abused because of their industrial 
tenets. They have been denied the right of assembly 
in places where such assemblies were not prohibited 
by city ordinances. They were drenched with the 
fire-hose; their leaders were arrested and deported. 
Unauthorized vigilant committees kidnapped a leader 
and sent him out of town. One man was taken from 
his room in a hotel, and, without trial for any offense, 
was made to kiss the American flag, tarred and 
feathered, and driven from the county. At San 
Onotre, in San Diego County, according to an ac- 
eount in the New York Herald for Fourth month 
28, 1912, a vigilance committee met a hundred of 
the I. W. W. and obliged them “to kneel and kiss 
the American flag. After that they were divided 
‘into squads, and, guarded by armed men, were 
“marched out of the county to the tune of the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner.’ At the point of loaded guns the 


anarchists were forced to sing the words of the 
patriotic song as they marched.” 

If there is danger either of theoretic anarchism 
or ot red-anarchy being espoused by the laboring 
classes of America, it is due to lawlessness in the 
name of the Government, perpetrated by its officers ; 
it is violence done by the strong against the weak 
that throws over us the baleful shadow in retaliation. 
Mr. Fitch closes the article quoted above with this 
warning: 

“It will not farever be safe to deny justice to 
American workmen. It will not forever be safe to 
deny it to immigrant workmen or to the children of 
immigrants. Nor does it. avail meanwhile to cite 
instances of violence in labor disputes as a reason for 
repression. However unjustifiable an individual 
instance of violence may be, in the long run the 
inciters to violence are not the unscrupulous labor 
leaders. The only dangerous agitators are those who 
attempt to build an industry on a foundation of wages 
too low to admit of decent standards of family life, 
of hours too long to admit of proper rest or relaxation, 
and of silence and acquiescence as the price of a job.” 

It is a timely warning, for the steel companies that 
have crushed the older labor unions that they might 
profit by intolerable conditions of labor have already 
had to reckon with the MacNamaras, and the Cali- 
fornia employers who have so bitterly fought organ- 
ized labor have barely escaped the dominance of 
socialism in addition. Now both must reckon with 
the I. W. W. 

As a people we must see to it that our Government 
metes out even-handed justice; that it protects the 
life and health of the laborers as well as the property 
of his employer; that it is as prompt to succor the 
men and women and children who suffer economic 
oppression as it is to guard the property threatened 
by economic revolt. Otherwise our Government will 
not keep the respect of these suffering masses; they 
will have no loyalty to our social order, and will 
run after leaders who offer them the panaceas of 
socialism or anarchism or the wild vengeance of 
dynamite and riot. 


Richmond, Ind. 


. 


Knowledge from Stillness—A Sermon 


BY FRANK CORNELL. 
“Be still and know that I am God.’—Ps. 46, ro. 


Having been brought up a Friend, you will not be 
surprised that I hold in high esteem our form of 
silent waiting. I sometimes fear that it is not as 
highly prized as it should be in our public meetings, 
and I know that it is a blessed home privilege that 
many of us sadly neglect. Silence has a charm that 
may be found nowhere else, and yet we form such 
habits of work and worry that we sometimes find 
ourselves almost frightened if the world’s great din 
is for a time shut out. | 

~I was camping one summer on Charleston Lake 
with two other men. One of the party and myself 
had occasion one night to row away from our island 
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home a distance of a mile or so. Our companion was 
quietly sleeping in his bunk, and we felt that it 
would be unkind to awaken him and ask him to 
accompany us, so we stole noiselessly down to the 
shore, pushed off the boat and were gone. It was 
a beautiful summer’s night, so still that all the 
heavens seemed under our boat as well as above our 
heads. A harvest moon cast her silver splendor 
over all. Nature seemed at rest, and silence reigned 
supreme, except now and then when a sleepless loon 
in some far-away cove or bay would utter his mid- 
night laugh, and rock and wood would send the faint 
echoes to us across the waters. My friend and I 
seldom spoke, for it seemed a sacrilege to break that 
holy quiet by human sounds. 


On returning we found our comrade had not appre- 
ciated our thoughtfulness for him, for he had spent 
two hours in terror. “Sleep had departed from his 
eyes, and slumber from his eye-lids.” “I can sleep,” 
said he, “amid the noise of New York City, but 
deliver me from the quietness of midnight on 
Charleston Lake.” 


That city man had something to learn before he 
could read nature and say: “Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, O Lord my God, thou art very great; thou art 
clothed with honor and majesty. Who coverest thy- 
self with light as with a garment; who stretchest out 
the heavens like a curtain. Who layeth the beams 
of his chambers in the waters; who maketh the clouds 
his chariot, who walketh upon the wings of the wind.” 


Our text says, “Be still and know.” That is surely 
very different from the way we usually gain knowl- 
edge. Generally speaking, we have to strive to know. 


Wise Solomon, in his admonitions to his son, said: 
“My son, if thou wilt receive my words, and hide my 
commandments with thee; so that thou incline thine 
ear unto wisdom, and apply thine heart to under- 
standing; if thou seekest her as silver and searchest 
for her as hid treasures; then shalt thou understand 
the fear of the Lord and find the knowledge of God.” 


And while we should strive to get knowledge, we 
should also .have that knowledge that comes not by 
work and worry and cram, but which enters our 
very souls as we wait in holy stillness before God. 
The knowledge we get by effort is largely a knowl- 
edge of material things, and often in our eagerness 
to acquire facts we shut out the higher knowledge 
which should be ours. For we may master botany, 
and not love flowers. We may, with pick, hammer 
and blowpipe, work so hard at the base of the moun- 
tain as not to see the encircling halo of glory about 
its summit. We may know, and yet not appreciate 
and enjoy. As Sam Walter Foss says, in a poem: 

The man who loved the names of things 
Went forth beneath the skies, 

And named all things that he beheld, 
And people called him wise. 

An unseen presence walked with him 
Forever by his side, 

The wedded mistress of his soul— 
For knowledge was his bride. 


She named, the flowers, the weeds, the trees 
And all the growths of all the seas. 


She told him all the rocks by name, 
The winds and whence they blew; 

She told him how the seas were formed 
And how the mountains grew; 

She numbered all the stars for him; 
And all the rounded skies 

Were mapped and charted for the gaze 
Of his devouring eyes 

Thus, taught by her, he taught the crowd 
They praised—and he was very proud. 


The man who loved the soul of things 
Went forth serene and glad 

And mused upon the mighty world, 
And people called him mad. 

An unseen presence walked with him 
Forever by his side 

The wedded mistress of his soul— 
For wisdom was his bride. 

She showed him all this mighty frame, 

And bade him feel—but named no name 

She stood with him upon the hills 
Ringed by the azure sky; 

And shamed his lowly thought with stars 
And bade it climb on high. 

And all the birds he could not name, 
The nameless stars that roll, 

The unnamed blossoms at his feet 
Talked with him soul to soul. 

He heard the Nameless Glory speak 

‘ In silence and was very meek. 

But what is this great knowledge which we receive 
in the silence? First, I would say that it is the only 
way that we can really know ourselves. Man may 
learn much about his physical nature by study. He 
may, by hard work and close application, know more 
of his physical organism and the laws by which it 
is held together, but he has not thereby learned any- 
thing about his real self. This knowledge comes to 
us not by study, but by meditation, and so we find 
an inspired writer saying, “Commune with your own 
heart upon your bed and be still.” 

It is by this quiet soul'communion that we know 
‘what manner of man we are.” How easily we are 
deceived! The world flatters us, and we, measuring 
ourselyes by ourselves, imagine we are of great conse- 
quence. We look upon some achievement, some little 
success, and in the pride of our heart we feel like 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Oh, business men, distracted by failure, or intox1- 
cated by success, away to mountain lake and stream! 
Go not to the fashionable summer resort, where the 
melodies of nature are marred by the music of men, 
but go rather where some primeval forest murmurs 
perpetual praise—where some quiet lake, nestled 
among the mountains, reflects the image of the 
Divine. Find some spot, hemmed in by granite rocks 
that have never echoed a discordant note, and in the 
ereat audience chamber of God get knowledge, self- 
knowledge that will make thee feel weak at first until 
thou does remember that man was made ruler over 
all the earth, and that he is a child of the divine 
Father. And when thou does hear nature’s continual 
hum of praise, thine own lips, hitherto dumb, will 
burst forth in adoration, as did one of yore, who 
said: “Unto Thee, O God, do we give thanks, unto 
Thee do we give thanks for that Thy name is near, 
Thy wondrous works declare.” Yea, abide in this 
wonderful temple of God until from thine inmost 
soul thou canst say: 
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“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods 
There is a rapture in the lonely shore, 
There is a society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar, 
I love not man less, but nature more, 
For these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe and feel, 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal.” 

Ah, lie down upon the grassy bank, if need be, 
and in this silent temple stay till the stars look 
down through the leafy trees, and from all nature 
thou dost eatch a language not intended for the ear, 
but for the heart, and in God’s very presence “Be 
still and know.” 

But power comes to us in the silence. If God 
has a great work for any man, He must first teach 
him in the school of His silence. 

Moses, hidden away forty years in Midian pasture 
fields, comes forth a man of power. 

Gideon, after a sojourn in the mountain, comes 
down a deliverer of his people. 

Joseph spent two years in the silence of an 
Egyptian dungeon, but it fitted him to stand before 
Pharaoh. 

It is in the silence that we get our knowledge of 
God. We cannot know God by study. “Who by 
study can find out God?’ We indeed may learn 
much about God by study. If we wish to know 
how God builds an earth we may learn from geology. 
Botany will teach us how God “causes grass to 
erow for cattle, and herbs for the service of man,” 
but in all of this we have only been learning of God’s 
laws, and have not become acquainted with Him. 

But, you may think that you are so situated that 
you cannot flee from man to find God, in the great 
silence of nature’s temple. That may be true, but 
God is everywhere, and He has revealed Himself to 
more persons in the stillness of the closet than 
perhaps anywhere else. 


. 

See Samuel, in his curtained bedroom, alone, 
astonished that his name should resound through the 
place. He had heard. God’s voice in the silence. 


See Daniel, three times a day alone with God. 


Behold Peter, on the housetop, but in just the 
place to have a heavenly vision. 


Look at the Master, seeking the solitude of the 
mountain and hill, that he might commune with His 
Father. 


It is recorded of David that he 
sat before the Lord.”’ I would have thee my brother, 
and thee my sister, go alone each day to thine own 
room and, with no employment, sit in the holy still- 
ness before God. And if thy mind will be active, 
and thoughts will come, let the Holy Spirit work in 
thee, ‘‘casting down imaginations and every high 
thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of 
God, and bringing into captivity every thought to 
the obedience of Christ.” Then shalt thou know 
God, and thy passive soul will receive impressions 
not born of earth, for God will reveal Himself to 
thee as thy Father and Friend, and thou wilt realize 
that thou art His child. 


“went in and | 


Thus often waiting before Him, thou shalt be 
fitted for a fuller revelation of His divine power 
and glory, and shalt understand the promise of God 
through the prophet Joel, when he said: “And it. 
shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour out 
My spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream 
dreams, your young men shall see visions and also. 
upon the servants and upon the handmaids in those 
days will I pour out my spirit.” 

Beloved, enter into the holy 
shall know. 

Winchester, 


a 


stillness and you 


Ind. 


Church Unity versus the Saloon 


BY J. H. LARIMORE, ASSISTANT EDITOR THE 
“‘AMERICAN ISSUR.” 


Again I say unto you, that if two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching anything that they shall 
“e8 it shall be done for them of my Father w ‘hich is 
in heaven. For where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.—Matt. 18: 19-20. 

It frequently is said that it takes all soits of 
people to make a world. Whether this is tie or not 
necessarily, it is certain that there zre all sorts of 
people in the world, and almost every type has its 
representatives in the United States. One some- 
times wonders that with so many diversities exist- 
ing, one class does not fall on another class, one sect 
on another, one race on another, and so on until 
the whole human family is exterminated. We have 
rich men and poor men, bad men and good men, 
Germans and Irish, Welsh and English, ‘ArheetGaers 
and aliens, Catholics and Protestants, Republicans 
and Democrats, high tariff men, low tariff men, wet 
men, dry men. What keeps these opposing classes 
from continual clashing? What holds us all in a 
balance and maintains peace and equity ? 

The only thing that makes present-day civilization 
possible is the crossing of interests, and the agree- 
ment between two here and two there; as touching 
some one thing. No two men are exactly alike in 
everything, and no two are always agreed. But it 
is impossible, anywhere in America, to pick up two 
men at random, and find that they are not agreed 
on at least one thing, and that there is not at least 
one interest which they hold in common. A man 
may be a Democrat, and, consequently, a foe of his: 
Republican neighbor; but it so happens that they are 
both members of the Masonic lodge or the Methodist 
church. This community of interest keeps them 
from falling on each other. 

Again, a man may be a Catholie and his neighbor 
a Protestant, but they find that they are both white 
men, both of Celtic origin, let us say, both interested 
in baseball, and both of the same mind concerning 
temperance. It is possible for them to ignore their 
differences and to live in peace side by side. 

It is only as we can increase the number of points 
of agreement, only as we can get all men more and 
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more united on important matters and at one on 
essentials, that we can continue to make this land 
tolerable and habitable, and bring the greatest good 
to the greatest number. Whatever, then, draws men 
together peaceably; whatever minimizes their differ- 
ences; whatever emphasizes their similarities and 
agreements, tends to unify and consolidate them, 
tends, indeed, to promote the kingdom of righteous- 
ness and helps the spread of universal brotherhood 
and Christian equity. 

The Anti-Saloon League of America is one of the 
most forceful agencies extant for the unifying of the 
members of the body of Christ. The reading of the 
text above quoted gives an illustration of the power 
and effectiveness that accompany agreement of men 
on some basis, some demand, some desire for good. 
It shows that whenever only two persons agree as 
touching anything they shall ask, it shall be done. 
The text also says that wherever two or three are 
gathered together in the name of the Master, there 
Te is in the midst of them. May we not assert, then, 
that any movement which is carried on intelligently, 
reverently and seriously in His name will be given 
abundant success ? 

The Anti-Saloon League is denominated “the 
church in action against the saloon.” The move- 
ment is one which seeks to align the Christian 
churches against that which is conceived to be the chief 
foe of Christianity and morality. It is, in a special 
sense, interdenominational and non-partisan. Under 
its banner all good men may march against liquor 
selling, liquor making and liquor domination. There 
is, so far as I know, no other organization which can 
so easily and effectively combine Trinitarian and 
Unitarian, Orthodox and Liberal, Catholic and 
Protestant in one mighty effort for uplift. 
ereed is “The only solution of the saloon problem 
is no saloon.” It does not interfere in the slightest 
with a man’s religious notions or his political faith. 
It asks only that its forces array themselves against 
the saloon. 

The Anti-Saloon League is the agreement not of two, 
but of hundreds of thousands. If unanimity of desire 
among a few is to bring blessings, what inestimably 
greater results will be the outcome of a pact among 
myriads of persons! And if two or three men in 


the same denomination, working together along a 


common line can accomplish wonders, how infinitely 
larger will be the accomplishment of thousands upon 
thousands of all denominations, enlisted under a 
common banner and pledging eternal warfare against 
a common evil ? - 

Let us say again that the platform of the Anti- 
Saloon League is one on which all good men may 
stand without let or hindrance, without doing violence 
to their sacred beliefs or their revered traditions. 
And they are so standing. Representatives of every 
church in America are to be found among the officials 
and workers of this greatest of reform bodies. There 
are, for instance, Dr. P. A. Baker and Bishop Luther 
B. Wilson, of the Methodists; Dr. Washington Glad- 
den, of the Congregationalists; S. E. Nicholson, a 


Its only’ 


Friend; Foster Copeland, a Presbyterian; Bishop 
Samuel P. Spreng, an Evangelical; Bishop G. M. 
Mathews, a United Brethren; Father James M. 
Cleary, a Catholic, and E. C. Dinwiddie, a Lutheran. 

In addition to the leaders, who are affiliated with 
all churches and all political parties, there are thou- 
sands of ministers all over the nation, who, week 
after week, call attention to the fight against the 
liquor evil, and there are hundreds of thousands of 
laymen who give willingly and gladly of their means 
to keep the wheels going. Is not the League truly 
and peculiarly the church in action against the 
saloon ? 

The Lincoln Legion, the abstinence department of 
the league, enlists men and women, boys and girls, 
of all churches and no church at all for total absti- 
nence through pledges. 

Westerville, Ohio. 


Back to the Old Home 


He had lived in the city so long that, though bred 
in the country, its scenes and associations had become 
dim. They belonged now to an outgrown stage of 
existence, so much so that he wondered sometimes 
whether he were ever the barefoot lad who waded 
in the brook and went whistling over the pastures in 
search of the cows. He had become portly and pros- 
perous, dependent on modern conveniences, fond of 
the glitter and push of urban life and the daily con- 
tact with men who, like himself, were doing things. 
As material interests crowded in, smaller grew the 
little room in his heart that held boyish memories 
and ideals. 

Yet he never could obliterate the recollections of 
childhood. The old homestead, with the overshadow- 
ing elms and the lilac bushes guarding the parlor 
windows; the fields where he used to help his father 


‘and the hired man; the roads along which he trotted, 


dinner pail in hand, to school; the old church on the 
hill-top; the family pew, into which filed regularly 
a little procession of boys and girls; the long, quiet 
Sunday afternoon at home, ending with a hymn, a 
passage from God’s Word and a prayer—all these 
had imprinted themselves too indelibly upon his 
memory ever to be effaced by towering office buildings 
and the brisk life of the town. 

Now and then he read of governors’ proclamations 
inviting people to return to their native States and 
help celebrate old home week, but he paid littl- 
attention to them. Most of his kindred in the far-o 
hamlet had died or moved away, and he had ot’’ 
uses for his vacation time. But last summer a str” 
impulse came over him to go back to the haunts c. 
his childhood. When he consulted his wife and 
children they were only mildly interested. In fifteen 
years they had lived in seven different places, and 
frequent migrations had not fostered an attachment 
for any one domicile. 

However, they yielded readily enough to father’s 
persuasions, and the picturesque aspects of the jour- 
ney appealed to them. They laughed as the lumber- 
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ing old stage went creaking up the hills. They were 
amused at father’s efforts to identify in the men and 
women who accosted him the boys and girls with 
whom he used to associate. But being used from 
childhood only to city sights, they missed the deeper 
meaning of the return to the old home. 


It was not so with the man. Every moment 
brought its thrill of satisfaction. He liked the 
informality of the celebration, nor did he mind being 
referred to by the orator of the day as ‘one of the 
sons of the town of whom it may be justly proud.” 
Possibly it was this allusion that led him to draw a 
check before nightfall for the village library and 
another for repairs on the old meeting-house. He 
enjoyed, too, the knitting up of old friendships, and 
particularly an hour he spent with a maiden aunt 
who had been good to him in the early years and 
who was eager to learn all about him and his family. 
He resolved that he would never let many weeks go 
by in the future without sending her a little token 
of his continuing affection. 

The best of it all was the afternoon he spent alone 
around the old place, wandering in and out of the 
house and the barn, and along the brook, and through 
the orchard, and up among the maples, where they 
used to make sugar in spring. Somehow life seemed 
to him a different thing that long August afternoon 
from what it was down in the rush of the city. He 
reviewed maturer years in the light of early hopes 
and impulses, the things he he at his mother’s 
knee in the old home, the virtues which his parents 
exemplified and sought to inculeate in him—aindustry, 
thrift, economy, self-denial, sincerity, sobriety, neigh- 
borliness, the love of God and man. ‘‘Why, these 
are the very things,” he said to himself, “that make 
life really worth while in country or city.” 

He is still a city man, and probably always will 
be, but during this last year the room in his heart in 
which elemental virtues and noble impulses dwell 
has been growing larger. And when, the other day, 
his partner, who is also country-born, asked him 
whether he thought it paid to go back for the old 
home week celebration, he replied: ‘“I advise you, 
Joe, by all means to go. It will make you a happier 
man, and, Joe, it will make you a better man.” —The 
Congregationalist. 


Some Vielus on Present Day Topirs 


‘s to Greater Efficiency of the Five Years’ 


ne Meeting 


ve BY J. H.. STUART. 


Looking to the increasing of the efficiency of the 
Five-Years Meeting, the matter is placed in the 
hands of an able commission and a report is to be 
made at one of the sessions of the coming meeting. 
It cannot be doubted that the subject will receive 
most careful attention by this committee, and a 


worthy report will: be made without any need of 


outside suggestions; nevertheless, a mere suggestion 
in a general way should not do any harm. 

As at present organized, if the writer is not mis- 
taken, the officers to serve for each meeting through- 
out its sessions, except at the opening, are chosen 
by an appropriate committee from delegates in at- 
tendance and necessarily enter at once upon their 
duties without much, if any, thought as to the con- 
duct of the meeting. This, of course, would not 
apply particularly to delegates who had served on 
previous occasions, but it would, in an especial man- 
ner, apply to one who had no experience. 


It is suggested that in leu of this method a 
nominating committee have the matter in charge, as 
at present, and make their selections and report 
later in the meeting, and that the new officers be 
installed and assume their duties at the close of the 
sessions, and serve until the close of the next so-called 
Five-Years Meeting. 

The advantages of this method are sufficiently ob- 
vious to need little comment. But one or two will 
not be out of place. It would enable the committee 
to select officers with more deliberation as to their 
fitness for the requirements of the offices to be filled. 

Again, it would give opportunity to the officers 
chosen to make for themselves the preparation really 
needed, by thought and study, and greater familiar- 
ity with the work to render them most efficient. It 
does not need reiteration that the success of these 
meetings depends upon the skill and wisdom by which 
they are organized and conducted. 

A suggestion with reference to the secretary of 
this meeting: 

It is not Here meant the creation of a new office, 
but the enlargement of the service of the one now 
existing, into greater usefulness to the Society at 
large. 

Tt is that the secretary be a paid officer of this 
body, giving his whole time to the interests of the 
whole church, or body of Friends. Not in a super- 
visory way by any means, but in fraternal helpful- 
ness, thus bringing about more united and efficient 
activities and a “closer fellowship among us. 


Let us well consider this proposition. Have we 
a man with capabilities for such responsibilities? He 
should be able to make good addresses. He should 
be able to discuss great issues as they present them- 
selves, with a breadth of vision adequate to their 
needs and in efficient speech. He should be a wise 
counsellor where problems and methods of Christian 
work are being discussed. He should be something 
of a constructive statesman, a good administrator 
and a prudent leader. 


There are rare requirements, it is true, but we 
need just such, and can it be doubted that through 
patience and wise selection they will be found in 
some one amongst us? Of course, such an officer 
would merit and. should have an adequate salary; but 
shared by all the Yearly Meetings the expense could 
easily be met and would be lightly borne. Could a 
better investment be made ? 3 


8, 1912.] 
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One further suggestion the writer dares to make, 
which actually seems little short of presumption. 


Only its merits can be its excuse and thus the greater | 


the risk. 

There are those who think that the growing im- 
portance of the meetings of this body not only war- 
rant but actually call for more frequent gatherings. 
Some might say as often as three, some as often as 
two years. In either event the name would neces- 
sarily be changed. Even the present, though far too 


_ designation. 


long the interval, can hardly be said to be an alto- 


gether characteristic name. <A better one would be, 
The Superior Meeting of Friends in America. Such 
it is in fact. It is an easy, as well as characteristic 
It has no reference to time or place 


of holding, nor can it be confounded or made to 


conflict with any other meeting or name. Only the 
comparative degree is used. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ching of Interest 


Friends in Baltimore expect to supply 37 workers for 
“The World in Baltimore,” to be held in that city next fall. 
2K ok oe 
Friends expecting to attend the Five Years’ Meeting in 
Tenth month, who desire any assistance in arranging for 
accommodations, will do well to correspond soon with Syl- 
vester C. Trueblood, 2037 North New Jersey Street, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., Chairman of the Entertainment Committee. 

* *K 

Friends at Spiceland, Indiana, have just finished a success- 
ful canvass for funds for the repair and remodeling of the 
church building. Somewhat more than thirty-seven hundred 
dollars have been pledged, and the work is to be pushed 
right along as rapidly as is possible. 

The Bible School is on the increase. A large class of 
young married people has recently been organized and those 
who are parents bring their children with them so that the 
little peoples’ classes are full to overflowing and there is 
much added interest in all lines. 

A “Brown County wedding,” given by the young people, 
at Spiceland, Ind., on the evening of the 26th ult., was a 
great success. The house was crowded and all enjoyed the 
evening hugely. 

Oe hE ae 

New Garden Quarterly Meeting was held_at Guilford Col- 
lege, N. C., the 13th ult., and was unusually well attended. 
The opening devotional meeting was perceptibly affected by 
the fact that a young member of the meeting lay near death’s 
door not far from the place where the meeting was gathered. 
Under this sense of solemnity Enos Harvey, of High Point, 
spoke on the subject of “Faith.” A bounteous lunch was 
served at noon time. 
of the several monthly meetings was considered, and a report 
prepared to be forwarded to the yearly meeting. During the 
past few years this meeting has evidenced considerable activity 
and growth. It began with two monthly meetings—New 
Garden and Dover. The last-named has since been discontin- 
ued, but there have been added, Grensboro, Pomona, Kerners- 
ville, and recently Winston-Salem. There are also two other 
places where Bible Schools and frequent meetings are held. 
The meeting was glad of the presence of Enos Harvey, the 
pastor at High Point, and his companion, Alpheus Briggs, 
an esteemed elder. 

x * x 

The following is taken from The Friend (London) of the 
roth ult.: . 

“Albert Cook Myers, of Moylan, Pennsylvania, who is 
engaged in preparing a complete edition of all the writings 
of William Penn, returned to England a few days ago and 
is again continuing his labors in Committee Room G, at 


In the afternoon the spiritual condition > 


Amamy Ourselves 


Devonshire House. He spent last winter in Philadelphia 
working on the great mass of historical documents in the 
possession of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. He sent 
a large number of citculars to the librarians of American 
States, of historical societies, and to professors of history 
and others which brought to light a large mass of unpublished 
literature written by or relating to Penn. During his first 
few days here his researches have been in Plymouth and 
Bristol. The latter is rich in the maferial he is looking 
for through its associations with Admiral Penn, many notable 
Friends, and its extensive trade relations with America. In 
the minute books at the Friars Meeting-house, and in the 
City Hall and Public Library, A. C. Myers found enough 
material to occupy him for a long time.” 
Ee pete 


J. Fred Smith, whose obituary appears in this issue, was 
born in Massachusetts, in the year 1852, and was educated at 
Dartmouth College. In 1880 he married Ellen R. Sawyer, 
daughter of Moses and Hannah Bassett Sawyer, of North 
Weare, New Hampshire. She was a birthright member of 
Lynn Quarterly Meeting of Friends and was educated at 
Providence School. ‘The family were intimate friends of 
Whittier. Prof. Smith began his educational work in Massa- 
chusetts, but went to Iowa and was teacher in Grinnell Col- 
lege from 1890 to 1899, when the family moved to California. 
He organized the Campbell High School, and was its head 
for twelve years until his death. He was not only one of 
the most successful and popular teachers in Santa Clara 
County, but always active in Church work and all reform 
movements, which endeared him to the whole community. 
He was a member of the Congregrational Church near his 
home, but he and his wife joined College Park Association 
of Friends several years ago. The funeral from the family 
residence on the roth was largely attended. 

The County Board of Education passed resolutions of pro- 
found sorrow and esteem for a friend and fellow worker 
and the whole community seemed in mourning. 

x OK Ox 

Elvira H. Parker writes from Paonia, Colorado, as follows: 
Quarterly Meeting of Friends met Seventh month 27th. 
- Oscar E. Folger, pastor in Pomona Park Monthly Meeting, 
near Grand Junction, attended Nebraska Yearly Meeting as 
our only delegate and sent us a brief report. 

.Edna* Townsend, of Central City, Nebraska, a visitor in 
the home of Fred. Knott, gave a further account of Yearly 
Meeting, and this was added to by items noted by members 
in our church periodicals. 

M. Davis Brannon, pastor here since the fall of 1910, 
resigned and left for other fields at time of Nebraska Yearly 
Meeting. 
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[Kighth month 


Leaveritt J. Rugg, a minister from Ohio, who is sojourning 
here because of tubercular trouble, in company with his 
family greatly enjoys a union prayer and praise meeting held 
on their lawn each First-day afternoon, especially since he 
cannot attend indoor meetings often. 

William Fenn, a spiritual minister of the M. E. Church, 
is acting as our pastor during the summer months. Recently 
he arranged a First-day evening service of song and Scrip- 
ture reading which beautifully brought out the loving care 
of our Heavenly Father for his own. 

A call has been given and accepted by Franklin Meredith 
and wife to hawe the pastoral, oversight of this meeting for 
the year beginning Ninth month Ist, and we hopefully await 
their coming. 

Lizzie Morgan and daughter Leona left in Sixth month 
for an indefinite sojourn with relatives in Iowa. 

Susan Mott, of Wichita, Kansas, is visiting her sister, 
Elma W. Knott. 

Glenn Lewis, from Whittier College; Losada Hunt, from 
Colorado Agricultural College, and Ernest Allen from Colo- 
rado University, are at home for vacation. 

Neva Hunt is attending business College at Grand Junction. 

The writer attended the missionary week of the Colorado 
Chautauqua, at Boulder, recently, as a delegate from Paonia 
Friends Missionary Society and is expected soon to give a 
report to the City*Missionary Union of Paonia. Out of a 
registration of 648 at this Chautauqua 15 were Friends, most 
of whom live in Boulder. 


* CK OK 


A correspondent in The Friend (Philadelphia) gives the 
following account of the recent conference at Pocono Lake: 

“The week’s conference planned at Pocono Lake concluded 
on the evening of the 18th [Seventh month]. During the 
morning and evening sessions (the afternoons were free for 
recreation) about thirty papers or addresses were listened 
to with earnest interest. The general subject was “Christian 
Ideals and Everyday Living.” A quiet half hour of worship 
each day preceded the morning sessions, and Scripture lessons 
of about an hour, led by Alfred C. Garrett, were of a very 
elevating tone. Probably two hundred Friends had some part 
in the privileges of the meetings during the week. Many 
of these were “Young Friends,’ and the presence of seven 
or eight English Friends, also of this class, gave a flavor 
of youthful enthusiasm to the whole occasion, although it 
was pointed out that in essentials of the Christian life there 
is no distinction of youth and old age. 

“Such subjects as “Right Personal Living,” “Vacations 
and Recreations,’ “Spending and Giving,’ “The Christian in 
Business,” and “The Spiritual Life and Its Influence in the 
Home,” were felt to be of very particular practical value. 
The: papers usually had a stimulating effect, so that the dis- 
cussions that followed were quite in the line of definite con- 
tributions. 

“No one phrase or sentence could adequately express the 
general drift of the Conferenc. Perhaps it would be fair to 
say that the exaltation of the Christian message as the 
inspiring source of everyday living was manifest throughout. 
A surrendered life is the only life that counts. This may be 
a life of sacrifice and hardship but it makes the “hardness” 
of the good soldiers of the Cross. 

“On two occasions our Friend Inazo Nitobe made contri- 
butions to the meetings. His presentations of the Christian 
point of view were most lucid and impressive. In speaking 
of service he said that in his own country of Japan they 
have a most wonderful mountain which all Japanese wish 
to see. To have the best view of this mountain, it is necessary 
to go to a small island in a river, and on this island to seek 


just one tree from the branches of which the most impressive 
view of the sacred mountain (so called) is possible. So by 
a similitude our right view of service in the world is not 
that afforded by philosophy, or by science or by anything 
short of Jesus Christ. To enter into his life, his suffering, 
his death and resurrection, is to see service from the only 
absolutely satisfying point of view.” 


Correspondence 


To tHe Eprror or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


The article in a recent issue of THe AMERICAN FRIEND, 
by Elbert Russell, on “The New Struggle for Liberty,” is 
timely and thoughtful. 

The industrial revolution caused by the invention of the 
power loom and the steam engine is now apparently reaching 
a climax, in the disproportionate growth of large cities, in 
the high cost of living, as well as in other directions. 

These resultant evils would seem to indicate the necessity 
of an early redistribution of population. 

The writer’s advice to boys and young men who may be 
thinking of seeking their fortune in the city, is emphatically 
Don’t. This advice is based on considerations of health, 
wealth, happiness and independence. 

J. J. Hill’s slogan, “back to the land,” is doubtless the right 
one for the present generation; land is yet cheap, a few acres 
sufficient and the results of intelligent labor fairly certain, 
with all the delights of country life, low of cattle and song 
of birds, and health and quiet, loving words thrown in gratis. 

The rising generation may need some education to bring 
such an important matter properly to their attention. 

The writer has in mind one large school, where last year 
a lady trustee was elected, through whose influence a portion 
of the play ground was fenced off, and prepared for a 
garden, when it was subdivided in small beds, and assigned 
to the different pupils to plant and cultivate—today it is a very 
respectable vegetable garden. 

Here is a plan for making large numbers of future enthu- 
siastic farmers and gardeners in a nutshell and instill into the 
mind of each boy and young man a holy ambition “to be his 
own boss.” 

Results—greater independence to all concerned, better 
health, greater happiness and greater wealth. - 

These suggestions are not offered as a cure for all social 
evils, but if carried out by sufficient numbers might relieve 
the situation. 

B. J. CARPENTER. 

White Plains, N. Y. ; 


Married 


CoucH-Garwoop.—At the home of a friend, Ponce, Porto 


Rico, Sixth month 26, 1912, David H. Couch, of Guilford 


College, N. C., and Esther C. Garwood, of Ohio. They expect 
to make their home in Mayagnez, Porto Rico, where he is 
electrical engineer for the light and ice plant, and where she 
was a former teacher. ; 


Died 
SmitH.—At Santa Cruz, Cal., Seventh month 8, 1912, 
J. Fred. Smith, aged sixty years. The deceased was formerly 
a birthright member of Lynn Meeting, Mass. In recent years 
he was affliated with the Congregationalists, but was also 
a member of College Park Association of Friends, California. 


Netus in Brief 


Edgar Page, the “fishing Jersey poet,” 
author of “Beulah Land,’ “Simply 
Trusting,” “Just Ahead,” and other 
popular hymns, is seriously ill at his 
home, Cape May, N. J. He is 77 years 
of age. 

* *« * 


Another supreme court, this time in 
Pennsylvania, has decided that town- 
ships, municipalities, counties or States 
maintaining water bars in public high- 
Ways are responsible for damages to 
automobilists or their cars, caused by 
contact with these unnecessary obstruc- 
tions. This is a sweeping victory for 
motorists, as it believed there is not 
the slightest doubt about other States,.as 
well as United States Courts, sustaining 
the Pennsylvania decision, 


The revival of the custom followed by 
many pioneer ranchmen of the West, 
that of employing beavers in the build- 
ing of dams, will be undertaken by a 
light and water company of Santa Fe. 
The State game warden has obtained 
the first pair of beavers, and they will 
soon be put to work on the Santa Fe 
river. It is expected that the beavers 
will build a series of small dams along 
the stream so that the water may be 
conserved during the rainy season. 

*x x * 
or not the plans are suc- 
cessful, we cannot help admiring the 
earnestness with which Los Angeles is 
attempting to solve the problem of the 
unemployed. 

The city council has voted $10,000 for 
a municipal lodging-house and_ labor 
bureau which the chief of police deems 
mecessary, A farm for the city’s un- 
employed has been established, and a 
local association is giving free fish and 


Whether 


fruit to housewives who need them. 
The parcels post issue between the 


two branches of Congress centers about 
the zone-rate system adopted by the 
Senate, as recommended by the Bourne 
sub-committee of the Senate committee 
on postoffices. The House bill provided 
for a flat rate of postage for all dis- 
tances. The zone system is based on 
actual cost of carriage, and there seem 
to be strong arguments in favor of try- 
ing it on the heavier class of package 
mail that would go under the parcels 


post system. 
> > 


% 


* 


The rise in the price of leather, attrib- 
uted in such large part to the develop- 
ment of the automobile industry, means 
dearer shoes for everybody and inferior 
shoes for the poorer people. But the 
actual decrease in the number of cattle 
in the United States since 
important factor in leather prices. ‘The 
federal census of 1910 reported 61,803,- 
866 cattle in this country, or 8.7 per cent. 
less than in 1900. Shoes are going up 


all over the world, because hides are not 
as plenty as they used to be with a 
smaller population. 
* ok x 
An unusually bold venture in uni- 


versity extension is to be undertaken 
by the university of Colorado in the 
establishment of correspondence courses 
leading to full degrees and certificates. 
Fifteen departments of the university are 


1900 is an.- 


‘winning of an Olympic prize 
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to offer courses, and it is planned to 
reach ambitious young men and .women 
everywhere in the State. Doubtless, also 
men and women not so young; for 
hosts of people in middle life would 
welcome an opportunity so easily to gain 
what the circumstances of their youth 
have denied them. Colorado’s plan is 
an encouraging instance, by no means 
isolated, ‘of western enterprise in striv- 
ing for the ideal “university for the 
people.” 
* * x 

Andrew Lang, the poet, critic, his- 
torian, novelist, and antiquarian, . died 
at Bauchory, Scotland, Seventh month 
20th. He has been a conspicuous figure 
in the English-reading literary world 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
Many, perhaps, remember him best as 
sharing with Austin Dobson the grace- 
ful accomplishment of making English 
ward-music out of elaborate French 
lyric forms. To others he is rather the 
scholar of the prose version of the 
“Odyssey,” the labor of which he 
shared with Samuel Henry Butcher 
and one of the “Iliad,” in which he was 
assisted by Walter Leaf and Myers. To 
others again Lang is the author: of 
“Letters to Dead Authors,’ to still 
others the illuminator of the careers of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and John Knox, 
to others yet again a curious collector 
of ghost stories. And so on; it depends 
upon your taste. Lang had something 
for almost everybody. 

Like so many other famous writers of 
English, Lang was a Scot. He was born 
at Selkirk, March 31, 1844, his father 
John Lang, his mother Jane Plender- 
leath Seflar. 

x Ok Ox 

That Governor Wilson, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President, does not 
monopolize all the virtues of the Wil- 
son family is evidenced by the following 
report, the details of which may be 
slightly overdrawn, but it is a good story 
nevertheless : 


A dozen important politicians were 
the governor’s guests, the other day, 
and arrangements had been made _ to 


entertain them at dinner at a hotel. A 
heavy rain set in, however, and made 
the party prisoners in the Wilson cot- 
tage. Mrs. Wilson and her daughters 
rose to the emergency in fine style. The 
larder was low, and the cook dis- 
couraged, so Mrs. Wilson took com- 
mand. She dispatched the governor’s 
secretary on a foraging expedition, and 
when he returned with supplies the 
mother and daughters set to work and 
cooked a dinner entirely adequate to the 
needs of the guests. Is not the repub- 
lican Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
justified in saying that “such domestic 
triumphs are as worthy of praise as the 
fae The 
test exhibited an American 
home. 


all-right 


Notices. 


A song, “The Land of Might- Have- 
Been,” by a Quakeress, Clara Maris 
Wells, North Loup, Nebraska. Price, 
25 cents. Half of proceeds will be given 
to Allen Jay Memorial Fund. 


If a course of action is wrong, don’t 
dally with “temperance’—stop it at 
once, 


 siertings in 1912 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting, at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, Eighth month a 
Albert J. Brown, Clerk, Wilmington, O 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Damascus, 
Ohio, Eighth month 20th. Edward 
Mott, Clerk, 3734 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 11th. George H. 
Moore Clerk, Westfield, Ind. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Timothy 
Nicholson, Clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting at Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, Clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 


FAMILY RUNT, 
MAN SAYS COFFEE 
THAT. 


KANSAS MADE HIM 


“Coffee has been used in our family 
of eleven—father, mother, five sons and 
four daughters—tor thirty years: I am 
the eldest of the boys and have always 
been considered the runt of the family 
and a coffee toper. 

“T continued to drink it for years until 
I grew to be a man, and then found I 
had stomach trouble, nervous  head- 
aches, poor circulation, was unable to 
do a full day’s work, took mediéine for 
this, that, and the other thing, without 
the least benefit. In fact I only weighed 
116 when I was 28. ; 

“Then I changed from coffee to Pos- 
tum, being the first one in our family 
to do so. I noticed, as did the rest of 
the family, that I was surely. gaining 
strength and flesh. Shortly after I was 
visiting my cousin who said, “You look 
so much better—you’re getting fat.’ 

“At breakfast his wife passed me a 
cup of coffee, as she knew I was always 
such a coffee drinker, but I said, ‘No 
thank you.’ 

“What! said my 


cousin, ‘you quit 


coffee? What do you drink ?’ 
‘Postum,’ | said, ‘or water, and I am 
well.’ They did not know what Postum 


was, but my cousin had stomach trouble 
and could not sleep at night from drink- 
ing coffee three times a day. He was 
glad to learn about Postum but said he 
never knew coffee hurt anyone.” (Tea 
is just as injurious as coffee because it 
contains caffeine, the same drug found 
in coffee.) 

“After understanding my 
and how I got well he knew 
for himself. He discovered that coffee 
was the cause of his trouble as he never 
used tobacco or anything else of the 
kind. You should see the change in him 
now. We both believe that if persons 
who suffer from coffee drinking would 


condition 
what to do 


stop and use Postum they could- build 
back to health and happiness.” Name 
given, by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, human 


and full of 
interest : 


COMMERCIF 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOAHS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting investors 5 per cent, to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without charge for our services to investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


FARM MORTGAGES] 


ON (OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST & 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers far 
forty years. We collect and remit Interest wherever 

investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH AnD JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 

HERMAN NEWMAN, 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 


William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 


bee peernatitl TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. 
MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
Be.ut TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


Prices Moderate. 


Custom of Friends 
specially solicited 


MILLINERY 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are usually satisfactory. 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


WANTED-—A Principal for Lawrence Friends 
Academy. A college graduate preferred, one 
who can teach German. Enquire of THEODORE 
Kirxkuanrt, President of Board, Gate, Okla. 


“ Suggestions to ioniuly Meeting Committees,”’ 
was read and unanimously approved by the 
Summer Assembly of Iowa Yearly Meeting. 
Duties of Clerk, Elders, etc., fully suggested. 
“Calculated to do untold zood when read and 
heeded,’ Pliny Fry. Printed in book form, 
15 cents per copy, $1 ca per dozen, $6.00 per 
pape Address E. H. Parisyo, Indianola, 
owa 
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HEALTH 888 OPPORTUNITY 


The Sum of Life 


Boise Quarterly Meeting of Friends, in Southwestern Idaho, 


is Situated in a 


Land of HEALTH and OPPORTUNITY 


H 8 8 


The Climate is mild ; winters short ; air, dry and pure, conducive to 


curing Asthma, Catarrh and lung difficulties. 


The Soil is wonderfully productive. 


Wheat, Oats, Potatoes, Alfalfa, 


other grasses and most of the usual farm products bring large crops. 
Stock raising is very profitable. 


The Apples, Plums, Prunes, Peaches and small fruits of Southwestern 


Idaho, are unsurpassed. 


The government is completing its system 


for watering 243,000 acres of the Boise-Snake River Valley. 


Cheap Excursions for Friends to Nampa, Idaho 


For Full Information, Address 


WM. G. HUBBARD, Columbus, Ohio 
or E. F. LARSON, Nampa, Idaho 


PHONE CONNECTIONS 


LONGWOOD. INN 
Lake Cabbasseecantes Winthrop Centre, Maine 


Summer guests wanted. Large farm, 
large rooms, large piazza, electric lights, 
bathroom, telephone, piano, etc. Best 
boating, fishing and bathing. Free use of 
boats. Write for booklet. Electric cars 
from wiite= Terms, 53: $12 per week. 


The Provident Life 2 and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upward 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres. and 
Asst. Trust Officer. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 


SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

J. THOMAS MOORE, Mer. Insurance Dept. 
WILLIAM C. CRAIGE, Title Officer 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

WILLIAM LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


JOHN 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, JR. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
THOMPSON EMLEN 


JOHN WAY, Assistant Treasurer 

J. SMITH HART, Insurance Supervisor 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
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E must define the educated man in terms of 

(UI life and not of mere scholastic experience. 
And we must define hinr in terms of the 

whole of life. Washington and Lincoln 

were educated men, though they had little experience of 
the school. The educated man is a rounded character, 
well adjusted by nature and by training to the world 
in which he is called to live. He has learned self- 
mastery, consideration for the rights of others:and the 
final art that schools so often fail to teach, of knowing 
how to learn and keep onlearning. Knowledge that 
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Located in Wilmington, the county seat of 


e e 

W ilmington Colleg € CLINTON COUNTY, OHIO 
Which county is conceded to be one of the finest agricultural districts of the United States. 

We have two railroads, the Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern, and Pennsylvania Lines, Central System, 
Zanesville Division. 

Mild and healthful climate, a 
growing town of 5000 inhabitants, 
without a saloon. A good place for 
residence and educational purposes. 

The College was established in 
1868. Under the management of 
Friends since 1871. A Faculty of 
ten Professors and five assistants 
strong in scholarship and character. 

Courses of study to meet the 
needs of students. A fine Labor- 
atory, Observatory, Gymnasium, 
Athletic Grounds, and a beautiful 
campus. A good working Library 
and Museum. Two Boarding Halls 
and large auditorium for Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting, with seating capac- 
ity for 2000. 

According to last report, Wil- 
mington Monthly Meeting numbered the largest in the world. Everything to develop your boys and girls 
into strong manhood and womanhood. 


For further information address the President, SAMUEL H. HODGIN. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


HE college campus covers fifty-three acres and includes tennis courts, hockey 
grounds, and a large athletic field and skating pond. The academic buildings 
and six halls of residence for graduate and undergraduate students cost nearly 

two million dollars. 
The teaching staff of the college consists of sixty men and women carefully selected 


A Residence 
College 


for 
Women 


Situated 
in 
Bryn 
Mawr, 
Five 
Miles 


from 
Philadelphia 


for character, teaching ability and scientific acquirements. The undergraduate course 
includes fifty-five groups, all leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The graduate 
courses lead to the degree of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. Graduates of 
colleges of good standing are admitted to the graduate school without examination. All 
undergraduates must pass the entrance examinations of Bryn Mawr College or the exam- 
inations of the College Entrance Examination Board. ‘There are no special students. 
Eight Competitive Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually to the eight 
candidates passing the best examinations, and undergraduate scholarships are open for 
competition to students needing assistance. Fourteen resident fellowships of the value of 
five hundred and twenty-five dollars, and twenty scholarships of the value of two hundred 
dollars, are open annually to graduates of any college of good standing. Three graduate 
scholarships of the value of four hundred dollars are awarded each year to the best women 
graduates of Earlham, Penn and Guilford Colleges, and two additional graduate scholar- 
ships of the value of two hundred dollars each are open for competition to graduate 
students who are members of the Society of Friends and need financial assistance. One 
scholarship of two hunderd dollars, renewable for four years, is awarded each year to an 
undergraduate student, a member of the Society of Friends, needing assistance. 


Applications for Calendars and Plans of the College Buildings, 
and all inquiries may be addressed to the Secretary’s Office, Bryn 


Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
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The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 
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No. 33 


To the Young Man or Woman Choosing 
an Occupation 


There are a few important dates in a person’s life 
which mark the momentous steps in his career. We 
are all pretty well agreed that one of the most 
momentous episodes is our arrival here in the world 
of space and time, because that seems to be the condi- 
tion of all the other steps. There is a great differ- 
ence of opinion as to which other events after that 
are most momentous, though all admit that “letting 
go,” to slide out into the unseen, ranks well up with 
that first venture which brought us here. 

Of course there are all the way along a ‘lot of 
little “incubation times” when we are hatching out 
new powers, but even the modern biographer passes 
over in silence such stupendous achievements as 
learning to walk on two legs, or discovering how to 
eat with a knife and fork, or mastering the language 
by which all one’s thinking is to go on. The great 
“Ineubations,” the moments that shift life to new 
levels, have to do with (1) finding a religion, (2) 
finding another half for one’s self, and (3) finding 
an occupation. It is about this third “incubation 
crisis” that I am going to say a few words for this 
Educational Number. 

One reason why it is so hard to decide on a future 
vocation is that none of us quite knows what he 
actually wants. It takes almost a lifetime to dis- 
cover one’s self and to bring one’s own ideal up into 
the light, and until a man can get some prophetic 
glimpse of what he would like to be, provided heaven 
would favor him, choosing must remain a difficult 
matter. Then, again, it is a sad fact that as soon 
as we actually choose we kill out all the other attrac- 
tive possibilities. “ While I am aiming at an occupa- 
tion in general, I enjoy the pleasant sense that I can 
be anything. There is a fine feeling of power so 
long as the future is crowded with a vague blur of 
large possibilities, and I know that I can walk any 
one of the high roads to distinction. But selection 
means limitation. It pins me down to one path 
and shuts the gate to all the others. Some day I 


must strangle all the fair possibilities, pick out one » 


road and make my venture. Indeed, choosing is 
difficult and it does require some solemn thought. 


to take. 


There are a few clues which may possibly throw 
light for those who still have the momentous step 
In the first place a person ought to search 
himself carefully to see whether when he came to 
the world he was ticketed to any definite destination, 
whether he carries any “sealed orders” conééaled 
about his person, or, to speak plainly, whether he 
has any striking natural gifts or qualifications which 
point to a special destiny. It is generally wisest 
for a man to do what he can do best. 
fairly sure guide, and if a person discovers that he 
has some natural bent, an inborn attraction, for some 
field of activity, that gift or tendency should count 
heavily when the choice is being made. In fact, 
His natural 
set carries him almost unconsciously to his true 


Instinct is a 


many a man never has to choose. 


occupation. 

The next point which ought to have weight in 
settling one’s occupation is the influence which 
the occupation will have on self-realization. Some 
careers are nearly certain to arrest development. The 
days will grow to weeks, the weeks to months, the 
months will add themselves and make the years, and 
each year will make the worker more and more a part 
of a machine. His work will absorb him and give 
him nothing but dollars for his flesh and blood which 
he puts into it. There are other callings in which 
each year of honest labor adds increase to one’s true 
life. The occupation itself is a way of life. The 
farther one pushes into the field of his work, the 
more he realizes himself and constructs himself. 
Every task finished, every problem solved, builds 
moral fiber into the man himself, pushes him up 
and adds new rings to his growth. It is probably 
true that if the man is strong enough he can make 
almost any occupation minister to the realization of 
himself; but, as a matter of fact, many occupations 
make this personal advance of which I am speaking 
extremely difficult and very improbable. Therefore 
any ordinary person is bound to ask whether the 
eareer which he is about to choose will be likely to 
increase the scope of his life as well as furnish him 
with the necessary supplies for keeping body and 


soul together. 
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But there is a still deeper responsibility resting 
on each one of us, deeper than this obligation to find 
a career in which we can actually realize our true 
selves. A man makes a very poor hit at life unless 
he makes himself contribute in some way to the larger 
realization of the group, or fellowship, to which he 
belongs. Our human lives are closely tied in together, 
whether we like it or not, and we cannot live or die 
unto ourselves. The best life and, for that matter, 
the happiest life, too, is one that finds its own realiza- 
tion in the work of helping others realize themselves. 
The best occupation a man can enter upon is one 
that makes him face social problems and one that 
carries him in his daily work into the life of 
humanity. It was once supposed that a military 
career was the one which gave scope for heroism, and 
a missionary’s the one that called for self-sacrifice. 
Such a view can be held no longer. The minister, 
the doctor, the teacher, the politician, the organizer 
of men, all follow callings which demand self- 
sacrifice, and all meet opportunities for the finest 


sort of heroism. The Christian minister in the next 
quarter of a century has as heroic a task before him 
as ever fell to an honest, fearless man, and the young 
man who chooses a civic life can serve fully ‘as well 
as the “‘volunteer’”’ who goes to a China mission field. 
Here, again, it can be said that almost any earthly 
career offers chances for heroism and sacrifice and 
presents scope for a man to help solve the great social 
problems of the present. That is true. But some 
occupations of necessity carry a person into the thick 
of the fight, into the press and strain of great social 
issues. For a man with good stuff in him, a man 
with a solemn sense of the meaning of life, some such 
career is the best to choose. 

My three points of emphasis then are: (1) First 
get an occupation for which you have natural gifts 
and capacity. (2) Get into a line of life in which 
you can continually realize yourself. (3) Seek a 
field of labor where your life will count most for 
the enlargement and betterment of human society. 


R. M. J. 


Current Euents 


Help for Pacific College 


Those who have been interested in the effort to 
raise a sustaining fund for Pacific College, Oregon, 
will be glad to know that the effort has been success- 
ful and that the sum of $1,500 has been forwarded 
to the college to help defray the running expenses of 
the past year. 

The movement was initiated by some Friends of 
Philadelphia without any suggestion from the 
authorities of Pacific College, and Friends of several 
other yearly meetings, including London, Baltimore, 
New York, New England, California, Canada, 
Indiana and Nebraska, have co-operated in making 
up the sum. 

The Friends who initiated the movement felt that 
this encouragement ought to be given to Friends in 
the Northwest in their present effort to raise a per- 
manent endowment for their college. Not many of 
the donors to the fund of $1,500 pledged themselves 
for future years, but the most of them gave with 
the understanding that a similar amount would be 
desired each year for four succeeding years, provided 
the endowment campaign of Pacific College went 
forward satisfactorily. 

Two things are noteworthy in this connection. 
One is that Friends of widely differing viewpoint feel 
that any yearly meeting is more likely to atta right 
views ultimately if its younger members have proper 
educational advantages. The other is that, while 
every yearly meeting is bearing heavy financial bur- 
dens of its own, there is yet a real desire-to help 
other Friends where possible. These are good omens. 


and Comments 


Summer Conference at Winona 


It was a significant gathering of young Friends 
that took place at Winona Lake, Ind., the 20th to 
the 28th ult, a more detailed account of which ap- 
pears on another page. The attendance was thor- 
oughly representative. Of the ninety-five registered 
delegates, thirty-seven were from eight yearly meet- 
ings outside Indiana. Probably nothing contributed 
to the uplift of the occasion more than the presence 
and service of four young English Friends. Through 
them everyone was made to feel a much deeper and 
more vital interest in the work being. done in our 
mother yearly meeting for the development of the 
young people. ‘The doctrinal discussions and the 
inspirational addresses were also felt to be positive 
contributions to the life of those present. 

The arrangements for next year’s conference were 
placed in the hands of a committee composed of one 
member from each yearly meeting in America, the 
chairman of this committee being Levi T. Penning- 
ton, of Oregon Yearly Meeting. This general com- 
mittee met and appointed an executive committee, 
composed of members within access of central 
Indiana, who are to attend to the detail work of 
preparing the program, securing speakers, ete. This 
committee is as follows: Everett Davis, chairman ; 
Lillian E. Hayes, secretary; Wallace C. Kemp, treas- 
urer; Parvin Bond, J. Walter Malone, Jr. 

The financial support of the conference is to be 
met by voluntary subscriptions from the young peo- 
ple’s organizations in the various yearly meetings, 
personal contributions, and delegates’ registration 
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fees. The general committee have in sight at this 
time pledges for a little more than $200. 


* 
The Panama Canal Bill 


After considerable debate the Senate finally shaped 
up a Panama Canal bill which passed by a vote 
ef 47 to 15. It provides for the establishment of a 
government of the canal zone for which the President 
alone is responsible. It also provides: 

“First, that American-built and American-owned 
ships in the coast-to-coast trade pay no canal tolls, 
and no ships not American-built can engage in this 
trade. 

“Second, that American-owned ships, whether 
built in the United States or built abroad, when trad- 
ing from a port in the United States to a foreign 
port, through the Panama Canal, pay no tolls, if the 
owners agree to turn over the ships to the United 
States Government in time of war. And _ the 
foreign-built ship, so owned and operated, is entitled 
to American registry and to fly the American flag. 

“Third, that any foreign-built ship, owned by an 
American citizen, is entitled to American registry 
and to fly the American flag; and to trade between 
a port of the United States and foreign countries. 
Further, if these ships are built in accordance with 
the act of March 3, 1891—the mail subsidy bill— 
so that they can be converted into auxiliary cruisers, 
they are entitled to subsidies for carrying the mails. 

“Fourth, that all other ships will pay the same 
toll, fixed by the bill at not more than $1.25 a 
net ton.” 


* 
A Case for The Hague 


The provisions favoring American ships are almost 
certain to make trouble. In the Hay-Pauncefote 
_treaty of 1902 it was stipulated that “the canal shall 
be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of 
entire equality, so that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion against any such nation or its citizens or subjects 
in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic 
shall be just and equitable.” The prevailing opinion 
in Washington seems to be that the new law can be 
harmonized with the treaty. In this case, however, 
opinion in Washington is not the criterion. England 
has already served notice that his majesty’s govern- 
ment construes the treaty differently, and since we 
have agreed to submit all differences in regard to the 
interpretation of treaties to The Hague court, an 
appeal to that tribunal seems inevitable. 


a 
Another National Party Launched 


Tt was an earnest group of men and women that 
met in Chicago last week and launched the Progres- 
sive party. The serious yet hopeful spirit of the 
convention gave it asemi-religious tone. “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” the favorite song, was sung 


again and again. The one serious division among 
the delegates was in reference to seating colored 
delegates from some of the Southern States. It was 
finally decided to bar the negroes out. Theodore 
Roosevelt was nominated for President, and Hiram 
W. Johnson, Governor of California, for Vice- 
president. The platform favors: 

Equal suffrage to men and women. 

The recall of adverse decisions by State courts. 

The restriction of child labor and the fixing of a 
minimum wage for women. 

Immediate inquiry into the high cost of living. 
_ Tariff revision on a protective basis. 

Conservation and development of resources in 
Alaska, 

Inheritance and income taxes. 

The building of two battleships a year until naval 
forces are limited by international agreement. 


* 
Taft Vetoes Wool Bill 


As expected, President Taft has- vetoed the recent 
bill revising the wool schedule. It was substantially 
the LaFollette measure of last year, which met a 
similar fate. At that time, however, the President 
withheld his signature because the Tariff Commis- 
sion had not yet submitted its report. He justifies 
his present action on the ground that the findings 
of the commission have been ignored in shaping the 
bill, and that the 29 per cent. ad valorem duty on 
raw wool, and the 49 per cent. on cloths is insufficient 
for “protection.” And while the President insists 
that he wants the schedule revised, the changes must 
be such that the “protective” feature remains. He 
reinforces his claims by asking Congress to pass at 
this session a measure consistent with these condi- 
tions, such as the one submitted by the minority of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 


Bad 
Uncle Sam’s Conscience Money 


It was in 1811 that the United States Treasury 
reecived its first contribution of conscience money. 
The second was sent in 1827. Since the latter year 
such refunds have been coming to Washington with 
increasing frequency. The still, small voice of con- 
science brought to the Federal Treasury during the 
fiseal year of 1912, just closed, a total of $6,514. 
This amount came from several hundred persons, 
the identity of all unknown, and makes an aggregate 
of $431,801 thus paid into the Treasury. As the 
money is received it is immediately put into the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury and expended the same as 
any other receipt. The conscience contributions 
range from a few cents to several thousand dollars. 
The largest received during the last fiscal year was 
$2,000, while the greatest sum ever received was 
$35,000, a number of years ago. These anonymous 
contributions represent payments for customs duties 
withheld, undervaluations, the use of cancelled post- 
age stamps and, doubtless, an infinite number of 
other things known only to the senders. 
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Suggestions for the Pastoral Committee 
BY HERMAN NEWMAN. 

Ill. Suprpryine tur NEEp For TEACHING. 
1. The Opportunity. 

The greatest weakness of historic Quakerism has 
been a lack of systematic religious instruction. In 
America the Society has been led into two extremes 
which have hindered the development of an efficient 
Friendly system of teaching, namely : 

(a) An overdependence upon the “meeting for 
worship.” 
(b) An overdependence upon a “pastor.” 

(a) Although its limitations are now pretty gen- 
erally recognized, the “‘meeting for worship,” under 
the older régime, was regarded as the all-sufficient 
corporate means of spiritual instruction. It afforded 
an unparalleled opportunity for devotional medita- 
tion, united prayer, and baptism into the one Spirit, 
but it was ill adapted for teaching ; indeed, this form 
of ministry was left very much in the background, 
and it is not too much to assume that this fact alone 
is responsible in large measure for the decline in 
medieval Quakerism. 

(b) On the other hand, when the Society was swept 
from its traditional moorings by the revival move- 
ment, a modification of the old Protestant type of 
preaching was seized upon as a means of supplying 
the need for instruction. A pastor was employed to 
expound the Scriptures and discourse on religious 
subjects at frequent intervals, and his discourses took 
the form of “sermons.” The method has been meas- 
urably successful, especially in the newer meetings, 
where the need for teaching was most acute; but its 
measure of success misled many. It soon began to 
be overworked, just as the “meeting for worship” 
had been under the older régime. Preaching became 
all-important in public ministry, and, in some minds, 
synonymous with pastoral work. Fortunately the 
limitations of this system also are becoming apparent. 

Preaching, as the term is generally understood, is 
a product of the early Reformation, and its essential 
features took shape in a society quite different from 
our own. At that time the local minister or pastor 
was one of the few educated persons in the community 
and frequently the only one who could read and 
expound the Scriptures. Obviously the use of 
preaching at that time differed greatly from its 
present function, and, while it has been modified 
somewhat to suit the growth of general intelligence, 
its use has not been fully adjusted to the democratic 
spirit of the age. 

To find the proper place for this old-time form of 
teaching among other methods called for by present 
needs is the opportunity before Friends today. 


2. The Bible School. 


While the Bible school is usually under inde- 
pendent supervision and only incidentally related to 
the work of the pastoral committee, its place in the 
scheme of instruction should be clearly understood. 
Protestant churches have never been able to main- 


tain their power of spirituality through preaching 
alone, not even in the early Reformation period, 
when dialectics were most effective. The use of the 
“catechism” by the early reformers, and of the “class 
meeting’ by the early Methodists, were, without 
doubt, the secret of their strength. Speaking on this 
subject in his Yale lectures, H. C. Trumbull said: 
“Christians have been aroused from their sloth, and 
sinners have been startled in and from their sins, by 
the clarion voice of the herald-preacher. * * 
But the religious training of any people has Bee 
attained, and the results of any _great reformation 
have been made permanent, only through a process of 
interlocutory or catechetical teaching, such as forms 
the distinguishing characteristics of the technical 
Sunday school.” 

He then shows how the far-seeing Catholic leaders, 
becoming alarmed at the inroads of the Lutheran 
revolt, seized upon the school rather than the pulpit 
as a means of defence, and established institutions of 
learning “which were an advance on anything then 
known ‘to the world.” He concludes “that it was 
by this religious school machinery that the Jesuits 
‘arrested the Reformation in its onward and appar- 
ently triumphant advances,’ and that ‘the dividing 
line was fixed between the Protestant and Catholic 
sections of Europe, to remain till now almost pre- 
cisely where it was drawn thirty years after Luther 
had broken with Rome.’ It was practically by the 
Sunday school ageney that the Protestant reformers 
hoped to make permanent the results of the Reforma- 
tion. And it was by a more adroit and efficient use 
of the Sunday school agency, in its improved forms, 
that the Church of Rome stayed the progress of the 
Reformation. That is the plain lesson of history.’”’ 

If this was accomplished by the erude instruction 
of early Reformation days, what may we not expect 
of the modern Bible school, which, with graded les- 
sons, is the most perfect means yet devised for general 
biblical instruction and for the normal development 
of religious thought. 


3. The Teaching Meeting. 


Of prime concern to the pastoral committee should 
be the “meeting for teaching,” which should, in 
thought at least, be kept distinct from the ‘‘meeting 
for worship.” 
advisable to take advantage of the same gathering of 
the congregation for both teaching and worship, their 
functions are so different that a separate hour is 
greatly to be preferred. Where a young people’s 
gathering is held early in the evening, a “meeting for 
teaching” might appropriately follow. Such details, 
however, must be left to the local pastoral committee. 

It is the ‘‘meeting for teaching” that should afford 
opportunity for ministers and laymen alike to give 
to the whole group the best of their thought and 
experience. <A course of lectures, a sermon, an essay, 
or a talk, may be used with profit. There should 
not, however, be allowed to develop a “pulpit” for 
any one individual. While in many meetings the 
burden of this work will fall chiefly upon the pastoral 


While circumstances may make it. 
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secretary or local minister, the pastoral committee 
should see that others are brought into service. 

A young lawyer, a Presbyterian elder in a little 
country town in the Middle West, writes, in a private 
letter: “I must tell you of a novel experience I am 
having. Our minister left us April Ist, and it is a 
rule in the Presbyterian Church that the elders keep 
the pulpit open, so Doctor and I have been 
taking turns at preaching—not preaching, exactly, 
but conducting worship and reading sermons. I have 
read two of H. Drummond’s. We are actually getting 
the biggest crowds that have been in our church for 
along time. We have not ventured anything of our 
own, but may, unless we get a pastor soon.” 

Now, it is such service by lawyers and doctors 
and business men and farmers and ministers, that has 
in it the possibility of ministering more effectually 
to the many-sidedness of religious life in this demo- 
cratic age than continuous discoursing of one man. 

The Y. M. C. A., in its “Sunday afternoon meet- 
ing,” is performing a service which should be a 
lesson to the churches. At one meeting a working 
man is invited to describe “Christianity in the Shop” ; 
at another a railroad engineer tells how he was 
converted; and, again, a traveling man speaks on 
“Temptation, and How to Overcome It,” and so on. 
In other words, Christianity is discussed as a vital 
fact by men who know what it is in everyday life. 
Then, too, ministers are asked to speak on “‘Repent- 
ance,” “Faith,” “Righteousness” and kindred themes, 
at times making a straightforward evangelistic appeal. 

Probably the best example of a Quaker “meeting 
for teaching” is to be found at York, England. It 
has been described as follows by D. L. Burgess: 

“The First-day evening meetings will require some 
explanation. * * * A need was felt for formal 
teaching, to be followed by devotion, for a kind of 
teaching such as does not always come in the regular 
meetings for worship. These evening meetings were 
attended by the older students of the schools and by a 
part of the membership. The first half hour was 
programed. One Friend had always been appointed 
by the committee in charge to take the ‘reading,’ as 
the term went. That meant that after the Friends 
were seated and had become silent the reader arose, 
read from the Bible, usually, and then gave a pre- 
pared address or read a paper. The subjects of the 
papers would vary from Friends history and the 
exposition of sacred literature or church fathers to 
social matters, with an occasional series on some one 
topic; also, once a month, someone from outside of 

York, often a scholar not a Friend, but sympathetic 
with them, like Herbert Wood or Prof. T. R. Glover, 
or a prominent leader in Friends work at London 
or elsewhere, would be secured to give a longer 
address than usual. These nights were marked by a 
large attendance of non-Friends of York, who knew 
the high reputation of the monthly addresses. Special 
announcements always were issued to invite such 
interested persons; also, their presence at the meet- 
ing was not ignored, for often, before the speaker 
arose, there would be a word of welcome to them, 


expressed by some suitable person, often accompanied 
by remarks explanatory of the Friends manner of 
worship and of the uses of the silence which was 
to be observed before and after the address.” 
Two considerations should be noted: First, a meet- 
ing for teaching, such as has been described, requires 
more effort, more planning and more preparation, 
especially on the part of the pastoral or steering 
committee, than does a-preaching service. Second, 
a meeting of this type can be maintained—fort- 
nightly, if not more frequently—in practically every 
community in America. That it can be made to 
work in educational centers and small villages has 
been amply demonstrated. That it may be adapted 
to rural districts is assured by the success already 
attained in county Y. M. C. A. work and in what 
is known as the “First Half Hour” in the Adult 
Schools of England and America. Here uneducated 
workmen, as well as college-bred men, are encouraged 
to speak on some subject related to their experience, 
and the result has been most gratifying. The method 
of bringing the talents of all into use seems to be 
God’s plan for the successful Church of the future. 


4. Round Tables and Reading Circles. 


As a preparation for intelligent service in the work 
of our Society, few things are more important than 
a general knowledge of the history and literature of 
Friends. The fact that so few of our members have 
anything like a comprehensive grasp of what the 
Society has wrought and suffered for so heroically is a 
source of denominational weakness. Hundreds of 
our most consecrated and devoted members know 
almost nothing of our mission and message as an 
independent branch of the Church. One means of 
remedying this situation is the formation of round 
tables and reading circles. 

The round table as it exists today is usually a 
group of young Friends coming together fortnightly 
or monthly for the study of Quaker history and 
literature. ates 

A committee prepares the course of study and 
secures leaders. A suggested outline covering four 
years’ work, together with a list of reference books, 
appeared in Tur American Frienp of Twelfth 
month 15, 1910. Another excellent outline has been 
issued in pamphlet form by the Friends Book and 
Tract Committee of New York. 

The reading circle is not unlike the round table in 
its essential features. Its range of study, however, 
is usually more comprehensive, embracing current 
religious problems, social questions, ete., and in some 
instances adding features for sociability. 

Equipped with a live Bible school and reading 
circle, the most isolated meeting in America can 
become a substantial center of Quakerism, increasing 
its efficiency from year to year. 

5. Tea Meetings. 


Another form of teaching which has been found 
helpful in some places is the use of lectures and 
papers in connection with the monthly meeting or 
with a social evening gathering. Some meetings have 
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~ adopted the plan of discussing at the close of their 
business meetings some subject of general interest 
previously selected by the pastoral ‘committee. In 
other places a number of “tea meetings” are held 
each year. These usually consist of an evening meal, 
a social hour and a lecture, or papers (often two), 
on some Friendly theme or subject of vital interest. 
6. Yearly Meeting Lectureship. 

In addition to the work under the direct control 
of local pastoral committees there should be supple 
mentary teaching. First, I would suggest the estab- 
lishment in each yearly meeting of a lectureship with 
“Special Addresses and Lecture Courses” not unlike 
those arranged by the Yorkshire 1905 Committee. 
Where colleges are located the work might take the 
form of extension courses. In every yearly meeting, 
however, there are gifted men and women who should 
prepare one or more lectures and place their services 
for a few weeks each year at the disposal of the 


pared papers and addresses and held themselves in 
readiness to be called by local societies, monthly meet- 
ings or special gatherings. Their traveling expenses 
were borne by the yearly meeting union. 

This plan encourages special study and inter- 
visitation among the societies, and provides a home 
talent church lectureship. 


8. The Summer School. 


Still another means of instruction is the summer 
school or conference, which is so well known that 
it needs no Blaberation: It should be observed, how- 
ever, that its possibilities have been only partially 
realized. As yet it has been used primarily as 
source of inspiration, and only ‘incidentally as a 
means of instruction. It is not unlikely, however, 


that, as the years pass, a growing demand for im- 
proved methods and a better understanding of the 
deeper religious issues will call into use the educa- 
tional potentialities of such gatherings. 


THIRD ANNUAL SUMMER CONFERENCE OF YOUNG FRIENDS OF AMERICA, WINONA LAKE, IND., SEVENTH MONTH 20-28, IQI2. 


yearly meeting lecture bureau. ‘The bureau in turn 
should arr ange for a general use of these lecturers 
throughout the whole field, reaching every locality, 
even where the necessary expenses must be borne by 
the bureau. By such a plan the weak as well as 
the strong meetings would receive the uplift of the 
best thought in the Church. 


7. A Home Talent Lectureship. 


Still another plan which provides for supple- 
mentary teaching is that followed by the Young 
People’s Union in Baltimore Yearly Meeting. Two 
years ago the union prepared an outline for the study 
of “Comparative Religion and Friends Histo 
and this year another outline on “The Increase of 
the Kingdom,” embracing the missionary work of 
ancient and. modern Friends, a study of the Edin- 
burgh Conference reports, and a few. other kindred 
subjects. In addition to the use of these courses in 
local societies, different members of the union pre- 


9. Study and Counsel. 


In order to prepare for the duties imposed by 
present-day conditions the pastoral committee should 
resolve itself into a permanent reading circle and 
training class. Important books and papers on 
Quakerism, current religious problems and methods 
should be read or reviewed together. *New ideas 
would thus be gained and adapted to local conditions. 

Most profitable for study would be John Wilhelm 
Rowntree’s “Essays and Addresses,” especially “The 
Problem of a Free Ministry” aad ““What Is Wor- 
ship”; also “The Society of Friends,” by John S. 
Rowntree; “The Church of the Open Country,’ by 
Warren H. Wilson; “Farm Boys and Girls,” by 
William A. McKeever; and “The Unfolding Life,” 
by Antoinette A. Lamoreaus, The list could be 
indefinitely extended. Indeed there is a large and 
constantly growing literature with which every pas- 
toral committee should become familiar. 


[Eighth month 
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The Winona Conference 


It was an interesting and earnest group of young 
Friends who spent the week at Winona the latter part 
of Seventh month. Representative they were, too, 
for they came from nine yearly meetings, three con- 
tinents and both hemispheres. During the week over 
one hundred were enrolled, including several mis- 
sionaries and four young Friends from England— 
John Hoyland, A. Barratt Brown, Corder Catchpool 
_and Harry Silcock. The time was spent in prayer, 
in praise, in study, in conference and in recreation, 
as well as in listening to formal lectures. 

The public exercises throughout the week were 
for the most part of a character that indicated the 
deep devotional spirit with which the speakers had 
made their personal preparation. The conference 
was frequently cemented together with the prayer 
spirit, when none dared or cared to break the living 
silence. At other times many members expressed in 
short and direct sentences the need of their inmost 
lives. Small prayer circles met throughout the week 
at stated times and spent a few minutes in spiritual 
communion. The meetings for testimony and 
praise and for the exchange of personal experiences 
were times of great refreshing, and culminated on 
the last evening of the conference in a remarkable 
hour of decision, when many calmly but feelingly 
told of their decision to undertake, with God’s help, 
definite tasks or any task the future might have in 
store for them. 

Classes were organized for the study of various 
phases of missionary work, of Christian Endeavor 
and personal work, and for the study of the Bible. 
The young people addressed themselves enthusiasti- 


eally to this study, and much was done in increasing | 


their efficiency and in cultivating a desire for further 
study. 

Numerous conferences of much value were held 
during the week, in which the problems confronting 
us as Friends were given serious consideration. A 
series of such conferences under the leadership of 
John Hoyland and the other English Friends was a 
notable feature of this phase of the work, and we 
all came away with a better understanding of the 
methods which for some years English Friends have 
been employing so successfully. 

Ample provision was made for recreation and 
social intercourse. All were housed in a large sum- 
mer hotel, and an entertainment committee did good 
work in fostering the social spirit. There was bathing 
and swimming and rowing, as well as games on land 
and “stunts” by individuals and groups. In short, 
the delegates lived wholesomely together for a week, 
thought the same thoughts, had the same visions, and 
consecrated. themselves to the same Master. Perhaps 
the message of Friends and the opportunities for 
service through the channels of our Society had 
never gripped this group of young Friends so forcibly 
before. It is doubtful if any movement among us 
in recent years has been so promising for the future. 
Plans were made by the management to enlarge the 


scope of the conference for next year so that it will 
include all phases of religious work which appeal 
particularly to young men and women. Some of 
the older ones among us thanked God and took fresh 
courage as we saw our young people becoming con- 
scious of their spiritual and, let us say, denomina- 
tional potentialities. 
Rozsert L. Kerry. 


Comparative Figures of Attendance. 


1910 1911 1912 
California Yearly Meeting ...... 1 0 0 
lowa ‘ the Gases 1 6 5 
Kansas re Sree eS BA 3 3 8 
Nebraska ss je ee ee 1 1 : 
New England “ tes ene 1 0 0 
New York & See he 1 0 0 
North Carolina “ ahs Sake ced. 0 1 y 
Ohio oe aI Natshstel sh 0 Ai a 
Oregon A SO Ath daw 0 0 1 
Western He Cie NG pete 212.13 9 
Wilmington “ Ss Viet ce 1 4 10 

Totals, without Indiana Y. M... 18 29 87 
Indiana Yearly Meeting ......... 58 26 44 
London ig Oy Se este tle: 0 0 4 
Missionaries: srikt. act steed ye. ok 0 0 % 
Notaitriendaviay aie ile tse sire 2 1 3 

Granda otalitet isha wowed 78 56 95 


Comparative Statement of Income for Three Years. 
: 1910 1911 1912 

Ind. Y. M. appropriation.. $150.00 .....  ..... 

Indiana Y. M. C. E. Union 64.59 $50.00 $50.00 


New York “ e as 40.95 4 ae 
lowa de oe cS Ab ez 50.00 
Kansas of Mi i muses: 50.00 
Nebraska “ a 43 LOO Sais: 
Wilmington Yearly Meeting Renee ernie’ 10,05 
Personal contributions .. 30.85 30.50 37.75 
Rally Day offerings ..... anne VOL.OD 1.45576 
Enrollment fees ......... 78.00 79.50 138.00 


Total Income $364.39 224.09 882.46 


o78' Oe (eel a) eS 


Military Training in Public Schools 


Militarists are incessant in their efforts to incul- 
eate their ideals, and our public schools afford a 
promising field for cultivation. Attempts have been 
made in several States to secure compulsory military 
drill. Bills to this effect also have appeared in Con- 
gress at different times. Nor do these disciples of 
Mars forget the power of the press. During the last 
five years articles and editorials a-plenty have been 
telling what a fine thing a military training is for 
a boy. 

The argument is this: “See what fine exercise the 
drill is! Do you not like an erect carriage, a well- 
developed chest, square shoulders and a manly stride? 
Is it not well to train boys to habits of obedience ? 
Is not discipline wholesome which makes young men 
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supple and alert?’ The argument is specious. It 
ignores a lot of things which should not be forgotten. 
It makes assumptions which no informed person can 
afford to grant. It assumes that military drill is 
the only form of exercise which gives an upright 
carriage or which disciplines the body to suppleness 
and grace. The fact is that military drill is only 
one of many forms of bodily exercise, and it is by 
no means self-evident that it is better than other 
systems. So great an educator as ex-President Eliot, 
of Harvard, says: “Military drill, quite apart from 
rifle practice, seems to me one of the poorest forms 
of bodily exercises, very inferior to most gymnastic 
exercises and to all free sports.” To be sure, we 
want the young men of America finely developed 
physically, but this development can be secured apart 
from the drill with swords and guns. 

While a man is exercising his body, his mind and 
spirit are also being moulded, and military drill 
has an influence on the soul which is not altogether 
good. It takes the edge off the conscience. It lowers 
the sense of the dignity of human life. It has a 
tendency to coarsen the spirit. It brings down the 
ideals. It makes it more difficult to accept the ideas 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

It is demoralizing also to couple military drill 
with patriotism, and teach boys that only men who 
shoot can be truly patriotic. The militarists have 
two tricks: One is to ask for battleships for peace; 
the other is to ask for military drill for the purpose 
of developing patriotism. ast year a bill was intro- 
duced into the United States Senate, and this was 
the heading of it: “A bill to encourage rifle practice 
and promote a patriotic spirit among the citizens and 
youth of the United States.” How adroit! How 
subtle! 

Military ‘drill saves no nation. Patriotism has no 
essential connection with guns. The soldiers of peace 
are as brave and patriotic as the soldiers of war. 
Peace has her victories no less renowned than those 
of war. The patriotism we most need is the 
patriotism which fights evils in business and politics. 
The soldiers the country now calls for are the 
soldiers who dare to do right. The enemies we 
have most to fear are the enemies in our midst. 
Boys in our schools ought to be trained not to look 
at imaginary enemies far away, but at real foes at 
our doors. 


The Schools for the Nation 


America’s public schools are meant to -make 
citizens. From a conventional point’ of view this 
affirmation seems an idle thing to reassert so 
vehemently. Anybody who. still takes his idea of 
popular education in simplicity from the founders 
of the American school system will naturally answer: 
“Yes, but what’s the use of saying it?” 

Yet there is use in saying it, as the more alert may 
see, just because the present generation of public 
school educators have largely, and contemporary 
sociological critics of education have almost entirely, 


drifted off from the early American conception of the 
purpose of free schooling. And all seem blissfully 
unconscious that they are deserting—still less that 
they are losing—anything whatever. 

So it is high time to recall the underlying motive 
without which public education would never have 
been founded in the land—high time to vindicate 
that motive to this social-spirited age, which should 
know that the original ideal for the people’s schools 
is much more social than the utilitarian notions now 


crowding it out of place. 
* * * 


The trend today of nearly all State or municipal 
school systems is determined by the supposedly 
unquestionable principle that the children must be 
“taught what they will need after they get out of 
school.” Opinions differ in different communities 
about what pupils will “need” in after-life; some 
towns think it dancing and music; others carpentry 
and cooking. But all insist on being thus “practical” 
—with an eye either to commercial or to social suc- 
cess, according to local temper. 


The vice of this calculation is not at all in adding 


manual training and industrial features to the publie . 


school curriculum—they ought to be added wherever 


there is room for them—but in debasing the ideal of, 


the school from a public purpose large and social to 
a personal purpose small and selfish. 

The cry for “practical education” is, uncon- 
sciously, no doubt, but perilously, none the less, a ery 
for success-making schools in the place of nation- 
building schools—and that is simply one more guise 
for the ever-threatening usurpation of materialism 
where the hopes of the higher man and the nobler 
race demand idealism. 

Not what will make children successful in financial 
self-support, but what will make them stout upholders 
of a free government and a righteous social order, 
is the criterion by which wise directors of the public 


schools will entirely regulate their curriculum and — 


their spirit of instruction. 
x # & 


The republic can live only in and by citizens 
intellectually able to comprehend its problems. And 
the value of citizens to a free land is determined not 
by their skill in the use of their hands, but by their 
understanding and wisdom in the use of their 
brains. 

The public schools succeed, therefore, only when 
they teach their pupils to think intelligently, inde- 
pendently and morally for their country’s sake. 

To preserve in the schools this patriotie worth 
calls for steadfast resistance along the whole line to 
all private privilege theories of their function. 

Whatever the school can do, extra and incidental, 
to make young people better money-earners is well 
and good. But if in this respect the last becomes 
first—if culture of skill is put before culture of 
mind and soul—the inversion will ultimately spell 
disaster for the nation.—The Continent. 
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Chings of Interest Anwng Ourselves 


At the morning meeting, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the 28th ult., 
five persons were given a public reception into membership 
with Friends. These were young people ranging from seven- 
teen to twenty-three years of age. William Sayers, the pastor, 
preached a sermon appropriate to the occasion. 

ike % 


Clara M. Wells, of North Loup, Neb., is one of the ardent 
supporters of the Allen Jay Memorial. She has just published 
a new song with music, “The Land of Might Have Been.” 
She is selling it for 25 cents a copy, and gives one half of the 
proceeds, which is practically all of the profit, to the Allen 


Jay Memorial Fund. 
x * x 


A. Edward Kelsey, minister in Minneapolis, spent three 
weeks in the home of Hannah J. Bailey, at Winthrop Center, 
Maine, after New England Yearly Meeting. On his return 
he attended the Young Friends Assembly at Winona Lake, 
and Chicago Quarterly Meeting. His new address in Minne- 


apolis is 1800 Lyndale Avenue, South. 
x OK Ox 7 


Leanah Hobson has been unanimously called by the meet- 
ing at Mt. Airy, N. C., to remain in pastoral work another 
year. She has already served this meeting in this capacity 
for two years. Six new members were recently received by 
request. One man over fifty years old has been converted. 
The congregation is the largest in the town. The church 
is prospering, also the Bible School and Christian Endeavor. 

ea ; 


David Tatum, an aged veteran of the Cross, who is staying 
with his son in Joplin, Mo., passed his eighty-ninth birthday 
the 12th ult. He was remembered bountifully with cards, 
letters and telegrams from his numerous friends. Both he 
and his son and wife wish to gratefully acknowledge the 
receipt of these tokens of love and Christian fellowship. He 
is quite feeble, but joyfully and patiently awaiting the call 
of his blessed Master to his heavenly home. ‘Truly it can 
be said of him “he has kept the faith and fought a good fight.” 

ae ee) 


The following further particulars have been received from 
Denver concerning the tragedy in which two former Oska- 
loosa people lost their lives: P 

“M. Z. Kirk and wife, coming to Denver from their home, 
fourteen miles south, to spend the Fourth with friends in 
the suburbs of this city, attempted to cross a railroad track 
ahead of a light engine running thirty-five miles an hour. 
Their automobile, a new machine, stopped on the railroad 
track, the auto engine probably going dead. The locomotive 
struck broadside. Kirk was killed instantly, and his wife 
was carried a block in the wrecked auto lying on the pilot 
of the locomotive. She died in a few minutes. Every bone 
in her body was crushed. Experts say Kirk was unfamiliar 
with his machine and let the engine go dead. The engineer 
admits he was exceeding the speed limit, but says Kirk had 
plenty of time to cross. 

“Mr. Kirk was especially well known in Iowa, being a 
member of one of the pioneer families of Marshall county. 
His aged father, Nathan Kirk, still lives at Bangor. 

“Mr. Kirk was a native of Bangor and went to school in 
that county. He also taught school in the rural schools for 
a few years. He was a graduate of Penn College, Oskaloosa, 
and was prominent for several years in the work of the 
Friends Church in Iowa, serving the Iowa Yearly Meeting 


in an educational capacity. He madé a reputation for himself 
in geological work in the West, and for a few years was 
engaged in the publishing business, manufacturing a loose- 
leaf ledger which he invented. A few years ago he bought a 
ranch near Denver, and lived here during the summer, con- 
ducting a fish hatchery which was bringing him a good 
income. His winters were spent in Denver. 

“Mr. Kirk was born at Bangor, September 21, 1870, the 
youngest son of Nathan and the late Abigail Whitney Kirk. 
His marriage, at Denver, took place on July 29, 1899, his 
wife being Miss Linnie K. Myers, formerly of Oskaloosa. 
Mrs. Kirk was a native of McLean, Ill., where she was born 
September 22, 1870. The couple had one child, a daughter, 
Abigail, who was born August 13, 1906, and died eleven days 
later. It is beside this little one, in Fairmont cemetery, 
Denver, that the bodies of the parents are to rest.” 


* Correspondence 


To tHE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I wish to correct an error in information concerning the 
reduction in the Alaskan Mission Church membership. I see 
from “Notes on Yearly Meeting *Reports,” by Charles E. 
Tebbetts, in the issue of Second month 15, 1912, that some 
one has given him to understand that the reduction in the 
California Yearly Meeting statistics of Alaska is due to the 
fact that some of the natives were reported by workers of 
Everett, Washington, as members of that meeting and were 
not counted for California. 

I am very sorry that such an error should have gotten into 
print, as it is a mistake. During my service as superintendent 
of the work in Alaska the representatives of Friends from 
the Everett church have loyally supported this work as of 
California Yearly Meeting. No churches had been organized 
prior to my taking charge of the work in August, 1909, and 
every native in the whole district was considered a member 
of the Friends Church. ‘That made the count quite large. 
In the organization we found that there were many who 
were not eligible to membership with Friends for one reason 
or another. Our efforts have been to so organize our churches 
that to be a member of the Friends Church will be of real 
value to the individual and to the people. Our membership 
has not been reduced by membership being reported to Ever- 
ett, for the whole membership has been reported to California 
each year. 

While there is much of evil in this country for the native 
to face we feel that God is to be praised for the great things 
done for these people. 

Sincerely, 
W. H. Cox, Superintendent. 
Kotzebue, Alaska, Seventh month 1, 1912. 
x * x 
To tHE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I was greatly interested in reading Prof. Russell’s article 
entitled “The New Struggle for Liberty,’ in THe AMERICAN 
Frienp of Seventh month 25th. His diagnosis of the economic 
situation, so far as it goes is admirable, his illustrations apt. 

Perhaps Prof. Russell thought it not quite good policy 
to carry the discussion further in the limits of space at his 
disposal and perhaps also he was right. He almost recognizes 
the land question (in its broad sense) as the key to the 
situation and no doubt could have said a good deal as to 
a remedy if he had chosen to do so. 
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Tens of thousands, in our own country, amongst our best 
thinkers have already come to the conclusion, not only that 
the land question is the key to the situation, but that Henry 
George, in his book “Progress and Poverty,” has not only 
shown it to be the key, but has fitted the key to the lock. 
Great numbers in other countries’ are coming to the same 
conclusion—witness Canada, England, Germany, Australia 
and New Zealand. 

At the present stage of thought on this subject, I think 
it may fairly be said that no citizen who prides himself upon 
being even moderately informed or who presumes to discuss 
the great economic problem, can afford to be ignorant of 
the contents of this book, “Progress and Poverty.” It is 
taking such hold upon public thought (some for, some against) 


that it can no longer be ignored. Every reader of THE 
AMERICAN FRigeND should procure the book (a very satis- 
factory edition in paper can be had from “The Public” (book 
deportment) Chicago, for 30 cents, postpaid). 

While “Progress and Poverty” is well written and easily 
grasped by the thoughtful reader, one reading is not sufficient. 
It should be reread with time for thought between the lines. 

Knightstown, Ind. J. P. Epwarps. 


Bied ) 
Frazier.— At her home, near Richmond, Ind., Seventh 


month 28, 1912, Rachel S. Frazier, aged seventy-six years. 
The deceased was a member of Chester Monthly Meeting 


Eaucational Botex 


Friends Academy, Moorestown, N. J., is enlarging the 
school building this summer. The prospect for pupils the 
coming season is very encouraging. ‘The faculty of thirteen 
teachers will be the best in the history of the school. 
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On account of lack of financial assistance, Whittier Aca- 
demy, Salem, Iowa, was laid down one year ago. ‘The 
building and equipment has since been unused. A small debt 
had accumulated and tuitions were inadequate for expenses 


and payments on the debt. 
Pe ee 


Haverford College will open the new year with an endowed 
and equipped infirmary, costing about $30,000, the gift of 
John T. Morris, 67. A trained nurse will be regularly em- 
ployed and her services will be free to the students. Medical 
attendance, except in cases of long continued illness, will also 
be free. 

ee: 

George J. Welker was recently elected principal of Hesper 
Academy, Hesper, Kansas, for the year 1912-13. Prof. Welker 
held the same position last year and his re-election sis the 
result of a very successful year of teaching. The Academy 
will open Ninth month oth. The outlook is bright and a large 
number of students ar€ expected to be in attendance. 

HESS, Hk 


Vermilion Academy, Vermilion Grove, Ill., will «open the 
first Third-day in Ninth month with the following corps of 
teachers: Edith C. Shugart, principal and teacher of English 
and history; Bessie B. Pringle, teacher of German and Latin; 
H. Paul Kelsay, teacher of science and mathematics, and 
Vaga Dale, music. A new $12,000 addition has just been 


built to the old building. 
* ok x 


The past year’s work in Fairmount Academy, Fairmount, 
Ind., has perhaps been the most successful in the history of 
the institution. The total enrollment was 168. The remodeling 
of the plant and the erection of a handsome addition in I9II 
have given the school new life and the community a more 
active interest in it. Prospects for the future were never 


better. 
*k Ok Ok 


Central Academy, Plainfield, Ind., has had a very successful 
year, one of the best in its history. Prof. E. T. Albertson, 
after having served the Academy for five years as principal, 
has resigned to accept the position as head of the Biblical 
Department in Whittier College. 

Prof. A. R. Hall has been selected as the new principal. 


The conditions are such that next year bids fair to be a good 
year. 
kk 
Of the students who graduated from Earlham College 
during the past five years or left the college without finishing 
their course, twenty-five are now ministers, nine missionaries, 
five “are engaged in Y. M. or Y. W. C. A. work, and five 
are devoted to other Christian work. Several others bid 
fair to enter Christian work when they have completed their 
education. 
xk Te 
Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro, Me., closed a successful 
year Sixth month 13th. New England Yearly Meeting was 
held at the school immediately following. A large number 
of Friends were in attendance. Vincent D. Nicholson is now 
in the field soliciting for the hundred thousand endowment 
fund. He is meeting with a kind reception and is making 
fair progress. Sixth month 30, 1913, has been set for the 
finish of the campaign. 
x 2k 
The domestic science kitchen and dining room at Earlham 
College, ind., formerly on the third floor of Earlham Hall, 
are being installed in the basement of Parry Hall this summer. 
The hospital formerly on the third floor of Earlham Hall 
and the hospital on the third floor of Bundy Hall, will be 
located on the fourth floor of Earlham Hall. By these means 
Earlham College can accommodate some twenty-five or thirty 
additional students in the dormitories the coming year. 
eo wee 
Whittier College, California, is making some useful 
improvements in the girl’s cottage and in the chemical labora- 
tory. The raising of $7,500 in a few minutes in California 
Yearly Meeting for the aid of Whittier College, shows the 
estimate the Friends of California have of the “College. 
Prof. E. T. Albertson, late of Central Academy, Plain- 
field, Ind., will add much to the Biblical and Christian work 
of Whittier College. The prospect for a large attendance 
was never better. 
ey 
The Germantown Friends School, Germantown, Pa., will 
re-open in Ninth month with the largest enrollment in its 
history, and with a faculty of thirty-one experienced teachers. 
Repairs and improvements are under way that will give 
improved facilities for sloyd work and will still further 
enlarge the primary department, which is now most con- 
veniently arranged and housed. The college preparatory 
work of the school continues to grow in importance and the 
pupils made good records this year in their examinations. 


X 


THe TOte. | 


Near Los Angeles and the sea. 


these ideals. 
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Trolley service to Los Angeles and the sea every few minutes. 
land of oranges, lemons, walnuts, and deciduous fruits and vegetables of almost every kind, the year round. 
a beautiful city of homes, schools, and churches, with no saloons. 

College atmosphere is pure and invigorating. College ideals high and practical, and the spiritual tone true to 


WHITTIER COLLEGE, Whittier, California 


iy! 


In the far-famed 
In 
Ideal location and environment for a college. 


A Faculty strong in scholarship and Christian character, and rich in experience. Three well-equipped Laboratories, 
good working Library, fine athletic grounds and beautiful campus. 
Social life ideal.. Special attention to Biblical and Christian work, with full courses in these. 

A year in southern California, with excellent educational advantages, is worth many times its cost. 
ments for admission to freshman class equal to the University. All our work is accredited. 

Next school year opens September 1oth. Ask for literature and information. 


Well-equipped dormitories for boys and girls. 

Require- 

Address the President, 
THOMAS NEWLIN. 


Fowler Academy, Fowler, Kansas, had an enrollment last 
year of sixty-one. 
is enthusiastic and not only the: town, but the counties adjoin- 
ing-are giving it their hearty support. Several improvements 
are being planned and steps are being taken to put the 
academy on a substantial basis. The prospect is very good 
and there are many encouraging things—among them, united 
effort, excellent faculty, the biggest wheat crop western 
Kansas has ever seen, and a fine class of students. 

* * x 

Pacific College, Newberg, Ore., is assured of a decided 
increase in attendance for next year. 
and matron of large experience [Mr.] and [Mrs.] Meyers, 
have been chosen to have charge of the dormitory for the 
coming year. Further enlargement has been made in the 
faculty for 1912-13, Russell Lewis, a graduate of Pacific and 
Penn and a post-graduate student of the University of Cali- 
fornia, taking the place of assistant professor of philosphy, 
and Herbert R. York becoming an instructor in the academy. 
The campaign for $100,000 additional endowment is progres- 
sing satisfactorily. The school will open Ninth month 23d. 

et Pot. 

Bloomingdale Academy, Bloomingdale, Ind., has now the 
use of a farm rent-free, for demonstration purposes. This 
is due to the interest of the instructor in Biology in Ypsilanti 
College in the rural problem. This generous action on the 
part of [Miss] Phelps, together with the gift of $3,000 from 
[Mrs.] Emmons Blaine, have made possible the carrying 
out of the plans made two years ago. [Mr.] and [Mrs.] 
Hill are now both members of the faculty of Bethany College, 
West Va., as heads of the departments of Agriculture and 
of History, respectively. J. M. Hover, the instructor in 
science, has been elected principal for a period of five years. 


: 


After such a successful year every one | 


A new superintendent | 


He is a graduate of Ypsilanti Normal College, and an instruc~ 
tor during the summer term. 
2 F2eS 

The “twentieth year” has witnessed greater blessings from 
God upon the work of the Cleveland Bible Institute than 
any previous period of its history. ‘To see 150 consecrated 
young people devoting their splendid talents to the great 
work of spreading the Gospel, was indeed an inspiring sight. 
A class of twenty-four were graduated this year, which is the 
largest in the history of the institution. An extension and 
publishing department has been opened in connection with 
the work the past year. The children’s country training home 
at Amherst, Ohio, has also been added. The managers look 
forward to the work of the coming year however with expec- 
tation of even greater things than these. As the present 
accommodations are no longer adequate to meet the growing 
need, plans for the extension and remodeling of the buildings 
are now nearly completed and the work will doubtless be 
done early in the school year. 

* x Ox 


Friends Select School, the long established school for boys 
and girls, under the joint care of the three monthly meetings 
of the city of Philadelphia, will re-open on Ninth month 16th. 

The new appointments for next year are: Ruby Davis, a 
graduate of Earlham and for several years a teacher at 
Westtown Boarding School, to teach German and Scripture; 
Wm. D. Hartshorne, Jr., Sandy Spring, Md., A. B.and A. M., 
Haverford College, to teach history and French and assist 
with athletics; Marie G. Hussey, of Portland, Me., a graduate 
of the Borton Normal School of Gymnastics and for several 
years instructor in physical training at Drexel Institute, to 
be director of physical training for girls. 

During the past year important additions and improvements 
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Nebraska Central College 


Soe Preparatory Department and School of Art. 

Domestic Science elective in any of the College courses. 

An active interest in International Peace and Missions, also 
special welcome to students from foreign lands. : 
A faculty who appreciate the personal friendship of students. 

A growing Library, the nucleus of a Museum, an Administration 
Building, Hord Agricultural Hall with gymnasium, and two dormi- 
Large campus; athletics encouraged ; a coach for men. 

A liberal education without extravagance. 


Controlled by Nebraska Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. Offers the following courses: 


Agriculture 

Christian Workers Training 
Classic 

Science 

Philosophy tories. 
Music 


CENTRAL CITY 
NEBRASKA 


LocaTIon : Midway Station (on main line Union Pacific Railroad) between the Altantic and Pacific. 


Write for Catalogue. 


F. W. PERISHO, Acting President 


have been made to the playground, which the school is proud 
of, as the most extensive and best equipped school play-ground 
in the city. This school has also a manual training course 
and equipment which rank it at the head in this department 
among the private schools of its class in the city. 

ae TOR 

The prospects for Penn College for the coming academic 
year are very promising, and an increased enrollment is 
assured. Much improvement in the college equipment is being 
made. Several new courses are being added to the curriculum. 

The new Auditorium is proving its value by the accommo- 
dation of large audiences at the various services held in it. 
It is making the college the civic and social center of the 
entire community. 

The new yearly meeting house is assured, and will be in 
process of erection by the time yearly meeting is in session. 

The Summer School just closing has been of a good char- 
acter, and well attended. 

There are evidences from all sources that the college is 
coming to be very serviceable to the Church, and that it is 
filling its place as an educational institution in the State. 
Only slight changes will occur in the faculty for the coming 
year. It is possible, owing to the increased income, to retain 
professors from year to year. 

x oe Ox 

During the past year Bryn Mawr College has received the 
following gifts: By the will of one of its graduates, Carola 
Woerishoffer, a bequest of $750,000, which has been added 
to permanent endowment; from the Class of 1905, $25,000 for 
a college infirmary; from Alexander Simpson, Jr., in memory 
of Frences Mation Simpson, of the Class of 1906, $20,000 
for scholarships; for a scholarship in memory of Anna Hallo- 
well, of Philadelphia, $5,000. _ 


The Phebe Anna Thorne graduate school of education, with 
a practice high school, will open in the autumn of IOT3. “iste 
Kate Gordon, associate professor of education, head of the 
new school, will spend next year in studying the schools -of 
education in England, France, Germany and this country. 

The applications for admissions for next year greatly exceed 
the accommodations and students who applied several years 
ago cannot obtain admission. 

New courses in classical archaeology, modern art, history 
and applied economics will be given and as a result fifteen 
new groups leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts have 
been added to the forty group combinations already permitted. 

* Ok OK 

The Oakwood Seminary, Union Springs, N. Y., has had 
another prosperous and successful year. The graduating class 
numbering fifteen was the largest since 1880. Twenty-seven 
Oakwoodites were in attendancé at higher institutions during 
the past year. Principal Walter H. Wood, is expected to 
continue at the head of he school, and the other eleven mem- 
bers of the faculty staff remain the same with two exceptions: 
Anna J. Maris, A.B., of Paoli, Ind., is to be preceptress and 
teacher of Latin, and Leana Woody, A.B.; of New Orleans; 
La., is to be teacher of music and expression. During the 
past year, the old scholars and other Friends of the school 
provided the necessary equipment for a home economics 
course in foods and housekeeping, which is much appreciated 
and gladly utilized. They also contributed generously toward 
wiping out the balance of the debt incurred in recent years 
for new lighting and heating equipment. The spirit of 
enthusiasm for Oakwood and loyalty to its interests, which 
have been manifested by old scholars and by New York Yearly 
Meeting, would seem to indicate for the school a certain 
future of greater usefulness. 
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FARLHAM RICHMOND 
| COLLEGE INDIANA 


EARLHAM COLLEGE 


The Earlham faculty for next year consists of thirty members, of 
whom nineteen are Professors and eleven are Instructors. These teachers 
are carefully chosen, not only with reference to scholarship, but with 
reference to personal habits, moral character and religious life. As a result 
the college has an ‘“‘atmosphere’’ of unusual quality. 

The material equipment, already of high order, is being improved this 
summer. The College will be better ablé to accommodate its students next 
year than ever before. We especially invite young Friends to enroll as 
students. They will meet here the largest group of Friends of college 
grade to be found anywhere in the world, and they will get a new vision 
of the church’s possibilities and power. 

The Fall Term opens September 30th. 

For information address 
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FRIENDS 
| UNIVERSITY 


ONE of the Accredited Colleges of Kansas. 

recognition, under the laws of the State, it is nece ary for a 
college to establish and maintain courses as comprehensive as 
those of the State University, and to have the facilities or equally 
strong and efficient work. This recognition gives the 
opportunity to secure State Teachers’ Certificates upon the com- 
pletion of their College courses, and also admits them unconditionally 


to the State University for graduate work. 


THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES offers 
a variety of courses, carefully selected so as to meet the needs of 
students in preparation for life work as well as for specialization in 


advanced work. 


To obtain this 


udents the 


THE BIBLICAL SCHOOL is positively evangelical in its teaching, offers courses for comprehensive Bible study and intends to meet 


the needs of the Church in providing opportunities for preparation for the important lines of Christian work. 
EDUCATIONAL, MUSICAL, COMMERCIAL AND ACADEMY DEPARTMENTS are maintained. 


The University is located within easy reach of the city, thus bringing those students who wish to obtain work, as a means of helping to defray 
expenses, into close touch with the business centers . 


The social, moral and religious atmosphere in and about the College tends toward the development of strong Christian character. 


Mild and healthful climate, a rapidly growing city of 60,000 people, without saloons, and the vast expanse of wonderfully productive 
land, together with the educational advantages, make Wichita and the Arkansas Valley a very attractive place for residence. For catalog 


and other literature 


Address the President, FRIENDS UNIVERSITY, WICHITA, KAN. 


Hhe International Bible School Lesson 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON VIII. 


EIGHTH MONTH 25, IQI2. 


THE VISIT TO NAZARETH. 
LUKE 4: 16-30. 
GotpEN Trxt.—He came unto his own, and they that were 


his own received him not. 


John 1:-11. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Eighth month 19th. Visit to Nazareth. Luke 


4: 16-30. 


Third-day. Herald of good tidings. Isa. 61: 1-9. 
Fourth-day. Perils of God’s messengers. Jer. 26: 16-24. 
Fifth-day. God’s care for his messengers. Acts 5: 17-32. 


Sixth-day. 

Seventh-day. 
19-34. 

First-day. 


Time.—Probably early in A. D. 29. 
Place—Nazareth in Galilee. 


Parallel Accounts—While there are 
differences, chiefly omissions, Matthew 
13: 53-58; Mark 6: 1-6, seem to be 
accounts of the same visit. 

Whether Luke’s narrative refers to 
the visit to Nazareth described in Matt. 
13 and Mark 6, cannot be determined 
absolutely. In putting the visit imme- 
diately after the emptation, Luke 
omits all that which is mentioned in 
Matthew 4: 12-23. See also John 3:13. 
The time omitted may have been as long 
as fourteen months. ‘The story of the 
lesson simply from a literary point of 
view is admirably told. 


16. “Nazareth.” Apparently Jesus 
came to it in the course of His tour 


Boldness of Peter and John. 
Deliverance of Paul and Silas. ~ Acts 16: 


Security of the trustful man, 


Actse4o13=27° 


Psa; 01. 


of preaching. “Where he had _ been 
brought up..-Matt) 25) 22) 23) uke: 
39. “As his custom was.” He was 
careful to fulfil the outward duties. 
“The synagogue.” Implying there was 
but one in Nazareth. “Stood up for 
to read.” It was customary for the 
“ruler of the synagogue” to invite visi- 
tors to take part in the service (Acts 
13:15). The reading consisted of pas- 
sages of the Law and Prophets. ‘There 
was a regular lectionary. “Stood up.” 
The Jewish rabbi stood to read, and 
sat to expound. 

17. “Found the place.” Probably the 
regular lesson for the day. If this was 
so, it would make the application even 
more striking. The passage is Isaiah 
61: I, 2 as given in the Septuagint and 
somewhat modified. “Opened the book.” 


Literally, “unrolled the roll.” There 
can be no question that it was a roll 
probably on two rollers. The reader 
unwound with one hand and wound up 
with the other as he read. 

18. The words apply wonderfully to 
Christ. “The Spirit of the Lord.” 
Luke is fond of emphasizing the Spirit. 
The name Holy Spirit is mentioned 
fifty-four times in Luke, in Mark four 
times, in Matthew five times. 

19. “Acceptable year.” In Isaiah the 
reference is doubtless first to the year 
of Jubilee (Ley. 25: 8-10), then to the 
coming of the Messiah—the era of the 
Messiah. 

20.° “Closed the book.” Literally 
rolled up the volume. “Gave it back to 
the attendant.” R. V. Apparently the 
lesson was not completed. He stopped 
short of the end of the selection. The 
“attendant,” “chazzan,’ was not a 
“minister” in the modern sense, as the 
Authorized Version may imply, but 
simply an attendant who had charge 
of the rolls or volumes used in the 
synagocue services. “Fastened on him.” 
Probably. on account of his reputation 
as a teacher, possibly on account of his 
stopping short, or both. 

21. “This day.” Applying the words 
of the prophet to himself. The “year 
of Jubilee in its true sense, the era of 
the Messiah has come.” 

22. “Words of Grace,” R. V. ‘They 
could hardly believe that the young man 
whom some of them had known from 
boyhood could speak in the way he was 
speaking. “Is not this Joseph’s son?” 
Matthew (13: 54-57) gives the words 
more fully. 


(Continued on page 530.) 
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Havertord Colleée 


IS SITUATED IN A BEAUTIFUL SUBURB OF PHILADELPHIA 
ON A TRACT OF TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE ACRES 


_ 


BOUT sixty of these were laid out seventy-five years ago as a park for the new College. They 
have been improved since then, and now supply every facility for healthful retirement and 
recreation. Cricket, foot-ball, tennis and skating are the out-door sports for the students. On 
this tract there are (a) Founders’ Hall, opened in 1833, now containing the scientific laboratories 
and, in a new wing, the College Dining Hall; (b) the Library, containing 60,000 books, and ample 

}@@8428| space for reading and study, with 273 periodicals and many pamphlets; it is open all day for 

- free use; (c) Barclay Hall, a dormitory for 80 students, opened in 1877; (d) Chase Hall for reci- 
tations ; (e) Whitall Hall, for mechanical work and draughting; (f) the Observatory, with two equatorials and 
a full line of minor instruments ; (g) Lloyd Hall, a dormitory ; (h) the Gymnasium, a building costing $50,000, 
and containing a main room 60 x 90 feet, swimming pool, bowling alleys, reading room and trophy room; (i) 
Roberts Hall, containing college offices, an auditorium seating 1000 persons, and fireproof rooms to house the 
valuable autograph collection of the late Charles Roberts; (j) Merion Hall, a dormitory accommodating 37 stu- 
dents; (k) the new power plant; (1) the hall for the Haverford Union; (m) a Chemical building; (n) an Infirmary. 


The Faculty contains the following, all men of learning and experience : 
ISAAC SHARPLESS, Se.D., LL.D., L.H.D., President, 
and Professor of Ethics. 

ALLEN C. THOMAS, A.M., Librarian, 


LYMAN BEECHER HALL, Ph.D., 
John Farnum Professor of Chemistry. 


FRANCIS B. GUMMERE, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., 
Professor of English Literature. 


HENRY SHERRING PRATT, Ph.D., 
David Scull Professor of Biology. 


JAMES A. BABBITT, M.D., 


LEGH WILBER REID, Pbh.D., 
Professor of Mathematics. 


WILLIAM WILSON BAKER, Pbh.D., 
Associate Professor of Greek. 


FREDERICK PALMER, Jr., A.M., Dean, 
and Associate Professor of Physics. 


LEON H, RITTENHOUSE, M.E., 
Associate Professor of Mechanics and Electricity. 


RICHARD MOTT GUMMERE, Ph.D., 


Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education. 
RUFUS M. JONES, A.M., Litt.D., 
Professor of Philosophy. 

OSCAR MARSHALL CHASE, S.M., Registrar, 
and Instructor in Drawing. 
ALBERT S. BOLLES, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Lecturer on Commercial Law and Banking. 
DON C. BARRETT, Ph.D., 

Professor of Economics, 


ALBERT ELMER HANCOCK, Ph.D., 
Professor of English. 


Associate Professor of Latin. 
THOMAS K. BROWN, Jr., A.M., 
Instructor in German. 

A. GUY H. SPIERS, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
RAYNER W. KELSEY, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of History. 
ALBERT H. WILSON, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Mathematics. 


HENRY J. CADBURY, A.M., 
Instructor in the Bible. 


The annual cost of maintaining this Faculty is over $55,000. The College has a productive endowment 
apert from real estate, of $1,600,000. The charges, including board, room rent and tuition, are as follows : 
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Board for all students is the same, irrespective of the position of the room. Scholarships, ranging from 
$100 to $300 and partly won in open competition, may reduce the above expenses. 


Haverford is especially a Friends’ College, though one-half of its students are members of other denomi- 
nations, received on equal footing. Its managers desire to make it a headquarters for Quaker scholarship 
and ideals, and invite the co-operation of all favorable to this conception. 


For Catalogue and other Information, address the President, Haverford, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 528.) 


23. .“This parable, Physician heal 
thyself.” R. V. Parable here is used 
in the sense of an illustration implying 
a comparison. What the force of this 
illustration is, has been much discussed. 
Perhaps it is equivalent to “Prove thy 
claim to be the Messiah by exhibiting 
to us such mighty works as thou art 
reported to have done in Capernaum.” 

24. “No prophet is acceptable in his 
own country.” Those who have been 
familiar with a prophet in his daily life 
are slow to realize that he is prophet. 
The same idea is expressed in the say- 
ing, “No man is a hero to his valet.” 


25, 27. “But I am like the prophets 
not only in the treatment which [ re- 
ceive from my own people, but also in 
my principles of action.” He now gives 
examples, of course, familiar to his 
hearers. God uses miracles but sparingly 
and then in connection with persons of 
adequate faith and need. He does not 
perform miracles, like a magician, in 
order to make a person believe or to 
convince by strange means; certainly 
never to convince a hostile crowd. 


28. At last they see the point of his 
illustrations. “They were compared to 
those Jews who were judged less worthy 
of Divine benefits than the heathen.” 
Compare-Acts_ 132840, 5040225, 21, 22. 


HOW MANY OF US 


FAIL TO SELECT FOOD NATURE DEMANDS TO 
WARD OFF AILMENTS? 


A Ky. lady speaking about food, says: 
“IT was accustomed to eating all kinds of 
ordinary food until, for some reason, in- 
digestion and nervous prostration set in. 

“After I had run down seriously my 
attention was called to the necessity of 
some change in my diet, and I discon- 
tinued my ordinary breakfast and began 
using Grape-Nuts with a good quantity 
of rich cream. 

“In a few days my condition changed 
in a remarkable way, and I began to 
have a strength that I had never been 
possessed of before, a vigor of body and 
a poise of mind that amazed me. lt was 
entirely new in my experience. 

“My former attacks of indigestion had 
been accompanied by heat flashes, and 
many times my condition was distressing 
with blind spells of dizziness, rush of 
blood to the head and neuralgic pains in 
the chest. 

“Since using Grape-Nuts alone for 
breakfast I have been free from these 
troubles, except at times when I have 
indulged in rich, greasy foods in quan- 
tity, then I would be warned by a pain 
under the left shoulder blade, and unless 
I heeded the warning the old trouble 
would come back, but when I finally got 
to know .where these troubles originated 
I returned to my Grape-Nuts and cream 
and the pain and disturbances left very 
quickly. 

“T am now in prime health as a result 
of my use of Grape-Nuts.” Name given 
by. Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears froin time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full, of human 
interest. 
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a Splendid Climate 
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A Thorough Christian Education at a Minimum Cost 
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ACADEMY 


29. “Brow of the hill.” This hill is 
still there; it is a limestone cliff thirty 
or forty feet high. The town was on 
the hill, but not on the brow. The 
Greek is clear, the translation is vague. 
In modern terms, they wished to lynch 
Jesus. 

30. The account does not necessarily 
imply miraculous means of escape. His 


manner, His look may have been sufh- | 


cient to deter. Compare John 7: 45, 46; 
18: 6: Athanasius, the great church 
father, once overawed the soldiers who 
came to take him. To use a miracle for 
His own preservation seems out of 
keeping with the life and teaching of 
Jesus. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH 25, 1912. 


MISSIONARY PROGRESS IN 
SOUTH AMERICA AND 
THE ISLANDS. 

Acts 16: 16-34. 
READINGS FOR THE WEEK BEGINNING 
EIGHTH MONTH IQTH. 


Religious opposition. Acts 4: 1-4. 
Commercial opposition. Acts 19: 23-29. 
A kind reception. Acts 28: I-10. 
Hungry souls. Acts 10: 31-35. 
Superstition overthrown. Gal. 5: 1-7. 
The need of prayer. Eph. 6: 18-23. 


What difficulties have to be overcome 
“in these lands? 

How does truth overcome error? 

What are our obligations to help? 


POINTERS. 


The latest book on South America 
written from the missionary standpoint 
is Robert Speer’s South American Prob- 
lems, published by The Student Volun- 
teer Movement, New York, in cloth for 
75 cents. In this work Robert Speer 
states the situation fairly and defines the 
Christian obligation which it involves. 
He finds the religion, though nominally 
Roman Catholic, yet less Christian in 


doctrine and rights than Japanese 
Buddhism, and concludes: “Our propa- 
ganda must be carried on on the basis 
of these facts—namely, the conditions 
of need in Latin America which un- 
answerable evidence can establish. 


“ 


1. First of all we must set forth 
these conditions and prove them by evi- 
dence which cannot be gainsaid. When- 
ever evidence creeps into our presenta- 
tion which can be gainsaid or disputed, 
we are in danger of damaging the case 
which must be made. Such faulty evi- 
dence cannot invalidate the sound evi- 
dence, but it diverts attention and it 
compromises the argitment. It is no 
easy matter to be faultless here when 
we review all the testimony which is 
current. But we must take pains to be 
absolutely accurate, and then we must 
speak out unflinchingly the facts which 
demand attention and which dare not be 
obscured. 


“5 We must challenge the conscience 
of Great Britain and America. The 
South American Journal states that 
Great Britain has £555,142,041 capital 
invested in South America, and that her 
dividends from this investment in 1909 
were £25,437,030. ‘That is more each 
month than the total expenditure on 
evangelical missions in South America 
in a hundred years. Can a nation con- 
scientiously do such a thing as this, 
draw a stream of national wealth from 
these lands and contribute to them no 
moral or spiritual treasure, or next to 
none? 

“3. We must temperately but firmly 
dispute the position, that the whole 
Church is facing the whole world task, 
or is entitled to claim the divine re- 
sources available for a world enterprise 
alone, if it excludes from its view the 
need and appeal of Latin America, or 
fails to offer all the help which Chris- 
tian sympathy and service can give to 
the warm-hearted, generous people 
wrestling with great problems beneath 
the stars of the far Southern skies.” 


15, 1912.] 
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Some quiet scholar flung his gauntlet down 


Heroism 


’T was said, “When roll of drum and battle’s roar 


Shall cease upon the earth, O, then no more 
The deed, the race, the heroes in the land.” 
But scarce that word was breathed when one small hand 
Lifted victorious o’er a giant wrong 
That had its victims crushed through ages long; 
Some woman set her pale and quivering face, 
Firm as a rock, against a man’s disgrace; 
A little child suffered in silence lest 
His savage pain should wound a mother‘s breast; 

’ 
And risked, in Truth’s great name, the synod’s frown, 
A. civic hero, in the calm realm of Jaws, 
Did that which suddenly drew a world’s applause; 
And one to the pest his lithe young body gave 
That he a thousand thousand lives might save. 


—Richard Watson Gilder. 
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Dhe International Bible School Lesson 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON IX. 


NINTH MONTH I, I9QI2. 


DEATH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST: 


(Temperance Lesson). 


MarK 6: 


14-20. 


GoLpEN Trex?.—Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 


thee a crown of life. 
DAILY READING 
Second-day, 
Mark 6: 14-29. 
Third-day. 
Fourth-day. 
Fifth-day. 
Sixth-day. 
Seventh-day. 
First-day. 


Time.—Early spring, A. D. 29 

Place.—The fortress of Machaerus east 
of the northern part of the Dead Sea. 

Parallel Passages.—Matt. 14: I-12; 
Luke 9: 7-93 3: I9, 20. 

We have already studied the character 
of John the Baptist in the lesson for 
Sixth month 16th, and in the present 
lesson we read about the end of that 
most remarkable man. Nothing is said 
in the Gospels of where the prison was 
in which the death took place, but we 
learn from the Jewish historian Josephus 
that it was at Machaerus, a fortress east 
of the Dead Sea. 

Built about the time of the Maccabees, 
it was fortified by Herod the Great, 
who made it one of his residences. He 
left it to Herod Antipas, the Herod of 
the lesson. The fortress was destroyed 
by the Romans, A. D. 72. Its ruins 
are still in existence. The site is 3,800 
feet above the Dead Sea and there is a 
magnificent view across the sea. 

Herod Antipas was one of the sons 
of Herod the Great. He had inherited 
Galilee and Perea. He was the worst 
of Herod’s sons. 


14. It is not at all strange that Herod 
had not heard of Jesus, for in the first 
place he was often absent from his 
tetrarchy, and secondly, he would not 
pay attention to religious matters unless 
they in some way interfered with him. 
Though John had not performed mir- 
acles in his life, if he rose from the 
dead it would seem no strange thing. 


15. “Elijah.” He was expected to 


appear before the Messiah. “It is a 
prophet, even as one of the prophets.” 
R. V. That is, a new prophet in whom 


the old line of the prophets has been 
restored. 

16. Herod’s statement would seem to 
have been prompted by a guilty con- 
science. 

18. It is hard to realize the actual 
condition of affairs in regard to the 
family of the Herods, and probably of 
other eastern monarchs. Herod Antipas, 


Philip, and Aristobulus, the father of 
Herodias, were all half-brothers. He- 
rodias first married her  half-uncle, 


Philip, then deserted him and married 
Herod, who was also her half-uncle. 
The reason of John’s statement is not 
stated, but it was probably because 
Philip was alive, and so was Herod’s 
wife. \It was doubly wrong. 

19. “And Herodias set herself against 
him, and desired to kill him.” R. V. 


Rev. 2: 
S FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Eighth month 26th. 


Blighting effects of revelry. 
Feasting and folly. 
A faithful minister. 
Greatness of John the Baptist. 
Faithfulness unto death. 
Reward of faithfulness. 


10. 


Death of the Baptist. 


Isa. 28: 1-28. 
Dan. 5: I-9. 
Amos 7: 10-17. 
Luke 7: 18-28. 
Hebietie 2 stenre: 
II Tim. 4: 1-8. 


Her grudge was so great that his im- 
prisonment was not enough. 

20. “Feared John, knowing he was a 
righteous man, and a holy, and kept him 


safe.” R.V. He was afraid to do John 
bodily injury. “He was much _ per- 
plexed.” R. V. He was in a dilemma; 


he knew he ought to release John, and 
yet he wished to please Herodias and 
dared not break with her. “Heard him 
gladly.” John seems to have had a 
fascination for Herod. 

21. “A convenient day.” Herodias 
bided her time, watching for an oppor- 
tunity. “Chief estates.” Chief men. 

22, 22. “The daughter of Herodias 
herself,” is the literal translation. Her 
name was Salome. The dancers at such 
banquets were usually professionals ; that 
the daughter of Herodias should be the 
performer was strange and degrading. 
From Greek and Roman sources we 
know that these dances were lascivious, 
and voluptuous. No women, other than 
the dancers, were present. That Herod 
should have made such a promise im- 
plies that he had lost his self-control 
and probably was semi-intoxicated. 

24, 25. The whole affair was evidently 
planned by MHerodias; whether the 
daughter knew all the plan cannot be 
told from the narrative. But she prob- 
ably did not. 


“Straightway with haste.’ Before 
Herod could change his mind or try to 
escape from his oath. “By and _ by.” 
Old English for “immediately,” or 
“forthwith.” “Charger.’ Old English 
for platter or dish. 

26. “Exceeding sorry.” Not really 
penitent, but sorry to be so caught; 
sorry to put John to death. Probably 
“vexed” would come nearer to the 
meaning. ‘‘For the sake of his oaths.” 
RE Ve Probably he had done a good 
deal of swearing. “And .of them.” 
Those who had heard him. ‘He would 
rot reject her.” He would rather com- 
mit murder than break his oath. What 
a mistaken view! It is an example of 
so-called “honor,” and fear of ridicule 
by his companions. 


27. “Sent forth a soldier of his 
guard.” R. V. “Commanded to bring 
his head.” R. V. Possibly the very 


short, sharp words of Herod himself. 

- 29. The tomb probably was near 

Macherus, but no one knows where. 

Matthew adds, in his account, that then 

“they went and told Jesus.” (14:12). 
Norre.—There are still “persons who 

regard a breach of etiquette as worse 


than a breach of the decalogue,” who 
feel that it is worse to break a promise 
than to commit sin, that to keep silent 
is better than to tell of a serious sin, 
or wrong. 

It may be said, first, that no one has 
a right to make a sinful promise: for 
instance a promise to help commit a 
robbery is not binding, or to maltreat 
another, or to do many other things. 
Bad promises are better broken than 
kept. It is not so great a sin to break 
a wrong promise as it is to keep the 
promise. fhe true way is to avoid 
making promises without due consider- 
ation of what they involve. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH I, I9Q12. 


THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. 
IX.—HOPEFULNESS. 


Rom. 5: 1-5; 8: 24-28. 
(Consecration Meeting.) 
READINGS FOR THE WEEK BEGINNING 
EIGHTH MONTH 20TH. 
II.—Hope’s ancestry. Rom. 5: 1-5. 
Ill.—Faith and hope. Rom. 4: 16-22. 
IV.—The glorious hope. Tit. 2: 


II-I4. 
V.—Love’s hopefulness. I Cor. 13: 
4-7. 
ViI—Hope’s comfort. I Thess. 4: 
13-18. 


VII.—The living hope. I Pet. 1; 1-5. 
How does hope make men strong? 
How can we get the hope habit? 
What kind of a foundation should 
hope have? 
POINTERS. 


Without hope life is a burden—with 
hope life is a joy. 
Kok Ok 
Hope is the window through which 
we look out to a larger and _ better 
future. 
OK eR 
Nothing is more fatal to hopefulness 
than the harboring: of: conscious sin. 


Hope that is Seine: in truth grows 
stronger with the years: but if it rests 
on error it weakens with age. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Hope is the only good which is com- 
mon to all men.—Thales. 
* *k x 


From the lowest depth, there is a 
path to the loftiest height—Carlisle. 
x *k x 


All things are possible to him who 
believes; they are less difficult to him 
that hopes; they are more easy to him 
who loves, and still more easy to him 
who perseveres in the practice of these 
three virtues—Brother Lawrence. 

* Ok Ok 

Gather up, therefore, all thy sins—old 
wrongs, old hatreds, burning angers, 
memories of men’s treachery ; stuff them 
into a bag and heave them into the gulf 
of oblivion. Your life is not in the past, 
but in the future. “We are saved by 
hope.” —Newell Dwight Hillis. 

* Ok Ok 

It is not a matter of indifference 
whether we are hopeful or not. It is 
a part of a really Christian way of look- 
ing at things, although many good people 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 
VoL XIX. 


That Which is Spiritual 


There are few words that get more abused than 
this noble word “spiritual.” 
of different meanings. 


It is used with a score 
As soon as a person explains 
what he means by a “spiritual”? sermon or a “spir- 
itual” meeting, or a “spiritual” article, or a 
“spiritual” anything, he reveals thereby his whole 
type of religion. ‘Yes,’ some one will say, “it was 
‘a good sermon, it was packed full of thought and it 
was very eloquent, but it lacked ‘spirituality,’ ” or, 
again, someone will remark, ‘‘he writes very well 
indeed ; his article is rich in good ideas; he thinks all 
round his subject and makes his point perfectly 
clear 


but he just isn’t ‘spiritual’. To one person 
nothing is “spiritual” unless it deeply moves the 
emotions, arouses intense enthusiasm, calls forth 
loud ‘‘amens,” stirs the blood with thrills and throbs. 
To another the “spiritual exercise” produces a deep 
calm and manifests itself by perfect quiet and 
serenity. .The more “spiritual” a meeting is, for 
this latter person, the deeper the hush and the less 
outward sign of emotion. 

It was St. Paul who first taught us to use the 
word, and it may be well to go back and see what 
he means by “that which is spiritual.” He always 
means by it something perfectly clear and definite. 
He means the formation of an inward life which 
is no longer under the control of natural impulse, 
or selfish desire, or earthly wisdom, but is influenced, 


The 
person who lives above the flesh and its demands and 


impelled and directed by the Divine Spirit. 


has within himself a temple-place where God holds 
sway and is at home in the inner center of the life— 
that is a spiritual person. “That is not first which 
is spiritual,’ Paul says. We all begin life on the 
lower level. We live by instinct and are controlled 
by aims that end in self and that fit our narrow 


‘ 


desires. That which is “natural’’ comes first in order 


of time, and “afterward that which is spiritual.” 
; | 


» “a new 


It is in Paul’s teaching, “a new creation, 
formation,” “the renewing of the inward man,” the 
formation of an inner life, no longer after the flesh, 
but after the spirit, and this inner spiritual self— 


formed by the Divine Spirit—is the immortal, the 
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the midst of the world. 


HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 


No. 34 


imperishable, part in man—it abides when the 
perishing tabernacle of flesh dissolves. To be fleshly- 
minded is thus death; to be spiritually-minded is 
life and peace. 

We shall do well, I think, to hold fast to this great 
conception of the apostle’s and to see to it that a 
spiritual nature, a spiritual self, is formed within 
us, so that we are no longer the mere creatures of 
impulse and desire, that we have within our inmost 
selves a region where God is at home and where His 
will is known and loved, and where an immortal 
personality is being formed through correspondence 
with the Eternal Spirit. 
We must go farther. 


But that is not enough. 
It will not do to stop content 
with an inward citadel which God has conquered 
in us and holds as a tiny domain of life and peace 


The 


truly spiritual person must spiritualize all his 


in the midst of our stormy, warring nature. 


activities and make his outward life fit this con- 
quered domain of spirit within. 

It used to be said that John B. Gough was elo- 
quent to his finger-tips and to the hairs of his head. 
He could make almost every muscle of his body aid 
his eloquence. His entire anatomy was under the 
control of his spirit and helped toward the achieve- 
ment of its aims. If we are to be “spiritual” in the 
best sense of the word, our hands and feet, our lips 
and eyes, must be won to the service of this deeper 
inner self of ours. Our business, our farm, our 
bank account, our carriage, our automobile must not 
be foreign to our spirit, but in its service and min- 
istering to its purposes. It will not do to praise 
God in the sanctuary and dishonor Him in the 
shop. It is not spiritual to have thrills of emotion 
in a religious service and then go on living among 
men as though God had never won us to His will. 
To be spiritual, our great apostolic teacher tells us, 
we must live in the spirit and walk in the spirit. 
We must realize that it involves not only a trans- 
formed inner region, but a transformed outer life 
as well. There is a subtle tendency always at work 
in religious cireles to consider withdrawal from the 
world as more spiritual than positive, active life in 
The monastery is gone, but 


the monastic tendency, the spirit that produced the 
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monk, remains with us still. We must overcome 
this false tendency and exhibit a higher type of 
spiritual life—a life with its inner tabernacle where 
God lives and speaks but at the same time a life that 


makes all its outer activities correspond to and fit 
this inner spiritual self. A spiritual man ought to: 
be shaking the earth for at least ten miles around.. 


R. M. J. 


Current Events and Comments 


In Behalf of the Boys 


Through an article in The Journal of Education, 
Wm. C. Allen, of Redlands, Cal., a member of Phila- 
delphia Y early Meeting, has voiced a vigorous protest 
against the militarization of the public schools of 
that State. He calls attention to two bills introduced 
into the California Senate providing for military 
training and tactics in the high schools, and to a 
letter from a high school professor in the Sierra 
Educational News advocating the measure. In 
answering this letter he says: 

Our professor speaks of “the pleasure that 
comes from target practice’ and camp life. 
That is true, but let us look a little further. If 
you take lads at the susceptible high school age, 
and clothe and equip them with military trap- 
pings, they know, and the fact is fastened in 
their minds, that they are being taught the 
science of killing their fellow-men. Anyone 
with the faintest knowledge of psychology knows 
what the effect will be. The same institution 
that teaches boys the higher morality, and that 
the killing and manplinie of men is contrary to 
the purer ideals, is at the same time instructing 
them, by means ‘of drill and tactics, how to per- 
form those very acts. A blurred conscience is 
established and the very foundation of the young 
man’s faith in God and in his instructors is 
shaken. Do not let us unnecessarily weaken the 
faith of our children, either in our own con- 
sistency or our better ideals. Our country can- 
not afford this damage to its young. 


& 


Congress and the President’s Vetoes 


Both of the tariff revision measures—the wool 
and the steel bills—were passed over the President’s 
veto by the Democratic majority in the House, but 
were checked by the substantial Republican vote in 
the Senate. This disposes of the tariff legislation 
for this sitting of Congress and leaves the issue open 
for the campaign. 

The other measure receiving the President’s veto 
is known as the legislative, executive and judicial 
appropriation bill, but it had tacked to it two im- 
portant “riders,” one providing for the abolition of 
the commerce court and the other limiting the tenure 
of office of Government clerks to seven years. There 
seems to be no good reason why these measures 
should not be handled as separate bills, and the 
President is to be commended for his stand against 


this ‘bad practice,” as he ealls it, of attaching “such: 
general legislation to an appropriation bill. » Not 
only has Ci ‘ongress shown bad taste in thus attempting: 
to force the “President to sign bills which he dis- 
approves and which cannot be defended in the open, 
but it has received his veto in an unfair spirit. The 
House has repassed the bill, omitting the “rider” 
limiting clerk service, but retaining the section 
abolishing the commerce court. The President is 
reported to have said that he will veto every measure 
that cames to him abolishing this court if it keeps 
him in Washington all summer. Whatever one’s. 
opinion may be concerning the commerce court, he 
cannot help admiring the stand which the President 
has taken against this method of forcing legislation. 


* 


The Canal Bill out of Conference 


The Panama Canal bill has emerged from the 
conference committee retaining in essence the Senate 
amendment admitting foreign- built ships to Ameri- 
ean registry when exclusively of American owner- 
ship, with an added proviso that such ships shall be 
registered free of tariff duties. Materials imported 
for the construction and repair of ships of American 
registry are also exempted from the regular duties. 
The original House provision allowing vessels ‘‘en- 
gaged in the American coastwise trade” to use the 
canal free of tolls is retained, while the Senate 
amendment which sought to limit this to vessels 
“exclusively in the coastwise trade” was eliminated. 
Vessels owned by trusts doing business in violation 
of the Sherman act are prohibited the use of the 
canal altogether. Railroads are prohibited, after 
the 1st of 1914, from owning any common carrier 
by water with which they compete. The free tolls 
provision of the bill is giving President Taft no 
little anxiety. He has promised to devote some study 
to the question before passing upon the bill this 
week, and there is some probability of its receiving 
his veto. 


Bd 


New Pension Bill 


No little distress has been caused among the pen- 
sioners of the nation by the delay in passing a 
pension appropriation bill. The cause of this delin- 
quency was a disagreement between the House and 
Senate relative to the discontinuance of pension 
agencies. There are some eighteen of these agencies 
in the United States through which the Government 
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attends to its pension business. These agencies 
afforded excellent political jobs for a corps of com- 
missioners and clerks, but are very expensive 
institutions from a practical standpoint. Most of 
their business is done by mail, and could be done 
‘quite as well from a central office. For some years 
the House has favored the abolition of these agencies, 
but the Senate has been unwilling to forego the 
political “pull” afforded. The determined stand 
which the House took this year against their con- 
‘tinuance has caused the painful delay. Last week 
‘the Senate yielded and consented to have the agencies 
abolished First month 31, 1913, and made an appro- 
priation of $150,000,000 to apply on pensions during 
‘the current year. 


* 
“Women in the Campaign 


One of the most striking features of the presi- 
dential campaign this year is the advent of women 
‘to national party councils and to active participation 
in the contest for votes. Nor is there any likelihood 
that this appearance is temporary. The women have 
‘come into politics to stay. Three of the leading 
political parties have declared for equal suffrage. 
‘There were women delegates at all the national con- 
ventions this year. Catherine Lent Stephenson in 
the Prohibitionist convention and Jane Addams in 
the Progressive convention seconded the presidential 
nominations. Women vote in six States, and are 
insisting on the same right in all the others. Jane 

Addams and Alice Carpenter will take an active part 
in the campaign for ex-President Roosevelt, and 
{Mrs.] J. Borden Harriman will look after women 
voters for Governor Wilson, while her position as 
president of the National Red Cross was the only 
‘thing that kept Mabel T. Boardman from becoming 
chairman of the committee selected to conduct the 
women’s work for the re-election of President Taft. 
While the women are thus becoming active in the 
presidential campaign, the campaign for woman 
suffrage is non-partisan. 

5 a 

»Congress on Eugenics 


The congress on eugenics which met in London 
last month has provoked considerable discussion if 
it has done nothing else. Incidentally it may be 
well to state that eugenics is the science of parent- 
hood, and embraces a study of all the agencies under 
-social control which affect the wellbeing of children, 
especially before birth. It has to do with economics 
in so far as the cost and standard of living affect 
the average age of marriage, the number of offspring, 
the education and care of mothers, housing condi- 
tions, etce., but it is most vitally concerned with 
heredity. It has been known for a long time that 
susceptibility to certain diseases is transmittable 
from parent to child, and that lunacy and weak- 
mindedness occur with extraordinary frequency in 
-certain families. So well recognized are these facts 
that they have been a factor in shaping the lives of 
practically every civilized country. There is still 


much room for improvement, however, in adjusting 
ecohomice conditions and observing the known laws 
of heredity. Reforms based upon these more obvious 
conditions have secured the sympathetic considera- 
tion, if not the general approval, of the intelligent 
public, but the enthusiastic eugenists are not content 
to reinedy obvious situations. Some would go so far 
as to attempt to regulate the mating of human parents 
according to given characteristics so that the offspring 
would be improved. It is this field which affords 
the widest range for debate. A correspondent in 
the New York Hvening Post concludes that, while 
the congress has served a useful end by bringing stu- 
dents of the subject together, as its prospectus 
suggested, “for the purpose of exchange of views and 
mutual instruction,” it contributed little to a further 
object specified in the program—that they “should 
agree upon a concerted scheme of action.” ‘The 
science of eugenics must evidently advance far 
beyond its present rudimentary stage before its 
friends can unite on a definite “platform.” Still 
further time must be allowed before eugenists can 
expect to exercise much influence in moulding public 
opinion, to say nothing of determining legislative 
action. 


ad 
Crop Prospects Good 


The Continental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago has issued its “Annual Crop and Business 
Report,” which is reassuring, notwithstanding the 
usual depression of a presidential election year. 
While its estimates are more conservative than those 
of the Government, a “bumper” crop is predicted. 
“The harvest will yield,” according to the summary, 
“fully 20 per cent. in weight and bulk over last year. 
None of the breadstuffs will fall short of the need 
of the people—most of them will have a surplus. 
The feedstuffs for the animals promise large yields, 
and consequent recession in the price to the con- 
sumer, while the quantity produced will give a larger 
return to the farmer than the same crops the last 
two years.” The yield of wheat is expected to be 
30,000,000 bushels over last year. Corn, owing to a 
cold spring, will fall 25,000,000 bushels short, but 
oats will top the large yield of two years ago, and 
potatoes are promising a 25 per cent. greater harvest 
than a year ago. Our heavy exports in cotton and 
grain, and a revival in the steel trade since the first 
of the year, are taken as good omens in the industrial 
world. 


China has offered the post of Financial Adviser 
to the Chinese Republic to Professor Jeremiah Whip- 
ple Jenks, of New York University. The United 
States sent him to Pekin in 1904 to get China ‘to 
adopt gold coinage. His services are now sought by 
the Pekin government in connection with the pro- 
posed loan by the six Powers, further negotiations 
for which have been put off until fall, it is under- 
stood. The republic meantine will borrow only 
enough to pay current bills and pay off dissatis- 
fied troops. ' 
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The Massacre of the Innocents 
BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 

From the Christian point of view, rough and ready 
tests of a social system are afforded by its effect on 
the liberties of men, on the lives of children, and 
on the character of women. We have seen how our 
present economic system threatens our liberties. I 
wish here to show how it sacrifices children. 

Poverty has been, as George Adam Smith phrases 
ity “an all cities, from the beginning to the end of 
time, lurking by ‘the side of the most brilliant wealth, 
its dark and inevitable shadow.” 

We must not confuse poverty with pauperism. <A 
pauper is one who is dependent on charity, and has 
lost the ability or desire to support himself and his 
family. By poverty we mean a condition in which 
people are barely able to obtain the elemental neces- 
sities of life; who spend practically their whole 
energies in securing food, clothing and rent, and 
who have no security against sickness, accident or 
loss of work. Authorities agree pretty well that 
there are at least ten million people in the United 
States living in poverty. 

Let us grant freely that a large percentage of this 
poverty is due to personal vices of the men and 
women. who suffer from it. Much of it is due to 
incompetence, laziness, shiftlessness or to drunken- 
ness and lust. But it is by no means true that all 
poverty is blameworthy, or that Christian society 
should allow the untempered penalties of parents’ 
sins to be visited upon helpless and innocent chil- 
dren. To begin with, many of these personal causes 
of poverty are at bottom due to economic conditions. 
Drunkenness is caused, in large measure, by the 
public saloon and by a system of grinding toil that 
drives men to drink to relieve nervous fatigue and 
to forget their drudgery. Children often ‘grow up 
in ignorance because parents are too poor to school 
then and incompetence begets idleness in the homes 
of the poverty-stricken. But even if there were no 
such personal vices, there would still be poverty in 
the land. Our unorganized competitive system of 
industry renders busingss uncertain and fluctuating. 
Failures, shut-downs and panics throw wage earners 
out of work. Seasonal trades, like canning, har- 
vesting, lumbering and lake shipping, leave men 
unemployed part of the year. Accidents disable, 
temporarily or permanently, thousands every year. 
If these workers are able to save a little from their 
ordinary wages, it is all consumed in the periods of 
enforced idleness, Worse still, immigration and the 
natural increase of population so crowd the labor 
markets that competition reduces wages in factories 
and mills below the point of deecnt living even 
when men work full time. In addition to all this, 
our workers must support an army of idlers who con- 
sume but do not contribute to society’s wealth. Idle 
rich, criminals, paupers, sick and disabled—all these 
are a drain upon our resourees such as to make 
poverty the inevitable lot of millions. 

This poverty results in a massacre of the innocents, 
all the more horrible to contemplate because it is 
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unrelieved by any sense that it is the merited con- 
sequence of wrong-doing. According to the census 
of 1900, there die annually in this country over 
300,000 children under five years of age. Over 30 
per cent. of these deaths are due to socially prevent- 
able causes. I have not been able to get the figures 
from the census of 1910, but they are probably 
about the same, a decreased death rate due to im- 
proved conditions being offset by the increase in 
population. We sacrifice to our economic system 
about 95,000 children annually. Of these, at least 
80,000 deaths are caused by poverty. This is a 
number equal to the whole population of the State 
of New York under one year of age. If some plague 
or sudden calamity should threaten to destroy these 
children at a stroke, we would spare no expense to 
prevent it. It is a death list that makes the Iroquois 
theater or the “General Slocum” or the Collinwood 
disaster sink into insignificance. But because it 
is not the result of a sudden plague or the single 
deed of a jealous Herod; because it is the regular 
and continuous sacrifice to a system that gives the 
children of a few an unfair chance at life and 
wealth, we let it go on unchallenged in our ignorance. 

“But,” we are led to ask, when first we face these 
assertions, “how does poverty kill little children ? 
They certainly do not starve to death.” It is true 
there are very few deaths ascribed to starvation in 


the vital statistics. The deaths are directly due to. 


lack of care, underfeeding, and children’s diseases 
that are harmless or rare except among the neglected 
and half-starved children of the poor. Where 
mothers have to go away from home to work, the 
little children are usually left uncared for or in the 
care of incompetent older children. The babies often 


die as a result of the ignorance or carelessness of 


these “‘little mothers.” Spargo gives a case: “One 
of them gave a baby, apparently not more than four 
or five months old, soda water, banana, ice cream and 
chewed cracker—all inside of twenty minutes.” 
(“The Bitter Cry of the Children,” p. 39.) In this 
case the poverty would not seem to be extreme, but 
the mother had to earn the living, and that fact 
cost the baby its life. During our Civil War the 
weavers in the Lancaster cotton mills in England 
were idle because they could get no cotton from our 
Southern States. During that period of idleness, 
although food was scarce, “the death rate among chil- 
dren decreased about 40 per cent. because the mothers 
who ordinarily worked in the mills were at home to 
care for the babies. There was a similar decline in 


the death rate among children during the siege of 


Paris in 1870. It would appear from these instances 
that the system that compels mothers to work away 


from home is responsible for the deaths of about two-. 


fifths of the children who die before reaching the 
age of five. 

Underfeeding or improper feeding is another cause. 
of infant mortality. Bad milk and spoiled meat do 
their deadly work among those too poor to afford ice 


or to buy the best food. In the poorer quarters of 
New York, investigations show that as high as 15. 
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.per cent. of the children come breakfastless to school. 
This does not count those who had only bread and 
coffee or a similar insufficient diet. Many mothers 
who do home finishing or go out to work do not 
have time to prepare food properly. The frying-pan 
is used regularly because it affords a quick meal. 
Often school children are given a little money to 
buy their noon lunch, and spend it for pickles, candy 
or other things that do not nourish, but which their 
illnourished systems crave. Underfed children 
develop rickets, and fall an easy prey to diseases that 
never kill the children of the rich. Measles is prac- 
tically never fatal among the well-to-do, but among 
the very poor 10 per cent. of the cases are fatal. 
Other children’s diseases are fatal in 51 per cent. of 
the cases among the poor because of underfeeding 
and lack of proper nursing and medical care. Of 
deaths,among children reported from eleven common 
causes in 1900, it is probable 78,263 would not have 
died if they had had good food and proper medical 
attendance. To these figures must be added the toll 
of the streets, which are, in most cases, the poor 
children’s only play ground, before we approach the 
true number of the massacred innocents. 

’ We ask ourselves the question, ‘Why should a 
Christian nation require the annual sacrifice of so 
many children to poverty?’ Our rich and abundant 
land, steam-power and machinery enable us to pro- 
duce, without excessive toil, enough for all to live in 
health and comfort. Primitive society has often 
enough sacrificed children in the name of religion. 
But the humane spirit of even the heathen civiliza- 
tions of Athens and Phenicia put an end to the 
child-saecrifices to the Minotaur and to Moloch. Shall 
Christian civilization lag behind them and continue 
its child-offerings by the ten thousand in pursuit of 
wealth ? 

The infancy panes Ww ath which the Gospel begins 
enshrine all childhood in hallowed sentiment ‘and 
set a superlative value on it. In the background of 
them, made darker by the contrast, looms the heart- 
less cruelty of Herod, who slaughtered the babes of 
Bethlehem in the effort to kill the Christ. By 
these stories we may judge ourselves. Herod mas- 
sacred the innocents in the effort to keep his throne 
for himself and his children. He wanted them to 
enjoy power, pleasure and wealth above the common 
lot. To secure this opportunity for them he doomed 
others’ children to death. We pride ourselves that 
our system makes it possible for the favored and the 
capable to rise above the common level; and because 
the changes that would abolish the deadly phases of 
poverty would deprive us and our children of their 
opportunity to enjoy extraordinary wealth, pleasure 
and prestige, we cling to the system that dooms to 
inevitable death myriads of babies and keeps Christ 
from coming into His Kingdom of brotherhood on 
the earth. How much better than Herod are we, 
except in the matter of ignorance, which we can not 
much longer plead? He slew perhaps twenty babes 
once, seeking the One; our massacre of the innocents 
reaches a hundred thousand a, year—and inasmuch as 


we have’ done it unto one of these least we have 
done it unto Him. It were better a thousand-fold 
that our civilization, and we who profit by it at 
the expense of helpless children, were gone into 
oblivion and dust than that one of these little ones 
should so perish. 


A Pioneer of 1830—David Bailey 


BY OZRO J. MEREDITH. 

| The following is a thesis submitted by a senior at 
Penn College this year. Its purpose is two-fold: 
First, to perpetuate the works of Major Bailey 
because of their historical importance; second, to 
record his life and everyday experiences in order 
to give an insight into the society, philosophy and 
spirit of 1830. | 

I. Historical Setting—The Frontier. 

The first American frontier was formed in the 
17th century. It was a line running a few miles 
from and parallel with the Atlantic coast and sepa- 
rating the lands occupied by the white man and the 
Indian. As the population increased the settlers 
pushed westward. Because of the selfishness and 
greed of the nationalities represented among the 
pioneers, they forgot the rights of the Indian, who 
at this time peacefully and "peadily submitted. 


The general attitude which the colonists had 
toward the Indians was “might makes right.” . But 


the Indians had one friend from the very first, who 
followed them across the continent and whose good 
deeds were far ahead of praise. This friend was 
the Quaker, who lived each day in “peace and good- 
will towards men.” William Penn said: ‘We are 
all one flesh.” ‘The Indians’ appreciation of Penn’s 
kindness. is shown by the following words from them: 
“We will live in love with William Penn and his 
children as long as the sun and moon shall endure.” 
From the time of William Penn to the present, 
members of Friends, with but little if any exception, 
have taken a deep interest in the welfare of the 
Indians. 

The frontier reached the falls of the river at the 
foothills of the Appalachians almost at a bound. 
The long, unbroken system of the Appalachians then 
formed a barrier to the settlers for twenty-five years. 
In 1750 the traders began to build their cabins in 
the mountain forests. At the close of the Revolution 
the Mississippi became the western boundary of the 
United States, and this furnished a new impetus to 
the westward movement. 

The headwaters of the Tennessee, Cumberland and 
Ohio Rivers were the gateways to the West, but on 
account of the powerful Indian tribes at the north 
and south the first settlers went from Virginia and 
the Carolinas through the Cumberland Gap, and 
settled in a wedge-shaped territory between the tribes 
of the north and south. 

As the ecovetous whites pushed westward they con- 
tinually concentrated the Indians. The wilderness 
between the British posts on the lakes and the fron- 


tiersmen south of the Ohio was inhabited by the 
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Shawnees, Wyandots and Delawares. The more law- 
less of the whites were ever ready, through illicit 
trade, deceit and worse, to provoke the most danger- 
ous excesses of the savage. With this treachery and 
the encouragement and bribery from the British 
soldiers these Indians sent bands of plunderers across 
the Ohio, but whether the Indian was wholly to 
blame or not, words cannot describe the blackness 
of these merciless raids, 

By 1775 the whole State of Kentucky was well 
settled, and in 1788 emigrants began to push north- 
ward across the Ohio. Here the relations between 
the whites and the Indians changed. Up till this 
time the settlers were out of reach of the United 
States Government, and the only government they 
had was afforded by such men as Wetzel, Brady and 
Castleman, who were able to gain a following by 
their superior Indian fighting ability. Now Federal 
troops were sent against the Indians, and in 1795 
Mad Anthony Wayne completely defeated them in 
the battle on the Maumee near the present site of 
Toledo, Ohio. He then made the treaty of Green- 
ville, which opened up the Northwest for settlement. 

Many of the treaties made at this time were not 
worth the paper on which they were written. They 
merely promised to the Indians land in an indefinite 
“somewhere” beyond the Mississippi, or money 
which, if it ever did leave the United States Treasury, 
fell into the hands of crooked Government officials. 
The acts by which the United States formulated and 
carried out its respousibilities towards the Indian 
tribes were far from ideal, although in theory the 
disposition of the Government was generally 
benevolent. 

The Indians gradually ceded their land for land 
west of the Mississippi. In 1825 the Shawnees, a 
tribe located in the present State of Ohio, signed a 
treaty by which they gave up all claim to their land 
for a tract beyond the bend of the Missouri River. 
They soon became dissatisfied with the treaty, but 
were helpless. The pioneers claimed the right to 
drive them from their land, and, acting on that claim, 
rapidly crowded into the territory. The Indians, 
however, were not without friends among these early 
pioneers. Ohio at this time was a center of Quaker 
immigration. 

IT, A Friend of the Indians. 

Perhaps one of the most prominent of the Quakers 
to take up the Indian cause was Major Bailey. <A 
brief sketch of his life and character is given in 
the following letter: “David Bailey was bors the 
12th of Second month, 1776. Sylviah Bailey, his 
wife, was born the 27th of Seventh month, 1780. 
Both were born near Petersburg, Prince George 
County, Virginia. They came to Clinton County, 
Ohio, in 1827, settling in Dover neighborhood, where 
they lived until their death. He had the interest 
of the Indians and the colored people on his heart, 
and spent a great deal of his time looking after their 
interests, being appointed by Indiana Yearly Meeting 
the next year after coming to Ohio to have an over- 
sight of a settlement of colored people in Brown 


lished a school for the Indians. 


County—joining Clinton County, Ohio—and also 
some Indians. I can remember well when he would 
get old *‘Phil”’—as he ealled his riding horse—put 
the “saddle bags” in the saddle and start for Brown 
County to “look after the colored people,” as he 
would say. He was a man that was far ahead of 
the times in which he lived; he was very liberal in 
his views, always looking to the best interest of 
his fellow-men. He was a hatter by trade, and fol- 
lowed that while in Virginia, selling his hats at 
Petersburg. He made beaver hats. He never owned 
slaves, as he did not believe it right; neither did 
he have any whiskey in the harvest field, as was 
the custom in the early days. He had the esteem 
and confidence of all who knew him, and was ealled 
Major Bailey as a title of honor. David Bailey died 
June 26, 1854, aged seventy-eight years, four months 
and fourteen days. Abidan ‘and noes Hargrave 
Bailey were his parents.” 

David Bailey moved with his family to the State 
of Ohio, within the limits of Centre Quarterly Meet- 
ing, in 1827. He soon became acquainted with the 
concern of Friends of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
respecting the Shawnee Indians residing in Ohio. 

The Friends had a two-fold cause for hen interest 
in the Indians: First, they saw the injustice which 
the Indians were receiving from some of the Govern- 
ment officials; second, the willingness of the Indians 
to accept the Christian teaching. The spirit of these 
good Quakers towards the Indians is shown by 
David Bailey’s own words: “Being informed of the 
care that had long been extended towards them, and 
the good effects thereof from the susceptibility in 
them of improvement, together with the general his- 
tory of that people who once were the whole and sole 
proprietors of this vast and valuable country, my 
mind soon became enlisted under feelings of sym- 
pathy and commiseration for them in thes present 
condition.” 

After David Bailey had lived in Ohio for a year 
he was appointed a member of the acting committee 
on Indian concerns. The committee soon visited 
Waughpauh-Kaneyya, where the Friends had estab- 
They met with sey- 
eral of the chiefs and leading Indians in council 
to learn their needs and grievances. The inspiration 
received is still deeper shown by David Bailey’s 
words: ‘‘At this time my feelings were much en- 
larged towards them (the Indians), inasmuch as I 
thought I never was with any people where the cur- 
rent of perfect love and friendship was more sensibly 
felt by me than in that council and their company 
on that oceasion. ‘The dignified countenances and 
deportment of some [ thought was not exceeded by 
the greatest statesmen of the present age.” 

At the yearly meeting held in Indiana in 1825 
the general committee on Indian concerns was in- 
formed by the superintendent of schools for the 
Indians that the Indians had ceded their lands in 
Ohio to the Government for lands west of the Mis- 
sissippi and that some of them were much dissatisfied 
with the treaty because they believed that it did not 
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contain all the propositions agreed upon by the joint 
council of Indians and Government officials. This 
matter was also turned over to the acting committee 
to discuss at this council at Waughpauh-Kaneyya. 
Several prominent men were called into the council 
that they might testify that this committee of Friends 
was not trying to create any hard feeling among the 
Indians toward the Government. The committee 
received the groimds of distress from the Indians 
and also outlines of the treaty from the Ohio com- 
missioner himself. After careful consideration they 
decided that thé Indians had been swindled, although 
they knew the Government itself was not disposed to 
wrong them. : 

Knowing the Indians’ helplessness in the matter, 
and feeling the weight of their religious obligation, 
the committee decided they should present the case 
to the President and Congress if necessary. 

The acting committee then returned and gave their 
report to the general committee of the Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, which was accepted. The general 
committee then appointed David Bailey and Henry 
Harvey to accompany the Indian committee to the 
city of Washington. They met the Indian commit- 
tee at W iimizigton, Ohio, at the home of Isaiah 
Morris. Here they were entertained very hospitably, 
and [Mr.] Morris, being a special friend of Henry 
Clay (a member of the Senate), wrote them a letter 
of recommendation to him. 


- (To be concluded next week.) 


“‘The Desert Shall Blossom as the Rose’”’* 


BY JESSE HOBSON. 


“The wilderness and solitary place shall be glad for them, 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose; * * * 
for in the wilderness shall waters break out and streams in 
the desert; * * * and the parched ground become a pool, 
and the thirsty land springs of water; in the habitation of 
dragons where each lay shall be grass with reeds and 
rushes.” —/saiah. 

Most of us, I presume, have experienced, in our 
rides across the plains, the uninviting conditions of a 
desert land. This condition is more forcibly impres- 
sive when we have no especial interest in the parched 
grounds over which we are hastening, and looking 
forward to green fields and leafy woods, with brooks 
and cooling springs at the end of our journey. But 
when we are reminded of the provisions made in 
creation for man’s benefit, and remember such expres- 
sions as the one above quoted, our interest is aroused 
and we are made to see possibilities of beauty in that 
which before we looked upon with abhorrence. 

In southeastern Oregon is a vast tableland, for- 
merly marked on all Oregon school maps as “The 
Desert.”” Its dimensions are nearly two hundred and 
fifty miles in diameter from all directions, and four- 
fifths of a mile higher above tidewater than the city 
of Portland. This territory is surrounded by still 
higher lands and mountain ranges, in which are 


*An address delivered at Oregon Yearly Meeting to 


‘encourage isolated members to take advantage of their 


opportunities. 


formed, by rains and snowfall, the sources of streams 
that empty their supply in lakes and basins within 
the territory, and which have no visible outlet. 

On the mountain sides also are wonderful lakes, 
so deep that. in places the bottom has never been 
sounded. Unquestionably these lakes also have 
streams flowing underground towards this desert, 
which, with the waste waters of the surface streams, 
have formed a vast subterranean lake or reservoir 
at a considerable depth beneath this desert land. 

By the formation of the different strata of the 
earth’s crust since the mountains were formed, a 
covering impervious to water has been spread over 
this great reservoir, but in many places, often miles 
apart, apertures have been formed in the lava strata 
that give vent to this vast storage system, and as a 
result natural artesian wells are formed, through 
which the purest of water comes to the surface in 
flowing streams. The volume of water or its tem- 
perature, which is warm, never varies, but remains 
the same summer and winter. 

Around these wonderful springs are the inviting 
abodes of the early settlers. Verdure and plant life 
form a striking feature. Here reeds and rushes, 
meadows and vardens, form a pleasing contrast to 
the arid plain surrounding. Wherever these foun- 
tains are, an oasis is formed—az inviting place to 
abide. What this entire territory needs to make it 
as suggested in the text is more artesian wells, which 
are now produced by artificial means. Newcomers, 
seeking the comforts and blessings of the earlier 
inhabitants, are drilling down to the same storage 
system, and the result is flowing artesian wells; 
thus literally in the wilderness waters are breaking 
out, and streams in the desert, and, as the fountain 
is considered inexhaustible, it is possible in time 
for Isaiah’s beautiful prophecy to be literally fulfilled 
in that land. 

But the vital thought in the text is not temporal, 
but spiritual. From the foregoing the desert must 
represent the condition of mankind in the world 
until redeemed, the artesian wells the effective 
organizations that, great or small, are carrying the 
living waters to thirsty souls. How the heart of our 
Master must have yearned for the world He came 
to save, for none like Him could understand the gross 
darkness in which He found it! Look out upon the 
world today as well as in the times of Isaiah and the 
Saviour—on the desert and barren conditions of 
human lives! Everywhere is manifest a dearth of 
that life-giving water that was told to one “would be 
a well of water springing up into everlasting life.” 
If we were living back in the times of Isaiah or 
Jeremiah, well might we exclaim with the latter, 
when we think of the desert lands and parched 
grounds of the human world today: “Oh, that my 
head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears,” 
or we could go about singing: “This world’s a 
wilderness of woe,” but, Friends, this is not our sit- 
uation. We are living in the twentieth century of a 
new life that was given the world in the coming of 
the King of Glory. We are nearing, too, that day 
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so beautifully deseribed in the introduction of this 
message. Every member of every Christian church 
today should be delighted and anxious to have a 
hand in furthering the growth of the Kingdom of 
Righteousness in ‘the earth—helping to Conte a 
barren desert into a fruitful field. 

We are here today, I trust, to consider not how 
much we are to enjoy these sessions, or to experience 
a great thrill of enthusiasm over contemplated future 
efforts along missionary lines, but, as the representa- 
tive body of our churches in the Northwe st, to devise 
means and give direction to the various forces at our 
comunand. 

What are these forces? We as Friends believe 
that a power belongs to every member that is en- 
deavoring to live up to the example laid down by 
the Master. Every individual Friend should be, and 
is if in his right place and condition, a power for 
good in whatever place he may occupy. When Jesus 
sent out His disciples to tell the story, he sent them 
by twos and gave them the world as their field. Even 
with single individuals the greatest events have been 
brought about through them and continued down 
to the present time as a blessing to mankind. We 
remember the captive Teracitiah maiden that called 
her lord’s attention to the man of God down in 
her country, which finally resulted in the healing 
of Naaman’s leprosy. Under the inspiration of this 
story, how many along the ages have been healed 
of the leprosy of sin 4 

Like the subterranean reservoir in the desert, the 
fountain of God’s love is inexhaustible; but the bar- 
ren heart needs its attention directed to its satisfying 
influence. What the Church needs today, I dare say, 
is not so much a scattering of the forces, but the 
inculeating of the feeling of responsibility by every 
individual member, expecting results in whatever 
field he may occupy. 

Why not contend that the importance of the work 
of an isolated member is not greater than one who 
enjoys the tendering care of the home gathering ¢ 
With the delights af our own important oasis, have 
we forgotten “the importance for fields of action ? 
Do thie churches of today, and especially does our 
own loved Society, in any degree realize that the 
greatest opportunity for extending the missionary 
field is through its members who go out from the 
home gathering? Such a one should be looked upon 
as the Church’s force in the field of opportunity. We 

talk and pray over the work of a missionary in some 

foreign field. We get worked up into a thrill of 
enthusiasm over the great work that is expected to be 
accomplished a long way off, and while this is much 
upon our hearts and minds, we forget the grandest 
of our opportunities we have—that of encouraging 
faithfulness to a score or more of devoted and faith- 
ful members who have gone out into the desert places 
not far away and are probably fountains of blessings 
in those fields. 

How much more efficient might they be if the home 
body kept in touch by an occasional correspondence 
of encouragement or inquiry as to how it might assist 


in carrying on the work of the Lord is nearby fields. 
Let me ask how many letters of inquiry or letters. 
of encouragement have been sent out by the different 
quarterly meetings to isolated members? How well 
posted is each quarterly meeting on the opportunities 
for Christian work and the effect that is being pro- 
duces in the localities, by their Christian life, where 
absent members live 4 

We would not in any sense minimize the delight 
and importance of a large and flourishing religious 
association, with the accompaniments of a beautiful 
building, with its comfortable equipment, for this 
is the result of a faithful membership in the city 
or thickly settled rural district; but the thought is: 
How is the desert to be watered ¢ 

Every organization, whether large or small, has 
its effect in proportion to the depth of religions 
life and the conditions and extent of the field to be 
reached. Sometimes the organization may be so 
large, and the work put upon a few, that the field 
may seem small and a majority of the members lable 
to become lax in their duty of vigilance. We are 
easily satisfied by a delight in listening to the testi- 
monies of spiritual conditions of our friends whom 
we daily meet (though it may be the same story 
over and over from week to week), forgetting the 
deserts and barren wastes not far away that might 
be made to blossom as our own rose garden. 

Our Lord Jesus came to seek and to save that 
which was lost, and the command is to go to them. 
Then, as the membership goes out one by one or 
two by two, is not here an opportunity for the 
Church to enter into the labor and test the truth of 
the Master’s own assertion that “One shall chase a 
thousand and two put ten thousand to flight.” There 
comes the undisputed thought that the life and 
aspirations of an individual born into the Kingdom 
will have its unbounded influence for good and as a 
leaven in helping to leaven the whole. It is the life, 
the kind of life, that counts in its invitation to the 
things of God. How joyful should be the Christian 
warrior for living in this day! There are desert 
wastes to water on every hand. It behooves us to 
be ever on the alert to turn the flow of that life- 
giving water on to the parched and thirsty land. 
Who can grow discouraged when the unnumbered 
promises are left for our encouragement, and, too, 
more than two thousand years ago the culmination 
of faithful efforts in the life of the meck and lowly 
Messiah were told in these words: 

“The wilderness and solitary place shall be glad 
for them, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom 
as the rose; for in the wilderness shall waters break 
out and streams in the desert; and the parched 
ground become a pool, and the thirsty land springs of 
water; in the habitation of dragons where each lay 
shall be erass with reeds and rushes.” 

Do not be in a hurry, but be diligent. Enter into 
the sublime patience of the Lord. Be charitable in 
view of it. God ean afford to wait; why cannot we, » 
since we have him to fall back upon Mme sek 
Macdonald. ' 
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Are There Enough Good Men? 


Here is a part of a letter I once received from a 
sensible and observing young woman: 

“Once you said something that sounded as if you 
thought there were plenty of good men, so that every 
girl could have one. Do you really think there are? 
1 know there are not enough in the Christian En- 
deavor Society nor in the churches. In every church 
I have ever seen the girls and women outnumbered 
the boys and men in the proportion of from five to 
ten of the former to one of the latter. 

“| have visited one prison, and there found five 
thousand men and only a little more than three 
hundred women. These proportions are about the 
same as the number of men and women frequenting 
saloons, I should judge from my observation of the 
erowds in front of such places whenever I have 
passed them. 

“The question suggested by this is whether it is 
advisable for a Christian girl to marry a non- 
Christian man, or for an earnest Christian girl to 
marry a worldly Christian man who can scarcely be 
distinguished from a non-Christian.” 

Yes, and that is a tr emendously important question 
for many fine young women. 

My answer is that of the New Testament, The 
world has not outgrown Paul’s advice to the Christian 
girls of Corinth: “Be ye not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers: for what fellowship hath 
righteousness with unrighteousness? and what com- 
munion hath light with darkness? and what concord 
hath Christ with Belial?” 

Marriage without fellowship, communion, concord 
—why, the dreariest lot of the most lonely old maid 
that ever lived is paradise to that! 

The spinster’s fortune is not necessarily a hard 
one, in this day when all doors are open to women. 
She may fill her life with all kinds of loving service. 
She may win for herself a competence. She may 
make for herself a home. She may surround herself 
with loving friends, the partners of her hopes and 
activities. She may mother some motherless boy or 
girl. She may live a life to which the ill-mated wife 
will look with envy and longing. 


Marriage is a mockery unless hearts are married, 


and hearts cannot be married if the deepest things 
of time and eternity are left out. Never mind sta- 
tistics, girls; that’s neither here nor there. Don’t 
marry a man till you can marry his soul.—“‘Prof. 


Caleb Cobweb,” in The Christian Endeavor World. 


He has achieved success who has lived well, 
laughed often and loved much; who has gained the 
respect of intelligent men and the love of little chil- 
dren; who has fulfilled his niche and accomplished 
his task; who has left the world better than he 
found it, whether by an improved poppy, a perfect 
poem or a rescued soul; who has never lacked appre- 
ciation of earth’s beauty or failed to express it; who 
has always looked for the best in others and given 
the best he had; whose life was an inspiration, and 
whose death was a benediction.—Ez. 


Missionary Bepartment 


CorrEecTION.—Some months ago a statement was 
made in an article of mine that a considerable num- 
ber of the native members in northern Alaska had 
been joined to Everett Monthly Meeting, in Wash- 
ington. J am now informed that this is not the case. 

Crarites FE, Tesperrts. 


An Evangelistic Tour in Mexico 


BY RAYMOND S. HOLDING. 


|The following account of an evangelistic trip, 
taken by Raymond S. Holding through the southern 
part of the State of Tamaulipas, Mexico, gives a 
vivid picture of the condition of affairs in that section. 

It shows the serious difficulties arising from 
drought and revolution, the varied character of the 
population, —Mexican, ‘American and Chinese,—and 
the difficulties of travel for the missionary during a 
rainy season under such conditions. It also shows 
the open-hearted hospitality of the people and their 
readiness to hear the Gospel. It sets forth the need 
of a more extended work than has yet been done.— 
Cuas. E. Tresserrs. | 

I returned to Matehuala on Seventh month 7th, 
after five weeks in the southern field, visiting towns, 
villages and ranches, preaching the Gospel and dis- 
tributing tracts and visiting families. We followed 
in the wake of a tremendous drought of nine months, 
that had left the vast area that we visited almost 
barren; wells and small streams had dried up, crops 
were a complete failure, and cattle were dying by 
the hundreds for the lack of water and forage. This, 
along with the disconcerting influence of the revolu- 
tion, brought into our journey some elements that it 
will be necessary. to mention so that the reader may 
thoroughly appreciate the trip. 

After a trip up to Guemez, north of Victoria, we 
returned to our starting place and prepared for our 
real campaign. The mission carriage and_ horses, 
some extra clothing, tracts and Bibles and a “guaje” 
of water formed the main part of our equipment. 
We headed southward, nearly in the same direction 
as the railroad that runs to Tampico on the Gulf of 
Mexico. The sun shone with all its tropical fury, 
and the road was dry and parched, but we, Genaro 
Ruiz and myself, were both well fortified for such 
things by a firm conviction that we were responding 
to the Master when he said, “Go, and I will be 
with you.” We thought of the faithful servants of 
God who had previously gone over nearly the same 
road on just the same sort of a mission, two of whom, 
at least, Samuel Purdie and Don Santiago Gonzalez, 
have gone to rest. But their names are remembered 
and cherished throughout the long journey that we 
were beginning. 

Lavin, a small station on the railroad, was our 
goal for the first night. The horses had jogged along 
faithfully, and we were assured by a resident along 
the road that we would be able to reach the village 
by night. Dark clouds in the northwest caused us 
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to hasten our pace, but before we could reach the 
end of the day’s journey we were enveloped in 
Egyptian darkness, and the road had dwindled down 
to nothing better than a sort of trail grown up in 
bushes, so that we could not advance except when 
there was a flash of lightning. Just as we saw a 
faint light in a little hut a fierce gale of wind began 
to blow, accompanied by scattered drops of rain. 
The eood Samaritan that lived in the house came 
to our rescue, told us to unhiteh the horses and to 
hasten to his house. But ere we were able to get 
the horses unharnessed and tied out for the night a 
real tempest was upon us. The feed for the horses 
that we had hauled with us all the afternoon was 
washed away; and we, as well as the good Samaritan 
friend, were drenched; my hat and a few other 
articles were carried away in the tempest. 

- At last we were under a shelter, though it leaked 
like a sieve. It was then bedtime, and, as the kind 
lady told us, the water had drowned the kitchen, 
and the fire was out, so we were obliged to forego 
the thing that was uppermost in our mind—some- 
thing for the inner man. The only bed in the house 
was turned over to us. We were strangers, and they 
took us in—the beginning of the real hospitality that 
characterized the people with whom we met during 
the entire trip. Thus ended the first day’s travel. 

The following morning dawned bright and promis- 
ing, but we were told of the streams eid of the rough 
road that awaited us and of the scarcity of horse feed. 
After a good, warm breakfast and a ‘profitable visit 
with the family, we departed, leaving them some 
good literature and a New Testament. 

The second day’s journey was one that thoroughly 
tried us as well as the horses. It was a monotonous 
splash throughout the day. If the drought of the 
previous day was extreme, we felt well rewarded by 
the close of the second day. Our second stop was 
another small place called San Francisco, where we 
arrived about an hour before nightfall. We went 
a mile out to a little ranch, where we were told that 
we could get some feed for the horses, for they had 
traveled a day and a half with scarcely anything to 
eat. The owner of the ranch had a little fodder 
and some corn, but did not want to sell it. We finally 
prevailed upon him to sell enough for the night and 
morning * feed for one dollar and a half. We 
returned to the village, had some supper, and held 
a little meeting under a tree where it was the custom 
for people to gather and discuss topics of the day. 
We again gave out tracts, and found all the people 
very willing to listen. After the meeting there seemed 
to be no place where we could be accommodated, 
we spread our shawls under the carriage on the 
ground. And as it was in the barnyard, we were 
frequently reminded of ‘the “‘wicked flea,” and did 
not rest quite as well as we had the night before. 

Llera was our next objective point, which we 
hoped to reach on the third night. Traveling until 
near noon, over much the same sort of road that 
we had had all the way thus far, we came to the 
town of Clementina. It is a very large possession, 


owned by an American company devoted to agricul- 
ture and fruit growing. The green fields and nice 
buildings were a restful sight. The large irrigation 
ditches were flowing full of nice clear water. As 
we neared the principal buildings of the plantation, 
someone hailed us in English and beckoned us to 
stop, and, as it was dinner-time, we were not at all 
disposed to refuse the invitation. I frankly told 
the man that we were very hungry and would gladly 
accept the invitation. As soon as we were seated at 
the dinner table, inquiry was made as to our business, 
which, upon being made known, met with the heart- 
lest approval of our host, who proved to be a Texan 
of the best type. We were at once made to feel quite 
at home, and asked to spend the evening and have a 
service at night in the school building. The Pres- 
byterians have placed a good teacher there who is 
doing a good work. Through this teacher, invita- 
tions were given for the service at night, and a 
splendid audience greeted us—the best we had had 
so far on our trip. 

It was half past eight before we could begin the 
meeting. The house was crowded, and better atten- 
tion could not be desired. We intended to conclude 
the service at ten o’clock and so dismissed the people 
at that hour, but as they did not seem to want to go 
home, we continued singing and speaking until nearly 
eleven o’clock, and even then the interest was better 
than ever. But we were conscious of the fact that 
we were in a place that the Presbyterians had begun 
to work, and that naturally they claimed the terri- 
tory, so we did not announce any other service. .We 
retired at a late hour, feeling well repaid for all 
the inconveniences thus far experienced. The 
sumptuous bedroom. placed at our disposal was a 
striking contrast to that of the night before. 

About the buildings were to be seen carloads of 
crated onions ready for shipment. A carload of 
watermelons was piled beneath the shady trees and 
was being sold out in small lots. The large orange 
grove nearby told of future prosperity. 

We arrived at our next point in the middle of the 


forenoon. This being the native town of Genaro 
Ruiz, we were soon in the care of a brother, and 


found many splendid opportunities to preach the 
Gospel. We first made an announcement for the 
following night, then went to visit a neighboring 
ranch, where we had a very impressive service, and 
were able to tell the story of Christ’s redeeming love 
to a number of families who listened to the Gospel 
for the first time. 

Returning to Llera, we had a meeting on Saturday 
night, and spoke to a well-filled house. We had some 
difficulty i in securing a place for the meeting. After 
some persuasion we secured the use of the house of 
one of the residents of the village. We borrowed 
benches from the schoolhouse, borrowed lights, and 
began. But, much. to our surprise, not one sf the 
family in whose house we were preaching was 
present. The man, his wife and children had dis- 
appeared, and did not return until the service was 
over. We learned afterwards that they were quite 
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fanatical, and had offered their house without know- 
ing the nature of the gathering; so for the services 
of the following day we had to seek new quarters, 
which we readily found. We had Bible study on 
First-day morning, and devoted the rest of the day 
to the preaching of the Word and visiting families. 
At night, though it began to rain just at the hour 
of the meeting, the house was full of people that 
proved to have come “‘to hear.” The Gospel had 
been presented to the people at Llera on other occa- 
sions, but most of the people had relapsed into indif- 
ference. Eleven persons responded to the call we 
made. The most we could do was to take their 
names to be considered as candidates for church 
membership and to serve as a basis of future pastoral 
effort. It is not to be supposed that within a few 
days we would be warranted in saying that these 
persons were converted (though perhaps some of them 
were), yet the stand that they took is clear evidence 
that they are open to the Gospel and that, if they 
could be followed up and receive proper pastoral care, 
the most satisfactory results would be achieved. Of 
course, as a matter of fact, we are not out to see 
how many members we can secure, nor are true mis- 
sionary efforts directed towards that end; rather on 
the contrary, some of the real toil of heart is to 
keep out rather than to gather into the Church. No 
true missionary works with a view to statistics. I 
am conscious of the fact that there are a number 
of persons, for example, here in Matehuala that are 
converted and are being Christianized who are in no 


way connected with the Church. I have known of 
a few cases where the reception of a candidate into 
active membership has done both himself and the 
Church harm. I state this because there are some 
conscientious Christians who think that missionary 
efforts consist in the wholesale gathering in of the 
unsifted masses, and are at the same time prone to 
judge the success of a work by the number of mem- 
bers reported. So, if we report few conversions, or 
no definite results, it is not because such were not 
obtained. | 

On one oceasion a whole family came to the 
meeting for baptism and to be received into mem- 
bership. The consequence was that the main effort 
was to teach the true baptism and to leave the inter- 
ested parties convinced that it was not yet time to 
be received into membership. I tried to pass the 
subject lightly by, but it was insisted that nearly all 
the other missionaries had baptized with water. It 
required a thorough biblical treatment of the subject, 
beginning with John’s testimony, the apostle Paul’s 
epistle to the Galatians and Ephesians, as well as 
portions of the letters written to the Romans and 
Hebrews, and Christ’s attitude towards all sorts 
of ritualism. As I previously stated, the easiest 
way out of the dilemma would have been to have 
complied with the requests, administered the rite, 
and thus have deceived those who were seeking after 
the Truth and Life. I have wandered from my sub- 
ject, but did so in order that all might be clear. 


(To be continued.) 


Chings of Interest 


Richard R. Newby gave a stirring temperance address at 
Monkton Ridge, Vt., on the evening of the 13th inst., to a 
well filled house; he then proceeded to Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
. * * x 

Alexander C. Purdy, son of Ellison R. Purdy, a graduate 
of Penn College, and student at Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary, was recorded a minister by Wilmington Monthly Meet- 
ing Eighth month 7th. 

IS ME 

Ferrisburg Quarterly Meeting met at South Starksboro, Vt., 
the 1oth and 11th inst. Richard R. Newby, of Union Springs, 
N. Y.; Charles Franklin, of Monkton; E. J. Meader, of 
Bristol, and Elizabeth Underhill, of Brooklyn, N. Y., were 
the attending ministers. People were present from Ferris- 
burg, Charlotte, Monkton, Bristol and Lincoln. 

* * * 

Alfred Johnson, a retired Friends minister, who formerly 
lived at Richmond, Ind., but now lives at Urbana, Ohio, is 
visiting his daughter, [Mrs.] C. J. Overman, at Marion, Ind. 
He is nearly eighty-seven years of age, has his mental facul- 
ties complete, but is physically unable to do active work. 
He is quite rugged for a man of his age. 

* * * 

Stella Friends Academy will open Ninth month toth, with 
S. T. Clark as principal, and Winnifred Riggs, instructor in 
music and English and Iva Pickering, instructor in languages 
and history. Both the assistants are from Friends University, 


| Seventh-day evening. 


Among Ourselves 


Wichita, Kansas. The academy has an industrial department 
whereby young people are able to help work their way through 
school. It also has a girls’ cottage, well equipped, and a 
boys’ dormitory. 

See 

Springdale Quarterly Meeting was held at Springdale, Iowa, 

the 2d to 4th inst., and was unusually well attended. All the 
pastors were present, together with Superintendent H. R. 
Keates and Prof. L. T. Jones, of Iowa City. Belva Branson 
brought report from the Winona Conference to the Endeavor 
session Sixth-day evening, and Sylvester and May Jones 
told of their work in Gibara, Cuba, at the missionary service, 
H. R. Keates preached Seventh-day 
morning from I Tim. 4: 16. L. T. Jones preached First-day 
morning on “The Kingdom of God within.” 

* *k * 


A correspondent writes as follows concerning the life at 
the Whittier Guest House, Hampton Falls, N. H., for the 
fortnight covering the first half of Eighth month: 

“Tt is still characterised by the beauty of fellowship and 
mutual understanding. Robert and Hannah C. Pyle have 
been acting as host and hostess; there have been enlightening 
lectures from William Carlton Wood, of Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, fresh from his studies in Jerusalem, on early Semitic 
religions and their influence in the development of Hebrew 
ritual ; ‘also by John William Graham, of England, on “The 
Mind of the Son of Man,” on the narratives of the Last 
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Supper, on the genius of Tennyson, and on the Logos doc- 
trine and its relation to the Quakerism of today. Readings 
from Whittier and the story by Elizabeth Powell Bond of 
her friendship acquaintance with the great abolitionists and 
with the Emerson and Alcott families, have none the less 
inspired us; whil2 repeated visits to the Whittier places have 
been made for each group of newly arriving guests. As 
many as five yearly meetings have been represented by even 
the small family who now enjoy the Guest House, while 
one or another church has also had a representative here. 
And through it all the fellowship grows and is strengthened.” 
x OK ok 

The Burlington, Vt., Free Press for the 14th inst. contains 
the following item: 

“Clad entirely in white, Charles E. Newlin, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., Quaker, Hoosier prohibitionist, attorney-at-law, com- 
mercial traveler, and lecturer, held the close attention of a 
crowd of good size in City Hall Park for two solid hours 
last evening, the liquor problem being the piece de resistance 
of an address on the political situation in general. His 
remarks were straight from the shoulder, and they gave his 
hearers something to think about, at least overnight, if no 
longer a time. 

One by one, the parties headed by Taft, Wilson and Roose- 
velt came under his fire, and he pointed out in conclusion 
that the Prohibition party’s platform embodies most of the 
planks in those of the other three, with the added advantage 
of a positive stand against the liquor traffic. The duty of 
the individual voter he emphasized as a consideration that 


should take precedence, in the light of conscience and personal 
obligation. 
* ok x 


A correspondent writes :— 


“The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of Seattle 
Monthly Meeting, Wash., has had an enjoyable and profit- 
able year of study, using Speer’s. “Light of the World” as 
a text-book. Our location on the Pacific coast affords 
exceptional opportunities for obtaining practical knowledge 
of oriental peoples and their religions. For instance, while 
we were studying China, a delegation from the Society visited 
the Chinese department of Adelphia college in Seattle, with 
its fine body of one hundred young China-men as students. 
Again, when the study of Buddhism was before us a high- 
caste Japanese young woman was present at our meeting 
and gave interesting facts about that religion and served 
tea to the Society in genuine oriental fashion. At our last 
meeting for the year, in this month, the study of the text- 
book having been completed, a highly interesting paper upon 
conditions in Alaska was read by Bertha Cox King, a returned 
missionary from that field. This was followed by a lively 
general discussion and social hour. We much appreciated 
the company of Joseph A. Goddard, whose presence was an 
inspiration and his substantial gift to the funds of the Society 
for the coming year was gratefully received. Emily W. Mills 
is president of the Society.” 

Elizabeth Fox Howard, reporting the recent Young Friends 
Conference at the Whittier Guest House in The Friend 
(London) says: 

“One of the best sittings of the Conference was that on 
Worship, and nothing went to prove more forcibly to us 
our essential unity than the way in which pastors from East 
and West, and conservatives of both branches were able 
to discuss freely and lovingly the essentials of worship and 
the practical advantages and difficulties of respective methods. 
Walter Wood, principal of the New York Yearly Meeting 
School, pointed out that 65 per cent. of all the Friends are 
committed to the pastoral system, and that our problem is 


to modify it so as to keep its Quaker character unspoiled. 
He showed how in many cases it is not the pastor himself 
who is to blame for the un-Quakerly nature of the worship, 
but the elders and committees who censure him for slackness 
if he tries to introduce periods of silence or throw some of 
the responsibility on others. A. Barry Brown gave a com- 
prehensive and inspiring talk on the ideals of worship, and 
the discussion turned on how best to carry out these ideals 
under varying conditions. It was generally agreed that though 
the arranged meetings may have their place as stepping-stones, 
and though it may be necessary to have someone to organise 
and unify the work of the meeting, it is a distinct falling off 
from our ideals when a pastor relieves the meeting of the 
joint responsibility of worship. No one man can do what a 
group working and worshipping in true unity of spirit can 
attain to.” 
ok ih 

Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting (Indiana Yearly Meeting) 
convened on the 2d and 3d inst., at Everett, Wash., with 
the largest representation from the various monthly meetings 
that has gathered since the quarterly meeting was set up. 
Entiat Monthly Meeting, over 150 miles away, was repre- 
sented by six delegates, who had to cross the Cascade Range 
of mountains in order to be present. 

The reports from the different meetings give evidence of 
increasing interest. This being the last quarterly meeting 
before the yearly meeting, there was much business. 

The evening of the 2d was devoted to the subject of 
Education, President Levi T. Pennington, of Pacific College, 
giving a most helpful address. 

The students who expect to attend Pacific College this year 
from this quarterly meeting sang the college song and dis- 
played a beautiful banner in the college colors with ‘Wash- 
ington” printed across the blue field to indicate loyalty to 
their home meetings. 

There will be thirteen or fourteen if they all succeed in 
their present plans. 

The visiting Friends present, beside Pres. Pennington were 
J. L. Coppock, of Kansas Yearly Meeting, with his wife, 
and Joseph A. Goddard, of Muncie, Ind., who also attended 
the business meeting of the Everett Society. All were made 
glad by the presence of J. J. Mills, who is efficiently helping 
in the work and is pastor at Seattle. 

Charles and May Replogle, and J. J. Mills, were chosen to 
attend Indiana Yearly Meeting this year. The meeting 
adjourned to meet in Seattle Eleventh month next. 


s 


Binrorp.—At the home of nee daughter [Mrs.] J. R. Pen- 
rose, Burlington, Iowa, Sixth month 16, 1912, Elizabeth 
Meader, widow of S. A. Binford (deceased), in her eighty- 
second year. Daughter of Benjamin and Martha G. John- 
son, New Garden, Ohio. She was a birthright Friend, a faith- 
ful and devoted Christian. ; 

Necus.—Seventh month 24, 1912, at the home of her 
daughter, Rachael N. Fogg, Springdale, Iowa, Elvira Fawcett 
Negus, aged eighty-nine years. She was a lifelong Friend 
and at the time of her death a member of Springdale Meeting. 

Tras.—At the home of her son, Alvin Teas, Ochiltree, Tex., 
Fifth month 24, 1912, Luzena Teas, widow of Stephen W. 
Teas, and daughter of Nathan and Mary Pike, in her eighty- 
seventh year. The deceased was a life-long member of New 
Garden, Ind., Monthly Meeting. 


Winpie.—At Shadeland, Ind., Seventh month 10, I912, 
Everett E. Windle, aged thirty-five years. This promising 
life was cut short by an injury received two weeks before 
the final summons. 
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fail to see it thus, and incline to put 

despondency in its place among the 

graces of the Christian character. 
~—Henry Clay Trumbull. 


‘Hope is the better side of doubt. 
Hope is mental therapeutics; it is the 
laboring oar that carries the boat in- 
shore; it is the sail away off on the 
horizon that betokens the long-expected 
ship; it is the palm-tree on the edge of 
the desert, promising refreshment to the 
fainting traveller—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Netos in Brief 


After a trial lasting over three 
months, Clarence S. Darrow, the famous 
(Chicago advocate of the cause of union 
labor, was acquitted of the charge of at- 
tempting to bribe a juror in the case of 
James B. McNamara. 

*x* * x 

The Senate has passed the army ap- 
propriation bill carrying $94,000,000, a 
bill replacing that originally- passed, 
which was vetoed by President Taft. 
“The new bill does not carry the pro- 
vision of the original, which would have 
legislated out of official life General 


Leonard Wood, the army chief of staff. 
*  *k x : 


. Among those who passed away last 
week were Dr. Horace Howard Fur- 
ness, of Philadelphia, world famous 
Shakespearean authority and editor of 
the Variorum Shakespeare, and Julean 
Emile Frederic Massenet, of Paris, the 
well-known musical composer, author of 
“Thais,” “Juggler of Notre Dame” and 
‘other operas. 
* OK OX 
It is practically settled that the World 
‘Conference on Faith and Order, about 
which so much has been written, will be 
held in New York. The conference will 
‘have representatives present from the 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Methodist, 
Baptist, Catholic and other churches. 
Many prominent men are takine an in- 
terest in the matter of union, and many 
‘parts of the country are represented. 
“The date of the conference has not yet 
‘been decided upon. 
* * * 


The New York State collge of forestry 
at Syracuse University is to maintain a 
forestry camp for boys at Saranac lake 
next summer. “This will not be a ‘kid 
glove’ deal, but a real educational propo- 
sition, which will give boys of from 15 
to 20 years of age, practical experience 
in forest life,’ says Dean Baker. “It 
will cure a lot of them of the forestry 
bee, and at the same time fix a love of 
scientific forestry in the minds of 
others.” The tuition and board will be 
small enough so that boys whose fam- 
ilies are in moderate circumstances can 
afford to join the camp. “We will teach 
a great deal of woodcraft, some forestry 
and a little botany and geology,” the 
dean added. We should be willing to 
guarantee the success of that departure. 

* * * 


The «lass-bottomed boat is not a new 
invention, but the one now buliding at 
Camden, N. J., for use in scientific ex- 
peditions is a distinct novelty. It is 
60 feet long and has a bottom, from 
stem to stern, of plate glass fully an 


_i1 Hastings 


inch thick. A submarine radio light 
will illuminate the ocean depths beneath, 
and in addition there are to be incan- 
descent lamps which can be lowered for 
more particular observations. It is ex- 
pected that the craft will be useful in 
examining wrecks; meanwhile it is to 
be used this winter for marine explor- 


ation in the gulf of Mexico and about | 


the Bahama islands. It may point the 
way for further development of sub- 


marine vessels, making them useful in | 


peace as well as war. 


Notices. 


Friends expecting to attend Western 
Yearly Meeting, who desire entertain- 
ment arranged for them, will please 
notify J. J. Reeve, chairman of com- 
mittee, Plainfield, Ind. 

xe & 


At Spring Lake, N. J., during the 
present summer, a Friends meeting is 
held every First- day afternoon at No. 

pet. at 4.30 o'clock. 

All visiting Friends, as well as others, 
will be very welcome. 

ee ae 


Friends expecting to attend the Five 
Years’ Meeting in Tenth month, who 
desire any assistance in arranging for 
accommodations will do well to corres- 
pond soon with Sylvester C. Trueblood, 
2037 North New Jersey St., Indiana- 
polis, Ind., Chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee. 

x * x 

There has been a great need and a 
splendid opportunity for evangelistic 
work within the confines of Virginia 
Quarterly Meeting, especially since the 
removal of the Old Black Creek Meet- 
ing, and the erection of a new meeting- 
house at Sedley, a growing village on 
the Virginian railway.. If any minister 
or worker has a concern to take up work 
of this nature, he would do well to cor- 
respond with Dr. Rufus L. Raiford, Sed- 
ley, Virginia, or E. J. Raiford, Ivor, Vir- 
ginia, R. D. No. 1. 


x ok x 
Friends at St. Marys, Ohio, are: pre- 


paring for a Pentecostal Meeting, be- 


ginning Ninth month fst, and continuing 
until the 15th. Evangelist Daniel Why- 
brew, of Lupton, Mich., will have charge 
of the services. To this Convocation 
of Saints, Friends in general are invited. 
We should have more of this kind of 
meetings among Friends, that the Church 
may be strengthened and receive a 
passion for souls. We invite Christians 
everywhere to petition heaven that this 


meeting may prove a great awakening to | 


the unsaved. Place of the meetings 
will be in the Friends Church, corner 
of High and Pine Streets. Anyone 


coming in on the Interurban should get 
off at Pine Street. 
x Oe OK 

The Friends’ Foreign Missionary As- 
sociation of Philadelphia wishes to re- 
mind its friends of the box about to be 
packed for the mission at Tokyo, Japan. 
Gifts should be sent by Eighth month 
31st to the Friends Institute 20 South 


Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. Please 
mark the packages with the donor's 
name, and with the value of each 


article—for insurance and customs duty. 
Some of the needs are: Dressed dolls, 
handkerchiefs, dress goods, outing flan- 


Bearly Meetings in 1912 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Eighth month 27th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

. Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, 
Ind, Ninth month 11th. George H. 
Moore Clerk, Westfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Timothy 
Nicholson, Clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting at Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, Clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
| Wichita, Kan. 
| Five Years Meeting, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., Tenth month r5th. James Wood, 
Clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 15th. Allen 
C. Thomas, Clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


' nel, mufflers, ruching, strong sewing 
_ aprons for women, baby bibs, white but- 
tons, sewing cottons, towels, tea towels, 
ivory soap (toilet size), stationery, 
pictures of animals, of flowers, of 
Friendly scenes and of Biblical subjects, 
simple, narrative books and those for 
children. 

Gifts of money will be gladly received 
by the supt. of the Box Department. 

Emity B. SToKEs, 


1504 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PEOPLE TOO 
TO CONVALES- 


WELL 
WISE DOCTOR GIVES POSTUM 
CENTS. 


A wise doctor tries to give nature its 
best chance by saving the little strength 
of the already exhausted patient, and 
building up wasted energy with simple 
but powerful nourishment. 

“Five years ago,” writes a doctor, “I 
commenced to use. Postum in my own 
family instead of coffee.” (It’s a well- 
known fact that tea is just as injurious 
as coffee because it contains caffeine, the 
same drug found in coffee.) “I was so 
well pleased with results that I had two 
grocers place it in stock, guaranteeing 
its sale. 

“IT then commenced to recommend it 
to my patients in place of coffee, as a 
nutritious beverage. The consequence 
| is, every store in town is now selling it, 
| as it has become a household necessity 
in many homes. 

“I’m sure I prescribe Postum as often 
as any one remedy in the Materia 
Medica—in almost every case of indi- 
gestion and nervousness I treat, and 
with the best results. 

“When I once introduce it into a 
family, it is quite sure to remain. [ 
shall continue to use it and prescribe 
it in families where I practice. 

“In convalescence from pneumonia, 
typhoid fever and other cases I give it 
as a liquid easily absorbed diet. You 
may use my letter as a reference any 


way you see fit.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read “The Road to Wellville” in 
pkgs. ‘“There’s a reason.’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


| are genuine, true, and full of human 


) interest. 
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REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOAKS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting investors 5 per cent, to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 


without charge for our services to investor. 
Long and successful experience. 
furnished. 
DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson 


jy Fame Momraaces} MORTGAGES| 


References 
Correspondence solicited. 


Frank M. Reed 


ON (OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for jf 
years. We collect and remit Interest whereter { 


trvestors desir wrt for booklet and list. 
ELLSWORTH AnD JONES.) 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 

The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 

HERMAN NEWMAN, 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 


William S, 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 


ante TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
BELL TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


Custom of Friends 


M J L Es I N E R vf specially solicited 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are usually satisfactory. 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


WANTED-—A furnished house for the winter, 
in or near Philadelphia. Address, J. OC. 
McCracken, Houston Hall, University of Penn- 
sylvania, | Philadelphia. 


~ “Suggestions to Monthly Meeting Commnittees,”’ 
was read and unanimously approved by the 
Summer Assembly of Iowa Yearly Meeting. 
Duties of Clerk, Elders, etc., fully suggested. 
“Calculated to do untold good when read and 
heeded,’ Pliny Fry. Printed in book form, 
15 cents per copy, $120 per dozen, $6.00 per 
esa te Address E. H. Parisuo, Indianola, 
owa 


[Eighth month 


HEALTH 4X2 OPPORTUNITY 


The Sum of Life 


Boise Quarterly Meeting of Friends, in Southwestern Idaho, 


is Situated in a 


Land of HEALTH and OPPORTUNITY 


H 8 @ 


The Climate is mild; winters short ; air, dry and pure, conducive to 
curing Asthma, Catarrh and lung difficulties. 


The Soil is wonderfully productive. 
other grasses and most of the usual farm products bring large crops. 
Stock raising is very profitable. 


Wheat, Oats, Potatoes, Alfalfa, 


The Apples, Plums, Prunes, Peaches and small fruits of Southwestern 


Idaho, are unsurpassed. 


The government is completing its system 


for watering 243,000 acres of the Boise-Snake River Valley. 


Cheap Excursions for Friends to Nampa, Idaho 


For Full Information, Address 


WM. G. HUBBARD, Columbus, Ohio 
or E. F. LARSON, Nampa, Idaho 


Ry 
@Q 


PHONE CONN CRIONS 


LONGWOOD INN 
Lake Cabbasseecantes Winthrop Centre, Maine 


Summer guests wanted. Large farm, 
large rooms, large piazza, electric lights, . 
bathroom, telephone, piano, etc. Best 
boating, fishing and bathing. Free use of 
boats. Write for booklet. Electric cars. 
from Augusta. Terms, as $12 per week. 


The Frovidert Life = and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upward 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFFICERS 


ASA. S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres. and 
Asst. Trust Officer. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 


SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

J. THOMAS MOORE, Mer. Insurance Dept. 
WILLIAM C. CRAIGE, Title Officer 

JOHN WAY, Assistant Treasurer 

J. SMITH HART, Insurance Supervisor 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA 8S. WING 

WILLIAM LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, JR. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L. RUE 

GEORGE WOOD 
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The International Bible erties! Deeaare 


a Re 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON X. 


NINTH MONTH 8, I9Q12. 


THE MISSION OF THE TWELVE. 


MATTHEW 9: 35-10: 


TS tO Cn AO-1P Tar. 


For Special Study Matt. 9: 35-10: 15. 
GotpeN Trext—He that receiveth you receiveth me, and 


he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me. 


Matt. 10:40. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Ninth month 2d. Mission of the twelve. 


10: I-15. 


Third-day. The seventy sent forth. Luke Io: 
Fourth-day. A missionary nation. 
Fifth-day. Call and mission of Isaiah. 
Need of laborers. 


Sixth-day. 


Matt. 


I-9. 
Isa. 42: 1-8. 
Isa. 6: 1-8. 
Matt. 9: 35-38. 


Seventh-day. Cost and reward of discipleship. Mt. 10: 34-42. 


First-day. Faithful to the end. 


Time.—Early in A. D. 29. 
Place.—Galilee. 


Parallel Accounts——Mark 6: 
Luke 9: 1-6. 

The present lesson illustrates some of 
the methods of Jesus in mission work. 
The specific directions given to the dis- 
ciples apply only to the conditions then 
existing; they did not even apply to 
conditions existing in a few years. But 
the principles which were _ involved 
apply to every age and condition. This 
should be remembered in attempting to 
follow the commands of Christ in our 
own day. 

35. He taught at the times of the 
regular services in the synagogues, 
whenever opportunity offered. He 
healed those who needed healing. 


36. “He was filled with compassion 
for these multitudes, groping after the 
truth and bewildered by the formalism 
of the scribes; suffering from many 
diseases and getting no help from the 
remedies of the day.” ‘The verbs used 
are all strong words expressive of the 
depth of the compassion of Jesus and 
the greatness of the need. 


37, 38. Note that the implied thought 
is that coldness on the part of those 
who can help is the reason why the 
harvest is not greater. “That He will 
send forth.” That the Holy Spirit will 
impel men to go into the field. The call 
should come from the spirit. 


10: 1-4. “The names of the twelve 
apostles are these.” It is remarkable 
that so little is known of these men. 
We know a little about Peter, James 
and John, and a very little about one or 
two more, but the rest are but a name, 
even tradition fails to give satisfactory 
information of the rest. Yet they must 
have done very considerable work. It 
is a noticeable fact that in the New 
Testament it is always the work, and 
not the workers that is glorified. What 
is said of the workers is always inci- 
dental or for necessary explanation of 
the work. ‘he number twelve probably 
refers to the twelve tribes of Israel. 
“The first, Simon.” In all the lists of 
the ‘Twelve, Simon is named first. 
Matthew names the apostles in pairs. 
Peter was the most prominent, probably 
the oldest, and certainly the most ready 
to speak. But after the resurrection, 
it was James, not Peter, who was head 
of the church at Jerusalem. It does not 
appear that Peter had any authority 
over his fellows, Matt. 20: 25-28. The 
word “apostle? means “sent forth.” 


7-12; 


II Cor. 4: 7-18. 


Thaddeus is almost certainly the “Judas, 
son’ of James” of Luke, and the “Judas, 
not Iscariot” of John. “The Canaanite” 
should be “Cananaean” or “Zealot.” “Is- 
cariot” probably means “of Kerioth”; 
if so, he was the only one of the Twelve 
who was not of Galilee, Kerioth (site 
unknown) being in Judea. Bartholo- 
mew is almost certainly the Nathanael 
of John, as Bartholomew is a patro- 
nymic, not a name in itself. 


5. “Into any way of the Gentiles.” 
R. V. The prohibitions of this verse 
were temporary. . These people were 
not ready for the Gospel nor were the 
apostles then fitted to proclaim it to 
them. See Acts 1: 8 The first time 
the Gospel was freely preached to Gen- 
tiles, so far as we know, is mentioned 
in Acts 133.1 

6. “Lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.” Lost because they had no 
shepherds, no competent teachers; for 
those who professed to teach were blind 
guides. Matt. 15: 14; 23: 16, 24. 

7. “As ye go.” It was itinerant 
preaching. 

8 “Freely ye have received, freely 
give.’ The power or authority which 
they had received (verse. 1) had been 
freely bestowed upon them and they 
were not to charge for the cures they 
might effect. Or the words may be 
taken with what follows. ‘The main 
point is that they were not to make 
merchandise of their services whatever 
that service might be. 

9, 10... “Brass.2's Literally, < “bronzex 
The small coins of the day were often 
made of bronze. “Scrip.” 
“wallet,” a bag for carrying provisions 
hung over the shoulder. “Shoes,” 
sandals. All can be comprehended in 
the phrase, “Make no preparations, go 
as you are.” 

11. “Worthy.” Of good reputation. 
They should not injure their work by 
abiding in doubtful places. 

12. They were to follow the usual 
rules of courtesy. 

13. Should they be treated with dis- 
courtesy it will not injure them. They 
can be sweet through it all. 

14. They were to. follow the usual 
custom. The Jews were full of sym- 
bolic customs. ‘This would mean that 
they had nothing in common spiritually 
but such were to them as Gentiles. 

15. “Both in the Old and in the New 
Testament the cities of the plain are 
typical of abominable wickedness pro- 
voking severe judgments.” 


Better,. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH 8, IQI2. 
WHY AND HOW TO IMPROVE 
THE MIND. 

Proy. 9: I-II. 

(School and college meeting.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
NINTH MONTH 2D, 

I].—Feed the mind. I Tim. 4: 13-16. 
III.—By meditation. Josh. 1: 8. 
IV.—Study the Word.—Ps. 119: 97- 


104. 
V.—Profitable themes. Phil. 4: 8,0. 
Vi.—Dangers of ignorance. Eph: 4: 


17-19. 
VII.—The highest aim. Phil. 2: 5. 
What is education for? 

What is your favorite. book? 
why. 

How can education be continued after 
school and college? 

POINTERS. 

Knowledge is power for good or evil— 
hence the importance of Christianizing 
learning. 


Tell 


* *K * 


While a man cannot stop thinking 
he can, to a great extent, direct his 
thought, hence our responsibility to im- 


prove the mind. 
ae ti, 


Youth is the time to store the mind 
with useful knowledge. Not only will 
it crowd out harmful and sinful thought 
but it will afford a rich store house of 
blessing for all future life. 


QUOTATIONS. 


There are more men ennobled by study 
than by nature.—Cicero. 
e * * OX 


As turning the logs will make a dull 
fire burn, so change of studies a dull 
brain.—Longfellow. 

oat, 8 


The mind of the scholar, if he would 
have it large and liberal, should come 
in contact with other “minds. —Long- 


fellow. 
x Ok Ox 


He that studies only men will get the 
body of knowledge without the soul; 
and he that studies only books, the soul 
without the body.—Colton. 

* ok Ox 


All knowledge is lost which ends in 
the knowing, for every truth we know 
is a candle given us to work by. Gain 
all the knowledge you can, and then use 
it for the highest purpose.—John Ruskin. 

* OK O* 


As it is evidently God’s way to work 
through these intellects of ours, we have 
no more right to expect Him to use a 
mind which we are wilfully neglecting 
and taking no pains whatever to fit for 
His use than I should have to expect 
you to write a beautiful inscription with 
my pen, if I would not take the trouble 
to wipe it and mend it.—Frances Ridley 
Havergal. ‘ 

To carry in ourselves the intense love 
of Jesus Christ, to find in Him the per- 
petual corrective of our actions, to do 
duty, not under the lash, but under the 
impulses of the soul—that is the most 
blessed life a man or woman can under- 
take—Phillips Brooks. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 
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Getting the Higher Point of View 
It is always interesting to notice how many of our 
present-day spiritual experiences and how many of 
our modern religious problems had already been met 
and lived through by those remarkable men who 
In these one hundred and fifty 
Psalms almost every type of inward struggle, moral 


wrote the Psalms. 


defect and spiritual triumph known to human hearts 
sooner or later gets expressed. 

A very interesting personal revelation, and one 
which perfectly fits our modern world, is made in 
the Seventy-third Psalm. 
through a period of civilization which put the Hebrew 


This psalmist is living 


religion to a harder test even than the exile in 
Babylon did. It was the era of expansion and pros- 
perity which followed the conquests of Alexander 
the Great. Greek thought and Greek ideas came 
sweeping in upon them. New ways of making money 
abounded. New fashions of dress, new modes of 
life, new habits and manners crowded out the old 
The Jew discovered his talent for 
trade and commerce, and under the spell of the “new 


established ways. 


civilization” he let his scruples slip away and he took 
on the easy morals of the peoples about him. 

This old psalmist is watching this changed world, 
and he lets us hear him think out loud. He is 
confused and perplexed. It is a totally different 
world from the one he grew up in. 
at the prosperity of the men who have dropped their 


He is amazed 


scruples and thrown their ancient religion overboard. 
“They are not in trouble,” he says, “as other men are, 
neither are they plagued like other men. Their eyes 
stand out with fatness; they have more than heart 
could wish.” It seems like a great success, and our 
honest old psalmist had a moment of real envy: 
“As for me my feet were almost gone, my steps had 
well nigh slipped; for I was envious when I saw 
the prosperity of the wicked.” He thought of all his 
painful efforts to follow the hard line of duty. He 
remembered how careful he had been to walk the 
narrow path which his religion prescribed, and yet 
-all had gone wrong with him: “Verily. I have 


cleansed my heart in vain. I have washed my hands 
in innoceney to no purpose; for all the day long I am 
plagued and I am chastened every morning.” These 
other men who succeed by crooked methods and by 
throwing their scruples to the winds say “How does 
God know?” They have adopted the comfortable 
view of the Greek Epicureans that God does not con- 
He is 
at peace in the far-away heavens and He has no 
interest in our earthly affairs—“there is no knowl- 
edge with the Most High.” 

This, then, is the old psalmist’s perplexing prob- 
lem: Why do the wicked prosper, why do the irre- 
ligious succeed and why do the pure and devoted 
souls have so many hard experiences and bitter cups ? 
Is there any value in religion? Is it worth while to 
“cleanse the heart”? and “wash the hands in inno-~ 
cency?’ “When I tried to solve this problem,” he 
says, “it was too hard for me until I went into the 
sanctuary of God. Then I understood!” In other 
words, the only solution of this world-old problem is 
a fresh discovery of God. The moment he finds God 
and gets the higher point of view, his problem falls 
away and he is ‘satisfied, like a lost child that finds 
its mother. The intellectual problem may not be 
unraveled. There may be no clear answer yet to 
many of the difficulties which the mind raises. We 
may not see the reasons why troubles come to good 
men and why prosperity is the lot often of bad men, 
but when once the soul has come face to face with 
the living God and is assured that at the core of 
things there is a loving Heart that cares, that “the 
All-Great is the All-Loving too,” and that we who 
are so small and finite are taken up into communion 


cern Himself over our petty human doings. 


and fellowship with the Infinite, we get a solution 
of our problems that goes far deeper than the intel- 
lect. We see with the eyes of our heart. We feel 
that we can stand the world and its hard blows. We 
can go on even where the gates seem closed, and we 
can say, as this psalmist does at the end, “‘my flesh 
and my heart fail, but God is the strength of my 
R. M. J. 


life and my portion forever.” 
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Current Events and Comments 


The Pastoral Body and Its Duties 


There is encouragement in the concern which arose 
in Wilmington Yearly Meeting last week “for mak- 
ing the pastoral. body more effective” and in the 
decision to send down to the local meetings on 
ministry and oversight “plans for the study of the 
duties and prosecution of the work of elders and 
overseers.” The action is encouraging because upon 
the wisdom and consecration of the pastoral body 
depends in large measure the future of Quakerism 
in this country. North Carolina Friends also gave 
considerable attention to this subject at the workers’ 
conference held in connection with the yearly meet- 
ing this year. Alice N. White’s discussion of “The 
Pastoral Committee’s Work” was especially helpful. 
The following is a synopsis of her remarks: 

The work of a meeting is two-fold: First, to 
aid members develop to their highest capacity 
and usefulness; and, second, to bring outsiders 
into the fold. The pastoral committee is to take 
the lead in this work, and the most practical 
means is to come into loving touch with the 
people in their homes. A card directory should 
be kept, and the membership should be divided 
into groups, each group to be under the care of 
some member of the pastoral.committee. This 
work should not stop with actual members, but 
the attenders of meetings who are not members 
should share in this oversight, and be encouraged 
to become members when they are fitted to do so. 
A pastoral committee can accomplish more when 
it is well organized than without such organiza- 
tion. We have found five sub-committees help- 
ful. These are: First, the membership com- 
mittee, who receives applications for membership 
and makes needful investigations before report- 
ing them to the committee as a whole. Second, 
the visiting committee assists the pastor in the 
general visiting of the membership. Third, the 
correspondence committee prepares and sends a 
letter and the yearly meeting minutes annually 
to all non-resident members. Fourth, the prayer- 
meeting committee secures suitable persons to 
lead these meetings and promotes interest in 
them as best it can. Fifth, the evangelistic 


meetings there are qualified young members who 
might be asked to be prepared on some special 
topic and present it at a suitable time in the 
meeting. The London epistle, the minute of 
advice from our own yearly meeting and other 
suitable articles could be presented in this way 
to the edification of the congregation. In larger 
meetings where there are numerous workers the 
pastoral committee would do well to arrange for 
some to attend nearby meetings which have no 
regular ministry, and thus help to develop gifts 
by opening ways for their exercise. A live pas- 
toral committee is essential to the success of any 
meeting, be it large or small, with or without a 
pastor. Religious advisers are needed as well as 
preachers. A noted minister once said that 
developing the Christian life by preaching alone 
is like attempting to fill narrow-necked bottles 
by occasionally dashing water on them. , 

It is needful in each congregation that all 
the gifts bestowed on its members should be 
developed and exercised, 


* 


Endowment Fund for Aged Ministers 


From the account in The Friends Messenger i 
appears that: 


The committee appointed [by North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting] last year to consider the case 
of aged ministers reported that they had written 
to the different quarterly meetings, but had 
heard from only one. One minister was re- 
ported as needing assistance, but there were no 
funds with which to render aid. This is a 
matter which should appeal to our people, and 
we should take it up gladly. The committee 
made three recommendations: (1) The finance 
committee should set aside a sum to serve as the 
beginning of an endowment fund; (2) subserip- 
tions should be opened at this meeting to supple- 
ment this fund; (3) all meetings should be urged 
to take a yearly collection. 


[Eighth month 


The matter was finally referred to the finance 


committee. 


In a recent item I suggested that, “with the present 


committee looks after special services and religi- 
ous work in outlying districts. Other sub- 
committees might be useful in some localities. 
We have found it helpful to appoint two or more 
to greet attenders at First-day morning meetings, 
the committee being changed frequently to avoid 
formality. When pastoral committees meet 
regularly each month the interest is increased, 
and a live topic for discussion at each meeting 
is ‘productive of much good. When a meeting 
has no pastor or regular ministry, it becomes the 
duty of the pastoral committee to arrange for 
instructive service each First-day. In many 


standards of living, no one should be asked to remain 
in [the service of the church] for less than from 
$1,400 to $2,500 a year, according to the locality 
and work.” Some have considered my figures high. 
It must be remembered, however, that any plan that 
calls men and women from productive labor to the 
service of the church and allows them only a ‘“‘mere 
living wage” sooner or later will result in failure. 
Either those who give their entire tume to the church 
must be paid enough to support themselves and their 
families, with something in addition for a “rainy 
day,” or them will become dependent in their 
declining years. After having rendered such service 
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it would be a scandal for the church to let this burden 
fall on their families or on the public. In the past 
this question did not concern Friends because all 
our church workers were expected to make a “living” 
independently, but the situation is changing. Every 
year more full-time workers are called into the ser- 
vice of our meetings for a bare subsistence. The 
inevitable outcome of this policy is just beginning 
to be felt. North Carolina is the only yearly meeting 
looking toward systematic relief. Other yearly meet- 
ings must, however, face the same situation in the 
not distant future. 

That “old age’ must be provided for in every 
permanent social order is a fact which should not be 
ignored in our attempt to work out a Quaker pastoral 
system, and to defer the matter is poor economy. 
As a first step the equitable thing for the Society 
to do is to pay all its full-time workers—he they 
teachers, pastors, secretaries or missionaries—a wage 
which, under ordinary circumstance, will enable them 
to live to the end of their days economically inde- 
pendent. And in addition the Society should make 
some provision, by endowment or otherwise, for 
emergency cases. | 


* 
General Booth Dead 


William Booth, the founder and commander-in- 
chief of the Salvation Army, died at his home in 
Hadley Wood, near London, the 20th inst., eighty- 
three years of age. His was a truly remarkable 
eareer. Born in an ordinary lower middle class 
English home, himself a child of honest poverty, 
he became the evangelist of the poor. For several 
years he labored as a regular clergyman in the 
Methodist New Covenant Church, but, desiring more 
liberty, he resigned to become the special friend of 
the outeasts in the slums of London. In this work 
the Salvation Army had its beginning. At first hated 
and opposed by churchmen and the well-to-do classes, 
it gradually won respect and spread to every quarter 
of the globe. During recent years General Booth 
traveled much; five times he visited the United 
States, three times he went to Australia, and twice to 
‘India and South Africa. Numerous trips were made 
to almost every European country. Everywhere and 
always he was a firey prophet and an imperial com- 
mander. But his genius for organization was no 
less remarkable than his zeal for evangelism. In 
1905, the last year for which statistics are available, 
the Salvation Army included 18,556 commissioned 
officers, commanding more than 7,000 corps of sol- 
diery. The social enterprises of the army comprised 
prison-gate and rescue work, inebriates’ homes, boys’ 
and girls’ homes, farm colonies, emigration agencies, 
naval and military homes, maternity homes, nursing 
work, Samaritan brigades, hospital and benevolent 
visitation organizations, police court guards, Indian 
day schools and many other institutions. Over this 
vast enterprise General Booth named as joint com- 
manders to succeed him his son Bramwell and his 
wife Florence Booth. 


Lawmakers Wind Up Their Work 


Congress adjourned its long session the first of 
the week, but before doing so it passed the Legis- 
lative, Executive and Judicial Appropriation bill 
without either the amendment abolishing the com- 
merce court or the one limiting the tenure of office 
of government clerks. The Panama Canal bill was 
passed in the form in which it was reported from the 
joint committee, and, after some delay, was signed 
by the President. The Naval Appropriation bill as 
it finally passed provided for the construction of one 
new battleship to cost $15,000,000 in place of two 
battleships as called for by the original measure. 
Other features which should not be overlooked, how- 
ever, provide for eight submarines instead of four 
as specified in the measure at one stage of its passage ; 
also for six torpedo-boats, two colliers, one machine 
ship and for a round-the-world wireless system by 
which the Navy Department may keep in touch with 
its ships in virtually every part of the globe. 


* 
Dr. Eliot Home from the Orient 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Har- 
vard, who has been on an extended tour of the world 
in the interests of peace, has just returned from the 
Orient. He went as the representative of the Car- 
negie Peace Foundation, and was heartily welcomed 
by the rulers of nations, including the late Emperor 
of Japan. He does not believe there is any “yellow 
peril.” Neither China or Japan has the remotest 
idea of fighting the United States or interfering in 
any way with out interests in the Pacific. As long 
as Japan is an insular power, however, intent on 
building up a large merchant marine, she will insist 
on protecting it with an adequate fleet. Dr. Eliot 
believes that peace will ultimately come through the 
education of public opinion and the development of 
international intercourse. He deems of special im- 
portance the adjustment of the present unrestricted 
commerce competition; regulation of the migrations 
of people to strange lands, where they now form 
colonies or scatter heedlessly and thus bring about 
friction, the new order to prohibit intermarriage 
among certain races and to compel every nationality 
to have the number of women equal the number of 
men who migrate; and the necessity of exempting 
private property from capture at sea during war. 
He was especially enthusiastic about founding a large 
American public library at Peking. 


Within the last three months we have published 
two items concerning excavations in the Nile Valley, 
Egypt. With slight verbal changes, one was taken 
from Christian Work, the other from The Outlook. 
We have no additional information on the subject. 

x * * 

Owing to the press of other matter, it has been 
necessary to postpone the conclusion of the article, 
*‘A Pioneer of 1830—David Baily.” Another in- 
stallment will appear in next week’s issue. 
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The Burden of the Child 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 


We have seen the toll of children’s lives which 
poverty takes, but the fate of those who live on is 
often such as to make us bless those who die. The 
underfed children who survive are handicapped for 
life. In school they are unable to learn. They fall 
behind their classes and, at the earliest possible 
moment, drop out of school. Thus they grow up, 
ignorant and untrained, to swell the ranks of the 
incompetent and underpaid, to pass on to their chil- 
dren the poverty which crippled themselves, or to 
join the horde of paupers and criminals and add 
the burden of their support to the load of the nation’s 
workers. 

The children of the tenements are usually com- 
pelled to play upon the streets. When a family has 
only a room or two, which must serve for sleeping, 
eating, cooking and laundry—and often for a work- 
shop—there is no room for play. Play is, however, 
vitally necessary for children. It means not only 
health and growth, but through it they get a large 
part of their training for life’s activities. The 
streets are not designed for playgrounds. Playing 
children are trespassers there. Inevitably trafic is 
interfered with and adjoining property owners are 
annoyed. The child of the streets comes to feel that 
the policeman is his foe; and his play constitutes 
first lessons in lawlessness. 
evading the officers. Fun becomes the annoyance of 
neighbors or tantalizing the policeman. ‘Thus the 
play of the children of the poor tends to become an 
apprenticeship in crime, a_ breeding-ground of 
anarchy. 

The burden of poverty falls heaviest on the child 
when he is compelled to become a wage-earner. 
Happily the increasing number of States in which 
there are well-enforced child labor laws is steadily 
diminishing the number of child-workers. But they 
are far too numerous yet. There are the “home 
finishers” in New York and Philadelphia, where lit- 
tle tots work long hours making artificial flowers or 
removing threads, or strain their immature nerves 
sorting beads or selecting colored silk yarns. There 
are the breaker boys in the coal regions of Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia, who sit all day above the 
rushing stream of coal in the chutes, picking out 
the slate, and breathing the dust that so easily leads 
to coal miner’s asthma and consumption. In Georgia 
and Alabama children work in the cotton mills even 
on the night shifts. Often the overseers have to 
dash water in their faces to keep them awake at 
their machines. Sometimes when they reach home 
they throw themselves across their beds, too tired 
and sleepy to eat or undress. Such children are too 
weary to play, and are utterly unfit for study even 
when a pretense is made of giving them schooling. 

It is hard for us to realize what continuous labor, 
even under favorable conditions, means to a child. 
We can appreciate most easily, perhaps, the physical 
stunting that results. We do not put colts to hard, 
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steady work until they are physically mature. Eng- 
land found that her factory boys grew into men unfit 
physically for military service. But to this must be 
added the loss of education, the lack of play and the 
vulgar and degrading influences of the usual factory 
environment. Spargo puts it finely: “Statistics can- 
not express the withering of child-lips in the poisoned 
air of factories; the tired, strained look of child-eyes 
that never dance to the music of souls tuned to 
nature’s symphonies; the binding to the wheels of 
industry the little bodies and souls that should be 
free as the stars are free to shine and the flowers are 
free to drink the evening dews. Statistics may be 
perfected to the extent of giving the number maimed 
by dangerous machines, and the number who die year 
by year, but they can never give the spiritual loss, if 
I may use that word in its secular, scientific sense. 
Who shall tally the deaths of childhood’s hopes, am- 
bitions, dreams? How shall figures show the silent 
atrophy of potential genius, the brutalizing of 
potential love, the corruption of potential purity ? 
In what arithmetical terms shall we state the loss of 
shame and the development of that less than brute 
view of life which enables us to wateh with unconcern 
the toil of infants side by side with the idleness of 
men?’ (The Bitter Cry of the Children, pp. 180, 
i619 

When we inquire after the causes of the poverty 
that puts such crushing burdens on the children, we 
find them manifold. But they all rest upon the 
selfishness, the greed and lust and love of ease of our 
people. There is the great army of tramps—esti- 
mated some years ago by Josiah Flynt at 60,000— 
the large number of beggars, paupers, criminals and 
idle rich, whose living is taken from the labors of 
the workers. Because their parents must help sup- 
port these idlers, the children must help their parents 
get a living or else themselves go underfed and 
neglected while their mothers toil in the mills or 
elsewhere. Other causes of poverty are the saloon 
and the tolerated house of prostitution. Parents 
who squander their earnings on these vices; property 
owners and public officials who profit by them; citi- 
zens who lighten their taxes by saloon license fees; 
business men who seek trade by means of a ‘‘wide 
open” city—all these put the burden of their own 
pleasure and prosperity on the weak shoulders of the 
children of the poor. 

France bore the burdens of Napoleon’s wars and 
sustained the losses of his victories until he began 
to require the children. It is said that when he 
reviewed the new levies before the battle of Leipzig, 
he turned to one of his marshals and exclaimed: 
“Where did you get all these sucking pigs?’ When 
Metternich, urging peace upon him, reminded him 
that his armies were composed of mere boys, he 
replied: ‘‘A boy can stop a bullet as well as a man.” 
The men of France had fallen, but when the boys 
were drafted to fill their places, Napoleon’s policy 
became intolerable. Our present industrial system 
is reckelss of men. It wears them out early and 
casts them aside; it maims and kills thousands each 
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year in factory and mine. It does this carelessly, 
because women and children are plentiful, and a 
child can tend a machine for us—as easily as a 
boy could stop a bullet for Napoleon—and do it 
cheaper than a man, too. Whenever sickness or acci- 
dent incapacitates the wage-earner of a family, our 
great Christian civilization has found no way, con- 
sistent with men’s self-respect, to care for the family 
but for children to take up the burden and tend a 
machine. A system that thus sacrifices children to 
increase its dividends, that lets children perish while 
mothers labor, and that forces children to premature 
toil while able-bodied men live in voluntary or 
enforced idleness, is one that the conscience of the 
nation ought no longer to tolerate. 

In order to lift this burden from the child we 
must be prepared to make some sacrifices ourselves. 
A man who had a child suffering from a congenital 
malformation was told by his physician that the child 
would soon die unless relieved by a surgical opera- 
tion. He asked what the operation would cost. 
When he heard the amount his face fell. ‘“It’d cost 
more ’n a funeral, wouldn’t it, Doc?’ was his com- 
ment. We must: face the fact that it will cost us 
something to save the children; that it is cheaper, for 
the present, at least, to let them be crushed by 
premature labor. The funeral is cheaper for us who 
are well-to-do. To put a stop to the poverty that 
devours the little ones, we must pay, for a time, 
higher prices for goods that are now cheap because of 
the cheap labor of women and children. I believe 


that in the end we shall be more prosperous for the. 


conservation of the life, health and character of the 
next generation. But at first business must bear 
the cost of providing for the risks and wastes of its 
own operations. We who are consumers must share 
the cost of doing so. We shall have to pay taxes 
without the help of saloon licenses. We must have 
employers’ liability laws, workmen’s compensation, 
old age pensions, child labor laws, compulsory edu- 
eation, laws regulating the hours of women’s labor, 
laws providing for factory inspection, minimum 
wages, playgrounds, proper housing and pure food. 
By these and similar measures we must prevent the 
poverty that massacres the innocents. Society as a 
whole must lift the burden of our prosperity from 
the frail shoulders and backs of the little ones. In 
the end God will bless very materially the nation that 
fulfils the law of Christ by bearing the burden of 
the child. . 


Richmond, Ind. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting 


The two hundred and fifteenth annual session of 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting of Friends was held 
at Guilford College from Eighth month 7th to 12th, 
inclusive. Two things were notable about the open- 
ing sessions: For the first time in many years— 
some said twenty-five—there were no visiting min- 
isters present; the second thing was the very large 
percentage of representatives present at roll-call in 
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both the meeting on ministry and oversight and. in 
the yearly meeting proper. 

At later sessions we had the presence and helpful 
messages of Dr. David W. Dennis, of Earlham Col- 
lege, Indiana Yearly Meeting, and L. Oscar Moon, 
from Baltimore Yearly Meeting, with credentials; 
and Davis Brannon, from Iowa; Waldo Woody and 
wife, from Wilmington, and Martha Woody, of our 
own yearly meeting, but doing missionary work in 
Cuba. . 

The peace committee has assisted largely in organ- 
izing an Intercollegiate Oratorical Peace Contest of 
North Carolina; in the contest held at the State 
capital in the spring the Guilford representative won 
first prize of $75 and represented this State in the 
inter-State contest. Immediately following the com- 
mittee’s report we had the pleasure of hearing this 
oration given by its author. 

The report of the committee on the suppression 
of the liquor traffic led to a very interesting discus- 
sion on the relative values of temperance education 
in the home and temperance legislation as the solu- 
tion of the liquor question. The prohibitory law in 
North Carolina does prohibit. 

The committee on the Blue Ridge Mission—now 
changed to the Blue Ridge Academy—report a com- 
modious ard well-appointed dwelling has been erected 
in place of the one destroyed by fire last year, and 
that the school building has been put in first-class 
condition. Joseph M. Purdy has resigned as super- 
intendent, and Ida Millis has been elected principal. 

The reports of both the trustees and the president 
of Guilford College showed a very satisfactory year 
in every way. The college requirements have been 
strengthened, and the students have adjusted them- 
selves to it with fine spirit. The two new brick build- 
ings—the boys’ dormitory and,the yearly meeting 
house—add very much to the material equipment of 
the college and to the appearance of the campus. 
Money is needed to improve the campus, groves and 
walks; some work has been done on the walks. 

The educational address, under the auspices of the 
Old Scholars’ Association, was given Seventh-day 
evening by Dr. Dennis in his characteristic masterful 
manner. His theme was “The Necessity of Educated 
Men and Women to Do the World’s Work,” whether 
it be so-called secular or Christian work. The 
address made a profound impression. The Old 
Scholars’ Association has started this year a scholar- 
ship endowment fund which, when large enough, 
will be used in sending worthy boys and girls to 
Guilford. | 

As.an indication of the increase of interest in 
the work of the Church and the Christian life, it is 
interesting to know that the sale of books, pamphlets, 
ete., on these subjects in the bookroom was about 
amounting to 
over $70. . 

The evangelistic and ehurch extension committee 
has kept in close touch with every meeting, and 
reports progress everywhere; the meetings are alive, 
and some are doing especially good work in the com- 
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munities among non-church members, getting the 
children into the, Bible schools particularly. 

There have been two new monthly meetings set 
up: Providence, set off by Center Monthly Meeting, 
and Winston-Salem Monthly Meeting, set up by New 
Garden Quarterly Meeting, as a result of the good 
work done by David and Sally Sampson in this new 
field. They have the option on a fine building site, 
and are collecting money for a new meeting-house. 
A committee was appointed at their request to be of 
assistance in this matter. 

A deep concern came over the yearly meeting 
because in some places meetings for worship are held 
only once a month or when a minister is present. 
The necessity of holding meetings every First-day 
and looking to the great Head of the Church for 
leadership was strongly urged upon all of. our 
meetings. 

The yearly meeting appropriated the usual $1,000 
for the evangelistic committee, and an offering of 
$650 was taken in the meeting for the same. 

The statistical seeretary’s report shows total gains, 
596; total losses, 342; net gain, 254; present mem- 
bership is—last First month 1st—7,406. 

The Christian Endeavor Union reported double 
the number of societies of last year. Dr. Dennis 
gave the Endeavor address on Sixth-day evening to 
a large audience, on ‘‘Some Essentials of the Chris- 
tian Life.”’ There were more young people present 
in all the business sessions of the yearly meeting 
than usual. This fact was of great encouragement 
to some of the older Friends. 

Leannah H. Hobson expressed a concern to attend 
Dublin and London Yearly Meetings and to engage 
in service in the limits of the latter as way may open, 
and the yearly meeting granted her a minute for such 
service, praying that she may be richly blessed in 
all of her labors. 

The conferences of ministers and workers were 
very helpful, especially the one given to the subject 
of “The Rural Meeting,” as North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting is so largely rural. 

The Bible school committee urges the need of 
better training for the teachers and a better grading 
of the lessons to suit the age of the pupil. Some 
schools are beginning the use of graded lessons for 
the primary department. The committee hopes to 
conduct a Bible school conference in every quarter 
during the year. , 

In the session on missions the need of funds for 
enlarging the work in Africa, Cuba and Mexico at 
this time of crisis was presented and pledges taken 
for the $50,000 endowment being raised for this 
purpose. Something over $1,700 was given the past 
year to the general missionary work by the several 
meetings. Martha Woody spoke feelingly of the 
needs of Cuba, where she is working under the 
A. F. B. F. M. 

The reading of the London general epistle brought 
before us the Church’s responsibility for the right 
solution of the great social and industrial problems 
of the world and our obligation to train up Christian 
statesmen of faith. 


The meetings for worship were times of spiritual 
refreshing, and the messages of Dr. Dennis, L. Oscar 
Moon, Davis Brannon, David Sampson and Leannah 
H. Hobson given at the First-day meetings were 
convincing and full of encouragement. 

Earle J. Harold taught the Bible school lesson, 
with the entire yearly meeting assembled as one 
large adult class, 

The beautiful and commodious meeting-room of 
the new meeting-house was used Seventh- day morn- 
ing for the first time, and it was the occasion of 
many expressions of sincere gratitude. The rooms 
of the first or semi-basement floor will be finished 
as rapidly as the materials are obtainable. 

In all the gatherings, whether for business, confer- 
ence or worship, there was great unity of spirit, and 
all felt that the great Head of the Church was 
continually present and leading His people forward. 
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The Young Friends Association of North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting 


On the afternoon of Second-day, at the close of 
the yearly meeting, about one hundred and fifty 
young Friends gathered in the new yearly meeting- 
house for the conference as previously announced. 
Following the plan suggested at a similar conference 
held in Greensboro last spring, a circular letter and 
programs were sent to every Friends meeting in the 
State urging the young people to attend yearly meet- 
ing and remain for a day of conference on some of 
the vital problems before our branch of the Church. 

The entire program was carried out with such 
an enthusiasm that it was difficult to bring the ses- 
sions to a close; each one seemed to have ‘‘just one 
more thought he wished to present.” 

The leaders of the discussions had given the sub- 
jects careful consideration, and we were able to get 
at the heart of the subjects presented. 

The discussions on “Friends Theory of Worship” 
and “The Conduct of Present-day Friends Meetings” 
brought home afresh the conviction that their power 
and vitality for us are dependent upon our own atti- 
tude of worship and our sense of responsibility for 
the message. The necessity of the harmonious 
group-spirit, the being of one mind in one place, 
gathered together in the name of our Master, and 
seeking to honor Him by doing His will, gripped 
all who were present as the secret of a live meeting. 

The 7 o’clock meeting was one not to be forgotten ! 
More than a hundred young people, sitting in a circle 
on the slope in front of King Hall, as the evening 
shadows drew about them, the trees and sky above 
them, were made deeply sensible that they were a 
unit in solemn worship in God’s great cathedral. 
After a period of reverent prayer and the singing 
of appropriate hymns, Joseph H. Peele spoke feel- 
ingly of the inheritance our fathers had left us in 
our beloved faith, and the call to service and devotion 
it constitutes for us today. The privilege and reward 
for striving and sacrifice are for all who will today 


per er 
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take up the mantle as it falls from other shoulders. 
Earle J. Harold spoke briefly of the significance of 
our assuming the name ‘Friends,’ “friends of 
Christ,” with all the privileges of that sacred rela- 
tionship. How we ought to cherish it! 

A delightful audience of young people, many, 
perhaps most, of them between sixteen and twenty-six 
years of age, came together for the 8 o’clock meeting, 
when L, Oscar Moon, of Baltimore, gave an excellent 
address on “A Quaker Experiment in Fellowship.” 
He showed that from the beginning our effort as a 
church had been to perfect the bond of fellowship 
one with another and with Jesus Christ, “that we al] 
might be one.” 

A pleasant social hour was spent on the campus, 
where we were the guests of the young people of 
Guilford community. 

The session Third-day morning on the “Rural 
Chureh Problem” was most practical, and all the 
speakers made valuable contributions leading to a 
policy of education and co-operation of our rural 
meetings for the betterment of all phases of the 
community’s life. For the organization of round 
tables for the study of the rural chureh and com- 
munity interests, the holding of conferences through- 
out the yearly meeting wherever practicable, the 
study of Quakerism and the dissemination of litera- 
ture, and the rendering of any other service within 
its power, the Young Friends Association of North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting was organized at the closing 
session of the conference. The program committee 
of the yearly meeting has very kindly given us a place 
on next year’s program. 

The following officers were elected to serve for one 
year: President, Earle J. Harold, Greensboro, N. C.; 
vice-president, Alice N. White, Deep River meeting, 
P. O. High Point R. F. D.; secretary, Alice Led- 
better, Greensboro ; treasurer, Went P. Henley, Guil- 
ford College; chairman on conferences, Eugene J. 
Coletrane, Jamestown; chairman on_ literature, 
Annie F, Petty, Greensboro; representing Christian 
Endeavor Union on executive committee, Joseph M. 
Purdy, Guilford College. 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting on Ministry and 
Oversight convened at 10.30 A. M., Eighth month 
14, 1912. There was a marked degree of interest 
from the beginning. The theme of the morning, sug- 
gested by a message delivered by Enos Harvey, was 
“Faith, Love and Obedience.” In the afternoon 
the reports from the quarterly meetings brought 
forth an earnest discussion. 

One of the quarterly meetings made a special effort 
to set forth the exact condition of the meetings, the 
number of ministers able for service and active in it, 
and the demands made upon them. In response to an 
appeal by Albert Brown that general terms be avoided 


and a careful examination of the exact conditions 


might be made, that the meetings might know what 
hindered and what would help their work, a commit- 


tee was appointed to present to another session defi- 
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nite plans for making the work of the pastoral bedy 
more effective. The report of this committee, setting 
forth plans for the study of the duties and prosecu- 
tion ot the work of elders and overseers, was adopted 
and sent down to the local meetings on ministry 
and oversight. The yearly meeting convened on 
fifth-day with a large attendance at the first session. 

Ministers and others from other yearly meetings 
present during a whole or part of the yearly meeting 
were: Enos Harvey and Rufus King, North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting; Murray S. Kenworthy, Millie 
Lawhead, Albert Copeland, Chas. Tebbetts, Thos. E. 
Jones and Nellie Springer, Indiana; Abijah E. 
Wooton, Ida Allen and Effie Mynheart, Ohio; Parker 
Moon and Eliza EK. Moon, his wife, Kansas; Syl- 
vester Jones, lowa Yearly Meeting, missionary to 
Cuba, and Fred. J. Cope,’ Western Yearly Meeting. 

The visiting ministers, as well as many of the home 
ministers; made helpful use of their gifts. 

In accordance with the provision last year, two 
sessions were devoted to the consideration of the 
state of Society. At the first of these sessions the 
London epistles were read. and enthusiastically dis- 
cussed by a number of Friends, two of whom had 
been chosen to emphasize the teaching of the general 
epistle. 

At the second of these sessions the reports from 
the quarterly meetings and the statistics were read. 
These, too, created great interest, and the time was 
fully occupied by earnest comments. 

The statistical secretary, Richard Green, had care- 
fully prepared and printed the statistics of each 
local meeting. These presented the facts concerning 
the membership and finances of each meeting as 
nearly correct as was possible. Much appreciation 
was expressed of this painstaking and arduous labor. 
The net gain in membership this year is 12. 

Addresses on the different phases of the work were 
given as follows: “The Bible in Modern Life,” 
Murray S. Kenworthy; “Peace and Foreign Mis- 
sions,” Sylvester Jones; ‘““Home Missions,” Albert 
Copeland; “Christian Endeavor,” T. E. Jones; 
“Temperance,” Lulu Shepherd, of Salt Lake City. 

The Bible school committee reported an increase 
of enrollment of the schools and in the cradle roll 
and home department. Enrollment in 245 classes, 
8,570; total, including departments mentioned, 
4,470. A flag was presented to each of the schools 
which had made a 10 per cent. increase in attendance 
during the year. A number of schools received this 
recognition. 

The temperance committee has assisted in some of 
the county contests against license, and is at present 
engaged in strenuously opposing the license clause 
in the proposed amendments to the Ohio constitution. 

The evangelistic committee reported increased 
attendance at meetings for worship, but a serious 
lack in evangelistic zeal. They urged a better sup- 
port of the wrk and a more earnest evangelistic 
spirit. Levi Mills, who has rendered faithful and 
effective service as superintendent of pastoral and 
evangelistic work, felt that he could not continue in 
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the service, and, upon nomination of the evangelistic 
committee, Josephus Hoskins was appointed to that 
office. . 

On “Education Day” the new college president, 
Samuel H. Hodgin, was welcomed by several speak- 
ers. Levi Mills spoke on behalf of the yearly meet- 
ing; Ellen C. Wright, who has been with the college 
as student and teacher since it first opened as a 
Friends college, spoke on behalf of the faculty; 
Clifton Hazard on behalf of the alumni; and Dr. 
Fess, president of Antioch College, on behalf of 
sister colleges. A fitting response on the part of 
Samuel Hodgin crowned a very interesting occasion. 

A new and promising spirit is evident in relation 
to foreign missions. The meetings which have 
organized for a systematic canvass have increased 
their contributions, and, though there has been no 
increase this year in total contributions, the outlook 
is good for an increase next year. Sylvester Jones 
will begin in Tenth month a campaign of education 
in missionary methods. The year has been one of 
activity in home mission work; 14 monthly meetings 
are organized for this work; $1,373 was con- 
tributed, not counting the cost of the new chapel at 
Wilmington. 

Notable among the exercises of the meeting was 
that aroused by the quickened spirit among the 
young people. The delegates to Winona Lake Con- 
ference brought an enthusiastic report to the meeting ; 
the Y. P. S. C. E. Union presented a request that 
the yearly meeting arrange for instruction in Friends 
history and doctrine, to be given at yearly meeting 
time; and the movement, marked by its stirring effect 
upon the older Friends, reached high tide at the 
public Christian Endeavor meeting, at which several 
who had attended the Winona Conference gave their 
reports, and T. E. Jones, of Indiana, gave an 
effective address. 

The meeting appointed a new standing committee, 
to be known as the Young Peoples’ Activities Com- 
mittee, which is composed largely of young people, 
the president and secretary of the Christian Endeavor 
Union being members ew-officio. 

The meeting was saddened by the death, during 
its sessions, of Olive Linton Welch, of Wilmington, 
who was secretary of the college board and has 
been very active in the work of the church. A change 
was made in the time of holding the Second-day 
afternoon business session to enable Friends to attend 
her funeral. 

Friends expressed heartily their appreciation of 
the faithful services of Naney A. C. Leonard, who 
was succeeded as reading clerk by Hattie E. Hadley. 
Albert J. Brown was reappointed as clerk, and 
Emma S. Townsend as recording clerk. Albert 
Brown was obliged to be absent during the closing 
session, and Richard Greene served in his place. 

Contributions were taken in the meetings for dif- 
ferent objects as follows: The college, $1,059; 
evangelistic committee, $648 ; foreign missions, $647. 

A large company of people were present on First- 
day. The crowd was orderly, and a fervent devo- 
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tional spirit seemed to pervade the meetings. A 
Bible school, attended by about 300, was held at 
8.30 A. M. Four meetings were held in the audi- 
torium, and two on the grounds. ‘There were also 
two children’s meetings, which were largely attended. 


op Sa «ae os 


Some Vielos on Present Day Cnpirs 


The Five-Years Meeting—Some Views 
of a Layman 
BY CHARLES M. REAGAN, 


Many interesting articles have appeared in Tuer 
AmerIcAN FRiEnD during the past year on the work 
and scope of the Five-Years Meeting. These have 
not all held the same views on the subjects discussed, 
but we are glad to note the angles from which these 
views are taken, and are glad also that our leading 
church medium has followed the suggestions of Allen 
C. Thomas as set forth in the minutes of the General 
Conference of 1892, at page 93, where a plea is 
made for consecrated pens and that a variety of 
opinions are to be desired. It is a test of our con- 
dition. We do not really know what the great body 
of our church membership really believes. 

This is a progressive epoch in matters of state and 
business, and it is sure to call for the same methods 
in dealing with problems of the militant Church. 
It is the question today to consider what does the 
political party believe today, and is it liberal enough 
to give credit to others that can adopt and enforce 
good measures for the people generally. It would 
seem the party or church is in bad straits that must 
appeal to its origin and past record to keep it alive 
today, however worthy a record they may have. 

Recently, in an Indianapolis convention of min- 

isters, one of the ablest ministers of the city took a 
stand against ‘‘evangelism” because evangelists break 
down church creeds, tenets and practices, time- 
honored and built up through years of toil, care 
little for them, and seek to make the Church of 
Christ one. (See daily papers of Fifth month 4, 
1912.) Being a layman and not a theologian, I do 
not discuss this incident, except to say this minister 
is certainly living on the past record of his church, 
and our general conference should settle the question 
whether creeds and customs shall stand in the way 
of effective Christian missions and church extension 
work, 
We deem it of the highest importance that in 
church matters, as in questions of state, that not 
the opinion of a few delegates be taken as an index 
of the popular will, but that a primary system be 
adopted that will register the actual opinions of the 
membership, to whom all important questions of 
general interest should be referred. 

We hope that the next general conference will 
enact what is termed in public matters a general 
primary law for the Friends Church. We have too 
long taken the mind of the meeting to be what it was 
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not because members would not vote “no” when a 
negative was not called for. 

Second, let us insist that some more appropriate 
name be given to the sessions of what is now called 
the Five-Years Meeting. We do not think of any- 
thing more appropriate than “Friends General Con- 
ference,” but, at any rate, the sessions should meet 
annually. It must be apparent to all that it is 
difficult to enact any measures at five-year intervals. 

These long intervals account in large measure for 
what may be termed failures of the Five-Years 
Meetings, including the conference sessions. Let us 
point out a few, to be more specific, hoping the next 
session will make much improvement over former 
sessions. 

1. Waste of time, by too many speaking at 
random, simply to relieve their minds on subjects 
proposed, without offering well-considered relief. 

2. Waste of energy. For instance, the subject of 
a Friends publishing house has received much atten- 
tion at every session since 1887, and appears again 
on the program for this year. There are other sub- 
jects that have been discussed as long without solu- 
tion. I think you will agree that a legislature that 
is twenty-five years in getting ready to pass a law, 
and spends a good part of every session in its con- 
sideration, would rightfully be called unworthy rep- 
resentatives of the people. In church affairs we need 
prompt action and good business methods. 

3. Wasted talent. Each of the four sessions pre- 
ceding have drawn well on the splendid talent of 
the best and ablest members by means of long papers 
filled with religious instruction and with much lit- 
erary merit, also restating. Friends principles in a 
new and interesting way, whereas the delegate, like 
a representative of the people, has little time for such 
discussions, and his attention should be engrossed 
with a study of well-selected bills or subjects pro- 
posed for enactment by that body in session. It 
occurs to us that it will keep all the delegates pretty 
busy in deciding what is best for all the yearly meet- 
ings and at the same time give a correct vote or 
expression for and of the membership he represents, 
seeking to take a correct stand where differences 
arise. It is in such cases as this that the “aye” and 
“no” vote should be taken so absent members can 
know how their representatives voted; and by so 
voting, whereby each delegate has a part in the set- 
tlement of every question, there will be greater 
interest and so many members will not want to say 
a few words on every subject, explaining their posi- 
tion, as heretofore. 

4. More authority and fixed rules needed. We 
are pleased to note the progress made by incorporat- 
ing the Five-Years Meeting under the laws of the 
State of Indiana, but it is apparent that in the case 
of the Uniform Discipline there is no authority to 
enforce its use, no penalty for wrong actions pro- 
vided. While it may never be necessary to exercise 
any authority by the general conference, yet in the 
nature of things in our whole system of local and 
general government we require and provide bodies 
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with appellate powers to whom any constituent body 
can come for a final word. We cannot understand 
why rules for the best parliamentary and deliberative 
bodies to which all of us belong are not good enough 
for the transaction of the business of our general 
conferences. 

Now, unless some of these suggestions—not crici- 
cisms—are borne in mind and given more serious 
consideration, the average member, layman and busi- 
ness man will continue in a state of sluggish disgust 
—as many exist today. 

Now, speaking generally, it must be apparent to 
most members who read the minutes or attend the 
sessions of the Five-Years Meeting, and who try to 
keep posted and abreast of the thought and moye- 
ments of the day, that Friends should grapple with 
large questions and big business and settle all im- 
portant questions in a way to elicit the interest and 
approval of the membership at large—not wait from 
1885 until the present time to determine what is the 
scope and function of our church and of the Five- 
Years Meeting, as so ably set forth by Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, Richard H. Thomas, David Hadley, 
Rufus Jones and others, pp. 837 et seq., of the 
minutes of 1902. 

Some timely articles recently appeared in these 
columns by Elbert Russell, in which a plea was made 
to the young man or woman to remain in the church 
ranks and, if it is not all that they would wish, work 
to have it so and make it a body of greater efficiency. 
This is the only hope of any organization for exist- 
ence—to be willing to listen to the public pulse-beat 
of the people who think much and say little to the 
organization itself, soon losing interest and dropping 
out permanently. The preacher does not always 
know what his members believe, and hence cannot, 
because of some fluency of speech, speak ae the 
membership at large. 

All good members of any church desire a live 
organization, and if proper means are used, as shown 
by the great ‘“LLayman’s Movement” in missionary 
lines, will help to push forward the Kingdom of 
Christ, with emphasis on “push,” as good ‘soldiers, 
not resting on their arms. That should be the slogan 
of the church in this progressive epoch. 

The Five-Years Meeting has accomplished much 
of which we did not set out to speak, but should have 
accomplished vastly more during the period of its 
existence. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Every tragedy in the home circle, every hour of 
agony through which you pass, every wrong that you 
must endure in silence—for there is no redress upon 
this side of the grave—is not purposeless or acci- 
dental. It is a great privilege to which you are called 
—the high prerogative of suffering. Some day we 
shall see the meaning of it all, and never regret a 


~moment of it.—Anon: 


There is a way of waiting that amounts to prayer. 
—Joseph Parker. 
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Missionary Department 


An Evangelistic Tour in Mexico 
BY RAYMOND 8S. HOLDING. 
(Continued from last week.) 


After these meetings at Llera, we started out early 
one morning on horseback over a mountain trail to 
visit three ranches. The first one, where we hoped 
to arrive by ten o’clock, was called La Escondida 
(literally meaning “hidden’’), and the name is indeed 
quite appropriate, for we traveled for five hours 
round the mountain, over a tortuous trail, to the 
hidden recess in the mountain where we found this 
ranch, whose owner received us kindly and bade us 
dismount. He proved to be the father of one of the 
boys who is now in the college at C. Victoria, so 
naturally we were given a hearty welcome into the 
home. While dinner was being prepared, our friend 
sent out word to the laborers to come in. Several 
responded, and about half past ten we had a very 
helpful. meeting. One family for the first time 
listened to the doctrine which they had previously 
believed to be vicious and false, and the father of 
the three young ladies and a boy expressed their 
desire to further investigate the message. After eat- 
ing heartily of the meal, so kindly prepared, we con- 
tinued our ride over the mountain for three hours 
more, arriving about three at another ranch, the 
owner being the brother of the former rancher. Our 
visit was opportune. ‘The only son had recently met 
death at the hand of a fellow-playmate. The mother 
was disconsolate and could find no relief. We spent 
nearly an hour with them, reading some of the most 
appropriate portions of the Bible, words that we 
have every reason to believe fell on good soil. Here 
we were again impressed with the severity of the 
drought. The friend said that he had lived there 
forty years, but in all the time had never experienced 
such trials. 

At nightfall we arrived at the third ranch, called 
“Agua Fria” (cold water). There were a number 
of families at this ranch, and our arrival was soon 
announced to all the inhabitants and a meeting ac- 
cordingly planned for the night. The painful feature 
was that all day we had not been able to secure a 
bite of food for the faithful horses. The man with 
whom we passed the night frankly told us that even 
the corn with which they made the corn cakes for 
the family was carried by his boy from about eighteen 
miles distant, the only place where corn could be 
found, and it had to be brought on foot because the 
horses were too near starvation to be taken so far 
from home. 

With this visit to the three ranches we started 
early in the morning towards Xicontencl. The roads 
were good once more. Stopping at two ranches on 
the way, Providencia and San Gabriel, we arrived 
at Xicontencl about ten o’clock on the second day. 
The town was so stirred up over the political upris- 
ing that we thought best not to undertake to have 
meetings until the return trip. There were some 
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serious political complications relative to the election 
of the Governor of the State, now about three 
months ago. 

There was an uprising over in the mountainous 
district about Ocampo and Gomez Farias in which 
the party known as Medranistas, followers of Med- 
rano, took up arms against the State government. 

About forty-five of the rebels were killed, some 
were imprisoned, and a number fled to the mountains. 
Just as we arrived in Xicontencl, government soldiers 
were arriving with the prisoners that they had taken. 
We learned that among the prisoners there were some 
of the members of our church, so we repaired to the 
jail. The day was intensely hot, and the two small 
rooms were literally crowded with the unfortunate 
prisoners. We were permitted to speak with them, 
and there found three members of the church at 
Gomez Farias, a place of which I will speak later. 
They explained how they had been inveigled into 
the political party, and then were arrested not for 
crimes committed, but for having belonged to the 
party that committed the wrong, and that they were 
to be tried as accomplices. We visited the lawyer 
who, they said, was defending them, and did what 
we could for them. Xicontencl is a town of between 
two and three thousand inhabitants, and has abso- 
lutely no evangelical work of any sort, not even a 
day school. It has many wealthy inhabitants, and is 
surrounded by the richest of farming country. 
Friends have done work here, but rather of an inter- 
mittent sort, and there are several families that would 
quickly respond to any conscientious effort to revive 
the work. 

While the sun was still high, we continued our 
march on to the South, arriving at night at the large 
plantation of Foon Chuck, a millionaire Chinaman, 
who ranks high in the business world. He was 
named by the Chinese Government to adjust the 
claims and to secure the indemnity awarded by the 
Mexican Government as a result of the death of the 
three hundred Chinamen in Torreon during the 
recent revolution. Though Senor Chuck was not at 
home, we were readily received into the oriental 
circle, where we enjoyed the supreme satisfaction of 
being missionaries to the disciple of Confucius. 

Canton, the name of this little China town, made 
us feel that we were temporarily transported to 
Canton on the Shukiang, except the score or more of 
Orientals could talk either English or Spanish as 
well as Chinese, and it was possible to hear all three 
of these languages spoken at the same time. Tan 
and Kein seemed to be the most interesting members 
of the family. Kein was thoroughly conversant with 
the political situation in China at the present time, 
as he also was respecting that of Mexico, the United 
States or any of the European countries. He could 
converse intelligently on the Protestant school and 
Church work in his own land or in Africa, and knew 
the names of most of the Friends workers that had 
visited that part of the mission field near Canton. 
In fact, it was quite an inspiration to visit with him. 
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Gathered about Foon Chuck were about a dozen 
young Chinese who had come out to his plantation to 
spend their vacation. They are students in the State 
Normal School at Saltillo. I gathered the idea that 
Foon Chuck is seeing to it that these boys get a 
good education, no doubt with a view to having them 
help administer his large fortune. 

If Friends could properly win the respect of these 
people, much would be accomplished towards the 


future work of the Church in this locality, one that 
has a great future ahead. This place is about fifty 
miles off the railroad, and when the road is built 
that is now being projected, these places of such rich 
natural resources will grow with a rapidity com- 
mensurate with the hitherto undeveloped resources. 
Several hundred Mexicans also live on the plantation 
and are awaiting the leaven of the Gospel. 


(To be continued.) 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


Gate Monthly Meeting, Oklahoma, has a membership of 
nearly 200, over 30 of whom are isolated. 
* *K *k 


Harry R. Hole, who has been doing pastoral work at 
Woonsocket, R. I., will be located in the meeting at Lynn, 
‘Mass., after Ninth month Ist. 

* * x 


E. J. Carter, who for the past two years has been serving 
as pastor in the meeting at Azalia, Ind., has accepted a call 
to do like work at Plainfield, Ind. 

* OK x 


Lewis W. McFarland, who has been serving as pastor in 
the meeting at New London, Ind., will take up his duties 
in a like capacity at High Point, N. C. the first of Ninth 
month. 

* ok Ox 


H. C. Fellow, of Gate, Okla., has been nominated for super- 
intendent of public schools in Beaver County, Okla., and 
hopes to have the opportunity of serving the public in this 
capacity. 

woe & 

Friends at Cline, Okla., are favored with regular preaching 
services each month by John Holton and John Newkirk. The 
latter is now conducting a service at Wells schoolhouse, 
where Riley Hester, a young worker, preaches by appointment. 

ec yoky a 


Joseph R. Lawrence, pastor at South Starksboro, Vt., con- 
ducts services each First-day in the Gore, a place about five 
miles from the village. Also a First-day evening service and 
a mid-week prayer meeting at Jerusalem, two miles distant. 

Ade 


Word has been received that Ohio Yearly Meeting adopted 
the following resolution: “We urge all voters throughout 
Ohio Yearly Meeting to vote against the proposed license 
amendment to be voted on September third; we regard the 
license proposition as contrary to the spirit of Christianity 
and sound government.” 

* * * 


Vida Riggs, of Wichita, Kans., has been chosen principal 
of Laurence Friends Academy. A. T. White remains as 
Professor of Latin, history and literature. This will be his 
seventh year here. Mary Baker, of Winfield, Kansas, is 
chosen head of the music department. School opens the 
Ninth-day of Ninth month. 


* * * 


Dr. Wm. L. Pearson and wife have been spending their 
summer vacation in the East. On the 11th inst. the Doctor 
was present with Friends at Newport, R. IL, and on the 
14th and 15th he attended Salem Quarterly Meeting at Lynn, 


Mass., and had acceptable service in the ministry of the word. 

The mid-summer quarterly meeting at Lynn is a time of 
cenference, when workers from all over New England meet 
for counsel and inspiration. The occasion this year was quite 
successful. 


* *K * 


Owing to a change in the organization of the Evangelism 
and Church Extension Commission of the Five Years’ Meet- 
ing communications addressed to that commission should be 
sent to L. Oscar Moon, 634 Linwood Ave., Roland Park, Md. 

Abel J. Bond will stay another year as pastor at Stafford, 
Kans. The meetings at this place are all well attended, and 
a good spiritual prayer meeting is maintained. Abel J. Bond 
and wife, Sarah Crawford, and A. W. Whipple attended 
quarterly meeting at Haviland, Kans., the roth inst. 

x Ok Ok 

Bloomingdale (Ind.) Quarterly Meeting was held Eighth 
month 16-18, with a good degree of interest manifested in 
all departments of work. David Hadley, of Danville, Ind., 
and Julian Hockett and wife were present in addition to the 
ministers residing in that quarter. 

In the Bible School Conference, Wallace A. Newlin, of 
California, gave an interesting talk on moral education. 
Ed. M. Woodard, superintendent of evangelistic work of 
Western Yearly Meeting also was present and preached on 
First- day. 

x * x 

Union Bible Seminary, which succeeded Union High Aca- 
demy at Westfield, Indiana a year ago, closed a successful 
year’s work Fifth month 31st. It will begin its second year 
with increased facilities Tenth month 1st. Academic and 
elementary departments open Ninth month 17th. The school 
gives fourteen years’ work, as follows: Eight grades in 
elementary department; four years’ academic; two years 
Bible course. ‘The Bible is studied in all grades and years 
of the work. William M. Smith, superintendent; R. P. Cox, 
financial agent. 

x * * 

The Friends of Leesburg, Ohio, have broken ground for 
a substantial and commodious meeting house in that village, 
which when completed, with site and equipment, will be worth 
about $12,000. It has long been felt that the Fairfield meeting 
could be both more successful and more useful with its place 
of worship located within the limits of the village, and two 
and one-half years have been spent in’solid labor preparing 
for the actual work of building. This meeting has a bright 
future, not only in its own community, but as a radiating 
center of a Christian and Friendly influence throughout the 
section of rich farming country comprised in the territory of 
Fairfield Quarterly Meeting. 
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The current Bulletin from Pacific College contains the 
following statement concerning progress of the endowment 
campaign: . 

“The campaign for an addition of $100,000 to the endow- 
ment funds of the college is progressing nicely. ‘The gifts 
thus far given indicate clearly that the amount can be raised 
if the friends of the college stand by it as they should, and 
give as liberally as the magnitude of the work and the urgency 
of the need demand. Between one-fourth and one-third of 
the total has been raised, and most of the field remains to be 
covered. It is hoped that substantial help may be obtained 
outside of the yearly meeting, but that still depends on the 
loyalty that the Friends of Oregon Yearly Meeting show in 
the support of their own work.” 


* *K x 


The fourth annual reunion of the Society of Friends for 
Van Wert, Mercer and Auglaize Society of Ohio, was held 
on Wednesday the 2tst inst., at the Fair Grounds, Van Wert, 
Ohio. The forenoon was occupied with a social hour, general 
visitation, and the appointment of committees. At the noon 
hour a bountiful dinner, prepared by the good housewives 
of the Society was spread in the Grange Hall. After all had 
done justice to the good things, the assembly adjourned to 
the grove, where the program that had been prepared was 
carried out, closing with a most excellent address by Charles 
Sweet, of Muncie, Ind. 

A. J. Furstenberger pastor at St. Marys, brought over a 
large delegation. This meeting is the youngest member of 
Van Wert Quarterly Meeting, but not the least in energetic 
work. 


* * x 


The Tabernacle meeting of ten days at Laverty’s Grove, 
near Cline, Okla., in Seventh month, was one of definite 
blessing to many. One man of seventy-four years and two 
of his sons, ranch men, were saved. The-work at this place 
is the result of one student convert while attending Lawrence 
Friends Academy near Gate City. 

“Mike” Swafford, the evangelist, and Susie Allen, minister 
and singer; and Ella Swafford, organist, came from Haviland 
Quarterly Meeting and conducted the meetings. Their next 
three days’ meeting at Union Centre was blessed of the Lord. 
The tent was pitched in Gate City next, where much good 
was done. One “bootlegger” was saved and is trying to make 
wrongs right. ‘The children’s meetings held on First-day 
afternoons by Melissa Fellow and Ella Swafford were special 
occasions of blessing. ‘The tent was to go to Texas last week 
with J. N. Walker in charge. It next goes to Forgan, a new 
railroad town, then to Knowles, with M. Swafford in charge. 


* OK * 


Hezekiah Bye Baily, whose obituary appears in this issue, 
was born Twelfth month 9, 1830, in Steubenville, Ohio. 

At an eaerly age his parents moved to Cincinnati, where 
he lived during the rest of his life. He was the founder of 
the Lowell Buxton Mission, a school for colored children, 
and conducted it successfully for twenty years. Always a 
loyal member of the Society, he vigorously applied its principles 
throughout his life. He was a staunch advocate of the cause 
‘of peace. 

In the year 1857 he married Elizabeth Baker Griffith, of 
Winchester, Virginia, who died several years ago. For many 
years he was an overseer of Cincinnati Monthly Meeting. 

A friend writes this tribute to his memory: 

“He lived an active life, but was ever ready to do a kindness 
and say a friendly word. 


A correspondent writing from western Canada to The 
Friend (Philadelphia) says: 

“A conference of Friends residing in western Canada took 
place in Vancouver, B. C., from the 13th to 16th of Seventh 
month. Most of those attending were from Victoria and 
other parts of Vancouver Island, and from Vancouver City 
and adjacent parts of the mainland of British Columbia, but 
Friends east of the Rocky Mountains had a small representa- 
tion. Among the subjects considered were “The right use 
of the periods of silence in meetings for worship, and the 
inter-dependence of silent and vocal ministry.” This subject 
was introduced by Edwin Coventry, and a helpful time of 
consideration followed; “A Quaker find in the B. C. bush” 
was told by Moses B. Cotsworth, while the “Future of the 
Society of Friends in British Columbia” was dealt with by 
Lydia E. Scott Walker. The devotional meetings were well 
attended and the presence of William C. Allen, of California, 
formerly of Philadelphia, was much appreciated. 

The belief generally prevailing with Friends on the British 
Columbian coast is strong that there is a clear and distinct 
call for the faithful upholding of the Quaker message in the 
far West, and that there is open a very receptive field for the 
right delivery and presentation of such a message. In many 
hearts the desire and prayer that Friends may be found faith- 
ful to do the part which is rightfully theirs in the furtherance 
of spiritual religion.” 


Born 
Hovrton,—To John and Myrtle Holton, Gate City, Okla., 
Fifth month 17, 1912, a son. 
Crart.—To Charles and Martha Craft, Gate City, Okla., 
Sixth month I9, 1912, a daughter. 


Married 


Cox-Carp.—At Gate City, Okla, Eighth month 7, 1912, 
Dallas Cox, late of Indiana, now editor of the Gate Valley 
Star, and Ruth Card. 

PickERING-Forp.—At the meeting house, Salem, Ore., Sixth 
month 5, 1912, Sanford J. Pickering, a minister in Boise 
Valley Quarterly Meeting, Idaho, and N. Blanche Ford, pastor 
at Salem, Oregon. 


Died , 


Baity.—At Bryn Mawr, Pa., Eighth month 16, 1912, Heze- 
kiah Bye Baily, of Cincinnati, O., in the eighty-second year 
of his age. The deceased was a birthright Friend and an 
earnest Christian. : ’ : 

Buty.—At his home in East Farnham, P. Q., Seventh month 
18, 1912, Joshua Bull, in his eighty-second year. A member 


- of Ferrisburg, Vt., Monthly Meeting. Joshua Bull was the 


last male resident member of what was East Farnham 
Monthly Meeting and leaves a wife and one daughter. He 
attended the quarterly meeting at Ferrisburg, 80 miles from 
his home, in Tenth month last and with Bible in hand gave 
a most earnest exhortation. 

Huszarp.—At Maywood, Ill.; Eighth month 12, 1912, Eliza- 
beth May Hubbard, aged five months and sixteen days. The 
mother died Fourth month 1st, See obituary issue of Fourth 
month 18th. 


Netson.—At her home, Bloomingdale, Ind., Eighth month 
15, 1912, Jane Nelson, ninety-eight years, eleven months and 
one day. The deceased was a native of England, but came 
to this country in 1841. She was a member of Bloomingdale 


} Monthly Meeting. 


ea 


29, 1912.] 


Neos in Brief 


Within the last two years the num- 
ber of special institutions that teach 
agriculture in the United States has in- 
creased from 545 to 875, or over sixty 
per cent. 

oe ee 

The House has consented to an ap- 
propriation for one battleship as a com- 
promise between the two-battleship ad- 
vocates and the no-battleship champions. 
This measure is likely to become a law. 

* * 


Julius Rosenwald, a_ philanthropic 
Hebrew of Chicago, president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., celebrated his fiftieth 
birthday the rith inst. by donating 
$687,500 to charitable and educational 
purposes. few months only have 
passed since he authorized a gift from 
the company of $1,000,000, the income 
from which is to be devoted to educating 
the farmer to extract the greatest 
amount of produce from the soil. 

* OK Ox 


A “revolution” is in progress in Nica- 
ragua which has become serious enough 
to threaten the safety of foreigners in 
the country and Uncle Sam has kindly 
taken it upon himself to send two thou- 
sand blue jackets and marines down to 
see that no damage is done to outside 
interests while the row continues. The 
troops are on their way and _ should 
reach their destination this week. The 
insurrection in Mexico drags wearily on, 
but here President Taft has very wisely 
decided to keep hands off. 

* * x 


The South is showing not a little in- 
terest in the ambitious plan for a fine 
road from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico, to be known as the Jack- 
son highway. The project was origi- 
nated by Alma Rittenberg, a newspaper 
woman of Birmingham, Ala., and is sup- 
ported in her State by the National So- 
ciety of the Daughters of 1812, It is 
intended to constitute a monument to 
Andrew Jackson, and for that reason 
the course laid out follows as nearly 
the course which he traversed as is con- 
sistent with touching the important 
towns along the way. It is urged that 
the scheme is not impracticable nor un- 
duly expensive, for the reason that 
much of the road is already built and a 
considerable part will stand. 

a 


An industry of some importance is 
promised for the Philippine Islands in the 
culture of “kapok,” which is a singular 
kind of native cotton of remarkably fine 
texture and very light. Attention has 
been called to it recently by some ex- 
periments which are held to show that 
it may be used as a substitute for cork 
in the manufacture of life preservers. 
In such a matter only exhaustive and 
conclusive tests should be accepted, 


but the results of the experiments made: 


by the department of commerce and 
labor are of interest. One pound of 
kapok sewed up in imitation leather and 
immersed in water with weights at- 
tached having a downward pull of 20 
pounds floated for more than a day, and 
in some cases..for about thirty-three 
hours. It-is believed that many im- 
portant uses will be found for this 
remarkable fiber, which can be raised 
on a large scale in the Philippines. 
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KINGDOM OF GOD AT HAND. 


Repent, for the Kingdom of God at 
hand 
Invites thy wandering feet; 
Repent, for love is its own demand— 
And thy Father is waiting with out- 
stretched hand, 
To assure thee of pardon complete. 
Repent! Repent! 


Repent, oi the paths of sin thou hast 
tro 
Have robbed thee of riches untold; 
For the wealth of love in the heart of 
God 
Would give, where perchance thou hast 
looked for the rod, 
A treasure more precious than gold. 
Repent! Repent! 


Repent, for the service of God fs right, 
And thy manhood can claim its own; 
For the fight against sin is a glorious 
fight— 
And songs of victory will be our delight 
As we gather around the Throne. 
Repent! Repent! 


Repent, O turn from thy past today 
And enter the service of Love, 
For thousands are being borne away 
On the tide of sin, that thou mightst 
stay, 
O heed the voice from above. 
Repent! Repent! 
—Edward Wing, Oakland, Me. 


It is a poor excuse for gruffness to 
say, “I am always sincere, and cannot 
seem pleasant when I do not feel that 
way.” We have no duty to display to 
the world our disagreeable moods; but 
we have a very positive duty to conceal 
them. If we do fall into the sin of feel- 
ing disagreeable, the least that we can 
do is to confess it to God and hide it 
from our friends. God wants us to add 
to the joy and beauty of the world, as 
a life habit—The Sunday-School Times. 


Notices. 


Persons who contemplate attending 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, and desiring to 
engage entertainment in advance, will 
please communicate with Robert W. 
Randle, No. 1234 Main Street, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

Ministers of other yearly meetings with 
credentials for service in Indiana Yearly 
Meeting are requested to promptly in- 
form the undersigned, giving their P. O. 
address, from the 8th to the 14th of 
Ninth month, that they may be informed 
before their arrival of their places of 
entertainment. 

Timotuy NiIcHOLson, 
Richmond Ind. 
* * * 


The Friends Foreign Missignary As- 
sociation of Philadelphia wishes to re- 
mind its friends of the box about to be 
packed for the mission at Tokyo, Japan. 
Gifts should be sent by Eighth month 
atst to the Friends Institute, 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. Please 
the package with the donor’s 
name, and with ethe value of each 
article—for insurance and customs duty. 

Some of the needs are: Dressed dolls, 
handkerchiefs, dress goods, outing flan- 
nel, mufflers, ruching, strong sewing 
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aprons for women, baby bibs, white but- 


| tons, sewing cottons, towels, tea towels, 


ivory soap (toilet size), stationery, 
pictures of animals, of flowers, of 
Friendly scenes and of Biblical subjects, 
simple, narrative books and those for 
children. 

Gifts of money will be gladly received 
by the superintendent of the Box Dept. 


Eminty B. Stokes, 
1504 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pearly Meetings in 1912 


Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, 
nd., Ninth month tr1th. George H. 
Moore Clerk, Westfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Timothy 
Nicholson, Clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting at Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, Clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Five Years Meeting, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., Tenth month 15th. James Wood, 
Clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 15th. Allen 
C. Thomas, Clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


THE WAY OUT. 


CHANGE OF FOOD BROUGHT SUCCESS AND 
} HAPPINESS. 


An ambitious but delicate girl after 
failing to go through school on account 
of nervousness and hysteria, found in 
Grape-Nuts the only thing that seemed 
to build her up and furnish her the peace 
of health. 

“From infancy,” she says, “I have not 
been strong. Being ambitious to learn 
at any cost I finally got to the High 
School, but soon had to abandon my 
studies on account of nervous prostra- 
tion and hysteria. 

“My food did not agree with me, I 
grew thin and despondent. I could not 
enjoy the simplest social affair for I 
suffered constantly from neryousness in 
spite of all sorts of medicines. 

“This wretched condition continued 
until I was twenty-five, when I became 
interested in the letters of those who 
had cases like mine and who were get- 
ting well by eating Grape-Nuts. 

‘T had little faith but procured a box 
and after the first dish I experienced a 
peculiar satisfied feeling that I had never 
gained from any ordinary food. I slept 
and rested better that night and in a few 
days began to grow stronger. 

“T had a new feeling of peace and rest- 
fulness. In a few weeks to my great 
joy the headaches and nervousness left 
me and life became bright and hopeful. 
I resumed my studies and later taught 
ten months with ease—of course using 
Grape-Nuts every day. It is now four 
years since I began to use Grape-Nuts, 
IT am the mistress of a happy home, and 
the old weakness has never returned.” 
Name given by the Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Friends Sabbath School 
LITERATURE 


HE FRIENDS Sabbath School Lit- 
erature consists of six different 
publications. Each of these pub- 

lications supplies a specific demand 
and hence has a mission of its own. 
They were created in answer toe-a 
special need. They are most admir- 
ably adapted to our Sabbath School 
work, and should be taken by all our 
schools. 


THE TEACHER’S QUARTERLY. 


First comes the Teacher’s Quarterly, em- 
bracing the Sabbath School Lessons for 
one quarter, together with a special edi- 
torial department filled with just such 
instructions as may be most needed. It 
should be taken by many of the older 
scholars. It costs only 30 cents per year, 
and in clubs for Sabbath Schools, 74% cents 
per quarter. When forty to one hundred 
copies are taken, the price is 614% cents per 
copy. When over one hundred copies are 
taken, the price is 6 cents per copy. 


THE ADVANCED QUARTERLY. 


This contains a full quarter of Sabbath 
School lessons, thirteen in number, thought- 
fully prepared giving two pages to each les- 
son, bringing out the vital parts thereof. 
It costs much time and labor to prepare 
it, and is designed for our young people. 
It is equal to any publication of its kind 
by other denominational publishing houses. 
The price is 20 cents per year, or in clubs 
to Sabbath Schools, 3%4 cents per quarter. 


THE INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY. 


This publication contains the same lessons 
as the Advanced Quarterly, just above 
described, but the preparation is more 
simplified so as to bring the lessons down to 
the more easy comprehension of younger 
scholars, and should be in the hands of 
scholars from nine to fourteen years of 
age, or those attending the fourth to 
eighth grades in the public schools. The 
price is 15 cents per year, 3 cents per 
quarter. ; 


FRIENDS LESSON SHEET. 


This sheet contains the same matter as 
the Advanced Quarterly, and is published 
for the use of visitors and irregular scholars, 
and should be given after the Quarterlies 
have been exhausted, lost or mislaid. Noth- 
ing else could well take its place. Each 
school should take a few of them for use 
as mentioned above. Price, 10 cents a year, 
or 2% cents per quarter. 


THE CHILD’S LESSON LEAF. 


This little four-page paper consists of 
the Sabbath School lessons told in a simple 
way and easy to understand, and questions 
and answers on the lessons. It also contains 
pictures and easy reading for the mother 
to entertain the little ones. It is designed 
for the Primary and Infant departments. 
The price is 20 cents per year or 5 cents 
per quarter. 


THE YOUTH’S FRIEND. 


This paper consists of eight pages weekly 
and is free from all objectionable reading 
and well illustrated. It is just suited to the 
great army of boys and girls of all classes, 
The circulation of this paper is too small, 
Every school should take enough copies to 
place one in every home where there are 
children or young people. for it will be 
appreciated. Price only 50 cents per year. 
To Sabbath Schools in clubs sent to one 
address, only 40 cents per year. 


Samples of all periodicals will be sent 
free of charge. 


Address 


P. W. RAIDABAUGH 
PLAINFIELD, IND. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


WANTED —A middle aged, Christian women, 
for general house-work in a smal family of 
Friends, near Philadelphia, to begin work 
about 10th mo., Ist. Moderate wages, and a 
good permanent homeif satisfactory. Address 
‘THE AMERICAN FRrEeNnNpD, 1010 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


we 
¢ 


PHONE CONNECTIONS 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 

HERMAN NEWMAN, 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 


6 Spadina" TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. 


MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 


BELL TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


Prices Moderate. 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers?’ Want 
Column of The American Friend 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are usually satisfactory. 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


{Eighth month 


COMMERCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOAHS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting investors 5 per cent, to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without charge for our services to investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 


KY 
forty years. We collect and remit Interest wherever 


investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH Aro JONES.) 


LONGWOOD INN 
Lake Cabbasseecantes Winthrop Centre, Maine 


Summer guests wanted. Large farm, 
large rooms, large piazza, electric lights, 
bathroom, telephone, piano, ete. Best 
boating, fishing and bathing. Free use of 
boats. Write for booklet. Electric cars 
from Augusta. Terms, $10-$12 per week. 


(FARM MORTGAGES) 


ON IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFES* 


William S. 
Yarnall | 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 


MILLINERY Sscnetrisnes 
M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


The Provident Life =« Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upward 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFZICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres. and 
Asst. Trust Officer. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKEH, Trust Officer. 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 


SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

J. THOMAS MOORE, Mer. Insurance Dept. 
WILLIAM C. CRAIGE, Title Officer 

JOHN WAY, Assistant Treasurer. 

J. SMITH HART, Insurance Supervisor 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

WILLIAM LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M, JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C, MORRIS 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, JR. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE LEVI L. RUE 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 


GEORGE WOOD 
CHARLES H. HARDING 
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The International Bible School Lesaon 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON XI. 


NINTH MONTH 15, IQI2. 


JUDGMENT AND MERCY. 


MAtTrHeEw II: 


20-30. 


GotpeN TExt.—Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 


heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 


Matt. 11: 28. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Ninth month oth. 


II: 20-30. 
Third-day. 


Fifth-day. 
Sixth-day. 


3: 8-18. 


Time.—Uncertain whether in the 
spring or autumn of A. D. 20. 


Places.—Chorazin, Capernaum, Beth- 
saida, Tyre, Sidon, Sodom. 
Parallel passages.—Luke 10: 13-16; 


6: 21-22, in part. 

Te present lesson affords an illustra- 
tion of how little of the actual life upon 
earth of Christ is recorded. We know 
absolutely nothing of Chorazin except 
what is here recorded and in the parallel 
in Luke. And yet it is said He had 
done many “mighty works” in it. We 
also know little of the work of Beth- 
saida. 

These cities did not persecute Jesus 
or His disciples, they simply threw away, 
or neglected, the opportunities offered 
them. 

20. “Most of his mighty works.” 
Better, “Many of his mighty works.” 
The original will easily bear this inter- 
pretation. We can hardly believe that 
most of his miracles were performed in 
these two cities. 

21. “Woe.” Not acurse, but a lament. 
“Tyre and Sidon.” Commercial Phoeni- 
cian cities on the Mediterranean whose 
wickedness had called forth words_ of 
doom from the old Hebrew prophets. 
lisay 23h zeki 26,27." Sackclothiae A 
garment of rough cloth tied with a 
string, and worn next the skin. It was 
a common phrase to express great sor- 
row. Compare II Sam. 13: 19; Job 2:8. 

22. Thev had the opportunity which 
Tyre and Sidon had not. 

23. Better as in Re Vo And thou, 
Capernaum, shalt thou be exalted unto 
heaven? Thou shalt go down unto 
Hades.” Compare Isa. 14: 13-15. These 
words were used to express the highest 
exaltation, and the lowest humiliation. 
Capernaum was proud of its importance. 
As the city was the home of Jesus, He 
knew its failings. Even the sites of 
these cities are not certainly known. 
Their sin, was indifference; self-satisfied 
complacency; being eminently respect- 
able. The account also shows that 
knowledge about Jesus is not enough, 
and that those familiar with His sayings 
and with His life did not accept Him. 
Neither is having once known Him 
sufficient; witness Judas Iscariot. Com- 
* pare Acts 13 17. 

25. “At that time.” Luke connects 
this verse with the return of the seventy 
(10:21). . “Answered and said.” <A 
Hebrew way of expressing rather for- 
mally, “He said.” “Prudent.” Better as 
mm Rio View Understanding: + ae 1 He 


Judgment and mercy. Matt. 


Neglected opportunities. Isa. 5: I-7. 
Fourth-day. Basis of divine judgment. 
God’s righteous judgments. 
Faithfulness rewarded. 
Seventh-day. The righteous judge. 
First-day. Judgment an incentive to steadfastness. 


Rom. 2: 1-16. 
Ezek. 33: 7-10. 
Matt. 25: I4-30. 

II Thess. 1: I-10. 

II Pet. 


intellect alone can never reach God. 
Jesus does not praise God because the 
truth is hidden from any man, but be- 
cause it is revealed on conditions which 
make it open to all.” Compare I Cor. 
1: 25-27. “He does not mean that in- 
tellectual power is a barrier to the recep- 
tion of the Gospel; but it is immaterial; 
the qualifications are not mental but 
moral. 

27. 'This is one of the most remark- 
able verses in the Gospels. 

“No one knoweth the Son, save the 
Father; neither doth any know the 
Father, save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the son willeth to reveal him.” 
R. V. The knowledge here meant is 
real knowledge as distinguished from 
superficial We may not know very 
fully, but it may be thorough as far as 
it goes. We can only gain this thorough 
knowledge of God through Jesus Christ. 
It is Christ’s consciousnesss of His 
unique knowledge of God that consti- 
tutes His equipment for His mission; 
in this special place, as the revealer of 
the true nature of God. Compare Isa. 
LAS 3 comes oS ri-3, Jere Oa rOcee ie 
DA 

28-30. The gracious words that com- 
pose these verses are found only in 
Matthew. Scarcely any words in the 
Gospels have been more quoted or have 
more often come home to weary hearts. 

“This is the righteousness of a meek 
and lowly heart, not of external observ- 
ances. Exalted as Christ is through 
His relation to the Father, He is also 
related to us through His perfect hu- 
manity, and from His human life and 
character we can learn through imita- 
tion. 
ting Him that makes His yoke easy and 
His burden light, for He has borne both 
Himself.” “He who understands these 
words of Christ has found his way to 
the heart of Christianity.” 

It is not needful to dwell upon the 
similes and metaphors, they are clear 
enough. 


When Gladstone was asked to speak 
something into the phonograph that 
might be used fifty years after his death, 
what do you suppose he said? Simply 
this: “I owe my life and vigor, through 
a long and busy life to the Sabbath day 
with its blessed surcease of toil.” 

A falling drop at last will cave a stone. 
—Lucretius. 


And it is the possibility of imita--. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH 15, I9QI2. 


‘GETTING THE MOST 
FROM PRAYER. 


Ps. 34: 1-22. 
READINGS FOR THE WEEK BEGINNING 
NINTH MONTH QTH: 


Il.—Getting fellowship. Matt. 18: 
10, 20:7 8e8 

II].—Getting confidence. I John 5: 
14, 15. 

IV.—Getting the Spirit. Luke 11: 
9-13. : t 

V.—Getting vision. Matt. 17: 1-8. 

VI—Getting strength. II Cor. 12: 


7-10. 

VIl.—Getting understanding. Eph.1: 
15-23. 

What benefit have you obtained from 
prayer? 

How does prayer help to reveal God’s 
will? 

How can we make our prayers effectual? 

POINTERS. 


Get the prayer habit. 
* * x 

Study the prayer-life of Jesus. 
*x* * 


Have a “quiet hour” each day. 
* * Xx 


Work and pray for the same goal. 
ko *K Xx 


Availing prayer is communion; it is — 
that attitude of soul that listens while 
it speaks. 

QUOTATIONS. 

The simple heart that freely asks in 

love, obtains —W hittier. 
x kK Ox 

Let us not be content with vaguely 
praying: “Lord, what wilt Thou have 
me to do?” but set to work to see what 
He has already said you are to do, and 
then, ““Whatsoever He saith unto you, 
do it.’—Francis Ridley Havergal. 

kK 1K 


O, do not pray for easy lives; pray 
to be stronger men. Do not pray for 
tasks equal to your powers; pray for 
powers equal to your tasks. ‘Then the 
doing of your work shall be no miracle. 
But you shall be a miracle. Every day 
you shall wonder at yourself, at the 
richness of life which has come to you 
by the grace of Cod Phillips Brooks. 


The best nies in the divine life, as 
in the natural, will not come to us 
merely for the asking; true prayer is 
the whole strength of the whole man 
going out after his needs; and the real 
secret of getting what you want, in 
heaven as on earth, lies in the fact ‘that 
you give your whole heart to it, or you 
cannot adequately value it when you get 
it—R. Collyer. - 

It is not so much stated prayers that 
keep’ us in touch with the Lord as the 
habitual uplook in every call and em- 

ergency that the days bring. There are 

many busy persons who answer innumer- 
able demands through crowded hours, 
who yet continue “steadfastly in prayer”’ 
for wisdom, strength and _ guidance 
through every duty that comes. They 
are giving heart, hands and thought to 
their work, but the wires connecting 
them with the Source of power are never 
down, and wordless messages flash to 
and fro continually—Forward. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
@ “That they all may be one.” 


+ 
RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 
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The Tragedy of Ruts 

It looks as though every good thing had also its 
bad side. ‘Habit’ is certainly no exception. It is 
both good and bad in its working. Life could not go 
on at all without habit. We should all be hopeless 
idiots if we had to stop all the time and learn fresh 
ways of doing the common functions of life, such as 
dressing, eating, walking, talking, writing and so 
forth. Nobody under those conditions could ever 
do two things at once, for the entire thought and 
attention would be absorbed with the walking or the 
eating, and each time the operation would need to 
be learned afresh. It would require a good part of 
the day to dress, and the rest of it to undress! It 
would be as hard for the man of fifty to write a 
letter as it now is for the child of seven. Every 
move of the hand would require painful mental 
steering.. We could never save up our gains, and start 
out with acquired skill, for all skill is the result of 
habit. 

Whenever a person does anything with ease and 
skill and without fatigue, it is because a habit has 
been formed. The hand or foot moves as though it 
had a private intelligence of its own. We start the 
legs walking, and go off and leave them to direct 
themselves. We begin dressing, and then the hands 
know what to do without being consciously steered 
by the mind. The fingers make the letters as soon 
as we think of the word we wish to write. Great, 
indeed, is the principle of habit! 

It is, too, the very ground, foundation and pillar 
of all stability and order in human society. We 
could not get on an hour without it. Institutions 
and laws are nothing but habits. We learn to count 
on men because we know their habits. We trust 
them or distrust them because we expect them to 
go on doing what they have done before. Sudden 
revolutions of character and sudden shifts of custom 
are very rare, because the tendency is to follow habit. 
The sailor remains a sailor, and the farmer stays 
on the farm. Once the grooves of habit are plowed, 
the lines of the future are more or less settled, and 
we learn to count on men’s actions and decisions as 
we learn to count on the habits and laws of the 
universe. 


All this, as I said, has its good side, but it also 
has its bad side. Not only are bad habits bad, but 
even good habits have their bad feature. They tend 
to halt a person and leave him sidetracked for the 
rest of his life. 
and second-nature to do what he is doing, and to 
say over again what he has once learned, and to 
think over again what he has once thought, that 
he foregoes the trouble of conquering anything fresh, 
and before he realizes it he is running in a groove 


It becomes so easy and comfortable 


and is doomed to a rut. He has no eyes or ears 
for the new things in his world. He recognizes only 
what bears the old labels and trade-marks. 

The Pharisee shows this tragedy of the rut in its 
He was passionately dedicated to 


He made tremendous sacrifices for it. It 


extreme form. 
religion. 
occupied him night and day. It was the be-all and 
end-all of his life, but it was a religion of ruts and 
grooves. There was no place in it for new revelation 
or for any shift of progress. What had been must be. 
Christ, with His new unveiling of God and His fresh 
message of life, kept saying: “He that hath ears 
to hear let him hear!” But that was just the tragedy. 
The Pharisee did not have ears to hear, nor eyes to 
see. He could hear only what the past had said, and 
he could see only what had already been seen by 
them of old time. “Blind,” Christ called them, but 
they were only blind for the fresh and the new; they 
had marvelous sight for all that bore the labels of 
habit and custom. 

The same laws are working now. 
sweeping on. There are fresh ways of seeing truth, 
fresh ways of solving ancient problems, fresh ways 
of ministering to human need, fresh ways of speaking 
to men’s conditions, and it is still quite possible to 
settle back into the grooves of habit and the ruts 
of custom and let the great chance go by. Moses’ 
word to the people is often needed, and is needed 
now: “You have compassed this mountain long 
enough—go forward.” Breaks with the past are gen- 
erally unwise, and the way of revolution is danger- 
ous. But those who have the open eye and open ear 
for methods. of advance and for upward steps of 
May we 


The world is 


progress are the real helpers of the race. 
have wisdom to recognize them when they come! 


R. M. J. 
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Current Events and Canumentz 


An Able Defense of Peace 


One of the ablest arguments in favor of inter- 
national peace that has appeared in recent years is 
John William Graham’s little work on “Evolution 
and Empire.”* It is a thoughtful review of the 
social and political forces which contribute to the 
safety and wellbeing of society. War, while recog- 
nized as performing a useful function in the evolu- 
tion of primitive society, is amply demonstrated to 
be obsolete. Muilitarism is shown to be dangerous 
and degrading and an expensive burden to modern 
nations. One by one the arguments in favor of war 
are shown to be illusory, until the underpinning of 
a national defense of war is completely cut away. 
While dealing with fundamental issues, the work is 
not academic, but decidedly practical, discussing in 
the main present conditions, especially in England. 

We heartily commend the work not only as a text- 
book on peace, but as a most illuminating study of 
the objects and functions of government. 


* 


War as Builder of Nations 


John W. Graham sees in ancient wars a means 
of nation building. 

So we gladly grant [he says] that war has had 
the chief share in the making of nations and 
States. It was, as we have seen, a moral im- 
provement upon ‘‘each man for himself.” Out 
of the war of families and clans came their 
absorption into villages and settlements and the 
large tribes which we find at the dawn of his- 
tory. Out of conquest came amalgamations 
into small nations, and then large ones. In this 
way all nationalities came into being, where 
there has not been voluntary union against an 
external enemy. 

He also grants that “every organ of. civilized 
government had its birth in military necessities,’ and 
that “the foundations of our strongest and best ele- 
ments of character were laid “‘in warfare,” but adds: 
“All this does not show that war is of permanent 
value.” Then follow his reasons for thinking that 
war is out-of-date and “obviously the greatest of all 
needless evils” 

The concentration of nationalities has pro- 
ceeded as far as it is well that it should proceed, 
and, indeed, further. So far as nations can be 
made by war, they have been made. 

The great Powers of Europe are large enough 
units for national purposes. There is in them 
scope for great careers; no man of genius will 
be prevented from widely serving his fellows by 
the too narrow bounds of his State. There are 
enough people speaking any of the leading Euro- 


* Evolution and Empire, by John W. Graham. Publishers, 
Headley Bros., 136 Bishopsgate St., London, Eng. Price, 
2s. 6d. 


pean languages to form an audience for the 
promulgation of political ideas, of religious. 
regeneration, of artistic delight, of useful inven- 
tion. We have all of us enough fellow-citizens 
to prevent our minds from becoming parochial. 
Nor does anyone, I think, hold that peace and 
security would be more assured if Germany ab- 

sorbed Holland, or Switzerland were partitioned, 

or Portugal annexed to Spain. 


Be 
The Obsolescence of War 


This argument is further amplified in the chapter 
on ‘The Obsolescence of War,” where the kernel of 
the matter is briefly stated thus: ; 

Once a campaign might be entered upon with 
little prospect of material ruin. .Burned huts 
could soon be replaced; cattle were the most 
serious loss, and they might be recovered, or 
their equivalents. Trials of strength in plunder 
raids were entered upon as we arrange football 
matches or general elections. But now we are 
gravely committed to the guardianship of the 
slowly accumulated property of ages of toil. 

It is in this chapter that the author has something 
to say about “national honor.’ He alludes to the 
dealings between England and the United States, 
and adds: 

Everyone knows that honor may be involved 
in every case if you insist on involving it. There 
are people who said that it was involved in the 
Alabama case, in the Newfoundland fisheries 
ease, in the Oregon border case, the Alaskan 
boundary case and the Venezuelan case, but they 
were all successfully brought to a settlement. 
The real moral victory was when Gladstone, in 
face of a biased court and a plainly exag overated 
award, nevertheless accepted the Genevan deci- 
sion, It is by such definite forward steps, by not 
timidly waiting for someone else’s initiative, that 
the world progresses. And now, this year, we 
can rejoice in the settlement of the long-standing 
fisheries dispute with France in Newfoundland. 


* 


Physicians Protest Against the Army Canteen 


A document which should have considerable weight 
with Congress is a memorial presented by Senator 
Ballinger just before the adjournment of the recent 
session. It bears the names of ninety-four physicians, 
most of whom are connected with the universities and 
medical schools of the country. They protest against — 
the reinstatement of the army canteen, for the 


- following reasons: 


First.—That the average admission rate for 
alcoholism in the army has been lower during the 
non-beer period, 1901-1910. 

Second.—That although the average admission rate 
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for venereal disease has been higher during the non- 
beer period than in the preceding beer-selling period, 
the greatest increase took place in the beer period 
immediately after the Spanish War. The increase 
between the first and the last year of that period 
was 106 per cent. The increase in the non-beer period 
was 19 per cent., at the highest point reached by 
the venereal rate, which was seven years ago (1905). 

In other words, beer, which is now advocated as a 
preventive of venereal diseases, failed in the beer- 
selling period to prevent an increase nearly six times 
as ereat as the increase during the non-beer period. 

Third.—lIt is not only in the state of drunkenness 
that men step into danger of incurring venereal dis- 
eases, but in the state of exhilaration and weakened 
self-control which follows the use of comparatively 
small amounts of alcoholic liquors. Modern scientific 
investigation has shown clearly that one of the earliest 
effects of the use of alcoholic liquors is impaired self- 
control. This impairment of self-control not only 
follows the use of the stronger alcoholic liquors, but 
may also follow the use of beer. 

Fourth.—Army tests, conducted by generals and 
army medical officers, have repeatedly shown the dis- 
advantage not only of the spirits drinker, but of even 
the beer drinker, in health, endurance, morale and 
marksmanship—the qualities which are especially 
necessary for the efficiency of the soldier. 


& 


Battling with Tree Blights 


There is some promise that the chestnut blight, 
which is threatening to extinguish this variety of 
trees in the United States, can be checked. Last week 
Prof. J. Franklin Collins, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, was describing the dis- 
ease to a group of Pennsylvania tree growers and 
telling how its progress might be stopped. Espe- 
cially helpful is the cutting out of the diseased part 
_ when the tree is first affected. The interest aroused 
resulted in the organization of the Nether Providence 
Chestnut Tree Blight Association, in which a 
number of Philadelphia Friends are actively inter- 
ested. The Government commission having this work 
in charge has promised to co-operate with tree owners 
to the extent of marking the infected trees, and later 
inspecting them, after the owners have had the 
blighted portions removed. 

Less successful has been the effort to check a new 
tree disorder which has appeared in California, 
known as the oak-root fungus, which attacks not inal 
only, but fruit trees as well. The disease shows itself 
in places where oaks have been cleared away, but not 
thoroughly rooted out. Let the roots of a healthy 
orange tree touch such buried roots, and it soon 
becomes sickly and finally dies. Furthermore, it 
passes the contamination on to its neighbors. The 
experts at the State University admit that they have 
not been able to find a cure when the disease has 
taken a good hold, and can do no more than suggest 
that a protective wall of some sort be built around 
the roots of healthy trees that are near sick ones, 
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Hopeful Business Outlook 


The apprehension that the political uncertainty of 
“presidential” year would seriously interfere with 
business is giving place both east and west to a ver Vv 
general conv viction that the country is on the threshold 
of a decided revival in trade and industry. This 
feeling is based chiefly on three facts—the business 
caution, economy and conservatism which have pre- 
vailed, ‘especially in the past two years; the small 
stocks ‘of merchandise held, as a consequence, by busi- 
ness men throughout the country; and the excellent 
harvests which are practically assured. The Govern- 
ment’s crop estimate for Eighth month indicates a 
wheat crop 58,000,000 bushels above last year, while 
the corn crop, Hf not injured by early frost, Ww ill yield 
10 per cent. more than in 1911. The cotton crop also 
promises a heavy picking, Attention has been called 
to the improved trade conditions already evident. 
Orders on the books of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration at the beginning of last month were the 
largest reported in any month since the panic of 1907. 
The total weekly value of checks drawn on all the 
country’s banks and passed through the clearing 
houses has increased 14 per cent. over 1911, and in 
large sections of the West a 20 per cent. recover y is 
reported. Along with this, the reports of the Railway 
Association on the number of railway freight cars 
idle in the United States have lately shown the 
smallest total for this time of year since 1907. 


&* 
“Sunday” Mail Delivery Stopped 


The recent postoffice appropriation act contains a 
clause to the effect that first and second-class post- 
offices “must not open on Sundays for the purpose 
of delivering mail to the general publie,” except such 
as is sent by special delivery. The law went into 
effect the first of this week. As interpreted by the 
Postmaster-General, it does not prohibit access to 
lock-boxes, nor prevent the distribution of newspapers 
This is 
a liberal construction of the law, and all that the 
public should ask. This consideration is due the 
postal clerks, who are entitled to a Sabbath day in 
so far as it is at all practicable. The moral effect 
on the public cannot but be wholesome in the long run. 


& 


A Comparison of Meat Prices 


We are indebted to the New York Sun for a veri- 
fication of the statement, frequently made, that the 
price of American beef is lower in London than in 
New York. Seventh-day a week ago this paper 
obtained the English quotations on American meats, 
and published a comparative price list. The figures 
show a difference, at wholesale, of two to three cents 
a pound in favor of London. The retail prices for 
various cuts are in some instances even more striking. 
American sirloins, for instance, in New York were 
quoted at 28 cents; in London, at 191% cents. By 
what process of reasoning can such inequality be 
justified ? 
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Contributory to Woman’s Delinquency. 
BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 
ITT: 


We have seen in previous articles how our economic 
system is condemned by its menace to the liberties 
of its men and by its blighting effect on childhood. 
Here I wish to show how it contributes to the 
degradation of womanhood. 

It is the boast of Christianity that it has emanci- 
pated and uplifted womanhood. In alliance with 
the native chivalry of the Teutonic peoples, it should 
make short work of any institution or system in so 
far as it is detrimental to the purity and fullest 
development of the women of our country. Patriot- 
ism should be enlisted in such a crusade when it 
remembers that under modern conditions the char- 
acter of the home depends in so large a measure upon 
the character of the wife and mother, and that out 
of the home are the issues of the national life. We 
have seen how the industrial changes produced by 
the steam engine removed the father from the home 
during the day. This deprives the wife of his com- 
panionship, to a large extent, and the mother of his 
help, and makes him often almost a stranger to his 
children. We have all heard of the little boy who 
protested indignantly against the right of “‘the man 
who sits on our front porch Sundays” to punish him. 
The system that puts this double burden of responsi- 
bility for the home upon the woman is a questionable 
good; but when it compels the mother to go out from 
the home to become a wage-earner, it becomes dan- 
gerous; and if by its very nature it tends to sap the 
moral strength and destroy the purity of women, it 
becomes intolerable. 

Economic uncertainty is a serious menace to the 
stability of the family and to the increase of the race. 
It leads the cultured and well-to-do to childlessness 
or to small families. The shiftless and very poor are 
less deterred from having large families, because the 
wages and help of their children are to them a form 
of old-age insurance. But insufficient wages and the 
fear of reduced circumstances prevent the nation from 
being recruited and the Church supplied from just 


those cultured, self-respecting, conscientious families | 


who are the mainstay of popular institutions. As 
Prof. Rauschenbusch puts it: “When a man can 
barely keep his head above water, he fears to carry 
a child on his back.” 

A childless home tends to be an unstable home. 
Husband and wife need the hands of little children 
to help hold them together. A very large proportion 
of divorce cases occur in childless homes or after 
the children are grown up and gone. We may not 
charge all our divorces to our economic system, but 
anyone who follows the records of the divorce courts 
realizes that the bulk of the cases are due directly 
or indirectly to economic causes. Girls are forced 
to go out of the home to work at an immature age. 
They stand in stores or at machines in strained posi- 
tions all day. They cannot take the periodic rest 
which nature demands. Often they do themselves, 


in this way, organic injury that causes trouble when 
them become wives and mothers. They grow up 
ignorant of household duties, and become enamored 
of the freedom from care after business hours and 
the economic independence of wage-earners. Then 
they marry. Unskilled at housework, they find their 
duties distasteful drudgery. They miss their former 
pleasures and freedom. It is hard to live on half 
the former income of husband and wife together, 
with expenses doubled or trebled. Then if, from 
the fear or presence of poverty, no children come to 
give inspiration and high purpose to the home, rest- 
lessness or reckless extravagance may enter the door 
and lead to domestic unhappiness. The effort to 
establish the American home firmly and rightly must 
include a wage for the head of the family, actual and 
prospective, sufficient to provide for a famly. 

Our economic system does its greatest damage to 
womanhood by causing marriage to be deferred, by 
preventing marriage and by the temptations it puts 
in the way of the unmarried. Undoubtedly the 
increasing number of positions open to women as 
wage-earners today has increased the independence 
of women and given them greater freedom in the 
choice of husbands. But this has been more than 
offset in our crowded cities by limiting the number 
of men who feel able to offer themselves. A clerk 
on $25 a week hesitates to ask a stenographer getting 
nearly or quite the same salary to give up her income 
and live on half of his. Marriages are thus deferred 
until the romantic age is past. Children of late 
marriages are always relatively fewer. In many of 
our cities the number of single men and women 
between twenty-one and forty-four years of age equals 
nearly one-third of.the whole population between 
those ages. A large number of these young women 
are compelled to earn their own living, and in so 
doing they keep down by competition the wages of 
the young men who should marry and support them. 

This situation not only prevents the formation 
of families, but it is also a serious menace to the 
social purity of the communities in which it exists. 
The attractions of sex constitute one of the strongest 
forces at work in society. The monks of the Middle 
Ages, despite their religious idealism and vows, were 
not able to keep themselves pure as a class; and the 
presence of a large number of involuntary celibates 
in a community—whether in mining-camp, army 
barracks or modern city—creates a menace to 
woman’s purity. It is not enough for the Church 


. to seek to counteract this menace by converting young 


men and women to Christian ideals and to fortify 
their moral resolution. The Church must help 
answer the prayer it learned of Jesus: ‘‘Lead us 
not into temptation.” Such a temptation, with too 
great power, will always exist where, owing to eco- 
nomic conditions, young men and women love, but 
dare not marry; where their normal wages will not 
allow young men to find the satisfactions of their 
sex in wedded love, and where young women desire 
pleasures and luxuries their legitimate earnings will 
not buy. 
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This condition is largely responsible for the per- 
sistence of professional prostitution and the growth 
of the ‘‘white slave traffic.” The great majority of 
the girls who enter upon an immoral life do so 
either because of betrayed love or because of economic 
pressure—because they or their families lack neces- 
saries of life their honest labor cannot supply. But, 
even so, as Jane Addams makes clear (“A New 
Conscience and an Ancient Evil’’), so terrible is the 
prostitute’s lot that it requires betrayal or drugs or 
economic desperation to get most of them into an 
immoral life; and most of those that stay in it are 
kept there only by forcible detention, by the appetite 
for drink or cocaine or opium, by the unforgiving 
ostracism of a hypocritically Christian society or by 
economic necessity. It appears from investigations 
that economic pressure is the greatest single factor 
in leading women to enter an immoral life and in 
keeping them there. Many that try to reform cannot 
find a chance to make a living, and are driven back. 
It isa terrible indictment of our system that the only 
sure means of a living open to a man or woman is 
to steal. If they succeed, they have means to live on; 
if they are caught, we have legal provision to lodge 
and feed them and give them work in our peni- 
tentiaries. But the woman has almost always the 
additional unfailing means of a living,—to sell her- 
self,—with larger rewards and greater freedom. 

Prof. Rauschenbusch sums up the situation 
admirably: 

“Individually Americans are more tender of 
women than any other ndtion. Collectively we treat 
them with eruelty and folly. A large proportion 
of working women are not paid wages sufficient to 
support themselves in comfort and to dress as the 
requirements of their position and of modern taste 
‘demand. In that case they must either suffer want, 
or supplement their earnings. They are fortunate 
if fathers and brothers support the home. In that 
case they are able to underbid those who are depend- 
ent on their own labor alone. If the home does not 
thus shield them, what are they to do? There are 
numbers of unmarried and married men about them 
looking for transient love. The girls themselves have 
the womanly desire for the company and love of men. 
Satisfaction by niarriage may not be in sight. They 
erave the clothing, the trinkets, the pleasures that 
glitter about them. It is so easy to get a share. 
When I reflect on the unstained virtue and nobility 
of the great majority of working girls whom I have 
known, I feel the deepest respect for them. But some 
are always on the edge of danger. As the crocodile 
takes toll of the Hindu women at the river ford, 
so every now and then one of the girls throws up 
her hands and goes under. Those who are strong 
by personal vigor or by religious training can escape ; 
and blessed is he who strengthens their hands. But 
that does not satisfy the situation. If a ship were 
wrecked, and the passengers clinging to the tilted 
deck, the strongest would hold on best. If someone 
cheered their failing strength and showed them how 
best to cling, it would be a great service. But if 


the deck kept on tilting at a steeper angle, more 
still would go. There are employers in European 
cities who expect, as a matter of course, that their 
female clerks will give them more than the working 
capacity of their bodies. There are stores in New 
York and elsewhere where some girls get the easy 
positions and some are made uncomfortable for rea- 
sons well understood. That sort of oppression will 
be successful in the measure in which the girls fear 
to lose their positions. Woe to the weak! They are 
like birds fluttering in the hot hand of the pursuer. 
The most serious danger is not the increase of pro- 
fessional prostitutes, but the frequency with which 
women supplement their wages and secure their 
pleasures by occasional immorality. Prostitutes are 
ostracised by their class. It is worse if girls are 
tainted but retain their standing and spread the 
contagion. ‘The freedom of movement in American 
life and the growing knowledge of preventives make 
sin easy and safe. To anyone who realizes the value 
of womanly purity it is appalling to think that the 
standard of purity for the whole sex may drop and 
approximate the standard prevailing among men. 
“The health of society rests on the welfare of the 
home. What, then, will be the outcome if the unmar- 
ried multiply, if homes remain childless, if families 
are homeless, if girls do not know housework and 
if men come to distrust the purity of women!’’ 
(“Christianity and the Social Crisis,” pp. 278- 9.) 


Richmond, Ind. 


A Pioneer of 1830—David Bailey 


BY OZRO J. MEREDITH. 
(Continued from week before last.) 


III. A Deputation at Washington. 


On Twelfth month 15, 1831, the committee, com- 
posed of David Bailey, Henry Harvey, John Perry, 
Wewellepu, Spybuck and Quasqua, also two inter- 
preters, Francis Dushanquet and Joseph Parker, left 
Wilmington on horseback, beginning their journey 
to Washington. They proceeded to Leesburg, where 
Nathan Hunt, a good Quaker, spared no pains to 
furnish them lodging and entertainment. Many 
Friends called on them and gave them much encour- 
agement in their undertaking. The next day the 
delegation traveled thirty miles, and lodged with 
Abner Windows, a Friend, and received very kind 
entertainment. During the entire journey the 
Indians attracted all whom they met by their polite- 
ness and manliness. The delegation now left the 
settlement of Friends, and traveled for several days, 
but they received very kind treatment from every- 
body along the way. On Twelfth month 25, 1831, 
they reached Mount Pleasant, and stopped at a 
Friend’s house near Flushing. This Friend was a 
member of the Indian committee of Ohio, and he 
informed the delegation that this committee of which 
he was a member was not in sympathy with their 
trip to Washington. The acting committee then 
asked for a hearing before the general committee, 
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and it was granted them. At this meeting they pre- 
sented their concern, and they were permitted to 
proceed. Many of the leading Friends expressed 
their doubts of the advisability of their appearing 
before the ruler of a nation as a Society of people 
to interfere with a contract between the Government 
and the Indians, also that the Government would not 
bear the expense, as they had not called upon the 
Indians to give a report to Congress. 

In spite of this discouragement, the committee 
believed it their duty to go on to Washington, and 
at the end of their two days at Mt. Pleasant the 
Friends gave them two hundred dollars and clothing 
for the chiefs. The chiefs greatly appreciated this 
gift of the clothing, as was shown by a speech made 
by their speaker. 

During their stay in Mt. Pleasant the chiefs lodged 
with Samuel Jones and Thomas Thomasson, and 
they received the very kindest of treatment. Elisha 
Bates spent much time with the chiefs, and encour- 
aged them in their undertaking. 

The delegation, leaving their horses with friends 
in Mt. Pleasant, next proceeded to Wheeling, Va. 
The next morning at four o’clock they took passage 
on an accommodation stage. After two days of 
hard travel they reached Cumberland. Here Francis 
Dushaughquitt, one of the interpreters, was taken 
sick. The delegation had paid their fare, and so it 
was necessary for them to take the stage at four 
o’clock the next morning, leaving the interpreter and 
promising the landlord to pay the expense when they 
returned. Finally, after traveling sixty miles on 
the railroad, they reached Baltimore. A quotation 
from David Bailey will show the regard in which 
the people held this first railroad: 

“We reached Baltimore on fourth day evening, 
traveling sixty miles on the railroad, which exceeded 
any thing I had met with for speed and ease. The 
burthen that one horse could draw would seem 
incredible to one who had not seen it.” 

When the committee reached Baltimore, the chiefs 
gained lodging at a tavern, and David Bailey and 
Henry Harvey went to the home of Jarard T. 
Hopkins. The next day was meeting-day, and they 
attended in order to meet Friends. The chiefs sat 
in the second gallery, while Major Bailey, his com- 
panion and the interpreter were invited to a seat in 
the upper gallery. After meeting, the interpreter 
and the chiefs were sent to the tavern. Major Bailey 
and his friend remained and met several of the mem- 
bers of the Indian committee of that yearly meeting. 
They explained their mission to Washington, and 
were given much encouragement in it. Before leay- 
ing, Daniel Cobb invited the entire delegation to 
take tea with him that evening, which they accepted. 
Several Friends came in, and they spent a very 
pleasant evening. The chiefs then returned to their 
lodge, and Major Bailey and his companion went 
home with Hugh Balderson. 

“Next morning being Sixth-day, we left Balti- 
more, and reached. Washington about two o’clock in 
the afternoon; and very soon after our arrival met 


with Thomas Levering, a Friend of that place, whom 
we found to be a very kind one. He readily piloted 
us to the lodgings of Judge Ruggles, a member of 
the Senate, to whom we had been recommended by 
letter from the worthy John Tohson, a former 
United States agent on Indian concerns; and we have 
good reason to believe he still feels much interest 
for their welfare generally, and particularly this 
tribe, being intimately acquainted and living near 


them. On being introduced to Judge Ruggles we — 


handed him the letter above mentioned, and gave a 
summary statement of the business we were on; also 
requested to be introduced to several other members 
of Congress and the Senator from the State of Ohio, 
who had been mentioned as suitable to be made 
acquainted with our business. With all the polite 
attention that marks the character of a great man, 
he heard us, and, without hesitation, arose from his 
chair and offered to conduct us to the lodging of 
General Vance, Judge Crane, Senator Ewing, Vinton 
T. Cowing, Russel and some others. We were first 
taken to General Vance’s room, and his open-handed 
and manly countenance produced additional life in 
our feelings and the cause in which we were engaged. 
On being informed by Judge Ruggles of our business 
and wishes to consult several of thé members, he 
unhesitatingly informed them in the different parts 
of the house, and they very soon came into his room, 
most or all of the above named. We then thought 


it necessary to give a proper introduction to our 


business, and in order thereto we informed them of 
the care that Friends had- for many years extended 
to that particular tribe of Indians, and thereby much 
friendship had been increased; and on this particular 
they made a confidential request to our Society for 
assistance, and deputation was made by the committee 
on Indian concerns to meet them and inquire into the 
grounds of their distress. The deputation, by an 
impartial inquiry, believed there was reality in their 
complaint, and encouraged their application to the 
Government for relief. The acting committee being 
informed to this amount believed it a religious duty 
incumbent on society to assist them therein, and 
from these motives we were deputed to accompany 
those chiefs and appear here on their behalf, with 
confidence that the rulers of our nation would be 
disposed to do them justice, inasmuch as we under- 
stood the policy of the Government was to remove 
them by giving them an ample equivalent for their 
property, and we apprehended the treaty made with 
them was not to that amount. We also thought it 
right to show them that we were regular members of 
the Society which we professed to represent, and for 
that purpose offered the certificates we had obtained 
from our respective monthly meetings, which were 
branches of and subordinate to Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, held at White Water, Indiana. They were read 
audibly by one of the members, and seemed very 
satisfactory to the whole company. We then pro- 
ceeded to counsel with them in the further prosecu- 
tion of our business, and laid before them the grounds 
we had for suspecting injustice was about to be 
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practiced upon the Indians. Our relation was heard 
with much respectful attention, and we were highly 
recommended for our kind attention to that people 
in appearing to have a full knowledge of the bad 
character of J. b. Gardner in divers respects, and 
manifested indignity at his being intrusted with busi- 
ness of so great importance as that treating with the 
natives and once sole proprietors of this vast and 
valuable country. 

“This interview resulted in our aes recom- 
mended by General Vance, Judge Ruggles and those 
present to first visit the Secretary of War (Governor 
Cass), who they apprehended was a true friend of 
the Indians. The above named truly great men—for 
such I dare to call them—cheerfully offered their 
service to accompany us to see the Secretary of War 


' next morning. It being now near bedtime, we re- 


turned to our lodging, which was at Brown’s tavern. 

“And, notwithstanding in the forepart of our 
journey we met with discouragements which brought 
to the. test our very best feelings, by this interview 
we were renewedly encouraged to believe that the 
cause in which we were engaged was good and that 
there were friends to it whom we knew not of before. 

“Next day being seventh of the week, and thirty- 
first of the twelfth month. In accordance with the 
agreement made last evening, General Vance, with 
three or four others, came to our lodgings in order to 
accompany us. to the Secretary of War. General 
Vance introduced the chiefs with us as their attend- 


ants to the Secretary of War, who seemed well 


pleased to see us. The committee then informed 
Governor Cass of their grievances, also that J. B. 
Gardner had not given a copy of the treaty which 
they had signed. He then made out an order for 
them to present to his clerk in order that they might 
receive a copy of the treaty. He told them to make 
out their grievances in writing after they had 
examined the treaty, and they would then receive 
justice. He also suggested that General Vance 
accompany them to the President (Andrew Jackson) 
on the next public day. 


(To be concluded next week.) 


Ohio Yearly Meeting 


Ohio Yearly Meeting met, pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, at Damascus, Ohio, Eighth month 20, 1912. 

Edward Mott, of Cleveland, Ohio, was again called 
to the position of presiding clerk; Ralph Coppock, 
of Damascus, recording clerk; Minnie Bassett, of 
Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, reading clerk, and Paul B. 
Lindley as announcing clerk. 

The sessions this year were held under a remark- 
able degree of unity and freshness of spirit. - No 
Wicoordant note was sounded throughout the entire 
week. 

There was a greater volume of business this year, 
incident to the new fields recently opened, but all 


was transacted with a willingness and efficiency that. 


speaks well for the work the coming year. 
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The following visiting ministers were present: 
John Shober Kimber, New England; Arthur Hay- 
worth and Parker Moon, Kansas; Matilda Atkinson, 
Iowa; Enos Harvey, North Carolina; Levi Cox, 
Indiana; Rufus King, North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ings. All these had very acceptable service at the 
different meetings for worship and business sessions 
as well. 

One of the marked characteristics of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting is its missionary spirit, and this year was 
not behind in this respect. Two missionaries were 
present, one representing each field—Esther Baird, 
from India, and Margaret A. Holme, China. Both 
will return to their field this fall. 

A memorial service was held on Seventh-day morn- 
ing for our beloved medical missionary, Dr. Lucy A. 
Gaynor, who died of typhus fever Fourth month 21, 
1912, at Nanking, China. Margaret Holme spoke 
feelingly of the devotion of her “big sister’”—as she 
called Dr. Gaynor—of her loyalty to the work, her 
almost superhuman energy to carry on the work 
against all obstacles, her untiring zeal for the women 
of China, whom she loved and served. While we 
feel the great loss to the board in the success of the 
work, yet we feel the loss rests more heavily upon 
those on the mission station who have been associated 
with her, and also those of the city of Nanking, 
and we are dipped in sympathy with them in their 
personal loss,.and pray that we, together with them, 
may be given divine strength and wisdom to carry 
on the work she so faithfully undertook. There is 
no one to take her place as yet known to the board. 
The board are asking divine guidance to find some- 
one suitable to fill this place. 

Dr. Geo. F. and Isabella French-DeVol and family 
have been given a furlough from the field at Luh Hoh, 
China, for the coming year. The long years’ service, 
the late uprising and ill health have brought such a 
strain upon them that a needed rest is imperative. 

John S. Kimber gave the missionary address of 
the year on the subject of “A Christian Man’s Duty 
Toward Missions.” First, “Go’—command. Second, 
“Privilege’—Jesus did the sad part; ours to do 
the glad part. Third, ‘“Duty’’—cean, and do not, is 
Christianity’s crime. 

The missionary board was appointed as follows: 
President, Elizabeth M. Jenkins, Mt. Pleasant; cor- 
responding secretary, Rachel Pim, Alliance ; record- 
ing secretary, Geo. E. Kent, ‘Salem; treasurer, Ei. iL. 
Benedict, Marengo. 

The annual subscription was not quite up to the 
average, but was not disappointing, because the plan 
of a personal canvass in the home meeting induced 
many to give through that channel; $1, 500 was 
raised, 

The work of the Hvangelical Friend called forth 
an expression of appreciation of the work of the 
editors and the mission of the paper among Friends 
of America along evangelistic lines. It was unan- 
imously agreed the paper should continue, and over 
$600 was raised, which covers any deficit for the 
vear and pays up all back debts, and starts the paper 
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on its year’s work with a clean sheet financially. 
The editorial staff is unchanged. 

The educational work of Ohio Yearly Meeting is 
moving along in a very satisfactory way. The 
Cleveland Bible Institute has increased its capacity 
to receive students, and has divided its course of 
study to meet the needs of both those who wish to 
take advanced work along academic lines as well as 
those whose educational advantages have been limited 
in earlier years. There is also maintained a good 
school up to the second year high school grade on 
the 542-acre farm of the Children’s Country Training 
Home, at Amherst, Ohio, under the care of the 
board of education. Those desiring a college course 
are urged and advised to do so, but to attend such 
institutions as are believed to be ‘“‘sound in doctrine 
and clear in their modes of expression.” 

In matters concerning the state of the church we 
have felt to offer a note of praise to our Heavenly 
Father for His protecting care and safe leading the 
past year. 

In all lines of work there is a decided increase. 
The Bible school work is growing steadily, and 
Friends are awake to the great responsibility that 
rests upon the Church of today to give the child a 
proper knowledge of the Bible. Several conferences 
have been held and much other work done along 
this line. 

The temperance work for the abolition of the liquor 
traffic is ever uppermost among Friends, and more so 
since there is a constitutional amendment campaign 
on in Ohio this year. Resolutions were passed 
against a license clause in the constitution, also 
one for the amendment doing away with capital 
punishment. 

Aaron Watkins, candidate for Vice-president on 
the Prohibition ticket, gave the address on the subject 
of temperance this year. It was logical, masterly 
and convincing. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting has a great asset in her com- 
ing young people. She has a large number of bright, 
educated, devoted young men and women just enter- 
ing the ministry and who are at the head of the 
yearly meeting Christian Endeavor Union that 
promises good things for the future of our work. 
Huber Ferguson, of Mansfield, Ohio, the State 
superintendent of Christian Endeavor “Quiet Hour,” 
gave the Christian Endeavor address this year, on 
the “Value of Missions.” Edgar A. Wallam is the 
president of the yearly meeting union. 

In the work of church extension, we have reason 
to feel glad at the report of one new quarterly meet- 
ing, set up at Portsmouth, Va., called Hampton 
Roads Quarterly Meeting. Two subordinate meet- 
ings were set up within the hmits of this new 
quarter, and four other meetings were established, 
one at Swannanoah, North Carolina; one at Hughes- 
ville, Pa.; one at Long Run, and one at Dunn Glenn, 
Short Creek Quarter. 
increase in membership, and other doors are opening 
to us in these vicinities. 


This gives us a decided: 


The evangelistic spirit is ever manifest at yearly 
meeting time, and a very impressive service was that 
held at the close of the last ministry and oversight 
meeting, when the superintendent, Edw. Mott, asked 
that all ministers, pastors and workers meet at the 
altar for prayer. The spirit of the hour will not be 
forgotten, as vows were renewed and lives dedicated 
anew to the service of Christ and His Kingdom. 

Numbers found Christ in pardon, reclamation or 
sanctification of the spirit at the different Gospel 
meetings held during the week. And the crowning 
service along this line was held in the yearly meeting- 
house on First-day evening, the message being brought 
by Evangelist Daniel G. Hodgin, of Brighton, Mich. 

First-day was a very quiet day. ‘The committee 
on the desecration of the Sabbath having sueceeded a 
year ago in stopping the sales of lunches, cigars, etc., 
no stores were open, no lunch counters were kept in 
the entire village, and a rising vote of appreciation 
was taken by the yearly meeting Second-day morn- 
ing for the co-operation of the citizens of Damascus 
and vicinity who aided the committee to bring about 
such a desirable condition of affairs. The yearly 
meeting closed Second-day at 12 M. with an impres- 
sive dedicatory service for the two outgoing mis- 
sionaries. The missionary board was called forward, 
and a closing time of prayer was entered into, John 
Kimber, John Pennington and J. Walter Malone 
taking part. Thus passed into history one of the 
best weeks of fellowship, communion and service of 
the Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting. G. E. K; 


Origin of Appointment of Correspondents 
BY JACOB R. ELFRETH. 


In looking over some old papers of my father’s a 
few days ago, I found a copy of the extracts of the 
yearly meeting for 1829, signed by Samuel Bettle, 
clerk. From the contents I inferred that previous 
to that time correspondents to monthly meetings 
were unknown, and must have been adopted shortly 
after that date as safeguards against the meetings 
of separatists who bore the same names as our own. 
In examining a copy of the Discipline of 1825, I 
could not find in it any reference to correspondents. - 
I therefore infer that the yearly meeting must have 
directed the appointment of correspondents about 
1830. It might be of interest to some readers of 
Tur American Frienp to know the exact date of 
their appointment. 

In the extracts for 1829 is the following: “A 
minute from our brethren at their yearly meeting in 
London was read, and directed to be inserted on our 
minutes, and forwarded to the several branches of 
this meeting in the extracts. 

“At a yearly meeting held in London, from the 
21st day of the Fifth month to the 31st of same, 


inclusive, 1828, the meeting for sufferings is desired 


to forward to the several yearly meetings of Friends 
on the American continent the following: ‘In the 
course of this meeting an address has been presented 
to it, bearing the following superscription, ‘“To the 
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Yearly Meeting of Friends in London,” and purport- 
ing to be from the yearly meeting of Friends held 
in Philadelphia, by adjournments, from the 14th 
day of Fourth month to the 18th of the same, 
inclusive, 1828. An epistle from the meeting for 
sufferings in Philadelphia to our meeting for suffer- 
ings, which was received during the sitting of this 
meeting, and read in it, contains the following pas- 
sage: “A general assemblage of the separatists is 
now in this city, holding what they call a yearly 
meeting.” The date of said address is not that at 
which the yearly meeting of Friends in Philadelphia 
is usually held, and it was not forwarded by anyone 
of our correspondents in that city. On the foregoing 
evidence this meeting, having concluded that the said 
address was from the body in Philadelphia who have 
separated themselves from Friends, came to the solid 
and united judgment neither to read nor accept the 
same. 

‘This meeting thinks it right at this time to declare 
that it does not correspond with any body of indi- 
viduals convened under the name of Friends, on the 
continent of America, which is rot established in 
accordance with the regular and long-settled order 
of our religious Society, or which is not in fellow- 
ship with us as a Christian community.” This is 
signed, ‘‘Josiah Forster, clerk.” 

The extracts then continue: ‘From information 
received, it appears that, in consequence of the diffi- 
culties produced by the instituting of meetings by 
the separatists, bearing the same names with those 
of Friends, the yearly meetings of Baltimore, Ohio 
and Indiana have appointed correspondents to attest 
all certificates issued by their meetings. It is directed 
that a list of their names be conveyed in the extracts 
for the information of the monthly and quarterly 
meetings.” 

After the yearly meeting held in 1827, the sepa- 
ratists or Hicksites, as they were called, held a 
meeting at Green Street meeting-house, in Philadel- 
phia, in the Tenth month, from the 15th to the 19th, 
and issued an epistle (a copy of which I have before 
me) addressed to all the quarterly, monthly and par- 
ticular meetings of Friends within the compass of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. This meeting ad- 
journed to meet again in the city of Philadelphia on 
the second Second-day in the Fourth month next, 
and is signed by Benjamin Ferris, clerk of the men’s 
meeting, and Rebecca B. Comly, clerk of the women’s 
meeting. The time for holding their yearly meeting 
was changed in a few years to the Fifth month. 


Lansdowne, Pa. 


Train children to virtue; habituate them to indus- 
try, activity and spirit. Make them consider every 
vice as shameful and unmanly. Fire them with 
ambition to be useful. Make them disdain to be 
destitute of any useful knowledge. Fix their ambi- 
tion upon great and solid objects, and their contempt 
upon little, frivolous and useless ones.—John Adams. 


George Fox 


In England’s hour of need, God called a man; 
Not by the burning bush, nor blinding light ; 
Not by the prophet with his horn of oil; 

But by the still small voice that speaks to all 
Who pause to listen and who hear to heed. 


Long did he travail ’mid the dark of doubt. 

Many would help him; none could lend him aid. 
Hope fast was giving way to dire despair, 

When lo! God’s peace o’erflowed his longing soul, 
And filled him with His message to the world. 


He bore no symbol of authority, 

His was the plain garb of the common man. 
No noble rank was his, nor worldly power, 
Yet rich his heritage—the strong, pure blood 
Of sturdy England’s stalwart middle class. 


But that was his which is more truly real 
Than crown and sceptre, or the might of arms, 
It was to these as is eternity, 

Measured against the three score years and ten 
That mark the narrow span. of earthly life, 


He sought no favors at the hands of kings, 

But with plain “thou” and “thee” addressed all men, 
As children, equal in their Father’s sight. 

And rank to him implied, not privilege, 

But greater duty to the mass of men. 


His work possessed him, and all England felt 

The kindly warning of the “Inner Light.” 

His words and face and life awoke once more 
The angel song of peace and brotherhood, 

Borne down the midnight air when Christ was born. 


No sword was drawn to spread that simple faith, 
No king’s decree to lend the force of law. 

Its. followers suffered prison and the stocks, 
And yet its gentler might laid hold on men, 
Throughout all England and beyond the sea. 


That kindly spirit overflowed the walls 

That shut out creed from creed and class from class. 
It leaped the narrow bounds of tongue and race; 

It won the savage. In unbroken faith, 

He kept his unsworn treaty with the Friends. 


O, ye who look to Fox in gratitude! 

Think not to wear his garb and use his speech, 
Nor to forsake them, in itself hath worth. 

What was his freedom, may be form to-day 

To some, and may be strength to other souls. 


If ye would be apostles of his truth, 
And not the slavish followers of a name, 
Live ye his message! Heed the “Light within.” 
Then will your presence breathe out “Peace on earth, 
Good will to all the brotherhood of men.” 

Joun T. Doan. 
Ambler, Pa. 
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Some Vielos on Present Day Copirs 
‘The Call Is for More Light” 


f BY SAMUEL H. HODGES. 


The apostle Paul says (II Cor. 12:28): “Desire 
earnestly spiritual gifts but rather that ye may 
prophesy.” Then follow certain reasons for con- 
sidering prophecy the one gift most to be desired. 

In New Testament phraseology a prophet is one 
through whom God speaks, whether the speech refers 
to the past, present or the future. As Friends we 
are prone to remind ourselves that we are a nation 
of priests and kings; “priesthood of believers” is a 
phrase not seldom heard among us and which is 
scriptural in spirit. But it is nowhere said or 
implied that all Christians are, or expected to be, 
prophets. We all can, as Christian priests, offer the 
Christian sacrifices of praise, prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing, but all cannot prophesy. The desideratum in 
every meeting is messages from God—messages which 
shall have in them the eternal Word and things con- 
cerning His Kingdom. Procedure which encourages 
this is praiseworthy, and that which discourages it 
is dangerous and death-producing. 

A deep conviction of the importance of this truth 
should govern our attitude towards any system or 
mode of worship. If we set out on a line of action, 
with minds biased in favor of conduct calculated, in 
the nature of things, to impede and minimize the 
importance of messages of the above character, the 
result will be a suppression, more or less complete, 
of the Holy Spirit in his capacity of leader and 
guide in truth as the truth is in Jesus. 

This suppression is effected in two-ways, each the 
opposite of the other. The first is much in vogue at 
the present time, and seen in perfection where one 
man is appointed to do all the vocal exercises of the 
meeting, also where a program is made and adhered 
to. Under this system congregations are trained to 
inactivity in worship. 

On the other hand, this suppression of the spirit 
is just as effectually secured by a bias, acted upon, 
in favor of silent worship. By no stretch of imagina- 
tion can silence be considered.a form of prophesying, 
which Paul considered so desirable that he urged 
all Christians earnestly to desire it (I Cor. 14:39). 

When the sentiment of the couplet is the indi- 
vidual’s experience, 

“Up above around me the silent anthems roll; 
“The glorious Lord has found me, there’s music in my soul,” 


words are an intrusion. There is a chamber where 
secrecy is maintained without the aid of bars or 
bolts. It is the holy of holies of the soul, in which 
the believer may ever find the indwelling Christ. 
There neither human nor spiritual foe can, by any 
means, discover the nature of the communications 
which pass between the lover and his Lord. 
Granted the beauty and blessedness of silent 
adoration, the question arises when and where should 
this worship take place. There are in many places 
Friends who have entirely discontinued attendance 


at public meetings for worship, and others who go but 
very rarely. Is it not largely for the reason that they 
think they can worship silently in their homes? Why 
go to the trouble of preparation and travel to meet- 
ings simply to do that which they can do without 
such preparation and labor? The writer has been 
met with such reasoning on the part of habitual 
absentees. ‘There certainly is considerable force in 
the argument. To be in bondage to silence is no less 
undesirable than bondage to continuous speech, and 
meetings without vocal exercise may not always be 
attributable to the superiority of silence, but rather 
to the absence of anyone qualified to bear the message. 

The effort to establish and maintain an organiza- 
tion without human help in leadership may well be 
considered a demonstrated failure both in religious 
and other societies. Leaders do arise and exercise 
authority, whether officially appointed or not officially 
appointed, the latter not always among the least 
autocratic and self-willed. * * * 

To succeed spiritually, a spiritual leader is neces- 
sary who can speak to edification and interest, but 
who does not necessarily seek to monopolize the time. 
While he is not only a helper, but, under the guidance 
of the Spirit, a real leader, he will seek to bring 
the membership up to such condition and relation 
to God that the Lord can use them as His messengers 
and witnesses. This can only be done by proclaiming 
suitable truth on the preacher’s part, and an accept- 
ance of the same on the hearers’ part. The endeavor 
to bring about such spiritual conditions in meetings 
by specified periods of silent and vocal worship is 
pitiful on account of its folly. 


s vy. oO » 
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From the time when Abel offered his acceptable 
sacrifice, down to the present, worship and spiritual 
service have been interchangeable terms. Is it not 
true that all action undertaken with a view of glori- 
fying God is worship? To limit worship to silent 
adoration, communion without expression, thought 
exercise, or mere mental vacuum, is an idea without 
any foundation in Scripture. Nor have the two cen- 
turies through which this method of worship largely 
prevailed among Friends shown such success as to 
warrant close adherence to it. Silent meetings as a 
whole have been lacking in converting power. Sacri- 
fices, presentations, songs, prayer, in fact, activity of 
some sort, has invariably been associated with wor- 
ship in seriptural history. Waiting on the Lord 
and waiting for Him are scriptural attitudes. But 
this is generally as a preparation for successful 
activity, also as a manifestation of faith, and is a 
subordinate factor in worship and service. Abraham 
had to prepare his animals and build his altar, and 
then awaited the fall of the heavenly fire thereon 
(Gen. 15:10, 11). To give silence the commanding 
position is quite out of harmony with both Judaism 
and Christianity. People’s wishes and preferences 
cannot change the laws of God in religion any more 
than they can in nature. 


Rochester, N. H. 
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Chings of Interest Anurny Ourseluex 


Two English Friends, Arnold Rowntree, member of Par- 
liament for York, and Sir George Newman, editor of the 
Friends Quarterly Examiner, and Rufus M. Jones are enjoy- 
ing a trip through the Canadian Rockies. 

Kirby V. Bowen, who has been laboring in the meeting at 
Allen’s Neck, Mass., during the summer months, stopped at 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND office on his return trip to Friends 
University, where he will be a senior this year. 

* * * 

Taylor Hall, Bryn Mawr, was in danger of destruction by 
fire the night of the 23d ult. Prompt action by the local vol- 
unteer fire department, however, saved the building after the 
flames had destroyed about a thousand dollars’ worth of 
interior furnishings. 

* * x 

If local newspaper comment is an index, Elbert Russell is 
succeeding admirably in his chautauqua lecturing this sum- 
mer. The following is a comment on his lecture, “The Bible 
and the Curriculum: “Professor Russell’s lecture was one 
of the most enjoyable and significant of the institute or chau- 
tauqua addresses yet heard, and was cordially received.” 

‘ bgt. * ok Ox 

John William Graham, of the University of Manchester, 
Eng., who is visiting in this country, received a cablegram last 
week while at the Hicksite Friends Conference, Chautauqua, 
N. Y., stating that English Friends had purchased Swarth- 
more Hall, the old home of Margaret Fox, and had presented 
it to London Yearly Meeting to be set apart for the use of 
visiting Friends. 

ak ke ak 

After giving a brief account of the summer campaign, the 
current number of the Penn College Bulletin announces that: 
“All these activities have resulted in making the prospects 
for attendance next year the best in the history of the college. 
Never before has so large a number of new’ students decided 
definitely for Penn at so early a date. We have sounded in- 
cessantly our slogan, ‘Five Hundred Students for 1912-13,’ 
and feel sure of seeing it fulfilled.” 

* ok O* 

New Garden Monthly Meeting met the 24th ult. for the first 
time in the new meeting-house at Guilford College. The 
house and grounds are owned jointly by this monthly meet- 
ing and North Carolina Yearly Meeting, The cost -was a lit- 
tle over $17,000, the whole community, Friends and. non- 
Friends, contributing. Seven new members were received. 
Most of them came by letter from the Methodist, Baptist and 
Presbyterian denominations. On First-day the 25th, at the 
close of meeting, Dr. L. L. Hobbs announced the reception 
of these members by the monthly meeting, and in a few fit 
words gave them a cordial welcome to our midst, and added 
some excellent remarks befitting the occasion. Joseph Peele 
had previously preached a good sermon. 

i‘. 4 oe 

The “basket meeting,” held at White Oak, Ind., the 25th 
inst., was a great spiritual uplift to all Christians in attend- 
ance, and many sinners were awakened by the unadulterated 
Gospel. The meetings throughout the day were in charge of 
the pastor, Luther Addington, Ridgeville. Other ministers 
who were present and took part in the vocal service were 
Meredith Hinshaw, Winchester; Newton Uptegraft and 
Andrew Davidson, White Oak, and T. W. Inman, Portland. 


There were also a number of visiting Friends from other 
meetings, including Winona, Glennwood, Polingtown and 
Portland Meetings, besides a goodly number from the sur- 
rounding meetings from Bryant, West Liberty, Geneva and 
other places. At the close of the forenoon service an altar 
service was held, in which two were saved. At the noon hour 
those present were invited to partake of a bounteous dinner 
spread for all. 
* ok Ox 

The largest funeral ever held in Bloomingdale, Ind., oc- 
curred on the afternoon of Eighth month 28th, when friends 
and relatives met for the burial of three young women who 
were drowned. in Sugar Creek on the afternoon of Eighth 
month 26th. The deceased are Portia McKey, aged nineteen, 
daughter of John McKey; Lydia Harvey, aged twenty, daugh- 
ter of James Elwood Harvey, and Fay Wilkins, aged nineteen, 
adopted daughter of Arthur Pickett. These three, in com- 
pany with Carrie Williams, their Sabbath school teacher, and 
nine other members of their class, had gone to Sugar Creek 
for an outing, and while wading in the water a strong under- 
current swept them down into deep water, where they were 
drowned. ‘Two others narrowly escaped. 

William J. Cleaver, pastor, and Edward M. Woodard con- 
ducted impressive funeral services in the meeting-house, at 
the same hour, for the three victims, after which they were 
laid to rest in the cemetery. 

* * x 

Four hundred Indiana Friends attended the home coming 
and reunion of the Fairfield Monthly Meeting of Friends near 
Camby, Ind., the 21st ult. The principal address was deliv- 
ered in the morning by Professor Elbert Russel on “The 
Future of Friends in America.” He appealed to the younger 
generation of Friends to grasp the opportunity which was 
greater at the present time than ever before for increasing the 
number of Friends. 

Those who gave historical sketches and reminiscences were 
Dr. Seth Mills, Valley Mills; Charles A. Reeve, Indianapolis ; 
Rezin Reagan, Carmel; Isaac H. Furnas, Lynn; Wesley Kel- 
lum, Hannah Ratliff and Elizabeth Hadley, Camby; Isaac 
Furnas, Valley Mills; Dr. Ernest Cooper, Plainfield, and Dr. 
Maria Jessup and William Furnas, Camby. 

The historical sketches told how the meeting was estab- 
lished in 1826 and a log meeting-house built. The meetings 
of West Newton in 1828, Carmel in 1832, Westfield in 1834, 
Bridgeport in 1852, and Indianapolis in 1859, were all estab- 
lished through Fairfield Monthly Meeting. Two women are 
living who were members of the meeting when it was estab- 
lished, Mary Carson, Valley Mills, and Eliza Epperson Mills, 
Jefferson, Kan. 

x o* x 

The complete reorganization of the Evangelistic Committee, 
with W. Alpheus White as chairman, Alice N. White as sec- 
retary, and Joseph D. Cox as treasurer is a marked change 
caused by resignation and removal of the old officers. It was 
very fitting that words of commendation and appreciation 
were given the retiring officers, they having worked faithfully 
and well. The new appointees will doubtless receive hearty 
co-operation throughout the yearly meeting. 

The Young Friends Conference, held on the afternoon and 
night of the 12th and morning of the 13th, was a noteworthy 
event and may mark a decidedly forward step in our progress. 
There are unmistakable signs that our young people are 
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realizing as never before what it means to be Friends, and to 
heed the call to enlist in active service for Christ. Not only 
was there a good attendance of young people at the Confer- 
ence, but several older Friends remarked that they never 
before noted so many young persons present at the business 
sessions of the yearly meeting. The future is indeed bright,— 
a day of better things is just ahead as we are faithful and 
obedient to the leadings of our Lord and Master. This is 
the conviction that comes to us as we quietly review the 
satisfactory sessions of our yearly meeting just closed. 


*x* * 


The following notes are gleaned from the account of North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting in The Friends Messenger. 

The visitors present who were not ministers were very 
cordially welcomed. They were as follows: Jacob Carter, 
of Kansas; David and Olive Harris and Samuel and Alice 
Cowgill of Indiana; Robert and Leannah Andrews of West- 
ern Yearly Meetings. Davis Branon, formerly a minister of 
this Yearly Meeting and soon to take up pastoral work in 
Iowa, was also acceptably present and rendered good service. 

The illness of John Woody brought a feeling of sadness 
to his many friends and he was greatly missed in the business 
sessions. It is gratifying to know that his health is improving. 

Waldo Woody and wife were present at some of the sessions 
of the Yearly Meeting and cordially welcomed by their many 
friends. They left on the 13th for Wilmington Yearly 
Meeting. 

Some Friends of the conservative type were present a part 
of the time and seemed to enjoy fellowship with us. 

Editorially the Messenger says: It is very seldom that so 
few visiting ministers were present, David W. Dennis and 
L. Oscar Moon were the only persons present in this capacity. 
W. Irving Kelsey was present for a few hours only. The ser- 
vices of these were very acceptable and their messages of 
love will long be remembered. The attendance was not 
perhaps as large as last year, but it is probable that never 
before in our history has there been better representation from 
all of our quarterly meetings. * * * 
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An unusually large family reunion took place at the home 
of Evan Bray, two miles north of Noblesville, Ind., the 14th 
ult. About 200 members of the Bray, Sheldon and Chamness 
families and their friends were present. Perry Bray was the 
president of the association and Walter W. Bray the secre- 
tary. No set program had been arranged, but an interesting 
one was provided by those present. Interesting talks were 
made by Susan Burris and Julia Jackson. Amos Carson 
gave a fine tribute to the late W. C. Bray, saying he had 
known him intimately as a citizen and in the church, and that 
he was a man of worth to the community, county and State, 
and a man of fine business ability. 

Besides the death of W. C. Bray during the past year, the 
deaths were reported of Lucy Jane Bray, aged eighty-seven; 
Earl Bray, Oliver Williams, Stella Price and William M. 
Bray, aged seventy-four. 

A letter was read from Aaron M. Bray, Newberg, Ore., 
who is now the eldest living of his father’s family. 

Perry Bray, the president, stated the origin of the reunion, 
saying the first one was held at No. 1. Three of the Bray 
family married three Sheltons, and later the Chamness fam- 
ily was added to the reunions, on account of intermarriages. 
Monuments have been erected to the grandparents on both 
sides of the house. 

The big dinner, served on the lawn of the Bray home, 
was a big feature, and was enjoyed by the families and guests. 
A tent was set up, and under this the tables were spread. 


Following the dinner, a group picture was taken by E. Q. 
Thayer and then followed the program. A children’s orches- 
tra, under the leadership of [Miss] Case, gave several selec- 
tions, and the social features of the day were very enjoyable. 
Many were present from different counties and even other 
States, and the reunion was accounted a very successful one. 
The next meeting will be held at Indianapolis, at Brookside 
Park, and O. D. Haskett was elected president and Elliott R. 
Hooten vice-president for the next meeting, with [Mrs.] 
Richardson as secretary. 


Correspondence 


To rue Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


In reading the article by Wm. G. Hubbard, entitled “A Lost 
Yearly Meeting—How to Avoid Losing Another,” I was re- 
minded of our members who move from among us, simetimes 
to an adjoining county and sometimes only to a neighboring 
community, and who, partly because they come under the 
influence of other denominations, and partly because they 
are neglected by their home meeting, drift away from Friends. 
I have often thought if some interested Friend or an ap- 
pointed committee could visit them, and as the Lord leads 
hold a meeting in the neighborhood; in short, if we were 
and are true to our divine mission, instead of losing mem- 
bers we would establish new meetings and spread our influ- 
ence as a branch of the Church. I have seen this thing hap- 
pen in our own particular meeting when some of our mem- 
bers move to other sections only a few miles from us, and 
the same could be done in many instances where the distance 
is greater. 

Yours respectfully, 


GipEon J. SAUNDERS. 
Belvidere, N. C. 


* * * 


To rue Eprror of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I have read with interest the article, “A Lost Yearly Meet- 
ing,” and find it especially true here in this new Northland. 
There are those who have been Friends scattered all over 
Western Canada, practically all of them lost to Friends and 
many of them lost, I fear, to the kingdom of God. To reach 
these perhaps will be impossible, but to prevent others scat- 
tering should be the aim of every concerned Friend. The 
writer has just returned from a visit to Swarthmore, Sask, 
and found a good opening there for Friends who may be 
looking to western Canada for homes. There are now about 
twelve families of Friends in that locality. They have a very 
nice meeting, ample church building, good community, and 
the best of land, which ranges in price from $15 to $30 per 
acre. Some of this land can be secured on easy payments, 
and a strong Quaker community should be built up at this 
place. The writer secured some of this land and expects to 
move upon it in the near future. For further information 
address Ernest Howard, Swarthmore, Sask., or Aaron Mc- 
Kinney, Laford, Sask. 


Marrivd 


DuNMAN-WricH.—At Mt. Airy, N. C., Eighth month 22, 
1912, W. Lee Dunman and Alice Welch. 

Watkrr-Eason.—At the home of the bride’s parents, Edd 
Eason and wife, Cherokee, Okla, Eighth month 18, 1912, 
Chas. W. Walker and Myrtle Eason. They are both active 


members of Siloam Monthly Meeting. 
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Neus in Grief 


The body of Gen. Wm. Booth, of the 
Salvation Army, was laid to rest beside 
that of his wife in Abney Park Ceme- 
tery, London. Ten thousand people 
were admitted to the cemetery to witness 
the burial and at least 40,000 waited 
without the gates. 


The Goyernment of Great Britain has 
reaffirmed its protest against the Pana- 
ma Canal act. A note filed with the 


State Department last week states that 


if a satisfactory agreement cannot be 
reached Great Britain will appeal to the 
Hague Tribunal for arbitration. 
* * x 
One of the most important benefits of 
the Panama Canal will be the opening 
of a shorter route for the South Ameri- 
can beef trade. It is to be noted that all 
five of the 11,000-ton steamers ordered 
by the Royal Mail steam packet com- 
pany for the canal route are beef refrig- 
erator boats. 
cok 
The girls of Great Britain are to be 
organized into groups not unlike the 
boy scouts. A hand-book has been pre- 
pared by Baden-Powell and his daughter, 
entitled, ““How Girls Can Help to Build 
Up the Empire.” The foreword says: 
“The ‘aim of the girl guides organi- 
zation is the training of character, to 
teach girls to be women—self-helpful, 
happy, prosperous, capable of keeping 
good homes and of bringing up good 
children.” 
, oe 
American railroads have usually been 
conducted as though only rich people 
were in the habit of making long jour- 
neys; those who felt unable to afford 
dining-car service and tips to waiters 
have had to get on with what they could 
carry. 
just put on between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles what is said to be the first 
lunch-counter car in the country, and if 
successful it will be followed by others. 
The counter runs the full length, leav- 
ing an aisle where one sits on a stool. 
Meals will be served at all hours, and 
if the management can only resist the 
temptation to gouge the traveling public, 
such service should meet a real want. 
But to succeed it must interest the 
people who would rather go hungry or 
eat out of a paper bag than pay fancy 
prices for insignificant quantities of food. 
x * * 


The health authorities at New Orleans 
have been surprised within a few days 
by the capture on the wharves of a large 
number of the black or Egyptian rats, 
the existence of which had not been sus- 
pected till traps were put on the wharf 
beams. This discovery is significant be- 
cagise this rat is far more susceptible to 
the plague than the larger brown or gray 
ra The theory has lately been ad- 
vated and was set forth in some detail 
in &@ recent number of the National Re- 
view) that the delivery of England from 
the plague which ravaged it from the 
Middle Ages down to the 17th céntury 
was due to the invasion of the country 
by the gray or Norwegian tat, which 
quickly made a practical extermination 
of the smaller black variety. Both kinds 
carry fleas, but the species which lives 
on the gray rat is much less likely to 


But the Southern Pacific has. 


attack human _ beings. 
ingenious, but has hardly seemed to fit 
the present recrudescence of the plague. 
If the black rat is again multiplying, as 
in New Orleans, we may have fresh 
light on the cause of periodical migra- 
tions of this Asiatic disease. 


Natirces. 


With a view to the semi-centennial 
of Iowa Yearly Meeting which will 
occur in 1913, it is desired to collect 


the names and addresses of all Friends 

now living who attended the opening of | 
the yearly meeting in 1863, and those | 
also who attended the session of 1864. | 
Will such Friends, or any who may | 


know of them, send names to Abner 
Branson, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
kk x 


A meeting of the Temperance and 
Prohibition Department of Western 
Yearly Meeting will be held at Plain- 
field, Ind., Ninth month 13th at 7.45 
P. M., and Prof. Felix T. McWhister, 
Indianapolis, is to deliver the annual 
address, and Malcom Campbell, Sulli- 
van, Ind., a young Earlham Student, 
is to deliver an Oration. 

S. B. Wooparp, Supt. 


Nefu Publications. 


Education, the Old and the New, by 
William P. Hastings. Published by the 
author, Battle Creek, Mich. Price, $1.00. 

It is a book on children’s games. The 
author spent fifty years in the school- 
room, and brings to the subject a wide 
range of experience and observation. He 
discusses such subjécts as “Folk Games,” 
“Soccer Football,” “Straddle Ball,” “On 
a Hike,” “Tent Life,” “Volley Ball,” 
“Giant Stride,” “The Sand Box,” “In- 
door Baseball,’ “School-room Calis- 
thenics,” etc. 


x * 


Mind Cure and Other Essays, by 
Philip Zenner, M.D. Publishers, Stew- 
art & Kidd Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Price, 
$1.20, net. 

It is a series of lectures to teachers. 
The author is a practitioner of the reg- 
ular school who recognizes great value 
in “Mind Cure.” While acknowledging 
the “Christian Science,” “Osteopathy” 
and various kindred methods of treating 
disease are beneficial in many instances, 
he sounds a warning against them be- 
cause of their disregard of scientific di- 
agnosis. The author elaborates on such 
themes as “Prevention of Nervous Dis- 
ease,” “Treatment and Prevention of 
Alcoholism,” “A School for Trtancy” 
and “Eugenics.” He believes there is 
great possibilities for the rational control 
of human “selection” and the proper 
care and training of the young. 

X ERS & 


Lame and Lovely Essays on Religion 
for Modern Minds, by Frank Cram. 
Publishers, Forbes & Co., Chicago. 
Price, $1.00. 

The author is an essayist of no mean 
acumen, and his keen but kindly criti- 
cism of various phases of modern relig- 
ious life affords wholesome reading. His 
point of view is not always conventional, 
but so much the better for the sugges- 
tive value of the book. Here is a sam- 


The theory is | 


} 


| morality itself, * * .* 


ple of one of his sallies taken from his 
attempt to define “The Difference Be- 
tween Good and Bad”: “The wickedest 
people are not they who celebrate the 
black mass and dance in witches’ 
sabbaths; are not the Ingersoll’s 
speechmaking against theology, nor the 
Nietzsches couching a lance against 
But our real 
foe is Gallio, who ‘cares for none of 
these things.’ . Morality and immorality 
do not concern him. He will not discuss 
the place for the line between good and 
evil. He has rubbed out the line.” 


I know very well that the pleasure of 
drinking is an old heritage of the Ger- 
man. However, we must henceforth, in 
every connection through self-discipline, 
free ourselves from this evil. 

I can assure you that I in my twenty- 
two-year reign have made the observa- 
tion that the greater number of criminal 
cases submitted to me for adjudication 
—up to nine-tenths, are traceable to the 
consequences of alcohol—Emperor Wil- 
liam of Germany. 

sk oe aire 


According to Punch, it was an irasci- 
ble lieutenant who called down the en- 
gine-room tube. “Is there a blithering 
idiot at the end of this tube?” he de- 
manded. A pleasant voice from the 
engine-room responded, “Not at this 
end, sir.” 


THIRTEEN YEARS. 
UNLUCKY NUMBER FOR DAKOTA WOMAN, 


‘The question whether the number “13” 
is really more unlucky than any other 
number has never been entirely settled. 

A So. Dakota woman, after thirteen 
years of misery from drinking coffee, 
found a way to break the “unlucky 
spell.” Tea is just as injurious as coffee 
because it contains caffeine, the drug in 
coffee. She writes: 

“Ror thirteen years I have been a 
nervous wreck from drinking coffee. My 
liver, stomach, heart—in fact, my whole 
system being actually poisoned by it. 

“Last year I was confined to my bed 
for six months, Finally it dawned on 
me that coffee caused the trouble. Then 
I began using Postum instead of coffee, 
but with little faith, as my mind was in 
such a condition that I hardly knew 
what to do next.- 

“Extreme nervousness and failing eye- 
sight caused me to lose all courage. In 
about two weeks after I quit coffee and 
began to use Postum, I was able to read 
and my head felt clear. [ am improving 
all the time and I will be a strong, well 
woman yet. F 

“T have fooled more than one person 
with a delicious cup of Postum. Mrs. S. 
wanted to know where I bought my fine 
coffee. I told her my grocer had it and 
when she found out it was Postum she 
has used it ever since, and her nerves 
are building up fine. 

“My brain is strong, my nerves steady, 
my appetite good, and best of all, I en- 
joy such sound, pleasant sleep.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Get the little book in pkg., “The ° 
Road to Wellville.” ‘“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time: They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Pearly Meetings in 1912 


Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 11th. George H. AND 
Moore Clerk, Westfield, Ind. , 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Rich- 


mond, Ind., Ninth month 18th. Timothy 
Nicholson, Clerk, Richmond, Ind. The Sum of Life 

Kansas Yearly Meeting at Lawrence. 
Kan., Tenth month 9th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, Clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Five Years Meeting, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., Tenth month 15th. James Wood, 
Clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 


more, Md., Eleventh month 15th. Allen 
C. Thomas, Clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


Boise Quarterly Meeting of Friends, in Southwestern Idaho, 
is Situated in a 


Land of HEALTH and OPPORTUNITY 


H 8 @B 


The Climate is mild; winters short ; air, dry and pure, conducive to 


7 curing Asthma, Catarrh and lung difficulties. 
The Soil is wonderfully productive. Wheat, Oats, Potatoes, Alfalfa, 


other grasses and most of the usual farm products bring large crops. 


COMMERCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOAHS Stock raising is very profitable. 

On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and The Apples, Plums, Prunes, Peaches and small fruits of Southwestern 
< ’ tti inv > e . 

paricant- WEarest carne Don teag HRM. Idaho, are unsurpassed. The government is completing its system 


fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without charge for our services to investor. 


Long and successful experience. References Cheap Excursions for Friends to Nampa, Idaho 


furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


i WM. G. HUBBARD, Columbus, Ohio 


FARM MORTGAGES) or E. F. LARSON, Nampa, Idaho 


ON [OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEST 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers fer 
forty years. We collect and remit interest wherever ff 
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for watering 243,000 acres of the Boise-Snake River Valley. 


For Full Information, Address 
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ELLSWORTH AnD JONES. 
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The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
perannum. Agent: 


William S, 
Yarnall 


hiladelphia. HERMAN NEWMAN, 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 
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MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
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MARY M. KITE Beet: 
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Pays Interest on Deposits, Receipts without charge for 
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Custom of Friend : ; : 
MILLINERY specially solicited Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upward 
M. GATCHEL Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. Assumes Care of Real Estate. 
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Che Heavens at Wight 


Night draws her curtain o'er the vaulted dome 
Of Heaven, at first a spread of silver gauze, 
Then deeper, darker, till in silent pause 

As if from Heaven to earth a call should come 

To bring some fainting fear-struck traveler home. 
Then as in symphony some dying clause 
Oft followed, in accord with music’s laws 

By burst of sound, the Heavens ablaze become 


O, beauteous pageant, nightly spread that we 
Our souls athrill with wonder and delight 
Should in thy miracle another see, ; 
Our darkened sky illumed with heavenly light, 
Life’s dome oft hung with shade of deepest blue 
Leaves many a rift where starlight shineth thru. 


—Josephine C. Goodale 
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The International Bible School Pewaon 


Sete 


THIRD QUARTER, LESSON XII. 


‘ NINTH MONTH 22, IQI2. 


THE FEEDING OF THE FIVE THOUSAND. 
MARK 6: 30-44. . 


GotpeEN Trext.—Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of 


life. John 6: 35. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Ninth month 16th. Feeding of the five thou- 


sand. Mark 6: 30-44. 


Third-day. Feeding of the four thousand. Matt. 15: 32-39. 
Fourth-day. Bread from heaven. Exod. 16: 4-15. 
Fifth-day. The widow’s meal and oil. I Kings 17: 8-16. 
Sixth-day. The Lord a provider. Psa. 34: I-10. 
Seevnth-day. True bread from heaven. John 6:.32-40. 
First-day. The Lord’s Supper. Matt. 26: 20-30. 


Time—Spring of A. D. 29. 


Place—In the plain near the north- 


east shore of the Sea of Galilee. 
Parallel passages.—Matt. 14:13-21; 


’ Luke 9: 12-17; John 6: 1-13. 


The miracle described in the lesson is 
the only one related in all the Gospels. 
The four accounts should be compared, 


‘as each adds some interesting detail. 


John, for instance, tells us that the 
time was just before the Passover, and 
this would make it about a year before 
the crucifixion. John also tells us that 
it was a lad who had the five loaves, 
and that they were of barley ‘meal. 
Mark, on the other hand, gives graphic 
touches not in the other accounts. There 
are many interesting points to be noted, 
among them, that the help was given 
through the disciples; that the super- 
natural is kept within the narrowest 
limits; that there was no new creation, 
but that which was on hand was in- 
creased; that there was no waste. 


30. “Told him all things.” About 
what had happened on their missionary 
journey (see last lesson). 


31. “Desert place.” Uninhabited; not 
desert in the common sense of the word. 
See verse 40 and Matt. 14: Io. 


32. “And they went away in the boat 
to a desert place apart.” R. V. “The 
boat” implies that it was one they were 
in the habit of usirrg. 


33. The distance from Capernaum to 
the vicinity of Bethsaida was about six 
miles, and it was quite possible for the 
people to reach the place before the boat. 


34. ‘Though Jesus had gone for the 
purpose of rest and conference with His 
disciples, his heart was moved with 
compassion for the needy. Luke says: 
“He welcomed them, and spoke to them 
of the Kingdom of God and them that 
had need of healing He cured.” 

35. “The day was now far spent.” 
Near sunset. “His disciples * * 
said.” They looked at the matter from 
common sense point of view. They 
might easily think there is nothing else 
to do but to send the people off; we 
cannot possibly feed them. 

36. The dictates of common sense. 

37. “Give ye them to eat.” How 
astonished they must have been. Nat- 
urally they thought of their own re- 
sources. If He had said, “I will feed 
them,” perhaps, in view of the miracles 
already wrought in their sight, they 
would not have been surprised. But 
for them to feed the multitudes was im- 


possible. “TI'wo hundred pennyworth.” 
“Shillings.” Amer. R. But even 
this is not clear. The word is “denarius,” 
and it was equivalent to about 17 cents. 
It was the price of a day’s labor. In 
terms of today it would read: “It would 
take $300 or $400 to feed such a crowd.” 

38. Compare John 6:9. They were 
loaves or flat cakes made of barley flour, 
the food of the poorest of the people. 
The fishes were probably a small dried 
fish often used by the inhabitants of 
Palestine. The food therefore was of 
the simplest and commonest description. 

39. “By companies.” This was to 
avoid crowding, and that all should be 
done in an orderly manner. Note the 
“green grass.” It was not a sandy, but 
an uninhabited place. 


40. “In ranks.” So they could be 
easily and quickly reached. 

41. “Looking up to heaven he 
blessed.” Gave thanks. John says: 
“Having given thanks” (6:11). ‘The 
common translation may give a wrong 
idea. He did not bless the bread, but 
blessed God, or gave thanks for the 
bread. Doubtless He used the ordinary 
thanksgiving used by a Jewish head of 
a household. It was exactly equivalent 
to the modern “asking a blessing.” He 
gave to the disciples, making them the 
instruments of His grace. It pleased 
God to work through human _ instru- 
mentalities. 

42. They had all they wished. 

43. “And they took up broken pieces, 
twelve basketfuls, and also of the fishes.” 
R. V. There was to be no waste. The 
baskets were probably the common 
wicker baskets used for carrying pro- 
visions. It was not large, and varied 
in size; the commonest size was about 
a peck measure. 

44. “Five thousand men.” Matthew 
adds, “besides women and _ children.” 
The lessons of this miracle are many. 
Not the least is that God makes use of 
human instruments to carry out His 
purposes. We are not to despise small 
things. We are to use things near at 
hand, and things familiar. We are to 
do things in an orderly fashion. We 
are to have compassion on the needy. 
God can bless the humblest means. 

Tt is useless to attempt to explain the 
miracle. It must be accepted or re- 
jected. There is no middle ground. 


He that will believe only what he can 
fully comprehend must have a very long 
head ora very short creed.—C. C. Colton. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH 22, 1912. 
BELIEVE! BELIEVE MUCH! 
BELIEVE STRONGLY! 

JOHN I1:17-27, 41-46. 
READINGS FOR THE WEEK BEGINNING 
NINTH MONTH IO6TH. 

II. Trembling faith. Mark 9: 14-24. 
III. Astonishing faith. Matt. 8: 5-13. 
IV. Mountain-mover. Mark 11: 20-26, 
V. What: faithe can) don \Jasi 5: 14-18: 
VI. Faith’s heroes. Heb. 11: 1-8. 

VII. Believe on. Heb. 3: 1-6. 


How is faith in Christ strengthened? 

Is it necessary to believe in the in- 
tegrity of men in order to help them? 

What books and papers have helped 
you to believe in the reality of the 
Christian life? Name one or more. 


POINTERS. 


To “prove all things” is labor without 
reward unless we “hold fast to that 
which is good.” 

x ok x 


Belief is not strengthened by com- 
bating doubt, but by testing it in the 
laboratory of life. 

* x x 


Live each day in accord with the 
highest measure of your faith, and it 
will grow. 

KOK Ok 


Belief should compass not only that 
which is true, but that which is good 
and beautiful as well—there is such a 
thing as believing in tendencies and 
ideals as well as in accomplished facts. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Speculations? I have none! I am 
resting on certainties. I know whom I 
have believed—Faraday, en his death- 
bed. 


*x* *K * 


The best sign that a man believes ° 


anything is not his repetition of its 
formulas, but his impregnation with its 
spirit—Phillips Brooks. 

RS 


The great object of Christian faith is 
God in Christ. It is true that it is 
Christ who bids us to believe in God. 
But whoever tries to believe in God with 
the faith of Christ will find himself 
compelled to believe in Christ. with the 
faith of the Church. “One cannot at- 
tempt honestly to copy the faith of 
Christ,” says [Hr.] Hogg, in his search- 
ing little book on “Christ’s Message of 
the Kingdom,” “without being compelled 
to a faith im Christ. The faith of 
Christ, as soon as the effort is steadily 
made to reproduce it in one’s own daily 
conduct, reveals itself as immeasurably 
above anything that anyone else achieves 
—so elevated is it, so discriminating in 
what it expects of the Father, so un- 
falteringly assured. All faith rests on 
knowledge, but Christ’s faith in His 
father evidently is the assured insight 
springing from the most immediate inti- 
macy. And so he who seeks to imitate 
the faith of Christ soon learns to dis- 
trust his own ideas of the Father and 
to put his oD in Christ as the Re- 
vealer—to believe in God _ through 
Christ.,—Robert E.* Speer, in S. S. 
Times. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 
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In the Great Northwest 


An Editorial Letter. 

I arrived at Lake Louise, in the midst of the 
Canadian Rockies, this morning, the first day ot 
Ninth month, in a driving snowstorm. Now the 
storm is over, and the view has opened out across the 
beautiful lake to the mighty mountain pass beyond. 
But for the present I shall not undertake to describe 
this spot—one of the most beautiful on the American 
continent—and instead shall tell in this letter of the 
outward trip. 

At the opening of the week, which closes here in 
the Rockies, I came up through the White Mountains 
on my way to Montreal. They seemed great moun- 
tains then, as we crept up through Crawford’s Notch, 
but they seem like baby pigmies as I compare them 
now with these snow-covered giants. In fact, this 
hotel, on the shore of Lake Louise, is almost as high 
as the top of Mount Washington, while far away 
above us here rise the peaks! 

In Montreal I joined Arnold Rowntree, member of 
Parliament for York, and Sir George Newman, head 
of the department for the medical examination of the 
school children of Great Britain, and well known 
among Friends as the editor of the /riends Quarterly 
Examiner. The main object of our visit was to see 
this wonderful new world of the northwest and to 
study the problems of farm settlement and immigra- 
tion in this vast farming region, which is likely, some 
future day, to be a most important part of the British 
Empire. 

We started off from Montreal by the Imperial 
Limited Express at 10.30 in the evening, and woke 
up in the morning to find ourselves in the limitless 
forests of Ontario and western Quebec. It was a 
beautiful world through which we traveled, but one 
that is incapable of cultivation and settlement. It 
is hard to understand why this region, stretching out 
west of Ottawa and on across Ontario, north of 
Lake Superior—a region large enough to make an 
old-world empire—should have been made so rough 
and stubborn that only the moose and deer can 
inhabit it. There are, of course, little patches of 
civilization here and there, won from this empire of 
the forest and the rock, but it will never be a land 


of homes, and it will never flow with milk and honey, 
though it will flow, and does already flow, with 
huckleberries. 

The northern shores of Lake Superior are very 
grand and impressive, and Fort William, near Port 
Arthur, the shipping center for the lake traffic of 
northwestern Canada, is destined to be a great 
metropolis of the future. From there to the Rockies 
everything and everybody faces the future with hope 
and optimism. ‘There are still immense regions of 
waste and useless land between Fort William and 
the prairies, but all the freight trains come down the 
lines loaded with the harvests of the Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta; and the multitude of glori- 
ous lakes that fill this tract make one almost forget 
the fact that the land is too rock-bound ever to yield 
to the plow. 

In this wild strip of rock and lake and forest we 
were held up for many hours by a great freight wreck, 
and so arrived in Winnipeg at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, instead of at 9 in the evening. We thought 
we had rooms engaged in the great new station hotel 
of the C. P. R., but the sleepy night clerk told us 
that all the rooms were already occupied. Meantime 
I had written the names of our party on the hotel 
register. As the clerk, rubbing his weary eyes, saw 
“Sir” before one name and “M. P.” after another, 
he suddenly woke up to the fact that something must 
be done! He remembered all at once that “the vice- 
royal suite of rooms” was empty, and said we could ° 
have that, but we surrendered our chance in favor of 
a party of tired ladies who stood waiting in vain for 
quarters. Once more the sleepy clerk examined his 
lists, and concluded that he could pack us all three 
into a small room that had been vacated. Here we 
finished the little fringe of night that was left, and 
when we got a bill for nine dollars for this room 
for one night, we wondered what would have hap- 
pened to us in the way of charges if we had taken the 
“vice-royal suite” ! 

The next day was spent in Winnipeg. It is an 
amazing city, and leaves one gasping in surprise, 
like the Queen of Sheba over the wonders of Solo- 
mon’s city. It is so new that it was not in our 
boyhood geographies, and now it has over a hundred 
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and eighty thousand inhabitants, and the builders 
eannot make houses fast enough to accommodate the 
crowds of new inhabitants that seek homes there. 
The streets are well paved, the buildings are impres- 
sive and have an air of permanence, and we were 
struck with the moral and intellectual tone of the 
people. So far as we could discover, the city govern- 
ment is clean and free of corruption. 

The first place we visited was the employment 
bureau. There were hundreds of telegrams from the 
outlying country posted up, calling for farm laborers 
to come and help get in the harvest, and farmers were 
there in person, offering $2.75 to $3.00 a day and 
board for all the men they could get, and the rail- 
roads were promising to transport farm laborers at 
half a cent a mile. We found later, as we came 
farther west, the same call for laborers in every city 
We spent a half day in the 
great immigration building of Winnipeg. Here im- 
migrants from all over the world are received and 
lodged, with their families, if they have any, free 
of charge in clean, comfortable rooms, until they find 
homes or occupation, and then they are transported 
to their destination at half a cent a mile. The Com- 
missioner of Immigration told us that he had placed 


where we stopped. 


two hundred thousand persons in homes and on farms 
during the past year. The Canadian Government has 
learned, as no other government in the world has 
done, the wonderful art of paternal care for its home- 


_seekers without at the same time destroying the inde- 


pendence of the individual. Everything possible has 
been done to help the new arrival to find the chance 
which the old world had failed to give him and to 
create out of him good stock for the growing coun- 
try. We have seen many splendid specimens of these 
new settlers, and have heard from them how they 
have forged ahead since they received their home- 
steads and started on their career. The early stages 
are marked by hardship, as all pioneer life is, but 
seldom in the history of the world have farmers grown 
prosperous and comfortable more rapidly than in the 
region we have crossed from Winnipeg to Calgary. 
We shall later visit some of the very newest towns 
and some of the newest homesteads, and I may in a 
later article tell of what we see. 

Today I am far from farms and farming, and am 
enjoying the clear, pure air that has come over 
eternal snow. R. M. J: 
Lake Louise, Laggan, Canada, 

Ninth month 1, 1912. 


Current Events and Conunent= 


In Pursuit of the Origin of Life 

Prof. Schaefer, of Edinburgh University, presi- 
dent of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, has come forward with the statement that 
an egg may be fertilized by chemical action, which, 
he says, “seems to point to the conclusion that the 
possibility of the production of life—that is, of living 
material—is not so remote as has been generally 
assumed.”’ The announcement is not new, and the 
truth of the statement is pretty generally accepted 
by scientific students. Wide discussion has been 
aroused, however, and many good people look upon 
a discov ery of this kind with suspicion, as if it inter- 
fered in some way with the claims of divine revela- 
tion. Such a fear could not exist if the nature of 
the issue were better understood. In speaking of 
Prof. Schaefer’s statement, Sir Oliver Lodge said: 

The basis of life was produced somehow, and 
it is only reasonable to expect that science some 
day will learn something of the process, and that 
human ingenuity may then be able to bring 
things together in such a way that the process 
will repeat itself. 

It does not follow that the nature of life 
will be much better understood, even when a 
living protoplasm is artificially put together. 
The thing which by interaction with matter 


confers on it what we know as vitality will still, 
in all probability, elude us. It does not appear 
to be a form of energy, but certainly is a guiding 
principle, utilizing the forces known to chemis- 
try and physics and all the ordinary laws of 
nature, for ends which appear to lie outside the 
known lanes of the physical world. 

Bishop Welldon said: 

It seems to me that science in all its depart- 
ments, great though its achievements have been, 
has stood and still stands baffled at the door of 
creation. I am afraid the key to the great 
problem still remains, and is likely to remain, 
in the hands of Providence. There is nothing 
in Professor Schaefer’s address which ought to 
excite the slightest opposition or uneasiness in 
the mind of any Christian. 


5 
Marriage a “Lay Sacrament” 


Jn its criticism of the Pope for decreeing that 
marriages are invalid if performed by anyone else 
than the parish priest, The Living Church, an Epis- 
copal paper, advances some good Quaker argument 
on this subject. By dipping into the theological 
authorities of the Roman Church, this paper is able 
to show that historic Catholic teaching is that the 
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sacrament of marriage is “ministered”? not by the 
priest, but by the bride and bridegroom themselves 
in their common pledges to one another. The Living 
Church also shows that Roman doctrine acknowledges 
that baptism is always valid when the proper words 
of solemnization as given by Christ are pronounced, 
no matter who pronounces them. And The Continent, 
a Presbyterian journal, comments thus: ‘The logic 
of the whole matter comes to the point that, according 
to Roman authority, all marriages are valid if 
plighted sincerely by persons who have at any time 
received the rite of baptism from any source what- 
ever—no matter if they have subsequently turned 
infidel.” Thus it appears that our worthy contem- 
poraries are getting very close to fundamental 
Quaker doctrine—a fact which should encourage 
young Friends to be faithful in upholding our ancient 
testimony on this subject by “marrying according to 
Discipline.” 


&* 
Bad Pork, Packer’s Risk 


Judge Noyes, of the Federal District Court, 
handed down a decision last week fixing upon the 
packers the responsibility for the sale of infected 
meat. The defendant in the case, Armour & Co., 
contended that they were responsible to the middle- 
man only, and not to the ultimate consumer. Accord- 
ing to their argument, their duty ended with their 
contractual relationship. Judge Noyes ruled, how- 
ever, that “the remedies of injured consumers ought 
not to depend upon the intricacies of the law of sales. 
The obligation of the manufacturer should not be 
based alone upon privity of contract. It should rest, 
as once was said, upon ‘the demands of social justice.’ 
The producer should be held responsible for the 
results of negligent acts which he can readily foresee. 
* * * The meat packer who fails to inspect his 
products for poisonous parasites or ingredients knows 
that poison will poison, and that the persons to be 
poisoned through his neglect will be those who eat 
his products, and no one else. 

“The natural, probable and almost inevitable result 
of his negligence will be injury to the consumer, and, 
in my opinion, every consideration of law and public 
policy requires that the consumer have a remedy. 
If there are no authorities which grant one, it is 
high time for such an authority.” 


* 
Ohio’s New Constitution 

As a result of last week’s vote, Ohio is to have the 
most “progressive” constitution of any State in the 
Union. Among the amendments adopted were: 

A provision for the initiative and referendum, the 
initiative to extend to constitutional amendments. 

A clause authorizing inheritance and income taxes 
and excises on mineral productions, while poll taxes 
were prohibited. 

A section which restricts the use of labor injunc- 
tions to the protection of physical property, and the 


punishment for contempt in labor cases to those tried 
by jury. 

The Legislature was empowered to enact: 

A law permitting three-fourths verdict to govern 
in jury trial of civil cases. 

Laws limiting hours of labor and providing for a 
minimum wage and sanitary factory regulations, 
A law to create a fund to compensate workmen for 
occupational diseases and industrial accidents. 

The present constitutional provision in the way 
of a broad forest and water power conservation was 
removed. While women were made eligible to offices 
for the care of women and children, the clause pro- 
viding for woman suffrage was overwhelmingly de- 
feated. The adverse action on this amendment was 
not unexpected, and was due in large measure to 
light voting in the country and heavy volume in the 
cities where ‘political machines,” dominated by 
brewery interests, control the situation. The same 
influences were able to secure an amendment pro- 
viding for a saloon license system. A local option 
provision was also passed which, as we understand 
it, leaves the present local option laws in force. 

The new constitution is to take effect at the 
beginning of 1913. 


a» 
High Cost of Living in Philadelphia 


Director Cooke, of the Department of Public 
Works of Philadelphia, has performed a real public 
service in locating the causes for the high cost of 
living in this city. After a careful investigation 
he finds that the individual middleman is not so 
much to blame as the system under which he works. 
There are, perhaps, too many middlemen standing 
between producer and consumer; the cost of trans- 
portation is too high; the cost of handling is unrea- 
sonable; there is a woeful lack of proper terminals 
and other facilities for quick and economical han- 
dling; the producer and consumer rarely get together 
or so much as approach within a reasonable nearness 
one to the other; competition is stifled; the farmer 
is crowded out of the market altogether; and the 
prices are fixed by associations or rings which forbid 
competitive huying and selling, 

As a remedy the Director suggests, among other 
things: 

1. The development of through trolley freight 
systems to the agricultural districts lying within a 
radius of 40 miles of the city. 

2. Stringent regulation of existing markets, 
coupled with the development of municipal markets, 
a minimum rental to be charged, so that city revenue 
would not be an object. 

8. Development of trolley freight terminals in 
each section of the city, so that produce may be 
shipped direct from the producer to the consumer or 
to municipal retail stores. 

It is now up to the city of Philadelphia to act on 
these sensible recommendations. If tried, the experi- 
ment would be of service to others in remedying 
existing conditions. 
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A Heart-to-Heart Talk 


BY 8S. EDGAR NICHOLSON. 


The concern of American Quakerism during recent 
years has apparently centered about the ‘‘Quaker 
message,” what it is or should be, and how it can be 
most effectively presented. A more vital concern 
just now, apparently, should be the Quaker life, the 
Quaker organism and the Quaker workmanship. 
For, in. the last analysis, just as the fruit and grain 
depend upon the soil from which they spring, so 
must a message be dependent upon the hfe and 
organism whence it originates. 

If the life or the organism be imperfect, the 
message as a rule will partake of the same imperfec- 
tions either in its fundamental aspects or in the form 
and manner of its delivery, or both. Indeed, the 
message may be theoretically correct and historically 
sound, and yet be lifeless and impotent as “‘the power 
of God unto salvation” if the soil from which the 
message springs be not enriched by proper cultivation. 

For forty years, since the days of the early revival 
period, Quakerism in America has been feeling its 
way, all too timidly for the most part, but all the 
while seeking to find a message that would probe the 
conscience of the multitude and provoke serious 
religious thought, endeavoring to adjust its historical 
mechanism to the needs of a rushing, busy popula- 
tion concerned more for material advancement than 
for spiritual uplift. In part the church has been 
experimenting, halting between the restraints of 
tradition on the one hand and the pull of radicalism 
on the other. That the efforts have not wholly suc- 
ceeded is due not so much to the inherent difficulties 
of the problem as to the fact that the emphasis has 
been misplaced. 

- Quakerism has been too provincial to become a 
nation-wide religious force, gripping popular atten- 
tion. The autonomy of the yearly meetings has 
been so complete—and still is, despite the existence 
of the Five-Years Meeting—that we have had not 
one body which constituted a vital, working denom- 
ination, but virtually fifteen petty denominations, if 
we may include Canada, beyond the national bound- 
ary line, and Ohio and Philadelphia, which are not 
in the Five-Years Meeting. With Quakerism mean- 
ing one thing on the Pacific coast or the prairie 
States, and another thing in Indiana, and still 
another in Ohio; with it manifesting distinct indi- 
vidual characteristics in Baltimore, and still more 
marked individuality in Philadelphia; with North 
Carolina, New York and New England typifying 


characteristics of all, as well as peculiarities of their | 


own, there is little wonder that, instead of a “Quaker 
message,” 


sages, voicing somewhat the ter BN of their 
environment. 


This 


It is not an indictment. 


lacks organization and equipment. 
intended as a criticism. 


proceeding from a virile organism, strong | the truth of the description found in the letter to the 


because of its unity, we have a variety of mes- | Ephesians : 


It is rather an attempt, by way of constructive sug- 
gestion, to centralize the thought of Friends, east, 
west, north and south, upon our real needs. 

The Five-Years Meeting was the product of an 
attempt to establish the unity of Friends in America. 
So pronounced has been the individuality of the 
yearly meetings, however, that genuine and com- 
plete organic union has had to await the plodding 
evolution of sentiment, diverse in its tendencies and 
conservative in its operation. To many, centraliza- 
tion of power and freedom of conscience and belief 
have appeared to be the antipodes of a religious 
organism, the former seeming to be at variance with 
our Quaker polity. Yet it may be predicted with 
certainty that, before we have a universal Quaker 
message that in all its essential features is the voice 
of the church as a whole, we must centralize to a large 
degree the processes of. operation, and ultimately 
perhaps realize the unity that comes from a con- 
centration of power and authority. 

This lack of unity in organism, re-enforced by 
what is perhaps an abnormal conception of the his- 
toric doctrine of freedom of conscience and belief, 
has had its natural fruition in the development of 
diverse tendencies and teaching, merging latterly into 
antagonisms that are more or less open, and destrue- 
tive of the highest Christian fellowship. No religious 
organization can thrive upon the controversies of 
its adherents. The Christian life cannot grow amid 
rancor and bitterness. The soul will not be made 
rich in an environment of rivalry and jealousy. Not 
even the teaching of sound doctrine will bring 
regeneration to lost humanity if it be unaccompanied 
by the spirit of warm Christian sympathy and fel- 
lowship that draws by the compulsion of a love that 
is divine. 

Quakerism (and I say it with all tenderness of 
spirit) needs a re-baptism of sympathetic fellowship, 
a loving companionship that should ever characterize 
those of the same household of faith. It is only in 
such a soil that denominationalism can thrive until 


its fruition enriches with blessing all who come — 


within the sphere of its influence. 

It is not a Utopian dream to hope for a day soon 
to appear when in ideal Quakerdom the membership 
will not divide into schools of doctrine, or refuse to 
fellowship -because of political preferments, or 
classify itself into conservative and radical camps, or 
permit differences over methods to dwarf denomina- 
tional activities, or suffer emulation and strife and 
personal ambition to choke spiritual growth. 

Constructive organism and workmanship should 
supersede tendencies that are destructive, in order 
that, as a denomination, we may realize to the full 


“But speaking the truth in love, may 
grow up into him in all things, which is the head, 


| even Christ; From whom the whole body fitly joined 
Quakerism lacks unity, first of all; second, it lacks — 


friendly sympathy and co-operation; and, finally! it | 
is not | 


together and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the body 
unto the edifying of itself in love.” 


. aT yey 


as 


‘tay 
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The lack of unity in organism has naturally pro- 
duced something of haphazard organization. Each 
yearly meeting has had practically its own methods 
of operation. The greatest hope of the Five-Years 
Meeting soon to convene is that it will be able to 
reduce to a system, which the yearly meetings will 
approve, the procedure of the various departments 
of church activity. The need of this is imperative. 
Quakerism should go forward as a whole, and not 
in detached companies. What is beneficial for the 
department of church extension and evangelism in 
one yearly meeting should not only be available for 
all, but some organized, systematic process should be 
devised that would insure its application to all. The 
same is equally true of the departments of Bible 
school, education, Christian Endeavor and all the 
rest, just as in the foreign mission department this 
system has already been werked ont in large degree. 

Much will depend, however. upon the spirit in 
which the delegates come together. It should be 
remembered that it is Quakerism in America that 
is to be built up rather than sectional 
Quakerism. Respecting the convictions 
of all, concessions rather than stubborn 
resistance should be the rule of opera- 
tion and discussion. A baptism of 
charity for the sake of the good of the 
whole church is better than a display of 
independence. 

Much remains unsaid that has been 
upon my mind for many months. I 
have no purpose to be critical, for I 
believe that the church of mv birth, and 
which would be the church of my choice, 
has wrought nobly against tremendous 
odds. I do not depreciate one whit the 
heroism of purpose and effort which has 
characterized the march of our progress 
all through the years. It has been a 
struggle that would have discouraged 
fainter-hearted workmen long ago. 

But there come periods of duty and 
opportunity wherein, by introspection or otherwise, 
account has to be taken of conditions as they are. that 
we may better plan for the new era that is ahead. 
Quakerism is at the turning of the ways. There is 
a field of usefulness ahead, larger opportunities, 
larger possibilities. We may go in and possess the 
land if we will. Or, by hesitation, timidity, or 
through divisions, we may miss the chance and go 
backward, to dwindle into obscurity. 

I have penned this little heart-to-heart talk with 
the prayer that wisdom and deliberation end delight- 
ful fellowship may characterize the coming convoca- 
tion in Tenth month, and with the feeling that 
possibly one who has been for some years on the 
outer fringe of Quaker activities may see a little more 
clearly some of the needs of the hour than some who 
have been viewing the problems at closer range. 
To me the coming Five-Years Meeting marks a vital 
epoch in Quakerism. Upon it let the thought and 
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- prayers of the whole church be centered. 


Washington, D. C. 


—— Ate SIMMONS : 
a8 Bs es Oh ge 2 #5 
UNE TI hee 


Iowa Yearly Meeting 


The fiftieth annual gathering of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting assembled in the new auditorium on the 
Penn College campus Third-day morning, Eighth 
month 27th. The building of new switching yards 
at the rear of the old yearly meeting property made 
it impossible to convene in the accustomed place and 
necessitates the permanent abandonment of the same. 


Visiting Friends. 

It has been a long time since Iowa Yearly Meeting 
has been favored with the presence of so many visit- 
ing Friends from other yearly meetings. The min- 
isters present with minutes were: Truman Ken- 


worthy, Chas, E. Tebbetts, George N. Hartley, Jane 
Nickerson and companion, of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing; Amos Kenworthy, Levi Gregory and wife, 
Lydia, an elder, from California Yearly Meeting; 
William G. Hubbard, of Ohio Yearly Meeting; 
Frank Dell and George D. Weeks, of Nebraska 
Yearly Meeting. 


William LL. Pearson and Bertha 


FRIENDS CHUIRGH 
~~ OSKALOOSA —lOW, 


THE NEW YEARLY MEETING-HOUSE (AS IT WILL APPEAR), 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA. 


| Stubbs, of Kansas Yearly Meeting; Robert Douglas, 


of Indiana Yearly Meeting, and Minnie Bassett, of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, were present without minutes. 
The former, at one of the meetings of ministry and 
oversight, preached with his former vigor and power 
to the edification of all present. John Hickman, a 
Christian worker with a minute from Ohio, was in 
attendance. We were greatly favored at this time 
with the presence of H. Alma Swift, superintendent 
of our work in Jamaica, and Sylvester Jones, of 
Cuba. 

The reoms of Penn College were. used for commit- 
tee purposes, while the new Chautauqua Auditorium 
on the campus made an excellent place for the regu- 
lar sessions of the yearly meeting. The plan adopted 
last year of printed reports of the standing commit- 
tees being placed in the hands of Friends at the 
opening of the session devoted to their consideration 
was continued, adding to the interest and facilitating 


| the accomplishment of the business. 


. 
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Meeting of Ministry and Oversight. 

The meeting on ministry and oversight was 
brought under a painful exercise because of an un- 
grounded accusation of unsoundness due to a mis- 
understanding, and Friends were advised to acquaint 
themselves thoroughly with facts by personal inter- 
view with the interested party before giving publicity 
to suspicions that are likely to be detrimental to 
the cause of Truth. 

Education. 

As usual the educational reports were of a most 
interesting and encouraging character. Penn Col- 
lege has had the most prosperous year in her his- 
tory, and Friends manifested their confidence and 
interest in her welfare by a subscription in the face 
of the meeting of $500 for immediate improvements 
to the property. Charles E. Tebbetts gave a most 
inspiring educational address, impressing upon us 
the close relationship between our educational insti- 
tutions and the future welfare of all departments of 
our church work. ‘The splendid work that Whites 
Institute is doing for dependent and needy children 
impressed Friends with their large opportunity 1m 
this field of activity. The school was never so pros- 
perous, and the prospect for enlargement 1s most 
encouraging. 

Church Extension. 

A plan proposed by our superintendent for the 
reorganization of this department was adopted, re- 
ducing the size of the committee to about one-third 
of its former proportions and providing for better 
supervision in the subordinate meetings. In this 
connection it ought to be stated that this yearly meet- 
ing has furnished so many workers for important 
fields, both abroad and in sister yearly meetings, 
that we are realizing the need for capable workers 
in our own limits. Penn College is about our only 
source of supply for such workers. It is hoped that 
the coming year Friends will more fully meet 
their responsibility for the support and enlarge- 
ment of this important department of our work. 
Harry R. Keates, of Des Moines, was reappointed 
superintendent. 

Foreign Missions. 

The foreign mission session on Thursday after- 
noon was a most impressive occasion. H. Alma 
Swift, superintendent of our Jamaican work, told in 
a most interesting way of the rise and growth of the 
work in that island where Friends flourished two 
hundred years ago. Jowa Yearly Meeting never 
seemed to so fully realize the value of that splendid 
work both among the islanders and the East Indian 
coolies. 

Wendell Farr, a son of Gilbert and Anna M. Farr, 
formerly missionaries in Jamaica, was dedicated to 
the work, and sails for the field this month to take 
charge of the boys’ school. As we listened to his 
clear words of consecration, to President Edwards’ 
inspiring words as he spoke of the going to the foreign 
field of another Penn College graduate, and to 
Charles Tebbetts’ prayer of consecration, the entire 


meeting was dipped into a spirit of joy and of 
renewed interest in its foreign work. 

Sylvester Jones told of his visit to Jamaica last 
spring and of his impressions of the splendid work 
that is being accomplished. The amount of the 
offering and pledges signified that the Friends of 
Iowa are taking a renewed interest and intend to 
stand behind the work as never before. The mission- 
ary work was at this time placed under the adminis- 
tration of the American Friends Board of Foreign 
Missions, and a reorganization of the board was 
effected. It will henceforth be called the Foreign 
Missionary Committee of Iowa Yearly Meeting. In 
the work of reorganization the committee was greatly 
assisted by the presence and counsel of the secretary 
of our American Friends Board. 

Christian Endeavor Work. 

Reports showed that the young people of the yearly 
meeting are well organized and are doing very ageres- 
sive work in various lines of church activity. Over 
$1,300 was raised during the year, $1,000 of which 
was devoted to the work in Jamaica. 

The resolution adopted by the Winona Assembly, 
asking the Five-Years Meeting for a permanent 
department on Young Friends activities, with a ~ 
secretary to devote his entire time to the work, was 
unanimously approved, and two young Friends were 
appointed to serve on such a board if it is established. 
The annual address was delivered by Sylvester Jones. 
The theme was: “Young Friends Responsibility for 
Social Service.” We were impressed with the fact 
that some of our foreign missionaries are perhaps 
more keenly alive to.the grave problems that con- 
front us in the homeland than we are who have the 
perils at our very doors. 

New Yearly Meeting-house Project. 

The committee appointed at last yearly meeting to 
proceed in the matter of building a new house for 
the use of the yearly meeting, and also serve as a 
house of worship for Oskaloosa Friends and Penn 
College, reported that a lot opposite the campus on 
College Avenue had been given by the college as a 
site. Excavation for the basement has already begun, 
and it is hoped to have the house enclosed by the holi- 
days. Oskaloosa Friends have raised about $13,000, 
and other Friends have contributed $3,000 in addi- 
tion thereto. It is estimated that $9,000 more will 
be needed for the work, and plans are made for a 
canvass for funds throughout the yearly meeting. 
The opposition manifested a year ago toward the 
project disappeared before the splendid results 
already accomplished by the committee. 

Reports and Statistics. 

The reports of all the standing committees were 
very encouraging, but the statistical report was in- 
complete. It was evident that the membership of 
the yearly meeting had remained about the same, and 
we were impressed with the fact that we must be more 

eressive and not be satisfied with merely holding 
our own. ae 
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Devotional Meetings. 

The attendance at the meetings for worship was 
good and a live interest manifested. The ministry 
was especially well adapted to the needs of those 
attending. Truman Kenworthy, of Richmond, Ind., 
was present by invitation of the committee on re- 
ligious meetings. His services were of a constructive 
and inspiring character. Some Friends felt that the 
policy of prearrangement of the ministry was 
un-Quakerly in its outworking, and, if persisted in, 
would have a tendency to discourage the presence of 
visiting Friends. + apd ORS 


A Pioneer of 1830—David Bailey 


BY OZRO J. MEREDITH. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


“We then waited until second day, the second of , 
| us sooner. 


first month, 1832, which was the day proposed for 


us to visit the President; General Vance, continuing | 


his kindness to us, came to our lodging and accom- 


panied us to the President, and introduced the chiefs | 


in a very special manner, then us, as their attendants. 
He professed by words to be glad: to see us, but it 
all amounted only to formality, in my opinion. 


There was a very crowded concourse of people and, | 
I suppose, as cheering a band of music as could | 


be invented. Notwithstanding all this, the counten- 


ance of the old man and the apparent feebleness of — 
his constitution seemed in my estimation to render | 


him incapable of filling the place of chief magistrate 
for a nation like this. After we retired from the 
President’s house, our kind friend General Vance 
offered to introduce us to John Q. Adams, Henry 
Clay and Calhoun (the Vice-president), at their 
respective dwellings, which offer we accepted as 
gratifying to us, with an acknowledgment of his 
kindness. We then proceeded to John Q. Adams, 
who treated us with plain and undissembling kind- 
ness. The countenance of his face bespoke the 
integrity and soundness of his heart. After taking 
a glass of wine and sweet cake, and a few queries 
and answers respecting the Indians were past, we 
took leave, and proceeded to Henry Clay’s, where 
was a considerable concourse of visitors. On being 
introduced to him in the usual way, we embraced that 
opportunity of presenting to him a short letter of 
recommendation relating to the Indian concern 
(which was given us by our worthy friend Isaiah 
Morris, of Wilmington, on the setting out of our 
journey), on the reading of which he, Henry Clay, 
expressed with emphasis that he did not wish or 
intend to lower the standing of any religious denom- 
ination, but he was bound to say that the improve- 
ment of*the Indians had prospered more in the hands 
of the Quakers than any others, and what they have 
done has been at their own expense, while some others 
have made use of funds granted by the Government 
for such purposes. Henry Harvey in a few words 
informed him that the business we were on would 
probably come before the Senate, and we should need 
his assistance in obtaining that justice which we 


thought due them. He assured us he would render 
any service in his power in order that they might 
have justice done them. We were well pleased with 
our visit. (Although he appeared to be a man some- 
what advanced in life, he was of an open and cheerful 
deportment, representing a capacity for a great 
statesman, and now stands as a candidate for the next 
presidential election.) We then proceeded, in com- 
pany with our kind friend above mentioned, to the 
house of Calhoun, the Vice-president, who received 
us respectfully and asked the chiefs a few common 
questions. Our visit was short, nothing occurring 
particularly interesting, and on retiring -acknowl- 
edged the particular kind services of General Vance, 
who had spent most of the day to gratify us with 
those visits. We then returned to our lodgings, and 
waited until next day before we obtained a copy of 
the treaty. The clerk being sick could not serve 
When we applied at the office, one of the 
deputy clerks informed us that the clerk who was 
sick wished us to go to his house, which we did, and 
were invited into his room. He seemed glad to see us, 
and made a suitable apology for our not being fur- 
nished with a copy sooner. We spent a little time 
with him very agreeably. He asked us to come to 
see him again. I thought he was a great-minded 
man. After examining the treaty we found it more 
unfavorable to the Indians than we had anticipated. 


We then showed it to those members collectively with 


whom we first counseled and who accompanied us to 
the Secretary of War. Several of the principal 
articles of the treaty were read before them, and one 
of the company asked Judge Crane (who is thought 
to be a man of superior talents and judgment) how 
long it would take a judge to pass sentence on that 
treaty as an act of fraud. His reply was: “No 
longer than he could hear it read.” Henry Harvey 
told them the day they ratified it that they would 
take from the Shawnee Indians in Ohio every dollar 
they were worth and send them west of the Missis- 
sipppi without a cent. Judge Crane, with several 
others, remarked that that treaty would in all proba- 
bility bring them in debt to the Government. The 
conduct of James B. Gardner (commissioner) was 
very freely spoken of by several members of that 
company with striking reference to. other of his con- 
duct in former time, assuring the impropriety of 
his appointment, which was made in that case by 
the President, then Andrew Jackson. Several of the 
eompany which came in during this interview were 
Jackson men, who I thought were not a little morti- 
fied in their feelings, having the treaty before us, 
which was acknowledged amply to support the views 
we had entertained respecting it. Henry Harvey 
(Friends superintendent, who taught the Indian 
school and was present at all councils held with the 
Indians by J. B. Gardner) then went into an unre- 
served relation of the proceeding in the ease, his 
memory being strengthened by notes he made at the 
time of said treaty, which relation, I think, put all 
present pretty fully in possession of a knowledge of 
the whole business. Myself and Henry, in company 
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with the chiefs, agreeable to the instructions of the 
Secretary of War, had made a statement of grievances 
and what would satisfy the Indians.” 

General Vance thought it best to visit Governor 
Cass himself and give him the statement, which he 
did. Then these two men visited Andrew Jackson. 

“The next day we, with our chiefs, were much 
mortified, and, | think, we were not alone, for those 
worthy men before spoken of shared with us in the 
result of the visit made to the President by the Sec- 
retary of War and General Vance for the purpose of 
effecting a new treaty, which he positively denied 
either making a new one or modifying the old one, 
saying it was a liberal treaty and he would use all 
the Indians alike; General Vance on his return 
told this to the chiefs, and further said you must 
not be discouraged at this—if the President is not 
your friend, you have a great many friends here, 
and if you cannot have justice one way, you can 
another, and you may rest satisfied that this treaty 
of Gardner’s will never be ratified as it is, and you 
will have your lands as they were before. This plain 
and feeling expression of the general changed the 
downeast look of the chiefs and, I acknowledge, 
afforded much encouragement to my own mind, be- 
leving that himself with several others that I have 
made mention of had pledged themselves true friends 
to the Indians in this particular case, and we were 
therefore easy to rest the further prosecution of the 
business in their hands.” 

Governor Cass then told them that they need not 
remain in Washington any longer, but that it would 
be well for them to file their statement before some 
magistrate, which they did. He then asked the com- 
mittee to make out a bill of their expenses, and as 
his position as Secretary of War gave him direct 
power to pay these expenses, he wrote out a draft 
for that amount and also added two hundred and 
forty dollars as a present to the chiefs, They then 
informed the secretary that they would return by 
way of Baltimore and give a full statement of the 
business to Friends there, in order that they could 
come to Washington in behalf of the Indians if 
necessary. 

The next morning, First month 13, 1832, Major 
Bailey and Henry Harvey started for Baltimore, 
leaving the chiefs and interpreter to meet them the 
following day at Fredericktown. At Baltimore the 
Friends were well pleased with the account of the 
business. _ As their present committee on Indian 
affairs had not been fulfilling their duty, it was 
convened that evening, and another committee was 
appointed which was to open correspondence with 
General Vance and Judge Ruggles. 

The next day Major Bailey and his companion 
missed the train, and so were compelled to wait till 
the next day before they could leave Baltimore. They 
were then compelled to travel continuously for three 
days and nights in a mail stage in order to overtake 
the chiefs at Wheeling. 

“When we reached Cumberland we found that our 
old interpreter, Francis Dushauquitt, was deceased. 
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The landlord assured us that all the necessary atten- 
tion was paid to him during his illness, which lasted 
about ten days after we left him, and also that his 
interment was decent and orderly, which we thought 
ought to have been fromthe bill of expense, which 
I thought in some items was extraordinary, particu- 
larly in that of three dollars for ground to lay him 
in, eight dollars for coffin, three dollars for laying 
him out, extra of shroud. The whole, including 
doctor’s bill and attendance, amounted to forty-five 
dollars, which we paid without much delay of time.” 

They met the rest of the party at Wheeling, Vir- 
ginia, and were thankful that they had made the 
journey over the mountains safely, as the icy roads 
were extremely dangerous traveling after night. 
After being detained in Wheeling for a day on 
account of high water in a stream that they had to 
cross, the party made their way to Mount Pleasant. 
Here they got their horses which they had left with 
Friends, and on the following day they proceeded 
to Columbus. At Columbus they met John Johnson, 
a. worthy Friend, who was well pleased with the 
account of their journey. Here the delegation sepa- 
rated, and Major Bailey returned to his home at 
Dover (near Wilmington, Clinton County, Ohio). 

“T reflected with much satisfaction that through 
the whole course of our exercises and hardship a 
perfect harmony and unity had prevailed, and as 
we had traveled together in every sense of the word, 
a valuable friendship was increased which I hope 
will last always. On returning home I found my 
dear wife in a very low state of health, though much 
recovered from what she had been during my absence, 
and, although I was’ much overcome by my hard 
travel in the extreme cold, it was a night of thankful 
rejoicing with the whole family; and my many 
friends about home manifested much interest in my 
safe return and the account rendered relating to the 
Indian concern, and here I left the subject that what- 
ever the result might be I was satisfied with what 
I had done, it being the best I knew how to do for 
the poor Indians.” 

Near the close of the session the Senate ratified 
the treaty as it was, but General Vance introduced 
a bill for additional compensation, which was passed 
by both houses. This bill gave the Indians thirty 
thousand dollars, to be paid in fifteen annual pay- 
ments. The acting committee then made its report 
to the general committee of Ohio Yearly Meeting 
on Indian Affairs, and it was accepted as very 
satisfactory. 

After witnessing this one scene from the life of 
Major Bailey, which is probably the only record that 
remains, we can picture his entire life as one of 
service for humanity. On his return from Washing- 
ton he wrote the following lines, which remain as a 
tribute to his character : . 


‘With deep concern and anxious care 
We did submit the cross to bear, 

To leave our all endeared home 

And travel through the snowy storm, 
Humbly to plead the Indians cause 
And ask for justice by our laws, 


| 
| 
| 
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Amongst the rulers. of our nation, 
Men who fill important stations, 

A hearty welcome we have found 

Our labors with success are crown’d 
We hope the Indians will be freed 
From Gardner’s most unchristian deed, 
And if they are, the price is paid 

For all the efforts we have made. 


Missionary Department 


An Evangelistic Tour in Mexico 
BY RAYMOND S. HOLDING. 
(Continued from week before last.) 


Where They Gathered at the Call of Music. 


Following on in a southerly direction we came to 
the town of Canoas, a village of several hundred 
inhabitants. All the houses were of primitive style, 
the roofs thatched with palm branches and the walls 
made of slabs split from the trunk of the palm tree, 
or by taking straight poles, placing them closely 
together, then making a sort of plaster of mud mixed 
with fibrous grass, with which the house is plastered 
and whitewashed. The dreaded enemy of these 
houses is fire, which has been known to destroy entire 
villages in a short time. 

We were especially glad to get to Canoas because 
it is the home of two of the students of our schools, 
one a young man who is studying at Juarez, and 
the other, his sister, is in Penn Institute. Both being 


at home on vacation, we had a splendid opportunity. 


to have them assist us in the meetings there. There 
had been quite a scare as a result of the band of 
rebels who had passed through just a few days before. 
The home of these two students, being one of the 
most substantial, was visited by the rebels. But they 
only took a horse and demanded dinner for about a 
hundred people. The father, [Mr.] Marques, had 
fled to the mountains, so his wife ordered a cow 
killed and soon had the company satisfied. But a 
worse thing than this visit had taken place, and that 
was one of those prolonged ranch dances, where the 
people dance and debauch as long as their strength 
and money last. Our young friends were discour- 
aged, and said that we would not be able to get a 
hearing because of this, and that the people were 
fanatical. But we used a bit of strategy that proved 
successful. Our student boy plays the violin quite 
well, and another one the guitar, so, after personal 
invitations were given to a large number of the in- 
habitants, we prepared seats out in the public square 
and began to play and sing. Quite to our surprise, 
we had a better gathering than that of the dance, and 
I do not know when I have felt the presence of God 
more distinctly and His power more manifest in the 
presence of adverse circumstances than at this time. 
We announced a meeting for the following evening, 
at the same hour and at the same place, and the meet- 
ing was even better attended than the night before. 
The seats were not only taken, but the people stood 
around as far as the lights reached. When the 
meeting was over we found that the captain of the 
Federal soldiers was there with some of his men. 


Speaking of the meeting and the preaching after- 
wards, he said that, if that was the doctrine of the 
Protestants, it was all right and was not as he had 
supposed. 


Where Missionaries Have Been. 


Quintero, one of the points where Friends have 
visited with more or less frequency, preaching the 
Gospel, was the next place that we visited. Samuel 
Purdie was the first Protestant worker to visit the 
place. Later Don Santiago Gonzalez, W. I. Kelsey, 
G. C. Levering and some native workers each con- 
tributed to the implanting of the Gospel. But here, 
as in all the villages, the work done and the body of 
believers which had been gathered together have not 
been sufficiently grounded in the most holy faith to 
withstand the temptations from within and the 
oppositions from without, and at the same time con- 
tinue to grow. Notwithstanding this fact, about 
twenty or more persons were readily found who still 
stand as the fruit of the labors of those who have 
made occasional visits to this place. This reminds 
me of one of the principal hindrances in the estab- 
lishment of the work in some of these places, namely, 
the portion of the inhabitants who cannot read is so 
large that the moment that they do not have a 
competent teacher or spiritual advisor it becomes im- 
possible for them to maintain their spiritual life. 

Having arrived here on Seventh-day evenin®&,’ ar- 
rangements were at once made for a meeting at 
night. The young man above mentioned as living 
at Canoas accompanied us thus far, where we found 
another Juarez college student, also another one of 
the young lady students of Penn resides here, so 
we had a good nucleus for beginning the work. The 
little room, the best we could get, poorly accommo- 
dated those that gathered for the services. The young 
people were a great help, especially in the music, 
though we were unable to get them to take any active 
part other than reading some portion of Scripture or 
offering a short prayer. The village of Quintero is 
just at the base of the mountains, La Sierra Madre, 
that rise abruptly and almost perpendicularly to a 
very great height; and very near the village there is 
a large and beautiful cave. On First-day we gathered 
together a goodly number of the people friendly to 
our work and repaired to this cave, where we held 
the Bible school. About a hundred yards in from 
the mouth of the cave there is an enormous salon, 
with an opening above that admits light ; this afforded 
us a novel place for worship. At night we returned 
to the room used the night before. In this service 
some of the persons present sought to have water 
baptism administered, but after a sermon on that 
subject there was nothing more said about it. 

Being conscious of the fact that rainy weather was 
not far off, we hastened on our way to the south, 
leaving the buggy, and, in company of the two young 
students, Genaro Ruiz and I climbed the high 
mountain to our right and rode half a day, arriving 
at Antiguo Morelos, and then on to Santillana. Here 
we found a number of fervent Christians that would 
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do credit to communities of far superior advantages. 
Far removed from contact with the outside world 
and with those influences that are so often needed to 
build up Christian character, we found the inhab- 
itants a simple, whole-hearted people. Suffice it to 
say that from Santillana three persons, a young man 
and two of his sisters, rode on horseback seventy-five 
miles over mountains, where they took the train, in 
order to attend the yearly meeting at ©. Victoria 
last Third month. While it was yet day they had 
the neighbors gather in in order to utilize all the 
time possible for the preaching of the Gospel. God 
blessed His Word to the comforting of many souls. 
On the following morning, after an early breakfast, 
the neighbors eathered j in again, and we had oné more 
meeting, preparatory to leaving for A. Morelos. 


Through Rain and Mud. 


We arrived at our next point much the worse for 
wear, being caught in the rain. Between showers we 
waded thr ough the mud and invited the people to the 
meeting set for 8 o'clock. But towards night the 
rain poured in torrents. We were sore pressed on 
every side, for we were without supper and unable 
to get any horse feed at all. We slept on some boards, 
with our clothing not any too dry. 

The rebels had just visited this place a few days 
befoye, and many of the people had fled. The public 
schools had been closed for lack of funds to keep 
them up. We found a young lady of Presbyterian 
persuasion who had gathered together a handful of 
the most promising children of the village and was 
conducting.a small school. This place will probably 
soon be occupied by Presbyterians, as have some of 
the other places where Friends have done the pioneer 
work and afterwards slackened their efforts. From 
some of these villages our supply of young men and 
women are coming, and it seems that we will only 
contribute to the growth of other denominations 
unless there is some definitely defined plan for the 
manning of the field that we call ours. 

Since our plans were somewhat thwarted by the 
hard rains at Morelos, we returned to Quintero. The 
roads were very muddy, and frequent showers beat 
down upon us. Arriving, we arranged for another 
meeting where we had held meetings three days 
previous. Here we got our carriage and started 
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towards Canoas. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that we were able to force our horses and carriages 
through the mud. The road that a week before was 
so dry could now be well compared to the “slough of 
despond. ” Arriving at Canoas on the return trip, 
we rested a day, had our clothing washed, and took 
a few doses of quinine, for we were both taking cold 
and feared fever as the result of the drenchings 
received. 

Here we decided to leave the carriage and proceed - 
on horseback. We passed several small ranches, not 
stopping until we came to a ranch called Comandante, 
where, after swimming a deep river, we found a good 
stopping place with an American who has taken up 
his abode on the bank of the river. We spent a 
most pleasant evening with him, and in the early 
morning continued our way toward Gomez Farias. 
On the way we came upon an American colony, 
where we stopped and had dinner. We soon learned 
that we were in the home of a Christian preacher. 
Though he was absent, the good lady made us feel 
welcome, and, upon learning that we were mission- 
aries, insisted that we pass the night there and preach 
to the people both in English and Spanish, which 
we very gladly agreed to do. Word was sent out to 
the various residents of the colony, and at nightfall 
the people began to gether in until there were more 
than fifty English-speaking people and a good number 
of Mexicans. 

The colony is a new one, composed of substantial, 
straightforward people brought to Mexico from Okla- 
homa and Texas. They have brought their religion 
with them, and, judging from all appearances, were 
practicing it. This, no doubt, is one of the advan- 
tages of colonial life. It enables the people to keep 
up their religious and social life, not allowing them- 
selves to lapas into that fatal indifference that has 
characterized the lives of many of the people who 
have come to Mexico. The English service was a 
source of inspiration. All those present took an 
active part in the singing. Besides the middle-aged 
people there were several children, a number of 
stalwart, clean-shaven young men and neatly dressed 
young ladies. After the English service my fellow- 
companion spoke to the small group of Mexicans that 
had gathered and seemed to be enjoying the situation. 


(To be concluded.) 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


Lewis W. McFarland, late of New London, is now 


located in pastoral work at High Point, N. C. 
x Ok x 


Ind., 


E. J. Carter, who has been serving as pastor at Azalia, Ind., 
for the past two years, has accepted a call to Plainfield, Ind. 
aK ofc ik 
The people of Fruitland, Kan., have had a gracious revival. 
About 100 professed conversion. This was the outcome of 
a tabernacle meeting, with Chas. Lescoult as evangelist and 

Wilfred S. Wofford as singer, both of Haviland. 


Prof. Elbert Russell, Earlham College, conducted a morn- 
ing Bible hour during the session of the Richmond, Ind 
Chautauqua. 


* *k * 

Following a meeting held at Greensboro, N. C., in which 

Earl J. Harold spoke of the urgent needs of China, Alice C. 

Ledbetter offered herself for misisonary work in that country. 
* OR 

Haviland Quarterly Meeting was held the toth to 12th 

ult. at Haviland. B. W. Alberts, of California; ‘Thomas 
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Hockel, of Oregon, and Gervis Casey, of Wichita, Kan., 

were the visiting ministers, also Alfred T. Ware, of Iowa, 

and Josiah Diliin, of Oklahoma, attended part of the session. 
* * * 

On the third inst., President Robert L. Kelly, of Earlham 
College, delivered the annual opening address to the one 
thousand public school teachers of the city of Indianapolis. 
Governor Thomas R. Marshall has appointed President Kelly 
as delegate from the Cixth Congressional District of 
Indiana to the National Conservation Congress to be held at 
Indianapolis Tenth month tst-4th. 

a a a 

Thos. E. Jones and A. A. Lehman, of Earlham College, 
held a series of meetings at Danville, Ind., beginning the 
28th of Seventh month and continuing two weeks. They were 
greatly blessed in leading many to Christ. ‘The Danville 
Friends Church is in splendid spiritual condition. T'welve 
new members were added to the church. Willis Bond and 
wife will remain in charge of the work the coming year. 

Mok | 


Friends at Van Wert, Ohio, have now well under way a 
new modern home for their pastor. It stands beside the meet- 
ing-house, which was built two years ago, and, when com- 
pleted, will be worth $3,000. 

Tennyson Lewis, the present pastor, was injured while 
working on the building. He was incapacitated for a couple 
of weeks, but is recovering. The meeting is prospering in 
all branches of the work. 

* * x 

The first Friends meeting-house in Whittier, Cal., was 
dedicated Eighth month 14, 1887, and the monthly meeting 
was established on Twelfth month 1oth of the same year. 
The Friends of Whittier are now making preparations for 
suitable observance of their twenty-fifth anniversary. A din- 
ner is to be served at 12.30, and this is to be followed with 
what promises to be a very interesting program. ‘The pres- 
ent membership, numbering 1,100, are expected to be pres- 
ent, and all former members and friends are invited to at- 
tend. The invitation committee desires that all former mem- 
bers of the meeting may know without other formal invita- 
tion that they will be most welcome on this occasion. ‘The 
date set for this celebration is Ninth month arst. 

SOR 

A correspondent writes from Jonesboro, Ind.: “The tst 
inst. Milo S. Hinckle’ preached his farewell sermon at this 
place, having been pastor here nearly four years. After 
a brief rest at their old home in Amboy, Ind., he, with his 
wife and little daughter, expect to attend Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. From there they go to Farmland, Ind., where he 
has accepted a call as pastor for the coming year. While 
with us, the church has been strengthened and built up. Our 
prayers and best wishes go with them all. 

“After Indiana Yearly Meeting, Fred. E. Carter, of ‘T'rans- 
verse City, Mich., comes to us as our new pastor. The church 
awaits his coming, with that of his family, feeling that God 
has granted unto us another Spirit-filled man for the work.” 

x * * 

Richard Haworth and wife have returned from their trip 
to the Pacific coast to their home, Fairmount, Ind., after an 
absence of seven weeks. Richard Haworth writes, in a 
private letter: 

“My wife and I left here Seventh month 12th and went 
directly to California. While there we visited Whittier and 
Pasadena meetings and Pasadena Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Long Beach. . We then went to Oregon, where we attended 
Springbrook meeting and Newberg Quarterly Meeting. Then, 
just before returning, I was at Seattle and Everett meetings, 
in Washington. 


“I had a minute for service from our quarterly meeting. 
It was a precious trip for us, and very helpful, instructive 
and restful to us.” 

* * * 

Wm. Thomas Willis, a minister of New York Yearly 
Meeting, who passed away at Poughkeepsie, Sixth month 
14th, was known among a wide circle of Friends. His early 
years were spent on Long Island, where his ministry was re- 
corded by Westbury Quarterly Meeting; later he removed to 
Kansas, and then, returning to New York Yearly Meeting, he 
resided at Clintondale, where much of his time was occupied 
with pastoral and ministerial work in Cornwall Quarterly 
Meeting. Traveling far and near in his attendance of meet- 
ings and funerals, ever ready to answer the call for service 
without thought of selfish interest; giving his best to the work 
of the Master; the remembrance of his devotion and op- 
timistic outlook on life and its opportunities should be an 
incentive to better work to us who remain. 


ieee Mee ; 


Quarterly meeting was held the 16th and 17th ult. at 
Winchester, Ind., with good interest manifest in all depart- 
ments of work. William G. Hubbard, from Columbus, Ohio, 
attended the meeting of ministry and oversight, and gave a 
splendid sermon, setting forth very impressively what to his 
mind constituted the qualifications of members of the “select 
body.” At the regular quarterly meeting session on Seventh- 
day Elbert Russell, of Earlham College, gave a most helpful 
sermon, and said many things which were much needed in 
this quarterly meeting. At this meeting Winchester particular 
meeting made a request for a monthly meeting to be known 
as Winchester Monthly Meeting. The request was granted, 
and a committee of four Friends, Hannah Bond, Lizzie 
Pickett, Joseph Goddard and William D. Parker, were 
appointed to attend the opening of said meeting on the 
first Fourth-day evening of Tenth month next. 

* OK OX 


In commenting on an “Endowment Fund for Aged Min- 
insters,” in the issue for Eighth month 29th, we stated that 
North Carolina was the only yearly meeting looking toward 
systematic relief.” We aré now informed that California ap- 
pointed a committee to arrange for such a fund in 1905. In 
1906 a plan was reported and a suggestion was made that in 
1907 “recommendations on the subject” be forwarded to the 
Five-Years Meeting. A report was made in 1907 that $36.87 
had been cellocted and paid over to the yearly meeting treas- 
urer, but nothing was reported to be forwarded to the Five- 
Years Meeting. Every year since the subject has been before 
the yearly meeting, and the money contributed has been placed 
in a’savings bank. In 1g12 the treasurer reported $284.58 on 
hand in that fund. The record shows that the committee has 
paid out to needy ministers $205.00. It would appear that the 
total amount received, including interest, is $489.58. 

* oO O* 

Willard O. and Caroline C. Trueblood, with their family, 
are now comfortably settled in Indianapolis, their new field 
of work. They left Toronto, Canada, their former home, the 
27th of Seventh month. The Canadian Friend gives the 
following account of their parting: 

“A farewell was accorded them by their many friends 
in Toronto. A carefully worded address expressing affection 
and best wishes was presented to them, and also a set of 
solid silver spoons for [Mrs.] Trueblood, and a large leather 
traveling bag for [Mr.] Trueblood, as tokens of their sincere 
love and respect for them. During their three years’ stay 
in Canada they have made many warm friends, and they 
will be much missed in the yearly meeting. Willard True- 
blood’s visits to the quarterly meetings on different occasions 
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were very helpful to many. His earnest appeals, with all 
the tenderness of a loving heart, wielded an influence for 
good that is impossible to estimate. A cordial welcome 
awaits them when privileged to return.” 

ee ae 


Each year during the sessions of the Bible conference at 
Winona Lake, Ind., time is given each day for the various 
denominations to hold such conferences as they may choose. 
The Friends attending at Winona have made good use of 
this opportunity, and for some years have held two or more 
meetings during each conference. ‘The attendance this year 
was somewhat smaller than usual, nevertheless two interest- 
ing and profitable sessions were held. ‘The first of these, on 
the 28th ult., was addressed by Chas. E. Hiatt, of Marion, 
Ind., who spoke of the needs of Friends in Indiana. He was 
followed by others who took up the practical questions con- 
cerning the various meetings represented. The second ses- 
sion, held at 3.30 on the 29th, was addressed by Frank Cornell, 
of Winchester Ind., and J. Edgar Williams, of Carthage, 
Ind., the topic being “The Value of the Study of the History 
of the Society of Friends.” 

The. conference decided to continue these meetings next 
year, and to this end appointed officers who will bring forward 
a program for the sessions next year. Morton C. Pearson, 
of Indianapolis, was reappointed president; Alice Lawrence, 
of New Castle, vice- president, and J. Edgar Williams, 
Carthage, Ind., secretary and treasurer. 


* * * 


Rachel Carey Hockett, whose obituary appears this week, 
was the sixth child of Elias and Jane Moon Carey, and was 
born Third month 31, 1850, near Martinsville, Ohio. She was 
married in Eighth month, 1868, at Neoga, Ill. to Francis 
Lindley Hockett. She was a birthright member of Friends, 
and at a very early age manifested unusual interest in re- 
ligion. In early womanhood she entered a deeper experience 
and for forty years no shadow dimmed her faith. 

For more than thirty years her service for Christ was ren- 
dered in the home. Her homely tasks were sanctified by love, 
and the faith that there could be no holier service. At the 
age of fifty she was chosen co-worker with her husband in 
the mission at Matamoras, Mexico, maintained by Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. Here she shared in every activity, but was 
notably successful in the organizing of a home Bible Study 
Department among those whom traditional influences pre- 
vented from attending Protestant services. ‘This was per- 
haps the first successful work of the kind in Mexico. Her 
influence reached far beyond the group of Protestants who 
were the special charge of the mission, she won the admira- 
tion and affection of many devout Catholic women who paid 
tribute to the saintly character, and indirectly to her religion. 

Never of robust health, she was already an invalid when 
she assumed these labors, and in them she spent her’ strength 
without stint. During four years of activity her strength 
gradually declined, compelling her, in Tenth month, 1904, to 
forego her work. In Fourth month, 1905, after a delay 
caused by her critical condition and the danger of a return 
North in winter, she and her husband came back to the 
United States. Since 1908 they have resided at Fayette, 
Mo. The remains, however, were taken to the old home 
place, Neoga, Ill., for interment. 

x Ok Ok 

The following items from the current number of the Friends 
Missionary Advocate are of general interest: 

“Arthur Chilson, wife and children have just returned to 
this country from our mission in Africa for a year’s furlough. 
They are much worn by the hard years of service, and are 
now resting at Eldora, Iowa, with [Mr.] Chilson’s father. 


After this brief rest they expect to attend the Five-Years 
Meeting. : ; 

“Raymond Holding and Genaro Ruiz have now returned to 
Matehuala after a most interesting and fruitful evangelistic 
tour through a large area of Mexico which is under the 
care of Friends, but which is too extensive to be reached 
often by our small force of workers there. ‘The need of 
growth and extension of our work was very apparent. 

“Sylvester Jones, of Gibara, Cuba, has now been a month 
in this country, and has already done much good with his 
Gospel service in local meetings, Winona Lake Conference 
and at Wilmington Yearly Meeting. He will visit Iowa and 
Kansas Yearly Meetings, and will then be at the Five-Years 
Meeting, after which he will visit meetings in Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting. Those who have heard him have been 
benefited by his straightforward vision of Christian living. 

“Alice G. Lewis, who has been in this country on furlough 
for one year, is returning to Japan, sailing in the ‘Manchuria,’ 
on Eighth month 23d, and due in Japan early in Ninth month. 
Two members of our Executive Board will accompany her 
for a short stay in Japan. Susan G. Shipley, one of the 
generous supporters of our Japan mission, had a desire to 
visit Japan and see something of the work and the workers. 
Carolina C. Brown, a cousin, goes with her as companion. 
The presence of these Friends will, we trust, prove to be a 
strength and encouragement to our missionaries. 

“Gurney and Elizabeth Binford are due about this time 
in America on furlough, and will, we trust, be enabled to 
have some time of quiet rest and recuperation from their 
manifold labors.” 


* *K * 


A recent “bulletin” from A. Rosenberger, superintendent 
of Friends Mission, Ramallah, Palestine, tells of the events 
of the summer season. The following are extracts: 

The last week in Seventh month was given to the visiting 
and closing of the day schools. Examinations given, in which 
all the children were required to read, spell, do number work 
and the like, revealed that their training was thorough and 
the work of the schools prosperous. A day each was devoted 
to Ain Creek, Jifna, Tayyibeh and El Bireh, while a shorter 
time sufficed for them in Ramallah. The work of these 
schools becomes more thorough and efficient every year, and 
the good to follow is incalculable. Each year one can note an 
improvement in average daily attendance and in the cleanli- 
ness and neatness of the children as well. Several are now 
prepared to enter the training homes and should be admitted 
in Tenth month or surely not later than a year from that 
date. It is well to admit them as soon as they are properly 
qualified, as there is always danger in receiving those who 
have passed too much time on the streets. 

An effort has been made to have the monthly teachers’ 
meetings as entertaining and profitable as possible. The com- 
mittee in charge spent no little time and thought in arrang- 
ing programs that would prove helpful to the teachers in 
their daily work. 

To American friends it may be of interest to know the 
character of a program placed before a group of Syrian 
teachers. Among the subjects discussed during the past 
year was a series of talks on Jesus’ methods of teaching—His 
use of illustrations, questions, etc, and a series on the 
geography and history of Palestine, using Geo. Adam Smith 
as guide. One meeting was devoted to the subject of exam- | 
inations and another to a symposium on punishments. 

Second-day evenings have been reserved for the teachers’ 
reading circle. Tennyson, Longfellow, Van Dyke and Whit- 
tier were the authors most studied, although we have been 
bold enough to attempt Browning. me 
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This summer we are devoting the Sabbath evenings to a 
study of the history and doctrines of the Friends. Our read- 
ings so far have been from “The Society of Friends: Its 
Faith and Practice,” by J. S. Rowntree, with illustrative 
poems from our own John G. Whittier. Later we shall take 
up the biographies of prominent Friends. Our young Friends 
very much need more careful instruction and grounding in 
the fundamental doctrines of the Society, and we are much 
gratified at the enthusiasm we are developing in this study. 

“Days off” are as essential to workers on the foreign field 
as in the home-land, so we must have occasional social even- 
ings with games and pastimes, vineyard “spreads,” and other 


modes of recreation. Among the most enjoyable to which | 


every child looks forward as the event of the year, is the 
annual picnic. No rising bell is needed, for all are up at five, 
eager to get an early start to Ain El Kuse, an ideal place for 
such an event. Breakfast, dinner and supper are enjoyed 
under the olive trees or in the shadow of the great rocks, and 
a hundred happy children trudged homeward in the twilight 
and fairly tumbled into their cots. 

Another red letter day was the “welcome home” given 
[Miss] Alice W. Jones. Upon this occasion all the Friends, 
big and little, were entertained under our “pines” and re- 
joiced together over her return to Ramallah. 


Corresponhenre 


‘To tHE Eprror oF THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Last winter I wrote about the hardship endured by exposure 
on the frontier. I should like to present the other side at 
the harvest season. Last Seventh-day [Eighth month 24th] 
I took the afternoon train for Liberal, Kan, the greatest 
broomcorn market in the world and the last real town this 
side the irrigating ditches. Strange as it may seem, while 
other portions of the country have been parched and dry, the 
“short grass” country has been ‘deluged with rain and has 
demonstrated the fact that water is all she needs. Along the 
road I saw great lines of large wheat stacks. Cattle were 
wading knee deep in grasses where last winter they perished 
from hunger. My destination was a country place some miles 
out from Liberal. I was met at the station by a farmer 
whom I had never seen. He informed me he was in with 
a load of wheat and I could ride out with him. We were 
soon jolting over a rough road, behind a four-horse team, 
perched high on a spring set above a double set of side 
boards. My companion was congenial, however, and the six- 
teen-mile trip was enjoyable. On every hand were hundreds 
of acres of broom corn, maize, kaffir corn, cane, wheat and 
field corn, the best I ever saw. Arriving at the farm house, 
my host said: “Go up to the house and make yourself ac- 
quainted with my wife.” So, true to Western lack of formal- 
ities, I went in and received a cordial welcome. At nine 
o’clock we sat down to a bounteous supper, and I’m sure we 
did justice to it. 

The next morning all were busy preparing for meeting. 
The mother had six little children to get ready besides all 
the morning work, and yet before church time we were all 
there in our places. Over the prairies came the buggies and 
wagons, and by the time I rose to preach the house was 
full of people hungry for the Gospel. This encouraged me to 


«do my best; indeed, I do not know anything that will stim- 


ulate a poor Quaker preacher more than to stand before an 
isolated Western audience. The name of this meeting is 
Coyote, and I suppose at one time it was rightly named. 
After eating our lunch at the school-house, we were hurried 
several miles to an afternoon meeting. Here we found a 
larger audience, and a deep spiritual feeling was over us. 


Delivering the message here, we started for the evening meet- 
ing. Stopping on the way at a settler’s cabin, we again found 
the same genial hospitality, some of the neighbors coming in 
to share the evening meal and get acquainted. Surely I 
thought the “group” problem has found its solution here. 
Reaching the school-house, we found a large congregation 
waiting for the evening message. I thought of my experience 
in New England when one sermon on First-day was all that 
one man was expected to deliver, but before me was a wait- 
ing group, and, with a silent prayer for the message, I gave 
it with good liberty. 

This experience set me to thinking. The minister of today 
cannot fail if he adapts himself to circumstances and trusts 
for the filling, the inspiration, the endowment which He has 
promised those who go and labor in His vineyard. This 
heavenly preparation, however, has a complement in earthly 
experience. Every hour of study, every year spent in the 
school-room, in the pastoral field, or in mingling with our 
fellowmen, helps us to better understand human nature and 
its needs. 

Again my mind reverted to the old-time’ traveling minis- 
ters. How they would be a blessing to the Western pioneer. 
As an isolated Friend meets those from other places he 
feels that the Church cares for him, that there is a kindred 
tie that binds the East and the West, the North and the 
South, and that we have a distinctive message as a Church, 
and the fires of Church loyalty, of Church patriotism are soon 
burning brightly. Friends who have almost lost heart are 
encouraged and the memory of other days, when in a far 
away home, they imbibed a love for the mother Church comes 
up before them. 

While we are looking toward centralization in our own 
communities and solving the problems there, may we not 
forget the great common interest, the great motherhood of 
the Church. Joun Howarp. 

Fowler, Kan. 


Born 

CauisteER—To J. Henry and Jennie Cartland Callister, 
784 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., Eighth month 31, 1912, 
a daughter, Constance. 

EsriteE.—To Nathan I. and Clara Ebrite, Muncie, Ind., 
Eighth month 10, 1912, twins, daughters, Mary Lucile and 
Lucy Marcella. 

HaisLttEy.—To Miles Irvin and Margaret B. Haisley, Muncie, 
Ind., Seventh month 30, 1912, a son, Robert Eugene. 

McCracken.—To C. J. and Ethel McCracken, Muncie, 
Ind., Sixth month 18, 1912, a daughter, Margaret Rebecca. 

Riccins—To Hershel and Ethel Riggins, Muncie, Ind., 
Eighth month 7, 1912, a daughter, Dorothy Jane. 


Marrivd 


McIivain-Buckxies.—At Van Wert, Ohio, Eighth month 
20, 1912, Glen H. Mcllvain and Nellie S. Buckles. 


Bird 

Hocxertr.—At Fayette, Mo., Sixth month 22, 1912, Rachel 
Carey Hockett, aged sixty-two years. 

Hocxetr.—At the home of his daughter, Kokomo, Ind., 
Eighth month 22, 1912, James G. Hockett, aged eighty-five 
years. A member of New London, Ind., Monthly Meeting. 

Hitt.—At her residence, near Charlottesville, Ind., Eighth 
month 16, rot2, Penina H. Hill, aged seventy-nine years. 
She was a member of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting. 
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Netos in Brief 


Friends who were concerned over the 
recent serious illness of Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman, will be glad to learn that he 
has recovered and is conducting his 
evangelistic campaign in Australia. 

* OK OR 

The Universal Peace Union held its 
annual meeting at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., 
last week. Among the visitors from 
abroad who were present was John Wil- 
liam Graham, who spoke on “Evolution 
and Empire.” 

*x* * x 

President Taft would have exposed 
himself to very severe criticism had he 
persisted in ordering the United States 
army into Nicaragua, without the slight- 
est authorization by Congress, His first 
order was very surprising, his second 
order countermanding the first brought 
a feeling of relief. 

* Ok O€ 

Dr. John F. Anderson and Dr. Joseph 
Goldberg, of the Public Health Service 
at Washington, have found that measles 
are not carried, as has been supposed, by 
the dry particles of skin which brush off 
the body of a patient, but that the germs 
are conveyed in the breath, in secretions 
from the nose and mouth and in the 


A FOOD CONVERT 
GOOD FOOD THE TRUE ROAD TO HEALTH. 


The pernicious habit some persons still 
have of relying on nauseous drugs to 
relieve stomach trouble keeps up the 
patent medicine business and helps keep 
up the army of dyspeptics. 

Indigestion—dyspepsia—is caused by 
what is put into the stomach in the way 
of improper food, the kind that so taxes 
the strength of the digestive organs they 
are actually crippled. 

When this state is reached, to resort 
to tonics is like whipping a tired horse 
with a big load. Every additional effort 
he makes under the lash diminishes his 
power to move the load. 

Try helping the stomach by leaving 
off heavy, greasy, indigestible food and 
take on Grape-Nuts—light, easily di- 
gested, full of strength for nerves and 
brain, in every grain of it. There’s no 
waste of time nor energy when Grape- 
Nuts is the food. 

“T am an enthusiastic user of Grape- 
Nuts and consider it an ideal food,” 
writes a Maine man. 

“TY had nervous dyspepsia and was all 
run down, and my food seemed to do 
me but little good. From reading an 
advertisement I tried Grape-Nuts food, 
and, after a few weeks’ steady use of it, 
felt greatly improved. 

“Am much stronger, not nervous now, 
and can do more work without feeling 
so tired, and am better every way. 

“I relish Grape-Nuts best with cream, 
and use four heaping teaspoonfuls as the 
cereal part of a meal. I am sure there 
are thousands of persons with stomach 
trouble who would be benefited by using 
Grape-Nuts.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a reason.” 

Every read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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blood. The germ was found to be so 
minute that it passed through the pores 
of a porcelain filter. 
* OK Ok 
The shipping to Alaska of the appara- 
tus for the great wireless station which 
is to be established at Fort Egbert calls 
attention to the huge waste involved in 
the ill-fated attempt, before wireless was 
invented, to run an overland telegraph 
through the Alaskan wilderness—long 
strands of its wire may still be seen in 
the forests where the Indians have not 
carried them away. It was a gallant un- 
dertaking, but wireless has made it un- 
necessary. 
x ok Ok 
It is possible that an exhibit at the 
Panama Exposition in San Francisco 
will be the old packet canal boat, “Mar- 
shall,” which transported the body of 
Gen. Stonewall Jackson from Lynchburg 
to Lexington for burial, and which for 
several years has been used as a dwell- 
ing by an aged brother and sister of 
Lynchburg. What with the sole remain- 
ing convict ship and the second oldest 
schooner, the ‘exposition will run 
strongly to maritime relics. 


‘Notices. 


The second quadrennial of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America will convene at Chicago 
Twelfth month 4 to 10, 1912. Inquiries 
may -be sent to the national headquarters, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

kk O* 

A song, “The Land of Might-Have- 
Been,” by a,Quakeress, Clara Maris 
Wells, North Loup, Nebraska. Price, 
25 cents. Half of proceeds will be given 
to Allen Jay Memorial Fund. 
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The International Bible School Lesson 


THIRD QUARTER, LESSON XIII. 


NINTH MONTH 20, IQI2. 


REVIEW. © 
Read MarrHew IT: 2-15. 


e * »GoLpEN Text—The words 
are spirit, and they are life. 


Second-day, Ninth month 23d. 


3: 20-23. 
Third-day. 
Fourth-day. 
Fifth-day. 
Sixth-day. 


First-day. 


A. D. 28, autumn, 
29, spring—six months. 

Place.—Various places in Galilee and 
near the Sea of Galilee. 


The 


to 


that I speak unto you, they 


John 6: 63. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


The growth of the kingdom. 

The’ worth of the kingdom. 
The ruler’s daughter. 
Death of John the Baptist. 
Seventh-day. Judgment and mercy. 


lessons of the quarter all belong | 


to what is known as the Galilean min- | 


istry. This was contemporary with the 
preaching of John the Baptist, who was 
executed near its close. The lessons 
illustrate admirably the methods _fol- 
lowed by our Lord in His work. There 
were six miracles: Healing of the deaf 
and dumb demoniac; 
on the Sea of Galilee; restoration of 
the demoniac in Gadara; the raising 


stilling the storm | 


of the daughter of Jairus; the woman | 


cured by the touching of the hem of 
His garment; feeding of the five thou- 
sand. 


picture of the great compassion of Jesus 


Everyone of these is a living | 


Malignant unbelief. Mark 


Mark 4: 
Matt. 13: 
Mark 5: 21-43. 
Mark 6: 14-29. 
Matt. II: 20-30. 


26-32. 
44-53. 


Feeding of five thousand. Mark 6: 30-44. 
A.D. | 


for those who were suffering in mind 
or body. 

Then, there has been a succession of 
eight parables: The sower and the seed; 
the seed growing secretly; the mustard 
seed; the leaven; wheat and tares; hid 
treasure; pearl of great price; the drag- 
net. Some of these were explained by 
Christ Himself, and all of them contain 
lessons of the deepest interest. 

Besides the above, we have the pic- 
ture of the profligate Herod, and the 
murder of John the Baptist; the unbelief 
of some; the day spent by Jesus at 
Nazareth, and His rejection by the peo- 
ple there; and the mission of the 
Twelve to “the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.” It is a wonderful picture 
gallery, and a storehouse of Gospel truth 
of inestimable value. . 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH 20, IQI2. 
MISSIONARY BOLDNESS. 
Act's 4: 13-23-31. 

READINGS FOR THE WEEK BEGINNING 
NINTH MONTH 23D. 

IT. Peter's defence... Acts 2: 14-21. 
III. Christ’s instruction. Matt. to: 24-32. 
IV. Paul unafraid. Acts 9: 26-31. 
V. Bold confidence. Rom. I: 13-17. 
VI. Forsaken, yet brave. II Tim. 4:14.18. 
VII. The source of boldness. 
15-10. 
Give one instance of true bravery. 


When should we exercise boldness? 
To what dangers are missionaries 
exposed? 


POINTERS. 


The leading article in this issue splen- 


didly illustrates our topic. 
* * x 


_ Caution and boldness go hand in hand 
in missionary work. 
i Pe ok 


To expose one’s self to unnecessary 
danger is foolhardiness, but to assume 
the inevitable risks of a great enterprise 
is boldness. 

aS 


There is only one kind of boldness 
really worth while, and that is boldness 
backed by principle—to fear to do wrong 
is as much a virtue as to dare to do 
right. 


Acts 26: | 


o 


| blinded by cataracts. 


| every 
| men who face death daily in their effort 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


At one time Robert Moffat in South 
Africa was beset by hostile natives, 
whose spears were leveled at him. He 
threw open his coat and bade them 
strike, winning the day by his daunt- 
lessness. 

* * x 


For nearly twenty years Dr. Theodore 
L. -Pennell, who died in Third month 
in India, worked among the fierce hill 
tribes, attending those wounded in tribal 
fights, or restoring sight to thousands 
DireaWewtta Bar- 
nett, his fellow-worker, died two years 
previously from blood-poisoning con- 
tracted after operating on a native. In 
missionary field there are such 


to elevate mankind. 
Kk Ok Ox 


The first missionaries were men whose 
boldness of conception fs only compar- 
able with the faith of the apostles. As 
Paul attacked Europe single-handed, so 
Robert Morrison set forth to win the 
Chinese Empire for Christ. He prayed 
that God would station him in “that part 
of the missionary field where the diffi- 
culties are the greatest and, to all human 
appearance, the most insurmountable.” 
He began his journey to the field in 
1807, going by way of New York. It 
took him 109 days to reach America. 
The owner of the ship on which he 
sailed for. China said,. sarcastically: 
“And so, Mr. Morrison, you really ex- 
pect that you will make an ‘impression 
on the idolatry of the great Chinese 
Empire.” “No, sir,” replied Morrison; 
“T expect God will.” 


Netos in Brief 


President Yuan of China has asked 
the council to authorize the construction 
of seventy thousand miles of railroad 
in that country and to appoint Sun Yat- 
Sen director of the enterprise, 


A severe eae, visited the coast 
provinces of northeastern China last 
week resulting in the devastation of 
much property and the loss of thou- 
sands of lives. Whole cities were swept 
out of existence. 

x Ok Ok 

The revolution in Mexico is causing 
some uneasiness along the border be- 
tween that country and the United 
States. President Taft has gone so far 
as to allow Mexican federal troops to 
be transported through United States 
territory. 

According to dispatches from Rome, 
J. P. Morgan has laid before the Italian 
government a plan for completing the 
work of excavation in Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum. It is said Morgan is willing 
to undertake the entire task of uncover- 
ing Herculaneum at his own expense. 

a 

The record of Helen Keller's progress 
belongs to the marvels of modern science. 
She is now hard at work improving her 
voice, preparatory to giving public lec- 
tures. In a short time she will take up 
her duties as a member of the board of 
public welfare at Schenectady, N. Y., in 
the administration of Dr. Lunn, the 
socialist mayor. 

* x x 

The united Republican forces in Maine 
succeeded in electing their State ticket 
last week, including a majority of the 
legislature, who will choose a successor 
to Senator Gardner, who is filling the 
unexpired term of the late Senator 
Frye. The Republican majority, how- 
ever, was not as large by nearly a half 
as it was in the last Presidential election 
year, and all of the national parties are 
extracting considerable comfort from 
the returns. 

* OOK Ox 

The car shortage which has been pre- 
dicted for some weeks in expectation of 
crop moving has reached a serious stage. 
Already there is reported considerable 
congestion in railroad terminals in Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and Toledo. This is largely due to the 
sudden rush of spring wheat from the 
Northwest, although there is congestion 
as well in the effort to move other com- 
modities. North Dakota is beginning 
to ship the largest wheat tonnage for a 
single State, the crop amounting to 
105,000,000 bushels. 

a 

One of the oddest of expositions is 
the rat-trap show organized at Wash- 
ington by Surgeon-General Blue of the 
public health service, for the benefit of 
the international congress on hygiene 
and demography which came together 
at the national capital last week. Ever 
since Dr. Blue set forth the need for an 
improved rat trap he has been deluged 
with letters and models, and inventors 
have come from far to show the -merits 
of their work. This suggested the idea 
of an exposition, which has been made 
as complete as possible, and should be 
instructive. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


VoL. XIX. 


Among the Peaks 
Editorial Letter. 

I have now spent almost an entire week at Lake 
Louise, near Laggan station on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. It is, by general consent, one of the most 
beautiful spots on our side the ocean. The lake is 
over a mile long by about half a mile wide. It is 
very deep—one untrustworthy informant told me a 
mile deep—it is composed of glacier water, and is 
of a wonderful blue color. It is set in a circle of 
high mountains; on one side Mount Fair View rises 
9,100 feet; on the other side rises a series of saw- 
tooth mountains, beginning at the lake with Big Bee- 
hive Mountain—a gigantic beehive-shaped mass of 
~ rock—and going up step after step of rocky crags 
until ‘The Devil’s Thumb”, 8,066 feet, and Mount 
Whyte and Mount Niblock, each over 9,700 feet, are 
reached, Then, at the end of the lake, in front of 
the hotel, come first a moraine of gravel, then a 
mighty glacier, and, far above, the two mountains 
covered with eternal snow, Mount Victoria, 11,353 
feet, and Mount Lefroy, 11,220 feet. Fir trees grow 
everywhere up almost to the snow-line, so that all 
the valleys are beautiful with forest green. 

I just now called this spot one of the most beauti- 
ful on our continent, but I cannot go farther and 
say that it is as beautiful as the finest pieces of 
The highest 
mountains here in Alberta are almost as high as the 


mountain scenery in Switzerland. 


highest in Switzerland, and the lakes, while not as 
large, are at least as picturesque and charming, and 
the distant colors here are perhaps as wonderful as 
in the Alps, but yet this world here still suffers by 
comparison with the mountain region of the old 
world. The ages of cultivation in the Swiss valleys, 
the beautiful verdure there; with the carpets of 
flowers, the picturesque villages and the peasant 
homes on the hillsides, the cows and sheep scattered 
among the rocks and crags, the greater wealth of 
lakes and rivers and the more impressive massing of 
the great mountains make Switzerland, at least for 
the present, a more attractive land for the tourist. 

But, notwithstanding, this is a land of rare beauty 


and of grand scenery, and we have made the most of 


HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 
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our opportunities among these peaks. The very high- 
est ones—those that have the dignity of eternal snow 
—are only for the expert mountaineer, but we have 
scaled a number of the more neighborly summits. 
Our finest climb was the ascent of Fair View, a 
mountain almost a mile and three-quarters above sea 
level. The morning we started to conquer him, his 
top was covered with heavy mist, and, as we skirted 
his base and zigzagged up the forest-covered side 
of the lower slopes, we wondered whether we should 
see anything when we had finally pulled ourselves 
up to the distant top. But we pushed on in faith, 
as we have to do with so many things in this world 
of ours! 

About an hour from the top we came to the line 
of soft, fresh snow which covered the trail. The 
entire upper peak was rock, overlaid with jagged 
stones, and the crevices between filled with snow. 
The ascent was almost as steep as a house roof, and 
the air was very nippy and sharp. 
step by step, until finally we were on the pinnacle 
by the rough cairn of stone that marks the top. Just 


Slowly we rose, 


then the mists cleared, and all the wealth of the upper 
world came into view. We were ringed about by a 
great group of mighty snow peaks, like Temple, 


Aberdeen, Hungabee, Victoria and Lefroy. 


one of those sublime moments when you feel too 


It was 


moved for -words and when some infinite reality 
seems just beyond. I can see the peak now from my 
window as I write, and I would gladly pull the 
weight of my body up the steep and rocky slope 
again for a repetition of that uplifting sense of the 
infinite which I felt there in the snow as I gazed 
on the wonderful view of the world. 

There are many pathways to the experience of 
divine reality, and any way that brings the soul to 
it is a good way. Today for me it is the glory of 
great scenery. For some other person it will come 
as he sits by the bed of a dying friend. To another 
it will come with the mystery of a new-born child. 
To another it will come in the silence of worship or 
in the power of great music. To another it will come 
as he throws open the windows of his soul in pre- 


vailing prayer; and to still another it will come as 
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he reads the marvelous story of the everlasting love 
of God in Christ and as he meditates on that stain- 
less life in Galilee and that death at Calvary. Happy 
is the soul that in one or in all these ways breaks 


| through the outward crust of life and finds the warm 
'and glowing Life inside! RR. MS 3 
Lake Louise, Laggan, Alberta, Canada, 

| Ninth month 7, 1912. 


Current Events and Comments 


As Our English Visitors Saw. Us 

The current number of Friends Fellowship Papers 
is of more than ordinary interest to American read- 
ers. Five of the young English Friends who recently 
visited in this country tell of their experience, and 
incidentally review our Quakerism from a variety 
of angles. A. Barratt Brown is especially free in 
defining his impressions. Of the, Hicksite Friends 
in the Middle West he says: ‘All the simple tradi- 
tions of our fathers seem to live on among this truly 
‘friendly’ folk,” and adds: ‘One thinks of ivy on a 
lovely ruin. It is ever green, but a little sere and 
wilted, and the stones beneath are crumbling.” In 
startling contrast was the visit to “the Dontonence of 
‘Pastoral’ Young Friends at Winona Lake” 

Here we found at first little to remind us of 
our Quaker heritage. The clusters of ivy have 
been rudely torn from the ancient building, and 
the walls have been elaborately restored. Much 
of the new work appears incongruous beside 
the old. But the style of the new architecture 
is largely modeled on an older form than even 
that of the ruin itself. For the new builders 
have gone back to an early ecclesiastical type and 
have introduced the system of pastors and elders. 
So that the later Quaker ideal has been some- 
what overshadowed and forgotten, and we found 
among many of the younger Friends of this 
branch an ignorance, Ww hich they themselves de- 
plored, of the peculiar and distinctive messages 
of our faith, especially in matters of religious 
worship. But if these Friends seem somewhat 
estranged from the Quaker ideal, if they seem 
curiously afraid (to take one instance) of that 
ministry of silence which has been one of the 
greatest gifts of our Society to the world, and 
nich the world is beginning to seek at our 
hands, they have yet a most lively and abundant 
zeal which it is refreshing to have witnessed. 
Sometimes, indeed, it leads them to an expres- 
sion that appears —to us at least—somewhat 
immoderate and over-demonstrative. The deep- 
est religious experiences are spoken of so lightly 
and so frequently that the words tend to lose 
their impressiveness, and might ultimately lose 
their meaning. Here is the opposite danger to 
that which we have noted in the other branch, 
where there is a tendency to extreme reserve and 
reticence. 

But excess can easily be pruned, and the 
fervor of these friends of ours is truly splendid. 
We thought, indeed, that, perhaps through lack 


of a sense of responsibility for the meeting for 
worship, or through lack of opportunity to exer- 
cise the same owing to the pastoral method, this 
younger life was not being turned into channels 
that served the cause of Quakerism as such. 
Most of the energy of the Young Friends is 
devoted to their “Christian Endeavor” Socie- 
ties, and these struck us as greatly over-organ- 
ized and, in consequence, too elaborate and 
artificial. Their methods do not tend to foster 
specifically Quaker thought or temper. But such 
societies—if their organization were simplified 
a littl—might form a magnificent opportunity 
for gathering younger Friends in the study and 
exercise of our faith, and we hope that they will 
increasingly be employed to this end. One or 


two of the local groups, whose members we met 
at the conference, are forming study-fellowships 
similar to those in use in England. 

We have dwelt almost entirely on the criti- 
cism of our friends of this group, and have 
perhaps left unexpressed our keen appreciation 
of their splendid worth. We shall never forget 
the lovely time that we spent among them, and, 
we hope to keep in touch with these dear friends 
who were drawn so close to us in that Winona 
fellowship. It is because of the wonderful pos- 
sibilities represented in this enormous branch of 
Friends that we have emphasized some of the 
problems facing their younger members. And 
all the problems of the whole system which they 
have adopted are being resolutely faced by many 
of the older members, pastors and others, of the 
branch. 

And it is on the solution of these larger prob- 
lems that the future of the younger life of these 
groups will largely turn. One consideration 
affords great hopes. It was emphasized by a 
speaker at the Whittier Guest House in these 
words: ‘Our colleges, Haverford, Swarthmore, 
Bryn Mawr, in the East; Penn, Earlham and 
others in the west, are the balance wheel. These 
places, where we are thinking sanely in line 
with the thought of the world, are going to save 
the situation in our Society.” 


* 
A New Parcels Post 


Shortly before adjourning, Congress passed a 
parcels post law that augurs extensive reforms in the 
exchange and distribution of goods. Packages not 
ineluded in first, second and third-class matter and 


[Ninth month 
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not exceeding eleven pounds in weight nor greater 
in size than seventy-two inches in length and girth 
combined, nor in form likely to injure the person 
of any postal employee or damage the mail equip- 
ment or other mail matter, and not of a character 
perishable within a period reasonably required for 
transportation and delivery may be sent as fourth- 
class matter, the rate to vary according to weight 
and distance, as follows: 


Ist Each addi- 
pound tionallb. 11 lbs. 


(1) 5 to 50 miles ,.$0.05 $0.03 $0.35 


(2) 51 to 150 miles .. .06 .04 .46 
(3) 151 to 300 miles .. .07 .05 — .57 
(4) 3801 to 600 miles .. .08 06 .68 
fay G01 to, 1000 miles”. ~ 09°) 07.79 
(6) 1001 to 1400 miles .. .10 .09 1.00 
Deri to S00 nilog. - lin 10° 11h 
(8) Over 1800 miles ..... “ie fit fe Mah Naa 


Obviously the first effect of the new regulations 
will be to bring the farmers into more direct contact 
with a market both for buying and selling, and this 
in turn will affect the country store. Better coun- 
try roads and motor post coaches may be expected 
to follow. The first of the new year has been fixed 
as the time to inaugurate the new system, but it 
will -probably be some time before it is in full 
working order. 

The express companies at first looked with dis- 
favor on this, as on all previous parcels post meas- 
ures, regarding it as a dangerous encroachment on 
their service; but since its enactment they profess 
to be well pleased with it. A prominent official of 
one of the big express companies is reported to have 
said that, with the zone system of computing rates 
as outlined in the law, it is only on short hauls, in 
which there is now no profit, that the express com- 
panies will be underbid, while, on the other hand, the 
long haul business, on which the express companies 
make their big profits, will not be seriously affected 
by the parcels post because the rates are considerably 
higher than express rates. 


* 
Last Tribute to Mutsuhito 

With elaborate ceremony, mingling century-old 
. yites with modern military display, the remains of 
the late Emperor of Japan were taken to their final 
resting place last week. Everywhere in the nation 
was evident genuine sorrow for the departed, whom 
the people love to honor as the “Emperor of the 
Era of Enlightenment.” The nations of the Western 
world as well as Asia were represented by official 
attendants, Secretary of State Knox acting for the 
United States. The present Emperor, as a special 
token of his sorrow, issued a proclamation of amnesty, 
freeing hundreds of his imprisoned subjects. He 
also made a grant to charity of $500,000, one-fifth 
of which was given to Korean institutions. 

The event, however, was marked by a tragedy 
which forcibly reminded the world that Japan, while 
modern in much of its life, has yet a past with tradi- 
tions and ideals not forgotten. At the hour that 


Mutsuhito’s body was taken from Tokio, never to 
return, General Count Nogi, supreme military coun- 
cillor of the empire, and his wife, the Countess Nogi, 
committed suicide, following an ancient custom 
»* 

Count Nogi 

Count Nogi has been known to the world in recent 
years as the conqueror of Port Arthur. He is de 
scribed as a kindly man with a pleasant personality, 
but trained to stoicism from early boyhood. His 
only children, two boys, were killed in the siege of 
Port Arthur. This news was received with the same 
calmness and self-control now exhibited in his own 
self-destruction, but there is ample evidence that the 
fire of manhood burned in his breast. The story of 
the surrender of Gen. Stoessel as told by a press 
correspondent, Richard Barry, illustrates this, and 
points a lesson: 

I have a clear mental picture of him in the 
morning—a cold, brilliant January morning. 
Stoessel rode up in state, on his Arabian charger, 
accompanied by his entire staff; but he did not 
find his conqueror. Nogi was inside his hut— 
one could not call the dingy Chinese hovel by 
any nobler name—seated on a low stool, with 
his hands plunged deeply in the pockets of his 
blue jersey overcoat, which he drew loosely 
about him. He was meditating. He was an 
old man, and the two sons for whom he had 
lived, worked and dreamed had been killed out 
there under his command, while he ordered a 
hundred thousand other men to death and worse 
than death. This was the price he had paid for 
standing for a moment at the apex of a world. 

Stoessel entered. ‘The business of surrender 
was quickly settled, the terms having been 
agreed upon. Then the Russian politely offered 
his congratulations. There was a pile of tele- 
grams lying on a desk. On top was the con- 
gratulations of his Emperor, and underneath 
word from many eminent men throughout the 
world. 

Nogi placed his hand on this pile of tele- 
grams, which represented the praise of all the 
men he deemed of value, and, with a sincerity 
not always Japanese, said: ‘“‘This is not a 
moment for congratulation. This has cost too 
much for anyone to rejoice in victory.” 


* 

Heavy Loss of Horses 

There has appeared among horses in western 
Kansas a strange disease, thought by.some to be a 
form of cerebro-spinal meningitis, the nature and 
origin of which, however, are unknown. In from 
ten hours to four days after the first symptoms appear 
the disease usually proves fatal in about 75 per cent. 
of the infected animals. Hundreds of horses have 
been stricken within the last few weeks. The State 
veterinarians advise the usual precautions against the 
spread of infectious germs, but they are working very 
much in the dark. . 
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A Letter from Chengtu, West China 


BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 


Third month 25th, J. L. Stewart and I decided to 
move outside the city to the university site and open 
the school. At that time conditions were far from 
settled, and we frequently heard of robberies in the 
neighborhood. At first I was not a little disturbed on 
several occasions late at night to hear shooting very 
near the house, and, as my study windows had no 
curtains, once I retired to the second story to finish 
my work there. However, I soon learned that the 
shots were fired not by robbers, but by farmers in 
the vicinity, as a means of frightening away anyone 
who might be prowling around. Three times the 
university buildings were visited by thieves, who cut 
away portions of the window frames in order to get 
the glass; and one night an old bed at the back of 
our house disappeared. At each place we had watch- 
men, and at our house two dogs in addition, but the 
watchmen, who were unarmed, were afraid to follow 
up the alarm which the dogs gave. Many a night 
the dogs barked furiously, and we knew that someone 
was prowling around near the back of the house, but 
what we feared most—real out-and-out robbers— 
never came, and so we were practically unmolested 
during the entire term. 

We were able not only to open the middle school, 
but also to carry on the training of native evangelists 
in connection with it. This is the first time that 
evangelists of the four missions have been united in 
one Bible training institution, so we feel that some- 
thing valuable has been accomplished. With few 
exceptions a very good spirit pervaded the school, 
and we were much encouraged when, at the end of 
the term, eight of the seventy students requested 
membership in the Church. Of these, one of the 
two who have just been admitted as probationers in 
our own church has stood at the head of the school 
both in scholarship and deportment. He was for- 
merly a student at our primary school in Chengtu. 
We are not without hope that sufficient re-enforce- 
ments may arrive in time to reopen the college this 
autumn. 

Soon after reaching Chengtu early in the spring 
T was asked to give a course of lectures at the 
Y. M. C. A. on the American Government. The 
veriture was somewhat hazardous, but I finally de 
cided to give ten talks, which were attended by an 
average of more than a hundred. It is pitiful to 
see the inadequate preparation of many of the young 
men who are struggling with the problems of govern- 
ment. One afternoon we received a call from a 
young man who had been appointed as auditor for 
the provincial government and who wished to learn 
as many points as possible regarding the duties of 
his position. JI explained as best I could the prin- 
ciples underlying our accounts, the method of prepar- 
ing estimates and our system of vouchers for all dis- 
bursements. However, when one considers that in 
the past no record even approximately complete has 
ever been kept of receipts and expenditures in the 


-of Twelfth month 8th last. 


province, and that the Chinese system of accounts 
seems to have been invented purposely to befuddle any 
inquiries as to how much money has been collected 
and for what it has been used, one can appreciate 
the difficulty of preparing a budget of provincial 
needs and providing for the honest expenditure of 
the funds. Nevertheless, the Chinese are attacking 
the problem seriously, and although the present 
generation will probably never see the same standard 
of civic honesty as prevails in Western countries, 
yet the incubus of the Manchu dynasty has been 
shaken off, and progress toward the goal is now being 
made as never before. _ 

We had hoped for re-enforcements to the school 
work before the end of the spring term, but, owing 
largely to the murder by bandits in the Yangtse gorges 
of | Mr.] Hicks, an American, who was on his way to 
Chengtu to teach in the Government schools, the con- 
sular authorities have placed great difficulties in the 
way of missionaries returning to their stations. Very 
few, therefore, found their way back to Szchwan. 
My wife left Shanghai Third month 18th, and. suc- 
eeeded in reaching Chengtu the last day of Fifth 
month. She had, however, to proceed against con- 
sular advice both at Ichang and at Chungking. She 
and a Canadian lady who came with her are the 
only Protestant missionary ladies in Chengtu. A 
few men have made their way back, so that we now 
have in Chengtu a resident Protestant community 
of about thirteen foreigners. My wife and I were 
the only Americans until a few days ago. 

We have had as governor of the province a man 
named Yuin, who took the reins during the anarchy 
He is a soldier, a man 
of great personal bravery, but of very questionable 
moral character. In Fourth month he was very 
severely attacked by the newspapers because he has 
several wives. He called it “persecution,” and openly 
defended his polygamy in a public speech, but the 
people have small love for him. He has now left 
affairs in the hands of a substitute and has led an 
expedition to Tibet. 

Our safety was somewhat threatened about the 
end of Fifth month in connection with the anti-loan 
agitation. News came that the authorities at Peking 
were negotiating with the foreign nations a loan the 
conditions of which imposed upon the Chinese nation 
foreign supervision of her finances. This the Chinese 
interpreted as a surrender of sovereign rights, and a 
great furore arose. The city was placarded with 
notices calling upon everybody to resist this loan, and 
meetings were held in protest. The movement started 
almost exactly like the agitation against the railway 
loan last summer, and some feared a repetition of 
the events of last Ninth and Tenth months, with the 
foreigner instead of the Manchu as the object of 
hatred. The movement lost all its momentum, how- 
ever, as soon as the leaders called upon the people 
to open their purse strings and themselves contribute 
sufficient funds to render the foreign loan unneces- 
sary. The real difficulty of the new republic lies 
in the low standards of public honesty; and the 
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Chinese who have money to lend prefer to horde it | made many enemies, as is shown by the sequel to the 
lest it be squandered in fat salaries and graft. I | evening’s disturbance: As he was going home from 
am convinced that nothing but Christianity can | the law courts that evening his life was attempted 
remedy this condition. - | by an assassin, who shot at him with a large pistol. 
It is only fair, however, to say that even during | The shot did ‘not find its intended mark, though it 
the agitation there was no anti-foreign sentiment | was fired at such short range that [Mr.] Yang’s foot 
manifested against ourselves. Fears were entertained | was scorched by the powder. The bullet struck one 
rather for what the movement might develop into in | of his guards, but did not wound him fatally. 
future. ‘The same is true at the present time, | The city is much better prepared for trouble than 
for, aside from a lingering suspicion that British | jt was last year, especially because of the heavy 
soldiers maybe are responsible for trouble in Tibet, | wooden gates which have been built across the streets 
there seems not the slightest anti-foreign feeling in| with a view to localizing any trouble. ‘These are 


Chengtu. Whatever danger there is is only such as | carefully guarded by the militia of each ward, and 
might come at any time during the next three or four | jt would require some little time to batter down such 
J ears, : a gate. We have. heard that in some places the 

We have had numerous alarms. On Sixth month (Chinese have lime and water in readiness to shoot 
26th the police quarreled with some soldiers who | with large bamboo syringes into the eyes of anyone 
lived in a temple outside the south gate. One man | who might attack them! In the midst of such con- 
was killed, but the trouble was not protracted, and | ditions we live from day to day, quietly enough on 


the following day when I passed the place everything | the whole, but with an admixture of excitement which 
seemed quite normal again. | is quite sufficient. 


We have a very efficient chief-of-police, a young 
man.named Yang, who was imprisoned and con- : 
demned to death by Viceroy Chao Er Hsuin as a The Panama Canal Bill 


revolutionist. He was released two or. three days The Panama Canal bill, as finally adopted by both 
before the proclamation of the republic in Chengtu, | [Houses of Congress, was signed by President Taft on 
and in his present position as head of the forces of | Saturday night, August 24th, and is now law. 

law and order he has been very active in putting 
down robbery. He has jurisdiction not only in the 
city, but in the surrounding cities as well, and when- 
ever he hears of robberies in some village or city 
near Chengtu he takes a force of men and makes a 
raid, bringing his prisoners back with him. One 
day, on the way to my lecture at the Y. M. C. A., I 


passed the place where three decapitated bodies were | canal tolls, . This provision was clearly in violation 


ee eee ere of the Hay-Paucefote treaty, as pointed out by the 


PO a. ; 
ee ee enine, Ue, OM three weeks | British Foreign Office, and the President had let it 
auo-we heard numerous shots in the direction of the} 1, known that if the bill came to him in this form 


ie : 2 
law courts, which are about five minutes’ walk from hoseouli vote 


us, and one of our helpers came in hurriedly to say : Be cn 
that a division of three or four hundred unpaid sol- Tn its final form, however, the bill retained the 


diers had mutinied and started for the Groat Fast | Provision that ships engaged exclusively in our coast- 
Street to loot. The pupils in the night school hur- | “1%° trade shall be exempt from paying canal tolls. 
riedly left for home. In about fifteen minutes, how- Two opinions are held as to the legitimacy of this 
ever) wellearned that the trouble as tot so’ serious | feature. The President and a large majority of the 
as we had at first heard. It had orown out of a | Senators contend that it is not in violation of the 
Cc . 5 f oss 3 ° > oe Cpe a 
concerted effort on the part of over a hundred rob- Hay -Pauncefote treaty. The vessels of me a 
bers and desperate characters to escape from the tions cannot engage 1 our coastwise trade, an there 
prison at the law courts. They had attempted to is therefore io discrimination against their ships 
overpower the guards and rush out, but the guards doing business with our shores. They are all to be 
opened fire upon them, and though a few of the treated in exactly the same way. The President is 
' ’ : : * 5 hy 
prisoners did escape from the enclosure, they were | 5° ,82X10US, however, that foreign nations may not be 
still wearing their prison clothing and were soon left to feel that our Government 1s intentionally 
apprehended. The chief-of-police was on the spot in violating the treaty and discriminating against their 
a short time, and, learning the cause of the disturb- | Ships that he has proposed to Congress the passing 
ance, ordered three of the recaptured prisoners to be of a resolution declaring that the measure adopted is 
decapitated at once and their heads hung on the not considered by this Government in violation of the 
prison wall as a warning. About twenty prisoners | 'e@ty provisions regarding the canal. 
who were leaders in the plot were executed within a | . A few Senators, on the other hand, hold that the 
day or two following their attempt to escape. Such | plain terms of the treaty are such that the exemption 
terribly drastic measures may be necessary under | of coastwise trading vessels from paying tolls is a 
such a military government, but [Mr.] Yang has / clear violation of it, even though such exemption 


The most objectional feature of the bill, from the 
international point of view—and that is the only 
point of view from which we consider it—was elim- 
inated before final action upon it was taken. This 
was the provision in the bill in its original form that 
ships of citizens of the United States engaged in 
foreign commerce should be exempt from paying 
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may not result in any direct discrimination against 
ships of other countries. , 
* * * * * ipl seme eS * % * 
The chief ground of objection has been removed by 
the striking out of the provision exempting our ships 
engaged in foreign trade from paying tolls. The 
British press has in general severely arraigned the 
Senate and the President for the action taken, charg- 
ing that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty has been delib- 
erately ignored and that our Government has nar- 
rowly and selfishly shown a disposition to cripple 
British trade. and that of other countries at the canal 
as much as possible. These charges will doubtless be 
modified or dropped when the real nature of the 
eanal legislation is better understood. The British 
Government will certainly not take officially any such 
extreme ground. 


D ao vy Me 2 sy. % 
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[ Later | 

The British Government has reaffirmed its pro- 
test against the Panama Canal bill. In a note filed 
with the State Department on August 28th by 
A. Mitchell Innes, chargé of the British Embassy in 
Washington, it was stated that if a satisfactory agree- 
ment cannot be reached through direct negotiation 
Great Britain will ask that the question be arbitrated 
by The Hague Court. In the note it was stated that 
the British Government would give careful considera- 
tion to the canal bill and also to the special memo- 
randum sent to the Senate by the President accom- 
panying his approval of the bill. There will. be 
further negotiation on the subject, and it is probable 
that a satisfactory agreement will soon be reached.— 
The Advocate of Peace. 


Early Narratives 
BY RAYNER W. KELSEY. 

A volume has recently come from the press that 
will be of especial value to those interested in Quaker 
history.* It is part of a series of similar volumes 
under the general editorship of J. Franklin Jameson, 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, who is 
probably the greatest living authority on the bibli- 
ography of American history. 

The particular volume under discussion has been 
-eompiled by Albert Cook Myers, the well-known 
Quaker historian, of Moylan, Pa., who is now on his 
second visit to England gathering materials for a 
complete edition of the works of William Penn. 

The present volume is made up of narrative and 
descriptive accounts relating to Pennsylvania, West 
Jersey and Delaware, written by early settlers or 
travelers in these provinces. Most of the accounts 
exist elsewhere only in very old or very voluminous 
printed collections not accessible to the ordinary 
reader, and some of them are now printed for the 
first time from the original manuscripts. Hach 


* Myers, Albert Cook. Narratives of Early Pennsylvama, 
West New Jersey, and Delaware, 1630-1707. Pp. vi, 476. 
Price, $3.00 net. Postage extra. New York. Charles Scrib- 
mer’s Sons. I912. 


account is prefaced by a brief explanatory and biblio- 
graphical introduction that makes the book the more 
useful for the scholar and for the general reader. 
The major portion of the volume bears directly upon 
early Quaker history, and it is fortunate that such 
a collection of rare old accounts is now available in a 
single volume. 

The following extract (p. 185) illustrates the type 
of contents, and is taken from a.paper published by 
William Penn and others in 1676 giving advice and 
caution to Friends in England who were contemplat- 
ing a removal to West Jersey, then in the charge of 
Penn and his associates: 

“This am I, William Penn, moved of the Lord, 


‘to write unto you, lest any bring a temptation upon 


themselves or others; and in offending the Lord, 
slay their own peace: Blessed are they that can see, 
and behold Him their leader, their orderer, their 
conductor and preserver, in staying or going: Whose 
is the earth and the fulness thereof; and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills. And as we formerly writ, we 
cannot but repeat our request unto you, that in whom- 
soever a desire is to be concerned in this intended 
plantation, such would weigh the thing before the 
Lord, and not headily or rashly conclude on any such 
remove; * * * that whether they go or stay, it 
may be of good favour before the Lord * * 
from whom only can heavenly and earthly blessings 
come.” 

The following tribute to William Penn (see p. 
396) is taken from the description of Pennsylvania 
(1684) written by the celebrated German pietist, 
Francis Daniel Pastorius, the founder of German- 
town, near Philadelphia: 

“My pen (though it is from an eagle, which a 
so-called savage lately brought to my house) is much 
too weak to express the high virtues of this Chris- 
tian—for such he is indeed. He often invites me to 
his table and has me walk and ride .in his always 
edifying company; * * * I can at present say 
no more than that William Penn is a man who honors 
God and is honored by Him, who loves what is good 
and is rightly beloved by all good men.” 

Only such contemporary narratives can bring one 
properly into the real spirit of any great movement, 
and they are the very bone and sinew of history. 

This volume should be on the shelves of every 
college and public library, and it will find its way 
into the private collections of many who are inter- 
ested in the early settlement of the middle colonies 
by Friends. 

Haverford, Pa. 


William Penn’s Theology 


“T have already touched upon their (Friends) 
fundamental principle, which is as the corner-stone 
of their fabrick, * * * vvz., the light of Christ 
within, as God’s gift for man’s salvation. 

“This I say is as the root of the goodly tree of 
doctrines that grew and branched out of it, which I 
shall now mention in their natural and experimental 
order. 
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“First, repentance from dead works to serve the 
living God. Which comprehends three operations. 

“First, a sight of sin. 

“Secondly, a sense’ and Godly sorrow for it. 

“Thirdly, an amendment for the time to come. 

“This was the repentance they preached and 
pressed, and a natural result from the principle they 
turned all people unto. For of light came sight; 


and of sight came sense and sorrow; and of sense 


and sorrow came amendment of life, which doctrine 
of repentance leads to justification; that is the for- 
giveness of the sins that are passed through Christ, 
the alone propitiation; and the sanctification or 
purgation of the soul from the defiling nature and 
habits of sin present; which is justification in the 
complete sense of that word; comprehending both 
justification from the guilt of the sins that are past, 
as though they had never been committed, through 


the love and mercy of God in Christ Jesus; and the | 


creature’s being made inwardly just through the 
cleansing and sanctifying power and Spirit of Christ 
revealed in the Soul; which is commonly called 
sanctification. 

“From hence sprang a second doctrine, they were 
led to declare, as the mark of the prize of the high 
ealling of all true Christians, viz., perfection from 
sin, according to the scriptures of truth, which testify 
it to be the end of Christ’s coming, and the nature 
of His Kingdom, and for which His Spirit was given. 
But they never held a perfection in wisdom and 
glory in this life, or from natural infirmities or death, 
as some have with a weak or ill mind imagined and 
insinuated against them. 

“This they called a redeemed state, regeneration, or 
the new birth; teaching everywhere according to their 
foundation, that without this work were known, there 
was no inheriting the Kingdom of God.” 


WitiiaAm Penn. 
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Some Viefus on Present Bay Topirs 


The Five-Years Meeting—lIts Origin, Its 
Constitution and Its Integrity 
BY WILLIAM L. PEARSON. 


The universe is built after a theocratic plan. The 
very name universe implies that all physical things 


‘turn about a single point. Even so, the universe of 


intelligence turns about one Person, and all our 
thinking is really thoughtless if we do not think, “in 
the beginning God.” All grace and good things are 
ours through Christ the eternal Son, so that in Him 
our every need shall be supplied. The most effective 
part of theology is Christology. Yet “we are Christ’s 
and Christ is God’s,” and the universe is not prim- 
arily Christocentric, but theocentric. So also is the 
Chureh theocentrically constituted, and after this 
plan, yet with all needful adaptability, has every part 
been ordained for its own functions, and “‘God is not 
a God of confusion, but of peace.” What about the 
Society of Friends? To what extent has it the unity 
of the Spirit, and is it tending to unity? Whence 


and what is the Five-Years Meeting? Is it a union, 
or is it a factious federation of yearly meetings ? 
The Origin of the Fwe-Years Meeting. 

Every great movement of God and of grace is 
followed by varied views of work and worth, divided 
sentiment, doubt, disbelief. Unholy ambitions for 
Christ, for His fame, always lead to false views of 
His work and of His Kingdom. ‘Even His brethren 
do not believe on Him; their time is always ready.” 
Only the power of the risen life that keeps filling, 
filling, “unto all the fulness of God,” can escape the 
ever-recurring tides of second century, eighteenth, 
twentieth century rationalism. 

The revival of the Society of Friends of forty 
years ago was certain to be attended by revolutionary 
turns and trends. Until moved and moving men as 
bodies all learn to keep open ear to the “voice that 
comes out of heaven for their sakes,” insurgency and 
resurgency will be unavoidable. Little wonder, then, 
that even the Society of Friends, with its matchless 
spirit of unity, fellowship and forbearance, being 
poorly organized and loosely grouped in independent 
yearly meetings, should have suffered from five or 
six revolutionary movements in these thirty years, 
not to mention the three separations in the previous , 
half century. Only a Christian society of exceptional 
“fullness of Him that fills all in all” could possibly 
have survived such a series of shocks. But the 
Society of Friends west of the Alleghenies has not 
only survived; it has grown four or five-fold in fifty 
years, and it is gradually understanding itself better. 
The most hopeful thing about much of the recent dis- 
cussions is that many who were cock-sure on disputed 
questions twenty years ago are now considering them. 

Now, it was chiefly, though not wholly, the revo- 
lutionary sacramentarian movement of the eighteen 
eighties that brought reaction and incidentally re- 
sulted in the Five-Years Meeting. A few fairly 
successful reaffirmations on the part of several yearly 
meetings in favor of the positive spiritual to the 
exclusion of sacramental baptism and communion 
revived the faint fellowship of Friends everywhere. 
Then came the General Conference in 1887, which 
was succeeded by the First and the Second Quin- 
quennial Conferences, and the sacramental question 
has been these fifteen years more intelligently settled 
among Friends than ever before. 

It is only fair to say here, parenthetically, that, so 
far as I have known, Timothy Nicholson first con- 
ceived and suggested both the General and the Quin- 
quennial Conferences. This honor is the more freely 
ascribed to him not for his sake only, but in order 
also to correct, as far as I can, the unaccountable 
blunder of the new Schaff-Herzog’s Encyclopedia, 
which attributes to me entirely too large a share in 
the founding of the Quinquennial Conference. I 
am thankful to have been among the few who united 
in encouraging the late Francis W. Thomas in 1886 
to propose to Indiana Yearly Meeting the calling of a 
General Conference, and it was my privilege in 1890 
first to propose to’ lowa Yearly Meeting to ask the 
American yearly meetings to unite in a periodical 
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conference, which resulted in the Quinquennial Con- 
ference, through which in turn the American yearly 
meetings established the Five-Years Meeting in 1902. 


The Constitution of the Five-Years Meeting. 

In the eighteen nineties, impelled by the new life 
and their growing memberships, which resulted from 
the revival period, the Western yearly meetings 
revised their crude Disciplines. In this they acted 
independently, each being a society of Friends in 
itself and each. respecting its own interests in its 
relation to other yearly meetings. The Iowa Disci- 
pline, which was one of the crudest, being revised in 
1891, was the first to appear in definite constitu- 
tional form with the three essential parts: the 
Declaration of Faith, the Form of Government, and 
the Rules of Discipline. It was also the first to state 
the pastoral question systematically. There was gen- 
eral agreement in their declarations of faith, the 
Richmond Declaration being usually adopted alone, 
notwithstanding pronounced individual doctrinal dif- 
ferences. Marked dissimilarities appeared in the 
new efforts to define pastoral relations, and two or 
three yearly meetings even ventured to change, and 
supposed they had changed, the historical name of 
the Society of Friends to “Friends Church.” Only 
one actually changed the name by the necessary legis- 
lative enactment. 

But the Spirit of God was working in the Society. 
Revolutionary movements and irregularities in wor- 
ship and teaching were not to result in separation, 
but in better understanding of fundamentals. As in 
the days of separation, Friends were concerned to 
speak the truth, but now they were resolved to “speak 
the truth in love.” The grace of a new life and a new 
love, the responsibility of a new and growing mem- 
bership in congregations old and new, the effects of 
nearer affiliation in the Quinquennial Conference, 
were fast revealing the common interests of the yearly 
meetings. But the Richmond Declaration of Faith, 
embodying with unequalled: clearness and fullness the 
historic doctrines of the Society of Friends, was 
more rapidly than many realized becoming a unifying 
power among the yearly meetings. 

The unity of feeling and community of interest 
were greatly accentuated by the growing need of 
co-operation among the yearly meetings in foreign 
missions and in certain other agencies. Hence the 
Quinquennial Conference in 1897 undertook the 
union of the yearly meetings, which was finally 


effected in 1902, under the present Constitution and 


Discipline of the American Yearly Meetings, by the 
adopting acts of eleven yearly meetings. 

A people like the Friends, with whom conscience 
was supreme from the beginning, inevitably developed 
an almost instinctive spirit of carefulness. Loyal 
William Penn heartily subscribed himself to the dis- 
solute king: “Thy most obedient subject and ser- 
vant,” but he conscientiously added, “in all I can.” 
The spirit of carefulness grew into a spirit of fear- 
fulness which has defeated us in a thousand great 
efforts where a sounder faith should have brought 
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victory. Thus ten years ago, when both the interest 
of all the departments of work and the constitution 
of every yearly meeting should have naturally led 
the yearly meetings into a real union with legislative 
authority, convening triennially or even biennially, 
the best attainable result was the Five-Years Meet- 
ing, with a compound name, the Constitution and 
Discipline which hang somewhere between a fed- 
eration and a union. 

Let us see, the Five-Years Meeting has power to 
inaugurate and direct the departments of work and 
to establish new yearly meetings. But it has no 
legislative authority over either the one or the other, 
and the slightest amendment to the constitution is by 
referendum requiring at least five years. A board 
having in charge a great department of work, or even 
a yearly meeting, might be guilty of serious infrac- 
tions of faith or betrayals of trust without anyone 
authorized to call it to account. And if the boards 
themselves should always prove true, in any depart- 
ment of work may easily arise questions altogether 
too weighty for a small board to decide on behalf of 
a hundred thousand Friends. A wise provision in 
the constitution of every yearly meeting is the per- 
manent board with authority to act for the yearly 
meeting in the interim between annual sessions. But 
the Five-Years Meeting leaves its greatest affairs for 
a series of years in the hands of a few boards inde- 
pendent of one another. The faintest conception of 
principles of government in the Society of Friends, 
which are most like New Testament principles of 
church government, should cause us now to unite in 
an effort both to complete and to simplify the Form 
of Government of the American yearly meetings and 
of the Five-Years Meeting. , 

There is probably five-fold more love, forbearance, 
unity of spirit, in the Society of Friends than in 
any other section of Christ’s Church. But it is not 
of that soul-subduing sort which effects practical 
co-operation, doing all for the Kingdom’s sake. 
Evidently our unity of spirit is not Paul’s “unity of 
the Spirit,’ who will ever lead to practical forms 
of faith and of government for the edifying and 
unifying of the Church of Christ. Such a faith and 
unity of the Spirit would soon lift the disjointed 
yearly meetings above their spirit of fearfulness and 
constitute the Society of Friends a united power for 
God in the earth. It would make every member more 
efficient and courageous. 

An eminent Presbyterian pastor recently told the 
writer of a valuable elder in his church who was 
formerly a worthy Friend, but who once said: “T 
am no better man than when I was a Friend, but I 
am more useful.” Let us ponder why. Is it not 
chiefly due to indefiniteness of doctrine and imprac- 
tical forms of government and service ? 

Although the government of the Society of Friends 
is not properly presbyterian, it is presbyterial, and 
to my mind quite superior to the Presbyterian, while 
it naturally contains the two best presbyterian fea- 
tures, namely, official elders as spiritual guides of 
the congregation, and representative government. 
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One need only carefully examine the essential fea- 
tures of the constitution of any yearly meeting. I 
am conscious that few Friends have any interest in 
the subject until something goes wrong with them. 
Many more have little use for government at all. 
Nevertheless it is the sacred duty of a society of 
Christian churches to unite in such.a definite, simple 
constitution as will put every minister and elder at 
his best for the perfecting of all the saints unto the 
work of ministering; and among the Protestant de- 
nominations, which have all sought to adopt New 
Testament and republican features, the writer be- 
lieves the Friends have discovered the best adapted 
to their apostolic faith and the priesthood of believers. 


(To be continued.) 


Missionary Department 


An Evangelistic Tour in Mexico 
BY RAYMOND S. HOLDING. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


A Tiger Hunter. 

Just before arriving at this colony we met two 
young Mexicans who were coming m from a hunt. 
They told us of some tigers they had recently killed, 
and of two that they had captured and had in a cage 
at their home only about three miles distant. We 


desired very much to see the animals and to hear the | 


‘story of their capture. To me such a man as this 
hunter is a modern Daniel. This man, Pablo Luna 
(interpreted Paul Moon), is ex-captain of the Mexi- 
can army, now a hunter who has acquired fame for 
his daring deeds and skill, as the following story 
shows. A neighboring ranchman had come to him 
telling of a number of cattle that had recently been 
found dead on his ranch, and that it was thought to 
be a family of tigers that were doing the work. Our 
_ friend Luna repaired immediately to the scene, taking 
his famous dogs with him. These faithful creatures, 
with almost unerring instinct, at once announced to 
their owner that big game was ahead. So, armed 
with a good gun, knife; torch and some corn cakes, 
the man, with one of his boys, started up the Sierra 
Madre Mountains in quest of the tigers. The dogs 
led silently up the mountains, through the thick 
growth of trees and shrubbery, around huge rocks, 
on and on, until they came to the mouth of a cave, 
where they paused and, with an occasional bark, 
announced to the master the presence of the foe. 
Lighting his torch, he began to explore the cave. 
After passing several large openings, there was a 
series of small rooms, then only a small opening that 
admitted him in a crawling position. Having entered 
about a hundred feet, he found himself face to face 
with an enormous tiger, with two undersized. ones 
near by. With careful aim the larger one was killed, 
leaving the two half-grown ones, which the hunter 
had resolved to take alive. This he did in the follow- 
ing manner: When he extended his hat toward 
them they would rush at it, tearing it and then 
retreating a short distance. By repeating this proc- 


ess, one of the tigers was finally decoyed into a 
noose sufficiently strong to hold her. The father 
drew up on the rope, and at the first opportunity the 
boy seized the tiger’s tail, whereupon she was wound 
up in the rope, put in a gunny sack, carried to the 
house and placed in a strong cage. Then the man 
and boy returned to the cave, where they had im- 
prisoned the other one by stopping the small entrance 
near the nest. This last one proved to be the fiercest, 
as it was the male and a little larger than its sister. 
After battling with this one two days and nights, he 
was at last captured without having received a single 
wound from the weapons of the hunter. - When I 
saw the two fierce tigers in the cage, and when they 
sprang at me with a cruel growl and with mouths 
wide open, I could not but look at the old hunter 
and feel the profoundest respect and admiration for 
him. They had been captured just a week. I bor- 
rowed a camera at the American colony and tried 
to get a picture of them and of their captor, but do 
not yet know how it will turn out. Leaning up 
against the side of the house was to be seen the hide 
of the mother tiger, measuring nearly six feet in 
length. 

It is gratifying to know that this family has come 
well under the influence of the Gospel. One of the 
sons of this old hunter was one of the worst criminals 
in that part of the country before his conversion. 
He now has in his possession receipts from the Govy- 
ernment showing that he had paid over two hundred 
dollars in fines for drunkenness and fighting, even 
having been imprisoned for killing one of his 
enemies. He is now a trusted employee on the indus- 
trial farm at C. Victoria, and shows genuine signs 
of a true conversion. 


In the Wake of Rebellion. 


Let us return to the narration of the trip. Before 
leaving Camacho we discovered that my horse had 
lost both his front shoes and that his hoofs were so 
softened from traveling through mud and water that 
he could scarcely climb the rocky mountain that lay 
ahead of us. All we could find were some horse shoe 
nails. These were important, so we secured them 
and took them with us, hoping to find the shoes at 
some of the other places. After climbing up ‘the 
stony mountain trail nearly all the forenoon we 
arrived at our next objective point, Gomez Farias. 
We had been traveling for a month or more. We 
were almost too tired to enjoy the beautiful view of 
the broad expanse of prairie land that lay far below 
us. A beautiful river that bursts forth from the foot 
of the mountain, though silent to the ear and tranquil 
to the eye, wound its way back and forth through the 
fields, imparting life and beauty to the territory along 
its banks. We went on, and were ere we knew it 
entering the one long street that passes through the 
village of Gomez Farias. Here we found the native 
worker, Don Julio Gea, who for three years has 
labored for the upbuilding of Christ?s Kingdom in 
this mountain fastness. This old man, past eighty- 
two years of age, wearing a flowing white beard of 
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patriarchal dimensions, had many things to tell of 
the work and of the trying experiences through which 
he and his family had passed during the recent 
political uprising, of some of which I shall make brief 
mention. The political strife had so disconcerted 
their efforts and scattered the band of believers that 


Don Julio soon made known his desire to leave the | 


place. He told us how the rebels had entered the 
- town, robbed and looted, as well as having killed some 
of the citizens. The contention was really a political 
feud that had sprung up as a result of the recent 
election. Such persons as would not join the “des- 
contentos” had to flee to the mountains. So when 
we arrived about one-half of the town was deserted. 
Don Julio was the only man that remained in the 
village who had not joined the rebels. He, with his 
family, hid away in the kitchen, where several fami- 
~lies had joined them, hoping to find protection. He 
told me that he spent most of his time in prayer, 
and that while he was praying they called upon him 
and, pointing a rifle at him, told him to come out 
and give account. As Don Julio has somg notions 
of simple medical treatment, it was agreed that if 
he would treat one of their wounded that they would 
spare his life. The wounded man had been shot 
through the upper part of the diaphragm. The 
wound was treated as well as conditions allowed, and 
Don Julio returned to his frightened flock and was 
not again molested. Other persons of the congrega- 
tion told us some of the sad experiences through which 
they had passed. We visited many families, and 
were privileged to offer words of advice and con- 
solation to many of them. We found the family of 
one of the men that we had seen in the prison at 
Xicotencle, and, were able to tell the wife that we 
felt sure that her husband would soon be free and 
able to join her. We held a number of religious 
services with increasing interest and attendance. 
Though it rained almost daily, the meetings were 
a source of inspiration to us and evidently an encour- 
agement to the scattered flock. Our friend Don Julio 
became reconciled and resolved to stay by the work. 
The members whom we could gather together prom- 
ised to rally to his support. Funds for the repairs 
of the buildings were pledged by some of the more 
faithful of the members. Some of the misconcep- 
tions regarding one another were removed and a 
degree of harmony brought about . We enjoyed the 
satisfaction of seeing them all together in prayer, 
asking God to restore them to Christian fellowship. 
Many other items relative to the work at this place 
would be of interest, but I must not dwell on it 
longer. 

The continued rains, resulting in swollen streams 
and impassable roads, obliged us to bring our cam- 
paign to a close, so we prepared for the return trip 
to C. Victoria. We were reminded of the fact that 
the horse could not travel further without the two 
missing shoes, so, after scouring the entire village, 
we found two odd shoes and, between us, adjusted 
them to his feet. We exchanged fraternal good-byes, 
with tears in our eyes, and started on our journey 


of about fifty miles to the railroad. The roads were 
the worst we had experienced in all the campaign. 
One river had to be crossed in a canoe while the 
horses swam. They both failed to get out on the far 
bank and returned to the starting place, and, because 
of the long swim without a rest, were on the point 
of being drowned. The boatman returned and, after 
resting them, brought them successfully to the shore, 
where we awaited him. Realizing that we could not 
get the horses back to C. Victoria over the road which 
we had come, we decided to leave them in trustworthy 
hands in Xicotencle and return to the railroad in a 
hack and thence to Victoria.. From 5 o’clock in 
the morning we traveled through mud, the hack going 
in to the axle at times. One long marshy place 
bears the name of “Sal si Puede” (get out if you 
can), and we did get out, though that was all. It 
brought to my mind some of the experiences of Peter 
Cartwright, of which I had read when I was a 
snubbed book agent and was “snowed in” out ins 
Illinois. At last we were at the station, and the 
train soon hove in sight. It sounded good, for we 
had not seen a train nor heard a steam whistle for 
over a month. I wore a six weeks’ beard on my 
face, and we were both toasted to a mahogany brown. 
I had aged ten years in appearance, so I .was told. 
I had been unable to get my mail, and had had only 
two letters from Mrs. Holding and the little ones, 
so, being anxious to get home, and seeing that we 
would not be able to do the rest of the campaign on 
account of the rains, I returned home, by way of 
the port of Tampico, on the Gulf. One of the large 
rivers that empties into the Gulf near the city was 
out of its banks, and a portion of the city that is 
quite low was under water, and people were seeking 
higher ground. It was uncomfortably hot, and the 
mosquitoes were swarming, so I started home on 
the first train. 

Resuming briefly, I find that we were out a little 
over five weeks, traveled about 350 miles, spent $11 
gold each (the most of which was for horse feed), 
held an average of one meeting a day. 


Present Condition of the Field. 


What is the present condition of the field visited ? 
I would say, briefly, the spirituality, if there is any, 
and the religious life are at a low ebb. The long 
periods that have passed between the visits of workers 
and missionaries, the distracting influences of the 
general unrest that prevails, have tended to weaken 
the faith of the scattered flocks that have been so 
long without a pastor. It seems that nothing short 
of thoroughly equipped, truly consecrated workers 
will be able to resurrect and maintain the standard 
of Christian life that is to be desired. Workers of 
more or less efficiency and of moderate capabilities 
could do a great deal if there was some provision 
made for capable supervision. Small though intri- 
eate questions of doctrine and family frictions, ete., 
demand judicious handling. One chosen from among 
their own people, and almost on an equal with the 
rest, is considered by the generality as incompetent 
to administer to the spiritual needs. I am almost 
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convinced that this is true. We spoke previously of 
the young men that were in school from some of these 
villages, and of the future prospect that there might 
be in them. Some of them will, no doubt, be of 
inestimable value to the Church within a very few 
years. But I feel quite cetrain that those to whom 
one may expect to look for help are the boys that are 
at present receiving some help from the missions, even 
though it be a place to work whereby they may be 
able to pay for their education. Some of the homes 
of the boys that have plenty of this world’s goods do 
not look favorably on a life of such sacrifices as 
would be demanded of the true type of worker, 
though there is no reason why it could not be other- 
wise if the boys were to become thoroughly inter- 
ested in the uplifting of their own people. But it 
will be the exception, and not the rule. A good, 
strong worker that could spend all his time in this 
field visiting could build the work up as it should 
be, even though it be against the greatest odds. If 
there might be at least a good Christian day-school 
teacher at each place to keep up a Bible school at 
least, much would be accomplished towards paving 
the way for the visits of an itinerary worker who 


could visit these places, say, every two or three 
months. There seems to be a sort of widespread 
feeling among the people that they have been aban- 
doned, and though we sought to teach them that they 
should now work out their own salvation now that 
they have heard the Word and accepted Christ, their 
plea is as above stated—inability on the part of those 
who would do it, and the non-conformity of another 
portion of the people. The conditions under which 
I have visited the field have been abnormal, and if 
my diagnosis of the case should be discouraging it is 
no certain evidence that there is not a way to go at 
the problem before the Church. It is only a ques- 
tion of adopting the most expedient method. It is 
no use now to lament the fact that the Church did 
not foresee these problems and gather up young men 
to educate for the future needs of the work. The 
result has been that other denominations did it, and 
are now dropping their young pastors down in some 
of the outposts where Friends have done the pioneer 
work, gathering the harvest which they did not sow. 
Yet it would be sadder still if there were no one at 
all to gather the souls in, though it is hard on Friends 
as an organization. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


Pliny Fry, late of Garden Grove, Iowa, has accepted a call 
to pastoral work in the meeting at Linden, Iowa. 
* Ok Ox 


Albert J. Brown has been sick for three weeks with the 
typhoid fever. He seems to be doing well and it is hoped 
that his recovery will begin soon. 

er he 


Gurney Binford and family have returned from their mission 
field, Meto, Japan, to this country via England. While at the 
Woodbrooke Summer School Gurney Binford gave an address 
‘on “Religion in Japan.” He attended a meeting of the Friends 
Missionary Association at Philadelphia last week and called 
for a short time at THe AMERICAN FRIEND office while in the 
city. 

kK Oe Ox 

The Friends Academy, Fowler, Kan., opened the 9th inst. 
with good promise of a prosperous year. On Sixth-day even- 
ing, the 13th, the Academy Board and the Endeavorers gave 
the new students a formal reception. 

- The recent Bible School Rally Day was a success, both in 
attendance and results obtained. One. hundred souvenirs 
were given out. The young people’s class carried off the ban- 
ner for the largest collection and attendance. All the classes 
deserve mention, for all worked for the banner. 
abot te! 


New London Quarterly Meeting (Ind.) was held the 6th, 
“th and 8th inst. Reports from the departments of work 
showed a good degree of interest manifested. Morton C. 
Pearson, of Indianapolis; Lemuel and Rachel Middleton, of 
Friendswood, Texas, and Lyman G. Corand, of Wichita, Kan., 
were present. In the missionary conference, on First-day 
afternoon, Morton C. Pearson gave an inspiring address. Wil- 
liam J. Cleaver is now located as pastor of New London and 
Bethel Meetings and Friends are anticipating a prosperous 
year. 


Isaac Wilson, of Biglerville, Pa.; Sarah Matthews and 
Firman and Edith Mulford, of Washington, D. C., stopped at 
Harrisburg, homeward bound from the conference at Chau- 
tauqua on the 11th inst. An evening meeting of the Harris- 
burg group of Friends was held at the meeting room, 208 
Trustee Building, twenty-three persons being present. An 
unusually interesting program was provided, followed by an 
interesting reception to the visitors. 

The regular meetings at this place are increasing in at- 
tendance and interest. 

A te 


The following items are taken from The Friend (London) 
for the 6th inst.: . 


Isaac and Isabella G. Sharp started for Canada last Thurs- 
day. ‘They expect to arrive at Montreal on the 7th inst., and 
to go first to Toronto, where they will stay for some time 
with relatives. From September 18th, Isaac Sharp expects to 
attend Indiana Yearly Meeting at Richmond, and subsequently 
it is possible that he will attend Kansas Yearly Meeting. 
After attending the Five Years’ Meeting at Indianapolis, 
beginning October 15th, our friends expect to spend a few 
days in Philadelphia and New York, sailing from the latter 
city in November 2d. 

It is interesting to recall that the Salvation Army had its 
birth in the Friends’ burial ground in Whitechapel, for on 
this spot William Booth, then a persecuted and almost 
unknown evangelist, obtained permission to hold meetings 
in a tent. That tent was the first roof that ever sheltered 
the Salvation Army. The burial ground. is now let to the 
borough council and is used as a children’s recteation ground. 


et ee 
The Friends Meeting-House, Everett, Wash., was the scene 


of a very pleasant evening the 22d ult., when the Christian 
Endeavor Society gave an entertainment and recéption in 
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honor of Leslie Sickles and wife and Elmer Harndon and 
wife, missionaries who have recently returned from’ four 
years’ work among the Eskimos in Northern Alaska. The 
young people who expect to start for Newberg, Ore., to at- 
tend Pacific College were guests of the evening also. A very 
interesting program was rendered, the principal feature being 
a Missionary Dialogue in three acts. While it was very amus- 
ing, it brought out a pointed lesson showing the lack of 
knowledge and the indifference of the Home Church toward 
foreign missions. Music and recitations were also well ren- 
dered and enthusiastically received. An illuminated Indian 
club swinging, which was exceedingly beautiful, closed the 
program, after which ice cream and cake were served to about 
one hundred guests. 

Leslie Sickles and wife left the following morning for a 
visit with relatives in Michigan and expect to attend Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. 

Elmer Harndon and wife éxpect to remain at: home this 
year and assist in the work of the various congregations of 
Everett Monthly Meeting. 


ele k Wek 


In the death of Ellen Collins, whose obituary appears this 
week, New York Meeting has been deprived of one of its 
most loyal and useful members. It was just thirteen years 
ago that she applied for membership with New York Friends 
in the following words: 

“It seems fitting that one who has received so many bless- 
ings should avail herself of what appears to be the accepted 
method of confessing both her trust in the Lord Jesus Christ 
and her reverent wish to honor His Name. I, therefore, ask 
to be enrolled as a member of the Society of Friends, be- 
cause their views of the religious life seem to me nearest to 
the teachings of the Bible.” 


Her interest in the Meetings for Worship was manifested 
by her faithful attendance and hearty entrance into the spirit 
of the meeting; her very presence was felt to be a benediction. 

All through her long life she gave herself to the helping of 
others, and was liberal with her means when in her judg- 
ment aid was really needed. ‘The Women’s Central Relief 
Association, an auxiliary to the Sanitary Commission, was 
formed to endeavor to mitigate the evils attendant on the 
Civil War, and in this she worked from its foundation to the 
end. 

Then she engaged in the Freedmen’s Association, for which 
she labored for years. In these societies she was closely asso- 
ciated with Josephine Shaw Lowell. She was greatly inter- 
ested in the welfare of the colored people, especially in the 
South, and contributed liberally to a number of schools in 
the interest of education. She was at one time an efficient 
inspector of our public schools. 

Her sympathies were strongly enlisted in the cause of For- 
eign Missions. Her generous contributions and kind words 
of encouragement on behalf of the work and workers dem- 
onstrated her recognition and appreciation of this great 
agency in the hands of the Lord for the advancement of His 
Kingdom. 

Among other efforts to help the condition-of the poor, was 
her purchase and lease of some forlorn tenements on the East 
Side, opening them to light and air, thus rendering them more 
comfortable and sanitary, and proving that under a better 
state they could be made to pay a fair return for the capital 
invested. She was among the first to engage in this philan- 
thropic work in New York City. 

She was endowed with extraordinary vigor of mind and 
practical common sense, and was ever keenly alive to what- 
ever would tend to promote civic righteousness, and was 
always a prominent and ardent advocate -of peace. 


Correspondence 


To THE Eprtor oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

As I have read the list of delegates to the Five-Years 
Meeting in a recent issue, a question comes to me with much 
force—the question of the representation of women Friends 
in this great business meeting. In the whole body, women 
are greatly in the minority; in few delegations do women 
form even one-third; in two instances the proportions are 
two out of nine; in one case five out of twenty-six; in 
another one out of seven; in still another one out of nine. 
(In the last instance I also note—but not to discuss it here— 
that all but one of the delegates are ministers. ) 

In raising this point I have no wish to raise the question 


of women’s rights; that was never a question for Quakers, and | 


is no longer a question in politics. I wish rather to emphasize 
the privileges and duties of women as Friends see them. 

I believe none will dispute that women are disposed to 
contribute their share to the work of the Society; and I am 
aware that women will probably be present at the Five-Years 
Meeting in larger force than is indicated by. the figures I 
have quoted. But I fear that these figures do represent 
pretty faithfully the part that women take in the “business” 
of the Society from their “home” meetings up. If so, is 
this a condition to be desired, or to be accepted? Not so 
many years ago women were forced to take part in business 
through the separate women’s meetings, though their part 
may sometimes have been perfunctory. The change to joint 
meetings was certainly not designed to lessen the activity 
of women in business, but rather to stimulate both men and 
women by obviating delay and by fusing their interest in 
common discussion. Much has been gained, no doubt, in the 
joint meeting; but has all been gained that should be gained, 
and has, perhaps, something been lost? I note with interest 
that one yearly meeting this year has inaugurated certain 
special meetings for women and for men. But the question 
I would raise is: Do women Friends, with all their varied 
and effective activity, take their full place in helping to settle 
matters of moment—small and large—in the business meet- 
ings? ‘To fall short in this respect is certainly to fall short 
in respect to an ancient “testimony” of Friends which is now 
gaining acceptance everywhere as women come forward to 
take a potent part in all that makes for the betterment of 
the human race. In a day when many other denominations 


are encouraging their women members to wider activity and - 


greater responsibility, when even political parties are begin- 
ning to welcome women advisers, as well as women voters, 
shall the Friends of America suffer even an apparent mini- 
mizing of the influence of women? Shall they not aim to 
secure both the numerical index of equal interest and the 
efficient participation of both men and women in all their 
councils? ‘ 
Mary GrovE CHAWNER.. 
Ada, S: D. 


Born 


Eiitiort—To Edward E. and Clementine Elliott, Muncie, 
Ind., Eighth month 31, 1912, a son, William Colman. 


Bird 
Corzins.—At her home in New York City, Seventh month 
8, 1912, Ellen Collins, in her eighty-fourth year. The de- 
ceased was a valued member of New York Monthly Meeting. 
Girrorp.—At West Falmouth, Eighth month 24, 1912, Hul- 
dah Gifford, widow of Arnold Gifford, in her ninety-third 


year. A member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting of Friends. . 
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Neto Publications. 


THe INTERNATIONAL Briste Dicrionary, 
edited by F. N. Peloubet, assisted by 
Alice D. Adams; 812 pages, 500 illus- 
trations, 14 maps. Publishers, The 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price $2.40 net. 

This dictionary excels in two particu- 
lars: First, in its system of pronuncia- 
tion of all proper names, and, second, in 
its illustrations, about 200 of which are 
half-tones made from photographs. It 
is well designed for the convenience of 
Bible readers and Bible school teachers, 
treating at it does every subject of 
interest to them. i 
characters and themes receive extended 
treatment; and where well-defined dif- 
ferences exist among Christian scholars, 
their opinions are given without elabora- 
tion or discussion. The general tone of 
the work is conservative, and it will 
doubtless fill a keenly felt need in 
hundreds of Christian households. 

*x * x 


Tue CHURCH AND Society, by R. Fulton 
Cutting. Publishers, The Macmillan 
Co., New York. Price $1.25 net. 
This volume is by Dr. Cutting, head 

of the New York Association for Im- 

proying the Condition of the Poor. The 

several chapters were delivered as the 

Keneday lectures before the New York 


~ School of Philanthropy last year. The 


main thesis of the work is. that the 
Church should be the center of present- 


— 


RIGHT HOME. 


DOCTOR RECOMMENDS POSTUM FROM PER- 
SONAL TEST. 


No one is better able to realize the 
injurious action of caffeine—the drug in 
coffee—on the heart than the doctor. 
‘Tea is just as harmful as coffee because 
it, too, contains the drug caffeine. 

When the doctor himself has been re- 
lieved by simply leaving off coffee and 
using Postum, he can refer with full 
conviction to his own case. 

A Mo. physician prescribes Postum 
for many of his patients because he was 
benefited by it. He says: 

“T wish to add my testimony in regard 
to that excellent preparation—Postum. 


I have had functional or nervous heart. 


trouble for over 15 years, and a part of 
the time was unable to attend to my 
business. 

“T was a moderate user of coffee, and 
did not think drinking it hurt me. But 
on stopping it and using Postum in- 
stead, my heart has got all right, and I 
ascribe it to the change from coffee to 
Postum. 

“T am prescribing it now in cases of 
sickness, especially when coffee does not 
agree, or affects the heart, nerves or 
stomach. 

“When made right, it has a much bet- 
ter flavour than coffee, and is a vital 
sustainer of the system. I shall continue 
to recommend it to our people, and I 
have my own case to refer to.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,’ in pkgs. “There’s a 


_Teason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


The principal Bible - 


day social institutions of which she 
(the Church) is historically the mother, 
though at present somewhat estranged. 
For instance, our educational institu- 
tions are an outgrowth of Christianity; 
even our public schools trace their origin 
back to the Church. Now, it is the busi- 
ness of the Church not to control or 
assume the rseponsibility of conducting 
the public schools, but to keep in sym- 
pathetic touch with them as a parent 
would «with grown-up children, and, 
through intelligent co-operation with 
officers and teachers, make them what 
they should be—positive moral and re- 
ligious forces as well as educational 
centers. This sane, sympathetic rela- 
tionship and _ brotherly co-operation 
should exist, so Dr. Cutting asserts, 
between the Church and all the social 
activities of the community. The sub- 
jects of his lectures are: “The Church 
and Civilization,” “The Church and the 


Public School,’ “The Church and the | 


Police,” “The Church and Public 
Health,”. “The Church and the Chil- 
dren” and “Public Opinion and the 
Church.” 

x Ok x 
A New COoNScIENCE AND AN ANCIENT 

Evi, by Jane Addams. Publishers; 

The Macmillan.Co., New York. Price 

$1.00 net. 

Jane Addams approaches this delicate 
yet vital subject from its most hopeful 
side. The picture presented, though at- 
tractive, is mellowed by sympathy born 
of intimate knowledge both of the evil 
and the forces working for its ameliora- 
tion. Jane Addams finds a “New Con- 
science” in “Recent Legal Enactments” 
in the “Amelioration of Economic Con- 
ditions” in the “Moral Education and 
Legal Protection of Children,” in 
“Philanthropic Rescue and Prevention” 
and in “Increased Social Control.” This 
last section appeals most strongly to the 
general reader, since it reviews the vari- 
ous movements which are contributing 
to the suppression and elimination of 
social vice. Among these forces the 
author discusses at some length the 
movements for the betterment of public 
health, for the establishment of tem- 
perance, for the promotion of equal 
suffrage, for the hastening of peace 
and arbitration and for international 
socialism. 

+ es 
ELEMENTS OF SocIALIsM, by John Spargo 
and George L. Arner. Publishers, The 

Macmillan Company, New York. 

Price $1.50 net. 

This is the best text-book on socialism 
that has come to our notice. It is well 
arranged for reference, with chapters 
and sub-topics plainly indicated. Each 
proposition is interestingly and concisely 
treated, and at the close of each chapter 
a short summary, suggestive questions 


. and a bibliography are given. The most 


commendable feature of the work is its 
spirit of moderation and open-minded- 
ness. ‘The authors, while setting forth 
the principles of a new social order, are 
careful to avoid undue reflection on 
present social institutions and current 
economic ideas. 
* Ok * 


SocraLisM IN THEORY AND PrRacrice, by 
Morris Hillquit. Publishers, The 
Macmillan Co., New York. Price 
$1.50 net. 

Part I of this work is an attempt to 
show how the application of the ideals 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


WANTED—A middle aged women for general 
house work in a small family of Friends near 
Philadelphia. Moderate wages and a good 
po home if satisfactory. -Address, 

HE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


WANTED-By middle aged lady of good 
family, position with refined family as useful 
companion to lady or mother’s helper; a neat 
sewer; references exchanged. Address, Lock 
Box 381, Alexandria, Va. 


PHONE CONNECTIONS 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 

HERMAN NEWMAN, 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 


of socialism would affect present insti- 
tutions. Thus “Socialism and Ethics,” 
“Socialism and Law,” “Socialism and 
the State’ and kindred topics are dis- 
cussed. 

Part tl defineshie relation between 
socialism and industrial, political and 
social reforms. Such reforms are recog- 
nized sometimes as attempts to bolster 
antiquated institutions, and sometimes as 
aids towards socialism, but on the whole 
are inadequate. 

The tone of the work is positive— 
sometimes extreme—and the frequent 
use of doubtful premises as established 
facts often destroys the force of the 
argument for a Gentile reader. 


Notire. 


INVITATION TO ATTEND FIVE YEARS’ MEET- 
ING, 

Minute 120 of the Minutes and Pro- 
ceedings of the Five Years’ Meeting of 
1907: 
“The Committee on Arrangements are 
instructed to invite such Friends of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, as may 
desire to attend our next meeting.” 

Tn conformity with the instructions of 
the above Minute, the Committee on 
Arrangements of the Five Years’ Meet- 
ing to be held at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
commencing Tenth month 15, I912, 
desire to inform Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting who desire to attend the 
sessions of the Five Years’ Meeting for 
1912, that they will be welcome. 

Committee on Arrangements, 
James Woop, Chairman, 
Ninth month 12, 1912. 


William R. George, the founder of 
the Wm. R. George, Jr,, Republic, has 
decided to retire from active participa- 
tion in that work. 
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Friends Sabbath School 
— LITERATURE 


HE FRIENDS Sabbath School Lit- 
erature.consists of six different 
publications. Each of these pub- 

lications supplies a specific demand 
and hence has a mission of its own. 
They were created in answer to a 
special need. They are most admir- 
ably adapted to our Sabbath School 
work, and should be taken by all our 
schools. 


THE TEACHER’S QUARTERLY. 


First comes the Teacher’s Quarterly, em- 
bracing the Sabbath School Lessons for 
one quarter, together with a special edi- 
torial department filled with just such 
instructions as may be most needed. It 
should be taken by many of the older 
scholars. It costs only 30 cents per year, 
and in clubs for Sabbath Schools, 714 cents 
per quarter. When forty to one hundred 
copies are taken, the price is 6% cents per 
copy. When over one hundred copies are 
taken, the price is 6 cents per copy. 


THE ADVANCED QUARTERLY. 


This contains a full quarter of Sabbath 
School lessons, thirteen in number, thought- 
fully prepared giving two pages to each les- 
son, bringing out the vital parts thereof. 
It costs much time and labor to prepare 
it, and is designed for our young people. 
It is equal to any publication of its kind 
by other denominational publishing houses. 
The price is 20 cents per year, or in clubs 
to Sabbath Schools, 384 cents per quarter. 


THE INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY. 


This publication contains the same lessons 
as the Advance uarterly, just above 
described, but the preparation is more 
simplified so as to bring the lessons down to 
the more easy comprehension of younger 
scholars, and should be in the hands of 
scholars from nine to fourteen years of 
age, or those attending the fourth to 
eighth grades in the public schools. The 
price is 15 cents per year, 3 cents per 
quarter. 


FRIENDS LESSON SHEET. 


This sheet contains the same matter as 
the Advanced Quarterly, and is published 
for the use of visitors and irregular scholars, 
and should be given after the Quarterlies 
have been exhausted, lost or mislaid. Noth- 
ing else could well take its place. Each 
school should take a few of them for use 
as mentioned above. Price, 10 cents a year, 
or 2% cents per quarter. 


THE CHILD’S LESSON LEAF. 


This little four-page paper consists of 
the Sabbath School lessons told in a simple 
way and easy to understand, and questions 
and answers on the lessons. It also contains 
pictures and easy reading for the mother 
to entertain the little ones. It is designed 
for the Primary and Infant departments. 
The price is 20 cents per year or 5 cents 
per quarter. 


THE YOUTH’S FRIEND. 


This paper consists of eight pages weekly 
and is free from all objectionable reading 
and well illustrated. It is just suited to the 
great army of boys and girls of all classes. 
The circulation of this paper is too small. 
Every school should take enough copies to 
place one in every home where there are 
children or young people, for it will be 
appreciated. Price only 50 cents per year. 
To Sabbath Schools in clubs sent to one 
address, only 40 cents per year. 


Samples of all periodicals will be sent 
free of charge. 


Address 


P. W. RAIDABAUGH 
PLAINFIELD, IND. 
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THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


With the 


Largest 


and 


Crop 


Best 


Canada has ever had, land is advancing very rapidly; 960 acres were 
sold last week near the Friends church building, Swarthmore, Saskat- 
chewan, to Americans for $27,200. We still have a few farms listed at 
$25 per acre, $1000 cash, balance $1000 each year. Swarthmore is centrally 
located between Sasketoon and Edmunton, and is near three different 


railroads running from Winnipeg to Edmunton. 


Swarthmore is nearer 


more towns on different railroads than any other point in Saskatchewan or 


Alberta, giving us the best of markets. 
but in a thickly settled community. 


We are no longer on the frontier, 
Send for my descriptive pamphlet 


answering twenty questions of interest regarding Swarthmore Friends 


colony. 


Address all Communications to 


ERNEST HOWARD, Swarthmore, Sask., Canada 


William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 


he ite TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 


MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 


Beit TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


M I G fe I N E R Y; specially solicited 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


Custom of Friends - 


COMMERCIAL 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOAHS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting investors 5 per cent, to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fiuctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without charge for our services to investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


ON IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFES? 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our.customers {oy 
We collect and remit interest wherever 
investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 
_ TOWA. FALLS, IOWA. 


forty years. 


The Provident Life « Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, | 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upward 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


. OFZTICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres. and 
Asst. Trust Officer. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 


SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

J. THOMAS MOORE, Mer. Insurance Dept. 
WILLIAM C. CRAIGE, Title Officer 

JOHN WAY, Assistant Treasurer 

J. SMITH HART, Insurance Supervisor 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

WILLIAM LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, JR. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 


MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 
HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L. RUE 

GEORGEK WOOD 
CHARLES H. HARDING 
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Dhe International Bible School Peason 


oe 


THIRD QUARTER, LESSON IT. 


TENTH MONTH I, IQI2. 


JESUS WALKING ON THE SEA. 
Mark 6: 45-56. 
Gotpen Text.—Straightway Jesus spake unto them, saying, 
Be of good cheer; it is I; be not afraid. Matt. 14: 27. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Ninth month 30th. Jesus walking on the sea. 


Mark 6: 45-56. 
Third-day. 
Fourth-day. 


Peter walking on the sea, Matt. 14: 22-33. 
Jesus forbidding anxiety. 


Luke 12:. 22-32 


Fifth-day. Power of Jesus over wind and wave. Matt. 23-27. 


Sixth-day. 

Seventh-day. 

First-day. 
25-33. 


Time.—Spring, A. D. 20. 


Place—Northeastern part of the Sea | 


of Galilee, and the land of Genneseret, 
on the northwestern shore of the sea. 


Parallel Passages.—Matthew 14: 22- 

6; John 6: 15-21. 

The incident of Jesus walking on the 
sea is interesting because it is one of the 
very few incidents of the other Gospels 
which is recorded in John. It is not 
related in Luke. 


Jesus had fed the multitudes. John 
tells us that so great was the enthusiasm 
of the people that they sought to make 
Jesus a king, for it is evident that they 
thought He might be the Messiah for 
whom they had longed. This was one 


of the temptations on the mount pre- | 


sented in a manner which must have 
been difficult to resist. This is shown 
by the determination of Jesus to get into 
a quiet place where He could be alone 
with God and renew His strength. 


That it was ‘no easy thing to go appears | 
from the statement, “He constrained His | 


disciples.” Possibly there was a double 
motive influencing the disciples,—un- 
willingness to leave Him alone, and 
unwillingness that He should reject the 
opportunity to be a king. 

45: Boat.” R: Vi, The. craft on. the 


sea would not be called ships now. “To | 


go before him.” JR: V. 

46. “To pray.” ‘The necessity which 
our Lord felt for prayer and meditation 
is clearly shown in the Gospel narratives 
and should be very teaching to Chris- 
tians. 


47. A graphic touch of description. | 


48. “Seeing them distressed in row- 
ing.” R. V. The storms on the Sea of 
Galilee are often very severe. Matthew 
says they were “in the midst of the sea.” 
“Fourth watch.” Between 3 to 6 A. M. 
“Would have passed by them.” Why? 
“Apparently in order that they might 
see Him in the dim light and have the 
opportunity to recognize Him! It was 
a test of their faith also. 

400 hatt was an apparition.” The 

old translation, “a spirit,” is ambiguous. 
They actually saw something—a ‘host, 
a spectre. 

50. ‘Inev were frightened and troub- 
led. They did not at first recognize 
Him, and their faith did not stand the 
test. They did not think of the possi- 
bility of His personal aid, or of His 
compassion. “He straightway spoke 
with them.” R. V. “The assuring word 
was spoken without delay. The voice 
was recognized, though the figure was 


Bondage to fear. 
The soul’s confidence. Psa. 27: 1-6. 
Jesus exhorts to spiritual adventure. Luke 14: 


_ different. 


Rom. 8: 10-17. 


not, and the terror of the disciples was 
relieved.” 

51. The account in John is slightly 
The narrative in Mark is 
so graphic that it bears the evidence of 
having been the account of one who had 
heard an eye-witness tell the story. 
Matthew relates the incident of Peter 
trying to walk on the water and his 
failure. “The wind ceased.” “Sore 
amazed.” Astonished beyond measure, 

52. “For they understood not con- 
cerning the loaves, but their heart was 
hardened.” R. V. The miracle of the 
loaves, it would seem, should have 


| opened their hearts to understand this 


miracle, but it did not. For some reason 
they were not in such state of mind as to 
receive the right impression. One may 
know the history of Jesus Christ accu- 
rately and yet never have really under- 
stood Him, or recognized or experienced 
His power. “Knowledge may be math- 
ematically correct, and yet not be under- 
standing.” 

Sey eT hey came to land unto Genne- 
seret.”” R. V. The reading is not certain. 
The rendering of. the Revised Version 
implies that ‘they were driven out of 
their course, which was very probable. 
“Moored.” R. V. The only time this 
word is used in the Bible. 

54-56. Jesus was recognized and the 


| whole countryside resorted to Him for 


help. “The whole paragraph gives a 
vivid picture of the rapidity with which 
the news of the coming of Jesus spread, 
and the eagerness with which He was 
welcomed.” 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH 6, IQ12. 


THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. 
eo HLUMITILYS 


Luke 18: 9-17. 
(Consecration Meeting). 


| READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING NINTH 


MONTH 30TH. 


II—The one example. II Cor. 8: 9. 
IIJ—Promise to the humble. Jas. 4:6-10. 
IV—A pattern. Matt. 11: 25-30. 

V—Humility’s reward. I) Pet.'5%.5-11. 
VI—Humility’s hesitancy. Jer. I: 4-10. 
Menara te feat of experience. Luke 15: 

18-21 


What gains come from humility? 
How can we attain humility in spite 
of our successes? 


How will humility show itself in our 
relation toward others? 
POINTERS. 


If pride be your begetting sin, think » 


of the revelation of God in Jesus Christ 
—compare your manhood with His. 
* Kx 


The snare in self-abasement is its ten- 
dency to engender pride—when humility 
is self imposed, the success of our efforts 
carries with it an element of defeat. 

: ri ac, ee, 

Christian humility is not self-imposed, 
it is the outgrowth of a wide and ever 
expanding spiritual horizon—nothing is 
more humbling than a vison of the 
importance of moral obligation, the 
beauty of holiness, the boundlessness of 
God’s love. 

QUOTATIONS. 


The dear Lord’s best interpreters are 
humble human souls.—lWhittier. 
* * * 


Better be small and shine than be great 
and cast a shadow.—Brown. 
*K Kk XK 


What God wants is men great enough 
to be small enough to be used.—H. W. 
Webb-Peploe. 


x OK Ok 


Sense shines with double lustre when 
it is set in humility. An able and yet 
humble man is a jewel worth a king- 
dom.—Penn. 


True humility is like the violet; it 
grows low to the ground; hangs its head 
downward, and hides itself with its own 
leaves.—Bernard. 


* K 


The-true way to be humble is not to 
stoop till you are smaller than yourself. 
but to stand at your real height against 
some higher nature that shall show you 
what the real smallness of your greatest 
greatness is.—P/ullips Brooks. 


The simpler our hearts, the easier it is 
for us to believe. The difficulties in the 
way of belief are not in God or in the 
character of belief, but in our own self- 
confusings and perplexings. Children 
believe on their parents. All nature is 
held together and borne onward by the 
simplicity of its fidelity. Only man be- 
clouds his own mind, entangles his own 
soul, and, shutting his eyes, says: “I 
cannot see.”’—Robert E. Speer, in S. S. 
Times. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


WANTED~—A middle aged woman for general 
house work in a small family of Friends near 
Philadelphia. Moderate wages and a good 
permanent home if satisfactory. Address 

Tue Amprican FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street, Phila. 
delphia, Pa. 


WANTED-—By middle aged lady of good 
family, position with refined family as useful 
companion to lady or mother’s helper; a neat 
sewer; references exchanged. Address, Lock 
Box 381, Alexandria, Va. 


{ Friends 
MILLINERY Specially solicited 
M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


Slips wii: al 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 


Vou, SK 


World is in the Making 
Editorial Letter. 

There are many parts of our world still in the 
making, but there are certainly not many parts of 
it being made so fast as the great province of Alberta, 
which is more than twice as large in area as Great 
Britain and Ireland—to be exact, 162,755,200 acres. 

We saw at Edmonton, the capital of Alberta, the 
old wooden fort and trading-post of the Hudson Bay 
Company, which fifty years ago was the only white 
man’s building in the province; and we met in the 
same city a lady who traveled with her husband from 
Winnipeg to Edmonton in an ox-cart somewhat less 
than forty years ago, and after eight weeks’ journey 
found four white persons in this outpost at the end 
of the world in that direction. For many years 
Edmonton remained a small settlement, remote from 
railroads and slowly developing with the progress of 
the Northwest, until gold was discovered in the 
Klondike, when it became the outfitting center for 
the overland journey to the gold fields. During the 


Where the 


- Jast six years it has fairly leaped into greatness as a 


city. Three transcontinental railways have come 
to it. The impressive Provincial Parliament Build- 
ings have just been erected there at a cost of a million 
and a quarter dollars. A great university is develop- 
ing on the opposite bank of the beautiful Saskatche- 
wan River. Modern school buildings equipped with 
thoroughly up-to-date furnishings and laboratories, 
substantial churches which are actually filled with 
worshipers, and solid stone blocks for banks, stores 
and warehouses make the city look like any pros- 
perous hundred-year-old town. Its present popula- 
tion is about fifty thousand persons, but that count 
is only for today. It will soon be doubled and then 
trebled, and nobody can guess where the growth will 
take it! 

The first impression one gets in these new towns— 
like Edmonton or Calgary, which is the commercial 
metropolis of Alberta—is that everybody has gone 
stark mad over land speculation. When a city is 
springing into being “while you wait,” and is pushing 
out over the prairie much faster than roads can be 
built for the new houses, it is evident that land values 
are on a constant jump. A vacant lot today may see 
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an impressive building under way tomorrow; a strip 
of worthless sagebrush may bring ten thousand dol- 
lars next week. Everybody that can invest owns 
some of this potential land and is watching eagerly 
to see it mount in value. One man told us that his 
stenographer made more money last year through her 
land ventures than the salary of the Premier of the 
Province! At almost every street corner speculative 
bait was dangled in front of us in most attractive 
forms. New towns, hundreds of miles beyond 
Edmonton, are already plotted out as the railroad 
moyes on and opens up unused territory and lots 
are being sold to venturous investers. Servant girls, 
newsboys, bootblacks, college professors, 
teachers—everybody who can save any money—are 
declaring their faith in some new unbuilt city in the 
Peace River Valley, or at Athabasca Landing, or 
far up on the shores of Hudson Bay. Where many 
fortunes are made there are sure to be many lost, 
and the onlooker watching this rush for the sudden 
increment of land values in cities born over night is 
impressed also with the tragedies and losses that 
lie along the path to fortunes. 

When we turn from cities to farms there is again 
a double-sided story of amazing success on the one 
hand and of pitiable struggle with difficulties on the 
other hand.’ So new is this world we are now dis- 
cussing that less than 3 per cent. of the soil of 
Alberta is so far under cultivation, but immigrants 
are flocking in in unbroken streams from all the 
farming countries of the world, and it is already a 
babel of languages. At first those who came to 
conquer this unused soil, which only the buffalo and 
Indian had traversed, contented themselves with 
producing a wheat crop. In fact, farming for them 
consisted in mining for wheat. All this is rapidly 
changing, and the stress is now put on mixed farm- 
The Department of Agriculture is bending all 


school 


Ing. 


its energies—and it is very energetic—to teaching 
these new farmers, who have come from the ends of 
the earth, to do scientific farming. It has taken 
Denmark for its model, which through the work of 
its twenty-six agricultural colleges has become the 
best farming nation of the world. 


Government of Alberta already has seven experi- 
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mental farms where the farmers can study in opera- 
tion the very latest and most successful methods of 
farming. These experimental farms are proving that 
irrigation is not needed where the annual rainfall 
Dry- 
farming, applied with intelligence, is, these experts 
believe, both cheaper and better for most crops than 


amounts even to a total of fourteen inches. 


irrigation-farming, and they have shown that, even 
through the cold winters of this Northwest land, 
cattle can be kept out of doors unhoused, can be made 
to gain three hundred pounds a head during the 
winter, and that thus a farmer can get a larger 
profit by feeding his grain than by shipping it to 
the grain ports of the world. 

One of the three great transcontinental railways 
of Canada, the Canadian Northern, under the direc- 
tion of a famous old pioneer, Hugh Sutherland, 
proposes to open an entirely new grain and cattle 
route to the old world. It is building a road north 
to the shores of Hudson Bay, and is planning for a 
steamship line from its railway terminus to Liver- 
pool. This, it is claimed, will bring Alberta nearer 
by a whole week to the markets of the old world than 
it now is through the ports of New York and Mont- 


real. As we listened to the man who has conceived 


this bold enterprise, and who years ago walked a 
thousand miles in the dead of winter on snowshoes 
from Edmonton to Winnipeg, we seemed to be hear- 
ing one of those old heroes of faith in the Eleventh 
of Hebrews, who were able to “see the invisible” 
and make it come real. 

I have hinted at hardship and tragedy on the farms. 
I shall not try to picture this darker side. The 
pioneer anywhere who undertakes to win an unused 
soil must face hardship and loneliness and must 
wait for his returns. In the rush to utilize great 
chances, many have come who do not know how to 
farm, many who have got land that has been pushed 
up to an absurd price by the wave of speculation and 
are struggling under the burden of mortgage, many 
who cannot afford cattle and farm machinery to start 


| with, many who are miles away from centers of 


civilization and comfort and who toil all summer 
and “just sit” all winter. JI cannot forget the homes 
of toil and struggle which I visited, the stories 
of privation which I heard, the heavy loads which 
I saw human souls like ours bearing. But, on the 
whole, this new world is full of hope and courage, 
and it is bound to be, some near day of the future, 
one of the garden regions of the earth and one of 


the strong arms of the British Empire. R. M. J. 


Current Events 


and Coniments 


Church Loyalty 


It is truly encouraging to find a yearly meeting 
manifesting an old-fashioned Quaker “concern” for 
its young people—a concern not alone for their piety, 
but for their loyalty to Quakerism and their interest 
and efficiency as members of the Society. 

Following is the initial paragraph from a news- 
paper account of Indiana Yearly Meeting this year: 

Discussion of methods by which young people 
may be encouraged to take up the work in the 

Friends Society took place this morning at the 

first day’s session of the ninety-second assembly 

of the Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends. It 
was the consensus of opinion of those who took 
occasion to speak upon this subject that the 
yearly meeting should do more to encourage 
young people in the work of the Friends Society. 

Year by year this question is becoming more acute, 
but, happily, Friends are waking up to the situation. 
They are beginning to realize that our message and 
mission as an independent branch of the Church is 
likely to be forgotten unless some systematic efforts 
are made to acquaint the young people with our 
history and literature and to bring them into active 
use both in our business meetings and in our meeting 
for worship. It is just this situation that has called 


into existence in various sections of the Country 
“Quaker Round Tables,” and it is in no small meas- 
ure responsible for the formation in North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting of the new Young People’s Union. 


& 
A Promising Course of Study 


Friends at Minneapolis have hit upon what 
promises to be a very inspiring and practical course 
for their Quakerism study class during the fall and 
winter. In connection with their evening monthly 
meetings for the next six months they will consider 
the reports of the Five-Years Meeting commissions, 
devote one evening to each report. A twenty-minute 
summary will be given by someone assigned, after 
which the subject will be opened for general dis- 
cussion. We believe if a similar plan should be 
adopted in meetings all over the country it would 
be a very potent factor in getting Friends face to 
face with some of the great problems that confront 
us as a Society. The opportunity is unique. Here- 
tofore our available literature has dealt largely with 
“what Quakerism has been,” but now we are to have 
placed within our reach a review of “what Quakerism 
is.’ Under the inspiration of such a study our 
vision of “what Quakerism may become” should 
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enlarge. Where meetings are so located that they 
can avail themselves of the services of some member 
of a commission, or, if not, at least a delegate to the 
Five-Years Meeting, it would naturally increase the 
interest. What a grand impetus would come to 
our work if during the coming winter a_ thou- 
sand local meetings would study the reports of these 
comniissions. 
NE oA * 

Archaeological Discoveries in Crete 

An archzeological expedition sent out by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to the island of Crete under 
the direction of Dr. Edith H. Hall has been rewarded 
with a number of valuable discoveries. The under- 
taking was planned to study the ancient kingdom of 
Minoa, which flourished two thousand years before 
Christ. 

Excavations were made half way up the side of a 
steep mountain in eastern Crete where the ruins of 
an ancient Minoan town were found. The tools, food 
and equipment for fifty men were carried to the spot 
by pack animals. After comparatively little labor 
the plan of the ancient place began to reveal itself. 
As the work went on, large quantities of beautiful 
painted pottery, swords, vessels and bronze ornaments 
and many other objects of archeeological interest came 
to light. Later in the season a number of tombs 
were unearthed, and these furnished some of the 
most valuable antiquities as well as the most reliable 
data for scientific purposes. Here were found Egyp- 
tian scarabs dated 950 to 850 B. C. It is believed 
that this indicates that at this period the ancient 
kingdom of Crete had reached the latest phase of its 
declining existence. 

Sad 


Prospects Favorable for New Treaty 

Word has been received in this country that the 
Russian Government is looking toward the promulga- 
tion of a new treaty to replace the one abrogated by 
President Taft last Twelfth month and which will 
become inoperative the first of 1913. There has been 
a long-standing controversy between the United 
States and Russia because the latter refused to honor 
American passports in the hands of Jewish citizens 
seeking to enter. that country, the bone of contention 
being Russia’s interpretation of a clause in the treaty 
of 1832 regulating commerce and navigation. Nat- 
urally the suspension of the treaty, coupled with the 
agitation in this country last fall, aroused consider- 
able resentment in Russia, and there has been some 
threat that trade reprisals would be made before a 
new treaty could be negotiated. It is threfore a 
matter of no little satisfaction to learn that the spirit 
in St. Petersburg is becoming more conciliatory. 


The revolution in Mexico that threatened serious 


complications two weeks ago is subsiding. President, 


Madero thinks the end of hostilities near at hand. 
His message to the Mexican Congress last week was 
reassuring, although he admitted small rebel bands 
were operating in Sonora and other States. 


Yearly Meeting Recommendations to the 
Five-Years Meeting 

Yearly meeting minutes containing recommenda- 
tions to the Five-Years Meeting are listed below, 
together with a tentative minute from Indiana. The 
fist may be augmented by others from the coming 
sessions of Indiana and Kansas Yearly Meetings. 
Minutes relative to the proposed discontinuance of 
the meeting on ministry and oversight are omitted, 
since that proposition has failed of ratification and 
will require no further action on the part of the 
Five-Years Meeting. 

BALTIMORE: 

| Nothing. | 
CANADA: 

| Nothing. | 
CALIFORNIA: 

Minute 23 (1912). The meeting adopted the 
resolution, presented by the Men’s League of Whittier 
Monthly Meeting, requesting that the yearly meeting 
form a department for men’s work and recommend 
the same to the Five-Years Meeting. The Nominat- 
ing Committee was asked to bring forward the name 
of someone to serve as superintendent of this depart- 
ment of work for men. 

[Following is a copy of the resolution to which 
reference is made]: 

By the unanimous vote of the Men’s Meeting on the evening 
of June 25, 1912, the following resolution was passed: 


“We hereby petition the California Yearly Meeting that it 
establish a department of men’s work. The object being to 
bring the men of the church more closely together: to have 
them study and discuss the burning questions of the day 
which concern all men everywhere; to have them fully realize 
this responsibility to their fellow men; to bring them to under- 
stand and assume due responsibility for the proper education, 
training and protection of our boys. In short, to follow up 
and promote to the fullest extent, the work outlined bv the 
‘Laymen’s Missionary Movement’ and “The Men and Religion 
Forward Movement.’ ” ‘ 


Minute 45 (1912). The meeting of ministry and 
oversight presented the report of a committee ap- 
pointed a year ago, as follows: 

1. We find upon investigation of Minutes of California 
Yearly Meeting that this Yearly Meeting adopted in full both 
the Richmond Declaration of Faith of the General Confer- 
ence of 1887 and George Fox’s letter to the Governor of 
Barbadoes, as the Declaration of Faith of California Yearly 
Meeting. ; 

2. We also find that California Yearly Meeting sent a 
request to the Five Years’ Meeting asking said Five Years’ 
Meeting to adopt as its Declaration of Faith the Declaration 
of Faith of the Richmond Conference of 1887, including 
George Fox’s letter to the Governor of Barbadoes. 

3. According to the best information accessible to our 
committee the Richmond Declaration of Faith and George 
Fox’s letter to the Govenor of Barbadoes is the authorized 
Declaration of Faith of the Five Years’ Meeting, although the 
minutes of said Five Years’ Meeting may not so state. 


W. M. Perry, Chairman of Committee. 
Minute 46 (1912). The following resolution was 
adopted by the meeting: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of California Yearly Meeting 
that Friends at large do accept the Richmond Declaration of 
Faith and George Fox’s letter to the Governor of Barbadoes 
as our ground of belief, but because this is a disputed question, 
we therefore instruct our delegates to the Five Years’ Meet- 
ing to request that meeting to take official action, declaring 
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the said Declaration of Faith, and George Fox’s letter to be 
as the Articles of Faith of the Five Years’ Meeting of Friends, 
and therefore a part of the Uniform Disciplines 

InDIANA: 

Minute 106 (1911). The following recommenda- 
tion from the Evangelistic and Church Extension 
Committee was presented with the approval of the 
meeting on ministry and oversight. It is referred 
to that committee for its action: 


We, Evangelistic and Pastoral Committee of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, are convinced that there is an urgent need for 
better preparation on the part of our ministers and pastors 
for more efficient service. 

We believe this to be the present need of the church at 
this time. If this is approved by your body, we would request 
that it be forwarded to the yearly meetings next year with the 
recommendation that in some tangible way it be presented 
to the Five Years’ Meeting for its action. 


On behalf of the Committee, 
Fannig Exaiorr, Secretary. 


Towa: 

Minute 27 (1912). The Committee on the Sup- 
pression of the Liquor Traffic, in regard to resolutions 
to be sent to the Five-Years Meeting, presented the 
following report, which was adopted: 


The Committee on the Suppression of the Liquor Traffic 
asks the Yearly Meeting to instruct the Delegates to the Five 
Years’ Meeting to prepare some suitable resolutions and 
present them to that body for adoption, that will put the 
Friends Church of America on record as to its position on 
the Liquor Traffic unless such a move should come from 


some other source. ; 
A. J. Hapiey, Chairman. 


Minute 47 (1912). The Permanent Board made 
the following report in regard to recording ministers, 
which was adopted, with the instruction to the dele- 
gates to the Five-Years Meeting that they present 
this matter in proper form to that meeting: 

To Iowa YEARLY MEETING oF FRIENDS: 


The subject of the recording of Minsters referred to the 
Permanent Board, by the Yearly Meeting, has been carefully 
considered by that body, and the Board is united in recom- 
mending to the Yearly Meeting to request the Five Years’ 
Meeting to consider the desirability of leaving the final act 
of recording, with the Yearly Meeting of which the person 
is a member. 


H. C. Carter, Clerk of Permanent Board. 


Kansas: 

Minute 33 (1911). The recommendation “That 
the Five-Years Meeting take steps, if practicable, 
to provide suitable lesson helps for use in our 
Bible schools” was united with and is directed 
to be forwarded to the Five-Years Meeting for its 
consideration. 

Minute 57 (1912). The following communication 
was received from the meeting of ministry and over- 
sight. The recommendation contained therein is 
approved by this meeting: 

Our attention was directed to last year’s printed minute, 


number 51, touching the place held by the Richmond Declara- . 


tion of Faith and Geo. Fox’s letter to the Governor of the 
Barbadoes in our doctrinal statements in the Constitution 
and Disciplne. 

William L. Pearson, Nathan Brown and James Pitts were 
appointed to present the matter to the Yearly Meeting, and 
to propose for the meeting on Ministry and Oversight that 
Kansas Yearly Meeting request the Five Years’ Meeting to 
make it a matter of record—That several: Yearly Meetings 
adopted the constitution and discipline with the understanding 
that the Richmond Declaration of Faith, and Geo. Fox’s above 


named letter should be incorporated as a part of our oficial 
doctrinal statement. : 

And second: ‘That those several Yearly Meetings entered 
into the Five Years’ Meeting on the express condition that 
they should be so regarded’ by the Five Years’ Meeting and 
the American Yearly Meetings. 

BEertHA StTusss, Clerk. 
NEBRASKA: 

[Copy of minutes forwarded from Nebraska 
Yearly Meeting to Five-Years Meeting, as reported 
by clerk]: 

The subject of the Home Missions or Church Extension 
work, having for its object the establishing of religous work 
in needy and outlying districts, having come before us at this 
time, a very deep concern was felt that Friends ought to have 
an endowment fund, to be loaned to needy fields at a low 
rate of interest and that this interest be used for carrying 
on such work. We therefore request the Five Years’ Meeting 
to take the necessary steps to create such fund. 


Report of Committee on Central Publishing House for Friends. 
We recommend that this Yearly Meeting forward to the 
Five Years’ Meeting a minute urging the establishing of a 
Central Publishing House for Friends under the control and 
direction of the Five Years’ Meeting. 
New Eneuanp: 
| Nothing. | 
New York: 
| Nothing. | 
Nortu CaroLina: 
[ Nothing. ] 
OREGON: 
Minute 50 (1911). The following communication 
from the ministry and oversight body was presented 


and directed to be signed by the clerk and forwarded © 


to the Five-Years Meeting: 


Inasmuch as there is no regulation in the Discipline as to 
how ministers from other denominations may be received 
as ministers in our own denomination, we respectfully ask 
that you consider the matter and make some regulation in 
regard to it. es 

On behalf of Oregon Yearly Meeting of Ministry and 
Oversight. 

[Signed] Mino P. Exxiort, 
LoreNA A. T. Hopson. 

Minute 41 (1912). The report of the Committee 
on Resolutions from Boise Valley and Salem Quar- 
terly Meetings made the following report, which we 
approved : 

In view of the fact that the Richmond Declaration of Faith, 
and the letter of George Fox to the Governor of Barbadoes 
was adopted as a part of the discipline of Oregon Yearly 
Meeting in 1902, but that our records do not show that 
action. 

We recommend that the minutes be corrected to show that 
these are a part of the discipline of Oregon Yearly Meeting. 

We further recommend that this meeting instruct. our 
delegates to the Five Years’ Meeting to co-operate in the 
efforts to have these statements of belief officially recognized 
as approved by the Quinquennial Conference. 


On behalf of the Committee, 
[Signed] Harry Hayes, Chairman. 

WESTERN: 

[The minutes from Western Yearly Meeting are 
not at hand, but the clerk writes as follows]: 

“Western Yearly Meeting passed a resolution, 
coming from the ministers’ meeting and by request 
of two or three quarterly meetings, to ask the Five- 
Years Meeting to make the Richmond Declaration 
and George Fox’s letter to the Governor of Bar- 
badoes a part of the Uniform Discipline. 
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“Tt also approved a resolution coming to it through 
the Christian Endeavor Department from the Young 
Friends Assembly held at Winona asking the Five- 
Years Meeting to appoint a secretary of young 
people’s work. 

“On its own initiative the yearly meeting sends 


up a request to the Five-Years Meeting to organize | 
a temperance department preparatory to uniting with | 


the Federated Churches on that subject.” 
WILMINGTON: 

Minute 62 (1911). The proposition from the 
meeting on ministry and oversight in reference to 
the appointment of elders was approved, and is as 
follows: 


of elders some being appointed in conformity with the printed 
paragraph No. 1, p..58 of our discipline, and others making 
their appointments in accordance with the provisions of the 
Uniform Discipline adopted by the Five Years’ Meeting, we 
refer this matter to the yearly meeting with the recommenda- 
tion, that it direct that such appointments be made in the 
future as provided in our discipline as now printed, until 
the meeting of our next Five Years’ Meeting; and that this 
yearly meeting request the Five Years’ Meeting to define the 
discipline on that point. * * * 

Taken from the minutes of Wilmington Yearly Meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight, held Eighth month 21, ror11. 


Levi Mitts, Clerk. 


| Minutes for the recent session of yearly meeting 
are not at hand. | 


The recommendations touching the disciplinary 
status. of the Richmond Declaration of Faith and 
George Fox’s letter to the Governor of Barbadoes 
eall for a review of the records relating to the subject. 

In the copy of the Discipline prepared by the 
Quinguennial Conference Committee of 1897, and 
submitted to the several yearly meetings for their 
approval, reference was zmade to the Richmond 
Declaration of Faith arid George Fox’s letter, in the 
closing paragraph of the section in “Belief” or 
“Essential Truths,” in the following language: “For 
more explicit and extended statements of belief, refer- 
ence is made to those officially put forth at various 
times, especially to the letter of George Fox to the 
Governor of Barbadoes in 1671, and to the Declara- 
tion of Faith issued by the Richmond Conference 
in 1887.” 


None of the documents referred to were incor- 
porated in the original draft of the Discipline. 


In adopting the Discipline, three of the yearly 
meetings treated the Richmond Declaration and Fox’s 
letter as supplementary matter, two of them in their 
final action omitting and one of them incorporating 
the Declaration and letter. The two yearly meet- 
ings accepting the Uniform Discipline without thus 
amplifying the statement of “Belief” or “Essential 
Truths” were New England and Baltimore. 


New England’s minute of approval is as follows: 


Minute 39 (1900). The subject of adopting the proposed 
Uniform Discipline having been again carefully considered, 
we do now conclude to adopt the draft as presented, to become 
operative after our next Yearly Meeting, with the understand- 
ing and provision that we may amend and supplement. * * * 


clearly stated. 


Baltimore’s minutes are more extended: 


Minute 18 (1901). The report of the Committee appointed 
last year by Minute 35 to take into consideration the proposed 
“Constitution and Discipline for American Yearly Meetings” 
of Friends made the following report: The Committee have 
given careful attention to the subject, and present herewith 


-“The Constitution and Discipline for American Yearly Meet- 


ings” as then read and approved in general terms by the 
Yearly Meeting, with the following additions: 


[The “additional matter” to be incorporated in 


_ the Baltimore edition of the Discipline is then given, 


following which is a paragraph disposing of the Rich- 
mond Declaration and Fox’s letter. It reads:] 


We also recommend the printing in book form of the Dec- 


| laration of Faith, issued by the Conference of 1887, at Rich- 
| mond, Indiana, together with the extracts from George Fox’s 

It being made to appear that there is a lack of uniformity | 
in the monthly meetings as to the manner of the appointment | 


Epistle to the Governor of Barbadoes, contained in our present 
Book of Discipline, verified by comparison with the first 
edition, and that copies thereof be sent to our subordinate 
meetings, to be placed in their several libraries, and for 
distribution. 


The recommendations of the committee, after being care- 
fully considered, are, with a few alterations, approved, and 
the committee is released. 

* OK Ok OK Ox 

Minute 19 (1901). The “Constitution and Discipline for the 
American Yearly Meetings of Friends,’ with the additions 
and modifications as approved by this meeting, is hereby 
adopted by this yearly meeting, and this meeting directs 
that it shall go into effect First month 1, 1902. 


The yearly meeting which distinctly added the 
Declaration and letter as part of tts own edition of 
the Discipline is North Carolina. 

Minute 26 (1902): 

“The Constitution and Discipline for the American Yearly 
Meetings of Friends” again receiving our consideration, was 
adopted, and goes into immediate effect. It is understood that 
the Richmond Declaration of Faith, as now found in our 
Discipline which was adopted in 1893, and George Fox’s letter 
to the Governor of the Barbadoes are retained as part of our 
present Discipline.” 


The adopting minutes of Iowa and Wilmington 
are of practically the same import, though not as 
The final action of Iowa is minuted 
as follows: 


Minute 50 (1902). ‘The consideration of the proposed Rules 
of Discipline additional to the Constitution and Discipline 
was restumed and after some further amendment the report 
of the Committee was adopted. The Uniform Constitution 
and Discipline including the Richmond Declaration of Faith 
of 1887, and George Fox’s letter to the Governor of Bar- 
badoes, 1671, and including as a supplement additonal rules 


| of discipline adapted to Iowa Yearly Meeting was then 


adopted. ‘To go into effect First month 1, 1903. 


Wilmington concludes its adopting minute with 
this sentence : 


- “Tt was further decided by the meeting that this action 
is with the explicit understanding that it carries with it a 
reaffirmation of the Declaration of Faith as adopted and issued 
by the Richmond Conference and also George Fox’s letter to 
the Governor of Barbadoes.” (Minute 23 for 19or). 

Three of the yearly meetings, viz., New York 
(Minute 36 for 1901), California (Minute 62 for 
1900) and Oregon (Minutes 41, 42 and 67 for 1902), 
do not refer to the Richmond Declaration and Fox’s 
letter in their adopting minutes, but published them 
in their editions of the Discipline. 


The three other yearly meetings which adopted the 
Uniform Discipline prior to the meeting of the last 


} Quinquennial Conference and the first Five-Years 
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Meeting in 1902 were Indiana, Kansas and Western. 

Indiana’s minute reads: » 

Minute 53 (1900). According to the decision made at a 
previous session, the meeting at this time gave its expression 
concerning the adoption of the Constitution and Discipline 
for the American Yearly Meetings of Friends, and it is 
decided to adopt it at this time, it being understood that the 
last paragraph of its Section 3, on “Belief,” under Chapter I, 
incorporates with it the Declaration of Faith issued by the 
Richmond Conference in 1887, and the letter of George Fox 
to the Governor of Barbadoes in 1671. * * * 

Kansas (Minute 28 for 1900) uses identically the 
same language as Indiana in reference to the Rich- 
mond Declaration and Fox’s letter, while Western’s 
minute (No. 50 for 1901) is im every respect 
equivalent. 


From the above review it appears to have been the 
general understanding among the eleven yearly 
meetings originally constituting the Five-Years 
Meeting that the use of the Richmond Declaration 
and Fox’s letter as a part of the Discipline was 
optional with the several yearly meetings. A dif- 
ferent construction has, however, been put upon the 
language used by Indiana, Kansas and Western. 
While there is no question about the meaning of 
the minutes in so far as they define the doctrinal 
position of the three yearly meetings individually, 
ean they be construed to impose a like statement of 
doctrine on all the other yearly meetings under the 
Uniform Discipline? The second recommendation 
from Kansas (Minute 53 for 1911) seems to imply 
as much. The records of the Quinquennial Confer- 
ence and the Five-Years Meeting, however, are not 
in accord with this construction. 


Minute 5 of the Quinquennial Conference reads in 
part as follows: 


The Committee to prepare a Uniform Discipline for the 
several Yearly Meetings, appointed by the Conference held in 
Indianapolis in 1897, presents the accompanying draft. It 
has been adopted by New England, New York, Baltimore, 
North Carolina, Wilmington, Indiana, Western, Iowa, Kansas, 
California, and Oregon Yearly Meetings, and thus has become 
the Common Declaration of Faith, Constitution of Govern- 
ment and Rules of Discipline of the general body of Friends 
in America. Canada Yearly Meeting also adopted it, but 
subsequently reconsidered that action. 

The draft that was put forth and has been thus generally 
acted upon contained. a number of typographical and some 
grammatical errors. In the copy herewith presented these 
have been corrected, so far as discovered, and some changes 
in arrangement have been made. As none of these make any 
material alteration in the meaning of any portion of the docu- 
ment from that originally intended, we recommend that this 
be considered the official copy, from which future publications 
should be made. 


This official copy did not contain the Richmond 
Declaration of Faith or George Fox’s letter. Having 
acted as above, the Quinquennial Conference ad- 
journed, and, immediately following, the delegates 
from all the eleven yearly meetings proceeded with 
the organization and business of the Five-Years 
Meeting. 

Evidently the impression has become current in 
some quarters that the above minute of the Quin- 
quennial Conference inadvertently omitted a state- 
ment to the effect that the section on, “Belief” 
incorporates with it for all yearly meetings the Rich- 
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mond Declaration of Faith and George Fox’s letter. 

The records of the Five-Years Meeting, on the 
contrary, however, show that the minute was ad- 
visedly made. Upon the recommendation of the 
Business Committee, a committee composed of two 
members from each yearly meeting was named to 
consider “all propositions for amending the Consti- 
tution and Discipline that have been presented to 
the Five-Years Meeting and also the additional 
disciplinary regulations adopted by several of the — 
yearly meetings for their own use.” (See Minutes 
17 and 19, ‘‘Minutes and Proceedings of the Five- 
Years Meeting for 1902.”) And Minute 98 (‘‘Min- 
utes and Proceedings for 1902”) reads: 

The committee appointed on disciplinary provisions reported 


as follows. The report was carefully considered, and, on 
motion, was adopted. 


To tHe Five YEARS’ MEETING: 


The Committee to which was referred the amendments to 
the Constitution and Discipline, together with the additional 
disciplinary regulations as submitted by different Yearly 
Meetings, report that they have carefully considered all the 
matters thus referred to them and are united in recommending 


to the Five Years’ Meeting the adoption of the following 
minute: 


Several propositions for the amendment of the Constitution ~ 
and Discipline for the American Yearly Meetings of Friends 
have been submitted by Kansas, California, and Western 
Yearly Meetings to this meeting for its consideration. 

This meeting does not deem it advisable to recommend to 
the Yearly Meetings the adoption of any of these as presented. 
[Then follows the approval of a provision for amending the 
Uniform Discipline by concurrent action of four-fifths of the 
Yearly Meetings constituting the Five Years’ Meeting. ] 

“This particular amendment, of course, becoming operative 
only when adopted by all these Yearly Meetings. ‘ 

“This Committee further recommends that the verbal, gram- 
matical and typographical changes as well as the changes in 
arrangement of matter as proposed by the Committee of the 
Quinquennial Conference to prepare the Uniform Discipline 
be adopted by the Five Years’ Meeting, and that the copy 
thus corrected become the official copy of this body. * * * 

It thus appears that, after careful consideration 
first in a representative committee, and later in the 
Five-Years Meeting, the copy of the Uniform Disei- 
pline as originally submitted to the several yearly 
meetings and as approved by the Quinquennial Con- 
ference was made the official copy of the Five-Years 
Meeting. 


It further appears that New England and Balti- 
more Yearly Meetings, having deliberately omitted 
the Richmond Declaration of Faith and George Fox’s 
letter, entered the Five-Years Meeting not only with- 
out objection, but with the approval of the delegates 
from all the other yearly meetings. 

To attempt at this date to incorporate the Rich- 
mond Declaration of Faith and George Fox’s letter 
in the official copy of the Uniform Discipline and 
to compel all the yearly meetings in. the Five-Years 
Meeting to adopt them as part of their statements of 
“Belief” is tantamount to a revision of the Disci- 
pline, which action is outside the jurisdiction of the 
Five-Years Meeting. As far as we know, however, 
there is nothing to hinder the Five-Years Meeting 
from spreading upon its minutes a record of the posi- 
tion of each yearly meeting relative to the Richmond — 
Declaration of Faith and George Fox’s letter to the 
Governor of Barbadoes. 
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Western Yearly Meeting 


The fifty-fifth annual session of Western Yearly 
Meeting convened at Plainfield, Ind., at 10 A. M., 
Ninth month 11, 1912. The meeting of ministry 
and oversight was held the day before, in which the 
afternoon session was given largely to business and 
devotion, and the evening session to the discussion 
of the Church’s responsibility for the Gospel in 
doctrine and in practice. 

At the opening of the meeting, credentials were 
read for ministers, as follows: William G. Hubbard, 
Ohio Yearly Meeting; Parker Moon, Lyman Cosand 
and Mary Sibbett, Kansas; Charles W. Sweet and 
Arthur W. Hammond, Iowa; George N. Hartley, 
Indiana; George D. Weeks and his wife (an elder), 
Nebraska; Enos Harvey, North Carolina; and 
Samuel W. Hamelton, Wilmington. 

Levi Mills, John Kittrell and wife, Robert L. 
Kelly, Robert W. Douglas, Amos Cook, Dalton Lewis 
and wife, Thomas E. Jones and Frank Cornell 
were present part of the time without minutes. 

George H. Moore was reappointed presiding clerk, 
and Lydia ‘I. Painter recording clerk. 

The Bertha Ballard Home Association gave one 
of the most interesting reports in the history of the 
home. The magnitude and the possibilities of this 
work are just beginning to dawn on the yearly meet- 
ing, and we believe it will have even a more zealous 
support in the future. The home is situated adjacent 
to the busines district of Indianapolis, and offers 
the influences of a Christian home to girls employed 
in the city. During the past year the association 
has taken in and dispersed $19,000, and 302 girls 
have received the benefit of the home. 

The report of the Committee on Literature and 
Peace showed good work done, and William G. Hub- 
bard, gave a masterly address on “The World Move- 
ment Towards Peace.” 

As usual, the memorial hour was the most touching 
of the whole yearly meeting. The sacrifice and love 
of the promoted ones inspire us to greater devotion 
in the work of our Master, and thus we build a true 
memorial to them. 

Charles W. Sweet, Muncie, Ind., gave the address 
on “Bible Schools.” He especially emphasized effi- 
ciency in instruction and responsibility of leading 
into spiritual life and liberty. 

The high tide of interest was reached this year 
in considering the report of the Evangelistic and 
Church Extension Committee. The report showed 
good progress in the work, with open doors before 
us and great responsibility upon us. Levi Mills, 
Wilmington, Ohio, gave the principal address. We 
were urged to give not less for foreign missions, but 
more for home missions. 

The State of the Church showed much the usual 
conditions, and brought forth an interesting discus- 
sion on some practical phases of the work. ‘Some of 
our churches are manifesting more than usual interest 
in this subject. 

Felix T. McWorter gave a splendid address at the 
temperance session, in which he showed the re- 


with us as pastor at Bloomingdale, Ind. 


sponsibility of the Church for the development and 
exercise of good citizenship. Malcolm Campbell, 
Sullivan, Ind., a student at Earlham College, also 
delivered a strong temperance oration. 

The report of the Foreign Mission Department 
showed good work done this year. Charles E. Teb- 
betts and George D. Weeks each gave short, impres- 
sive addresses. George N. Hartley gave an instructive 
address on “Friends Work Among the Indians.” 

The young people’s rally Sey enth- -day evening was 
one of the most inspiring sessions of the yearly meet- 
ing. The address by Willard O. Trueblood on “Life 
Investment” was an eloquent plea for genuine Chris- 
tion character in the young. 

After careful discussion, the report of the commit- 
tee appointed last year on Review of Financial Sys- 
tem was approved. The proposed plan contemplates 
a decided change in our financial system. 

The yearly meeting was marked throughout by 
much interest, orderly procedure and deep spiritual 
power and blessing. There was more prayer than 
at any yearly meeting for several years. 

Notes. 

We greatly missed the presence of our veteran 
friend, William Trueblood, of Kokomo, Ind., who 
could not be present on account of poor health. 

The presence of William G. Hubbard brought 
interesting memories to himself and some of our 
elderly Friends. When sixteen years of age he 
helped hew the timbers and carry the hod in the 
building of our present yearly meeting-house. 

Enos Harvey, of North Carolina, comes to remain 
Arthur W. 
Hammond, from Iowa, becomes pastor at Carmel, 
Indiana. 

Aunt Aseneth Nixon, now nearly ninety-two years 
old, was in her accustomed place on the rostrum 
through all the sessions of the yearly meeting. 

Dalton Lewis and wife, Dublin, Ind., directed the 
music and won our hearts by the Gospel in song. 

Thomas E. Jones, Fairmount, Ind., in connection 
with Dalton Lewis and wife, rendered splendid ser- 
vice in the devotional and evangelistic services. 

Willard O. Trueblood comes back to his home 
yearly meeting and takes charge of the church at 
Indianapolis. 

Lewis W. McFarland, who has removed to High 
Point, N. C., was. greatly missed by us. During his 
ten years’ stay with us he had become thoroughly 
identified with our activities. 

Morton C. Pearson, though not now actively 
engaged in ministerial work, is no less interested in 
all the activities of the church. 

The yearly meeting unanimously decided to ask 
the Five-Years Meeting to make the Richmond 
Declaration of Faith and George Fox’s letter to the 
Governor of the Barbadoes a part of the Uniform 
Discipline. 

The yearly meeting departed from the course of 
former years in adopting a series of rules governing 
its deliberations. One of these empowers “the clerk 
to appoint pages. Two young people—one boy 
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and one girl—were appointed to this position, 
and they soon demonstrated the practicability of 
their appointment GC. ee 


Swarthmore Hall, the Home of Margaret 


(Fell) Fox 
Purchase by Friends. 

Probably there is no place in the world except 
Jordans which can vie with Swarthmore Hall for 
interest to Friends, in view of its associations with 
the early history of the Society. Hence the an- 
nouncement last week that, under the hammer, it 
was purchased by Friends has been hailed with much 
rejoicing. 

For some years past Friends have felt anxious 
that this historic building should be maintained in 
good repair, and tentative inquiries have been made 
from time to time as to the possibility of purchase. 
At one time negotiations for purchase were entered 
into by Friends, with a view to the founding of an 
institute for the training of young men in agricul- 
ture. But the scheme fell through, owing to the high 
price demanded. A few weeks ago it was announced 
that the farm would be publicly offered for sale, 
and private negotiations have been proceeding which 
resulted on the 29th ult. in the purchase of the 
property, on behalf of certain Friends, by Lawrence 
R. Wilson, B.Se., of Silk Wilson and Sons, Man- 
chester, for the sum of £5,250 [$25,515]. At the 
commencement of the sale it was announced that 
half a dozen offers had been made for the old oak 
panelings, doors and furnishings, but that it was not 
the intention of the vendor to dismantle the hall. 
Hence it passes to the new owners substantially in 
the condition familiar to the many Friends who have 
visited its beautiful interior. The adjoining estate 
of nearly 103 acres, which passes with the hall, com- 
prises a property the price for which, says the Lan- 
caster Observer, was “a fair one,” regarding the hall 
as a farmhouse and without considering the value of 
its associations and its close proximity to the Swarth- 
more meeting-house. At the moment the immediate 
destination of the estate is not quite settled, but 
there is now no doubt that it will ultimately come 
into the possession of the Society of Friends. 

Friends who have visited this home of Judge Fell 
and his noble wife, Margaret, who subsequently 
became Margaret Fox, will recall the fine mullioned 
windows, so conspicuous on approaching the house; 
and, within, the capacious sitting-room, in which Fox 
often preached to earnest seekers, while the friendly 
judge—out of sight, but within hearing—could listen 
in the adjoining. ante-room; the handsome oak- 
paneled bedroom, and the door in the outer 
wall upstairs from which Fox, raised above the 
people, used to preach to the crowds gathered in the 
courtyard. 


The house is beautifully situated on rising ground, 
a little short of a mile to the southwest of Ulverston. 
It commands views of Morecambe Bay with Chapel 
Island, Plumpton and Holker Woods, with Cartmel 


Fells behind, and further northward there are 
glimpses of the summits of the Lake Mountains. It 
is stated that since the hall was advertised for sale 
over a thousand people applied for and received 
tickets to allow them to make an inspection.—The 
Friend (London). 


Some Vielos on Present Bay Topics 


The Five-Years Meeting—Its Origin, Its 
Constitution and Its Integrity 
BY WILLIAM L. PEARSON. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Few Friends are now any more tempted to advo- 
cate an Episcopal or even Presbyterian form of goy- 
ernment to promote and defend the doctrines of the 
Gospel. But many think our rugged faith would be 
better served if, like the Congregationalists, we had 
no church government at all. Better counsel will 
yet, as hitherto, prevail. Yet few of those who have 
sought to forecast the duties of the coming Five- 
Years Meeting have mentioned any constitutional 
defects at all, and none has fairly discussed them. 
And yet the integrity and the future of the Five- 
Years Meeting depend upon the purpose of the 
Society of Friends and its proper government. 

Now, I am thankful to assure all men that, during 
these twenty-five years since the Richmond Confer- 
ence, when the most radical revolutions of thought 
and life have been going on, and most denominations 
have been revising and softening the severer parts 
of their creeds and forms of government, the Society 
of Friends in America has done its most constructive 
work. Despite revolutionary movements among us, 
despite no little skepticism and general decay of 
faith, and despite the disintegration of civil and 
ecclesiastical government, we have the Five-Years 
Meeting, defective as its constitution has been shown 
to be, the result of the Richmond Conference and 
the Richmond Declaration of Faith. From the 
hour when it was issued, Ninth month, 1887, this 
declaration has had a strong educational and unifying 
influence. Only Philadelphia and Ohio, among the 
American yearly meetings, failed either to “approve” 
or to “adopt” it within two or three years. Then, 
beginning with Iowa in 1891, several yearly meet- 
ings incorporated it as their only statement of doc- 
trine. Without the Richmond Declaration the Five- 
Years Meeting could never have been realized. 

The attentive reader will have observed above that 
the Five-Years Meeting has adopted nothing and 
had no power to adopt anything constitutional, but 
only departmental. Neither the Quinquennial Con- 
ference nor the Five-Years Meeting could legally 
adopt a Constitution and Discipline as a whole; nor 
the Declaration of Faith, either as a whole nor in 
any of its parts; nor the Form of Government in 
any part; nor the Rules of Discipline. Nor can 
the Five-Years Meeting amend or change anything 
constitutional or disciplinary without reference first 
to the yearly meetings. Pity it is; but these are the 
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facts. But what the Five-Years Meeting could not 
and cannot do, the yearly meetings which established 
the Five-Years Meetings did do and have effectually 


‘done. The facts before me show conclusively that 


seven of the original eleven yearly meetings consti- 
tuting the Five-Years Meeting adopted the Consti- 
tution and Discipline, “it being understood that the 
section on ‘Belief’? incorporates with it the Declara- 
tion of Faith issued by the Richmond Conference in 
1887 and the letter of George Fox to the Governor 
of the Barbadoes in 1671.” They entered the Five- 
Years Meeting with the specific condition, as shown 
by their official records, that those declarations should 
be component parts of the doctrinal statements of 
the Five-Years Meeting and of the American Friends. 
Two or three of the older yearly meetings adopted 
the Constitution unconditionally, which naturally 
implied that these statements of faith are included. 
At any rate, since Indiana and Kansas, Wilmington 
and Western, California and North Carolina and 
Iowa (then including Nebraska) Yearly Meetings, 
in the order named, containing above 84 per cent. 
of the Five-Years Meeting, entered the compact with 
the explicit conditions stated, there can be no ques- 
tion, neither in fact nor in reason, whether the 
Richmond Declaration and George Fox’s letter are 
component parts of the doctrinal statements of the 
Five-Years Meeting and of the yearly meetings com- 
posing it, and all doubts on the subject may be 
credited to doubting tendencies of the times. 

Unfortunately the last session of the Quinquennial 
Conference in 1902, when passing upon the reports 
of the adopting acts of the several yearly meetings, 
neglected to put on record the above explicit condi- 
tion upon which the Five-Years Meeting was estab- 
lished, and the defective proceedings of that con- 
ference were thus turned over to the custody of the 
Five-Years Meeting. 

It is therefore the manifest duty of the Five-Years 
Meeting to correct the clerical error of the Quin- 
quennial Conference here pointed out by making a 
clear record of the plain facts, declaring that the 
Richmond Declaration of Faith and the letter of 
George Fox to the Governor of the Barbadoes con- 
stitute essential parts of the doctrinal statements of 
the Five-Years Meeting and of the yearly meetings 
composing it. If only the smallest yearly meeting 
had entered the Five-Years Meeting on the condi- 
tions above stated, the case would stand for these 
Declarations of Faith, and any yearly meeting, or the 
delegation of any yearly meeting, instructed or unin- 
structed, is perfectly competent to demand that the 
Five-Years Meeting remedy the defects in its own 
record, 

This is not primarily a question of the Five-Years 
Meeting itself adopting these Declarations of Faith, 
but whether it will make the record plain that the 
yearly meetings adopted them. If they are not 
adopted, then the Form of Government and the Rules 
of Discipline are not adopted, and we have no Five- 
Years Meeting proper. But they are adopted, and 
since the records are defective and the facts are seri- 


ously disputed, the integrity of the Five-Years Meet- 
ing only is questioned, and that may be remedied. 
Lhe Integrity of the Five-Years Meeting. 

The integrity of any agent, either an institution 
or a person, is a question of completeness in aim, in 
constitution, in adaptation to ends, in service. Now, 
the aim of the Society of Friends may not fall below 
that of the Church of Christ. Its one object of 
existence, including all others, is the evangelization 
of men, which involves the inculeation of Gospel 
truths and virtues and the promotion of Gospel prin- 
ciples. Is the Five-Years Meeting effectually doing 
this work? Are the yearly meetings using the Five- 
Years Meeting to that end? Is the Society of 
Friends in America united in this work? If not, 
why not? All questions of a central publishing 
house, of a central secretary for all of the depart- 
ments, of a single paper to represent the Society, 
interesting and essential as they are, are subordinate 
to that mind of the Spirit which will bring confi- 
dence and co-operation in evangelization, first at 
home, but also equally abroad. Until these two 
departments are organized and working successfully, 
the existence of the Five-Years Meeting will not be 
fully justified. So far only the Foreign Mission 
Board is fairly organized and at work, and that with 
some yearly meetings still hesitating to co-operate 
fully. Equally essential, but hardly organized at 
all, is the Home Mission Board, under the name of 
Evangelistic and Church Extension Committee. The 
Indian and Education Committees are doing some 
good. The committees on legislation and on peace and 
arbitration seem to do nothing, when international 
treaties and military budgets are almost continually 
before Congress What can be the matter? 

It is lack of integrity in the Five-Years Meeting. 
This is partly constitutional, as I have sufficiently 
shown, and partly a want of faith and faithfulness 
on the part of many Friends. Like the Richmond 
Conference and the Richmond Declaration, the Five- 
Years Meeting came in divine providence to check 
rising doubt and distrust and extreme dogmatism. 
Thank God these seem all to have somewhat subsided 
with the approach of the Five-Years Meeting! What 
can that meeting do for us? Can confidence be 
revived? Cannot united purpose and service be 
realized? Yes, but only with the unity of the Spirit 
that seeks the unity of the faith and of the fuller 
knowledge of the Son of God. 


The assembled delegates should therefore resolve 
at the outset to exhibit the Society of Friends in its 
genuine integrity. If the delegates of the several 
yearly meetings will not so resolve, no other measures 
or means can possibly make us whole. But this reso- 
lution may be moved only by the Spirit of God, and 
must be seconded by every delegate in the soul- 
subduing, sanctifying grace of the Spirit; and the 
Committee on Arrangements should encourage the 
deepest devotional exercises, continuing as long as 
there is genuine life in them. Without this we may 
not safely go forward. There are serious things 
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ahead in which without Christ we can do nothing 
as it ought to be done. 

Then, the Five-Years Meeting should make the 
record perfectly clear that the yearly meetings 
adopted the Richmond Declaration of Faith and 
George Fox’s letter as fundamental statements of 
doctrine for the Five-Years Meeting and the Ameri- 
ean yearly meetings. The delegates of several yearly 
meetings will come instructed to. ask that this be 
done. The records of several yearly meetings are 
unnustakable, and the integrity of the Five-Years 
Meeting must stand for the correction of a clerical 
error and oversight. 
faith in the Five-Years Meeting will be found of 
little worth, and dissolution will gradually and cer- 
tainly set in. On the other hand, while this is not 
a question of the merits of the Richmond Declara- 
tion of Faith, and it should not be the subject of 
debate, happily this is the most comprehensive, ade- 
quate and intelligible declaration of faith ever 
issued by the Society of Friends, and is the best 
summary of the many historical doctrinal statements 
of London Yearly Meeting itself. Nor is it a 
question of adopting the Declaration of Faith. The 
yearly meetings did that ten to twelve years ago. If 
the Five-Years Meeting acts promptly and unequivo- 
cally in this matter it will inspire confidence all over 
America, not among Friends only, but among Chris- 
tians generally. 

Do we hear the cry of “Creed”? It is irrelevant ; 
probably no yearly meeting of Friends ever con- 
sciously gave five minutes to the question of adopting 
a creed. The Society of Friends has never produced 
one, and it never will. But is not a declaration of 
faith a creed? Only the literalists ask this. A creed 
is prepared and adopted by bishops, or by presbyters, 
or by a synod, that is, by officials, and it must be 
subscribed to by them as the embodiment of their 
Christian faith. A declaration: of faith is prepared 
by the body of believers, although officials may have 
first undertaken it, and no one is regularly required 
to sign it. It has its moral, educational and unifying 
influence. It may be appealed to as approximately 
representing the faith of the Society of Friends, and 
without such a standard intelligent Christian fellow- 
ship and church government worthy of the name 
cannot long endure. 

Thirdly, the Five-Years Meeting should secure 
needful amendments in the Form of Government and 
in the Rules of Discipline, as follows: (1) Giving 
the Five-Years Meeting legislative power within cer- 
tain limits; (2) defining the limits of the powers of 
the Five-Years Meeting and the kind of legislation 
which must be referred to the yearly meetings; (3) 
giving the Five-Years Meeting entire control of its 
own departments of work, and instituting some 
agency with jurisdiction over them in the five-year 
interim; (4) amending articles in the Form of Goy- 
ernment which have proved impractical during these 
ten years; (5) embodying in the Form of Government 
and in the Rules of Discipline such of the articles 
added by the different yearly meetings as are deemed 
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most important, and omitting the needless ones, that 
the Constitution may, as far as practicable, become 
uniform, The necessity of some revision of the Con- 
stitution must be clear to all. Happily no general 
revision is needed, which is remarkable considering 
the difficulties of construction through which that 
masterly skill, patience and persistence of James 
Wood led us a decade ago. Once full confidence 
and general fellowship are realized in the light of 
God’s call to “disciple all nations,” these great 
interests will call us into the national assembly every 
two or three years. And this call will be enforced by 
the demands and the care of the work. Moreover, the 
departments of work will be far better conducted by 
reporting more frequently, and the department boards 
will keep in touch with the life and power of the 
churches. 

Some such modifications, next to a reasonable 
degree of unity of the faith fairly well defined, are 
the need of the hour. When these two comprehensive 
needs—that of the Faith and the Form of Govern- 
ment—have been faithfully met, in future meetings 
we shall not have the necessity of resorting to reports 
of commissions brought in by non-delegates. There 
will be reports of the work and its needs rather than 
artificial reports of religious and social conditions. 
Perhaps the Comniittee on Arrangements should not 
be too much criticized for improvising a program 
even for a national assembly whose organization and 
departments of work are so incomplete; but this only 
proves that the first duty of the delegates from the 
yearly meetings will be to see to it that the Five- 
Years Meeting shall initiate improvements in its 
Constitution and set‘all its boards to work, that hence- 
forth the united Society of Friends shall have so 
much regular business that there will be little tempta- 
tion to turn to sociological research. If the neces- 
sity for the latter ever arises again, it will be at 
the sacrifice of the integrity, the efficiency, perhaps 
the future, of the Five-Years Meeting. But God 
calls us to better things, and the one way to meet 
the present crisis is to face it with a humble, vie- 
torious faith and with the appropriate, practical pro- 
visions and policy effectually to publish that faith 
and permanently to possess its-strongholds in the 
name of the Lord Christ. 

Every great work is endless; we can never accom- 
plish it perfectly. The Son of God, when called 
away, found the world far away from the Kingdom 
of Heaven He came to establish, For what He 
accomplished He glorified God; for what He could 
not accomplish He looked up in trust to the Holy 
Spirit to accomplish when he was gone.—Mozoomdar. 


Whoever is trying to do Christ’s will, even in 
bondage, is close upon the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.—Phillips Brooks. 


There is nothing for it but despair or divinity. 
The soul finds’ God, or it finds nothing.—Percy C. 
Ainsworth, 
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Chings of Interest Anvong Ourselves 


Elsewhere in this issue appears an announcement of special | 


rates from Eastern points for those who wish to attend the 
Five-Years Meeting. 
x * * 

The evening of the 8th inst., William J. Sayers, pastor in 
the Friends Meeting at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., delivered the 
address following a Mendelssohn open-air concert at College 
Hill. He likened life to a musical number, with Christ as 
the leader of the orchestra, who holds in some lives over 
strong and brings out others that are weak, all to produce 
the grand harmony in the world. It was estimated that about 
10,000 people were present. 

Immediately following Friendswood Quarterly Meeting, 
held at League City, Tex., Eighth month 26th-27th, a very 
sad accident occurred, in which J. C. Barker, of Jennings, La., 
was killed and Alvin George, of League City, was injured. 
The two ministers were in a motor car on their way to the 
post office for the Second-day morning mail. As they crossed 
the railroad their machine was struck bya train, which had 
not signaled. Alvin George is much better and is rapidly 
recovering. 

* * x 

Owing-to the fact that colored children are not always wel- 
come in places of public recreation, Friends of Wilmington 
(Del.) Meeting have given the use of their pleasantly shaded 


yard as a playground for these children during the past sum- 


mer. Under the care of a group of young women, members 
of the Meeting and others, the grounds have been kept open 
for three hours on each week-day, and the children have en- 
joyed some simple games and amusements as well as the fresh 
air and shade. 

: x * 

Josiah Dillon, Kiowa, Kan., was with Friends at Stafford, 
Kan., the 15th inst. On account of the inclemency of the 
weather there was not a large attendance, but those that heard 
him were well pleased. He took for his subject the last judg- 
ment. In the evening his text was John 4:34. He gave some 
facts and figures of the Missionary work in foreign fields, 
which were very interesting. 

The prayer meeting at Stafford is well attended and good 
interest is sustained. - 

Bis * * * 

Margaret A. Holme, the missionary of the Christian En- 
deavor Society of New York Yearly Meeting to China, was 
tendered a farewell reception at Twentieth Street Meeting- 
House, New York, the 11th inst. A number were present to 
bid her God speed as she returns to her chosen field of labor. 

Louis Cope, an adult school worker of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, helpfully addressed the Friends Adult School at Twen- 
tieth Street the 15th inst. He is a member of the Church of 
England—a skilled silversmith and an ardent supporter of 
this line of Christian service. 

* ok * 

At the morning service at the Friends Memorial Church, 
Muncie, Ind., the 15th inst., Daisy Barr devoted the time to a 
brief and very interesting account of her term at Wood- 
brooke School, where she has been for the past five months. 
While there she made several side trips visiting many Friends 
meetings in England, Ireland, Scotland and Norway. 

Friends in Muncie were glad to welcome her home to take 
up the work again as pastor of the Muncie Meeting. 


Chas. W. Sweet has very acceptably served Muncie Meeting 
as pastor during Daisy Barr’s absence. 
Hat Bt 
John B. Carey, whose decease at Whittier, Cal., is noted in 
this issue, belonged to the sturdy, faithful and self-sacrificing 
ministers in our Society of a generation very few of whom 
now remain, but who in life and conversation conspicuously 
adorned the doctrine of God our Saviour. His faithful and 
earnest work at different points in Iowa, Missouri and 
Arkansas is remembered by many, and especially his later 
and more extended work among the Indians in the Indian 
Territory. The happy disposition and buoyant spirit that 
won him many friends through life were maintained through 
a long illness, and with unfaltering faith he joyfully awaited 
the coming of his Lord. 
* * x 
Robert Douglass attended the recent session of Spiceland 
Quarterly Meeting and delivered an impressive message on 
the theme, “The Master is Come and Calleth for Thee.” All 
the subordinate meetings. were represented by delegates. A 
new monthly meeting was granted Friends at Grant, Wilken- 
son and Shilling, to be held at the latter place. ; 
Lillian Hayes was granted a minute as companion of Leanah 
Hobson on her prospective visit to England. Reports on 
all lines of church work were satisfactory and encouraging. 
George Levering, pastor at Spiceland, returned his minute 
for service in Canada this summer. 
x * Ox 
Poughkeepsie Monthly Meeting was held the 19th inst., in 
the evening as usual. The first part was devoted to the 
business of the meeting. Three new members were received. 
After the business meeting James Wood, of Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 
gave an address on “Conditions at the time of the rise of 
thé Quakers, and the early life of George Fox,” which was 
intensely interesting and instructive to the large audience that 
attended. One of the inspiring features was to see the many 
young people present and the keen interest shown by them. 
The monthly meeting proposes to have discussed at each 
session of the monthly meeting some phase of Quakerism. 
x ok x 
Penn College has begun in a most propitious way its forti- 
eth year. There is a larger enrollment than ever before in 
the history of the institution. During the recent months much 
improvement has been made in the college plant, and the facil- 
ities in every way have been enlarged. But few changes in 
the faculty give a permanency to the work, which has been 
growing during the years past. 
The work in the Christian Associations has started with 
more than usual vigor. A series of union evangelistic meet- 


ings, beginning Ninth month 29th and continuing four weeks, 


will be held in the new auditorium. It is the intention to 
make these meetings of as much value as possible to the col- 
lege community. The prospects are that.the present will be a 
banner year in the history of Penn College. 

* * * 

E. Grant Spicer, Precepter of Oakwood Seminary at Union 
Springs, N. Y., gave a lecture before the Christian Police 
Association in New York City the roth inst. His subject was 
“The West as Seen by Eastern Eyes.” 

J. L.Spicer, chaplain of the association, has had charge of 
some of the noon-day meetings, held under the auspices of 
the Evangelistic Committee at Madison Square and in Union 
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Square. ‘The attendance has ranged from 100 to 1,200 at- 
tentive, reverent listeners. The Gospel has been preached 
from a soap box, a bench, an automobile and the platform of 
the Shelter House. He. has come in personal touch with 
eighteen nationalities. Groups of workers have gone from 
one park to the other at noon, and in the evening—speakers, 
soloists and cornetists remaining in active service for two 
hours and more. 

The committee has worked in 125 centers during the sum- 
mer, with an attendance of more than 414,000. Many have 
united with churches, and there seems to be promise of a yet 
more abundant harvest. 

Whittier College opened the work of the new year most 
auspiciously Ninth month roth, there being a large attendance 
at the exercises. President Newlin welcomed visitors and 
new students, and briefly outlined the omens of promise for 
the new year. Laura P. Townsend, Superintendent of Evan- 
gelistic Work in California Yearly Meeting, led in prayer, 
and Andrew F. Mitchell, pastor in Friends meeting at Long 
Beach, gave a masterful and inspiring address, presenting to 
the students in a most impressive manner the possibilities for 
good that lie before them in the years to come. Prof. 
Edmund T. Albertson, who is in charge of the Biblical De- 
partment, and Prof. Roy F. Howes, who occupies the Chair 
of History and Political Science, both new members of the 
faculty, made brief and fitting remarks. Those present lin- 
gered long after the close of the services in exchanging greet- 
ings and congratulations on the encouraging outlook for the 
new year. There is an increased enrollment of students over 
any previous year, and a rearrangement both in the main 
building and in the girls’ boarding house adds much to the 
convenience of the equipment. 

K * x 

An interesting event in the line of the increased activity of 
men in religious work at Whittier, Cal., is the late organization 
of a men’s class in the Friends Bible School. It originated in 
a desire some time felt by several men in different classes of 
the school to secure the attendance of men not hitherto inter- 
ested. At their request Thomas Newlin, president of Whittier 
College, consented to serve as teacher for the new class, and 
on the morning of Ninth month 8th it held its first session in 
the large basement room of the church building with an at- 
tendance of twenty men, and the occasion proved most inter- 
esting. Four years ago President Newlin started a class in 
this school, which from a small beginning had grown during 
the period named to a membership of 125 men and women 
and younger people, without any effort to draw from other 
classes in the school. This thoroughly organized class, known 
as the Ergones, or Workers, surrendered their teacher to the 
service of the men’s class with many regrets, but in the belief 
that he was answering the call of duty in the undertaking. 
The Ergones class recently tendered President Newlin a re- 
ception, at. which they presented him with resolutions in 
artistic pen work, and a beautiful and valuable watch fob in 
appreciation of his services. 

Friends of southern California held a most successful con- 
ference at Long Beach the 2d to 6th inst. A large number of 
delegates were present from other meetings. ‘The morning 
sessions each day were opened with a “quiet hour,” in which 
Wallace E. Gill, of Los Angeles, led the service. Another 
feature of the morning session each day was a “Bible hour,” 
Dr. Sylvester Newlin, of Pasadena, teaching the lesson. A 
number of practical themes were discussed. John Henry 
Douglas prepared a paper which was read by his daughter- 
in-law, Mabel H. Douglas, on “What is the Quaker Message.” 


Andrew F. Mitchell, Long Beach, discussed “The Relation 
of the Pastor to the Church”; William P. Kinkham, of Hunt- 
ington Park, gave an address on “The Inspiration of the 
Bible”; Thomas Newlin, of Whittier, discussed “The Present 
Tidal Waves of Christian Activities’; Della Rowntree gave 
a splendid paper on “The Value of the Church to the Com- 
munity,” while F. L. Thurston, Pasadena, discussed “The 
Relation of the Bible School to the Church.” Several of 
these themes were ably discussed by second speakers and 
volunteers. 

A series of devotional themes was also presented mostly 
in the form of evening sermons. Laura P. Townsend, General 
Superintendent of Evangelistic Work, gave a message on the 
text “Which Way Shall We Go Up?” John T. Hadley, of 
Alamitos, spoke from the text, “Thy Word is a Lamp Unto 
My Feet and a Light Unto My Pathway.” W. Mahlon Perry, 
of East Whittier, delivered a sermon on “Power.” On the 
closing evening H. Edwin McGrew, of Whittier, preached 
from the text, “A Voice Came out of the Heavens.” Inspira- 
tional and instructive addresses were also interspersed through- 
out the program. Laura P. Townsend spoke on the theme 
“A Tribute to Age.” Prof. Townsend gave a splendid address 
on “A Call to Youth”; while Merta Mann, of Huntington 
Park, drew lessons from “The Biography of Elizabeth Fry.” 
The presentation of these and other themes made the occasion 
one of unusual profit. Recreation and sociability added much 
to the pleasure of the occasion. 

Although not a minute was left for diversion by the com- 
mittee planning the program, the delegates desired to see the 


city and the convention took affairs in its own hands, voted — 


to crowd the program into the morning and evening sessions 
for one day, adjourned the afternoon meeting and spent the 
time sightseeing. 

A launch was chartered and almost the entire delegate body 
left the pier at 2 o’clock, making the tour of the inner harbor 
and spending the afternoon on the bay. 

The second meeting of the Joint Committee on Peace of the 
Associated American Yearly Meetings was held at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., Eighth month 29th in connection with the Hicksite 
Friends Conference. ‘The meeting was called to order by 
Professor William I. Hull, of Swarthmore College, vice-chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, who delivered an interest- 
ing address on the Progress of the Peace Movement. The 
following is part of the report of the Executive Committee: 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Resolutions protesting against the fortification of the 
Panama Canal were prepared by your Committee and for- 
warded to each American Yearly Meeting with the request 
that these resolutions be passed by the yearly meetings and 
forwarded to the President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of State and to the Senators from the State in which the 
yearly meeting was held. 

Resolutions favoring the treaties of unlimited arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain and France, and 
urging the ratification of these treaties were also prepared and 
forwarded to the various yearly meetings with a similar 
request. 

Petitions were also prepared and forwarded to the various 
members of the committee with the request that they should 
obtain the signatures of Friends and attend to forwarding 
them to their representatives in Congress. 

Resolutions requesting the President of the United States 
to re-submit the treaties of unlimited arbitration in the form 
in which they were originally negotiated to the Senate of the 


| United States were prepared by the committee, and for- 


i 


— ss 


26, 1912]. 


warded to the yearly meetings with the request that they be 
passed and forwarded to Washington. 

Resolutions were then adopted as follows: 

Ist. That the Executive Committee be continued. 

2d. That each of the associated yearly meetings be asked 
to re-appoint representatives to the Joint Peace Committee, 
and that they appoint a correspondent to keep the yearly meet- 
ing in touch with the Central Executive Committee. 

3d. That each associated American yearly meeting be re- 
quested to contribute $10 toward the expenses of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

4th. That the list of topics which constitute the unfinished 
business of the various Hague Conferences, as approved by 
the various yearly meetings and published in the Intelligencer, 
be approved by this conference. 

sth. That the officers of the Executive Committee be e-- 
officio officers of the conference and of the joint committee. 

Addresses were made by Arabella Carter on the advan- 
tages of biennial conferences; by Dr. Charles MacDowell 
on the question of Friends’ place in other peace societies; and 
L. Hollingsworth Wood explained the plan suggested by 
Stephen Hobhouse, of England, for a Peace League, based 
on the idea of substitutes for military service, which suggested 
obtaining the recognition of any unpaid service for the com- 
munity, such as work on hospital boards, municipal commit- 
tees, boys’ clubs, library. work, or other educational or uplift- 
ing enterprises as a substitute for military service. 

The Executive Committee was instructed to take steps to 
work out such a plan and to bring it to the attention of the 
public. 

Leander P. Williams, who had served as an officer in the 
Civil War, and who is now a Friend, spoke on the best means 
of bringing’ Friendly thought to bear upon the Hague Con- 
ference in IQI5. 

The Executive Committee was instructed to draft a mem- 
orial to that body to be presented through the delegates from 
the United States. 

Addresses by Hibbard Taylor on “Young Friends’ Place in 
the Peace Movement,” and Daniel. Bachelor on “The Reason- 
ableness of Peace,” were followed by a scholarly presentation 
of the economic fallacy of war by John William Graham, of 
Manchester, England. 

Officers were chosen by the Executive Committee for the 
next two years as follows: 

Chairman, L. Hollingsworth Wood, 2 Wall Street, New 
York City; Treasurer, Jonathan K. Taylor, Fidelity Building, 
Baltimore, Md.; Secretary, Hilda Holm, 1517 MacCulloch 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 

kok * 

Having to attend the above meeting as a representative 
from New York Yearly Meeting (Orthodox), L. Hollings- 
worth Wood also found it convenient to attend the confer- 
ence of Hicksite Friends. He writes as follows: 

“T was so fortunate as to be able to attend all the sessions 
of the conference of Friends, going out on the special train 
which left New York over the Erie Railroad at 8.30 in the 
morning on Tuesday, Eighth month 27th, with a large group 
of Friends gathered from New York, Brooklyn, Long Island 
and Westchester County, and which was later augmented by 
Friends from New Jersey and Sullivan County, N. Y. 

“We reached Chautauqua about 9.30 in the evening. Other 
special trains over the Lehigh Valley and Pennsylvania Rail- 
road had brought other groups of Friends, and the morning 
session of the conference, which opened on the 28th at 10.00 
o'clock, was attended by between 1,500 and 2,000 persons, 
mostly Friends, but with some additions from the Chautau- 
qua community. 
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“After the reading of a psalm and an impressive silence, 
Bishop Vincent, of Chautauqua, made an address of welcome. 

“The work of the Conference consisted in the discussion of 
questions of vital interest to the Society of Friends, and in 
many cases the discussion turned towards the duty of mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends to their home community. 

“Meetings for worship were held each morning at 8.30 and 
were largely attended and were seasons of great power. The 
meeting for young people on First-day afternoon was a very 
remarkable occasion. The Friends who had been leaders in 
the young people’s movement and the older members of the 
Society having agreed to absent themselves from the meeting 
with the thought of placing the responsibility directly upon 
the young people. It was found that the response by these 
younger members to their obligations was most inspiring. 

“My impression of the whole conference, both of the busi- 
ness and of the religious sessions and of the social intercourse, 
whether in the quiet groves of the Chautauqua grounds, in the 
commitee rooms or upon the tennis court, or baseball diamond, 
was one of great earnestness and of devoted service of our 
Lord and Master. 

“It was an inspiration to me to find in this more intimate 
acquaintance with the thought and spirit of this ‘other 
branch’ of our Society that the ideals of life and of worship 
in these two branches of Friends are so similar, and to feel 
that we have but to know each other more intimately in order 
to dissipate the cloud of misunderstanding which has long 
separated us. 

“I felt that in the gathering together of a large group of 
young Friends representing all the yearly meetings of this 
branch of the Society they had a distinct advantage over any 
yearly meeting or summer school which obtains in our branch, 
and it was with the determination to gather young people 
from all our yearly meetings in some such happy fellowship 
as the biennial conference of the Friends, which gathered 
this year at Chautauqua, that I bade farewell to my very kind 
hosts of the week Eighth month 26th to Ninth month 3d.” 


Marrivd 


Woopwarp-HartMAN.—At the home of the bride, Reming- 
ton, Ind., Ninth month 10, 1912, Walter Carleton Woodward 
and Catherine Hartman. After Tenth month 15th they will 
be at home, 221 College Avenue, Richmond, Ind., where 
Walter Woodward is employed as a member of the faculty 
of Earlham College. 


Died 

Carty.—At his home, Whittier, Cal., Eighth month 6, 1912, 
John B. Carey, aged eighty-four years. The deceased had 
been a minister in Friends Society for fifty-four years. 

CHance—At the home of Ruben Reason near the Lone 
Star Church, Stevens County, Kan., Eighth month 30, 1912, 
Lucy Elmer Chance, aged fourteen years. 

DurHAM.—Tangier, Ind., Eighth month 31, 1912, Susanna 
Newlin Durham, wife of Henry Durham, aged eighty-two 
years. She was an example of great patience amidst the trials 
and hardships of life. She lived in deeds more than in words, 
kind and helpful to all about her. Most of her long life she 
was a member of Friends. 

Hawx.—At her home near Lone Star Church, Stevens 
County, Kan., Sixth month 30, 1912, Mary E. Hawk, aged 
seventy-one years. 

PuHELps.—At her home in Carthage, Ind., Eighth month 20, 
1912, Eunice §. Phelps, aged seventy-seven years. She was 
a member of Carthage Monthly Meeting. 
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Notires. 


INVITATION TO ATTEND FIVE YEARS’ MEET- 
ING, 


Minute 120 of the Minutes and Pro- 
ceedings of the Five Years’ Meeting of 
1907: 

“The Committee on Arrangements are 
instructed to invite such Friends of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, as may 
desire to attend our next meeting.” 

In conformity with the instructions of 
the above Minute, the Committee on 
Arrangements of the Five Years’ Meet- 
ing to be held at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
commencing Tenth month 15, 10912, 
desire to inform Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting who desire to attend the 
sessions of the Five Years’ Meeting for 
1912, that they will be welcome. 

Committee on Arrangements, 


James Woop, Chairman. 
Ninth month 12, 1912. 
* x x 
DEAR FRIEND 
Arrangements have been made with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to have 
special Pullman cars attached to one of 
their trains for the accommodation of 
delegates to the Five Years’ Meeting, 
to be held in Indianapolis commencing 
Tuesday, the 15th of October at 7.00 in 
the evening. 
By traveling in a party of ten or more 
we can obtain a rate— 
From New York to Indianapolis of 
$16.15, regular rate $18.50. From Phila- 


CAREFUL DOCTOR 
PRESCRIBED CHANGE OF FOOD INSTEAD OF 
DRUGS. 


It takes considerable courage for a 
doctor to deliberately prescribe only food 
for a despairing patient, instead of 
resorting to the usual list of medicines. 

There are some truly scientific phy- 
siclans among the present generation 
who recognize and treat conditions as 
they are and should be treated, regard- 
less of the value to their pockets. Here’s 
an instance: 

“Four years ago I was taken with 
severe gastritis and nothing would stay 
on my stomach, so that I was on the 
verge of starvation. 

“T heard of a doctor who had a sum- 
mer cottage near me—a specialist from 
New York—and as a last hope, sent for 
him. 

“After he examined me carefully 
he advised me to try a small quantity 
of Grape-Nuts at first, then as my stom- 
ach became stronger to eat more. 

“T kept ,at it and gradually got so I 
could eat and digest ‘three teaspoonfuls, 
Then I began to have color in my face, 
memory became clear, where before 
everything seemed a blank. My limbs 
got stronger and I could walk. So I 
steadily recovered. 

“Now after a year on Grape-Nuts I 
weigh 153 lbs. My people were surprised 
at the way I grew fleshy and strong on 
this food.’ ‘Name given by Postum 
Cox Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, “The Road to, Wellville, ” in pkgs. 

“There’s a reason.’ 

ver read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 


The Provident Life ax Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upward 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFZTICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 
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J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres. and 
Asst. Trust Officer. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 
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delphia to Indianapolis, $14.45, regular 
rate $16.50. From Baltimore and Wash- 
ington to Indianapolis, $13.05, regular 
rate. $15.30. 

I should be glad to know at your 
earliest convenience how many of the 
delegates or their friends -would like 
to join this train. 

It is thought that the time on the train 

could be well spent in getting acquainted 
before entering upon the business of the 
Five Years’ Meeting. 
The train will leave New York at 
:04; Philadelphia, 4:30; Harrisburg, 
:40, on Monday, the t4th, arriving at 
Indianapolis at 12:01 o’clock on Tuesday, 
the 15th. Connections from Washington 
at Harrisburg leaving Washington 3:40; 
Baltimore, 4:55, arriving at Harrisburg 
VED. 

Please address reply to L. Hollings 
worth Wood, No. 2 Wall Street, New 
York City. 

The Pullman car rate from New York 
to Indianapolis is $5.00 for a lower 
berth, and $4.00 for an upper berth. 


Very truly thine, 
L. HomtincswortH Woop. 


NI to 


9-17-1912. 


THE POTATO CURE. 


A veteran Philadelphia soldier, apro- 
pos of Lincoln’s birthday, said at the 
Union League: 

“Tincoln used to joke me about my 
superstitions. J carried, you know, a 
rabbit’s foot for luck. 

“‘T ook at this,’ he said one day, and 
he took from his pocket a potato. 

“What's that for?’ I asked. 

“Ror rheumatism, he replied. ‘I 
haven’t had a twinge of rheumatism 
since I began carrying it.’ 

“Wonderful! said I. 

“Ves? said Lincoln, with his whim- 
sical smile, ‘and still more wonderful is 
the fact that it’s retro-active, too; for I 
never had a twinge before I began carry- 
ing it, either.’ ” 


_ Joseph J. Dickinson 


COMMERCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS — 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting investors 5 per cent, to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without charge for our services to investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Frank M. Reed 


ON fOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFEDS 

FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 

forty years. We collect and remit interest wherever 
fawestors desire. Write for booklet and fist. 


William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. _ Prices Moderate, 
MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
Beit Tevernonse, Filbert 56-96 
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The International Pible School Leeson 


FOURTH QUARTER, LESSON II. 


TENTH MONTH 13, IQI2 


CLEAN AND UNCLEAN. 
MARK 7: I-23. 
(For Special Study Mark 7: 1-13. 


GotpEN Text.—For the Kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 


Ghost.—Rom. 14: 17 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Tenth month 7th. Clean and unclean. Mark 


VAG 3 ke 


Third-day. Things that defile. Mark 7: 14-23. 
Fourth-day. Precepts that defile. Matt. 15: 1-9. 


Fifth-day. Spirits that defile. 


Luke 11: 14-26. 


Sixth-day. Things not common or unclean. Acts 10: 9-16. 


Seventh-day. 
First-day. 


Time.—Spring of A. D. 20. 
Place —Capernaum, or its vicinity. 
Parallel Passage-—Matt. 15: I-20. 


The teaching in the present lesson is 
very practical and one which it would 
have been well had Christians and the 
Church heeded more. It seems strange 
that when Jesus has so clearly laid 
down the distinction between external 
and internal religion that so many have 
practically ignored it. 

The Pharisees complain of the viola- 


Thoughts that cleanse. Phil. 4: 4-9. 
Blood that changes. I Peter 1: 13-23. 


not represented by what men see.” 

8. “Ye leave the commandment of 
God and hold fast the tradition of men.” 
REY. pOmite ‘for” at , beginning of verse 
and all after “men.” This brings out 
the contrast’ more ‘strongly. Jesus 
charges them not with additions but 
substitution. They have forsaken law 
for tradition; God for man. 

9. ‘There seems to have been a break 


| in the conversation at this point. “Full 


| well.” That is, 


tion of tradition by the disciples of | 


Christ, and He says the question is 
between the Commandments of God 
and the commandments of men. He 
carries on the teaching and strikes at 
the very essence not only of tradition 


but of ceremony. It is easy to see how | 


this teaching angered the Scribes and 
Pharisees and made them His deter- 
mined enemies. The lesson in time 
follows closely upon the last. 


“Had come from Jerusalem.” R. 
V. These were probably Galileans who 
had been at Jerusalem. Compare 3: 22. 

“And had seen.” R. V. The oc- 
casion is not named. “Defiled” or ‘“‘com- 
mon”: that is, hands just as they were. 
Not that they were soiled, but that they 
had not received the ceremonial wash- 
ing. This fact implies that some of 
Jesus’ disciples had understood the 
spirit of His teaching. 

3. The practice, which was. widely 
followed, was based on tradition, not 
on the written law. Compare Gal. I: 14. 

4. “Except they bathe.” Amer. R. V. 
The Greek word is “baptize” “dip,” 
‘Immerse.’ The meaning is, ‘unless 
they wash their hands” in verse 3, and 
in verse 4 “wash all over.” 


For in the | 


market place “the number and mixture | 
of people made the risk of defilement | 


very great.” Cups, wooden vessels, and 
brazen vessels. These were all. dipped 
in the water. 

5. It was perfectly natural for the 
Scribes, feeling as they did, to call 


Jesus to account. So far as it is re- | 
corded, Jesus was far more often criti- | 


cized for breaking the traditional law 
than the written law. 

6, 7. The quotation is from Isaiah 20: 
12, and is more like the Sentuagint than 
the Hebrew. The special difference be- 
tween the two is in the last clause, 
which is the main point of the citation. 
“Esaias.”’ Isaiah. 
worship me, teaching vas their doctrines 
the precepts of men.” R. V. “‘Hypo- 
crite.’ “One whose real character is 


“But in vain do they | 


| 
I 


“admirably” or “ex- 
cellently.” 

10. See Exodus -20:12; 21°17. “He 
that speaketh evil of father or mother 
let him die the death.” R. V. “Die 
the death.” “Surely die.” This shows 
how seriously the Law regarded the 
breach of the Fifth Commandment. 

II, 12, “But ye say, If a man shall 
say to his father or mother, That 
wherewith thou mightest have been 


| profited by me is Corban, that is to say, 


Given to God; ye no longer suffer him 
to do aught for his father or mother.” 
Amer. R. V. “Corban” meant, techni- 
cally, a thing devoted to God, and hence 
not to be used for ordinary purposes. 
So, if this word were pronounced over 
an object, the person was relieved from 
any human obligation, even that due 
to a parent. “Even when said in good 
faith, this contravenes the Divine Law, 
since the duty to a parent takes pre- 
cedence of the obligation to make offer- 
ines.” 

12. Such action makes void the Law 
of God. 

In verses 15 to 23 there is a further 
development of the teaching. Verses 
15 and the concluding clause of verse 
19 are specially to be noted. In these 
Jesus “takes His disciples, and all be- 
lievers, at once beyond all ceremonial 
conditions to moral verities, and from 
the outward to the inward.” This teach- 
ing lay at the very root of the preach- 
ing of George Fox and the early 
Friends, and is still the great doctrine 
of true Friends. 

Externals have their place, but they 
may change and do change with vary- 


We. ie : : 
, ing conditions, but inward righteousness 


is essential at all times. Without it 
external ceremonies are worse than use- 
less, for they tend to beget a faith in 
them rather than in a changed heart. 


A rural newspaper contains this bit 
of information: “A correspondent asks 
whether the battle of Waterloo occurred 
before or after the Christian era. We 
answer, It did.” 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH 13, IQI2. 
YOU CAN DO BETTER. 
II Pet., 37° 8-18. 
(Led by some member of the pastoral 
committee. ) 
READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING TENTH 
MONTH 7TH. 
eto stagnation. Heb. 5: 12-14; 
oy ee 
IJI.—A beticenene prayer. Col. 1: 9-15. 
IV.—Why I can. Phil. 4: 13 
hor ale for great things. Acts 
I: 5-8. 
ViI.—Lines a improvement. II Pet. 1: 


2-8. 

VII—tThe things before. Phil. 3:13-17. 
In what direction do you need better- 

ment? 
How do we learn from failure? 
What does “Be ye perfect” imply? . 


POINTERS. 
Plan to do better. 
Ok Ok 


Pray for improvement and press for- 
ward with confidence. 
x Ok Ox 


You can do better, for God is with 
you and will work through you. 
* ok Ox 


No one in this world is too young or 
too old, too good or too bad, too weak 
or too strong, to improve—you can do 
better. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Human improvement is from within 

outwards.—Froude. 
ROK LEK 


People seldom improve when they 


have no model but themselves to copy’ 


after.—Goldsmith. 
Spe me 
I must do something to keep my 
thoughts fresh and growing. I dread 
nothing so much as falling into a rut 
and feeling myself becoming a fossil._— 
James A. Garfield. 


* *K OK 


Let there be no thought of what you 
can do for God, but all thought of what 
God can do through you. Nothing will 
make you so intense and ceaseless in 
your activity as this—F. B. Meyer. 
ee ee 


No one learns music in one lesson. 
No one can become an artist in a day. 
No one can get the full beauty of Christ 
into his life in one brief year. We have 
it here in St. Paul’s words: “Trans- 
formed into the same image from glory 
to glory,” that is, line by line, little by 
little—J. R. Miller, 

x * 

We can do better because the power 
that animates us is divine and limitless. 
We must not allow ourselves to sit 
down and rest. On the monument of an 
Alpine guide the inscription reads, “He 
died climbing.” Let us keep our eye 
on the heights beyond. We have never 
yet done our very best, although we 
may often have done the best we were 
capable of at a given moment. Our 
next effort, or the next again, may lead 
us to wonderful results. We can do 
better because Christ is in us, and it is 
He who is working through us.—R. P. 
Anderson. 


~ The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 


VoL. XIX. 


A Five-Years Meeting Forecast 


On the fifteenth of the present month, delegates 
from fifteen yearly meetings will assemble at Indian- 
apolis to transact weighty business and to consider 
questions of far-reaching importance. These dele- 
gates represent more than a hundred and eleven thou- 
sand Friends, including London, Dublin and all the 
yearly meetings on the American continent in cor- 
It would be 
a cause for still greater joy and expectation if Phila- 
delphia and Ohio could be included, but at the present 
stage of our development these two yearly meetings 
feel best satisfied not to come into organic fellowship, 
while the delegates from London and Dublin are 
“fraternal” and do not take any responsibility for 
decisions and conclusions that are arrived at. Such 
a gathering, including as it will the selected repre- 
sentatives of so many bodies of Friends, is bound to 
be a memorable oceasion and is certain to produce a 


respondence: with London except Ohio. 


deep impression upon those who are privileged to 
attend it. 

But something more than that may with confidence 
be expected. There has for some time been a steadily 
growing feeling among Friends eyerywhere that this 
Five-Years Meeting would be momentous as furnish- 
ing an indication of the lines along which American 
Quakerism is likely to move in the period just before 
us. The past ten years have been in many respects 
lean years. The meetings composing the Five-Years 
Meeting have not during this period been growing in 
membership, nor have they been developing satis- 
factory and effective methods of work, nor have they 
been penetrated and inwardly possessed and fused 
with a glowing and unifying vision of the onward 
line of march. Disorganizing influences have been 
in evidence, suspicions have been at work, tendencies 
toward cleavage into camps and parties have harmed 
the cause in almost every section of the field. Many 
are hoping and praying that the meeting in Indian- 
apolis will be a time of mutual understanding and 
adjustment and, more than that, that through it defi- 
nite light may come for shaping methods and policies 
of work that shall add efficiency to all our endeavors. 

The plan of having commissions study the impor- 
tant subjects that are to be presented and carefully 
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formulate conclusions and policies is full of promise. 
The preliminary work has been carried through with 
insight and wisdom, and everything has been done 
that could be done in advance to insure valuable 
results. Instead of listening to academic addresses 
and papers, we shall have the matured conclusions of 
groups that have given: weeks and months of study 
to masses of facts and details, and we shall no doubt 
The thing of first 
moment now is the discovery, or the rediscovery, of 
our definite mission as a Church and the equipment 
of ourselves to go forward and realize that mission 


see many things in new light. 


in the world of today. Our young people are awaken- 
ing with enthusiasm, they are eager to enter upon 
their spiritual heritage and to begin to share in the 
practical tasks of the Church, but they are looking 
for direction and leadership, and they want to be 
assured that the Quaker movement has future prom- 
ise and scope enough to warrant them in dedicating 
their talents and their lives to it. They are watching 
this gathering for an answer. 

The centralization of our periodical literature 
under one oversight and management, so that there 
may be created a periodical more nearly national in 
scope and character, is to be one of the urgent ques- 
tious of the meeting, and it is, of course, a question 
of the first importance. 
(Quaker periodicals published by Orthodox Friends in 


There are at least twelve 


America, and this plethora of literature, abounding 
in types and varieties, confuses the mind and involves 
a large economic waste. THe Amerrtcan Friend 
has always been calling for a unifying of forces, and 
it will weleome the movement toward concentration, 
even though it may involve its own extinction. 

But, after all, the way in which the actual ques- 
tions may be settled at the coming meeting in Indian- 
apolis is not as important as is the penetration of 
this large group of Friends with a new spirit of 
love and faith and confidence, the kindling of a fresh 
vision and passion and the gathering of new spiritual 
momentum for the work before us. Commissions 
have been doing their work to help further the wise 
solution of difficult questions; it now remains for the 
whole membership concerned to enter into deep and 
solemn prayer for invisible help and guidance. 
Everybody knows or should know that the tremendous 
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power of the Edinburgh Conference was due in. large 
measure to the way in which the Christian world 
joined together in a mighty fellowship of prayer for 
its suecess. There is no preparation that can take 
the place of this deep and inyisible preparation 


Current Events 


Whittier College and Its Present Needs 

Whittier College, which is unquestionably the 
strategic center of Quakerism in the Far West, has 
reached a crisis. In order to maintain its standing 
and efficiency, more substantial financial backing is 
necessary. Its friends are now in the midst of a 
strenuous campaign for $115,000, about one-fourth 


of which has been pledged. In a recent letter, Presi- | 
dent Newlin says: “I am quite sure no other Friends | 
college is in so precarious financial circumstances as | 


we are. The competition here in educational work 
is intense, to say the least. The high schools in some 
places are doing the first two years of college work, 
and the three other colleges in southern California, 
all of them within twenty miles of us, have much 
more money than we have, and can get it more easily 
than we can. The universities at Berkley and Stan- 
ford set the educational standard, yet with all these 
handicaps Whittier College has a standing in aca- 
demic and moral credits higher than any of them.” 
Thus far the work of raising the endowment has 
been confined to the local field, but a broader appeal 
must be made. It should be met by a generous 
response from all quarters. The future of Whittier 
College and of vital Quakerism on the Pacific coast 
depends upon the raising of this endowment. 


Most encouragingly is the puble confidence which 


the college enjoys evidenced by the growth of the | 


student body. The enrollment this year is by far 
the best the institution ever had, the freshman class 
alone being larger than the whole number of college 
students five years ago. 


* 


The Zurich Convention in Prospect 


Extensive preparations are being made for the | 


Seventh World’s Sunday School Convention, to be 
held in Zurich, Switzerland, Seventh month 8 to 15, 
19135. It is expected that two thousand delegates 
will cross the Atlantic, and four special ships have 
been chartered for their use. A special party will 
start from San Francisco and cross the Pacific. After 
a strenuous tour in the interests of Bible school work 
in the Orient, the latter party will travel over the 
Trans-Siberian Railway to Zurich. Great Britain 
plans to send five hundred delegates, and will also 
send a party of Bible school specialists to Zurich 
by way of India, where considerable work will be 
done. Continental Europe expects to have a repre- 
sentation of at least five hundred delegates, and the 
rest of the world will send many more. With all 


through united and heart-searching prayer. It is the 
best way to ensure unity of heart in this large con- 
course of delegates from widely sundered regions, 
and if there is unity of heart, there wall be blessing 


Ts M. ah? 


and power and incalculable results. 


anx Canments 


these active Christian leaders traveling from the 
nations of the world to a given point, and then back 
again, it can well be seen that the Bible school 
enthusiasm which will be ‘“‘shed abroad” upon the 
world will produce a Bible school influence which 
cannot be broken. 

Among the strong features of the program will 
be the reports and recommendations of six° com- 
mussions which are studying the situation in all 
parts of the world. Three lines claim their special 
attention : 

1. The condition and extent of Sunday school 
work. 

2. The needs and opportunities of the field in a 
Sunday school way. 

3. How the World’s Sunday School Association 
can be of assistance. 

A number of addresses will also be given by such 
speakers as Dr. John H. Jowett, Gipsy Smith, F. B. 
Meyer, Bishop J. H. Vincent, Dr. 8S. M. Zwemer, 


Pastor Bieler of France, Dr. Carey Bonner, Marion 


Lawrence and many others of equal note. 
Fd 


Progress of the Campaign 


Since his nomination in Eighth month, ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has spent most of his time campaign- 
ing. Prior to the State elections in Vermont and 
Maine he made speeches in New England, but for a 
month past he has toured through the Western and 
Pacific States, speaking several times a day. He has 
been ‘‘trailed” in this last venture by John Maynard 
Harlan, of Chicago, and ex-Congressman J. Adam 
Bede, who present the Republican side of the case, 
while William J. Bryan has made speeches before 
some of the same audiences in favor of Gov. Wilson. 
While this is generally regarded as Progressive ter- 
ritory, all of the speakers have been greeted by large 
and enthusiastic crowds. 

In the early davs of the campaign Goy. Wilson 
seemed loath to take the stump outside of his own 
State, but during the last fortnight he has made two 
tours, one through the Middle West and the other 
through New England. He chanced to be in Boston 
last week on the same day with President Taft, and 
took advantage of the occasion to pay his respects to 
the President in person—a rather unusual procedure. 
President Taft preserves the dignity of his office by 
remaining off the stump, but has defined his position 
and answered the arguments of his rivals in a few 
set speeches on special occasions. 
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Observations on the Campaign 


The most important political event last week was 
the New York State Republican convention, which 
resulted in the nomination of Job Hedges for Gov- 
ernor, and, remarkable to relate, it was wnbossed. 
The same thing was true of the New York Progres- 
sive convention which nominated Oscar 8. Straus, 
but here the absence of boss rule was expected. A 
review of conventions this year, with possibly a few 
exceptions, will reveal the fact that the delegates are 
not being marshalled and manipulated as in former 
years. This fact has led the New York Hvening Post 
to observe, sarcastically, that: “If any new evidence 
is necessary to prove that our institutions are rapidly 
going to the bad, it is found in the growing fre- 
queney with which the newspapers speak of unbossed 
nominating conventions. The chosen representatives 
of the people’s will are being subjected to the cruel 
strain of thinking for themselves.” If, however, 
unbossed conventions are univers sally as successful 
in the choice of candidates as the New York State 
conventions, we are willing to have more of them. 

Of greater significance than the decay of ‘“‘bossism’” 
is the rising moral tone reflected in the appeals made 
by all parties, Twenty-five years ago one of our 
most brilliant Senators declared, “The purification 
of politics is an iridescent dream,” and the appeals 
to selfish advantage so dominant in the political eam- 
paigns of a generation past have not been reassuring. 
Today, although the old materialism and self- seeking 
have not wholly disappeared, yet no candidate dares 
to risk his chances on anything less than a presump- 
tion at least that his cause is just. To use the words 
of The Continent: “The outstanding characteristic 
of the political campaign of the year 1912 is the 
sensitiveness of the electorate of the republic to moral 
issues.” * * * “The party leaders of the present 
year are each and all counting for their hopes of 
victory on their ability to convince the people that 
their respective candidates represent the best expecta- 
tion of cleaner, fairer, squarer, more wholesome life 
in the land.” 


; ; 7 
The First Emancipation Proclamation 


The celebration last week of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the signing of the first Emancipation Proclama- 
tion brings to mind a cireumstance in which mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends played an important 
part. In Sixth month, 1862, President Lincoln was 
urged by a delegation of Quakers to free the slaves 
by proclamation. At that time he was apprehensive 
of the effect of such a decree upon the South, and 
so expressed himself to his callers. They responded 
in the language of the Scripture: “For if thou 
altogether holdest thy peace at this time, then shall 
there be enlargement and deliverance arise to the 
Jews from another place; but thou and thy father’s 
house shall be destroyed.’ In reply Lincoln said 


‘that he was deeply sensible of his need of divine 


guidance, and that he was most willing to be an in- 
strument in God’s hands for achieving a great work. 
Yet he hesitated and tried to induce the border 
States to join him in a plan for either gradual or 
immediate emancipation. He hoped to remove and 
colonize the freed people and reimburse their former 
owners, but his efforts proved futile. Finally, as he 
told his cabinet, “to fulfil the promise I made to 
myself and to my God,” he issued the proclamation of 
Ninth month 22, 1862, giving the rebellious States 


100 days of grace. Not, however, until on New 
Year’s Day, 1868, was liberation of the slayes 
actually decreed. 

Fad 


Death Claims a Great Social Worker 


In the recent death of Octavia Hill, England has 
suffered the loss of another great leader. She oceu- 
pied in her country a place not unlike that which 
Jane Addams holds in this. She was a pioneer in 
practical philanthropy of the modern sort. In 1864 
she started the work of housing reform in old 
London, under the influence and with the help of 
Frederick D. Maurice and John Ruskim, the latter 
lending her $15,000 with which to buy up and reno- 
vate some dirty tenement houses. It was a notably 
successful example of “philanthropy and 5 per cent.” 
In 1905, when she was appointed a member of the 
royal commission on the poor laws, this enterprise 
had grown to include the charge of nearly 6,000 
dwellings. She raised millions of dollars for play- 
eroutde and breathing places, and with her “IKyrle 
Society” devoted much attention to cultivating a taste 
among the less fortunate for the higher enjoyments 
of life. 


Bg 
Young Business Men Needed 


An editorial appearing in an Oskaloosa paper dur- 
ing the late session of Iowa Yearly Meeting touches 
a very important side of Church work, which de- 
serves more attention than it gets. The editorial 
says, In part: 

"The need of the Fr iende. Church in Iowa is 
young business men. The various departinents 
of Church work contemplate an expenditure of 
half a million dollars—if done to the extent that 
merit would warrant. The elderly people now 
bearing the burden will be gone—some day. 
Friends need a generation of young men who 
are money-makers, hustlers, down-to-date, keen 
young men, well founded in the faith; young 
men who are in the game and in it to win; 
in the world, full of the affairs of the world, 
yet not of it; young men who are good mixers, 
who socially and otherwise are in touch with 
people of wealth; young men whose friendships 
may become an asset tothe, Oharthge * + * .* 

This is not making the great work of the 
Church a mercenary matter—simply a practical, 
common sense view of the present-day situation 
—the need and how to meet it. 


* 
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Who’s Who 


In the English Delegation to the Five-Y cars Meeting 
BY ED. HAROLD MARSH. 

There is an unusual amount of intercourse this 
year between Friends in the British Isles and 
America. It may be that the actual number of 
Friends who cross the Atlantic is not greater than 
usual, but the cords of fellowship are being drawn 
much tighter, and Friends when they cross the water 
come more in contact with members of the Society on 
the other side. 

More English Friends than usual have visited 
America unoflicially this year, but special interest 
will naturally center in the seven who are going as 
the official representatives of London Yearly Meeting 
to the Five-Years Meeting. Several of these are 
already very well known to American Friends, and 
all but one have crossed the Atlantic before, but in 
some cases the previous visits have been quite unofh- 
cial, and several of the delegates are at present 
comparatively unknown to the Friends who will at- 
tend the Five-Years Meeting. So it may be of 
interest to readers of this paper to have a few par- 
ticulars of members of the English delegation. 


Isaac and Isabella G. Sharp. 


Isaac Sharp, secretary of London Yearly Meeting, 
is already very well known to American Friends by 
name, and thousands of American Friends visiting 
England have carried back pleasant memories of the 
courteous, kindly and helpful reception which they 
have enjoyed in his office at Devonshire House, 
London. He has once previously been in America, 
when he went to Canada about thirty-four years ago 
to seek his wife. He is nephew of the late Isaac 
Sharp, who was one of the best known and most 
traveled Friends of a previous generation. The 
present Isaac Sharp is a graduate of London Uni- 


versity, and for some years was in the teaching pro- | 


fession, until, in 1890, he became recording clerk or 
permanent secretary of London Yearly Meeting. He 
is a frequent contributor to Friends periodicals, 
especially of obituary notices, but his contributions 
are generally anonymous, and the only way to discern 
his authorship is by the internal evidence of wide 
knowledge and scrupulous accuracy. During the last 
twenty-two years Isaac Sharp has come into personal 
contact with all sorts and conditions of Friends. His 
visitors at Devonshire House must have included 
thousands of American Friends, and he has received 
them all with the same geniality, irrespective of their 
particular ‘label when at home. He is probably the 
chief authority on contemporary Quakerism, and 
has an encyclopedic knowledge of the history, organ- 
ization and procedure of Friends. From this great 
store of knowledge he is as willing to give information 
as he is reticent to state his own opinion. When 
asked for information, Isaac Sharp is very ready to 
impart it, and it is not given in the dry-as-dust style 
of an encyclopedia, for it is enlivened by his very 
keen sense of humor, and illustrated from an amaz- 


ing fund of personal anecdote. He is not likely to 
trouble the Five-Years Meeting with long speeches, 
but on the rare occasions when he does rise to speak 
he has. something to say, and it is said in few words. 


He is fourteenth in the succession of recording 
clerks of London Yearly Meeting, and, having the 
traditions of his office and his own long experience, 
the Five-Years Meeting will naturally turn to him 
when considering the possibility of having central 
offices and a permanent secretary in America.* 


Isabella G, Sharp is not of American origin, as 
might be inferred from what has already been said, 
but she lived in Canada for some years before her 
marriage, 

Wm. C. and Janet Braithwaite. 


William Charles Braithwaite is third son of the 
late Joseph Bevan Braithwaite; and brother of Anna 
b. Thomas, of Baltimore. He was trained as a 
barrister, but is not in practice, as he has retired 
to the comparative seclusion of a country town con- 
veniently situated in the middle of England, where 
he is a partner in a banking company with which his 
mother’s family has long been connected. 

Wm. C. Braithwaite combines to a remarkable 
degree intellectual with evangelical Christianity. As 
a great scholar’ and an original thinker he has 
searched the deep things of the spirit, and speaks 
not only from personal religious experience, but in 
the light of history. From his home at Banbury, in 
Oxfordshire, have emanated many books and pam- 
phlets applying the Gospel of Jesus Christ and the 
message of Quakerism to the needs, and in the lan- 
guage, of the twentieth century. His recent book, 
“The Beginnings of Quakerism,” is to be numbered 
amongst the classics, and another big book is on the 
way. Wm. C. Braithwaite is ex-chairman of the 
Friends home mission committee, and is in great 
demand as a lecturer on biblical and other religious 
topics. As chairman of the National Council of 
Adult Schools he is leader of a great democratic 
movement, an offshoot from Friends with a member- 
ship far exceeding that of the parent body. 

Janet Braithwaite is an elder, and a near relative 
of John Morland, who attended the last Five-Years 
Meeting. 


Arthur and Eliza Dann 


are already so well known to Friends in America, 
especially in the West, that it is needless to say much 
about them here. They hope now to complete the 
eoncern for which they were liberated a year or 
two ago, and which was interrupted by Arthur 
Dann’s serious illness on the Pacific Coast. Friends 
will be glad to hear that he is now restored to health 
and looking forward to a prolonged religious visit 
among Friends in the West. 


*Tsaac and Isabella G. Sharp expect to be in the neighbor- 
hood of Philadelphia at the end of Tenth month. Isaac Sharp 
has lectures on “Fifty Years of English Quakerism,” “Elder- 


ship” and “Devonshire House and its Associations.” Letters 


may be addressed to him care of Timothy Nicholson, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 
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Henry T. Hodgkin 
has been to America already this year, and is also 
known to many readers of THe American FRIEND. 
He is the youngest and tallest member of the deputa- 


tion, and it is probable that he will be the tallest | 


person at the Five-Years Meeting. or some years 
Henry T. Hodgkin was a missionary in China, but 
a few years ago he was called home to take charge of 
the head office of the Friends Foreign Mission Asso- 
ciation in London. His personality will be felt in 
any meeting that he attends, and when awkward 
situations arise he has a remarkable gift for finding 
a way out. 
Hrnest BE. Taylor 


is nearly the youngest of the delegates. He is a 


journalist by occupation, but gives much of his time | 
to the “Yorkshire 1905 Committee,” of which he is | 
This committee was an outcome of the | 
yearly meeting held at Leeds in 1905, the first yearly | 


secretary. 


meeting held away from London for over two hundred 
years. It has been very energetic in recent years, 
and is striving to meet the needs of modern conditions 
without recourse to the pastoral system. Hrnest 


various books, mostly historical, and edits the series 
of modern Quaker pamphlets which is published by 
his committee. 
meeting by making long speeches, but, when invited, 
can speak with authority and in detail about the 
history of Friends in the Swarthmore Hall district 
and the north of England, or about the organization 
of English Quakerism of today. 
Dorking, England. 


Quaker Idealism in Colonial Government 
BY RAYMOND E. MENDENHALL. 

[The following essay received the first prize this 
year in the Haverford Quakerism Study Contest. 
Its author was a junior in Penn College.—Ep. | 

The sect founded by George Fox, commonly called 
the Quakers, was extremely democratic both in 
religion and politics. Their utter disregard of all 
forms of worship and of the authority of the priest- 


hood, their insistence that each man is responsible | 
for his conduct directly to his Maker, their struggles | 


for liberty of conscience, made religious tolerance for 
all men essential to consistency. Such extreme ideas 
of religious equality could not but be reflected in 
their attitude toward society and civic life. We find 
that the Quaker is usually many years in advance 
of the masses of the people in accepting and propa- 
gating measures of reform. His views often seem 
visionary to those who do not have his conception 
of righteousness and liberty. The Quaker is a 
passive revolutionist. 


The question naturally arises: Are Quaker ideals | 


of government practicable? Is the Quaker, with his 
idealism, fitted to hold public office? What would be 
the effect upon the State if Quaker principles were 
put into actual practice? These questions are 


answered in part by the experiences of Friends in the | 


: : ; : _ vided for? 
Taylor is a man of letters; he has written or edited | : ‘ 
. _ cause of Quakerism, his family was cared for by the 


He can be trusted not to weary a_ 


| guise of religious toleration. 


earlier’ days of the American colonies. Delaware, 
New Jersey, the Carolinas, Rhode Island and Penn- 
sylvania each received the impress, in their forma- 
tive periods, of Quaker officials, if not of complete 
Quaker control. It is the purpose of this paper to 
discuss briefly the successes and failures of Friendly 
government in the colonies, with the causes operating 
to produce these results, and to consider the perma- 
nent influence of the Quaker experiments upon the 
American government and upon the political ideals 
of the world. 

Before discussing the governmental ideals of the 
Friends, they should be defined. We can best find 
Quakerism in its pure, ideal state by reference to 
the writings of George Fox and Robert Barclay, who 
first formulated and gave the message of Quakerism. 

George Fox was a man of the people, born and 
reared among tradesmen.' Naturally very sympa- 
thetic, he was quick to alleviate suffering wherever 
and whenever he was able.” It follows that he would 
teach kindness and justice to the poorer classes. A 
special meeting was established in the Society of 
Friends to see that all should have their wants pro- 
If one was imprisoned or died in the 
Society as in fulfilment of duty.* Here we have the 
rudiments of democracy. 

The fundamental principle of it all was and yet is 


' the universal brotherhood of man. 


As before stated, religious liberty is a fncidument 
principle of Quakerism. The sturdy Friend acknow}- 
edged allegiance of his conscience to no man.° But 


| liberty of conscience is impossible where Church and 


State are one. While the first Quakers did not 
demand separation of Church and State, it is the 
logical conclusion of their doctrines. This does not 
mean that they would defend lawlessness under the 
Barclay says: “There- 
fore all killing, banishing, fining, imprisoning in- 
flicted upon men for the alone exercise of their con- 
science, or difference in worship or opinion, pro- 
ceedeth from the spirit of Cain the murderer and is 
contrary to the truth; provided always that no man, 
under the pretense of conscience, prejudice his neigh- 
bor in life or estate, or do anything destructive to or 
inconsistent with human society; in which case the 
law is for the transgressor, and justice is to be admin- 
oe ed to all without respect to persons.’’® 

This demand for religious liberty did not mean 
a disregard of felizions principles in government. 
Quaker ideals of government are foraded largely 


' upon a literal interpretation of the Seriptures.* 


“Thou shalt not kill,” “Swear not at all,” “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” all meant to the 


| Quakers just what they said, and gave them the 


*Fox’s Journal pp. 55-56. 
* The same, p. 58, p. 324. 
* The same, p. 324. 

*The same reference. 

° Barclay’s Apology, Proposition XIV. 
*The same. 
* Barclay. Fox. 


Prop. XV. page 190. 
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grounds for the testimonies for which they are best 
known to the general public. 

The governmental principles of Fox are practically 
stated in an address which he sent to the magistrates 
and officers of the colony of Rhode Island while being 
entertained at the house of the Governor.’ In this 
address he recommends, first of all, the observance of 
the golden rule, “a law against drunkenness and 
them that sell liquors to make people drunk,” “a 
law against fighting and swearing,” the exercise of 
vigilanee over their liberties, a weekly market with 
a public house, the keeping of vital statistics, to 
“stand up for the good of the people,” to “let all 
people know their rights and liberties.” The address 
is concluded thus: You are the unworthiest men upon 
the earth if you do lose it, and do not stand together 
for his glory and your corporal and divine liberty 
that the Lord hath given you.” 

These Quaker principles were ideals as yet untried. 
Because of the very nature of their Society, Friends 
were excluded from active participation in English 
polities, although we find their leaders very active 
in sending advice to the king and other high officials.® 
It was inevitable that these re eligious democrats should 
seek a place where they might employ in the State 
their principles of government, and such a place they 
sought in the New World. The Friendly participa- 
tion in colonial government may be divided into three 
elasses: The individual holding public office, as in 
the Southern colonies; the group practically controll- 
ing colonial affairs, as in Rhode Island; and control 
by Quaker proprietors, as in Pennsylvania. 


The finest example of the individual Quaker in 
colonial government is John Archdale, Governor of 
the Carolinas. The famous Fundamental Consti- 
tution contained one provision which embodied one 
of the Quaker ideals and also made it possible for 
Quakers to participate in the civic activities of the 
colony :1° 

“No person whatsoever shall disturb, molest or 
prosecute another for his speculative opinions in 
religion or his way of worship.” 

Edmundson and Fox toured the country in the 
year 1672, and the majority of the colonists seem 
to have become “convinced” Friends.** For several 
years Quakerism was the only organized form of 
religion existing in the colony. This ascendency 
lasted for but a brief period, however, and the real 
influence of Friends was exerted through individuals, 
Archdale especially. During 1685 and 1686 he 
served as acting Governor, and was a very satisfactory 
official to the colonists. At this time he wrote a 
letter to George Fox,’? in which he tells of his treat- 
ing with the Indians and of the peaceful conditions 
which prevailed with them. He shows the feeling of 


“The Friend. Volume VII, p. 55. 

* Fox, pp. 302, 318, 332, 354: 

” Fundamental Constitution CIX. 

“The Quakers in the American Colonies. Book 3, Chapter 3. 
The history of the Carolinas here given is practically an 
abridgement of this chapter. 

2 The same. 
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Christian brotherhood which always characterized 
the Quakers when dealing with a weaker race. 

In 1695, Archdale, who had been dwelling in 
England for several years, ‘was requested by the 
proprietors to return to the Carolinas and settle dis- 
turbances which had arisen as a result of bad goy- 
ernment. Though the new Governor had the widest 

range of power, “he found the colony in such shape 

that it required not only power, but tact and disere- 
tion, to bring order out of the chaos which he thus 
described : 

“When I arrived, I found all matters in great con- 
fusion, and every faction apply’d themselves to me 
in hopes of relief. I appeased them with kind and 
gentle words and as soon as possible called an 
assembly.” 

Tlere again we have an evidence of the democracy 
of the Quakers. A Quaker Governor,’ with almost 
autocratic power, hastens to submit the troubles of 
the colony to the people themselves through their 
assembly. In the selection of his council he began 
his work of pacification by mingling the representa- 


tives of the different factions so that none had the~ 


control. His work was so successful that the com- 
mons prepared him an address upon his leave-taking, 
in which they expressed perfect satisfaction with his 
government, 

He established perfectly friendly relations with 
the Indians, and thus gave his colonists an added 
safety which was lacking in the Cavalier and Puritan 
colonies. Shipwrecked sailors were aided to safety 
by the natives. A law was enacted providing a fine 
of twenty pounds for anyone disposing of liquor to 
the Indians in any way. 

Tn the peaceful times which followed he had time 
to provide the administration necessary for the pro- 
motion of industrial and social prosperity. Land 
titles were settled. The liquor traffic was regulated. 
Public roads were constructed. The poor were cared 
for. Friendly relations were established with the 
Spanish Catholics in Florida. All these measures 
were in accord with the broad interests of the man 
Archdale, and serve to show what may be aceom- 
plished for the publie welfare where the way has been 
prepared by such brotherly wisdom and kindness as 
the Quakers employed. 


While the Quakers were for a time very eee 


after the departure of their great statesman, and 
prevented for a time the establishment of a State 


Church, their power rapidly declined, and offers little © 


more of great value to the student of government. 


(T'o be continued. ) 


The final lesson is: Leave God to settle how He 
answers your prayer. The psalmist prayed for 
preservation, for safety, for joy; but he did not 


venture to prescribe to God how these blessings were 


to be ministered to him.—Alexander Maclaren. 


If a man is to be a pillar in the temple of his © 
God by and by, he must be some kind of a prop in 


God’s house today. M. D. Babcock. 
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Indiana Yearly Meeting 


The spirit manifest throughout the ninety-second 
session of Indiana Yearly Meeting, assembled from 
Ninth month 17th to 23d, was one of progress, and 
the various sessions were fraught with much bless- 
ing te the large number who attended. The deyo- 
tional work throughout was deep ei penetrating. 
Visiting ministers and workers were e present from 
many sections of the country, and without exception 
manifested great earnestness and deliberate deter- 
mination to give God the best of their lives and 
serve Him without reserve. 

The same spirit was manifest on the part of a 
large number of our home workers and more than a 
hundred ministers. Our hearts were greatly cheered 
also by the report that ninety-one persons gave evi- 
dence of a call to the ministry. The outlook is 
encouraging when such a ‘large number of workers 
are anxious and earnest for the advancement of the 
Master’s Kingdom. 

Those present with credentials were: 
Mary Pumphrey, Arthur 
London Yearly Meeting; 
England; Enos Harvey, 
Long, North Carolina; George D. Weeks and wife, 
Nebraska; Charles W. Sweet, Leslie Bond, Iowa 
Ida Allen, Robert Pelt, Ohio; Morton C. Pearson, 
George H. Moore, Martilia Cox, Mary Cox, Western; 
Lyman T. Cosand, Mary A. Sibbett, Homer Cox and 
wife and M. Addie Kern, Kansas. To the preach- 
ing of these messengers from God there was a ready 
response on the part of the yearly meeting, and we 
feel that because of it we have received a great 
spiritual uplift. 

The various departments reporting showed aggres- 
sive work and healthy growth. A new departure was 
introduced in the appointment of committees. Here- 
tofore no system of naming committees had been 
applied in all lines of activity, and sometimes one 
person had been appointed to as high as nine different 
places at one yearly meeting. This year the ruling 
forbids any person serving on more than one stahd- 
ing or annual committee and one special committee 
for service during the sittings of the yearly meeting. 
One nominating committee made all the selections, 
to the number of about three hundred separate ap- 
pointments, and at the close of the sessions received 
the hearty commendation of the yearly meeting for 
its efficient service and the large amount of new 

material brought into use. The work was well dis- 
tributed to capable persons of all ages. 

Daisy D. Barr returned her minute for service 
in London and Dublin Yearly Meetings, granted a 
year ago, and gave a very interesting and satisfactory 
account of the work accomplished. A like minute 
was granted Lillian KE. Hayes for service in London 
and Dublin Yearly Meetings next summer as com- 
panion to Leanah Hobson, from North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting, and to study young people’s work 


Isaac Sharp, 
and Eliza Dann, from 
S. Adelbert Wood, New 
Thomas Hodgin, Frank 


in England. 


At his own request, Timothy Niehbolson, who has 
served many years most efficiently as presiding clerk, 


was released, and Robert L. Kelly, president of 
Earlham College, was appointed clerk. 

The work of the book and tract committee was of 
unusual importance this year in the large amount 
of definite work accomplished. Each department of 
ehurch work was furnished with books especially 
helpful for their work, either as a donation or a loan, 
on condition that they be kept in circulation. As a 


result many more new books than usual were read. 


Following the peace committee’s report, which re- 
vealed much definite work accomplished during the 
past year, Allen D. Hole gave a very helpful and 
convincing address. A subscription of $70 was 
placed in the hands of the committee for next year’s 
work, 

Reports from Southland College revealed a situa- 
tion peculiar to that institution. Owing to a fall in 
the price of cotton and a partial erop failure, there 
was a large decrease in the regular attendance the 
past year, but this was offset by a great spiritual 
uplift in which most of the students accepted Christ 
as their Saviour. Cecil Mills, one of the teachers 
in the college, gave a very graphic description of 
the school, the needs of the community, and how 
those needs are being met by the college. The 
meeting responded by giving the board $710 to be 
used in scholarships for needy pupils the coming 
year. 

Spiceland and.Fairmount Academies and Earlham 
College gave most encouraging reports. Spiceland 
has recervad about $15,000 for their endowment 
fund, the same to be available in the near future. 
Fairmount had the most prosperous year in its his- 
tory, and the present year has already surpassed last 
year in the enrollment, it being 194 at the present 
time. Karlham College is in the midst of a cam- 
paign for $400,000 increase in its endowment, and 
is meeting with good success. The spiritual life of 
the student body is deep and inspiring. 

The report of White’s Institute showed over 200 
inmates, with no indebtedness, over $4,000 in the 
treasury and assets amounting to over $157,000. 

Lyman T. Cosand gave a strong plea for more and 
better home mission work in country and city. He 
dwelt on social conditions and methods of meeting 
the same. 

Chunton N. Howard, Rochester, N. Y., gave an 
address on “What to Do with the Law less Saloon.” 
It was vigorous and logical, causing much enthusiasm 
in the audience. The speaker recommended that no 
candidate receive the support of voters unless he be 
pledged to the overthrow of the liquor traffic. 

Following the missionary report, which was a most 
interesting one, addresses were given by Morton C. 
Pearson, Leslie Sickles, from Alaska; Gurney Bin- 
ford, from Japan; Charles E. Tebbetts and E. G. 
Hull, from our own yearly meeting. 

At the Christian Endeavor session much enthus- 
iasm was created for the Young People’s Winona 
Assembly by the splendid reports of work done there 
and the prospect for the future of young workers 
through the excellent training given at the assembly 
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each year. 
the young people of the yearly meeting. 
Russell gave an excellent address. 

The evangelistic committee reported that “one of 
the greatest needs of the time is the adequate prepara- 
tion of ministers and special church workers,” and 
to meet this need suggested that the Five-Years Meet- 
ing be asked to appoint a committee to prepare a 
“uniform course of study and devise plans for secur- 
ing funds and providing other means of assisting 
needy persons in pursuing the work as planned.” 
Over 1,700 persons were converted the past year; 
over 800 united with Friends, and there was a net 
increase of 455, making the total membership a little 
over 21,000. Over $74,000 was spent in pastoral, 
evangelistic and church extension work. 

In the work of the Bible schools, special emphasis 
has been laid on teacher training and organized class 
work. The total enrollment in the schools was about 
the same as the year previous, being above 12,000. 
The annual address was given by F. W. Grossman, 
superintendent of the Presbyterian Bible school work 
of Indiana. Special efforts are being put forth to 
reach the standard of the best interdenominational 
work in the State. 

When the reports had all been made it was dis- 
covered that there had been an expenditure of more 
than $125,000 during the year, or an average of over 
$6.00 per member. Five new meeting-houses were 
built, and several others extensively repaired. 

Ira C. Johnson was continued as superintendent 
of evangelistic and pastoral work, and Harry Reeves 
as president of the Christian Endeavor Union. The 
Bible school, temperance, peace and home and foreign 
missionary departments were continued under the 
eare of special committees. 

The newly remodeled yearly meeting-house proved 
very satisfactory in acoustics and beautiful in ap- 
pearance, and is very well adapted for our annual 
gatherings. As the time for closing drew near, many 
expressed themselves as. feeling that this was the best 
yearly meeting in recent years. The deep solemnity 
of the occasion was truly indicative of the presence 


of the Holy Spirit. Rey 


The reports showed much activity among 


Elbert 


Led Up 


BY FANNIE BIRDSALL BULA. 


“Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the devil.” Matt. 4:1. 

God leads upward. Strange, yet significant lan- 
guage of the text, “led up to be tempted of the 
devil.” We shrink from the bitter things of life. 
We would plan a more congenial path upward, 
brighter skies, more pleasing circumstances and a 
favorable journey for our heavenward march. But 
the Father, who knows better our needs, undertakes 
to lead us over the same path Jesus went. 

We ask for congenial friends; God permits the 
“troubler” to cross our path. We ask for pleasant 
things; God sends the “thorn in the flesh.’ We ask 
for prosperity; but must tread the path of adversity. 


We ask for gain, but are almost overwhelmed with 


We pray for consolation; but eat the bread 
) 


loss. 
of affliction, and know not that God is leading “up 
through the temptation into heights of love and 
glory. 

How often our hands slip from the Father’s great 
loving grasp as we enter the wilderness of tempta- 
tion, fearful of the consequences. “Be not faithless, 
but believing,” for Jesus is only leading us ‘‘up” and 
over the same path His pierced feet have trod. 

Angels know the well-beaten path to the wilder- 
ness of temptation, and it is there they minister to 
the faithful ones who “look not at the things which 
are seen” and “count it all joy when they fall into 
divers temptations.” 

It was in the midst of temptations that Jesus 
conquered His foe and thus made it possible for us 
to conquer our foe. The battle must sooner or later 
be fought. It is a contest with a personal foe, our 
adversary, the “accuser of the brethren.” To con- 
quer is to be a victor. Would you carry a palm 
branch? Would you stand a victor by the side of 
Him who conquered? Would you hear Him whose 
brow was pierced with a thorn crown say: “Thon 
shalt be a crown of glory in the hand of thy God” ? 
Then follow Him. The vale of the trial seems beset 
with unnumbered vexations. It seems a thorny way, 
full of perplexities, but it leads “up.’? Believe this 
unalterable promise, “All things work together for 
vood to them that love God,” and you will find your- 
self climbing up into heights of joy unknown before. 
As you have been speechless, bowing under a load 
of grief, so now you will be lost for words to express 
the glory of the ministry of the heavenly host in 
the midst of life’s deepest sorrow. 

Broad Ripple, Ind. 


Chapman on the Coatesville Lynching 


My friends, we are met to commemorate the anni- 
versary of one of the most dreadful crimes in history 
—not for the purpose of condemning it, but to repent 
of our share in it. We do not start any agitation 


*“T was greatly moved’ by the Coatesville lynching at the 
time it occurred, and as the anniversary came around, my 
inner idea began to force me to do something. I felt as if 


-the whole country would be different if any one man did 


something in penance, and so I went to Coatesville and 
declared my intention of holding a prayer-meeting to the 
various business men I could buttonhole. Then there appeared 
an extraordinary thing—the outcome of the lynching, 4%. @.,. 
that there is a reign of terror in Coatesville at this moment. 
If you speak of it you are suspect. | The daily local 
newspaper at first refused to mention the lynching in the 
notice of the prayer-meeting, but, finally, it was printed on 
the first page for two successive days. Every one in the city 
knew of it. A friend of mine came over from New York, 
and we did hold the méeting in an unused store—a prayer- 
meeting with Bible readings, addresses, prayer, silent prayer, 
and talk on the whole matter. Two persons came; one an 
anti-slavery old negress-lady, who lives in Boston and was 
staying in Coatesville; the other a man _who was, I think, 
an ‘outpost’ finding out what was up. We held the meeting 
just as if there was a crowd, and I delivered my address. 
There was a church going on opposite to us, and people 
coming and going and gazing, and our glass front windows 
revealed us like Daniel when he was commanded to open the 
windows and pray.” 


~o 
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with regard to that particular crime. I understand 
that the attempt to prosecute the chief criminals has 
been made, and has entirely failed, because the whole 
community and, in a sense, our whole people are 
really involved in the guilt. The failure of the prose- 
cution in this case—in all such cases—is only a proof 
of the magnitude of the guilt and of the awful fact 
that every one shares in it. 

I will tell you why I am here: I will tell you what 
When I read in the newspapers of 
August 14th a year ago about the burning alive of a 
human being—and of how a few desperate, fiend- 
minded men had been permitted to torture a man 
chained to an iron bedstead, burning alive, thrust 
back by pitehforks when he struggled out of it, while 
around about stood hundreds of well-dressed Ameri- 
ean citizens, both from the vicinity and from afar, 
coming on foot and in wagons, assembling on tele- 
phone call, as if by magic, silent, whether from terror 
or indifference—fascinated and impotent, hundreds 
of persons watching this awful sight and making no 
attempt to stay the wickedness—and no one man 
among them all who was inspired to risk his life in 


.an attempt to stop it, no one man to name the name 


of Christ, of humanity, of government—as I read 
the newspaper accounts of the scene enacted here in 
Coatesville a year ago, I seemed to get a glimpse 
into the unconscious soul of this country. I saw a 
seldom-revealed picture of the American heart and 
of the American nature. I seemed to be looking 


into the heart of the criminal—a cold thing, an 


awful thing. 

I said to myself: “TI shall forget this; we shall 
all forget it; but it will be there. What I have seen 
is not an illusion. It is the truth. I have seen 
death in the heart of this people.’’ For to look at 
the agony of a fellow-bemg and remain aloof means 
death in the heart of the onlooker. Religious 
fanaticism has sometimes lifted men to the frenzy 
of such cruelty; political passion has sometimes done 
it; personal hatred might do it; the excitement of 
the amphitheater in the degenerate days of Roman 
luxury could do it. But here, an audience chosen by 
ehance in America has stood spellbound through an 
improvised auto da fe, irregular, illegal, having no 
religious significance, not sanctioned by custom, havy- 
ing no immediate provocation—the audience standing 
by merely in cold dislike. 

I saw during one moment something beyond all 
argument in the depth of its significance —you might 
call it the paralysis of the nerves about the heart in 
a people habitually and unconsciously given over to 
selfish aims, an ignorant people who knew not what 
spectacle they were providing or what part they 
were playing in a judgment-play which history was 
exhibiting on that day. 

No theories about the race problem, no statistics, 
legislation or mere educational endeavor can quite 
meet the lack which that day revealed in the Ameri- 
can people. For what we saw was death. The 
people stood like blighted beings, like ghosts about 
Acheron, waiting for someone or something to deter- 
mine their destiny for them. 


Whatever life 
replenished in us. 

The opposite to hate is love; the opposite of cold is 
heat; what we need is love of "God and reverence for 
human nature. For one moment I knew that I had 
seen our true need; and I was afraid that I should 
forget it and that I should go about framing argu- 
ments and agitations and starting schemes if ‘educs: 
tion, when the need was deeper than education. And 
I beGALi filled with one idea, that I must not forget 
what I had seen, and that I. must do something to 
remember it. And I am here today chiefly that I 
may remember that vision. It seems fitting to come 
to this town where the crime occurred and ‘hold a 
prayer-meeting, so that our hearts may be turned to 
God, through whom mercy may flow into us. 

Let me say one thing more about the whole matter. 
The subject we are dealing with is not local. The 
act, to be sure, took place at Coatesville, and everyone 
looked to Coatesville to follow it up. Some months 
ago I asked a friend who lives not far from here 
something about this case, and about the expected 
prosecutions, and he replied that “it wasn’t in his 
county,” and that made me wonder whose county it 
was in. And it seemed to be in my county. I live on 
the Hudson River; but I knew that this great wicked- 
ness that happened in Coatesville is not the wicked- 
ness of Coatesville nor of today. It is the wickedness 
of all America and of three hundred years—the 
wickedness of the slave-trade. All of us are tinctured 
by it. No one place, no special persons are to blame.: 
A nation cannot practice a course of inhuman crime 
for three hundred years and then suddenly throw off 
the effects of it. Less than fifty years ago domestic 
slavery was abolished among us; and in one way and 
another the marks of that vice are in our faces. 
There is no country in Europe where the Coatesville 
tragedy or anything remotely like it could have been 
enacted—probably no country in the world. 

On the day of the calamity, those people in the 
automobiles came by the hundred and watched the 
torture, pe pee bre came in a great multitude 
and we did nothing. On the next 
morning ihe haan spread the news and spread 
the paralysis until the whole country seemed to be 
helplessly watching this awful murder—as awful as 
anything ever done on the earth; and the whole of 
our people seemed to be looking on helplessly, not 
able to respond, not knowing what to do next. That 
spectacle has been in my mind. 

The trouble has come down to us out of the past. 
The only reason that slavery is wrong is that it is 
eruel and makes men cruel and leaves them cruel. 


Someone may say that you and I cannot repent 
because we did not do the act. But we are involved 
in it; we are involved in it. We are still looking on. 
Do you not see that this whole event is merely the 
last parable—the most vivid, the most terrible illus- 
tration that ever was given by man, or imagined by 
a Jewish prophet, of the relation -between good and 
evil in this world and of the relation of men to one 
another ? 


itself is, that thing. must be 
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This whole matter has been a historie episode ; 
but it is a part not only of our national history, but 
of the personal history of each one of us. With the 
oveat disease (slavery) came the climax (the war) ; 
and after the climax gradually began the cure, and 
in the process of cure comes now the knowledge of 
what the evil was. I say that our need is new life— 
and that books and resolutions will not save us, but 
only such disposition in our hearts and souls as will 
enable the new life, love, force, hope, virtue, which 
surround us always, to enter into us. 

This is the discovery that each man must make for 
himself—the discovery that what he really stands in 
need of he cannot get for himself, but must wait till 
God gives it to him. I have felt the impulse to come 
here today to testify to this truth. 

The oceasion is not small; the oceasion looks back 
on three centuries and embraces a hemisphere. Yet 
the oceasion is small compared to the truth it leads 
us to. For this truth touches all ages and affects 
everv soul in the world.—Harper’s Weekly, Ninth 
month 21, 1912. 
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Tinie and Chance 
BY DAVID BUFFUM. 

Reading the educational number of Tum AMERICAN 
FRIEND turned my thoughts to several fallacies that 
seem to have been very generally accepted as true by 
instructors of the young, and which it seems to me 
often work mischievously. Let me say here that it 
is not wise to impress anything upon the minds of 
the young unless we know it to be absolutely true. 

A thing often insisted upon by those who have 
the training of young minds is that there is no such 
thing as luck and chanee, and that well-directed, 
earnest and long-continued effort will bring success. 
And, unfortunately, the kind of success that is meant 
by those who most assiduously inculcate this teaching 
is almost always a material one. 

But, accepting this construction of the point under 
discussion, let us see how much or how little of truth 
there is in it in actual practice. Is success neces- 
sarily within the grasp of the young man who strives 
with all the power that is in him to attain it? I 
only wish that it were. For then many of the diffi- 
eult and mazy problems of life would be. easily solved 
and the result of human effort could be calculated 
with mathematical precision, 

It is easy enough for the man who has always 
suceeeded to talk about a young man being the archi- 
tect of his own fortune—just as easy, in fact, as it 
is for those who have never deviated much from the 
path of rectitude to say “be good and you will be 
happy” (which, by the way, is no more true than 
that perseverance will bring success). But I think 
there are few who have really known the world and 
experienced in full measure the vicissitudes of human 
life who ean for a moment believe it, nor is such a 
disbelief in any wise a new one. The perception of 


the falsity of such teaching, notwithstanding its long 
continuance, is as old as history, and was aptly ex- 
pressed by Solomon when he said: “I returned and 
saw under the sun that the race is not to the swift 
nor the battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the 
wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor 
yet favor to men of skill; but time and chance hap- 
peneth to them all.” 

Thus we see that the wisest man in the world 
appreciated very clearly the element of chance in 
human affairs. And if we look at the matter intelli- 
gently how can we fail to perceive it? And with 
what degree of assurance can we tell our children 
that there is no such thing as chance, and that a 
young man can be the architect of his own fortune 
if he only bends his energies to it? For everything 
that occurs without our forésedine it or being able 
to prevent it is, as the term is generally used, chance. 
And a young man can be the architect of his own 
fortunes only in so far as concerns those forces which 
he within his control. There are certain to be other 
forces which lie not only beyond his control, but 
beyond his ken, and these forces may very easily 
upset his dearest plans and demolish in a moment the 
work of half of his lfetime. 

I once knew a farmer who sold a tract of land 
for a thousand dollars or so more than it cost him, 
and was thought by all who knew of the transaction 
to have cele a good bargain; but the man to whom 
he sold it, a few years later, sold it to the United 
States Government for a sum which made him inde- 
pendent for life. Neither foresaw, nor could pos- 
sibly have foreseen, that the Government would eyer 
want it. The illustration is, perhaps, an extreme 
one, but it shows clearly the elements of “‘time and 
chance” spoken of by Solomon and which have al- 
ways played, and always must play, a conspicuous 
part in human affairs. 

Now, to teach a young man that he has only to 
work hard and persevere to attain success is essen- 
tially wrong. For defeat is a thing that sooner or 
later comes to almost everyone; to many it comes 
many times. And to the young man who has not been 
taught to expect it—or at least to recognize it as 
an ever-present possibility—it brings an added dis- 
couragement, a discouragement that sometimes even 
forces him into the ranks of those who are perma- 
nently vanquished and left by the way. 

If any think that I am writing in a pessimistic 
vein, let me assure them that this is not so. For to 
take the world as it is and as it must continue to be 
is not pessimism; on the contrary, it may even be 
optimism. And let us thank God that defeat is not 
necessarily the worst thing that can happen to a man, 
and that by it, if he meet it bravely, he may even 
rise to a higher level of character, of wisdom and 
of fitness and adaptability to the world that he lives 
in. For the rewards in those spiritual elements 
which fit a man for life and for its true appreciation 
are mainly through the meeting and the overcoming 
of obstacles. It is easy for the successful man to 
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meet the obstacles that come his way. But how 
about the man who has repeatedly tried and failed 
and who has to meet some new and appalling em- 
___ ergeney when his hands and head are already tired, 
his spirit weary and his heart sick? 

As to the purely material success which is gener- 
ally meant by those who tell the young man that he 
may be the architect of his own fortunes, I do not 
believe there are many who are willing to work with 
hands and head, and who meet bravely all the vicis- 

F. situdes of life, who fail of at least the food, raiment 
ih and shelter to which every man who does his part 
of the work of the world is justly entitled. But most 


The Indianapolis Friends desire to say that there will be 
ample accommodations for all who may attend the Five-Years 
Meeting. The church will seat eight or nine hundred persons, 
and there are hotels of all grades, with special prices at each, 
which are convenient to street cars, running past the church 
building. A number of private homes are open to accommo- 
date some of the delegates. The noon and evening meals wiil 
be furnished, at a nominal price, at the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, which can be reached by a walk of two 
Squares, in addition to a four or five minutes’ ride on the 
street car. The Reception Committee will be at the station 
on the r4th and rsth. All delegates please report to Sylvester 
CC. Trueblood, 2037 North New Jersey Street, at what time 
they expect to reach the city and over what road. If any 
ey delegates should fail to see a member of the Reception Com- 
mittee, they can nepaort at a booth near the entrance to the 
meeting room. 

ke OK, 
Arthur W. Hammond, formerly of Milo, Ia., 


as pastor in the meeting at Carmel, Ind. 
* * * 


is now located 


Clara O. Harold and children are visiting relatives and 
friends in Noblesville and Richmond, Ind., where they will 
be met by Earle Harold at the Five-Years Meeting. 

bie les ke 

The new Young Women’s Christian Association building 
at Muncie, Ind., which has been completed and_ splendidly 
equipped, was dedicated the 22d ult. Daisy B. Barr, who 
preached the dedicatory sermon, is first vice-president of 
the association. 

‘ a es 
John W. Dorland took charge as superintendent of the 
' Friends Japanese Evening School, at Pasadena, Cal., the 
2 15th ult. He is now located in the practice of dentistry with 
Dr. T. R. Townsend. Dr. Townsend and wife may be 
_ remembered by some of our readers as former missionaries 
Jamaica and among the American Indians. 
" hk ies. 
ph _ Owing to the illness of Wm. F. Wickersham, principal of 
: Re /esttown Boarding School, Pa., his position is being filled 
by - Thos. ‘. Brown, who had been given a year’s leave of 
; e, but who at the request of the Committee willingly 
» his plans for the present and on the sixteenth vice 


* * * 


oi 
Yearly Meeting, during its recent sessions, ious 
it ng Te commendation to its ministers and elders: 
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assuredly, however high may be his qualifications, he 
may not attain what the world calls success. But 
you to whom only this comparatively humble need is 
given know that, nevertheless, if you exercise to the 
full all the powers that nature has given you, and 
live to the full your life in the world in which you 
have been placed, the world has as much in store for 
you as for those to whom time and chance have given 
a greater material success. i 


“And when the last Great Scorer comes 
To write against your name 

He'll write, not that you won or lost, 
But how you played the game.” 


Prudence Island, R. I. 


Chings ot Interest eA ren Ourselwex 


“In view of the fact that a large number of Friends in 
past years have gone to States west of the Mississippi and 
settled away from any Friends meeting, and are thus lost to 
our Society, we recommend to ministers and elders of local 
meetings that they frequently inquire as to, the prospects of 
the younger families, and advise those about to remove as to 
where to go to find health and opportunities and yet keep 
in connection with Friends Society.” 

* OK Ox 

Ninth month 29th was observed as Rally Day in the Bible 
School of the Greensboro Meeting, N. C. A very interesting 
talk was given by [Miss.] Baldwin, a teacher in.the Greens- 
boro Female College, on “Life in Palestine,” where she had 
worked fourteen years as a missionary. She was dressed in 
one sort of native costume, while a young man and a young 
woman were dressed in other styles of the native garb. 
There was a large attendance of both old and new students, 
to whom special invitations had been sent. 

The graded lessons will be introduced for use in five of the 
classes, beginning with the lessons for Tenth month and a 
growing interest is shown in all departments of the school. 

* Ok x 

The following item is taken from the current SUNDER of 
The British Friend: 

John S. Hoyland, who, for the past year has been studying 
at the Hartford Theological Seminary, Connecticut, was very 
heartily accepted as a missionary for India by the Board of 
the Foreign Mission Association of London Yearly Meeting 
at its meeting the 5th ult. He is to go for two years to 
Lucknow in the first instance, specially for language study, 
and hopes to devote himself to spreading the Quaker idea! 
of spiritual Christianity among students and other persons 
of education in India., He believed (he said) that there was 
a special service for the Society of Friends in this direction, 
whereby many might be -saved from drifting into Atheism 
through the overthrow of their religious beliefs by Western 
knowledge. It was stated that special contributions to cover 
the cost of his service are forthcoming. The meeting entered 
with deep feeling into J. S. Hoyland’s concern, 

x * x 

The following is taken from the current number of Tle 
Nebraska Friend: 

“The ring of the old college bell Tuesday morning, Septem- - 
ber 10th, proclaimed the opening of another school year. A 


large body of young people, both old and new students, met in 
chapel’ at its summons, where short chapel exercises were 


held. Dr. Hall, president of the College Board, conducted the 
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devotional exercises, after which each member of the faculty 
and the board members present were introduced. A feeling 
of fellowship and hearty co-operation was felt from the first, 
giving every assurance of a profitable and prosperous year 
for N. C. C. Everybody boost for N. C. C. 

“The new members of the faculty are as follows: A. L. 
Marshburn, instructor in languages and history; H. A. Fore- 
man, head of Commercial Department; Miss Mable Candee, 
instructor in vocal music, and Miss Ethel Lowe, assistant in 
mathematics. 

“The first day’s enrollment was very encouraging, reaching 
the highest it has for some time. We trust the number will 
be more than doubied before the week is over. Quite a num- 
ber are expecting to enter when the Biblical and agricultural 
work opens. 

“Ma Andrea Trevino, from Matamoras, Mex., has enrolled 
as a student of this school in the sophomore academic class. 

“Those students from outside the State are Miss Ethel Pitt- 
man from Boulder, Colo., taking Biblical work; Messrs, Gur- 
ney, Christenson and Elroy Hanson, from Stickney, S. Da., 
and Lester Perisho, from Providence, Iowa.” 


Correspondence 
To tHE Eprtor oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


The general presentation of the Five-Years Meeting at 
the various Yearly Meetings, the appointment of delegates, 
and the article in THe AMERICAN FRIEND, with the “Tentative 
Program,” must have caused an arrest of thought among 
all interested Friends. ‘The leading and most active members 
we hope may be present in person. May we all remember 
there is a way by which every Friend can be in daily attend- 
ance, and that is “ by the way of the Throne,’ in earnest 
prayer. 

An eminent writer of the present day has said, “Pray for 
the fuller manifestation of the grace and energy of the Holy 
Spirit in the removal of all that is contrary to God’s revealed 
will, so that we grieve not the Holy Spirit, but that He may 
work in mightier power in the Church for the exaltation of 
Christ, and the blessing of souls.” 

In I Tim. 2: 2, “I. exhort therefore first of all that suppli- 
cations, prayers, intercessions, thanksgiving be made for all 
men; for kings, and all that are in high places.” “What a 
faith in the power of prayer. A few feeble, despised Chris- 
tlans were to influence the mighty Roman emperors, and help 
in securing peace and quietness. Let us believe that prayer 
is a power that is taken up by God in his rule of the world.” 

“With all prayer and supplication, praying at all seasons 
in the Spirit. Eph. 6: 18. 

The program for the Five-Years Meeting provides for a 
devotional hour each morning, and authorizes the chairman 
to interrupt the business at any time he may deem it right 
for a season of prayer. Surely those who attend and those 
who remain at home will rejoice in this provision and will 
feel assured that the business will be prospered, and that all 
the important matters of the Church will be furthered, and 
not only a spiritual uplift be realized by all Friends but a 
sound and safe advance be made by the Church. ‘That the 
distinctive principles of Friends and their activities in carry- 
ing them out will receive prayerful consideration we doubt 
not, and that plans will be considered for the benefit of the 
Indians and colored people. ‘These have been so long 
deemed our wards, and if each yearly meeting represented 
at the Five-Years Meeting would aid in caring for the 
missions and schools for both these classes, already started, 
not extending the work among them until the present missions 
and schools were completed and provided for, it would be a 


great gain to both the Indians and colored people, and this 
might be done by no very great tax upon any one yearly 
meeting. 

The Associated Committee on Indian Affairs we are sure 
will approve of systematic help, and the colored schools, such 
as Southland College, High Point, and Christiansburg, might 
be put on a permanent basis without the uncertainty of volun- 
tary or occasional contributions. 

May the Spirit of prayer which overshadowed and perme- 
ated the great missionary convention in Edinburgh be upon 
and imbue the Five-Years Meeting of Friends. 


New York City. By Jo 


‘Co THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


IT have been thinking much and earnestly of late about our 
Society and the American society which we should be serving. 
I have wondered how I might help our younger Friends in 
their great opportunity, although I am far from most of 
them, even from my own meeting. 

It has occurred to me that there may be some Friends here 
in this Connecticut Valley in the several educational intitu- 
tions, or others who are likely to come to the preparatory 
schools, to the two colleges in Amherst, or to Mt. Holyoke or 
to Smith. Almy C. Grant and I should be glad to greet 
such at our home, 24 Massasoit St., Northampton, Mass. 

If students, graduates, or Friends who did not care to 
attend the institutions wished to reside in this region of so 
many charms and advantages and cared to pursue courses 
of reading and study, I should be most glad to assist them 
in such subjects as I have experience in. Such would be 
religious, biblical and historical subjects or training for the 
work of the Bible school, the community, or the missionary 
field. 


cic . Etrau Grant. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Born 

BowMAN.—To Cephas Bowman and wife, Asheboro, N. C., 
Ninth month 9, 1912, a son. 

Eprite.—T'o James Orval and Claudia A. Ebrite, Muncie, 
Ind., Ninth month 16, 1912, a daughter, Eleanor Isabelle. 

Macomper—To Edward L. and Ada S. Macomber, West- 
port, Mass., Ninth month 20, 1912, a daughter, Elizabeth 
Snowden. 

Ross.—To William B. and Lola Perkins Ross, Greensboro, 
N. C., Seventh month 6, 1912, a daughter, Alice Josephine. 


Married 


Wootrrs-BRANNON.—At the home of the bride’s mother, 
Greensboro, N. C., Eighth month 21, t912, John Keener 
Wooters and Bessie Brannon, both members of Greensboro 
meeting. 


Died 


Arpertson.—At St. Vincent’s Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind., 


Sixth month 5, 1912, Ida J. Albertson, daughter of Edmund 
and Sophia Albertson, aged 55 years. She was a member of 
Blue River Monthly Meeting. 


Lronarp.—At his home in Greensboro, N. €., Ninth month 
21, 1912, Joseph Addison Leonard, in his sixtieth year. He 
was a birthright member of Center Meeting, but a member 
of Greensboro Meeting at the time of his death. 

Moorrt.—At Clarksburg, Ont., Fifth month 30, 1912, Benja- 
min Moore, in his seventy-sixth year. A worthy and useful 
member of Friends, 
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Netus in Brief 


Cotton j is still ‘one The Wagest Reach 
orchard in the world, and one of the 
finest, that of the Bagley estate at Ameri- 
cus, Ga, has just been cut down and 
burned, and the land is to be given over 
to cotton. The orchard contained 225,- 
ooo bearing trees, and for years has been 
first to supply the market with Georgia 
peaches. his year, while the receipts 
ran into the millions, thousands of bush- 
els of peaches went to waste, and the 
owners believe that they can. raise cotton 
at a greater profit on the same ground. 
x kx x 


Secretary Fisher’s action last First 
month in revoking the order of ex- 
Indian Commissioner Valentine barring 
religious garb or insignia from Govyern- 
ment Indian schools has been upheld by 
President Taft. 

The decision of the President is that 
teachers now employed in Indian schools 
may continue. to wear the garb of their 
religious orders, but the privilege is de- 
nied to any person hereafter entering 
the service. This ruling will enable the 
Government to fulfill its obligations, the 
President says, to the 2,000 teachers who 
were taken into the Government service 
when religious schools were taken over 
bodily as Government institutions. 

Italy, according to the latest authori- 
tative dispatches, is willing to allow 
the nominal retention of Turkish sover- 
eignty in Tripoli, provided the _politi- 
<al administration of the province is 
left entirely to the Government at Rome. 
Since Tripoli was some time ago an- 
nexed to Italy by proclamation, this 
concession might be regarded by the 
militant patriots as rendered impossi- 
ble by national honor and prestige. But 
thé cost of the war to Italy in money 
and prestige has already been so enor- 
mous that the Government is apparently 
prepared to make a sacrifice of senti- 
ment, if only the struggle can be ended 
with substantial gain to them. ; 

* * x 

The most marked upward trend of the 
cost of living is disclosed in the federal 
bureau of labor’s report of an investiga- 
tion of prices for the past 10 years con- 
ducted in the important industrial centers 
of 32 States. Fifteen most important 
articles of food, as well as coal, compris- 
ing two-thirds of a workingman’s needs, 
were investigated. In many cities the 
investigators gathered statements of 
merchants on the cost of living and 
specimens of these are published in the 
report. On Sixth month 15th the reports 
show 14 of the 15 articles of food were 
higher than a year before, and 10 had 
advanced in the past years more than 
50 per cent. over the average retail 
price for the 10-year period, 1890-18990. 


The Other Point of View 
The Friends Historical Society con- 


tinues its good service in its publication. 


of the Extracts from State Papers re- 
lating to Friends, the third series (1664 
to 1669) of which has just been issued. 
A feature of these Extracts is the light 
they cast on the opinions about early 
Friends held by their opponents and 
petsecutors. Here are official letters, 
one after another, written in heat, and 
describing the objectionable and sup- 


posed dangerous character of these in- 
novators. 

One official wrote about nine Friends 
who were to be set at liberty that “they 
have lost their estates, and they are so 
infinitely impudent and provoking that 
we are all tired out with them.” Colonet 
Slingsby, of the Isle of Wight, wrote 
to Secretary Williamson about a meet- 
ing in the island that had been broken 
up and the “inhabitants” dealt with by 
the local justices; and as to the two 
visiting Friends he said, they were “such 
desperate and profane canters that there 
is no talking to them.’ He evidently 
thought it a good joke to send them an 
English translation of the Koran, which, 
said he, “really fits the humor. It 
would be a great blow to the whole sect 
if it should make these two turn Turks, 
a pleasant and easy subversion.” 
There are records of sentences of trans- 
portation, so dangerous were Friends 
supposed to be, and of one ship. which 
relanded the prisoners, so convinced 
were the officers that they were carrying 
innocent people and not rogues. There 
is a Royal reference to the Lord Chief 
Justice and the Attorney General of a 
petition for the transportation of Quak- 
ers (of whom the jails were full), with 
the hope that “all just encouragement” 
may be given to the petitioners, and so 
“the several prisons” may be freed of 
“so many seditious persons.” Sir John 
Lowther wrote from Whitehaven to 
Secretary Williamson in 1665: “As to 
the state of these counties, we are 
(thanks be to God) free from any more 
than ordinary sicknesses; the most con- 
tagious is that of the Quaker which 
multiplies here, for though we have 
some under the lash, yet the want of the 
executive part, transportation, our good 
intentions stand us in little stead.” 
Quakerism seems long since to have lost 
its contagious quality. A warning against 
Chester, uttered by a woman Friend in 
the style of a Hebrew prophet, is offi- 
cially endorsed, “Anne Blow’s peer aots 
letter.” 


These samples give some idea of fie 
real horror with which the preaching 
and teaching of the early Quakers were 
regarded by those in authority. On the 
other hand, some of the extracts indi- 
cate the patience and heroism of the 
persecuted, for exampie the pathetic 
outpouring from Elizabeth Biddle in the 
Bridewell Prison, London, to Francis 
Howgill in Appleby jail, a letter which 
apparently was never delivered to him 
though he was closely examined as to 
its sender. Elizabeth tells how she has 
one lying dead at home, her husband 
lying in another prison in London, while 
she herself, on arrest, had been pinched 
“as a black hat.” kicked till she was 
sore, and struck in the mouth. Yet does 
she “desire to be contented and stand 
in the will of God, unto whom I must 
give an account of my stewardship, 
which I hope I shall give with joyful- 
ness.” The quotations in this notice 
have been transferred into 
spelling —The Friend. 

Each series of State Papers has been 
published as a supplement to “The 
Journal” of the Friends Historical So- 
ciety. (London). Price, $1.15. Inter- 
ested Friends should correspond with 
the American agent. 

Herman NewMAN, 
toro Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


modern — 


Notires. 


The Friends Temperance Association 
of Philadelphia calls the attention of 
readers of THe AMERICAN FRIEND to its 
pressing need of funds to continue the 


_work so productive of good the past 


The visiting of schools, interviews 
with superintendents and teachers by 
our two representatives, who are ex- 
perts in that line and who are every- 
where cordially received, has been very 
effective. 

Another trained worker has rendered 
valuable service in visiting homes where 
the children are in need of better care 
and training. 

The expense of carrying on this work 
has been much more than ustual—our 
treasury is empty and several hundred 
dollars are imperatively needed. 

We believe it is only necessary to let 
our wants be known to secure the 
needed funds. 

Henry E. Haines, the treasurer, Girard 
Trust Building, will receive and receipt 
for contributions. 


year. 


The churches of Portland, Maine, are 
to make this coming winter a special 
effort to reach and welcome all who 
come as strangers to their city. As the 
period of discovery is often long, especi- 
ally in the case of those who make 
boarding or lodging houses their homes, 
and as this delay is often sufficient for 
other influences to supplant those of the 
church, through their Federation the 
churches are asking the co-operation of 


ee eS 


HARD TO SEE. 
EVEN WHEN THE FACTS ABOUT COFFEE ARE 
PLAIN, 


It is curious how people will refuse 
to believe what one can clearly see. 

Tell the average man or woman that 
the slow but cumulative poisonous effect 
of caffeine—the alkaloid in tea and coffee 
—tends to weaken the heart, upset the 
nervous system and cause indigestion, 
and they may laugh at you if they don’t 
know the facts. 

Prove it by science or by practical 
demonstration in the recovery of coffee 
drinkers from the above condition, and 
a large per cent. of the human family 
will shrug their shoulders, take some 
drugs and—keep on drinking coffee 
or tea, 

“Coffee never agreed with me nor with 
several members of our household,” 
writes a lady. “It enervates, depresses 
and creates a feeling of languor and 
heaviness. It was only by leaving off 
coffee and using Postum that we discov- 
ered the cause and way out of these ills. 

“The only reason, I am sure, why 
Postum is not used altogether to the ex- 
clusion of ordinary coffee is, many per- 
sons do not know and do not seem wil- 
ling to learn the facts and how to pre- 
pare this nutritious beverage. There’s 
only one way—according to directions— 
boil it fully 15 minutes. Then it is de- 
licious.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. Thev 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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pastors and church workers elsewhere 
in lessening this delay. ‘They ask that 
to the secretary of their Church Feder- 
ation be sent the names, former church 
connection, and Portland address .of 
those who have recently moved to that 
city or to its immediate vicinity, and 
that as others move they be reported 
also. Thus the nearest church of the 
same denomination may be put in touch 
at once with the newcomers. 

Will not thosé who read this para- 
graph act upon the suggestion, sending 
the desired information to Harriet J. 
Stevenson, Secretary of the Church 
Federation, Y. M. C. A. Building, Port- 
land, Maine? 


Special Rates to Five-Years Meeting 

Arrangements have been made with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to have 
special Pullman cars attached to one of 
their trains for the accommodation of 
delegates to the Five-Years Meeting, 
to be held in Indianapolis commencing 
Tuesday, the 15th of October at 7.00 in 
the evening. 

By traveling in a party of ten or more 
we can obtain a rate— 

From New York to Indianapolis of 
$16.15, regular rate $18.50. From Phila- 
delphia to Indianapolis, $14.45, regular 
rate $16.50. From Baltimore and Wash- 
ington to Indianapolis, $13.05, regular 
tate $15.30. 

I should be glad to know at your 
earliest convenience how many of the 
delegates or their friends would like 
to join this train. 

It is thought that the time on the train 

could be well spent in getting acquainted 
before entering upon the business of the 
Five Years’ Meeting. 
The train will leave New York at 
:04; Philadelphia, 4:30; Harrisburg, 
7:40, on Monday, the 14th, arriving at 
Indianapolis at 12:01 o’clock on Tuesday, 
the 15th. Connections from Washington 
at Harrisburg leaving Washington 3:40; 
Baltimore, 4:55, arriving at Harrisburg 
7:20, 

Please address reply to L. Hollings 
worth Wood, No. 2 Wall Street, New 
York City. 

The Pullman car rate from New York 
to Indianapolis is $5.00 for a lower 
berth, and $4.00 for an upper berth. 


L. HotnincswortH Woop. 


1h 


National Industrial School for colored 
boys and girls at 171 Hunting Park 
Avenue, Philadelphia, opened 16th ult. 
Jerome Bacon, graduate of Hampton 
Normal School, is principal. Jesse C. 
Banks, who was trained at Friends 
Institute for Colored Youth, is president, 
Financial assistance is needed for carry- 
ing this worthy work forward. Con- 
tributions sent to the president or prin- 
cipal will be very gratefully received. 


Pearly Mectings in 1912 


Kansas Yearly Meeting at Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month oth. Edmund Stan- 
ley, Clerk, 1813 University Avenue, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Five Years Meeting, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., Tenth month 15th. James Wood, 
Clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 15th. Allen 
C. Thomas, Clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


WANTED—A middle aged woman for general 
house work in a small family of Friends near 
Philadelphia. Moderate wages and a good 
permanent home if satisfactory. Address, 
Tue AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


WANTED-By middle aged lady of good 
family, position with refined family as useful 
companion to lady or mother’s helper; a neat 
sewer; references exchanged. Address, Lock 
Box 381, Alexandria, Va. 


i 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are usually satisfactory. 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Custom of Friends 


M | LL I N ER Y specially solicited 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadeiphia 


THE FRIEND 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 


HERMAN NEWMAN, 
Philadelphia 


1010 Arch Street 
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COMMERCIAL 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting investors 5 per cent, to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without charge for our services to investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. | 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


FARM MORTGAGES| 


ON IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFES? 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers for 

forty years. We collect and remit interest whorsyar 
fnvestors desire. Write for booklet and list. 
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HIS then I am sure will give’us a little fuller 
and fresher idea of our Lord, when we think 
of him not as the fixed point to which our 

own life in all its parts and activities shall be held 
in reference, not as the pole-star, however distant, 
to which our own movements and exertions shall be 
directed, but as being himself the way, the way which 
passes right by our own house, close by our own 
feet, the way upon which our own feet may plant 
themselves, along which they may move always 
forward, always along the way, but never getting 
to the end of the way, every stadium completed 
terminating at a threshold over which we pass into 
a new stadium, always going on to know the Lord, 
Christ the way, the long way, forever and ever the 
way. That is one method by which he becomes to 


us the means of our completeness. 
—Charles H. Parkhurst. 
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Dhe International Bible School Lesson 


lee 


FOURTH QUARTER, LESSON III. | 


TENTH MONTH 20, I912. 


MISSION TO THE GENTILES. 
Mark 7: 24-30; MatrHew 8: 5-13. 
GoLDEN TExt.—Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise 


cast out.—John 6: 37. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK.. 


Second-day, Tenth-month 14th. 


Mark 7: 24-30. 
Third-day. 
Fourth-day. 


Healing a centurion’s servant. 
Peter preaching to Gentiles. 
Fifth-day. Gentiles become fellow citizens. 


Mission to the Gentiles. 


Matt. 8: 5-13. 
Acts 10: 34-43. 
Eph. 2: 11-22. 


Sixth-day. The Saviour of the world. John 4: 39-45. 


Seventh-day. 
First-day. 


Time—The first incident in the 
summer of A. D. 29; the second about 
a year earlier in A. D. 28. 

Places.—The first somewhere in the 
district of Tyre and Sidon; the second 
at Capernaum. 


Parallel passages——Matthew 15: 2Y!- | 
28; Luke 7: I-10; 13: 28-30. | 
The account of the Syrophenician 


woman is an interesting one from sev- 
eral points of view. It is the only 
recorded instance of Jesus going be- 
yond the boundaries of Jewish Syria. 
The miracle was wrought upon a 
Gentile; it was wrought at 4 distance, 
and it was done, not on the faith of the 
individual healed, but of her mother. 
The account of Matthew should be 
carefully compared. It is fuller at some 


points. Mark is more vivid and char- 
acteristic. Matthew gives the_conver- 
sation; Mark the narrative. Matthew 
shows “the several stages in the trial 


of the -woman’s faith. It shows how 
Jesus met her first by silence (15:23), 
then by refusal (15:24), and finally by 
seeming reproach (15: 26).” 


The story of the centurion’s servant 
is not given by Mark. The centurion 
was probably a native of Palestine in 
the Roman service. Luke adds that 
though he was a Gentile he loved the 
Jews and had built them a synagogue. 
Luke 7:5. 

4. “From thence.” Galilee. “Bor- 
ders of Tyre and Sidon.” This might 
possibly mean on the Jewish side of the 
line, but the word is not so used else- 
where in the New ‘Testament, and in 


verse 31 the words “came through 
Sidon” indicate very clearly that Jesus 
did go into Gentile territory. ‘And 


would have no man know it.” ‘This 
indicates that the purpose of Jesus in 
this journey was rest and retirement. 

25 Diltea rwOman ar CLC wn he Vemmole 
tried to hide Himself, but it was with- 
out avail. 

26. “A Greek, a Syrophenician by 
race.” R. V. The appellation “Greek” 
was used by the Jews to designate any 
Gentile, just as the Saracens called any 
European a Frank. Syrophenicia, so- 
called to distinguish Phenicia in Syria 
one that in Africa. 

“Let the children first be filled.” 
This is equivalent to, 
but unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel?’ Matt. “15):\2 “First.” Com- 
pare Rom. 1:16. Matthew says, “His 
disciples came and besought Him say- 
ing, send her away, for she crieth after 


“T am not sent | 


The great commission, 
The gospel among the Gentiles. 


! 


| 


f 


Matt. 28: 16-20. 
Acts 15: I-12. 


us.” She was, they thought, a nuisance. 
“Dogs.” Dogs were, and still are, con- 
sidered unclean, and despised in the 
East. These are the street dogs. There 
were, however, house dogs—pets—and 
it is the word for this kind of animal 


| that Jesus uses. 


28.""It is\-aS"1£ "she said,“ eneme 
Lord, that the meal is for the family, 
and that the children must be fed. But 
are not the dogs also of the house, and 
is there not also something for them 


“For this saying.’ She showed, 
(1) confidence in His power, and (2) 
confidence in His kindliness and com- 
passion. She also showed a willingness 
to accept her position—she was truly 
humble; she also’ exhibited great 
shrewdness—she was quick to seize an 
opportunity, and she was in earnest and 
persistent, 
Matt. 8:5. “Centurion.” 
over a hundred soldiers. 
6. “Palsy.” Paralysis. ‘The disease 
was held to be caused by an evil spirit. 
“Servant.” The original means a young 
man, or perhaps “son.” /The narrative 
shows that he was dear to the officer. 


| in their turn?” 


A man 


7. Jesus responded quickly to the 
man’s appeal. 
8.99.01 “am not worthy,” etcamer ue 


meaning probably is, that he was a 
Gentile and entering his house would 
defile the Jewish teacher. “Only say 


the word.” R. V. There is no need tu 
do more. He knows from his personal 
experience what a command can do 


from a person in authority without per- 
sonal presence. He receives orders 
and gives orders without personal pres- 
ence. Christ has the power to com- 
mand evil spirits, and having that power 
His personal presence is not needed. 

10. “Jesus marvelled.” There are 
several instances where Jesus is recorded 
as being surprised or ignorant of things 
of which we might suppose His divine 
power might have informed Him. There 
seems no doubt that He had limitations, 


| indeed without them He could hardly 


have been the perfect Saviour that He 
is. 

II, 12. These verses show that the 
Gentiles were to have a part in the 
great inheritance of the children of 
God, while some of those who by birth 
were entitled to a share, were to lose 
it on account of their unbelief and un- 
faithfulness. 

The question is often asked, wny did 
not Jesus and His disciples preach to 
the Gentiles? The answer is not given 


directly in the Bible, but it may be in- 
ferred. The Gentiles were not pre- 
pared for the great message as the Jews 
were by their spiritual inheritance. 
The Jews were monotheists; their up- 
bringing, as compared with the nations 
around, was moral and deeply religious; | 
they had a clearer sense of individual 
responsibility. It was also important 
that they should be deeply settled in the 
faith before they went out as mission-’ 
aries to the Gentiles. Jesus knew that 
it was inevitable that His followers 
would break down the boundaries which 
separated them, as Jews, from the rest 
of the world. He instilled principles 
which must work out into missionary 
effort. It was better thus, than to force 
them to such a course before they were 
ready for it, 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH 20, I912. 
CHRISTIAN SOCIABILITY 
Rom. 14: 16-19; 15: 1-3. 
(Led by the Social Committee.) 


READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
TENTH MONTH I4TH. 


II. The sociable Christ. Luke 15: 
p ye 
TL, At a teastoun2ei-1t 
IV. Clothed with joy. Isa. 61:9-II. 
V. Social equality. ICor. 11: 17-22. 
VI. Whom to invite. Matt. 5: 43-48. 
VII. An outdoor social. John 6: 4-13. 


How can one become more sociable? 
What are the tasks of the social com- 
mittee? 
How vay soctabglity be used in Chris- 
tian work? 
POINTERS. 


Sociability is the door of approach to 
many a wayward heart. 
ES ok 2k 

A Christian Endeavor Society without 
sociability cannot long survive. 
* * K 


Young people will be sociable, and it 
is a Christian duty to provide amply for 
their amusement and recreation. 

* Ok Ox 


Sociability is a Christian art requir- 
ing in its cultivation much thought and 
patient endeavor ; but its rewards are 
ample. 

QUOTATIONS. 

Society does not exist for itself, but 
for the individual; and man goes into it, 
not to lose, but to find himself—Phillips 
Brooks. 

KOO Ok é 

Wanting to have a friend is altogether 
different from wanting to be a friend. 
The former is a mere natural human 
craving, the latter is the life of Christ 
in the soul.—J. R. Miller. 


*x Ok Ox 


It is easy to put up a sign, “Strangers 
Welcome,” but one hand with human 
blood -in it speaks a warmer welcome 
than all the signs which were ever 
printed or painted—Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, 

* Ok Ok 

Travel as a friendly man wherever 
you go; make new friends; trust men as 
often as possible; be glad at every glow 
of kindly feeling that warms your heart; 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 


“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


VoL. XIX. 


Wanting 


The world has always counted possession as one 
of the highest of good things. The first saying in 
the world’s list of beatitudes is: Blessed is he who 
has. But, as usual, the world is wrong! There is 
no equation at all between possession and blessedness. 
It would probably be nearer the truth to say that 
nobody ever enjoys beatitude—nobody ever becomes 
truly happy—through mere possession. We are so 
made that we get vastly more joy out of wanting 
than we do out of having, so that we had better 
correct the world’s first beatitude and make it read: 
Blessed is he who wants. 

There can be no doubt that wanting has played a 
mighty part in the drama of human affairs. It is 
always present behind every advance that life makes 
or has made in any field or on any level. The little 
baby has hardly arrived here from his mysterious 
voyage before he begins wanting. It would be 
extremely difficult to make anything of this little 
stranger if he took it into his head not to want. If 
no hunger stirred him, if no appetite pushed him, if 
he lay silently content with the beatitude of having 
arrived and of possessing these curious little legs 
and hands and eyes, he would make it impossible for 
us to promote his best welfare. He would cut all 
the lines of correspondence with the source of sup- 
plies. He would effectually defeat all our attempts 
to make him expand and grow. The little legs and 
hands and eyes would shrivel and waste away. His 
ery of hunger, his instinct of want, which makes 
him uncomfortable, is, after all, one of the most 
blessed provisions of his mysteriously builded being. 

Whenever we turn back to examine the dawn of 
human history, in the dim twilight stage of the race, 
we always find that wanting is the great upward push. 
The way to have paralyzed the race in its cradle 
would have been to cover the earth with breadfruit 
trees and buttercups full of actual butter, to make 
the hillsides everywhere “flow with milk and honey,” 
and to supply these primitive men and women with 
trees that produced twelve new fashions of garments, 
yielding their fruit, like the tree of life, every month ! 
What a useless man that kind of a world would have 
made! Our wants have made us interesting; they 
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have driven us to all our achievements and to all 
our advances. 

But with our growth and expansion our wants 
undergo a striking transformation. The wants of a 
mature and well-rounded man are as different from 
those of his childhood as the same man’s clothes are 
different from those he wore when he played with 
-attles and cut his first teeth. In fact, it is possible 
to judge how far a person has traveled upward in 
the scale of life by disecovermg what his supreme 
wants are and by noting what he hungers for most 


intensely. None of us ever get above the elemental 


we must have 
But we soon 


wants that go with a physical body 
food and heat and clothes and shelter. 
discover that these are only basement wants, and 
that the true springs of life le in higher kinds of 
hunger. 

Of all the wants that drive us forward and push 
us upward, the strangest are our wants for what we 
have never seen and, in fact, cannot see. Amazing 
as is the influence of hunger for food on the develop- 
ment of the race, the influence of hunger for the 
invisible, that driving passion for a world which the 
most sensitive retina cannot discover, is more amaz- 
ing still. What sent us off on this quest? What 
gave us this appetite for food that grows on no tree 
of earth? What has spoiled all our endeavors to be 
satisfied with “things,” and has pushed us ever on 
with unstilled desire? What is the origin in us of 
this habit of wanting a realm which no Lick tele- 
scope aids our eye to see? We are built that way. 
We are as clearly made with native hunger for that 
which transcends the visible as the child is so made 
that he eries for what he needs as soon as he arrives 
here. Many books have been written to explain what 
made man religious. The answers are interesting, 
but they too often miss: the real reason. 

We are vastly more than hungry animals wanting 
food for our growing bodies. There is some infinite 
element in us—something essentially spiritual, some 
reality that is at once in us and beyond us. We are 
forever seeking God because we have already partly 
found Him. We feel after Him and push our spirits 
out in endless search because that Reality which we 
call God is the environment of all human souls and 


penetrates the inmost spirit in us all. This strange 
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spiritual appetite, that makes us restless until we find 
the deepest source and ground of Life, is the most 
We hunger only 
we seek only for what has 


certain proof of the reality of God. 
for what we have tasted; 
in some way already made its impression on us; we 
want more of the kind of things we have been having. 
Our wants, our hungers, our appetites do not spring 
out of nothing. They are the creation of our actual 
environment and are the product of the world in 


The 


which we have been born and in which we live. 


fact, therefore, that men in all ages and in all lands. 
seek an invisible Reality, hunger for bread of Life 
for their souls, and want a divine Companion, is 
It means, first, that man himself 
nobler and less finite than he seems on 


full of significance. 
is deeper, 
superficial acquaintance, and, secondly, it means that: 
there is a divine and spiritual Reality in the uni- 
verse—a God who occasions our hunger and who 
We are seeking Him because He is im 


us and of us and yet beyond us. R. M. J. 


satisfies it. 


Current Events 


International Congress on Hygiene 

A gathering of considerable import adjourned in 
Washington, D. C., the 28th ult. It was the Fifteenth 
International Congress on Hygiene and Demography, 


and it brought to this country a number of distin- | 
One of the dis- | 


guished physicians and surgeons. 
cussions of practical interest to every American con- 
cerned infantile paralysis. Professor M. J. Rosenau, 
of Harvard University, told of a long series of 
experiments with this disease, and said he would start 


a campaign against flies as soon as he was confronted | 


with an epidemic of this dangerous malady. His 
experiments showed that the stable fly, or rain fly, 
as it is sometimes called, transmits this disease, and 
that monkeys under observation were definitely in- 
fected in this w ay. That sneezing in early stages of 
measles spreads this disease was the conclusion of 
Doctors Goldberger and Anderson. That one baby 
dies every second somewhere in the world was the 
startling statement of Dr. W. H. Davis, of Boston. 
He said that of the 1,000 infants who die every day 
in the United States, 60 per cent. could be saved if 
all babies were breast-fed. That the insane are multi- 
phed by lack of mental tests for immigrants was 
brought out in the congress. 

Fd 


New York Democrats in Convention 


The Democrats of New York have nominated Rep- 
resentative William Sulzer for Governor. By his 
friends he is held to be the “champion of popular 
rights.”’ Tlis name has appeared as the author of a 
number of popular measures, such as the law pro- 
viding for the Bureau of Corporations, the law in- 
creasing the pay of the letter carriers, the resolution 


to make Lincoln’s birthday a legal holiday, and the 
resolution to abrogate the treaty with Russia. While 


not outspoken against Tammany, he is warmly en- 
dorsed by the independent and progressive leaders of 
his party, and will undoubtedly make a doughty op- 
ponent in the three-cornered contest now in progress. 

The endorsement of woman suffrage by the con- 
vention commits all parties in the Empire State to 
this reform and gives promise of a victory in the 
near future. If a constitutional convention is held 


‘ 


be placed on sale for use on packages. 


and Comments 


next year, as both the old parties wish, and womam 
suffrage is approved, there might be a vote on it 1m 
1913 or 1914. If not, and the Legislature of next ° 


_ year keeps the pledge of the Democratic platform to. 


submit a constitutional amendment, it will have to: 
be passed again by the succeeding Legislature. It 
sonal then be voted on in the fin placeon of 1915. 
Whichever way the vote comes, the victory seems 
assured. 


Bd 
New Stamps for Parcels Post 


When the new parcels post system becomes opera- 
tive the first of the new year, twelve new stamps will 
These stamps: 
will be larger than the ordinary postage stamps, and 
the designs will be arranged in series of four each. 
In the first series, modern methods of transporting: 
mail will be illustrated. The mail car of a railway 
train will be shown on one stamp, an ocean mail 
steamship on another, a third will have a motor 
wagon of the type used in the postal service, and the 
fourth will show a mail-carrying aeroplane. Postal 
employes will be shown at work in the second series. 
The figures will be those of railway mail clerks, post- 
office clerks, city letter carriers and rural free 
delivery carriers. 


eo 


Heavy Mail Service Anticipated 

Postmasters, especially in large cities, are anticipat- 
ing a large increase in the volume of mail following 
the inauguration of the parcels post, and plans are 
being made to install an auxiliary service where 
needed. It is expected that retail merchants will be 
large patrons of the system. For city delivery the: 
rate will be 5 cents for the first pound, and 1 cent 
for each additional pound up to 11 pounds. Men’s: 
suits can be delivered for approximately 12 cents, 
while the rate on a pair of shoes in a stout cardboard 
box will be about 6 cents anwhere within a radius: 
of 75 miles. Innumerable articles of a less bulky 
character will naturally go through the parcels post. 

The establishment of an auxiliary service will 
necessitate the extension of terminal facilities and 
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warehouse rooms to handle package business, all of 
which will be expensive. It has been decided that, 
if Congress desires the establishment of the parcels 
post upon anything like an adequate basis, in order 
that it may be given a fair trial throughout the 
country, an emergency appropriation of $3,000,000 
or more must be made at the next session. 


a 
‘The Protest Strike in Lawrenee 


Notwithstanding assurances from Governor Foss 
and the general fairness of American courts, the 
I. W. W. clings to the idea that a fair trial is likely 
to be denied their comrades, Joseph J. Ettor and 
Arturo Giovannitti, on trial at Salem, Mass., for 
complicity in the killing of a woman during the 
strike riots at Lawrence last First-month. On the 
30th ult., the opening day of the trial, the I. W. W. 
in Lawrence and some neighboring towns went on 
strike for twenty-four hours. Of the 25,000 opera- 
tives in the cotton and woolen mills, about one-half 
were idle for the day. The demonstration was in- 
tended merely as a protest against the trial of Ettor 
and Viovannitti, who they think are unjustly accused 
of murder, and as a warning that fair play must 
prevail throughout the trial; but the strikers and 
police came into collision early in the morning, and 
rioting was frequent during the day. Practically 
all of the strikers resumed work the following day, 
but are holding themselves in readiness to be called 
‘out at any time if the leaders feel that the trial at 
Salem does not proceed satisfactorily. 

While every sincere and reasonable effort to secure 
justice in our courts should be encouraged, this pre- 
judging a person innocent because he is a friend is 
dangerous. ‘To threaten violence if he is not liber- 
ated, as one of the I. W. W. speakers is reported to 
have done at Lawrence, is not to serve the end of 
justice, but to provoke anarchy, and if the course is 
persisted in the ‘effect will be to alienate public 
‘sympathy. 

Sa 


Reviewing Campaign Contributions 


The investigation of national campaign expenses, 
which was resumed last week by the Clapp commis- 
‘sion, proved quite sensational. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
William Flinn, Senator Dixon, Geo. R. Sheldon, 
ex-President Roosevelt and others appeared before 
the commission and told what they knew about the 
raising and disbursing of eampaign funds, especially 
‘the national fund for 1904. To the surprise of 
Roosevelt himself, it was discovered that J. P. 
‘Morgan & Co. gave $150,000, and Geo. J. Gould 
$100,000, to the Republican campaign fund eight 
years ago. It was also shown that Henry C. Frick 
and the Standard Oil Co. gave $100,000 each, that 
three insurance companies contributed $150,000, 
and that the E. H. Harriman fund amounted to 
$240,000. Geo. R. Sheldon, who succeeded the late 


Cornelius N. Bliss as treasurer of the Republican 
“National Committee, testified that 7314 per cent. of 


the campaign fund for 1904 was contributed by 
corporations. 

While this information is all very interesting and 
enlightening, the fact that the money was given freely 
and without condition should not be overlooked. 


Fad 

The Balkan Crisis 

Following the initiative of Bulgaria, the Balkan 
States have taken up arms against Turkey, demand- 
ing the concession of autonomy to Albania and Mace- 
donia. Great numbers of troops have been assembled 
on the frontier, and the Bulgarian army has actually 
invaded Turkish territory. Turkey, however, shows 
no sign of yielding; on the contrary, she has con- 
cluded a peace pact with Italy, surrendering Tripoli 
for the assurance of a loan, and has served notice on 
the powers that she reserves to herself ‘‘full lberty 
of action.” All Europe is taking the situation seri- 
ously, and England has ordered her Mediterranean 
fleet to the Levant. It is to be hoped that even yet 
prolonged hostilities may be averted. 


& 


Profit in Scientific Forestry 


A demonstration of the value of scientific forestry 
is given in the sale, for $816,000, by George W. 
Vanderbilt, of the large timber on his celebrated 
Biltmore estate of 68,000 acres of mountain forest 
land in North Carolina. All trees under 14 inches 
in diameter are to be left, and the buyers have 20 
years in which to remove the 250,000,000 feet of 
lumber estimated to be upon the tract. This trans- 
action is noteworthy, since it was upon the Biltmore 
estate that Gifford Pinchot, afterward head of the 
forest service, but then employed by G. W. Vander- 
bilt, began the first work of systematic forestry in 
the United States just 20 years ago. At that time 
Vanderbilt had recently bought the entire tract for 
$136,000, or $2 an acre, so that the $816,000 for 
which he has now sold the timber rights represents 
a very handsome profit. 

* 


Korean Christians Condemned 


Of the one hundred and twenty-three Korean 
Christians accused of conspiracy against Governor- 
General Terauchi, one hundred and six have been 
condemned. According to the testimony of mission- 
aries, the case was a government ‘“‘frame-up,” and 
with the recent appoimtment of new judges it was 
hoped that the prisoners would be acquitted. 

The judgment, while disappointing to the Chris- 
tian world, is probably regarded as lenient from the 
standpoint of the Terauchi administration, which 
was at first apparently determined to bring to the 
gallows some of the prisoners. 

The Japanese lawyer representing the defense told 
the court plainly that in these proceedings not the 
Koreans but Japan was on trial. By the verdict 
Japan loses. The people of Korea are in effect offi- 
cially notified that they cannot expect justice from 
their overlords. 
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The Outlook from the Sha Tin Bungalow 


BY WILLIAM W. CADBURY. 


How I wish that my American Friends might 
share with me the beautiful view from the bungalow 
in which my wife and I are spending our holiday! 
It is situated in the hills of Kowlung, on the summit 
of a mountain pass. To the north the pass leads to 
“Sha Tin” (the Field of Sand); to the south lies 
below us “‘Kowlung” (the City of Nine Dragons). 

Kowlung is a small peninsula jutting from the 
southeastern coast of China. 
it is now owned by Great Britain. 
the peninsula is the island of Hongkong, or “Fragrant 
Waters.” On this island is situated the British city 
known as Victoria. 

As one stands on the south veranda of our cottage 


he can look across the blue waters of the narrow | 


channel to the hills of Hongkong, and at night the 


sparkling lights dotting the dark sides of these hills | 
But the channel | 


are indeed beautiful to behold. 
itself is the most fascinating part of the panorama, 
for here pass to and fro the ships of all nations. 


Through the eastern mouth of the channel pass the 
5 


vessels going to and from the Philippines, Australia, 
north China, Japan and America. Through 


bound for India, South Africa and Europe. 


And so here in this narrow strip of water, 
ten miles in length, is the veritable meeting point 


of east and west, Eile on the streets of the city and | 


in the shops and restaurants one mingles on’ equal 
terms with Parsee, Hindoo and Sikh, English, Aus- 
tralian and New Zealander, Chinese, Japanese and 
Eurasian, German, Austrian, Russian, 


every country of the globe. 

Most of the transoceanic steamers make Hongkong 
their final destination. They anchor here and deliver 
their cargoes, only to reload and seek their markets 
in America and Europe. But these vessels are bring- 
ing and taking away more than mere merchandise. 
There are men and women on board, and with those 
men and women come customs and ideals destined 
to mould a great nation which is now, as it were, 
clay in the potter’s hand. And this clay is beginning 
itself to influence the people who come fron other 
lands, for China is already to be reckoned with as 
no slight factor in the forces which are determining 
the destiny of the race. 

A few weeks ago it was my privilege to see off 
for the United States nine young Chinese students 
of my acquaintance. They are all graduates of the 
Canton Christian College, and three were students 
of medicine in the University Medical School. At 
a recent competitive examination held in Canton by 
the Commissioner of Education, these nine students 
and eleven others were successful, and are being sent 
to America for five or more years. They are all 
pledged to help in the educational work of the 
provinee upon their return. In addition there were 
some twenty other Chinese students who are going to 


The greater part of | 
Due south of | 


the | 
western portal of this great harbor pass the vessels | 


less than | 


French and | 
Portuguese, American and Filippino and men from | 


seek what of culture and learning the colleges of 
America can afford. 

The present Commissioner of Education for Can- 
ton is also dean of the Canton Christian College. 
Already marked improvements have been made in 
the educational work of the province. He has been 
urging that throughout the entire country the wor- 
ship of Confucius in the Government schools should . 
be prohibited. On this account, and because of his 
progressive educational propaganda, he has been 
slandered and at times his life has been in peril, 
but he has the support of the governor of the province 
and of most of the higher officials. 

Under the new régime Christianity has been given 
equal place with all other religions. Many of the 
highest officials of the land are strong Christian char- 
acters. Will the Christian people of the world now 
show the practical nature of their religion, or will 
they sit back in selfish inactivity ? 

The history of the entire human race must depend 
to a large extent upon the influence which Western 
culture and Western ideals have upon the Chinese 
people in this generation. At the present time the 
nations of Europe and America appear to be with- 
holding any help or encouragement to the new 
repub lic, w aiting till they are assured that China can 
pay back all that they demand. 

But if the nations are without conscience in the 
matter, we as individuals can bear this great people 
on our hearts. Above all things else, we should seek 
to develop men of character and strong Christian 
faith. With such an armament the future prosperity 
of the country is assured. 

When the hills of China are once more covered 
with trees, when her rivers are confined within their 
own channels by dykes, when the farmers have de- 
veloped the rich plains of Manchuria and the untold 
wealth of the mountains is brought to light, when the 
noise of factories is heard in all ther cities, and China 
is sending her own ships, laden with her wealth, to 
the east and to the west, then may we hope that 
with these signs of material prosperity the people 
shall be imbued with the highest ideals and guided 
by the hand of God into the paths of righteousness. 

Sha Tin Bungalow, Kowlung, China, 

Highth month 28, 1912. 


- Quaker Idealism in Colonial Government 
BY RAYMOND E. MENDENHALL. 
(Continued from last week.) 


Turning to Rhode Island,!* we find the earliest 
field which offered for Quaker experimentation in 
government. The Quaker influence here was the 
result of political activities of a group of prominent 
men who joined the Friends, and continued in office 
without molestation, and were repeatedly returned to 
power. These men joined the new Society about 
1657. 

Nicholas Easton was the first Quaker Governor of 
the colony. Ilis term of office (1672-1675) came at 


*<The Quakers and the American Colonies” Book I, Chap. 8. 
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a time when the mother country was at war with | attend this session because of their conscientious 


Holland, and the quarrel was transferred to the 
colonial dependencies of the two countries. 
condition placed a severe strain upon the Quaker 
Governor. Since the Indian policy here, as every- 
where under Friendly influences, was such that the 
Indians would not have molested the Rhode Islanders 
but for the injustice constantly done them by the other 
New Englanders, 


their control. 
their efforts to prevent King Philip’s War. A dele- 
gation of five was sent to Philip’s headquarters to 


urge the settlement of the dispute by arbitration — 


rather than ‘“‘as dogs decide their quarrels.” Included 


This | 


the Quaker Governors found their | 
administrations hampered by circumstances beyond | 
Their Indian policy is illustrated by | 


in Philip’s list of wrongs was the statement that | 
the English were debauching the Indians by selling | 


them “Tickers.” 
was the Puritan policy from that exercised by Arch- 
dale and Penn. It was also complained that the 
testimony of the best Indian was not accepted against 
a white man, but the testimony of the very worst 
Indian would be gladly received if offered against 
one of his own race. 

The administration, which was _prevailingly 
Quaker, was directed by the king, to place the colony 
in a position of defense. 
policy of the Quakers toward all war measures. 


seeming to be necessary, and fulfilled their duty 
toward the State. It was soon found that. by elect- 
ing a deputy who was not a Quaker the provision for 
defense could be shifted to his shoulders and the con- 
science of the Governor be kept inviolate. 

The people of the colony showed their confidence 
by re-electing Easton in the midst of the war, and 
naming Wm. Coddington as deputy and Walter 
Clarke as one of the assistants. A pension law was 


enacted providing for the relief of the families of | 


those who were slain and for those who were disabled 
in the militia. This is one of the earliest of American 
pension laws. 
emption from military duties of those who had con- 
scientious scruples against war was also passed at 
this time. 

After Wm. Coddington had served as Governor 
through one very peaceful term, the Indian troubles 
came on. It was the policy of the Quaker govern- 
ment. to assemble as many of the colonists on the 
islands as possible and to wait for the storm to blow 
over. This course roused the severe antagonism of 
the mainlanders who were not Friends. The Friends 
did yield, however, in a measure, and some > militia 
was sent against the Indians. 


In 1676 Walter Clarke was elected Governor, just 
before the close of the Indian war. He was faced 
by another Indian problem. The other colonists sold 
their captives as slaves, but a statute was enacted in 
Rhode Island forbidding the selling of Indians as 
slaves in that colony. Some of the Indian leaders 
were brought to Newport, tried by court-martial and 
shot, but the Quaker members of the court did not 


The first American law for the ex- | 


This serves to show how Gieeert | 


Now was established the | 
The | 
Governors did not resign, but followed the course | 


scruples against capital punishment. Walter Clarke 
discharged the garrison at Providence as soon as peace 
was restored. Ag 

The governorship was held by several men, many 
of them Quakers, until 1685, when Clarke was re- 
stored. The assembly was informed in June that the 
charter was vacated and Rhode Island annexed to 
Massachusetts. The assembly contented itself with 
sending the king an address asking that their rights 
be preserved. The old Quaker Governor ‘showed a 
finer spirit, and began what stands out as one of 
the finest examples of Quaker passive resistance. 

Sir Edmund Andros became Governor of the royal 
colony, and at once demanded the Rhode Island 
charter. Walter Clarke did not “feel the way open” 
to send it to him. With another prominent Friend 
he became a member of Andros’ council, refusing 
to swear upon taking office, but giving his affirma- 
tion instead, and was asked again for the charter. 
They replied that it was in the Governor’s house in 


_ Newport, but could not be brought on account of the 


bad weather. By such methods it was retained until 
Andros returned with his troops from his charter 
hunt in Connecticut. Clarke sent the charter to his 
brother with instructions to secrete it where the Gov- 
ernor should not be able to find it. A great parade 
of searching was made, which was, of course, fruit- 
less. The charter remained in the Governor’s pos- 
session until the old régime was restored. 

An effort was made to overcome the Quaker 
prejudice against war by giving the Governor of 
Massachusetts command over the militia of Rhode 
Island. The Queen was reduced to asking the Rhode 
Islanders to furnish men for the defense of New 
York. These men were never sent. There is a letter 
extant in which Walter Clarke declares that the char- 
ter “granted by Charles II of blessed memory placed 
the sole power of militia in us. We conceive it 
our duty to continue our duty as formerly until we 
receive further orders.” 

An effort was made by Edward Randolph to dis- 
eredit the Quaker officials, but Walter Clarke re- 
mained in office until his death, in 1714. His death 
closed the earlier period of Quaker control. Turning 
to the later period we find conditions similar to those 
of John Archdale in Carolina. Wm. Wanton was in 
public office from 1704 until 1733, when he died 
while serving the colony as Governor. He was suc- 
eeeded by his brother John, who served during seven 
terms and died in office. William was not a Friend 
till near the end of his life, but his brother was a 
minister of the Society of Friends, and found con- 
siderable difficulty in performing the duties of his 
office in a manner which would please the English 
Government and satisfy the authorities of his meet- 
ine. He followed out the policy of the earlier Gov- 
ernors in yielding to the demand for military admin- 
istration rather than resign his position. 

Last and greatest of the Quaker Governors was 
Stephen Honkins, who served nine years from 1755 
to 1768, declining further nomination in the interests 
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of local unity in the approaching contest with Eng- 
land. He was a representative to the colonial con- 
gresses, and espoused the cause of the colonies with 
ereat vigor. He was among the earliest opponents 
of taxation without representation. He wrote a 
series of papers for the Providence Gazette, and these 
were afterwards collected and circulated throughout 
the colonies. They were very radical, and went to 
the fundamental principles of government. Stephen 
Hopkins remained true to his principles, and signed 
his name to the Declaration of Independence. 


(Concluded next week.) 


The Kingdom of God* 


BY JOSEPH ELKINTON. 


To those of us who have been brought up under 
the shadow of Calvinism, or to those who have always 
bathed in the sunshine of spiritual freedom from all 
the soul-harrowing theology of the past, it is a matter 
of interest to study the processes through which the 
interpretation of the Kingdom of God has been 
changed by its most devoted exponents. In the 
conclusion of the Summa Theologie of Thomas 
Aquinas, he asks and discusses at length thirty 
separate and, to the Christian of that day, vital ques- 
tions, such as: ‘‘Whether souls are conducted to 
heaven or to hell immediately after death?’ 
“Whether the limbus of hell is the same as Abraham’s 
bosom?” ‘Whether the limbus for children is the 
same as that reserved for their parents?” ‘‘Whether 
the sun and moon will be really obscured in the day 
of judgment?” ‘Whether the fire that is to purge 
the world will be the same in kind as the elemental 
fire?’ ‘Whether all the members of the human body 
will rise with it?” 

Sir James Stephen, the father of our late friend 
Caroline EK. Stephen, says, in his essays on ‘‘Eccles- 
iastical Biography” (Vol. V, p. 346): “The ulti- 
mate fate of the lost has created what has been called 
‘a whirlpool of interminable controversy, roaring in 
endless circles over a dark and bottomless abyss,’ ” 
while Neander remarks that ‘‘only fragments of this 
dogma are to be found in Scripture” (‘History of 
Christian Dogma,” Vol. I, p. 247). 

In the New Testament we find two entirely dif- 
ferent methods of treating these subjects. The one 
is moral, spiritual and idealistic, using forms only 
as symbols, and viewing the future rather in regard 
to development of character than as a mode of exist- 
ence. This is the Christian as contrasted with the 
Hebrew method, which delights in setting a time 
limit to the. unknown future and making a _ topo- 
graphical map of the unseen world, despite the re- 
peated warnings of Christ to prepare for a slow and 
gradual development of His Kingdom and to leave 
“the times” in His Father’s keeping. 

The Hebrews at the time of Christ believed that 
the heathen and unjust would remain in the death 
sleep of Sheol, while the faithful Israelite would 


poe a paper read at the Summer Conference, Pocono, 
, Seventh month 12, 1912. 


receive back the soul at the resurrection, and this was 
the origin of the two-fold Christian ‘resurrection 
of the just and of the unjust’’—the saints to awaken 
when Jesus appeared the second time, while the 
wicked must remain below until the final judgment. 
So one might go the round of doctrines, which have 
been accepted by millions as a necessary part of that 
blessed Kingdom, which so marvelously transcends 
them all in its reach and purpose. 

We would fain turn, however, from such idle 
speculations about the future to the modern concep- 
tion of citizenship in this heavenly Kingdom. Con- 
trast with these speculations the closing sentence 
of a recent editorial in The Outlook on “The Tri- 
umphant Human Spirit,” when it says: “The whole 

race gains heart and resolutions from such a tragedy 
(as the sinking of the ‘Titanic’ ), and in every school- 
room boys and girls get a new vision of real values 
of the things for which a multitude strive as if they 
were the golden and not the tinsel prizes of life, and 
faith in the achievements of the Spirit renews the 
idealism which is the priceless possession of youth. 

“And older men and women see again the great re- 
serves of order, character and faith which lie behind 
the tumult and disorder of the age and are its hope 
and soul; and feel the thrill of brotherhood, which, 
slowly coming through storm and strife, will bring 
the habit of sacrifice and devotion to others, the 
indifference to ease and safety, which will heal the 
diseases of society and bring in the Kingdom of 
God.” 

Another instance in which that Kingdom is being 
applied to human interests by the most earnest and 
enlightened writers of our day is found in Count 
Tolstoi’s book on the Kingdom of God. He says: 
“My acquaintance with the activity of the Quakers 
and with their publications, with Fox, and particu- 
larly with a work published by Dymond in 1827, 
proved to me not only that men have long sinee 
recognized the impossibility of harmonizing Chris- 
tianity with war, but that this incompatibility has 
been proved so clearly and irrefragibly that one can 
only wonder how it is possible for this incongruous 
union of Christianity with violenee—a doctrine 


which is still taught by the Churech—to remain in 


force.” : 

John R. Mott, in his “Decisive Hour of Christian 
Missions,” gives an inspiring review of the extension 
of the Kingdom of Christ throughout the world. He 
bases his belief in the ultimate triumph of that 
Kingdom upon the dynamic power of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the law of sowing and reaping, the law 
of intercession and the law of self-sacrifice, together 
with the inexorable law of Christianity that no Chris- 
tian can keep spiritual life and blessing to himself, 
but must communicate to those in greatest need. 
“One of the most unmistakable evidences of the work 
of the Spirit of God is to be found in the way in 
which Christians endure trial and persecution.” 

He says: “There is no warrant in the teaching 
of Christ nor in the practice of the early Church for 
a superficial propagation of Christianity,’ and he 
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gives some excellent suggestions to those who intend 
to go out as missionaries: “‘Men and women of all- 
round qualifications and training are required. They 
should have sound physical health, be well trained 
intellectually and have the determination to persevere 
in their studies. They should be open-minded and 
teachable, able to work without friction, and possess 
in large measure the power of sympathy and the 
gift of leadership, and, above all, they should be 
men and women of spirituality, who have established 
those habits on which the maintenance of the 
spiritual life depends and by which it ever expands.” 

In all this we see a new vision and a much-enlarged 
conception of the Kingdom of God. The evidence of 
divine immanence and of a universal conscience has 
induced careful students of comparative religion to 
recognize much of merit in each of them and to adopt 
the attitude of an appreciative learner rather than 
that of a dogmatic teacher. 

The Kingdom of God will, however, be, as Jesus 
said, within us, as well as “in our miden? 

Luey R. Bartlett, writing for The Hibbert Jour- 
nal, on “Divine Promptings,”’ says: “A sense of 
peace accompanies such biddings always—a sort of 


hush which enfolds us instantaneously with the com- 


ing of the idea and lets us know at once that the 
thing is perfectly right and perfectly beautiful—lets 
us know this before the mind has time to work. Tt 
we were standing in a darkened room, and suddenly 
an electric light were switched on, revealing a 
beautiful picture, we should know instantly that the 
picture was beautiful before we could embrace the 
detail. So with these biddings. Those which are 
divine make us know it instantly by the hush and 
beauty which they wrap around us. ‘There is no 
discord in divine promptings. There may be pain 
and difficulty for the human self in the carrying of 
them out, but there is always that sense of perfect 
harmony which accompanies the satisfaction of all 
our highest faculties—spirit, conscience and reason. 
And we rightly learn to look for this harmony as 


the hall-mark of the divinity of any bidding—this 


together with the beauty which accompanies the idea. 
Surely such guidance is worth much more than 
theory. 


“The refusal to dogmatize involves no denial of 
God. It is rather like waiting simply for God to tell 
us what He is, instead of our attempting to tell 
Him. There is no irreverence in the attitude of 
open-mindedness; there is more irreverence in any 
attempt at limitation—any attempt to define the 
manner in which God shall manifest ITimself. And 
we only do this so long as our inner sense of the 
divine is undeveloped. 
life and the power of truth to justify itself without 
our doctoring is perhaps what is chiefly required for 
putting us into a condition to receive divine prompt- 
ings. In this state we accept truth in whatever form 
life brings it to us. It is always the deepest faith 
which lies behind the most rugged demand for truth. 
Thus it is in the modern psychologist and modern 
mystic that religion today should look for its 


A sense of the dignity of all | 


strongest allies. For the consciousness of a matur- 
ing humanity is rising to meet the authoritative 
revelation of a younger age—but by the modern 
method of experience.” 

“A solemn state of mind,” says William James, 
“is never crude or simple; it seems to contain a 
certain measure of its own opposite in solution. A 
solemn joy preserves a certain bitterness in its sweet- 
ness, and a solemn sorrow is one to which we inti- 
mately consent” (‘Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ences,”’ p. 48). 

“Tt is,” says Caroline E. Stephen, “in this region 
of solemnity, of comprehensive recognition of good 
and evil, that we dwell when we enter into the deep 
things of faith. That spiritual insight which we 
eall faith—a power closely akin to hope and love 
must be deep enough to meet reason at its source. 
It does not oppose—it holds in solution opposing 
thoughts. It has nothing to fear from the critical 
and intellectual faculties, for its very life is in the 
Light. This mystical attitude (which is at once the 
essence of the Kingdom of God and the root of 
Quakerism) is the attitude of those’ who have pene- 
trated to a depth of inward experience at which con- 


‘tradiction and controversy are left behind” (“Light 


Arising,” p. 25). 

ipa this basis, “Religious belief is the outeome 
of religious experience—rather than a body of doe- 
trine entrusted to the Church or to be learned from 
Scripture.” It comes more by revelation from within 
than an explanation from without, and the bond of 
union which binds us most to our fellow-humans the 
world over “lies in the community not of opinions, 
but of discipleship; it is emphatically within, at the 
quiet heart of things—not where the strife of tongues 
is heard.” 

“The result is an habitual sense of absolute free- 
dom in the search of truth’”—when reason becomes the 
right hand of conscience, and the Kingdom of God 
is an all-embracing dominion, in which the soul is 
enveloped by an atmosphere of spiritual ozone, sus- 
tained by the vital principle of love and self-sacrifice 
and illuminated by the inshining Light of Christ 
as its source and center. 


A Visit to a Hospital Chapel 


BY JOHN W. DORLAND. 


It is a bright First-day afternoon in early autumn, 
when a pana: of young Christian Endeavorers arrive 
at the gates of the county hospital. No tickets of 


admission are required, because they have come to 


sing at the chapel service that is held every First-day 
afternoon for as many of the conv alescent as desire 
to attend. 

The chapel building stands apart by itself, a small 
graystone structure of Gothic architecture. On the 
lawns, seated on benches and in wheeled-chairs, are 
some of the hospital inmates in the ‘peculiar garb 
they are obliged to wear. ‘They seem to look envi- 
ously at the company of healthy, happy young people 
as they come swinging down the gravel walk to 
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bring a ray of gladness and sunshine to their shut-in 
lives. 

The afternoon sun comes filtering in through the 
stained glass windows of the chapel, touching with 
tender radiance the pews, the chancel and the bowed 
heads of the worshipers. A majority of the con- 
valescent are able to sit in the seats, but there are 
many wheeled-chairs here too. 


Doubtless the hearts of the singers are touched 
this afternoon as they look out over the congregation 
here assembled. Here is a pale, emaciated man, 
whose face brightens up when a woman and two 
small boys come in and take their seats beside his 
wheeled-chair. Love and understanding are written 
there, and it is pathetic to see how closely the little 
fellows press to their father’s side. There is a little 
colored boy lying back in his chair—just a withered 
stump of a body, for both legs have been taken off 
below the hips, but what large dark eyes he has, and 
how they sparkle when the singing begins! The 
music rises and falls, and out on the afternoon air 
the clear, sweet voices of the singers come with the 
blessed assurance that 
of you, safe to the end, 

a Saviour, Redeemer and Friend.” : 

The service goes on. The regular chaplain is 
absent today, and a pleasant-faced Scotchman is tak- 
ing his place. He reads in his broad, rich dialect 
from the 14th chapter of the Gospel according to 
St. John, where it speaks about the many mansions, 
and how Jesus Christ has gone to prepare us a place 
over yonder, but has sent the Comforter to be with 
us now. How eagerly the poor wan faces look 
towards the speaker as he goes on to tell about the 
Saviour’s love and His care for the physically and 
spiritually sick ones of the earth. 

One small lad in his little bed-chair attracts some 
attention because of his angelic beauty. The sun- 
hght seems to caress him. You can almost see the 
halo there and the sprouting of the little wings 
which will carry him away by and by. Keats has 
said, “A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” but how 
much more beautiful is beauty when it is pure and 
innocent as this child is. 


“God will take care 
Oh what 


A young woman comes forward with a guitar, and 
sings a song in sweet, tremulous voice, playing her 
own accompaniment. One more song from the Chris- 
tian Endeavorers, a few words of prayer, and the 
service is over. The hospital attendants come in to 
wheel away the chairs, and those patients that can 
walk shamble out into the sunlight again. 

How many sick and suffering ones there are in 
this world! Oh, if we could only have a vision of 
those in the countless hospitals of our land! But we 
never seem to think much about these things until 
someone who is near and dear to us becomes afflicted, 
and then we are brought suddenly face to face with 
the facts. There is a very blessed ministry for the 
Christian in bringing the word of good cheer to the 
sick ones and the Gospel of His love to hungry 
hearts. ‘Inasmuch as ve have done it unto one of 


the least of these my brethren,. ye have done it 
unto me.” 


Pasadena, Cal., Ninth month 9, 1912. 


In manual toil, in commerce, in education and in 
public service, at home, at the council board, in the 
Church, there is not a bit of routine you can put your 
hand to but the saints and the heroes were at the 
beginning of it. “Princes dug this well, yea, the 
nobles of the people hollowed it out with their scepters 
and with their staves.”—George Adam Smith. 


Twenty Years Ago 
(With apologies.) 
I wandered to the bar room, Tom, I stepped within the door— 
I had not seen the old place, Tom, since in the days of yore. 
The wainscot is mahogany—’twas common pine, you know, 
When we last strolled into the place some twenty years ago. 


The ceiling now is frescoed, Tom, ’twas rough old plaster then; 
The walls are richest marble—quite a change in that old den! 
The coal oil lamp that used to give a feeble, smoky glow 

Gives place to incandescents, Tom, since twenty years ago. 


The bar was just a counter, Tom, as you remember well, 

Whereon were placed the glasses filled with what they had to 
sell— 

That bar is rich mahogany, with cut glass all arow; 

Much money crossed that bar to stay, since twenty years ago. 


The wobbly tables and the chairs, the sawdust on the floor! 

Ah, Tom, those common things are never seen there any more. 

The floor is an imported tile, and I would have you know 

The chairs and things are all hand made, since twenty years 
ago. 


The keeper? When we knew him, Tom, he was a humble man 

With common garb that would not bear the captious critic’s 
scan, 

But now he goes in broadcloth, Tom, with jewels all aglow— 

He seems to have done pretty well since twenty years ago. 
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Where are the fellows that would hang around that old-time 


bar? 

Well, Tom, the fact is no one seems to know just where they 
are. 

The winds of fate have scattered them, have blown them to 
and fro— 


But others took their places, Tom, since twenty years ago. 

You wouldn’t know the old place, Tom; it would not seem 
the same— 

The window bears a golden sign that spells the keeper’s name, 

But no one knows and no one names the men we used to 
know; 

The keeper got the best of it since twenty years ago. 


I wandered to the bar room, Tom, and stood beside the door, 

And thought of little farm, and home, and mill, and shop, 
and store, 

Of lives, and loves, and hopes, and faiths—but naught is left 
to show 

How they helped se this goa place since twenty years 
ago. 

_Witbur D. Nesbit s “American Advance.” 
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Some Viefos on Preaent Day Copirs 


The Five-Years Meeting and Its Declaration 
of Faith 


BY WILLIAM L. PEARSON. 


I thank Tue American Frrenp for publishing 
the adopting acts of the several yearly meetings 
simultaneously with my recent article on ““The Five- 
Years Meeting,” although I am obliged to reject 
some of its conclusions from them. It wrongly puts 
California Yearly Meeting among those which “‘do 
not refer to the Richmond Declaration and Fox’s 
letter in their adopting minutes,” since in Minute 81 
(1902), California, in its final action, specifically 
proposes to incorporate those Declarations of Faith. 

It is true, as seen by analysis of what Tne 
AMERICAN Frrinp says, first, that the Quinquennial 
Conference Committee on Discipline omitted the 
Richmond Declaration and Fox’s letter from the 
original draft of the Discipline and proposed instead 
the brief statement on “Belief,” notwithstanding the 
fact that nearly all the yearly meetings had within 
ten years separately adopted the former alone as their 
fundamental doctrine; secondly, that the committee, 
however (one may add, through the insistence of 
very many Friends from the yearly meetings), sub- 
mitted to the yearly meetings a copy of the Constitu- 
tion and Discipline, making reference ‘“‘for more 
explicit and extended statements of belief” (italies 
mine; thirdly, that it was “optional with the several 
yearly meetings’ whether they should adopt those 
two declarations or not; fourthly, that New England, 
New York and Oregon Yearly Meetings adopted the 
thus submitted Constitution and Discipline without 
specific mention of those Declarations of Faith, which 
implies their unquestioned acceptance; fifthly, that 
no yearly meeting rejected those Declarations, al- 
though Baltimore wished them printed separately 
for wider publication; sixthly, that the other seven 
yearly meetings (I include California, as above 
shown) adopted the Constitution and Discipline with 
the definite, stipulated understanding that the section 
on “Belief” incorporates with it those two Declara- 
tions; seventhly, that Minute 5 of the last Quin- 
quennial Conference says the Committee on Disci- 
pline presented to that conference the copy of the 
Constitution and Discipline which they had previ- 
ously submitted to the several yearly meetings for 
their approval, with those two Declarations of Faith, 
for more explicit and extended statements of belief, 
and recommended “that this be considered the off- 
cial copy.” As all know, this official copy was thus 
made the doctrinal foundation upon which the yearly 
meetings established their Five-Years Meeting and 
plighted faith with one another. 

Then Tur American Frrenp argues that this 
official copy did not contain the Richmond Declara- 
tion of Faith or George Fox’s letter. By the argu- 
ment Tne American Frienp clearly contradicts the 
facts presented by its own showing above. It is by 
such argument that Tue Amertcan Frienp denies 


that a “statement to the effect that the section on 
‘Belief’ incorporates with it for all the yearly meet- 
ings the Richmond Declaration and George Fox’s 
letter was inadvertently omitted by the last Quin- 
quennial Conference.” 


Well, then how was such a statement omitted in 
the minutes? Why have we no clear record of the 
plain facts offered us by Toe Amertcan Frrenp ? 
If the statement was not inadvertently omitted, there 
are only ‘these two alternatives: Either the Com- 
mittee on Discipline did not present the essential 
facts with the official copy of the Quinquennial 
Conference, or the Business Committee of the Five- 
Years Meeting suppressed those facts. I do not 
beheve either of the alternatives, but I do believe a 
plain statement of the facts was inadvertently 
omitted. Moreover, the contention of Tur AMERICAN 
F’rrenp would force the conclusion that the delegates 
of seven yearly meetings, representing above 84 per 
cent. of the numbers of the Five-Years Meeting, 
utterly forgot the well considered and _ positively 
stipulated condition on which their yearly meetings 
adopted the Constitution and Discipline, namely, “it 
being understood that the section on ‘Belief? incor- 
porates with it” the two Declarations of Faith. It 
is inconceivable that all those 107 delegates were 
consciously so unfaithful. No; the facts were inad- 
vertently omitted, neglected, as is often the case in 
business meetings. Probably such inadvertence was 
due to the fact that the two Declarations were at the 
time regarded by all as practically incorporated. At 
the time it was generally understood that the refer- 
ence in the official copy of the above named Declara- 
tions of Faith for more explicit and extended 
statements of belief had committed the compact of 
vearly meetings and the Five-Years Meeting to those 
Declarations, together with the very inadequate 
statement of “Belief” with which alone the seven 
yearly meetings (the number which had by agreement 
been accepted as competent to establish the Five- 
Years Meeting) would not have adopted any part 
of the Constitution and entered the Five-Years 
Meeting. 

This unrest has originated since the last Five- 
Years Meeting. Doubts and disputes about the mat- 
ter would never have arisen if doubts and denials 
of some fundamental Christian and Friendly doe- 
trines had not been first entertained by prominent 
and much-loved brethren in Christ Jesus, who became 
willing to turn the trend of the historic continuity 
of the Society of Friends into another channel. It 
was supposed the dispute would soon subside as in 
case of other revolutionary movements of very seri- 
ous import which have been in this generation. By 
more careful examination of the Richmond Declara- 
tion of Faith, its “healthful teachings” (as the mar- 
gin of the American Version of the New Testament 
rightly renders Paul’s solemn words through the 
evangelistic superintendents Timothy and Titus to 
doubting, disputing brethren at Ephesus and in 
Crete) will be found helpful correctives. Probably 
no Declaration of Faith was ever written with ten- 
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derer touch and purer life, as if to say, “Oh taste 
and see that Jehovah is good.” 

Now, the yearly meetings have a right to their 
Declarations of Faith. They have been and are 
adopted and incorporated in the Faith of the Ameri- 
can Society of Friends, and several yearly meetings 
call for a clear record of the facts. No one disputes 
their accord with the truth and life, as they have 
grown and been defined for several decades in the 
“Christian Doctrine and Practice” of London Yearly 
Meeting, and as they frequently appear in some form 
in her annual general epistles. 

The demand of the yearly meetings on the Five- 
Years Meeting is made in good faith and eminent 
fairness. Some of them entered the Five-Years 
Meeting without hesitation, making sure every ad- 
vance, fearful of any backward step. Just this con- 
cern for the Faith is why complete union could not 
be realized in the Form of Government. They do 
not now ask for the right of each yearly meeting to 
hold its own faith. This they have never surrendered. 
Constrained by the love of Christ, they love the 
brethren, and they long that the Society of Friends 
may “keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.” But they are not so simple as to expect 
“the unity of the Spirit” Among those who do not 
“all” zealously seck “to attain unto the unity of the 
faith and of the fuller knowledge of the Son of God.” 

The writer believes “the hour is come for a vic- 
torious faith among American Friends, when the Son 
of Man should be glorified in their bearing much 
fruit.” Let the faltering faith of none seek to abide 
alone, lest “the voice from Heaven for our sakes” 
pass unheard. 

Wichita. 

[Our previous statement to the effect that Cali- 
fornia Yearly Meeting does not refer to the Rich- 
mond Declaration and George Fox’s letter in its 
adopting minute is called in question. This minute 
reads as follows: 


Minute 62 (1900), The consideration of discipline was again 
resumed. After mature deliberation the proposed Constitu- 
tion and Discipline for the American Yearly Meetings of 
Friends was adopted This proposed Uniform Discipline was 
also adopted as the operative discipline of this yearly meeting, 
and the nominating committee was directed to propose names 
of Friends to constitute a committee for formulating desired 
amendments to this Uniform Discipline to be presented*to the 
Five-Years Meeting as provided for in the discipline. 

A subsequent minute, to which the above article 
refers, reads as follows: 

Minute 8t (1902) The committee to formulate amend- 
ments to the discipline, to be recommended to the Five-Years 
Meeting, produced a report which was considered. The meet- 
ing united in forwarding the following: 

Report of Committee on Amendments to Discipline. 

California Yearly Meeting proposes to the Five-Years Meet- 
ing the following amendments to the Discipline, viz.: 

1. That Chapter 1, Section 3, under the head of “Belief” 
be amended by inserting in full the letter of George Fox to 
the Governor of Barbadoes in the year 1671; and also the 
Declaration of Faith, issued by the Richmond Conference in 
1887. 

2, That all paragraphs relating to associated membership be 
stricken out. 

3. That the second sub-division of Section 2, page 34, of the 
Discipline under the head of “Permanent Board” be amended, 
etc. : 


4. We further recommend that the matter of the establish- 
ment of monthly meetings be simplified. 


As appears, this minute forms no part of the 
adopting minute, but, instead, sets forth proposed 
amendments to the Discipline which California 
Yearly Meeting forwarded to the Five-Years Meet- 
ing in 1902, and which that meeting, after “careful 
consideration,” did “not deem it advisable to recom- 
mend to the yearly meetings” (see “Minutes and 
Proceedings of the Five-Years Meeting for 1902,” 
Minute 98). 

To assume that New England Yearly Meeting’s 
adoption of the Unitorm Discipline implies the 
‘unquestioned acceptance” of the Richmond Declara- 
tion and George Fox’s letter is hardly justified, since 
that vearly meeting never has adopted these Declara- 
tions of Faith, nor do they now appear in its edition 
of the Discipline. 

If we understand the above article, we are asked 
to conelude either (1) that the minute of the Quin- 
quennial Conference approving the Uniform Discei- 
pline was inadvertently made, or (2) that “essential 
facts’? were suppressed in committee; or (3) that 
some of the delegates were derelict in their duty. 
There is still another alternative, not mentioned, 
which appears to us to be the true one, viz., that, 
with all the essential facts before them, the delegates 
acted in good faith both in the Quinquennial Con- 
ference and the Five-Years Meeting, and that the 
minutes reflect the will and thought of the delegates, 
it being generally understood at that time that such 
action as had been taken in a number of the yearly 
meetings, relative to the Richmond Declaration and 
George Fox’s letter, applied to those vearly meetings 
only.—Eprror. | 


Time and Chance 
BY DAVID BUFFUM. 
9 
In my last article I had something to say about 
time and chance and the part they play in human 


affairs. In connection with this subject are several 


other thoughts to which I think I should give 
expression. 

Let us for a moment consider the swecess with 
which time and chance often so sadly interfere, and 
inquire exactly what is meant by those who use the 
term. The answer is so obvious that the inquiry 
is scarce worth the making. Nine out of ten—per- 
haps even ninety-nine out of a hundred—would define 
it as the acquisition of a considerable property. The 
man is successful who becomes rich. This is the 
verdict of the world; and, however we may deplore 
the comparatively scant meed it bestows on success 
of a higher kind, it is not to be wondered at, for 
wealth in highly civilized peoples means power. 

It can not be said that wealth is not worth attain- 
ing, but it can most assuredly be said that the price 
at which it is secured is often far too great. Too 
often it means the lowering of ideals, the sacrificing 
of honor and a slavish cringing before those whose 
favors are necessary to its attainment. 

Now, let me suggest a definition of success (and, 
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following the world’s viewpoint, I am still referring 
to a material one) that I think is more to our 
purpose. The man is successful who, by the labor of 
his hands and head, and working for himself, and 
not as a cog in somebody else’s wheel, makes a 
comfortable living for himself and those who are 


dependent upon him. This kind of success is not’ 


easily attained any more than any other; but it is a 
natural and normal one, in keeping with the intent 
of nature and therefore less dependent upon time 
and chance. Nor is it lacking in the power that 
accompanies wealth, nor in even higher rewards than 
can be bestowed by the wealth that is gained by the 
sacrifice of manhood and kissing the feet of one’s 
fellowmen to bring about material benefits. 

Ts this kind of success, because more natural, there- 
fore easy? Nothing in the line of human achieve- 
ment is easy; and if any young man thinks that it 
is, let him, without any outside assistance, try it and 
see. He will find what Burns has called “‘the glori- 
ous privilege of being independent,” even though 
that independence be not the accompaniment of 
wealth, is not easy to win. Nor is it, as I have 


already pointed out, free from the blight of time and 
chance. It is simply more so than those more 
ambitious financial endeavors which depend less upon 
individual effort and personal prowess and more upon 
the co-operation of others. And in no other kind of 
success do I believe that the rewards are sweeter. 
For it is a great thing and a sweet thing to know 
that by personal prowess, the exercise of physical or 
mental labor, we may provide for the necessities of 
ourselves and those we love; a great thing and a 
sweet thing to win our laurels in spite of time or 
chance, to feel that the words we utter may prove 
an inspiration or that the deeds we do, if not great, 
may be at least along the lines of that unsought and 
often unconscious heroism of which the world is full. 
“So, for the power that wings our feet, 
Throughout the chaos and the night, 
And for the heart that in defeat 
Beats only to renew the fight, 
For the new chance to try again, 
The onward: flag, the steady ranks, 
Accept, O God, our humble, vain, 
But not unworthy, meed of thanks.” 


Chings of Interest Anwny Ourselves 


The Indianapolis Friends desire to say that there will be 
ample accommodations for all who may attend the Five-Years 
Meeting. The church will seat eight or nine hundred persons, 
and there are hotels of all grades, with special prices at each, 
which are convenient to street cars, running past the church 
building. A number of private homes are open to accommo- 
date some of the delegates. The noon and evening meals wiil 
be furnished, at a nominal price, at the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, which can be reached by a walk of two 
Squares, in addition to a four or five minutes’ ride on the 
street car. The Reception Committee will be at the station 
on the 14th and r5th. All delegates please report to Sylvester 
C. Trueblood, 2037 North New Jersey Street, at what time 
they expect to reach the city and over what road. If any 
delegates should fail to see a member of the Reception Com- 
mittee, they can report at a booth near the entrance to the 
meeting room. 

* Ok Ox 

David Barten, formerly of Montreal, Can., has located in 
pastoral work at Elba, N. Y. 

x ok O* 

J. Allen Baker, M. P., and son Phillip of London, Eng., 
are visiting Canada. He addressed a gathering in Montreal 
recently on the Anglo-German war scare. 

x ok x 


Dr. Wm. W. Cadbury, of the University Medical School, 
Canton, China, who contributes our leader this week, writes 
as follows: “Sha Tin Bungalow, Kowlung, China, Eighth 
month 23, 1912:—Sara and I have had a very quiet month 
here and I expect to return to Canton about the first of next 


month..” 
* * * 


William J. Kent, Plainview, Neb., has accepted an invitation 


to serve the meeting at Woonsocket, R. I., as pastor for the 
ersvine veor and took un the duties of his new position 


Ninth month 22d. Woonsocket Friends feel very much grati- | 


as 


fied at being able to secure a new pastor so promptly following 
the departure of Harry R. Hole for Lynn, Mass. In the 
brief interval existing, Thomas J. Ingram, Providence, R. lL, 
had some very acceptable service at Woonsocket. 

He ee 


Fred C. Lebert, a student at Hartford Theological Seminary, 
and a native of the State of Nebraska, has just finished a 
most acceptable service with Friends at East Lynn, Mass., 
where he spent his summer vacation. He also supplied at 
Salem, one First-day morning of each month. He returns 
to his school work with the best wishes of all for his success 
in life, 

A 

Friends at Lawrence, Kans., have retained Calvin Choat 
as pastor the coming year. 

T’he Women’s Missionary Society held a very interesting 
session o the 28th ult. After a short program and business 
session, Sylvester Jones gave some account of the work in 
Cuba, showing some good results of Bible school as well as 
other lines of work. 

x ok Ok 

The following items are taken from Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing’s local paper, The Interchange: 

Of the Baltimore delegation [to the approaching Five 
Years’ Meeting] Sara H. Hoge is prevented from going by 
reason of the date conflicting with the National Convention 
of the W. C. T. U. of which she is an officer, and Margaret T. 
Carey is expected to go in her place. William C. Braith- 
waite, of the English delegation, and his wife expect to go on 
with our delegation and visit Baltimore for a few days after- 
ward. It is hoped that he will deliver an address at Balti- 
more on October 27th. 

a ae 

Corinth Academy opened with a good attendance the first 
week in this [Ninth] month, and in the next ‘week had 43 
scholars enrolled, the largest number they have ever had so 
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early in the term, C. Emmet Trueblood is the principal this 
year, and he has brought his bride to Corinth to share with 
him his work in that flourishing community. They are 
working out a plan for a manual training department, hav- 
ing been given some funds by Philadelphia Friends to assist 
in the project. 

Che ae 


New Garden Quarterly Meeting, held at Greensboro, N. C., 
the 14th ult., was well attended. The meeting on Ministry and 
Oversight met in the forenoon. Following the routine busi- 
ness Dr. Raymond Binford, professor at Guilford College, 
who has been appointed Chairman of the Yearly Meetings 
Committee on Bible School Work offered a number of sug- 
gestions on that line of work. He said there should be meet- 
ings of the pastoral committee with the Bibie school superin- 
tendent and teachers of each congregation for mutual con- 
ference. Others spoke advancing many good and practical 
ideas. 

The noon lunch seemed abundant and satisfactory. 

The business session in the afternoon revealed a determina- 
tion on the part of every one to do more along all lines of 


church work than in the past. 
ka) 


Earlham College, Ind., opened the 28th ult. with an en- 
couraging envoilment of students. On the morning of the 
2d inst. Isaac Sharp, of London, Eng., a delegate to the Five- 
Years Meeting, spoke to the students on “Recent Changes in 
Thought.” 

Under a new ruling of the faculty students will be limited 
in the time and attention they devote to literary societies and 
other like acvivities. In former years a student could join 
as many societies as he cared. The faculty has restricted this 
privilege in the interest of good scholarship. 

A number of faculty and administrative changes have taken 


place this year. 
* * x 


The Silsbee Street Meeting in Lynn, Mass., has recently 
been favored on two successive occasions with the presence, 
fellowship and service of members of the Wilburite branch of 
Friends. On Ninth month 27th, Francis T. Gwindon, of 
Bristol, Vt., was present by arrangement in the course of a 
religious visit and several members of each body participated 
in that midweek evening meeting with marked unity in the 
spirit. On First-day the 29th, Benjamin Houghton, of Cork, 
Ireland, a Friend who is visiting America as a delegate both 
to the International Congress of Chambers of Commerce and 
the Five-Years. Meeting, attended the meeting in the ministry, 
and there was some response to his concern for all branches 
of Friends. 


*x* * 


A week-end conference was held at Lincoln beginning 
Saturday evening, August 31st, and closing Monday after- 
noon, which, being Labor Day, was a public holiday. * * * 

The opening meeting was given to a lecture on Palestine, 
by Alfred C. Garrett, of Germantown, illustrated by stereop- 
ticon views, to show which Charles H. Renisch, of the Light 
Street Men’s Bible Class, took up his acetylene lantern. 
Alfred Garrett’s recent visit to Palestine, and the study he 
has given to the disputed localities of Calvary and the 
sepulcher, made his lecture very timely. 

The text of the conference on Monday was, “He that 
would seek to save his life shall lose it, and he that loses his 
life shall save it,” and the consideration of it began with a 
Bible lesson on “The Source of Life,” by Alfred Garrett. The 
morning session was divided into three heads, The Invest- 
ment of Life, in the Home, in the Neighborhood, in the 
World at Large, by Elizabeth H. Wilson, L. Oscar Moon and 
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Mary E. S. Moon. In the afternoon, Service in Business 
Life, On the Farm and in Civic Life, was considered, the 
first being opened by John C. Thomas and the last by 
Alva E. Lindley. 

The meeting on Sunday morning was large, and the princi- 
pal sermon, by L. Oscar Moon, was much appreciated and -felt 
to be appropriate to the topic of the conference. For the 
evening meeting, Prof. Russell Smith, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, gave an address on “Our New Responsibility.” 
This was a very strong presentation of our duty toward our 
neighbors. 


Marrivd 


AuLEE-Hitt.—At the home of the bride’s parents near 
Carthage, Ind., Ninth month 4, 1912, Warder Clyde Allee and 
Marjorie Hill. (Using Friends ceremony.) 

Hurr-Morton.—At the home of the bride’s mother, near 
Unionville, Tenn., Eighth month 28, 1912, J. Guy Huff, of 
Nashville, Tenn., a member of the Friends Church, at Lees- 
burg, Ohio, and Gertrude Morton. 


MerepirH-HoLtincswortH.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, A. E. and Ethel Hollingsworth, Bangor, Iowa, Eighth 
month 21, 1912, Ozro J. Meredith and Frances Hollingsworth. 
Their home is in Lynnville, Iowa. 

Prarson-NEWLIN.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Stanton and Isabelle M. Newlin, in Bloomingdale, Ind., Ninth 
month 29th, Cloyd W. Pearson and Alice E. Newlin. 


Roperts-SHULTz.—At the home of the bride, Santa Ana, 
Cal., Ninth month 5, 1912, Clyde Roberts and Lou Shultz, 
both of the Friends Mission in Mexico. 


Bird 
Carter.—At his home in Bloomingdale, Ind., Ninth month 
26, 1912, John N. Carter, aged ninety-three years. The de- 
ceased was born in North Carolina, but for more thar eighty 
years resided in Indiana. ; 


Cooprr.—At the home of her neice and nephew Alice K. 
and Wm. Wood, Richmond, Ind., Ninth month I9, 1912, 
Lydia Evans Cooper, in her ninety-seventh year. 


Coutson.—At her home, Coal Creek, Iowa, Eighth month 
25, 1912, Mary Hole, wife of Benjamin Coulson, in her eighty- 
third year. She was a life-long Friend, a member of Oska- 
loosa Monthly Meeting, and for twenty-five years a recorded 
minister. 


Goutp.—At the home of her daughter in Montana, Eighth 
month 22, 1912, Mary B. Gould, aged nearly eighty-three 
years; an esteemed elder and member of China Monthly 
Meeting, Maine. 


PLEASANTS.—At the home of Cosmelia Janney, ‘Lincoln, Va., 
Seventh month 26, 1912, Eliza Janney Pleasants, widow 
of the late William H. Pleasants, Richmond, Va., in her 
eighty-third year. Most of her life was spent in the city of 
Richmond. She was a very highly valued member of the 
Society of Friends and did much good in looking up those of 
the city needing assistance. 


Witson.—At her home, in Greensboro, Eighth month 31, 
1912, Mary P. Wilson, wife of W. Albion Wilson, in her 
thirtieth year. 


The hours bring nothing in their hands; 
A silent suppliant at Thy gate, 
Each one for its brief life-time stands— 
Thou art its maker and its fate. — 
—Percy C. Ainsworth. 


—s 
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(Continued from page 646.) 
look for good in all kinds and condi- 
tions of men. Find out their best 
thought. The humblest may teach you 
something. Praise whatever .is good. 
Carry the signs of a new free masonry. 
—Charles F. Dole. 
* ok x 

There is no need, perhaps, to do more 
than nod to Mr. Brown as you pass him 
on the street, but it helps to cheer the 
old man if you stop and ask him about 
his rheumatism, or how the good wife 
endures her asthma. It’s no great task, 
and perhaps not necessary, to go out 
of one’s way a block or two to inquire 
how Mrs. Smith is recovering from her 
recent accident. But it adds strength to 
the weak and courage to the faint- 
hearted to know that some one is think- 
ing of them and hoping for them to get 
well—Orin Edson Crooker. 


Netua in Brief 


President Taft paid a tribute to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 
a brief speech to the members of the 
American Association of Commercial 
Executives just before leaving Washing- 
ton last week: “The most highly skilled 
professional men that I know today,” he 
said, “are the secretaries of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association.” 

*x* * * 


For the first time in the history of the 
United States, the Southern States not 
only produced all the cotton, but also 


used more of it in manufactures than 


all the other sections together. What- 
ever may happen this year, the manufac- 
turers of the South are likely to be 
heard from in politics with an increas- 
ing volume of voice in the future. 

* * Ox 


Efforts to secure an independent loan 
for China promises to be successful. 
The threats of the Russian and other 
governments to insist on prompt pay- 
ment of the Boxer indemnity claims in 
order to embarrass China and force her 
to accept the conditions of the “six- 
power agreement” is certainly a humili- 
ating procedure for so-called Christian 
nations. 

x * x 

A settlement of the protracted wage 
and working conditions controversy be- 
tween the Southeastern railways and 
their employes has been reached. The 
men, by the agreement signed, will re- 
ceive an average advance in wages of 
approximately 10 per cent. The rules 
and working conditions remain substan- 
tially unchanged. Approximately 13,000 
employes, of whom 3,000 are colored 
men, are affected. The agreement 
means to the roads an increase in fixed 
charges for operating expenses of ap- 
proximately $1,300,000 a year. As an 
offset to this, assurance is given that 
there will be no strike of the men and 
that the working conditions now agreed 
upon are faitly satisfactory to the oper- 
atives and to the railroads. 

* ‘* 

The American Se of Sex 
Hygiene, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C., is gaining the support of 
many substantial citizens. It is now 
onering branches in all the great cities 
of the country, and proposes to impress 


on school authorities and parents the ex- 
tent to which “racial poison” is vitiating 
the American race. Its remedy is to 
inculcate into children, as fast as they 
are capable of digesting vital truths, the 
story of life and the result of immoral- 
ity. Two of the main objects of the 
federation are to compel men to give 
certificates of health before marrying, 
and to make it compulsory on all physi- 
cians to report to local health authorities 
all cases of “racial poison.” Campaigns 
will be waged in all States to have such 
regulations placed on the statute books. 


The rural community in many States 
is sadly neglected. In Idaho, where 
such communities are rapidly being es- 
tablished owing to the introduction of 
irrigation, there are whole counties 
where such districts have not a single 
regular religious service, if we except 
meetings held by Mormons. In Oneida 
County at least 10,000 people live in 
rural districts, but regular services are 
held only in five or six communities. 
The 9,000 rural dwellers in Bannock 
County have not, so far as known, a 
single regular service. And such condi- 
tions are typical—C. E. World, 


Passenger: ‘Why are we so late?” 
Guard: “Well, sir, the train in front was 
behind, and this train was behind before 
besides.”—Punch. 


Notires. 


An appointed meeting will be held 
for William Charles Braithwaite, of 
England, at Haverford Meeting- House, 
First-day, the 13th, at 7.30 P. M. All 
Friends are invited. 

* ok x 


Henry T. Silcock, from the Friends 
Mission, Chengtu, West China, will 
lecture on “The Awakening of China,” 
in the lecture room of Friends Central 
School, Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
Philadelphia, the 18th inst. All Friends 
are cordially invited to attend. 

* x 


It is desired that, a meeting of 
Friends interested in the work of the 
Peace Association of Friends in Amer- 
ica be held during the time of the Five- 
Years Meeting at Indianapolis; notice 
of the day and hour to be given at an 
early session of the Five-Years Meet- 
ing. Members of the Executive Board 
and of the Representative Peace Com- 
mittee (see pages 145-146 of Minutes of 
Five-Years Meeting) are especially re- 
quested to be present. 

James B. Untuank, Pres. 
H. Lavinia Batty, Sec’y. 
x * O* 


Special Rates to Five-Years Meeting 


Arrangements have been made with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to have 
special Pullman cars attached to one of 
their trains for the accommodation of 
delegates to the Five-Years Meeting, 
to be held in Indianapolis commencing 
Tuesday, the 15th of October at 7.co in 
the evening. 

By traveling in a party of ten or more 
we can obtain a rate— 

From New York to Indianapolis of | 


delphia to Indianapolis, $14.45, regular 
rate $16.50. From Baltimore and Wash- 
ington to Indianapolis, $13.05, regular 
rate, $15.30. 

I should be glad to know at your 

earliest convenience how many of the 
delegates or their friends would like 
to join this train. 
_ It is thought that the time on the train 
could be well spent in getting acquainted 
before entering upon the business of the 
Five Years’ Meeting. 

The train will leave New York at 
2:04; Philadelphia, 4:30; Harrisburg, 
7:40, on ‘Monday, the 14th, arriving at 
Indianapolis at 12:01 o’clock on Tuesday, 
the 15th. Connections from Washington 
at Harrisburg leaving Washington 3:40; 
Baltimore, 4:55, arriving at Harrisburg 
7 :20. 

Please address reply to L. Hollings 
worth Wood, No. 2 Wall Street, New 
York City. 

The Pullman car rate from New York 
to Indianapolis is $5.00 for a lower 
berth, and $4.00 for an upper berth. 


L. HottincswortH Woop. 


Yearly Mertings in 1912 


Five Years Meeting, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., Tentn month 15th. James Wood, 
Clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month rsth. Allen 
C. Thomas, Clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


IT’S THE FOOD. 


Tue TruE Way ‘To Correct Nervous 
TROUBLES. 


Nervous troubles are more often 
caused by improper food and indiges- 
tion than most people imagine. Even 
doctors sometimes overlook this fact. 
A man says: 

“Until two years ago waffles and but- 
ter with meat and gravy were the main 
features of my breakfast. Finally dys- 
pepsia came on and I found myself. in 
a bad condition, worse in the morning 
than any other time. I would have a 
full, sick feeling in my stomach, with 
pains in my heart, sides and head. 

“At times I would have no appetite 
for days, then I would feel ravenous, 
never satisfhed when I did eat and so 
nervous I felt like shrieking at the top 
of my voice. I lost flesh badly and 
hardly knew which way to turn until 
one day I bought a box of Grape-Nuts 
food to see if I could eat that. I tried 
it without telling the doctor, and liked 
it fine; made me feel as if I had some- 
thing to eat that was satisfying and 
still I didn’t have that heaviness that I 
had felt after eating any other food. 

“T hadn’t drank any coffee then in 
five weeks. I kept on with the Grape- 
Nuts and in a month and a half I had 
gained 15 pounds, could eat almost any- 
thing I wanted, didn’t feel badlv after 
eating and my nervousness was all gone. 
It’s a pleasure to be well again.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Rattle 
Creek, Mich. Read the book, “The Road 
to Wellville.” in packages. “There’s a 
reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


$16.15, regular rate ae 50. From Phila- | interest. 
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Friends Sabbath School 
LITERATURE 


HE FRIENDS Sabbath School Lit- 
erature consists of six different 
publications. Each of these pub- 

lications supplies a specific demand 
and hence has a mission of its own. 
They were created in answer to a 
special need. They are most admir- 
ably adapted to our Sabbath School 
work, and should be taken by all our 
schools. 


THE TEACHER’S QUARTERLY. 


First comes the Teacher’s Quarterly, em- 
bracing the Sabbath School Lessons for 
one quarter, together with a special edi- 
torial department filled with just such 
instructions as may be most needed. It 
should be taken by many of the older 
scholars. It costs only 30 cents per year, 
and in clubs for Sabbath Schools, 71% cents 
per quarter. When forty to one hundred 
copies are taken, the price is 6% cents per 
copy. When over one hundred copies are 
taken, the price is 6 cents per copy. 


THE ADVANCED QUARTERLY. 


This contains a full quarter of Sabbath 
School lessons, thirteen in number, thought- 
fully prepared giving two pages to each les- 
son, bringing out the vital parts thereof. 
It costs much time and labor to prepare 
it, and is designed for our young, people. 
It is equal to any publication of its kind 
by other denominational publishing houses. 
The price is 20 cents per year, or in clubs 
to Sabbath Schools, 334 cents per quarter. 


THE INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY. 


This publication contains the same lessons 
as the Advanced Quarterly, just above 
described, but the preparation is more 
simplified so as to bring the lessons down to 
the more easy comprehension of younger 
scholars, and should be in the hands of 
scholars from nine to fourteen years of 
age, or those attending the fourth to 
eighth grades in the public schools. The 
price is 15 cents per year, 3 cents per 
quarter. 


FRIENDS LESSON SHEET. 


This sheet contains the same matter as 
the Advanced Quarterly, and is published 
for the use of visitors and irregular scholars, 
and should be given after the Quarterlies 
have been exhausted, lest or mislaid. Noth- 
ing else could well take its place. Each 
school should take a few of them for use 
as mentioned above. Price, 10 cents a year, 
or 2% cents per quarter. 


THE CHILD’S LESSON LEAF. 


This little four-page paper consists of 
the Sabbath School lessons told in a simple 
way and easy to understand, and questions 
and answers on the lessons, It also contains 
pictures and easy reading for the mother 
to entertain the little ones. It is designed 
for the Primary and Infant departments. 
The price is 20 cents per year or 5 cents 
per quarter, 


THE YOUTH’S FRIEND. 


This paper consists of eight pages weekly 
and is free from all objectionable reading 
and well illustrated. It is just suited to the 
great army of boys and girls of all classes, 
The circulation of this paper is too small, 
Every school should take enough copies to 
place one in every home where there are 
children or young people. for it will be 
appreciated. Price only 50 cents per year. 
To Sabbath Schools in clubs sent to one 
address, only 40 cents per year. 


Samples of all periodicals will be sent 
free of charge. 


Address 
P. W. RAIDABAUGH 
PLAINFIELD, IND. 


THE VICTORIOUS CHURCH 


Being Notes, etc., on the 
Revelation, Chap. I to VI 


Price, 12 Cents 


TRUE WORSHIP, fessiviitics, 
Price, 18 Cents 


“This little book of 180 pages sets forth the 
spiritual conception of worship, re-birth, 
baptism, second coming, communion, ministry 
and other themes. The work will be welcomed 
by many as a concise statement of these fun- 
damental truths as generally held by Friends.” 
—The American Friend. 


Sold by author in aid of Mission Work. 


Address, 
H. R. WANSEY 


Mission House - - NIKKO, JAPAN 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 

HERMAN NEWMAN, 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 


MILLINERY Gusto A rlenila 


specially solicited 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street; Philadeiphia 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


PLEASANT HOME in Friend’s family for 
couple. Near trains and trolleys. 5119 Wayne 
Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


WANTED — A midd le aged woman for general 
house work in a small family of Friends near 
Philadelphia. Moderate wages and a good 
permanent home if satisfactory. Address, 
THe AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

WANTED-By middle aged lady of good 
family, position with refined family as useful 
companion to lady or mother’s helper; a neat 
sewer; references exchanged. Address, Lock 
Box 381, Alexandtia, \ a. 


: COMMERCIAL 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 
On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 


Oklahoma, netting investors 5 per cent, to 6 


per cent. Safest form of investment; no- 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 


cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without charge for our services to investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


il 


ON IOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE Saris 7 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers (fa? 


forty years. We collect and remit interest wherever i 
investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


FELLSWORTH AND JONES. 


lIOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


A 4 3) . = 


Config i ‘puntanty 8 


William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 


‘ piss eatit TYPEWRITING . AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 


MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 


Beuiu TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


The Provident Life 24 Trust Ce - 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upward 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFTICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres, and 
Asst. Trust Officer. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 


SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

J. THOMAS MOORH, Mer. Insurance Dept. 
WILLIAM C. CRAIGE, Title Officer 

JOHN WAY, Assistant Treasurer 

J. SMITH HART, Insurance Supervisor 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

WILLIAM LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, JR. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 


HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L. RUE 

GEORGE WOOD 
CHARLES H. HARDING 
J. WHITALL NICHOLSON 


! 
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TENTH MONTH 17, 1912 


Touch Thou Mine. Eyes 


Touch Thou mine eyes—the sombre shadows falling 
Shut from my sight the kindly light of day! 

Out of the depths my soul to Thee is calling, 
Touch Thou mine eyes—I cannot see the way! 


Dark is the path, through desert places leading; 
Lonely and chill the wastes of doubt and fear; 
Fainting 1 fall, with bruised feet and bleeding, 
Oh, touch mine eyes, that I may know Thee near! 


Fain would I see, as in the olden story, 
Thy shining hosts encamped on every side; 
Angels of light, armed with Thy power and glory 
To guard my steps, whatever may betide. 


Frail is the flesh that waits for Thine appearing; 
Blind is the dust that turns to Thee for sight; 
Thy power must quicken earthly sight and hearing, 

Thy word impart the Spirit’s life and light. 


Life of the life that hour by hour is dying, 
Dying I live by Thy sustaining grace; 

Father, who hearest all Thy children’s crying, 
Touch Thou mine eyes, that I may see Thy face! 


—M. Franklin Ham, in The Churchman. 
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Dhe International Bible School Leesan 


eS 


FOURTH QUARTER, LESSON IV. 


TENTH MONTH 27, IQI2. 


’ WANDERINGS IN DECAPOLIS. 
Mark 7: 31-8: 10. 
GoLpeEN Text.—He hath done all things well; He maketh 
both the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak. Mark 7: 37. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Tenth month 21st. Wanderings in Decapolis. 


Mark 7: 31-37. 


Third-day. Feeding four thousand. Mark 8: 1-I0. 
Matt. 13: 10-17. 
Fifth-day. Punishment of the willing deaf. Isa, 42: 18-25. 


Fourth-day. Dull hearers. 


Sixth-day. 


Walking in the light. 


I Johns 24) 1-f1. 


Seventh-day. In the footsteps of Jesus. I Pet. 2: 18-25. 
First-day. Jesus the true bread. John 6: 41-51. 


Time—Summer of A. D. 29. 

Place.—Decapolis, the district south- 
east of the Sea of Galilee. 

Parallel Passages.—Matthew 15 : 29-39. 

Some critics have tried to show that 
the miricle of the 4,000 is a different 
version of the feeding of the 5,000, but 


there seems no valid grounds for | 


doubting that there were two separate 
miracles. The narrative of the healing 
of the deaf man with an impediment in 
his speech is peculiar to Mark, and has 
several points of special interest: It was 
done in private; Jesus made use of 
physical media; and the word spoken by 
Christ. Why the miracle was done in 
private is not explained. Perhaps it 
was best for the man, perhaps it was 
more in accord with the purpose of the 
special journey of Jesus. ‘The use of 
the physical means described may have 
been for the help of the man who could 
not hear the word, but could see, and 
thereby his faith would be strengthened. 
This is the only instance in which the 
healing of a deaf man is described. 

31. And» again Ele went. out irom 
the borders of Tyre, and came through 
Sidon unto the Sea of Galilee, through 
the midst of the borders of Decapolis.” 
R. V. This seems to show very clearly 
that Jesus was in Syrophenicia. Why 
in His journey back to the regions of 
the Sea of Galilee He should have taken 
this longer and more roundabout course 
is not explained. There was, however, 
a road from Sidon to Damascus, and it 
was probably on this that Jesus went. 
He traveled to the north of the sea and 
came down on the eastern side. “De- 
capolis.” The ten city district. The 
names of these cities are not certainly 
known. The population was a mixed 
one of Jews and Gentiles. 

32. The meaning is that he was deaf, 
and therefore his speech was with diff- 
culty. He was not quite a deaf mute, 
but nearly so. 

33. Privately,” 
self.” Possibly to bring him into close 
touch. The physical touch helped the 
man’s faith. Saliva was held to have 
curative power. 

34. “Looking up.” As if to show that 


R. V. or “by him- | 


36. “The bond of his tongue.” R. V. 
Not necessarily that the man was 
tongue-tied as the A. V. implies, but 
that which prevented his speaking 
plainly and correctly was done away 
with, 

30, 37. “Them.” All who were around. 
He was in search of rest and quietness. 
But it was in vain. It may have been 
that this miracle was the means of 
bringing together the multitude de- 
scribed in Matthew 15: 30, 31. 

8:1. “When there was again a great 
multitude.” R. V. “He called.” R. V. 
This time Jesus takes the initiative. 

2, 3. “Three days.” Parts of three 
days according to the Jewish method of 
reckoning. He does not say that they 
have had nothing to eat, but intimates 
that what they may have had was ex- 
hausted. Why should He have con- 
sulted His disciples? Possibly that they 
might not get into the habit of leaving 
everything to Him and not take fore- 
thought: and also to show that He did 
not exercise His power of working 
miracles without duly considering 
whether a miracle was really called for. 

4. “Desert.” Uninhabited, where no 
supplies could be obtained. In the 
miracles of the 5,000 it was the lack 
of money that the disciples dwelt upon; 


here it is the impossibility of getting , 


supplies. 

5. “How many loaves have ye?” 
What can you personally do in the mat- 
ter? You do your part, and then I 
will do mine. ‘This is really the vital 
lesson for us of today. Let us ask our- 
selves, if we are doing all we can with 
what we have, no matter what it is— 
money, power, influence, personal char- 
acteristics or acquirements. \ 

6-9. He himself directs the people to 
sit down—then He vives thanks for the 
provisions at hand—blesses them—and 
then bids His disciples to do their part. 

10. “Entered into the boat.” R. V. 
Probably the boat they were accustomed 
to use. “Dalmanutha.” Exact position 


-unknown, but probably on the west 


His power came from above. “Sighed.” © 


Groaned. Perhaps to show His sym- 
pathy. Ephphatha. This word, those 
to Jairus’ daughter, and the words on 
the cross are the very words in the 
Aramaic dialect which Jesus would use 
—the only ones recorded. 


| 


shore near Magdala on the plain of 
Gennesaret. 


“Going to get out here and stretch 
vour legs?” asked the traveling man of 
his companion, as the train stopped. 

“What place is it?” inquired the other. 

“Ohicaro.y 

“No, I had one leg stretched here 
once!”—Yonkers Statesman, 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH 27, I9Q12. 
MISSIONARY ENDURANCE. 
II Tim. 3: 10-17. 
READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING TENTH 
MONTH 2IST. 
Il.—Like a soldier. II Tim. 2: 1-10. 
Il].—Fair warning. John 15: 18-27. 
I1V.—Persecution. Acts 5: 26-33. 
V.—Martyrdom. Acfs 7: 54-60. 
Vi.—Christ’s endurance. Heb. 12: 1-4. 
VII.—Paul’s. hardships. .1I.. Cor. 11 
23-33: 
What difficulties tempt you to give up? 
What encouragements have we to 
keep on? 
Give one example of endurance. 


POINTERS. 


A crown of life is promised only to 
those who endure. 
ana Ast: 


Christian endurance meets all neces- 
sary tribulations with joy. 
kk OK 


Without Christian endurance the mis- 
sionary enterprise cannot long survive. 
ees oe 
A missionary is subjected to severe 
tests not only from new and adverse 
conditions on the field, but from the 
removal of many sustaining influences 

of early life. 


When Morrison was studying the 
Chinese language he labored so inces- 
santly that at one time he could scarcely 
walk across the room. He toiled for 
seven years before he won a single con- 
vert, and he won only ten converts in 


all. 
* OK OK 


The experience of John G. Paton on 
the island of Tanna in the New Heb- 
rides is a wonderful example of endur- 
ance. His young wife died. The tricky 
natives cheated him in every way, stole 
his goods, tried in many ways to kill 
him; but he was marvellously preserved 
through it all. 

* Ok 

How sad when the death angel visits 
a home even when friends and relatives 
are near. And yet he comes to those in 
mission fields! Elsewhere in this issue 
is the announcement of the death of 
Dr. Wm. W. Cadbury’s wife in Canton. 
Within a year Martha Hadley has been 
called away, leaving a husband and little 
baby alone in their mission home in 
Douglas, Alaska, and Gilbert and Min- 


nie Bowles, of Tokyo, have had their 


daughter taken from them. 
toe 

One thinks of Paul’s words to Tim- 
othy, “Endure hardness,” in connection 
with Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell and his 
work in Labrador; or in connection with 
those missionaries in far Alaska, at 
Kotzebue and elsewhere, who have given 
their ‘years to the natives under the 
most trying circumstances. Mackay of 
Uganda is another who endured hard- 
ship unfalteringly. He saw plan after 
plan apparently fail, yet he never thought 
of giving up. In missionary work the 
race is not always to the swift. It is 
to the patient and the strong. 


(Continued on page 675.) 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 
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HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 
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The Whole Costs No More Than a Half 


There is a famous ancient story which tells how a 
sibyl came to one of the Roman kings and asked him 
to buy three books of her precious oracles. He asked 
the price and she named it. He refused to pay it, 
for it seemed to him too great. The sibyl went away 
and burned one of her books and came with the two 
that remained. These two she offered to the king at 
the same price she had asked for the three. Again 
he refused. Whereupon the sibyl burned another 
volume and then offered him the single volume at the 
price first asked for the three, warning the king that 
it contained matters of vast importance to him and 
that it would follow the other two volumes into ashes 
if he did not take it now at the original price of the 
three. Thus challenged, the king bought the book 
and discovered too late what a treasure he had lost 
in the burning of the two volumes which he might 
have had together with the one he got if he had 
only ventured to pay the price sooner. 

The blunder which the king made in buying his 
ancient oracle is a kind of blunder which we often 
We get 


only a fractional part of the divine blessing when we 


make today with our religious ventures. 


might have the whole outpouring at the same cost 
as our tiny fraction. A half religion takes just as 
much time and thought and sacrifice as a whole 
religion does. The Christian who picks out some one 
tiny fragment of the great, complete whole of religion 
and devotes himself to the cultivation of his frag- 
ment seems often to pay the greater price. If religion 
is réduced, for instance, to a traditional form, the 
person who sets himself the task of keeping that 
form scrupulously and strictly’ will often find it 
necessary to sacrifice and surrender everything he 
eares for or loves in order to keep the form in its 
purity. Ie must cut away from the world and from 
his friends, and he must take the heavy burden that 
always attaches to fellowship with a peculiar people. 
The trouble, however, with this type of religion is 
that one gets from it only a tithe of the richness of 
life which comes when a soul finds a religion that 


feeds and waters the whole of life—and yet the poor 
thing costs as much as the great thing. 

The same thing happens, again, when religion is 
reduced to a set of fixed doctrinal statements, when 
the dry bones are taken out and hung up by them- 
selves as a substitute for the whole living body of 
faith and truth. 
the custodian and guardian of this sacred system must 


The person who undertakes to be 
henceforth expect no peace or ease. Every new dis- 
covery, any fresh light, threatens his system and 
compels him to fight his battles of defense all over | 
again. He finds himself out of harmony with the 
movements of his time, because they seem to him to 
undermine his system. He feels himself neglected 
and misunderstood by the younger generation, and, 
like Elijah, he feels that he alone is left to guard the 
truth, while the multitude is going the way of danger. 
He pays the full price, makes the great sacrifice, 
takes upon himself travail and pain, but he might 
just as well at the same cost have a doubly rich 
religion. 

If, instead of focusing upon form or upon doc- 
trine, and thus staking the life on a fragment, a 
person begins with the whole rich revelation of life 
in Christ’and lets himself be flooded with a light that 
permeates and penetrates every part of his nature, 
and so experiences an incoming spiritual energy that 
heightens all his faculties and energizes all his 
powers, it thereby becomes possible for him to keep 
all that is permanent in the forms of religion, to 
preserve all that is essential and vital in truth and 
faith and doctrine, and at the same time to get such 
an inerease of the richness and joy of: life that it 
does not occur to him to count the cost or to speak 
of his sacrifices. 

I have often wondered why we are such poor 
economists in the things of the spirit—the children 
of the world are indeed often wiser than the children 
of light. The former do not often pay the whole 
price for half the purchase as we-others do. The 
half we get at the full price may be very precious, 
but why not with it get the other half too and have 
the joy and satisfaction of a religion which permeates 
and glorifies the whole of life! R. M. J. 
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The Doctrinal Section of the Uniform Discipline 

In last week’s-issue of the Hvangelical Friend, 
Mead A. Kelsey tells why the simple statement of 
“Essential Truths’ in the Uniform Discipline ap- 
peals to him-as a practical doctrinal basis of the 
Fiye-Years Meeting. His observations were occa- 
sioned by an article by Wm. M. Smith criticizing 
“Essential Truths” as inadequate and misleading. 
Referring to “Essential Truths,” Mead A. Kelsey 
says: 

First of all, I like its brevity. The trend of 

the present is back to briefer statements, .and 
wisely so. The fundamental law of Israel was 
given in the “ten words” of Sinai. The most 
familiar Psalms are the short Psalms like the 
First and Twenty-third; few people will learn 
the One Hundred and Nineteenth, although it is 
most excellent. Brother Smith speaks slight- 
ingly of the three pages of belief, but here he 
overlooks two other splendid statements in the 
Uniform Discipline that must be added to this if 
comparison is to be made with the Richmond 
Declaration, which latter includes these subjects. 
I refer to the section on “Worship” and the one 
on “Spiritual Gifts.” This gives us six pages 
instead of three, or about one-fifth the length of 
the Richmond Declaration. In this I am not 
speaking against the latter except that for prac- 
tical, everyday purposes it is entirely too long. 

Now, as to the substance of the shorter state- 
ment: It may not be all that we might wish, 
and probably each of us would write it differ- 
ently, but, as it is, I find it rich in essential 
truth. Take the opening paragraph: “The vital 
principle of the Christian faith is the truth that 
man’s salvation and higher life are personal mat- 
ters between the individual soul and God.” I 
have always liked that, and have never thought 
of reading into it what Brother Smith suggests. 
To me it has simply meant that the individual 
soul and God must get together—no priest, no 
sacrament—nothing between. Every man must 
repent, accept, and know for himself. When 
George Fox said that he brought men to Christ 
and left them there, he spoke in conformity with 
this principle. Any other interpretation of the 
passage to me is forced. 


a fine statement, and simple enough for a child 
to understand, at that! 

The third paragraph may not be a complete 
theological statement, but it rings true to the 
agency of the Holy Spirit in conviction of sin, 
and to Christ as the only hope of salvation. For 
this I like it. The passage fittingly concludes 
with this statement: ‘‘A changed nature and 
life bear witness to this new relation to Him.” 
* %* % * * * %* my * 


I like the statement of faith because it is 
clear and concise on the doctrine of Christ, His 
deity, atoning sacrifice, resurrection and high- 
priesthood, and because also of its teaching about 
the Holy Spirit. For example: ‘The indwelling 
Spirit guides and controls the surrendered life, 
and the Christian’s constant and supreme busi- 
ness is obedience to Him.”’ 

I like it, too, because of the personal element, 
which keeps the individual soul face to face with 
God. It is clear, also, on the ordinances, which 
testimony there is marked reason for us to main- © 
tain. Lastly, I like it because of its clear, ring- 
ing testimony to the Holy Scriptures as given in 
the following paragraph: 

“The Holy Scriptures were given by inspira- 
tion of God, and are the divinely authorized 
record of the doctrines which Christians are 
bound to accept and.of the moral principles’ 
which are to regulate their lives and actions. — 
In them, as interpreted and unfolded by the 
Holy Spirit, is an ever-fresh and unfailing 
source of spiritual truth for the proper guidance 
of life and practice.” 

In this age of change I, for one, am thankful 
that we have so much that is essential, and in so 
compact a form, upon which the great body of 
Friends in America are admittedly agreed. 

In conclusion, I wish that everyone who reads~ 
this would read for himself the section in the 
Uniform Discipline on ‘Belief,’ or ‘Essential 
Truths,” as it is variously called, and, in connec- 
tion, the sections on “‘Worship” and “Spiritual 
Gifts,” and judge then as to whether there is 
not ground for gratitude. 


Editorial Notes 


[Tenth month 


Take the next passage: ‘Salvation is deliver- We begin this week the publication of a series of 
ance from sin, and the possession of spiritual articles called Whittier Fellowship Papers. They 
life. This comes through a personal faith in emanate from the group of English and American 
Jesus Christ as the Saviour, who, through His Friends which met in conference at Hampton Falls, 


love and sacrifice, draws us to Him.” Isn’t that N. H., last Seventh month. They are of peculiar 
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interest since they reflect the thought and spirit of 
what is coming to be an international young Friends 
movement. 


The thirteen reports of the boards and commis- 
sions of the Five-Years Meeting, which will make 
200 pages of the volume of proceedings, will be sold 
at 25 cents for the set. Mail orders should be sent 
to Nicholson Printing Company, Richmond, Ind., 
including five cents additional for postage. There 
is no guarantee that orders will be filled unless they 
are placed immediately. 


Whittier Fellowship Papers 
I. The Movement. 


BY HORACE M. LIPPINCOTT AND JOHN 8. HOYILAND. 


A report has already appeared in these pages of 
the conference held at the Whittier Guest House, 
July 4th to 11th. It will be remembered that this 
conference was attended by some eighty younger 
Friends from thirteen yearly meetings, European and 
America, representing almost every shade of Quaker 
thought, and that the discussions on various aspects 
of the work of the Society of Friends resulted in the 
formation of a strong and deep fellowship and in a 
fresh conception of the privileges and responsibilities 
_ of membership in our Society. 

Tt is intended that in this and the following papers 
an attempt shall be made to set down the general 
conclusions arrived at in those discussions and to 
sketch the lines of policy which were felt at the 
conference to be those best adapted to the right de- 
velopment of our work in the immediate future. 

It should first be stated that we were, as a con- 
ference, continually impressed with the necessity for 
a deeper earnestness of purpose, for a closing of our 
ranks in a united fellowship of consecration to the 
will of God and for a more whole-hearted following 
of Christ. The needs of our age are so clamant that 
we are called upon to develop a new type of Chris- 
tianity, to rediscover the meaning of God for modern 
life, to launch out upon His love and power with a 
confident faith, of which we now scarcely dream and 
of whose reward we can form no conception. These 
lessons were brought very. vividly home to us as we 
were reminded of the need of our brethren—both in 
our home lands and in the great countries of the 
awakening East. We realized the weakness of our 
Society in the face of these needs, and her total 
inability to satisfy them, and we were driven to a 
joint yearning and prayer that we may be given a 
message of dynamic life that shall enable us to do 
our part in satisfying the hunger in the heart of God 
for His little ones. 

In the light of such weakness and such needs we 
passed in review the various aspects of our Society’s 
work, and sought to discover the method by which, 
in the purposes of God, that work should be developed 


and strengthened. In this light, accordingly, the 
papers that follow should be read. They are con- 
fessedly and patently inadequate to the great subjects 
of which they treat, but they have been written in a 
spirit of earnest desire that the fellowship in which 
we shared at Hampton Falls may be extended and 
deepened until it be strong to save men and to estab 
lish the Kingdom, and that our Society all the world 
over may be fitted to respond to the call of God for 
men and women through whom He may make a fresh 
revelation of the unsearchable riches of Christ. 


If the Society of Friends is to achieve its destiny 
in the purpose of God, the first necessity is for an 
awakening amongst our own young people, upon 
whom will rest the burden of leadership during the 
coming generation. This necessity has been realized 
during recent years on both sides of the Atlantic and 
in Australia, and has led to various movements which, 
though at first uncodrdinated, have tended during the 
past year or two to draw together in a worldwide 
fellowship. The conference at the Whittier Guest 
House was a step towards the cementing of this 
fellowship. 

It may be of help to pass in brief review the de- 
velopment of this wider union amongst younger 
Friends and to sketch the progress of the various 
sectional movements. Of these, that amongst the 
“Hicksite’’ branch of American Quakerism was first 
in the field. In the latter eighties of last century 
the first Young Friends Association was started in 
Philadelphia, to be followed rapidly by others, until 
now there are fifty-five such associations united in a 
general ‘“‘conference.” The object of these organiza- 
tions was at first largely social. It had been found 
that the Society was suffering’ severely from a lack 
of that close human touch and social fellowship which 
had united it so strongly in earlier days, and without 
which no Church, however inspired, can have lasting 
strength. The Young Friends Associations have done 
good work in filling this need, but they have also 
taken up joint study and discussion of Friendly mat- 
ters and have entered upon joint philanthropic ser- 
vice. In connection with these associations there have 
recently developed, in a number of centers, young 
people’s meetings for worship, which have for the 
most part been of real spiritual power, constituting a 
revival of the fervor and devotion of our founders, 
adapted to a less emotional age, and resulting in the 


-upbuilding of individual lives and of fellowship 


eroups eager to make our Society a living force in 
the work of God. 

Amongst “Orthodox” Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting a forward movement of younger 
Friends came into evidence with the establishment, 
about ten years ago, of “Round Tables” for the study 
of Quaker history and, testimonies. Since then 
groups have worked steadily at the problems before 
them, and their study has undoubtedly resulted in a 
fuller realization of the value of the Quaker message 
and in a deepening desire to restate it in terms that 
shall meet modern needs. 
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In England the movement has been more recent. 
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| mer’s visit of ten English young Friends to America 


It may be said to have had its roots in the Man- | and of nine American young Friends to England will, 


chester Conference of 1894, in the summer schools 
(the first of which was held in 1897), and in the 
establishment of Woodbrooke in 1903; but it did not 
take definite form till after the yearly meeting held 
at Leeds in 1905, when the first of the Quaker 
“tramps” took place. The pioneer and prophet of 
the movement, John Wilhelm Rowntree, died in that 
year, before he had seen the fuller realization of his 
aims and ideals for the younger members. Since 
1905 one or more tramps have been held each year. 
Groups of younger Friends have met together at these 
times, eager to vitalize the dying Quakerism of some 
country district; and this united service has led to 
the. building up of a wonderfully deep fellowship 
amongst the trampers themselves, and to the strength- 
ening of the work of Friends in the centers visited. 

This fellowship has been joined also by many who 
have been in touch with the Student Christian Move- 
ment and who have longed that our Society should 
share in the deep devotion and the world-wide outlook 
which characterize that movement. 

The fellowship thus built up has spread all over 
England, to almost every meeting where there are 
as many as half a dozen younger Friends. Groups 
have been formed for common worship and for the 
study of Quakerism, of the Bible, of foreign mis- 
sions and of social service. Large numbers of con- 
ferences have been held, lasting from one evening to a 
week in length and numbering from ten to four hun- 
dred in membership; and it may safely be said that 
very many younger Friends have been led to throw 
themselves with greatly deepened interest and en- 
thusiasm into the various departments of the work. 

A similar movement has been on foot in Australia. 
Largely as the result of the visit of a group of four 
English young Friends in 1909, the younger members 
of the small and scattered Australian meetings have 
been uniting for study and for conferences, and are 
determined to make Quakerism a force to be reckoned 
with in the future of their commonwealth. 

Three years ago another branch of the Young 
Friends Movement was started in the holding of the 
first summer assembly of young Friends at Winona 
Lake, Indiana, with delegates from some eight 
western yearly meetings. These conferences also 
have resulted in a deepened fellowship and common 
vision of our responsibilities as Friends. Mention 
should also be made of the work of the Young 
Friends Association in Dublin Yearly Meeting and 
of similar organizations in Baltimore and other 
yearly meetings. ; 

Until a few months ago these outbursts of new 
Quaker life in various parts of the world had been 
largely independent and even unconscious of each 
others’ existence. Last Twelfth month, however, the 
visit of Charles Howie, from Melbourne, Australia, 
to various young Friends gatherings in America (fol- 
lowing on a lengthy visit amongst English Friends) 
led to a closer linking up of the movements in Aus- 
tralia and the United States, whilst the present sum- 


no doubt, prove to have drawn the sections of the 
Young Friends Movement on both sides of the At- 
lantic into a deeper sympathy and fellowship. 

So much for the past; what of the future of our 
movement? In the first place, it is pre-eminently 
necessary that we who are separated by oceans or 
continents continue to learn more of each others’ 
conditions and problems—that we become increas- | 
ingly united by the ties of personal friendship and 
love. Without this we cannot for one moment hope 
that Quakerism will present a united front to the 
enemies of Christ, and form, as it should, a magnifi- 
cent instrument for the winning of His world. We 
must continue the policy of intervisitation, whether 
between the various young Friends groups in a single 
quarterly meeting, or between England and America; 
when intervisitation is impossible we must be at pains 
to link ourselves together by correspondence. Such 
visits and such letter-writing must be undertaken as 
part of our service for Christ, in order that we may 
make our little section of the Church more unitedly 
fitted to achieve His will. 

Secondly, we young Friends must equip ourselves 


. intellectually that we may be ready for the future. 


We must recognize that God needs men and women 
who can think, as well as feel, in order to meet the 
needs of a critical and enquiring age; and so we must 
give ourselves to joint study in our groups—tfor con- 
clusions that we reach as a group by joint conviction 
will have a more binding force than those reached 
individually. 

Thirdly, acknowledging, as we Friends do, the tre- 
mendous power of the communal element in worship, 
we must endeavor to create in every Quaker meeting 
a nucleus of truly concerned young people, deter- 
mined to make our publie worship—by which Quaker- 
ism stands or falls—a constant means of vital contact 
with God. We have yet to discover the full power 
of a group of men and women consecrated to the 
will of God and determined to carry out that will in 
worship and in life. For the sake of the whole 
Society’and of the whole world we young Friends 
must strive to resolve ourselves into such groups in 
every meeting throughout the world, and then—as 
an inevitable result—we shall find our Quaker mes- 
sage mighty to save men and to establish the 
Kingdom. 


Quaker Idealism in Colonial Government 


BY RAYMOND E. MENDENHALL, 


(Concluded from last week.) 


We turn next to the proprietary form of Quaker. 
government. The germs of this system are found in 
the colony of New Jersey.1* One-half of New Jersey 
was purchased from Lord Berkeley in 1674 by two 
English Quakers. These Friends soon quarreled, 

“The Quakers and the American Colonies,” Book 4, Chap- 


ter I, written by Amelia M. Gummere. Book 5, Chapter 4, 
written by Isaac Sharpless. 
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and William Penn, acting as arbitrator, conceived 
the idea of a Quaker experiment in government, 


which later resulted in the founding of Pennsylvania. | 


It is to this fact that we must attribute most of the 
importance of the’ Jersey project from a Friendly 
viewpoint. 
New York and the presence of other settlers, the 
Friends could not exercise a satisfactory power there, 


Penn’s first duty was to formulate a fundamental 
law. He had been granted considerable power by 
his charter from Charles I], and proceeded to formu- 
late his Frame of Government. So freely was the 


advice of others employed that the original document — 


is so interlined in various handwritings that it is 


Because of the conflicting claims of | 
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who believed the oath indispensable, a quarrel nat- 
While the Episcopalians were not 
refused the privilege of taking oath, if they could find 
an official who would administer it, they rebelled at 
being tried by unsworn juries listening to unsworn 
witnesses. In 1701 an order was secured from the 
Crown commanding all judges and officers to admin- 


_ ister oaths to all who were willing to take them. 
and their attention was next turned to Pennsylvania. | 


almost impossible to identify the original draft. As _ 
modified in 1701, this Frame of Government contains — 


nine articles, which provide, first of all, for liberty | 


of conscience to all who confess and acknowledge 
Almighty God. <A popularly elected assembly is 
established, and office-holding limited only by the 


requirement of a profession of a belief in Jesus | 
While the Governor is to appoint all execu- | 
tive officers, the appointments must be made from | 


Christ. 


candidates nominated by popular election. Laws 
are to be issued by the Governor with the consent of 
the assembly. Those accused of crime are granted 
equal privileges in the suit with their prosecutors. 
Property suits are not to be tried by the Governor 
or council. ‘Taverns are to be licensed, and disorderly 
public houses suppressed. Lastly, the proprietor 
binds himself and his heirs to preserve inviolate the 
liberties granted in this Frame of Government. 

We find now a colony under the administration of 
a Quaker proprietor, with a Quaker population and 
assembly, and possessed of a charter embodying the 
principles of Friends. These conditions would seem 
most favorable for the testing of Quaker government. 
A study of the conditions and results of the Friendly 
administration should enable us to determine the 
practical value of Quakerism in politics. 

Religious freedom in Pennsylvania exceeded mere 
toleration. The Quakers considered the holding of 
religious views an inherent right. But Penn’s charter 
made him subject to the authority of England, and 
the tests of the toleration act were forced upon the 
colony. ‘These tests were designed to exclude Jews, 
Catholics and Socinians from office. Despite William 
Penn’s desire to grant absolute religious freedom, it 
became impossible through the operations of the 
English Privy Council. 3 

Penn’s struggle for religious freedom does not 
mean that he did not attempt a Quaker State. He 
was anxious that the Friends should hold the power 
in his new colony, though he “vigorously refused to 
allow any constitutional advantage to his denomina- 
tion.” The Friends had the majority of the popu- 
lation, and elected most of the assemblymen and 
officials, with the result that the laws were in accord 
with Friends principles. Among their first acts was 
a provision for the affirmation in place of the oath. 


| the French. 


Some officers administered the oath, and some re- 
signed, both classes alike meeting with Penn’s dis- 
approval. He said that they should have disobeyed 
and held their places, which, as we have seen, was 
the attitude of Friends in Rhode Island. After a 
long struggle, a measure was passed making an 
affirmation as valid as an oath and fixing the same 
penalties for its violation as for perjury. 

Already the Quakers had discovered. that the 
Quaker authority was limited by the rights of the 
Crown. On no subject were these two powers 
brought into sharper conflict than on that of war. 
Penn’s attitude toward the Indians had precluded 
any possibilty of war from that source. <A police 
force sufficient for the maintenance of order was 
maintained. But Penn held his lands as a feudal 
lord of the British sovereign. He was under obliga- 
tions to support his overlord in ease of necessity. He 
evaded doing violence to his conscience by taking care 
that there should always be a non-Quaker deputy who 
could attend to military matters. 

The first real difficulty came with the wars against 
Penn sent the demand for military 
aid to the assembly, but refused to give any advice. 


| Money was finally obtained from the Quaker assem- 


bly upon the promise that it should not “be dipt in 
blood,” but should be used in earing for the Indian 
allies who had suffered from the French. When 
these sums were not used as had been promised, the 
Quaker assembly refused to make further grants, and 
began the contest which finally resulted in their 
losing control of. the assembly. When it became 
evident that they must either assist in raising military 
forces or resign, they chose the latter alternative. 

But the Quaker control of the assembly was not 
lost till long after they had become a decided minority 
in the provinee. Their recognized ability, their 
kindliness and prosperity which the reign of their 
principles brought to the province made them very 
acceptable to the German, Swede and English col- 
onists of other persuasions. They had performed a 
great political feat; they had retained power in the 
face of bitter opposition even while constituting a 
very small part of the total population. 

Having related briefly the story of Quaker par- 
ticipation in the American colonial governments, 
we return to the questions which were stated at the 


beginning of this discussion. Are Quaker ideals prac- 


ticable? Pennsylvania and Rhode Island prove that 
they can be put in practice with satisfactory results 
to the masses at least. It will be noted that opposi- 
tion to Quaker government came either from those in 
authority in England or from the other colonies. 


Since there were many Episcopalians in the colony, ) Those under the Quaker rule seem to have been satis- 
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fied, with the exception of radical followers of other 
religious denominations. Had the political intrigues 
of these opponents of Quakerism been disregarded 
by those in authority in England, the Quakers would 
have retained their power much longer. 

The idealistic Quaker proved himself able to pro- 
duce a state of happiness and prosperity within his 
province, but was usually not able to cope with the 
machinations of unscrupulous politicians. The pros- 
perous conditions of the colonies show the possibil- 
ties of Quaker government. Had they been given a 
free hand without the hindrances to which they were 
subjected, this prosperity would certainly have been 
increased many fold. 

The principles of the Friends were welcomed by 
the masses; they were opposed by those who favored 
“special privileges.”’ The Quakers were pioneer 
democrats both in religion and politics. They put 
into actual practice the teachings of the One of 
whom it was said that the “people heard Him gladly.”’ 
These demoeratic ideals have influenced the per- 
manent form of the American State profoundly. The 
Constitution embodies the essential features of Penn’s 
Frame of Government. American ideals of liberty 
found their fullest exposition in the Quaker colonies, 
and the national conscience has tended toward the 
Quaker ideals.'® 

The colonial Quakers attempted to make use of 
civic principles which were so far in advance of their 
times that they could not be understood by their 
contemporaries. ‘hat even under such adverse con- 
ditions these radical principles could be worked out 
with success is proof of their practicability and a 
tribute to the statesmanship of the Quaker builders 
of America. 
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Lessons from the Life of Abraham 
BY EMMA T. CHARLES. 


1. It Pays to Obey God. 

The Bible gives us statements of facts and their 
results from which we are to draw lessons of doctrine, 
reproof, correction, or instruction in righteousness. 
Few of the Bible characters are faultless, and their 
faults and mistakes are as certainly recorded for 
our help as are their virtues. 

Abraham’s experiences are those of a man subject 
to mistakes. When God called him out of Haran into 


Fiske. Vol. II, Chapter 12, p. 99. 
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Canaan, he departed as the Lord commanded him 
(Genesis 12), but he did not fully obey God in the 
conditions. He took Lot, when God had said: “Get 
thee from thy kindred and from thy father’s house.” 
And Lot’s presence with Abraham, in every instance 
where he is mentioned, is in connection with trouble. 
Hiow like Abram we are today! We arise and 
follow at God’s call; but we take such a lot with us. 
So soon the choicest portions of our time and 
strength are given to our relations, or other interests, 
and our communion with God in prayer and Bible 
study is crowded into the background. 
What if Abram had strictly obeyed God! How 
much of evil consequences would have been avoided! 
Consequences of the smallest failures in comply- 
ing with God’s loving calls and commands are always 
disastrous and far-reaching in their results upon not 
only our own lives, but those of our friends as well. 
Former entanglements are not binding when God 
says leave them. ‘There come times in the experi- 
ence of Christians when they are called into the 
secret pavilion of God’s presence, where even the 
dearest relations are excluded; and when the call is 
direct and explicit, it pays to obey Him at any cost. 
2. Be Ye Steadfast, Unmovable. 


The Lord appeared unto Abram in Haran and told 
him to leave there all his kindred and go to a place 
where He should show him. So Abram started and 
went till the Lord appeared again and said: ‘‘Unto 
thee and thy seed will I give this land.” So Abram 
built there an altar where the Lord. has appeared 
unto him. But he removed from thence and pitched 
his tent, having Bethel on the east of him and Ai on 
the west. 

How often God’s children today comply with the 
terms, and God meets them with His abundant grace, 
and they talk with Him; and in their first burst of 
enthusiasm they build ‘there an altar of good resolu- 
tions. But they remove from thence to pitch their 
tents where they can keep the world and the altar 
both in sight. The inevitable result is that they 
are soon in the old way, “going on still toward the 
south,” till they, too, strike a grievous famine. 

We read that Abram built other altars and called 
upon the name of the Lord; but we do not read that 
the Lord appeared unto him elsewhere for many long 
years. Oh, that grievous famine—hungry for the 
presence of Jehovah, but not willing to abide in the 
narrow, lowly place where He has appointed, .ever 
unheeding His promise, which was full of suggested 
increase ! 

Hiow easy to imagine that the discontent of those 
whom he had brought with him, contrary to the word 
of the Lord, was influencing Abram in his move- 
ments! They go down to Egypt, and there they 
meet trouble enough. Abram becomes deceptive, and 
is found out; they gain wealth and prominence, 
but no satisfying blessing; and at last they are 
ejected from the land in contempt. The world does 
not respect the hypocrite or half-hearted Christian. 

Abram was sufficiently chastened by his experience 
in Egypt to return to Bethel—unto the place of 


—— a, - 
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the altar which he had built there at first. We 
do not know from the narrative that the Lord ap- 
peared unto him for some time after his return, but 
he remained there and “called upon the name of 
the Lord.” . 
But Lot was still the millstone that caused trouble 
and loss to this man of God; and it is expressly stated 


’ that “after Lot was separated from him” the Lord 


spake unto Abram. 
3. “I Am Thy Reward.” 

“After these things’—after Abraham had settled 
down to serve God, and after Lot had left him whose 
company was no longer desirable when he found him 
unmovable from that altar—he sees a vision, and 
hears the word of the Lord, saying, “Fear not, 
Abram: I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great 
reward.” It is indeed precious to have an experi- 
mental knowledge of what the first part of that 
promise means to God’s children: “Happy art thou, 
oh Israel! Who is like unto thee, oh people saved 
by the Lord * * thyshield * * and thy sword”; 
“Thou Lord art a shield for me, my glory and 


and the lifter up of my head. I laid me down and 


slept; I waked for the ord sustained me. I will 
not be afraid” (Ps. 3:35); “The Lord God is a 
sun and shield: the ee will give grace and glory; 
no good thing will he withhold “from them that walk 


uprightly” (Ps. 84:11). 


But the other part of the promise is still more 

precious: “J am thy exceeding great reward.” Wow 
beautifully this fits in with the first call: ‘Leave 
all thy kindred and thy father’s house.” Oh, the 
glory vouchsafed to a mortal being, that he may have 
Jehovah for his reward for renunciation of all at 
his command or invitation! — 
* What is any gift from our dearest friend compared 
to having the friend himself! So to the child of 
God: None other of his manifold and precious gifts 
can compare with the giving of his own presence. 
The companionship of the God of Heaven! Not only 
this, but the nature of Jehovah to be ours, the spirit 
of the Lord to be poured out upon us! “I am thy 
exceeding great reward.” 

True loyalty to God causes our worldly friends to 
leave us; but how often we find too late that they 
have only been hindrances to our spiritual welfare, 
and we can look back and see how they have robbed 
us of the choicest part of our inheritance of God’s 
intent and plan when He first called us. “AI things 
work together for good to them that love the Lord, 
to them that are called according to his purpose.” 
Sometimes I fear we do not put the emphasis we 
should on the latter part of that verse when we 
attempt to quote it and claim it for a promissory note 
from Heaven. 


Tf I do what I may in earnest, T need not mourn 
if I work no great work on the earth. To help the 
growth of a thought that struggles toward the light; 
to brush with gentle hand the earth-stain from the 
white of one snow-drop—such be my ambition !— 
George MacDonald. 


* 


The Word of God in the Scriptures 
BY JOHAN MARCUSSEN. 

The word of God, as men can understand it, is 
the message from God to man, proclaimed in dif- 
ferent ways. It is far more than this, but my present 
object does not lead me further. 

The word of God is proclaimed in many ways. 
‘In old time God has spoken unto the fathers in 
the prophets by divers portions and in divers man- 
ners.” A good deal of what God in those days spoke 
in the prophets has been committed to writing, and 
we have it in our Bible. We may think it to be an 
easy thing to go to a book and there read the word 
of God as it was spoken in the prophets or in the 
apostles, but we find it to be not so easy after all. 
One of the most perplexing difficulties comes in 
through divers interpretations. The interpretations 
are exalted into traditions, and we are apt to make 
void the word of God because of our traditions. 

Here is an example: I have from my childhood 
read Gen. 1: 28 in the way we have it worded in the 
Danish Bible. It runs something like this: “Be 
fruitful and manifold and fill wp the earth.” We 
had it as a lesson in the school, and had it explained 
by the teacher. Since then I have heard it alluded 
to over and over again, but always to the same effect. 
Man was commanded to ‘‘be fruitful and manifold 
and fill up the earth.” 

Some years ago, traveling in the west of Iowa, 
another explanation dawned upon my mind. ‘The 
man who drove me about had been a settler in those 
parts years ago. He told me how difficult and even 
dangerous it was in those days to go from one place 
to another because of swamps and brooks, and how 
plentiful had been the reptiles and snakes. The roads 
were certainly not fine yet, but I understood it was 
all greatly improved. One day in a meeting I stood 
amongst a number of Danes and their children. I 
was supposed to communicate my message to them in 
the Danish language, but, seeing a number of young 
men and women amongst them, people who had been 
raised in America, I was afraid they would have some 
difficulty in understanding. I said to them in English 
that I was supposed to speak in Danish, but I could 
make myself understood in English if they preferred. 
One elderly man, a Dane, said in English, rather 
pleased: ‘‘Well, we can all understand English.” 
Then I read from the American Bible this portion: 
“And God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him; male and female 
created he them. * And God blessed them: and God 
said unto them: Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it.” 

My visit to the district and what I had been told 
and what I had seen did help to open up the Serip- 
tures. ‘These people had really in a measure been 
obedient to the command. They had been fruitful; 
they had multiplied and replenished that part of the 
earth. That day the word of God spoke to me 
through these Scriptures. Until then that word had 
been made void because of traditions. No, it is too 
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much to say that, but it had been thwarted and a 
foreign growth had covered it up. Now it was as 
if a mighty fire consumed the foreign substance. 
The Scriptures cleared up and stood like this: “Be 
fruitful. Multiply and replenish the earth and 
subdue wt.” 

I am sitting in a school in Denmark writing this. 
Outside is the rich farm land. ‘It is harvest. The 
farmers have been diligent in multiplying and re- 
plenishing the earth, and partly they have subdued it. 
They are now filling their barns with the produce. 
My eldest daughter is superintending the school, and 
another daughter is teaching. The farmers send their 
boys and girls to the school. In these children is a 
rich element, which it is the object of the school to 
“multiply, replenish and subdue.” Before us is a 
time—do we call it the harvest when the produce 
will be gathered into the heavenly barn. Life has a 
splendid object. 

Hennerup, Denmark: 


Some Vielos on Present Day Topics 


What is the Quaker Message* 


BY JOHN HENRY DOUGLAS. 

The Quaker message is found plainly stated in the 
divinely inspired Holy Scriptures. 

First, we declare that the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments were given by the inspira- 
tion of God; that, therefore, there can be no appeal 
from them to any authority whatsoever; that they 
are able to make wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in:Christ Jesus. These are written that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that, believing, ye might have life through 
His name. This inspired book records the creation of 
man, how he became a living soul, formed after the 
image and likeness of God, capable of fulfilling the 
divine law and holding communion with his Maker. 
Being free to obey or disobey, he fell into transgres- 
sion through unbelief and the temptation of Satan, 
and thereby lost his spiritual life of righteousness 
in which he was created; and so death passed upon 
him as the inevitable consequence of his sin. 

: As children of fallen Adam, all mankind bear his 
image. They partake of his nature, and are in- 
volved in the consequences of his fall. 

But in the infinite wisdom, love and mercy of God, 
He at once promised a Redeemer, who, according to 
His word, came into the world, born of the Virgin 
Mary, conceived of the Holy Ghost, became the second 
Adam, holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sin- 
ners and made higher than the heavens, the Son of 
God, in whom dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily. 


*This paper was prepared by John Henry Douglas an 
read before the Christian Workers? Gousiccare of Cites 
Yearly Meeting, held at Long Beach from the 2d to the 6th 
of Ninth month, 1912. By the united voice of the conference 
ie was directed sent for publication in Tum AMERICAN 
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God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him might 
not perish, but have eternal life. He came in the 
fulness of the appointed time, being verily fore- 
ordained before the foundation of the world, that 
He might fulfil the eternal counsel of the righteous- 
ness and love of God for the redemption of man. He 
left us a perfect example of all righteousness in 
self-sacrificing love. 

But not only in these blessed relations must the 
Lord Jesus be ever precious to His people. In Him 
is revealed as true God and perfect man a Redeemer, 
at once able to suffer and almighty to save. He be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of the cross, 
and is the propitiation for our sins, also for the sins 
of the whole world; in whom we have redemption 
through His blood, the forgiveness of sins according 
to the riches of His grace. ; 

It is our joy to confess that the remission of sins 
which any partake of is only in and by virtue of 
His most satisfactory sacrifice, and not otherwise. 

He was buried and rose again the third day, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, becoming the first fruits 
of them that sleep, and, having shown Himself alive 
after His passion, by many infallible proofs, He 
ascended into Heaven, and hath sat down at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high, now to appear in the 
presence of God for us. With the apostles who beheld 
His ascension, we rest in the assurance of the angelic 
messengers: “This same Jesus, which is taken up 
from you into Heaven, shall so come in lke manner 
as ye have seen Him go into Heaven.” With the 
apostle John, we would desire to unite in the words: 
“Amen; even so come, Lord Jesus.” . 

God hath also appointed a day in which He shall 
judge the world in righteousness by that man whom: 
He hath appointed, whereof He hath given assurance 
unto all men, in that He hath raised Him from the 
dead. At that awful day the eternal destiny of the 
race will be settled, either “Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared for you before 
the foundation of the world,” or ‘Depart, ye cursed, 
into everlasting punishment, prepared for the devil 
and his angels.” 

The Holy Spirit. ) 

The Holy Spirit is, in the unity of the eternal 
Godhead, one with the Father and with the Son. 
He is the Comforter, “whom,” saith Christ, ‘the 
Father will send in my name.” He convinces the 
world of sin, of righteousness and of judgment. He 
testifies of and glorifies Jesus. It is the Holy Spirit 
who makes the evil manifest. He quickens them 
that are dead in trespasses and sins, and leads the 
humble penitent to the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world, coming in the name 
and with the authority of the risen and ascended 
Saviour. He takes of the things of Christ and shows 
them as a realized possession to the believing soul. 
Dwelling in the hearts of believers, He opens their 
understandings that they may understand the 
Scriptures, and becomes, to the humbled and sur- 


rendered heart, the Guide, Comforter, Supporter and” 


Sanctifier. 
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We own no principle of spiritual light inherent 
by nature in the mind or heart of man. We believe 
in no principle of spiritual light, life or holiness but 
the influence of the Holy Spirit of God bestowed on 
mankind, through Jesus Christ our Lord. The Holy 
Spirit must ever be distinguished both from the con- 
science, which He enlightens, and from the natural 
faculty of reason, which, when unsubjected to His 
holy influence, is, in the things of God, very foolish- 
ness. As the eye is to the body, so is the conscience 
to our inner being, the organ by which we see; and 
as both light and life are essential to the eye, so 
conscience, as the inward eye, cannot see aright with- 
out the quickening and illumination of the Spirit of 
God. 

One with the Father and the Son, the Holy Spirit 
ean never disown or dishonor our once crucified and 
now risen and glorified Redeemer. We disavow all 
professed illumination of spirituality that. is divorced 
from faith in Jesus Christ of Nazareth, crucified for 
us without the gates of Jerusalem. All light apart 
from Christ, professing to guide men to salvation, is 
but darkness. 

General Statement. 

What, then, is the true Quaker message? It is 
experimental religion, or, in other words, experienc- 
ing in our hearts and lives the truth of the doctrines 
of the Gospel. Here, as a people, we leave off all 
shadows, all types, all ordinances, all rituals. Christ 
is made unto us of God, wisdom, righteousness, sancti- 
fication and redemption, experimentally. Our wor- 
ship is in spirit and in truth, without priest or ritual, 
without baptism or sacrament of any kind. The one 
baptism is by Christ Himself, who baptizes with the 
Holy Ghost and fire, the true communion being that 
of the Spirit, by which we partake by faith of the 
broken body and shed blood of Jesus Christ. “He 
that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day.” 


It is alone the prerogative of God to call those 
who are to preach His Gospel or to enter any service 
in His Church. The gift of the Holy Spirit having 
been received makes them candidates for the various 
gifts of the Spirit. Paul says: “My speech and 
my preaching was not with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power, that your faith should not stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” ‘For 
after that in the wisdom of God the world by wisdom 
knew not God, it pleased God, by the foolishness of 
preaching, to save them that believe.” ‘For Christ 
sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel; not 
with wisdom of words, lest the Cross of Christ should 
be made of none effect.” “But we preach Christ 
erucified.” “But though we, or an angel from 
Heaven, preach any other Gospel unto you than that 
which we have preached, let him be accursed, as we 
said before, so say I now again. If any man preach 
any other Gospel unto you than that ye have received, 
let him be accursed.” “But I certify you, brethren, 
that the Gospel which was preached of me is not after 


man, for I neither received it of man, neither was I 
taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
And he gave some apostles, and some prophets, and 
some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers, for 
the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ. Till 
we all come in the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of Christ. 

William Penn says, setting aside some school terms, 
we hold the substance of those doctrines believed by 
the Church of England, as to God, Christ, Spirit, 
Scriptures, repentance, sanctification, remission of 
sins, holy living, the resurrection of the just and 
unjust to eternal rewards and punishments. But 
that wherein we differ most is about worship and 
conversion and the inward qualification of the soul 
by the work of God’s Holy Spirit thereon, in pur- 
suance of these good and generally received doctrines. 
And, further, he says the bent and stress of their 
ministry was conversion to God and regeneration and 
holiness. 

Our message, then, has to do with God and blood 


| and sin and pardon and holiness and destiny, with 


reconciliation and atonement and great Gospel mes- 
sages of love and liberty. The great question is 
how can a man be forgiven, how can a broken heart 
be healed, how can the lost be brought home, how 
can depraved man be made holy? How solemn is 
this message, how great our responsibility and ac- 
countability! How high the calling to pray men, in 
Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God. 


Indwidual Experience. 


To be representatives of this message requires, on 
our part, that we know, by personal experience, con- 
viction for sin by the Holy Spirit, who shows us our 
sins and leads us to Jesus for pardon through His 
precious blood, and who regenerates us and makes us 
a child of God, alone through the merits of Christ, 
the Spirit bearing witness with our spirits that we 
are children of God, justified by faith, and have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Thus we become candidates for the baptism with the 
Holy Spirit. On the human side, we consecrate all 
to God; on the divine side, He sanctifies us wholly, 
cleansing us from the inbeing of sin and filling us 
with His spirit of holiness, with power for every 
service into which he leads us. 

Let me introduce George Fox’s testimony: “TI 
knew Jesus, and He was very precious to my soul; 
but I found something in me that would not keep 
sweet and patient and kind. I did what I could to 
keep it down, but it was there. I besought Jesus to 
do something for me, and when I gave Him my will, 
He came to my heart and took out all that would not 
be kind, all that would not be patient, and then He 
shut the door.” This is the peculiar Quaker 
message. 

Now, we have the supernatural birth and the 
supernatural baptism, and have become true witnesses 
for Christ, with power and leading given by the Holy 


Spirit to carry the message of salvation to the 
unsaved, power to preach the Gospel, which is the 
power of God unto salvation to everyone that 
believeth. 

We must have the Spirit’s aid: in our study of the 
Seriptures. Luther said: “It is very certain that 
we cannot attain to the understanding of Scripture 
by study or the intellect. Your first duty is to begin 
to pray, entreat the Lord to grant you of His merey 
the true understanding of his Word. There is no 
other interpreter.of the Word of God than the Author 
of His Word. As He Himself has said: They shall 
all be taught of God. Hope for nothing from your 
own labors, from your own understanding. ‘Trust 
solely in God and in the influence of His Spirit.” 

J. J. Gurney says: ‘‘And to treat the Scriptures 
as an ordinary volume of good advice, and to explain 
away all the force of biblical authority, is to lull souls | 
into a slumber, only to be broken by the startling 
summons of the appalling blast of the archangel’s 
trumpet and the voice of God. Even now there 
peals forth the solemn cry, that waxes louder and 
louder: ‘Behold the Bridegroom cometh; go ye out to 
meet Him.’ ” 

“And for being termed Quakers (so-called) we 
were induced thereto from these reasons,” says E. 
Burroughs, 1661. . “Firstly and chiefly, because the | 
Spirit of God, in our consciences, persuaded us to | 
the truth of this way, and not any outward cause or | 
motives, but because of the Spirit of God convincing | 
our hearts inwardly of the verity, righteousness and 
truth of this way in which we are. Secondly, because 
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and is the fulfilling of them in doctrine, practice and 


conversation; and the ministry, ordinances, church 


government and discipline is in the same power 


and spirit, and by the example of the apostles; 
for the Spirit of God which did convince our con- 
sciences of the truth of this way leads us in the 
same way as the servants of God walked in doctrines 
Thirdly, because this way is perse- 
cuted and spoken all manner of evil of falsely, for 
the name of Christ, which shows that this way is 
of God and answerable to the Scriptures, because 
the same things are come to pass upon us as Christ 
said would come, and that for righteousness sake and 
not for evil doing. Fourthly, because we have peace 
with God in our consciences in this way, through the 
faith of Christ which gives victory over all sin, and 
our souls are satisfied with the bread of life, and 
we receive of the mercies of God in our souls, and 
Ilis Spirit leads us into all truth to do and to speak 
the truth and to worship God in spirit and truth. 
Tifthly, because we have assurance, through faith, 
of the love and favor of the Lord God, and have, 
obtained the rest where comfort and satisfaction is 
enjoyed and the body of sin put off and Christ the 
new man put on, and our whole church consisteth of 


| such members, and none but such are members of our 


chureh but who are born again of the seed of God, 
nor is any owned in fellowship with us but who 
knows something of God in them to guide them. 
And these some few reasons wherefore we are of 
this way, and such who are in scorn called Quakers.” 
Edward Burroughs. 

(Concluded next week.) 


Chings of Interest 


Albert J. Brown is convalescent, but will not be able to at- 
tend the Five-Years Meeting. 

Dr. John Dorland, son of the late John T. Dorland, has lo- 
cated in Pasadena, Cal., for the practice of dentistry, and has 
been elected by Pasadena Monthly Meeting to the superin- 
tendency of the Japanese Mission and night school. 

a ed 


Henry T. Hodgkin, of England, addressed the pupils of 
Westtown Boarding School, Penna., in joint collection on 
First-day evening, the 6th inst. He gave a clear and very in- 
forming account of the awakening of China, showing, among 


other things, what Christian missionaries are doing for the 
uplift of that nation. 
* * xX 

On the tst inst., the Missionary Society of Swansea Meet- 
ing, South Somerset, Mass., most delightfully entertained the 
women of the Fall River, Tiverton, Portsmouth and Newport 
Meetings. Luncheon was served at noon in the Bible school 
rooms, followed by an hour of social fellowship. The com- 
pany then assembled in the meeting room, where Samuel 
Haworth spoke on “Paul the Missionary.” 

oh ge 
The quarterly meeting of the Modern Friends Church oc- 


curred at Losantville, Ind., the 5th and 6th inst., with good 


Among Ourselves 


attendance. 
gelist of Van Wert, Ohio; Meredith Hinshaw, Quarterly 
Meeting Superintendent of Winchester Quarter; Edmond 
Dean, of Chillicothe, Ohio, and Job Dennis, of Losantville. 
Their presence and messages were helpful and strengthening 
to the Church. z 


* OK OK 


According to The Friend (Philadelphia), the opening ses- 
sion of Ohio Yearly Meeting, held near Barnesville, Ohio, 
was well attended and proved to be a favored season. 

The credentials of two visiting ministers were read, one 
for Elizabeth C. Cooper, of New Garden Monthly Meeting, 
Penna., and the other for Benjamin P. Brown, of Rich 
Square Monthly Meeting, North Carolina. They also had 
with them Eli H. Harvey, of Bradford Monthly Meeting, 


Penna., and Henry T. Outland, of Rich Square Monthly Meet-_ 


ing, North Carolina, whose minutes were read in the sitting 
on Second-day. Besides these ministers, they had very ac- 
ceptably the company of a number of visiting Friends of 
other yearly meetings. 

Mi et 


Isaac Sharp, of London, was an acceptable visitor with 


Friends at Wichita, Kan., on the 5th, 6th and 7th of the pres- ‘ 


ent month. He attended all the services on First-day, speak- 


Visiting Friends were Millie Lauhead, an evan- 


re 


_ing service. 


- attention. 
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ing briefly to the Bible school in the morning and delivering 
addresses in the afternoon and evening. The subject of his 
address in the afternoon was “Eldership,” and in the even- 
ing, “Fifty Years of English Quakerism.” Both addresses 
were instructive and helpful and were fully appreciated by 
the good audiences that heard them. On Second-day morn- 
ing Isaac Sharp also spoke to the students of the University 
at the chapel hour. 

The meeting was also favored First-day by the presence of 
Arthur and Edna Chilson, recently returned from Africa. 
This was the first time they had been seen by the home folk 
since their return, and the meeting was melted in love and 
sympathy with them as they gave brief messages at the morn- 


* * x 


David Tatum, whose obituary appears elsewhere in this 
issue, was a widely known and well beloved minister of the 
Society of Friends. His faith and zeal for righteousness 
were truly remarkable. He was born in Haddonfield, N. J., 
Seventh month 12, 1823, where he grew to manhood. He 
early embraced and became active in the ministry and was 
a traveling evangelist among Friends for over sixty years. 
During the war of the rebellion he was three times drafted 
as a soldier of the federal army but was exempted each time 
becatise of his ministerial profession. As a member of Friends 
he was opposed to war. During the strife between the 
north and south he gave his time to hospital work and 
became a notable figure in the federal army. 

For the past three years his advancing age would not 

permit of his traveling, so he filled up his measure of useful- 
ness by writing postal cards to all the sick and afflicted of 
whom he could hear, sending them a gospel message of hope 
and good cheer. 
- Though an ardent assailant of the liquor traffic for sixty 
years, he was not at any time venomous in his speech. He 
attacked the evil from strictly a moral and scientific stand- 
point. 

During his travels in England, Scotland, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, and other countries across the water, 
as well as throughout the United States, he collected data 
from asylums, infirmaries and prisons, which indicated to 
him that 85 per cent. of the inmates of these institutions were 
there directly or indirectly from the use of intoxicating 
beverages. During his travels everywhere, he visited the 
public schools and colleges, taking an active interest in 


-educational methods. 


* * 


Farmington Quarterly Meeting was held in the new meeting- 
house at Gasport, New York, the Ist, 2d and 3d inst. The 
meeting on ministry and oversight on Third-day afternoon 
was a time of blessing to all present. 

*The evening session was given to the Dedication Service. 
The pastor, George Hull, spoke of the organization and 
progress of the work during the past few years and outlined 
the policy to be followed in the future. Richard R. Newby, 
Yearly Meeting Superintendent of Evangelistic Work, preached 
the dedication sermon. The large auditorium was full, about 
190 being present, and the sermon was listened to with marked 
There was some excellent singing by the congre- 
gation, also by quartettes. ; 

Fourth day, at 10 A. M., the business session of the quarterly 
meeting was held; at 11 A. M. and 2 P. M. meetings for 
worship were held, and at 4 o’clock reports from the Bible 


School and Christian Endeavor were received. The evening 


session was in charge of the Temperance Committee. A 
large chorus of voices sang appropriate selections and the 
whole congregation of nearly 200 people rose in enthusiastic 


applause when they sang “Bring Back My Flag.” Charles H. 
Scholefield, of Utica, gave a magnificent address on the evils 
of the liquor traffic and declared that the only effective remedy 
was- a National Prohibition Party elected to power. The 
speaker congratulated the pastor and the people on their 
new church building, which is a prohibition building—every 
voting member being a Prohibitionst. Some excellent music 
was furnished by the Niagara Prohibition Brass Band, the 
leader and most of the members being members of the church. 

On Fifth-day morning a meeting for worship was the 
closing session of the quarterly meeting. The whole quarterly 
meeting was well represented and Friends of Gasport were 
warmly congratulated for the neat, well arranged meeting- 
house they had erected. 

The ministers present were Mary J. Weaver, of Batavia, 
David Barton and wife and Mina L. Harkness of Elba, 
James Renfrew and wife of Farmington, Henry McKinley 
and wife from Collins, and the yearly meeting superintendent 
of evangelistic work, Richard R. Newby and wife of Union 
Springs. 

The new meeting house is 50 x 50 feet; it is very nicely 
arranged, with class rooms that can be opened into the main 
auditorium, which is 30 x 50 feet, with high ceiling. ‘There 
is a neat kitchen and dining room in the basement, where 
the delegates were served with meals during quarterly 
meeting. 

The Gasport Meeting is the youngest child of New York 
Yearly Meeting, but its small membership of thirty-four are 
workers full of faith and zeal. 


* *K x 


A number, of the members of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of Seattle, Wash., recently visited Adelphi College. 
One of them, Laura Cogkendall, writes as follows: 

Our delegation consisted of seven members, viz.: Our 
President, [Mrs.] Joseph J. Mills, [Mrs.] Martha Wright, 
[Mrs.] Hiatt, [Mrs.] Bertha Mills, Elizabeth Sutton, Gertrude 
Mills, and your humble servant. 

On dismounting from the Broadway car, we, like the “wise” 
men of old, looked toward the East, only to behold Adelphi 
College just one block away. ‘The campus consists of eight 
acres, situated on the bank of a portion of Lake Union and 
Union Bay. -An ideal and picturesque spot, from which, 
again looking eastward, we could see our State University 
looming up, of which all should be proud. 

I could not help lagging behind to get one Jast look, and I 
found myself whispering a portion of “Thanatopsis.” Then 
came the original thought that those pupils must say: “Kind 
Providence has cast our lot beneath these charming skies. 
Heaven has blest this beauteous spot with pleasures all should 
prize.” 

Upon entering the College we were met by the matron, 
[Mrs.] Tillman, and Dr. Terry, the field secretary, who 
piloted this little company of “Quakers” in an entertaining 
manner through the college, explaining the different apart- 
ments. 

First we visited the Chinese kitchen, where the Chinese 
cook in their own Chinese style, having built their own fur- 
nace for cooking, which, at a glance, reminds one of the old- 
fashioned Dutch oven. Everything seemed sanitary about 
the eatables. The floor seemed quite badly soiled but we 
attributed that to its being cement, as few persons know 
just how to keep cement floors sanitary. 

Next we visited the Chinese dining-room. The tables were 
three in number, seating 18 pupils at each table, and were 
covered with white oil cloth. The dishes consisted of: 1. 
Ironstone china bowls with a typical flower decoration upon 
them. 2. Brass ladles for lifting as we use large spoons. 
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3. A small, white, short handled spoon for stirring sugar 
in tea, and 4, a small bowl-shaped cup, used as we use our 
tea cups. They also have small plates like our butter plates. 
I did not learn for what they were used. There were also the 
noted knives and forks, commonly called, among the Chinese, 
“chop sticks.” All these to us were comparatively new and 
quite a novelty, 

We then went to the class room of [Mrs.] D. B. Elliott, an 
American teacher, where we found 18 pupils ranging in age 
from ten to twenty years, inclusive. [Mrs.] Elliott was teach- 
ing them the five senses—their use and how to spell them. 
This room is designated Division No. 1. 

We then passed into Division No. 2, where we found [Mr.] 
Swan drilling 28 pupils, of different ages, in geography. 
These pupils were quite apt and could answer readily the 
questions as to cities and rivers in their own empire. 

We next came to Division No. 3, where we met Paul Lewis, 
a Chinese student, wrestling with 23 pupils, aged twelve to 
twenty, teaching them space writing and language. I was 
particularly interested in this room, as Paul Lewis was for- 
merly one of my Eight Grade pupils, in Portland. He is now 
studying law in the State University. He told me he was 
teaching this class for his friend, Seid Beck, gratuitously. 

Seid Beck speaks five languages, is a Baptist, and a sincere 
worker for the Chinese, having established, to my certain 
knowledge, two Chinese mission schools in Portland, employ- 
ing teachers holding good papers and paying them himself 
from his own salary, as he keeps books for his foster father’s 
tea house in the City of Portland, Oregon. 

On leaving the college we went to the American girls’ 
dormitory and Prof. Neiberg’s library, which we were told 
contains 12,009 volumes. From here we had a beautiful view 
of the lake to the east. We also visited some of the students’ 
rooms and were pleased to find they had both the tub and 
shower bath. Also the new up-to-date disappearing wall bed. 


In the Adelphi library we saw many ancient volumes, col- 
lected by a person whose name, we were told, was Coka, and 
whose photograph we saw nicely framed and ready to adorn 
the walls. These books are valued at $60,000. Next we 
visited the working library, which was well filled. 

Upon leaving the college our party joined in thanking our 
chaperon and came home, happier for having visited it, and I, 
for one, will, in my quiet way, exclaim, ‘Long live Adelphi 
College.” 


Gurresponience 


To THE Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Twelve months ago we were comfortably located in Cali- 
fornia, but, in obedience to the call of the Spirit we c,ame 
here in Twelfth month last, and on the first day of the 
new year, in response to an invitation sent out by us, five 
Friends (three men and two women) met in our home, at 
510 North Cherry Street, and after a season of worship 
discussed the situation in this city. All felt it right to begin 
a Friends meeting for worship, which was to be held at the 
above place each First-day at eleven o’clock. 

At the meeting on the following First-day several other 
Friends joined us, and a little later a Bible class was formed, 
which met previous to the meeting; other Friends began to 
attend, of which there were about fifty in the city, but much 
scattered. 

An unofficial business meeting was organized which met 
monthly and did the work of a regular monthly meeting. 
On Fourth month ist, the meeting having increased both in 
members and interest (the Bible school had grown to three 


classes) we moved to the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation rooms on Main Street. Nye 

Here the Lord continued to set his seal of approval upon 
the work, and our numbers increased and on Sixth month 
ist New Garden Quarterly Meeting established for us a 
Monthly Meeting consisting of fifty-one members, who have 
continued to meet regularly and with increasing interest, 
so that it became apparent that we should look toward a 
permanent meeting-place of our own. 

After several weeks of careful investigation on the part 
of our committee and with the hearty approval of some of 
the interested Friends of our yearly meeting, our monthly 
meeting unanimously accepted a proposition to purchase the | 
church building belonging to the Baptist Congregation of 
North Winston, situated on Patterson Avenue, a 60-foot 
street, down which we hope ere long the street cars elt be 
running. 

We are at present three blocks from the main car line, 
but we are in a rapidly growing section of the city. 

By mutual agreement the Baptist congregation will wor- 
ship in the house on First-day mornings and the Friends 
occupy it the remainder of the day, this will continue until 
First month 1, 1913, whilst the Baptists are completing their 
new building in another portion of the city, where more of 
their members are residing. 

We feel this an additional evidence of our Heavenly 
Father’s opening for us. 

Friends expect to improve the building as soon as théy 
are able by raising the house four feet, which will enable 
us to have a good basement for our Bible School, etc. We 
met there for the first time First-day, the 6th inst., and are 
constrained to say, “See what God hath wrought” in the 
past nine months in this city of 25,000 inhabitants. 

There should have been a meeting here twenty-five years 
ago. We are glad to say that the people of Winston-Salem 
are kindly disposed and are helping us to pay for and improve 
our building. Our membership now numbers seventy-one. 

The writer feels constrained to say that this city is no 
exception to many others in which members of Friends have 
located because of business interests, and if they would come 
together and begin in a simple way there would soon be new 
monthly meetings springing up all around us. 

Let us hold up the “Light of His Truth,” proclaim the 
story of His love, be prompt in obeying the Spirit’s leading, 
and we will soon be amazed at what the Lord will do for 
us in this the twentieth century, as he did for our forefathers 
over two centuries ago. 

Davip E. SAMPSON. 


1228 Paterson Ave., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Bien 

Capsury.—In Canton, China, Tenth month 3, 1912, Sara M. 
Cadbury, wife of Dr. Wm. W. Cadbury, of the University 
Medical School. She was the daughter of J. Irving Manatt, 
of the department of Greek at Brown University, and she 
and Dr. Cadbury had been married but little more than a year. 

Tatum.—At the home of his son, Lawrence Tatum, Joplin, 
Mo., Ninth month 29, 1912, David Tatum, aged eighty-nine 
years. The deceased for many years was a minister widely 
known among Friends in the Middle and Western Yearly 
Meetings. 

Prerpur.—At his residence in Washington C. H.. Ohio, 
Ninth month 13, 1912, Thomas Kite Perdue, aged seventy- 
four years. He was a member of Hopewell Monthly Meeting 
and a lifelong member of the Society of Friends. 
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(Continued from page 662.) 

Here is a paragraph from “Korea in 
Transition” which will give an idea of 
some of the things that missionaries are 
called upon to endure. “On into the 
night his room was the rendezvous for 
all classes. Men with Mongol thoughts 
and fetid breath sat cross-kneed about 
him, shouting all manner of useless 
questions over and over, proposing that 
he measure his strength of arm with 
them, asking for his hat and boots to 
try on. Frequently, when night came, 
three or four of these callers would 
stretch out on the floor of the seven 
by eight by ten room to sleep, the hot- 
test end of the bake-oven being given 
to the foreigner as a mark of honor. 
Every door was closed and no chink of 
ventilation was allowed open, lest Hor- 
angee, the tiger, come and eat. you. 

1ese people were never unkind or im- 
polite, but the endless crowds of men 
wore one’s soul down. You never 
seemed to make any headway. A new 
crowd would come, and all the old 
salutations and explanations would have 
to be gone over.” 


Neng in Bie 


Just ten days before he would have 
celebrated his one hundredth birthday 
anniversary, Dr. F. R. Pitner, the oldest 
physician in Illinois, recently died at 
Clay City. He practiced medicine for 
over sixty-five years, retiring when he 
was ninety years old. He served in the 
Illinois Legislature from 1844 to 1846, 
during which time he became a close 
friend of Abraham Lincoln and of Gov. 
Richard Yates. He was one of the 
“forty-niners,” but, failing to find a for- 
tune during his two years in California, 
returned to Illinois and his professional 
work. 

* x * 
_ Thirty-eight new laws, or constitu- 
tional amendments, are to be voted on 
in Oregon next month by the people, 
under the direct legislation system, and 
over 100,000 pamphlets of 260 pages 
closely printed have been sent to the 
voters by the State in order that they 
may study the arguments therein for 
and against the proposed measures. 
The Portland Oregonian correctly ob- 
serves that “it is the high duty of every 
voter in Oregon to read the pamphlet 
and all its 125,000 words. Moreover, it 
is his duty, scarcely less imperative, to 
inform himself from other available 
sources as to the merits of the respec- 
tive acts. If he fails to study the pam- 
phlet, and the collateral discussion, he 
is not competent to be a legislator for 
the people.” 
x Ox 

A Nobel Prize is to come to America 
for the third time—for the second time 
in the domain of scientific research— 
through the award of the prize for med- 
icine to Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the Rock- 
efeller Institute. Dr. Carrel cannot be 
claimed as an American, either by birth 
or by training, having come to America 
in 1905; but he wins this great distinc- 
tion at the unusually early age of thirty- 
nine, and of the twelve years that have 
passed since he attained the degree of 
M.D. in France, seven have been spent 
in medical work in this country. The 
recognition that now comes to him is of 
interest not only as a personal triumph, 


but as renewed and most authoritative 
evidence of the high value of the re- 
searches which are being carried on at 
the Rockefeller Institute. 
Ke otk 

Just before leaving Beverly President 
Taft announced that he intended to 
make another effort to secure arbitration 
of vital questions between the United 
States and Great Britain, and the United 
States and France. At that time he said 
he was waiting for the return of Secre- 
tary Knox from Japan before again 
taking up the arbitration question. He 
believes that the proposed arbitration 
treaties with these two powers, as 
amended by the Senate, contain enough 
substance upon which to reach an agree- 
ment. Secretary Knox expects to go 
over the treaties, as amended by the 
Senate, with the Ambassadors from 
Great Britain and France, and the atti- 
tude of their governments will be ascer- 
tained. The President, it is known, is 
anxious that a forward step toward 
arbitration be taken. 

* * * 

What promises to be a notable battle 
against vice in Chicago was precipitated 
last week by the State’s attorney, 
Wayman. Almost without warning 
hundreds of complaints were filed 
against keepers, owners and agents of 
disorderly resorts in the so-called segre- 
gated districts, arrests and raids fol- 
lowed, doors were closed and inmates 
turned loose to find living quarters in 
the residence districts elsewhere. No 
sufficient provision for the care of the 
women evicted had been made by the 
community, as the State’s attorney’s ac- 
tion was contrary to the course he has 
followed during his term of office, 
which has now less than two months 
to run. Some prominent holders of real 
estate were involved, among them the 
president and secretary of the Chicago 
Title and Trust Co., who were accused 
of renting for immoral purposes prop- 
erty held by the corporation as trustee. 

* * 


The Pennsylvania State Sunday 
School Association celebrated its ju- 
bilee convention last week in Philadel- 
phia. One of the prominent features of 
the occasion was the large parades, in 
which several thousand Bible school 
workers took part. At the closing ses- 
sion of the convention a roll of honor 
was called, which contained the names 
of 267 men and women who had been 
active in Bible school work for fifty 
years. Probably the best known name 
on this roll was that of John Wana- 
maker. ‘The honors for the longest ser- 
vice, however, go to Catharine M. Cum- 
mings, of St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Church; John F. Oline, Northumberland 
Presbyterian Church, and David Price, 
of Kensington Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Each boasts of 62 continuous 
years as a pupil, teacher and superinten- 
dent. 

Each member of this honored group 
was presented with a jubilee badge. 

* K 


Uncle Sam has just given out the in- 
formation that the 1912 corn and wheat 
crops will exceed all previous years, and 
that in consequence the farmers of the 
United States will be enriched by 
$7.000,000,000. And one of the best 
things about agricultural prosperity in 
this country, financial writers tell you, is 


that it has a way of coming when other 
agrarian nations are in the grip of fam- 
ine.’ The result is that the great crop 
in the United States helps to feed the 
other countries of the world whose 
fields have lain. sodden at harvest or 
have burned in unrelieved sunshine. 
This is the way the bumper crop meas- 
ures up: 710,000,000 bushels wheat, val- 
ued at $603,500,000; 3,000,000,000 bush- 
els of corn, valued at $1,350,000,000 ; 
1,290,000,000 bushels oats, valued at 
$287,000,000; barley, rye and other farm 
products, valued at $4,260,500,000. By 
Twelfth month ist, the date from which 
the Government figures the farm value 
of grain, the gross value of this years 
crop to the farmers will be many mil- 
lions more. Canadian farmers will also 
share the prosperity of those in the 
United States, as the crops in the North- 
west are the biggest in history. 
iene ; 


In the setting of lawns and boscage, 
which the Belmont Plateau of Fair- 
mount Park provides, the good citizens 
of Philadelphia last week re-enacted the 
early history of their commonwealth. 


(Continued on page 676.) 


“S00D S1LUES . 


A CONFIRMED COFFEE DRINKER TAKES TO 
POSTUM. 


A housewife was recently surprised 
when cook served Postum instead of 
coffee. She says: 

“For the last five or six years I have 
been troubled with nervousness, indiges- 
tion and heart trouble. I couldn't get 
any benefit from the doctor’s medicine, 
so finally he ordered me to stop drink- 
ing coffee, which I did. 

“T drank hot water while taking the 
doctor’s medicine, with some improve- 
ment, then went back to coffee with the 
same old trouble as before. 

“A new servant girl told me about 


‘Postum—said her folks used it and liked 


it in place of coffee. We got a package 
but I told her I did not believe my hus- 
band would like it, as he was a great 
coffee drinker. 

“To my surprise he called for a third 
cup, said it was “good stuff” and wanted 
to know what it was. We have used 
Postum ever since and both feel better 
than we have in years. 

“My husband used to have bad spells 
with his stomach and would be sick 
three or four days, during which time 
he could not eat or drink anything. But 
since he gave up coffee and took to 
Postum, he has had no more trouble, 
and we now fully believe it was all 
caused by coffee. 

“T have not had any return of my 
former troubles since drinking Postum, 
and feel better and can do more work 
than in the last ten years. We tell 
everyone about it—some say they tried 
it and did not like it. I tell them it 
makes all the difference as to how it’s 
made. It should be made according to 
directions—then it is delicious.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. “There's 
a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Between forty and fifty thousand men 
and women were employed in the mam- 
moth pageantry. The weather was fav- 
orable, and thousands of people attended 
every performance. Indeed, the success 
of the undertaking was so great that the 
performances were continued this week. 

The program was the most ambitious 
venture of the kind that has ever been 
undertaken in this country. ‘The com- 
ing of the Swedes and the Dutch to 
make their rude settlements along the 
Delaware and their bloody conflicts 
with the Indians brought thrills to the 
onlookers. Next were presented scenes 
from the life of William Penn, his ar- 
rival in that part of the New World 
which was to bear his name and the 
notable incidents of his later career. 
These were followed by a realistic re- 
production of the Revolutionary battle 
of Germantown, capped in turn by the 
reception of Benjamin Franklin “amid 
the pomp and circumstance of the 
French Court. 


Noatires. 


The National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 


105 East 22d Street, New York City, 

desires that First-day, ‘Tenth month 

27th be observed as a special day for 

promoting the anti-tuberculosis crusade. 
* * 

The Guild Philoi announces ten lec- 
tures on Human Efficiency, by Horatio 
W. Dresser, Ph.D., Professor of Philos- 
ophy in Ursinus College, formerly of 
the Department of Philosophy of Har- 
vard University, author of The Power 
of Silence, The Philosophy of the Spirit, 
Health and the Inner Life, A Message 
to the Well, The Christ Ideal, Man and 
the Divine ‘Order, etc., on Seater the day 
evenings at 8 o’clock, Tenth month 10th 
to Twelfth month 21, 1912, in the Con- 
gregational Church, 18th and Green Sts., 
Philadelphia. 

The proceeds are for the 
Miller College, the local school of The 
Bible Educational Association, which 
endeavors to supplement the education 
of colored ministers and to train lay 
workers. 

Course tickets, $2.50. 


benefit of 


Single admission 


tickets, 35 cents. Mail orders for tickets 
and checks should be sent to John 
Waterhouse, treasurer, 1527  Brandy- 


wine Street, Philadelphia. 

In this course of lectures on Efficiency, 
Dr. Dresser, who has had wide experi- 
ence as a writer and speaker on prac- 
tical ethics, will endeavor to show how 
everyone can become more. efficient 
through the study of mental laws and 
methods. The lectures will include a 
study of such questions as mental effi- 
ciency, the control and use of nervous 
force, efficiency of will, the laws of suc- 
cess, the power of ideals, and the nature 
of the subconscious mind. ‘The lectures 
will be informal and practical, and ques- 
tions will be in order at the close of 
each discussion. 


Pearly Mertings in 1912 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month rsth. Allen 
©) Thomas, Clerk, Haverford, Pat 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


FOR SALE.—12-acre fruit and truck farm, 
34 mile from Friends Academy and _ school, 
A bargain. For information write I. C. Davis. 
owner, Friendswood, Galveston Co., Texas, 


FOR SALE.—Seven-room house built in 1907. 
Has city water, bath, electric light, gas, hot 
water furnace, and extra conveniences. One 
block from street car, two and a half blocks 
from Penn College and Friends Yearly-Local 
meeting house now being erected. Extra size 
lot, east front. Address Dr. T. E. Corrin, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


[Tenth month 


COMMERCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting investors 5 per cent, to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without charge for our services to investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 


HERMAN NEWMAN, 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 
Custom of Friends 


M I L L I N E R Y specially solicited 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadeiphla 


on eyery package 
DIET FOR 
DIABETICS 


These trade ark cfjss-cross line 


If you have a to Pe 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are usually satisfactory. 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
a a Philadelphia. 


FARM MORTGAGES) 


ON {OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAREST 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers far 
forty years. We collect and remit interest wherever 
investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH Anp JONES. 
_1OWA FALLS, IOWA. 


PHONE CONN CRIONS 


William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 


Se TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
Brett TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


The Provident Life =« Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


Coilects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwaré 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFZICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres. and 
Asst. Trust Officer. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 


SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

J. THOMAS MOORE, Mer. Insurance Dept. 
WILLIAM C. CRAIGE, Title Officer 

JOHN WAY, Assistant Treasurer 

J. SMITH HART, Insurance Supervisor 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

WILLIAM LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


’ 
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Kmerican friend 


Foregleams of Immortality 


From E.logy of a Friend and Colleague in the Fifty-third Congress. 


“T shall not believe that even now his light is extinguished. 
If the Father deigns to touch with divine power the cold and 
pulseless heart of the buried acorn, and make it burst forth 
from its prison walls, will He leave neglected in the earth the 
soul of man, who was made in the image of his Creator? If 
He stoops to give to the rose-bush, whose withered blossoms 
float upon the breeze, the sweet assurance of another spring 
time, will He withhold the words of hope from the sons of 
men when the frosts of winter come? If matter, mute and 
inanimate, though changed by the forces of nature into a 
multitude of forms, can never die, will the imperial spirit of 
man suffer annihilation after it has paid a brief visit, like a 
royal guest, to this tenement of clay? 

“Rather let us believe that He, who in His apparent prod- 
igality, wastes not the rain- drop, the blade of grass, or the 
evening’s sighing zephyr, but makes them all to carry out His 
eternal plan, has given immortality to the mortal and gath- 
ered to Himself the generous spirit of our friend. 

“Instead of mourning, let us look up and address him in 
the words of the poet: 


“Thy day has come, not gone; 

Thy sun has risen, not set; 

Thy life is now beyond 

The reach of death or change, 

Not ended—but begun. 

Oh, noble soul! Oh, gentle heart! Hail and farewell!” 


—William Jennings Bryan, 
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Bye International Bible School Peason 


FOURTH QUARTER. LESSON V. 


THE SIGN 


light of the world: 
darkness, 


Mark 8: 11-26. 
Third-day. 
Fourth-day. 
Fifth-day. 
Sixth-day. 
Seventh-day. 
First-day. 


Time.—Summer of A. D. 20, 
after the last lesson. 


soon 


Place—Somewhere in the region of 


Reading the signs. 
Jesus the true sign. 
Discernment by opened eyes. 
Leaven of ambition. 
Leaven of hypocrisy. 
True wisdom and understanding. 


Dalmanutha, west of the Sea of Galilee. | 


Parallel Passages.—Matthew 16: 
and, in part, Luke 12: 1. 

After finishing his work in Decapolis, 
Jesus and his disciples crossed the sea 
of Galilee in what appears to have been 
a boat kept for their use, for Mark says 
(8: 10 R. V.) “The boat.” 

Dalmanutha was probably several 
miles south of his usual place of resort. 
But even here He is followed by the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, who wish to 
catch Him in His teaching and so dis- 
credit Him in the eyes of the people 
who were following Him in crowds. In 
the present lesson we have an account 
of one of these attempts to discredit or 
entrap Him. 

11. “Pharisees.” Matthew in his ac- 
count adds, “Sadducees.” It is not said 
whence these men came. “A sign from 
heaven.” ‘They were not satisfied with 
miracles, but asked for something plainly 
supernatural. Perhaps something like 
manna (see John 6: 21) or lightning out 
of a clear sky. Such signs were ex- 
pected to be the accompaniment of the 
coming of the: Messiah they looked for. 
Such a request was not on the face of 
it altogether unreasonable, considering 
their education, but the word “tempting” 
shows the spirit in which the request 
was made—they were trying to entangle 
Him. 

12. “Sighed deeply.” “Groaned” in- 
wardly. This was doubtless caused by 
the hardened attitude of the Pharisees. 
“This generation.’ The men of his 
time. “There shall no sign be given.” 
Why? If they did not understand the 
spiritual significance of His coming, no 
outward sign would avail anything. The 
miracles were uses of Divine power, but 
not displays of it. “Jesus refused to do 
anything merely as a sign, and yet his 
life was full of signs; nay, it was a sign, 
He himself was the sign.” 

13. He left, recognizing that his min- 
istry would not be successful with them. 

14. They were in a hurry to get off 
and this was probably the reason of 
forgetting. 

Thao ee Areas; wie 
“Leaven” is almost always used in a 
bad sense. This was probably because 
there was fermentation which was con- 
sidered an “unclean” process. Here the 
word means “teaching” or “doctrine.” 
Here formalism is meant, for this was 


I-12; 


strong word. 


ELEVENTH MONTH 3, IQI2. 


AND THE LEAVEN. 
Mark 8: 
GotpeN TExt.—Jesus spake unto them, 


T1-26) 


saying, I am the 


he that followeth me shall not walk in the 
but shall have the light of life. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING 
Second-day Tenth month 28th. 


John 8712. 
WEEK. 
The sign and the leaven. 


Matt. 16: 1- 

John 6: 26-33. 
John 9: 
Mark 10: 35-45. 
Matt. 23: 23-31. 

Job 28: 12-28. 


24-30. 


the crying evil of Pharisaism. “The 
leaven of Herod” was, doubtless, irre- 
ligion or absence of all religion. Pro- 


fessing to be Jews, the Herods sought 
to introduce the license and worldliness 
of heathenism into Judaism. The dis- 
ciples were to beware of both. 

16. ‘The disciples were so occupied 
with the material that they failed to 
understand the spiritual meaning. This 
is a very truthful touch. Had the Gospel 
been a made-up story, it 1s most unlikely 
such an incident would have been 
thought of or employed. 

17. There is a decided tone of re- 
proach in the words of Jesus. They 
should have known better by this time, 
is the implied reproof. 

19, 20. He means to remind them 
that if it was bread that was referred 
to, He, who had already increased the 
material bread on two occasions, could 
easily have supplied the want. 


21. ‘This verse and the two preceding 
ones contain the sharpest ‘rebuke which 
Jesus gave his disciples, at least that is 
recorded. 


22. This miracle is only recorded by 
Mark. “Bethsaida.” Literally “The 
house of fish,’ that is a fishing village. 
It was the home of Peter, Andrew, and 
Philip (John 1: 44). “Blind man.” So 
far as the Gospel of Mark is concerned, 
this is the first blind man Christ healed. 
Blindness and certain diseases of the eye 
are more common in the East than in 
the West. This is caused by the climate 
and especially by the unsanitary condi- 
tions of life which prevail. ‘Touch was 
deemed needful. 


23. “Brought him out of the village,” 
Like the miracle in the last lesson this 
was to be wrought in private and prob- 
ably for the same reason. He made use 
of the same outward means. Probably, 
again, for similar reasons. 


24. He had seen before; he remem- 
bered men and remembered trees, but 
his sight was not yet sufficient to dis- 
tinguish between them. It needed an- 
other touch to bring about a perfect cure. 


25. “He looked steadfastly.” R. V. 
This is the only instance of a gradual 
cure which is recorded, and no reason 
is given or hinted at why it was thus. 


26. “Do not even enter into the vil- 


lage.” R. V. This was probably because 
the man needed quiet, and also to avoid 
any public excitement over the cure 
which would not have been helpful to 
the mission of Jesus. 


Christian Endeavor 


—— 


TOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH 3, IQI2. 
THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. XI. 
ZEAL 


Trrus 2: 1-14. 
(Consecration Meeting.) 


DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
TENTH MONTH 28TH. 
II. Work intensely. Eccles. 9: 10. 
Ill. For souls. Matt. 18: 10-14. 
IV. Christ’s earnestness. John 2: 13-17. 
V. Mistaken zeal. I Kings 18: 26-20. 
VI. Uniformed zeal. Acts 18: 24-28. 
VII. For others’ welfare. Col. 4:12, 13. 


How can we keep our zeal warm? 
How can we regain zeal if we have 
lost. 16? 
Is there such a thing as too much 
seal? When? 
POINTERS. 
It is only the zealous who know the 
joy ot religion. 
oc 
It is better to make mistakes occa- 
sionally than never to venture. 
* x 
Zeal is contagious; therefore be zeal- 
ous for the sake of your society, your 
church—the cause. 
* OK Ox 
We must not confound zeal with 
noise, and wild demonstration—zeal is 


often most effective when tempered 
with care and moderation. 
QUOTATIONS. 


“There is no power on earth that can 
stand before the onward march of God’s 
people when they are in dead earnest.” 
—f). I. Moody. - 

x 

ee tt disappear when zeal 
is fervent."—C. H. Spurgeon. ; 

kok Ok 

“Tf I were to ask for a reward, it 
would be for the services in which I 
showed the most industry and had the 


* K 


I would have you be like a fire well 
kindled, which catches at everything 
you throw in, and turns it into flame 
and brightness.—Marcus Aurelius, 

KOK Ok 


History affords at every turn some 
impregnable fortress which was the de- 
spair of the wise and prudent, but was 
carried by some enthusiast with a rush. 
“Tan Maclaren.” u 
“Tis not for man to trifle, life is brief 

And sin is here; 
Our age is but the falling of a leaf, 
A dropping tear. 
We have no time to sport away the 
hours. 
All must be earnest in a world like ours. 
Not many lives, but only one have we, 
One, ‘only one. 
How earnest should that one life be, 
That narrow span. 
Day after day spent in blessed toil, 
Hour after hour still bringing in new 
spoil. 


Disciplined by pain and many a loss, 
I learned the solace of the Cross; 

A poured out life, for others given, 
Wrought in my soul hes oy of heaven. 


a a Spicer. 
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“To Him That Overcometh.” 


On a white stone shall be graven 
Secretly a name, yet known 
To the one that overcometh. 

He shall have the stone. 


To the one that overcometh 

I will give the morning star. 

I will clothe him in white raiment, 
White as lilies are. 


I will give the fruit that groweth 
On the tree in Paradise 


To the one that overcometh; 
And it shall suffice. 


I will fashion me a pillar 

In the temple, splendidly. 

Lo, the one that overcometh 
Shall the pillar be. 


J will write God’s name upon it, 

And the name beloved of them 

That are building the fair city— 
New Jerusalem. 


—Florence Converse, in “A Masque of Sibyls.” 


What Is Success ? 

“Make a profit, make a profit, MAKE A PROFIT.” 
This injunction, repeated in larger type than we 
care to use, is the only gospel of a series of volumes 
which are popularly known as the so-called ‘“Suc- 
eess Library.” ‘Be determined to succeed, and let 
no one—no consideration whatever—divert you from 
the road that leads to the goal.” That is, to the 
author of these books, the only aim in the world worth 


while. “Keep knocking, hammering, plead and 


insist, watch and work and strive, and you will win!” 

But what shall it profit a man to win at all hazards 
and at all costs? Granted that this success-hunting 
theory is true and that one can knock and hammer 
his way into wealth and position, what of it ? 


“There is many a crown for who can reach. 
Ten lines, a statesman’s life in each! 

The flag stuck on a heap of bones, 

A soldier’s doing! What atones? 

They scratch his name on the Abbey-stones.” 


There never was a stupider “philosophy,” a sillier 
“Gospel” for men with souls in their bodies. It is, 
however, a very popular view, and it plays sad havoc 
with some of our finest young men and women. 


The first and greatest commandment of modern 
society is: ‘“Thou shalt succeed!’ And thousands of 
young fellows stake their immortal souls to win. 
The trouble with this superficial view of the world 
is that it leaves out of sight the very cardinal thing— 
namely, the life itself. 
important than making a living,’ Governor Russell, 


“Making a life is more 


of Massachusetts, once said to a company of young 
people; and it would be well if those of our genera- 
tion who are at the opening stage of their career 
would bind these words as a frontlet between their 
eves. They are, however, only another way of say- 
ing: ‘What does it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own life?” What use is it, to 
heap up ‘possessions and all the time be shrinking 
and shriveling up into a mere money-grubber? 
What advantage is it to have “things” if the spirit 
is mean and dry and poverty-stricken? ‘Thou fool, 
this night. thy soul is required of thee,” and what 
good are bursting barns and wine presses when the 
eternal issues are on % 


“gospel” of success which 


Over against this thin 
has hypnotized our age stands the old-fashioned 
Gospel of Life. Christ’s words for “success” are 
service, ministry, doing the will of God, glory, over- 
coming. The supreme aim is giving, not getting; 
sharing, not hoarding; contributing, not accumulat- 
ing. ‘Now is the Son of Man glorified,” He says, 
triumphantly, when He has succeeded in practicing 
the ministry of love and service. “I have overcome,” 
He cries, when He has succeeded in rejecting all 
temptations to follow the line of least resistance and 
to be a Messiah like the one of popular expectation. 
“For their sakes I sanctify myself.” “The glory 
which thou hast given me I have given them.” 
Always and everywhere it is the same aim—to pour 
His life into men, to minister and give Himself. 
In most solemn words He sums up’ His aim before 
the great representatives of the success theory: “For 
this cause was I born and for this end came I into 


the world, that I might bear witness to the Truth.” 


Pilate may have commented that night on the ‘‘fail- 
ure” of this enthusiastic Galilean, but the world 
knows now that it was better for Him to overcome 


R. M. J. 


than to “succeed.” 
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Only an Armor Bearer 


‘Of all the soul-stirring hero stories of the Old 
Testament, I think the one that has appealed most 
to my imagination, from the days of childhood until 
now, is the story of Jonathan and his armor bearer. 
It-is an obscure account as compared with the stories 
of David and Goliath, of Joseph in Egypt, of Samp- 
son and the Philistines, but it is a story to stir the 


blood. 
Now, it fell on a day that Jonathan, the son of 


Saul, said to the young man that bare his armor: 
Come and let us go over to the Philistines’ garrison 
It may be that Jehovah will 
fight for us, for there is no restraint to Jehovah to 


that is on yonder side. 

save by many or by few. And his armor bearer said 
unto him: Turn thee, behold, I am with thee accord- 
So Jonathan climbed 
up, on his hands and on his feet, and his armor 
And they fell before Jonathan, 
and his armor bearer slew after him. And there 


ing to all that is in thy heart. 
bearer after him. 


was a great trembling among all the people of the 
Philistines. So Jehovah saved Israel that day, and 
the battle passed over by Beth-aven. 

My hero is the armor bearer, although I presume 
the king’s son got most of the honor for the brilliant 
exploit. To be sure, it is a splendid thing to be a 
great leader, and few things are more needful than 
proper leadership. Yet there is no finer attainment 
in life than to be a great follower. It was a serious 
indictment recently made out against a group of well- 
meaning people by one who said: ‘‘They want things 
done, but they are impatient of leadership.” The 
quest for high position too often disqualifies men 
from being good followers, yet ill would fare an army 
if every private demanded to be dubbed a general on 
the eve of battle. How well it would be if most of 
us could be content without the higher places. How 
often must the Master repeat to us His words to the 
two disciples who were clamoring for the chief places: 
“He who will be chiefest shall be servant of all.” 

The faithful armor bearer asked no questions, but 
when his captain went into battle he said, “I am with 
thee,” and he climbed the rocks after Jonathan and 
followed his lead in the heroic fight. God give us 
more good followers ! 7 

There is another great thing to be said about this 
He hesitated not a moment to 
count the odds against him. 


young un-named hero. 
His leader proposed 
that they two go unsupported against a whole host 
of the enemy, and apparently the young man was 
ready to start before the proposal was finished. He 
was one of those few rare souls that ‘‘fear God, but 
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nothing else in the world.” Such soldiers stand out 
on the roll of the world’s heroes as Kohinoor dia- 
monds in a royal diadem. Almost anybody will fight 
if the odds are in his favor. A few will battle 
valiantly if the odds are somewhere near even, with 
at least a fair chance of victory. But only now and 
then is there a great soul who never counts any odds 
at all, who only looks to see which way is the battle, 
and then hurls himself into it, single-handed if need 
be. Death is a mighty little incident for such a 
fighter, if so be his body may be found toward the 
enemy’s lines. 


Charge once more then, and be dumb, 
Let the victors when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall. 


Perhaps the most difficult part of a fight for the 
truth against heavy odds is that very often those fail 
who ought to be helping in the battle. There were 
six hundred stalwart fighting men in the camp of 
Israel when Jonathan called to his armor bearer, and 
many a man would have queried: “How about the 
other five hundred and ninety-eight?’ Not so this 
He had already learned the lesson that 
had to be driven home to Peter a thousand years later 
by those burning words: “What is that to thee? 
Follow thou me.” 

With all the great new problems fronting people 
of today in social, political and religious life, how 
great is the need for men and women who will battle 
against heavy odds and never ask why this one or that 
one is not faithful. There are always plenty of 
people who have right views but will not fight for 
them until there is a fair chance of victory. The 
call is for soldiers who will fight and die while the 
cause of right is yet a forlorn hope. 


young man. 


For to side with Truth is noble when we share her wretched 
crust, 

Ere her cause brings fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous to 
be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands 
aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified. 


So it is that the young man who bore Jonathan’s 
armor has always been one of my great men. He was 
a good follower. He fought behind his captain, 
against héavy odds. He didn’t ask why the reserves 
were not there to back the two of them up. 

“So Jehovah saved Israel that day, and the battle 
passed over by Beth-aven.” Israel was not saved 
by Jonathan and the young man, but by the Lord 
of Hosts, working through them. Then the battle 
passed on to another place, and there was further 
opportunity for heroic service. 


CRiny ~. 
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And so every good fighter in the year of our Lord 
1912, though humble his place, and the odds great, 
and the main body of the army asleep in the tents, 
may be cheered by the thought that he is fighting 


_God’s battles, and Jehovah is not limited “to save 


by many or by few.” But the battle and the battles 
will go on, and after every victory some leaders and 
some armor bearers will get crowns, and the old story 
will be written again: “So Jehovah saved Israel 
that day, and the battle passed on to another place.” 
RW. K- 


Whittier Fellowship Papers 
II. Worship (a). 
| BY A. BARRATT BROWN. 

It was inevitable that the consideration of the sub- 
ject of worship should bring out more fully than any 
other discussion the differences between the various 
branches of Friends represented at the conference. 
But we had previously drawn together in so close a 
fellowship that it was perfectly possible for us frankly 
to express our several opinions and at the same time 
to preserve an attitude of mutual love, respect and 
tolerance. And although the divergences of view 
were very marked, we felt through all that we were 
enabled to maintain ‘‘the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace.” We were glad to have several pastors 
with us and to hear from some of them their views 
upon the problems of the pastoral system. While all 
felt great sympathy with them in the difficult situa- 
tions which they are boldly facing, there was a very 
general feeling, which our pastoral friends were them- 
selves inclined to share, that the methods which they 
have adopted only express an approximation to the 
ideal of worship which all of us, whatever our 
method, are working toward. On the nature and 
character of that ideal we were all strongly united, 
and it is the purpose of this article to present its 
main content and outline. 

The ministry of our meetings demands peculiarly 
careful and conscientious preparation of mind and 
heart as well as a great openness to the leadings of 
the Spirit, because, as one of the speakers expressed 
it, it is one of the most delicate and difficult of tasks 
to attempt to minister to the ‘spiritual needs of our 
fellows. It is well, therefore, that we should keep 
very clearly before our minds the reason and ground 
of our silent worship, its aims and its possibilities. 

The freedom and equality of our Quaker method 
of worship spring directly from our faith in the 
universal Light which indwells and inspires every 
man and woman. Believing that the Spirit may 
abide in and speak to the heart of everyone, we hold 
that everyone may be a priest of the things of God 
to the whole body of worshipers, and we therefore 
leave it open to anyone to express what is laid wpon 
his or her heart, for “where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty.” 

The whole tone and temper and plan of each 
gathering for worship is left to the directing power of 


the one Spirit in which all are met and who alone is 
High Priest and Minister of our service. 

Thus waiting upon God, we sit in silence till He 
may move by His Spirit one or another to give the 
message or voice the prayer that seems meant for 
the comfort and encouragement of the gathering. 

We do not attempt to bind or limit the operation 
of the Spirit by prearranged forms of words or 
prayer or responses or services of song. Although 
we realize that the Spirit may speak through these 
means, we feel that if we keep to such ordered lines 
His action may too easily be narrowed and confined 
to mechanical means and channels. 

This is not in any way to depreciate the spiritual 
influence (to which, indeed, we can bear witness in 
our own lives) of musie and beautiful words. Car- 
lyle’s saying is. certainly true, that music “leads us 
up. to the edge of the infinite, and leaves us there.” 

sut we dare not imperil the freedom and spon- 
taneity of our worship by planning an ordered 
ininistry of music. Hence we choose a medium of 
silence, in which the Spirit may move and work 
more freely, in which our corporate consciousness 
may find itself, and in which messages of help and 
inspiration may come to us by noiseless, wireless 
communication which calls for our receiving, and 
which also often calls for our in turn transmitting to 
our fellow-worshipers. 

We all know that the breaking of such living silence 
of communion and worship may sometimes be mis- 
taken, and that there is a speech which breaks into 
the silence and disturbs its peace; but we know also 
that there is a speech which breaks out of the silence, 
and voices its spirit and meaning in a natural and 
spontaneous outpouring. At such times the “con- 
cern,” as we call it, speaks itself, or, as Jesus put it 
when he sent forth His disciples to the ministry of 
the Word: “It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit 
of your Father that speaketh in you” (Matt. 10: 20). 

All men can recognize the authentic voice of the 
Spirit at such times. Charles Lamb wandered into 
a Quaker meeting in London and saw a great man 
of iron shaken by the Spirit. “He seemed,” says 
Lamb, “not to speak, but to be spoken from.” We 
must be impressed with the necessity for intense 
sincerity in our speech, and for restraint in keeping 
very close to the guidance of the Spirit. It is so 
easy to run beyond our concern, to elaborate or expand 
our message after the life has left it. Anyone who 
reads the journal of Job Scott will find a wonderful 
record of the faithfulness and restraint of one of 
the greatest Quaker ministers. 

It is a common experience of Friends, and not at 
all surprising after what we have been saying, but 
rather the natural outcome of the way in which we 
meet together, that the utterances which spring from 
the silence of our meetings should manifest a vital 
and entire harmony of thought and intention. For 
if we come together to enter into silent communion 
with God and with each other, we may expect that we 
shall so grow into each others’ need and thought 
and feeling that we lose our isolation and, in speak- 
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ing out of our own experience, speak to the condition 
and experience of others. 

It is in such a way—in the quiet and simple meet- 
ing of friends with their common Friend—that the 
Bread of Life is broken and the Wine of Life out- 
poured. Then, too, there comes that baptism of the 
Holy Spirit and of fire which cleanses and trans- 
forms the lives of the worshipers and sends them out 
to the need of humanity to take the spirit of our 
worship into the whole world’s work and life. 

Worship (b). 
BY J. S. HOYLAND. 

The discussion on the pastoral system, opened by 
Walter Wood, of Union Springs, N. Y., who was 
followed by several who are themselves engaged in 


pastoral work, showed plainly that the system was 
originally adopted as a refuge from the dry formal- 


ism into which the older anaiod of worship had | 


degenerated, and as a means of outlet for the wave 
of missionary fervor which struck the Society at the 
middle of lasti century. It was also pointed out that 
the pressure of economic difficulties and the rush of 
modern business life had rendered it very hari to 
attain that individual preparation of our whole mem- 


bership upon which the realization of an ideal free | 


ministry must always depend. Again, it was shown 
that the long distances separating the members of 
a meeting have in the West rendered the older method 
of pastoral care through overseers inefficient and 
impossible. 

All agreed in acknowledging the beauty of the old 
method of w orship, but opinion was very varied as 
to the degree in which it is possible to approximate 
to that ideal. It was pointed out, on the one hand, 
that the pastoral system is a retrogressive rather than 
a progressive institution, in that it constitutes a 
return to the system which existed before the emerg- 
ence of Quakerism and upon which Quakerism was 
an improvement; on the other hand, we were im- 
pressed with the fact that any system of worship 
would be better than a lethargic quietism which lets 
the world call in vain for aid and for salvation. 

It was emphasized that the main task of our 
Society must ever be that of training leaders; we 
must aim at quality rather than at quantity, and to 
this end the old Quaker meeting, when held in the 
life, is pre-eminently adapted. We must never be 
content with any system which deliberately renders 
impossible the attainment of this ideal. Too often 
the adoption of the pastoral method of worship has 
meant the entire abandonment of worship on the 
basis of silence, or its relegation to a few uneasy 
moments during the prearranged service. Surely it 
is possible to combine spiritual power and true «van- 
gelical dynamics with the ideal of a free prophetic 
ministry. The two were perfectly combined during 
the first generation of Quakerism, and produced a 
type of solid Christian character which carried the 
Society safely through a century and a half of more 
or less complete inertia. May we not expect that 
the same combination may be effected today and with 


results equally abiding? In many eenters in Eng- 
land a prearranged mission service is held on First- 
day evenings, and is regarded as a feeder of the 
meeting for worship—a stepping-stone between it 
and those who have no knowledge of spiritual 
things—a training school in which the ‘“‘man in the _ 
street” may be fitted to appreciate the freedom and 
silence of our morning meetings. It is conceivable 
that a similar development might be possible in 
America. May not the prearranged service come to 
be regarded as a feeder for a meeting for worship, 
held at some other time and recognized as the heart 
of all the Society’s local activities ? 

The establishment of traveling lectureships, per- 
haps in each quarterly meeting, to supply the need of 
a teaching ministry, and the adoption of a secretarial 
system to do the work of organization and of pastoral 
visitation, may help in the solution of the problem, 
but the actual worship of the Society will probably 
be reorganized to approximate with the old Quaker 
ideal—if it is so to be reorganized—hby the extension 
of the group principle. In England successful ex- 
periments have been made in the conduct of mission 
meetings not by one person, but by groups of deeply 
concerned men and women who, without adopting a 
prearranged program, share a deep and living concern’ 
that the right ministry may be forthcoming in the 
meeting. A similar development may be possible 
in America; and if so a magnificent opportunity is 
offered to the young people of forming themselves 
into such groups and so of making their weight felt 
for the service of the Church and. through it of the 
Kingdom of God. 


Fresh Light Upon the Cities of the Seven 
Churches. 


BY ARTHUR MOUNFIELD. 

The messages to the Seven Churches, which fill 
the early chapters of the Book of Revelation, have 
furnished help through all the Christian ages, and 
their appeals and promises are among the most force- 
ful and beautiful in the New Testament. “Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life,” is understood in every land, and “Behold 
I stand at the door and knock” is an appeal that 
every human heart can interpret. 

Yet much of the imagery, in common with that of 
the entire Book of Revelation, has been obscure to us. 
It is only in recent years that some of the symbols 
have yielded their meaning, and we still await the 
clue to many more. 

In this field of research we owe a debt to Professor 
William Ramsey, who has traveled much in the Near 
East and written most interestingly upon Paul and 
his work. 

We propose to describe here in simple terms some 
recent discoveries which help us to understand the 
picture language uesd in the seven messages. 

By Royal Letters. 


First of all, it is interesting to learn that it was a 
common habit for a ruler to send letters to cities in 
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was a weak place. On the north side the rain had 
formed an unnoticed groove in the soft rock. The 
Persians discovered this, and, under the cover of 


the manner in which the kingly Christ is represented | 
as sending messages to his churches. The Emperor | 
caused epistles to be sent to the cities of the empire | 
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conveying words of compliment or making requests. 
Many such have been found, not, of course, the 
original documents, but copies of them, for the words 
were cut in stone and exhibited that they might be 
seen of all. Seven such letters are known addressed 
to Pergamos, and six to Ephesus. There were also 
three sent to Smyrna. The idea, therefore, of a 
royal missive addressed to a city would be common. 


‘The Seven Churches of Asia Minor all circled > 
Paul had labored there and, at the © 


round Ephesus. 
cost of much heart-toil, had brought them into being. 


But his closing letter to Timothy sounds a note of | 
disappointment: “All they that are in Asia be turned © 


away from me” (II Tim. 1:15). Possibly his great 
letters to Ephesus and Colosse were written because 
of disquieting reports that had reached him in his 
prison. 

The messages given to John may betoken special 
danger and a special anxiety on their behalf, or it 
may have been that the messages are given to him 
because he had the churches in oversight. 

Our present interest, however, is in the symbolism 
of the exquisite appeals. 


Smyrna’s “Crown.” 


No further light has come upon the words to 
Ephesus, but.one very interesting discovery relates 
to Smyrna. The exhortation and promise blend in 
‘the exquisite appeal: “Be thou faithful unto death. 
and I will give thee a crown of life.” The word 
“crown” would be most familiar to dwellers in 
Smyrna. The ground on which the city stood rose to 
a central plateau, around which a ring of majestic 
buildings had been erected. These stately masses of 


masonry, with their turrets and spires, resembled a | 


gigantic crown, and were known as the “Crown of 
Smyrna.” 

It was the pride of the city. The philosopher 
Apollonius refers to it, and urges them to think more 
of the crown of fine men than of fine buildings. The 
message of the Christ to persevering believers brings 
with it the promise of a crown of life. 


The Thief in the Night. 

In the last three messages we see in most striking 
form the local references of the seven messages. 

Sardis was a great old city and had seen stirring 
days. Six centuries before it had been the citadel of 
Croesus, the great Lydian king, and its old walls had 
witnessed his terrible overthrow. The story had been 
handed down as a history with a moral and would 
be fresh in the minds of all. Croesus regarded his 
city as impregnable, and both he and his people were 
overconfident. 

Cyrus marched against him in the great campaign 
in which he changed the current of Old World his- 
tory, but so confident were the Sardinians that no 
watch was set upon the walls. Everybody felt seenre. 
The upper city was built upon a hill, and could only 
be approached by a well-fortified road. But there 


| history. 


| known. 


| appreciate the new name. 


| the city walls. 


for fine garments. 


night, set the soldiers to climb in single file up the 
narrow fissure. They reached the summit before 
morning, surprised the city and captured it. The 
Lydian Empire had been the great power of the 
Western World. Jn one unguarded night it was over- 
thrown. The enemy came “as a thief” in the night. 
After reading of the turning point in the history 
of Sardis, new meaning fills the words of the message 
of Jesus: “If therefore thou shalt not wateh, I will 
come on thee as a thief, and thou shalt not know 
what hour I will come upon thee” (Rev. 3:3). 


Philadelphia's “New Name.” 


The promise of a new name given to Philadelphia 
(Rev. 3:12) seems to echo a recent page in its 
The city had received the permission of 
the Emperor to change its name. The reason is not 
It had been rebuilt after an earthquake by 
the bounty of the Emperor, and this may have sug- 
gested a renaming in his honor. The name was 
Neokaisareia, and it has been found on coins of the 
period. The new title suggested that the city was 
specially indebted to the Emperor and devoted to 
him. But for some reason the Philadelphians did not 
It was used for a time, 
but about 45 A. D. it ceases to appear, probably 
because the people did not like it. This gives fresh 
interest to the passage: “J will write upon him the 
Name of my God, which is New Jerusalem, and I 
will write upon him my new name” (Rey. 3:12). 

There is probably also a reference to the earth- 
quake’ in another part of the message: ‘He shall 
go no more out.” A severe upheaval in A. D. 17 
quite shattered the city. It shattered also the cour- 
age of the people, who began to live in tents outside 
The least noise or trembling was the 
signal for a hasty rush from the city. 

Possibly the promise was intended to mean that 
Christ would inspire such confidence as would make 
the believers strong amid every kind of trial: “I will 
make him a pillar in the Temple” ; and also confident 
amid every panic or alarm: “He shall go no more 
out’’ to seek safety elsewhere. 


The Laodicean Message. 


The message of Laodicea has many features that 
inspire interest. Here, again, an earthquake—a ter- 
rible enemy in the old Eastern World—left its mark 
upon the city. In A. D. 60 it received much damage, 
and, along with other cities, had an offer of help from 
the Emperor. It was able to reply: “I am rich and 
have need of nothing.” It had two fine industries. 
One was the making of a soft and costly black wool 
It was also famous through the 
Roman Empire for its medicines. A special oint- 
ment for the eyes and another for the ears were two 
of its specialties. The eyesalve is referred to in the 
words: ‘Anoint thine eyes with eyesalve that thou 
mayest see”; and there may be an allusion to earsalve 
in: “He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 
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The crushing condemnation of the Laodicean 
Church brings in the words of their boast to the 
Emperor: “Phou sayest I am rich and I am in need 
of nothing.” Pride of wealth, pride of clothing, 
pride of medicine, all joined in Laodicea. The mes- 

sage says: “Buy of me gold * * * that thou 
mayest be rich, and white raiment that the shame of 
thy nakedness do not appear, and anoint thine eyes 
with eyesalve that thou mayest see.” 

It is probable that other discoveries will bring 
fresh light to the Book of Revelation. We may learn 
something that will give meaning to the promise of 
the “white stone and the new name,” which, though 
so full of evident beauty, is still obscure to us. 

Hastern research has all gone to show that the 
words of the seven epistles were given with a close 
knowledge of local conditions. The things most 
familiar either to the pride or memory were fastened 
upon, and warning or promise based upon them. The 
divine ingenuity and beauty of the words cover them 
with interest, and inspire a feeling which passes far 
beyond admiration into the realm of reverence and 
wonder. 


How an Old Soldier Serves His Country 


BY J. H. DAVIES. 
While a Sunday-school missionary was visiting 
among the sawmill and logging communities of 
eastern Texas, the way opened for reaching a farm- 
ing vicinity which for many years had been without 
a Bible school or any other organized effort to dis- 
seminate a knowledge of the Scriptures. From a 
material standpoint the neighborhood was thrifty, all 
the farmers owning their “homes. Their ancéstors 
were slave-holders and of that well-to-do type of citi- 
zen that was common in the South before the war 


CABIN HOMES IN EAST TEXAS. 


between the States. While time had wrought pathetic 
changes, there still lingered much to rerind one of 
ante-bellum days. Among its old-time citizens was a 
survivor who fought for the ‘‘lost cause” until his 
chief surrendered at Appomattox. In recent years 
this fine old character had suffered the complete loss 
of his eyesight, although he was still vigorous in 
body and mind and one alive to the interest of 


his neighbors. The home in which he lived was 
erected before the war, and there were many things 
about it (the high-paneled ceiling and lofty-columned 
portico, the oaks and elms—stately giants—that mark 
the spacious lawn, beneath whose shades three gen- 
erations of children have played) that were links 
to the past, much of which was dear to a son of the 
“Old South.” 

The location of this community, several miles from 
an active church, and the failure of its own members 
who were religiously inclined to meet with encourag- 
ing responses, and also the seeming indifference on 
the part of the church to its spiritual needs, had 
long served to discourage any effort on the part of 
the people themselves or of those living in more 
favored sections to develop its religious life. This 
long-continued isolation and the general apparent in- 
difference had resulted in the belief; on the one hand, 
that this neighborhood was hopelessly g given over to 
its apathy in Janel matters, while, on the other hand, 
it had reached a well-defined negligence as to the 


THE FIRST BIBLE SCHOOL IN THER BRAWLEY COMMUNITY, TEXAS, 
(THE TALL, MAN IS THE SUPERINTENDENT. ) 


claims of religion, and with some a contempt for 
those who claimed to represent Jesus Christ. When 
the fact of this destitution was first mentioned to 
the missionary, he was informed that it would be 
practically impossible to interest the people in a 
Bible school; that some of the citizens were infidels, 
and to approach them on religious matters was to run 
the risk of being grossly insulted. But the possibility. 
of being rudely treated did not deter him, and, with 
a prayer that he might be led to some needy field, he 
started for the unpromising community. 

The first citizen was outspoken in his dislike for 
preachers. But when the work of the American 
Sunday School Union and the object of the mission- 
ary’s visit to that section of the State was explained, 
he became interested, and stated that he would not 
object to his children going to a Bible school. This 
man had nine children, the oldest under twenty-four 
years of age and the youngest over seven, and all 
of them were at home. He also finally agreed to 
attend a “preaching” service if one were held in the 
schoolhouse. | 
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Visiting homes, the missionary found that a desire 


_ for a Bible school was almost unanimous. One eiti- 


zen, however, in the field, plowing, said he could 
not go; that he plowed with a mule which had to be 
urged profanely, and therefore he could not belong 
to a Bible school and plow with that mule. 

However, the results of the calls on the people were 
so encouraging that an appointment was arranged for 
the following First-day night. At this meeting there 
were but four of the adults of the neighborhood 
absent, and all the children and young people were 
present. After a brief presentation of the importance 
of a knowledge of the Scriptures to all the people, 
and that such a knowledge was now gained through 
the Bible school, everyone present voted that they 
start such an organization. The man referred to 
above, the first citizen met, responded heartily, and 
the farmer who plowed with a mule showed equal 
interest. Every person in the community is now a 
member of this school except three, and it is planned 
to secure their attendance. One of that number is a 
bachelor, sixty years of age, who has never attended 
such a gathering. 

During the efforts to secure officers and teachers 
the fact developed that there was no one to lead in 


_ prayer. It seemed to be a well-defined belief that 


the leader should be one who could or would perform 
this important function in a public capacity. 

In this crisis it was proposed that their neighbor, 
the veteran already mentioned as having lost his 
eyesight, become their leader. At one time in the 
life of this old soldier he was an active member of 
the Chureh, but on account of the adverse environ- 
ments he had become lax. 

In response to this request of the people, however, 
he expressed his willingness to serve them but for 
his incapacity on account of his afiiction. His 
daughter, one of the most cultured young women of 
the community, volunteered to aid him in every way 
possible, and the matter was settled by his election 
as superintendent. He remarked after the election 
that as they were not in the habit of praying they 
could begin by repeating the Lord’s Prayer. And 
another responded: “Yes, if we keep up the Bible 
school we will learn other prayers.” The school 
directed the missionary to order all necessary sup- 
plies, and at the conclusion of the service the man 
who plowed with a mule bought a Bible and song 
book, and the man already referred to as being 
opposed to preachers gave an order for a family 
Bible. 

The missionary was so deeply impressed with the 
importance of this school that he decided to return 
the next week and assist. On that occasion every 
member was present except one elderly lady. There 
were also present visitors from another neighborhood. 
The veteran superintendent, aided by his daughter, 
walked to the schoolhouse. His attitude and words 
were encouraging, showing that he had always cher- 
ished an abiding interest in his neighbors. And now, 
at this period in his life, he rejoiced that the way 
was opened for him to render this additional service. 


When the news reached the little village some 
miles away that a Bible school had been organized 
in this community, and that those who were infidels 
were members, a fuller meaning of the mission of 
the American Sunday School Union was impressed 
upon the people. 

Lansdowne, Pa. 


Idealizing a Practical Education® 


BY WOODROW WILSON. 


I do not draw any distinction between practical 
education and the so-called unpractical education. 
It depends on what you are after; and if you are 
making for the goal that you have selected, what you 
are doing is intensely practical. It is just as practical 
to study Greek and Latin as to work at a lathe. It 
is Just as practical to read philosophy as to study 
the anatomy of a steam engine. It depends on what 
you want to do with yourself. 

Many young people i imagine that when they gr adu- 
ate from school they are just beginning life. Are 
you not alive now? Are you not in the world now? 
Are you waiting to begin to think—are you waiting 
to begin to live? Do the choices that you make 
every day in the shop or in the classroom mean 
nothing with regard to your life? There is a very 
fine passage in one of Ruskin’s writings in which 
he says that he has no patience with “the thought- 
lessness of youth.” That is the very time when you 
can’t afford to be thoughtless. As Ruskin says, the 
only time you can afford to be thoughtless is when the 
long day is done and you have come to lay down the 
active affairs of life and to review the course you 
have gone. Then the responsibilities are fulfilled; 
then the day when you may be thoughtless has come. 
But now, at the beginning, you can’t afford to be 
thoughtless, because if you are you will not establish 
any direction or momentum; you won’t know where 
you are bound for or how you are going to get there. 
This is the particular part of your career in which 
you must be alive and thoughtful—determining 
what your course is going to be; and every day you 
affirm or destroy your choice. 

The Value of Skull. 

In America we trust very much to private initiative 
to conduct technical schools. One of the countries 
which is our most formidable rival in the industrial 
world is Germany. The German Government is 
everywhere undertaking to see that Germany is filled 
with expert mechanics. America is not doing that. 
Some thoughtful individuals, blessed with brains as 
well as with the means, are seeing where they can 
invest their money in the energy of America. Some 
ehurehes are seeing that in ‘the central pulses of 
our life is the place to establish the influence of 
those views which direct and steady men’s souls. 
But America, though it is a country devoted to edu- 
cation, is among the last to see that if she is to 


* The substance of this article was embodied in an address 
delivered by Governor Wilson before the faculty and students 
of Highland Park College, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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keep her place in the world competitively she must 
produce great bodies of thoughtful and skilled work- 
men. If you will reason out from this idea as a 
center you will see how a great many public questions 
may have a pivot right here. For example (and 
what I am about to say I do not say with any political 
meaning, but because it 1s sense and fact), we hear 
a great deal about our being unable to compete with 
the pauper labor of Europe. I don’t see how any 
thoughtful man with knowledge ever uttered such 
nonsense as that. I can afford to compete with any 
unskilled labor tf I am skillful. The labor I can’t 
afford to compete with is the labor more skillful 
than mine. Pauper labor is not skilled labor; it 
can’t be, by very definition. It lacks everything 
except mere muscle—mere sluggish intelligence. 


The Purpose of Skill. 


That friendly relationship can only come when 
the men of this country realize what the real interests 
of America are. America is economically and indus- 
trially great because she has skilled hands and 
inventive minds. That is her only basis for suprem- 
acy now, because we have skimmed the surface of 
the earth; we have begun to exhaust some of our 
most obvious resources. We are not young now; we 
can’t be prodigal. That heritage that we got is 
looking as if it might be exhausted. We can’t now 
depend upon the mere largeness and extravagance 
of nature; we have to depend upon our own skill and 
cunning and enterprise. It is that thought that 
ought to qui¢ken the pulses of every man in a school 
like this; that every touch of skill he acquires, every 
intimate knowledge of machinery or of industrial 
processes, is just so many ounces added to the energy 
of America. And if I were a man of means | 
wouldn’t know of anything more exciting to put my 
money into than the energy of the United States. 

But what, after all, are we interested in the energy 
of America for? The thing that strikes me most 
forcibly and gives to my thought a touch of anxiety 
is this: America is full of men of business genius. 
A great deal of genius that ought to have gone into 
statesmanship has gone into what ought to be called 
the statesmanship of enterprise. The great captains 
of our life have been captains of industry, and our 
industry has assumed such a scale, has become such 
a tremendous thing to keep in one mind and direct, 
that it has absolutely absorbed the energies of these 
men. <A great deal of what has gone wrong in 
America has come from the fact that these men 
couldn’t see anything except the enterprises they 
themselves were immediately engaged in. <A witty 
English writer says that if you tie a man’s head to 
a ledger and knock off something from his wages 
every time he stops adding up, you can’t expect hith 
to have intelligent views about the antipodes. That 
has happened to the captains of industry in this coun- 
try. They have so submerged themselves in single 
undertakings that their Neade have gone under a 
they have been unable to see any horizon. They 
have lost the rest of America from their view, and 


they have gone blindly on, like a man steering a ship 
from its bowels instead of from its deck, rushing the . 
great force of his enterprise forward without taking 
any reckoning of whither they were drawing the 
country with their forces or what they were doing 
to the rest of the United States in pushing their own 
enterprises recklessly and separately forward. 
The Purpose of Wealth. 

Business in this country, if it is to be American 
business, must be a patriotic undertaking. America 
is now distinguished for being rich. A great many 
other countries have been rich, and they have gone 
to the eternal bow-wows; have disgraced themselves 
with their riches. It is commonplace to be rich in 
America now. I was addressing a school a couple 
of years ago which was an expensive school, so that 
I knew that only sons of very wealthy men attended 
it. And I told those youngsters that I was sorry 
that they all knew that they were going to inherit 
wealth, and it was not likely that they would exert 
themselves to do anything in particular; and that 
therefore they were foredoomed to obscurity because 
the mere possession of wealth did not give any man 
distinction any more. There are too many million- 
aires in this country. Being a millionaire, if you 
want to be distinguished, you must do something with 
your money that has nothing to do with yourself. 
The only way you will ever become distinct as a 
rich man in America is by showing that you have 
vision and sense enough to spend your money on 
something bigger than yourself and your own enter- 
prises and interests. And until that thought strikes 
home, America will be in danger of losing her place 
among the nations; for she was born not in order to 
be rich, but she became rich in order to endow the. 
freedom of mankind. Her wealth is meant as a 
means of sustaining great institutions. Her power 
is meant as a means of convincing the world that 
the only equity lies in keeping the doors of oppor- 
tunity wide open, the key lost and thrown away, so 
that all mankind, however obscure their origin— 
wherever they come from or of whatever race they 
may be—are free to enter in. 

Lift your eyes to some horizon and see that you 
are not caught in a mere material world, see that 
the individual may die and will die contemptible, 
unless he has connected himself with some great 
ideal that is immortal; see that he can lift himself 
to immortality, so far as the fortunes of this world 
are concerned, only if he is broadened like the orbit 
of some star that swings off into the firmament. 


“To Serve the Freedom of Mankind.” 


This world is a spiritual undertaking; it is not a 
material undertaking. I don’t know whether you ever 
read Dante’s ‘‘Inferno.”’ Dante does not hesitate to 
represent men as already in hell who were alive 
when he was writing. You don’t have to wait to 
die; if you are intent upon going to hell you will go 
before you die. Just as soon as a man gets his soul 
sodden and saturated with selfishness, and steers with 
a sort of devilish cunning that looks out only for 
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himself, then all his fair dreams are gone; then he 
has already plunged into the infernal regions; then 
he is already enjoying the society of the devil. These 
are plain words, but true. And, by the same token, 


‘you can have your own heaven while you are alive, 


if you would like one. You can lift the whole course 
of your being and go up the slopes that ascend to 
the heavenly places, where men look out and are blest 
because they unselfishly love their fellow-beings 
because they want to serve and because they forget 
themselves in their desire to be of service to others. 
No man serves America by mere skill, but by a sort 
of consecrated skill, as if to say, “I was not born a 
private person, but a partner in the great American 
undertaking to serve the freedom of mankind.” 

The delightful part about the twentieth century is 
that its spiritual horizons are broadening. We were 
very far sunk in mere material undertakings in the 
nineteenth century, but toward the end we woke up; 
we began to review our course; we began to see that 


it had not been a sufficiently handsome century for 


America. And as the new century dawned we began 
to turn our faces more and more to the rising sun. 
And so America is still bent upon the mission of the 
morning, and everything shall be fresh and new, and 
every day renewed, in order that men may never 
cease to hope, and may always walk upon the ways 
of achievement. 


Kansas: Yearly Meeting 


Kansas Yearly Meeting assembled for its forty- 
first session at Lawrence, Kansas, the 9th inst. Dele- 
gates were present from the four States represented 
in the yearly meeting—Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma 
and Texas. A larger number than usual of minis- 
ters and missionaries from other yearly meetings 
were present. Nearly every yearly meeting in the 
world was represented by one or more ministers. 
Isaac Sharp and Mary Humphrey, of London, were 
present, and Edwin Squire, of Dublin. Mission- 
aries welcomed home from the foreign field were: 
R. Esther Smith, from Central America; Sylvester 
Jones, from Cuba, and Arthur and Edna Hill 
Chilson, from Africa. All of these are on furlough. 

The report of the evangelistic and pastoral com- 
mittee showed that there has been considerable zeal 
manifest in those lines during the past year, although 
the severity of the winter and other causes seemed 
to interfere some with the work. JL. Clarkson 
Hinshaw was continued as general superintendent of 
the work for the coming year. 

The committee on Bible schools presented a report 
that was quite deficient on account of a more than 


ordinary number of schools having failed to make 
Yet a careful examination of the general | 


report. 
report, and the testimony of those present at the 
meeting, showed that the Bible schools have made a 
healthy advance. The meeting was addressed by 
Solomon Woodard, of Western Yearly Meeting. 
‘Andrew F, Mitchell, of California, gave the ad- 


dress at the meeting on temperance. 
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_ The educational report was very encouraging. 
Some of the academies are in excellent condition. 
Friends University has a much larger enrollment 
than at the same time last year. 

Probably the high water mark of the yearly meet- 
ing was reached in the meeting devoted to foreign 
missions. Several persons were heard to say that 
they had never attended a better missionary meeting. 
Kach of the missionaries present told of the work 
in their respective fields. Also, Rengo Kumatsu, a 
Japanese student of Friends University, gave a most 
striking account of his own conversion from Hindu- 
ism to Christianity through the story of the Cross. 

The history of the Douglas, Alaska, Mission was 
given briefly by the chairman of the committee, with 
an account of its final transfer to the Presbyterian 
Board. <A brief memorial service for Martha Tracy 
Hadley, who died in Douglas, Alaska, in Second 
month last, was held. As a tribute to her memory 
the entire congregation stood in silence for several 
moments. 

A service of consecration for Roxy Reeve, Friends 
University, 1912, was most impressive. She was 
just starting for the African field. Arthur Chilson 
voiced the feeling of the whole company in asking 
divine blessing upon her work. 

The Christian Endeavor Union was addressed by 
Edna Hill Chilson. <A large subscription was taken 
for the work of the union during the coming year. 
The Yearly meeting Endeavorers contribute to the 
support of Edna Gilson in Africa and Henry Cox 
in Cuba. William Prebbenow will be the Christian 
Endeavor field worker for the coming year. 


Yearly Meeting Notes. 

The report of the statistical secretary showed a 
net gain of 137 members during the past year. The 
largest number of accessions was by request, and the 
greatest loss from discontinuance. 

After the closing session, Second-day noon, the 
14th, a party of about fifty members set out for the 
Five-Years Meeting together. 

The funds from the sale of the Alaska mission 
property, $1,975, was given to the African building 
fund of the ‘American Board. 

The yearly meeting offered to make an agreement 
with Lawrence meeting not to sell the yearly meeting- 
house if Lawrence monthly meeting would occupy it 
as a place of worship and maintain the building in 
good repair. 

James M. Davis, who has been president of the 
board of directors of Friends University since its 
beginning, presented his resignation. Calvin C. 
Kessinger was elected to that office. A. J. 


True, we can never be at peace until we have per- 
formed the highest duty of all—till we have arisen, 
and gone to our Father; but the performance of 
smaller duties, yes, even of the smallest, will act 
more as healthful anodynes than the greatest joys 


that can come to us from any other quarter.—George 
MacDonald. 
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Some Vielus on Present Day Copics 


What is the Quaker Message 


BY JOHN HENRY DOUGLAS. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

Lastly, my individual concern for my people is 
that we may know individually and in our meetings 
more of the power and presence of the Holy Spirit; 
that we might measure up to apostolic experience and 
practice ; that we might measure up to the experience 
and work of the early Quakers; that we might meas- 
ure up to the spirit and practice and efficiency of the 
church as many of us have known it and seen it dur- 
ing the past fifty years. I believe this yearly meeting 
is wonderfully kept on the Rock, in doctrine and 
experience, and a good measure of power through the 
Holy Spirit in our work. I greatly rejoice to know 
that the ministry is so nearly sound and united, so 
that we walk by the same rule and mind the same 
things. 

I dare not close without a very kind warning as 
to our future. We have become co-operative and 
very tolerant toward other denominations, and in 
moral and religious movements. Great care and 
watchfulness is needed that we do not in any way 
compromise the truth, that in no way we yield doc- 
trinal points, or points in spiritual experience. Our 
message cannot be lowered to suit conditions or en- 
vironments. It is God’s message, and must not be 
weakened by the unsanctified reasoning of man. The 
intent of our message is to cut to the heart of the 
unsaved and, under the power of the Spirit, through 
the Word, bring deep conviction, so that there may 
be a crying out: What must I do to be saved? To 
this definite end let us preach and let us look for 
fruit oftener than we do—not only in our preaching, 
but in our lives and relation to the unsaved, seek 
their salvation. To this end let us all pray much. 
Let the evangelical and evangelistic spirit be in the 
lead and uppermost in all our work as Christian 
workers. J am grieved to know that in some quarters 
there is a letting down the message and making it 
court science and philosophy instead of expecting 
everything to bend to the message of God’s Word. 
Let the environment conform to the Gospel. Let 
not the clear light of righteousness and godliness in 
any way be clouded. Let us press repentance, regen- 
eration, clear conversion and immediate connection, 
both as to time and the need of the convert; press 
holiness with the baptism with the Holy Spirit, that 
we may present every man perfect in Christ, that, as 
T have before quoted from William Penn, “the bent 
and stress of our ministry may be conversion to God, 
regeneration and holiness.” 

As to moral conduct or ethical life, I need not 
speak much. All know that a holy life must follow 
a holy heart. The Quaker message includes every- 
thine in this life, as well as eternal life in the world 
to come. Our message is one of peace, opposed to 
all war and against all oaths. Our message is one 
of temperance in all things; a message of freedom, 


not only for the soul, but for the bodies of men; a 
message of freedom trom the vain amusements of this 
world; a freedom from the many hurtful orders, 
clubs and associations which abound in our land; 
a message including the right education of our youth 
under strict religious and spiritual influences; a 
message to all our families, encouraging family wor- 
ship every day, including prayer and thanksgiving; 
a message of tender sympathy to the afflicted, the sick 
and the dying; a message of helpfulness for the poor 
among us; a message of fellowship in the Spirit, 
enjoyed here and to continue forever in Heaven; a 
message recognizing civil government as God’s ordi- 
nance for the punishment of evildoers and the praise 
of them that do well; that we may adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour in all things; that we should live 
soberly and righteously and Godly in this present 
world, looking for the blessed hope and appearing 
of the glory of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who gave Himself for us that He might re- 
deem us from all iniquity and purify unto Himself a 
people for His own possession, zealous of good works. 

Now unto Him that loved us and washed us from 
our sins in His own precious blood, and hath made 
us kings and priests unto God and His Father, to 
Him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 

The answer, then, to the question at the head of 
this paper is: Conversion to God, and regeneration 
and holiness. 


Ask the laborer in the field, at the forge or in the 
mine; ask the patient, delicate-fingered artisan, or 
the strong-armed, fiery-hearted worker in bronze and 
in marble and with the colors of light; and none of 
these who are true workmen will ever tell you that 
they have found the law of Heaven an unkind one— 
that in the sweat of their face they should eat bread 
till they return to the ground—nor that they ever 
found it an unrewarded obedience if indeed it was 
rendered faithfully to the command: ‘‘Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.”—John 
Ruskin. 


Christ is the goal of life. He was, is always, what 
we as true Christians are becoming. His Spirit ap- 
pears to all men, is in all men, even in the inception 
of conviction for righteousness and of the conscious- 
ness of “moral quality.” Yet He is there without 
choice or conscious bidding. He is in us, but not of 
us. We must choose, we must embrace before He is 
our Saviour; before we are His sons we must be 
born from above. 


What God gives, that accept; and, again, what He 


prevents, that accept also as good. What we are able 


to do, that we ought to do; what we cannot do, we 
must leave undone. The stone that thou art not able 
to lift, thou must leave lying.—Martin Luther. 


Many, indeed, think of being happy with God in 
Heaven, but the being happy with God on earth never 
enters their thoughts.—John Wesley. ; 
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Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


David J. Coppock and wife, after a sojourn of about two 
years at Rich Square, N. C., where they served the local 
meeting, have returned to Indiana and their address now is 
Lynn, Ind. 


* * * 


Martha J. Woody, who has been in the States on furlough 
for some months past, has returned to her work in Cuba. 
She had several appointed meetings on her way, one at Key 
West, at which 40 were present. 


x * x 


The missionary societies in the Friends meeting at Fowler, 
Kansas, rendered a good program the evening of the 6th. 
The assembly room at the academy was filled. Everyone 
enjoyed the services, and a small collection of $3.39 was taken. 


*x* * Xx 


Clayton Brown, of Greenleaf, Idaho, will be ninety years old 
the 13th of next month. He is a native of western Ohio and 
was born in a wilderness of woods in a log cabin. He invites 
his friends to send him their birthday autographs. For over 
sixty years he has been a subscriber to THe AMERICAN FRIEND 
and its predecessors. While he finds it difficult to earn money, 
he has just sent a remittance for another year’s subscription. 


ae Pe 


Ferrisburg Quarterly Meeting was held at Monkton Ridge, 
Vt., the 12th and 13th inst. 

Albert G. Shephard, of Glens Falls, N. Y., was in attendance 
for the first time. He was favored in the ministry. Com- 
mittees were appointed on the various lines of Christian work. 
Refreshments were served between services both Seventh 
and First-day. The “Willing Workers” had repaired the 
house with paint, carpets and paper to the extent of more 
than $100, and Alfred B. Miles presented the church with 
a beautiful pulpit desk of his own manufacture. 


* K 


Last year the teachers and officers of the Westtown Board- 
ing School, Westtown, Pa., held a series of parlor meetings, 
in which they discussed topics of religious and general in- 
terest. These have been resumed again this autumn; the 
plan includes fortnightly visits from Alfred C. Garrett, who 


gives a suggestive talk on topics connected with our Bible. 


Class work, the alternate weeks, when he is not at the school, 
the lesson of the previous week is reviewed and some of the 
topics suggested at the previous meeting and referred to indi- 
viduals, are discussed. The average attendance at the meet- 
ings last year and this has been about thirty. | 


k * Ok 


From the current number of The Earlhamite we learn that 
“During the summer Earlham spent about $5,000 for improve- 
ments. New nurseries for both men and women have been 
built on the fourth floor of Earlham Hall, and the rooms 
formerly occupied for this purpose have been converted into 
rooms for the students. An automatic elevator has been 
installed in the women’s dormitory at a cost of $2,500. The 
Domestic Science Laboratory has been transferred from Earl- 
ham Hall to the basement of Parry Hall. The new apartments 
are larger and much better adapted to the work in every way. 
One of the most important improvements was the installation 
of automatic underfeed stokers for the engine room. It is 
estimated that this will allow an immense saving of fuel. 


The Friends of Des Moines, after worshiping thirty years 
in their old meeting-house, are building a new one. As the 
years passed, the church and Bible school increased, until they 
had need of a larger and more commodious building. The 
congregation sold the old church building at 827 East Grand 
Ave. to the Bethany English Lutheran Church, and bought 
lots cn East Thirteenth and Lyon Sts., on which they are 
erecting the new church. It will be modern and substantial. 

Hannah Hollingworth, clerk of the Friends meeting organ- 
ized thirty years ago, had the honor of turning the first spade- 
ful of sod on the site of the new building. Many others took 


NEW MEETING-HOUSE AT DES MOINES. 


part in the services on this occasion. It was a very impressive 
time, especially with those who could remember when te 
old meeting-house was built. 

The building will soon be ready for the laying of the corner 
stone. 

The Friends are holding services, at present, in the neigh- 
borhood house on East Thirteenth Street. Although the sur- 
roundings are inconvenient, the meeting and Bible school are 
very helpful and uplifting. 

The pastor, W. Jasper Hadley, and our Bible school super- 
intendent, Oliver Comfort, are doing good and lasting work 
for the church. 

* * Ox 

A clipping from The Boston Transcript says: 

“There are approximately 120,000 Quakers in the United 
States at the present time, but they have in foreign stations 
128 missionaries, or more than one for each thousand mem- 
bers. Their labors extend to Mexico, Cuba, Jamaica, India, 
China, Japan, British East Africa and Syria. Having less 
taste for war and politics than some other religious societies, 
they have given special attention to education, The first 
school in the world for girls was established by Friends in 
England. After the Revolution had accomplished its purpose 
New York Friends established a school there, said to have 
been the first public school in that city, while in Philadelphia 
it was the early and constant policy of the Society to make 
the school-house the companion of the meeting-house. Near 
Philadelphia are Haverford College for men and Bryn Mawr 
for women, and their institutions of higher learning are scat- 
tered all over the middle and even the farther West. 

“We associate Quaker strength with Pennsylvania and with 
Philadelphia in particular. Is it not the Quaker City, and 
are not even its professional baseball players “Quakers?” But 
Indiana is not only the center of population for the country; 
it is also the center of the numerical strength of the Society 
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of Friends. No less than six States exceed Pennsylvania in 
the number of Quakers, while Indiana has about ten times its 
number. It is perhaps hardly to be wondered at that the 
Quakers should have done some trekking and should have 
found the newer sections of the country more satisfying to 
their somewhat primitive tastes than those they left behind. 
During the last 200 years they have exerted a wholesome 
influence upon the life and thought of the country and, as in 
the case of Abou Ben Adhem, may their tribe increase. He 
would have fitted very well into the Society.” 


* Ok Ok 


Isaac Sharp writes as follows in The Friend (London) 
concerning his recent visit to Pickering College: 

“Two days ago my kind friends, Elias Rogers and his wife 
motored me out to Pickering College, Newmarket, Ontario, 
some twenty-seven miles from Toronto. It will be a satisfac- 
tion to Friends who assisted in the rebuilding of the College, 
after the destruction by fire of the old house at Pickering, to 
know what a commodious and substantial building has been 
erected, and how the help of English Friends is 
appreciated. 

“Situated on an eminence, the present College “occupies a 
commanding position, surrounded by a circle of hills. The 
building is lofty and extends on either side of the central 
portion, the wings being occupied by boy and girl students. 
There is no window which does not afford a view stretching 
over the college grounds to the distant horizon. The cordial 
welcome of Dr. and Mrs. Firth added to the pleasure of a 
visit. The college session opened only last week, so that the 
complement of students is not yet made up, Canadian students 
not being more punctual in attendance than English ones. 

“An inspection of class-rooms, bedrooms, art room, labora- 
tory, and other departments, afforded evidence of the care 
which has been expended in constructing an up-to-date school- 
house. The staff of teachers, with the boys, girls, and visitors, 
met for their evening meal in one large dining-hall. Later in 
the evening, they gathered in the assembly hall and gave a 
patient and attentive hearing to a lecture on Devonshire House 
and its associations, the title Devonshire House being a con- 
venient peg on which to hang any Quaker history upon which 
the lecturer wished to speak. The students or pupils range in 
age from boys and girls of about 12 to 17 or 18. Some of 
them are not Friends, but many of them have some family 
connection with Friends. Upon the staff is Arthur Dorland, 
a son of the late John T. Dorland. 

“Dr. and Mrs. Firth (née Rogers), in their sympathetic 
interest as well as their intellectual equipment, are manifestly 
well fitted for the responsible position which they occupy. 
Unfortunately the doctor met with a motor accident a few 
weeks ago, full recovery from the effects of which will be 
a work of time. 

“My host and hostess motored me back to Toronto yester- 
day. Today, at the meeting-house, the attendance at the 
Adult School at 9 A. M. numbered about thirty men. The 
lesson was taken from the ‘Scheme of Bible Study’ 1912, and 
copies of One and All were in evidence. ‘The School is unde- 
nominational, but there are Bible-classes also for those directly 
connected with the meeting. ‘The meeting-house is a new one, 
substantially built, well arranged and furnished, its bright 
carpet giving it a very different appearance from an English 
meeting-house. Many Friends assembled in it last evening 
for a lecture on Devonshire House, ete. 

“Pickering College and all the interest connected with 
Toronto meeting, owe much to the fostering care of Elias, 
Joseph, and Albert Rogers. These lines are penned from the 
hospitable home of Joseph Rogers, from whom and from 
others we have received the greatest kindness.” 


much 


Correspondence 
‘To THE Eprtor oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


To my mind the most hopeful feature about our church 
is the apparent willingness to listen to what brethren may 
wish.to say for the betterment of our condition. ‘There is 
little doubt that candid, thoughtful discussion, with an earnest 
desire to learn, may often help in adjusting differences. 

Others have said many things much better than J can 
say them concerning our needs, yet as a loyal servant of our 
Master, I wish to give a few thoughts. 

I believe that no service, activity, or work ’can stand for 
or take the place of sound. doctrine or right thinking. For 
if we do not have right views on fundamental doctrines, we 
have no good foundation on which to stand for effectual 
work. 

I cannot take time or space to discuss our present state 
as a church, but I will ask three questions: 

1. Do we become religious by an intellectual process, or in 
some other way? 

2. Does the present pastoral care of the church tend to 
develop the membership as a whole, or a few as leaders? 

3. Have we not, in many places, placed the eldership much 
too low, and crowded them out of their part in the building 
up and: government of the church? . 

T. Hote 

Tobias, Nebraska. 


Born 
McCiean.—To Clarence G. and Bertrell McClean, Holguin, 
Cuba, Ninth month 27, 1912, a daughter, Helen Mary. 


Marrivd 


CosANnp-CARTER.—At the home of the bride’s parents, near 
Russiaville, Ind., Tenth month 9, 1912, Lyman G. Cosand, of 
Wichita, Kansas, and Nora Carter. They are soon to begin 
pastoral work at Barclay, Kansas. 


Newsy-BrapweELL. At.the home of the bride’s paren near 
Mulhall, Okla., Fifth month 24, 1912, J. Carl Newby, formerly 
of Spiceland, Ind., and Olive B. Bradwell. 


Pyxer-Papcert.—At New London, Ind., Tenth month 12, 
1912, Clarence Pyke and Nellie Padgett. Both are members 
of New London Meeting. 


Bien 

Binrorp.—At Thornton, Ind., Tenth month 5, 1912, Martha 
J. Binford, in her seventy-ninth year. The deceased was a 
daughter of David and Elizabeth Huddleston and wife of 
Aquila H. Binford. They began married life fifty-six years 
ago, and, with the exception of six years’ residence in Kansas, 
they have lived on the old Binford homestead ever since. 

Martha J. Binford was a life-long member of Friends and 
an earnest worker in the church. Interment took “piace in 
Sugar Plain Cemetery. 


Carter.—At the home of a niece in Wichita, Kansas, Eighth 
month 19, 1912, Newlin Carter, of Plainfield, Indiana, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age. He was a life-long member 
of the Society of Friends. 


McConanwa.—At her home, near Centerville, Ind., Ninth 
month 13, 1912, Carrie H., wife of Lawrence J. McConaha 
and daughter of Albert and Amelia Townsend, aged twenty- 
seven years. She left an infant daughter, Marjorie. Her 
many friends have the comforting assurance that she died 
victorious in Christ. 
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Neius in Brief 


The fact worth remembering in con- 
a - nection with tuberculosis day, the 27th 
inst., is that $15,000,000 a year is spent 
for quack “cures” for this dread disease. 
* * * 


s War has been declared in the Balkans 
, between Turkey on the one hand and 
Greece, Montenegro, Bulgaria and Ser- 
; via on the other. 
have lost a number of her strong fron- 

tier posts. 

* ok O* 

As a result of a serious injury re- 
f ceived in an automobile accident, Ninth 
» month 25th, William Marconi has had 
to submit to the removal of his right 


eye. The operation is thought to be 
{ successful and that the sight of the left 
eye will not be impaired. 


ee 


~The President’s order putting under 
the rules of the classified service the 
35,000 = fourth-class postmasterships 
which remained outside is of great im- 
eg : portance and in keeping with his whole 
, policy in regard to the civil service. So 
far as numbers are concerned, the Fed- 
eral offices are, by this act, brought 
almost completely under the operation 
¥ of the merit system. 
xo x 
A new insurrection has started in 
Mexico led by Felix Diaz, a nephew of 
ex-President Porfirio Diaz. The rebels 
are reported to be in control of Vera 
Cruz, the most important seaport of 
the country. Disaffection at other 
points has also become manifest. With 
Orozco still active in the north, the sit- 
uation for the Madero government is 
growing serious, and the Chamber of 
Deputies has asked for the resignation 
of the Cabinet. 
> * *K 
An attempt was made to assassinate 
ex-President Theodore Roosevelt in 
Milwaukee a week ago _ Second-day 
evening. He was leaving his hotel to 
make a speech in the Auditorium and 
had just entered his automobile when a 
man by the name of John Schrank, of 
New York City, stepped forward and 
fired with a pistol, The force of the 
bullet was somewhat checked by pass- 
ing through a packet of manuscript in 
the ex-President’s pocket. It entered 
the flesh and fractured one rib, but did 
not penetrate the chest cavity. Ex- 
President Roosevelt refused to go to 
the hospital for an examination until 
after he had made his speech. He was 
taken to Chicago for treatment and has 
improved steadily. His assailant is evi- 
dently an insane man who believes that 
the ghost of McKinley ordered him to 
assassinate ex-President Roosevelt. He 
was born in Batavia thirty-six years ago 
and came to America when nine years 
of age. During part of his residence in 
this country he has been in the saloon 
business. 
; * * x 
Independence Day was celebrated for 
the first time in China on Tenth month 
1oth. The day marked the anniversary 
of the outbreak of the revolution. Pres- 
ident Yuan Shih Kai reviewed the 
troops at Peking and also sent a greet- 
ing to Chinese in America, thanking 
them+for money contributions. The 
_ president stated that the government 


. L* 


- 
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Turkey is reported to. 


_nambuco 


leges. 
surrender these readers when they have 


has set before itself the goal of univer- 
sal education; and he urged the emi- 
grants to acquire knowledge as well as 
wealth, so as to benefit their native land. 

In Canton 10,000 soldiers and school 
children saluted the year-old flag of the 
republic, and there was a naval review 
of nineteen ships. Women and girls 
were given a public reception under the 
auspices of the Government Bureau of 
Education—a new treatment for women 
in China. 

x + x 

The equal opportunity for women in 
teaching and research for which Presi- 
dent M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn Mawr, 
spoke eloquently in her address at the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Mount Holyoke College, is al- 
most achieved. In this countr~ at least, 
women nearly monopolize elementary 


teaching, and are no longer shut out | 


from the great prizes in the profession; 
in college and university work they are 
still in a minority, but it is a strong 
minority. As for research, the gate is 
wide open, and any woman is free to 
rival Mme. Curie if she has the niind to. 
It is safe to suppose that hereafter the 
achievements of women will be more 
in proportion to their capacity, though 
inclination has much to do with it. it 
is doubtful if they will ever concentrate 
so intensely as men, or make such sac- 
rifices for knowledge, yet their capacity 
for sacrifices and concentration is not 
inferior. 
xe x 

One of the most ambitious projects 
since the Rhodes plan for a Cape to 
Cairo railway is the scheme now being 
worked out in Europe for a_ six-day 
route from Paris to Brazil. The plan 
originated in Spain, but has been spe- 
cially promoted in Switzerland as a 
neutral country. The plan is simple 
enough. From Paris the line would run 
straight across France and Spain to 
Gibraltar, and from there a _ railroad 
would be built down the African coast 
to Cape Verde, where a fast steamship 
line would make the crossing to Per- 
in about three days. ‘This 
project, of course, would be enormously 
expensive, but if it should prove feasible 
its trade significance would be great. It 
is hard to think of South America as 
nearer to Europe than to us, yet at pres- 
ent the trip from New York to Pernam- 
buco is fourteen days. France aiready 
has a strong hold on Brazilian trade; 
such a quick service for passengers and 
express would make it stili more diffi- 
cult for the United States to compete 
with Europe. 


Notice. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION FOR IQI3. 

The Youth's Companion appeals to 
every interest of family life, from house- 
keeping to athletics. It begins with 
stories of youthful vim and vigor, with 
articles which disclose the secrets of 
successful play in the great games, with 
charming tales of life at the girls’ col- 
But The Companion does not 


entered the more serious paths of life. 
Mothers will welcome the page for lit- 
tle children and the weekly doctor’s 


tant news of the day as it-is, and not as 
it is rumored to be. The entire house- 
hold will appreciate the sketches which 
touch gently on common foibles or cari- 
cature eccentricity. In short, for less 
than four cents a week The Companion 
brings into the home clean entertain- 
ment, pure inspiration, fine ideals, in- 
crease of knowledge. 

Names rarely seen in tables of con- 
tents will be found in The Companion’s 
announcement for 1913, which will be 
sent upon request—with samples of the 
paper, to those not familiar with it. 

Every new subscriber for 1913 will re- 
ceive free all the issues for the remain- 
ing weeks of 1912; also, free, The Com- 
panion Window Transparency and Cal- 
endar for 1913, in rich, translucent col- 
ors—the most beautiful of all Compan- 
ion souvenirs. ; 

Tur Youtu’s CoMPANION, 


144 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Pearly Meetings in 1412 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 15th. Allen 
C. Thomas, Clerk, Haverford, Pa. 


A DOCTOR’S TRIALS. 


HE SOMETIMES GETS SICK LIKE OTHER 
PEOPLE. 


Even doing good to people is hard 
work if you have too much of it to do. 
An overworked Ohio doctor tells his 
experience: ; 

“About three years ago as the result of 
doing two men’s work, attending a large 
practice and looking after the details of 
another business, my health broke down 
completely, and I was little better than a 
physical wreck. 

“T suffered from indigestion and con- 
stipation, loss of weight and appetite, 
bloating and pain after meals, loss of 
memory and lack of nerve force for con- 
tinued mental application. 

“T became irritable, easily angered and 
despondent without cause. The heart's 
action became irregular and weak, with 
frequent attacks of palpitation during 
the first hour or two after retiring. 

“Some Grape-Nuts and cut bananas 
came for my lunch one day and pleased 
me particularly with the result. I 
got more satisfaction from it than from 
anything I had eaten for months, and on 
further investigation and use, adopted 
Grape-Nuts for my morning and evening 
meals, served usually with cream and a 
sprinkle of salt or sugar. 

“My improvement was rapid and 
permanent, in weight as well as in phys- 
ical and mental endurance. In a word, 
I am filled with the joy of living again, 
and continue the daily use of Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast and often for the 
evening meal. 

“The little pamphlet, “The Road to 
Wellville,” found in pkgs., is invariably 
saved and handed to some needy patient 
along with the indicated remedy.” 

“There’s a reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


article. Fathers will find the impor- | interest. 
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Friends Sabbath School 
LITERATURE 


HE FRIENDS Sabbath School Lit- 
erature consists of six different 
publications. Each of these pub- 

lications supplies a specific demand 
and hence has a mission of its own. 
They were created in answer to a 
special need. They are most admir- 
ably adapted to our Sabbath School 
work, and should be taken by all our 
schools. 


THE TEACHER’S QUARTERLY. 


First comes the Teacher’s Quarterly, em- 
bracing the Sabbath School Lessons for 
one quarter, together with a special edi- 
torial department filled with just such 
instructions as may be most needed. It 
should be taken by many of the older 
scholars. It costs only 30 cents per year, 
and in clubs for Sabbath Schools, 744 cents 
per quarter. When forty to one hundred 
copies are taken, the price is 614 cents per 
copy. When over one hundred copies are 
taken, the price is 6 cents per copy. 


THE ADVANCED QUARTERLY. 


This contains a full quarter of Sabbath 
School lessons, thirteen in number, thought- 
fully prepared giving two pages to each les- 
son, bringing out the vital parts thereof. 
It costs much time and labor to prepare 
it, and is designed for our young people. 
It is equal to any publication of its kind 
by other denominational publishing houses. 
The price is 20 cents per year, or in clubs 
to Sabbath Schools, 334 cents per quarter. 


THE INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY. 


This publication contains the same lessons 
as the Advanced Quarterly, just above 
described, but the preparation is more 
simplified so as to bring the lessons down to 
the more easy comprehension of younger 
scholars, and should be in the hands of 
scholars from nine to fourteen years of 
age, or those attending the fourth to 
eighth grades in the public schools. The 
price is 15 cents per year, 3 cents per 
quarter. 


FRIENDS LESSON SHEET. 


This sheet contains the same matter as 
the Advanced Quarterly, and is published 
for the use of visitors and irregular scholars, 
and should be given after the Quarterlies 
have been exhausted, lest or mislaid. Noth- 
ing else could well take its place. Each 
school should take a few of them for use 
as mentioned above. Price, 10 cents a year, 
or 21% cents per quarter. 


THE CHILD’S LESSON LEAF. 


This little four-page paper consists of 
the Sabbath School lessons told in a simple 
way and easy to understand, and questions 
and answers on the lessons. It also contains 
pictures and easy reading for the mother 
to entertain the little ones. It is designed 
for the Primary and Infant departments. 
The price is 20 cents per year or 5 cents 
per quarter. 


THE YOUTH’S FRIEND. 


This paper consists of eight pages weekly 
and is free from all objectionable reading 
and well illustrated. It is just suited to the 
great army of boys and girls of all classes, 
The circulation of this paper is too small. 
Every school should take enough copies to 
place one in every home where there are 
children or young people, for it will be 
appreciated. Price only 50 cents per year. 
To Sabbath Schools in clubs sent to one 
address, only 40 cents per year. 


Samples of all periodicals will be sent 
free of charge. 


Address 


P. W. RAIDABAUGH 
PLAINFIELD, IND. 


THE VICTORIOUS CHURCH 


Being Notes, etc., on the 
Revelation, Chap. I to VII 


Price, 12 Cents 
Its Needs and 


TRUE WORSHIP, Possibilities 
Price, 18 Cents 


“This little book of 180 pages sets forth the 
spiritual conception of worship, re-birth, 
baptism, second coming, communion, ministry 
and other themes. The work will be welcomed 
by many as aconcise statement of these fun- 
damental truths as generally held by Friends.”’ 
—The American Friend. 


Sold by author in aid of Mission Work. 


Address, 
H. R. WANSEY 
NIKKO, JAPAN 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


Mission House - - 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
perannum. Agent: 


HERMAN NEWMAN, 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 


MILLINERY {pecially solicited 
M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are usually satisfactory. 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


COMMERCIAL 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting investors 5 per cent, to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without charge for our services to investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


ON (CWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE Sales? 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers far 
forty years. We collect and remit interest wherever 


investors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH AnD JONES. 


FALLS, IOWA. 


IOWA 


William S, 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING AND 
S MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
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Dearning 


Oft shall flesh imperil and outweary 
Soul that would stay it in the straiter scope, 
Oft shall the chill day and the even dreary 
Force on my heart the frenzy of a hope. 


Lo as some ship, outworu and overladen, 

Strains for the harbour where her sails are furled ;— 
Lo as some innocent and eager maiden 

Leans o’er the wistful limit of the world, 


Dreams of the glow and glory of the distance, 
Wonderful wooing and the grace of tears, 

Dreams with what eyes and what a sweet insistance 
Lovers are waiting in the hidden years ;— 


Lo as some venturer, from his stars receiving 
Promise and presage of sublime emprise, 

Wears evermore the seal of his believing 
Deep in the dark of solitary eyes, 


Yea to the end, in palace or in prison, 
Fashions his fancies of the realm to be, 

Fallen from the height or from the deeps arisen, 
Ringed with the rocks and sundered of the sea. 


pie he etacha cheetah toca hetccst ste toch tts 


So even I, and with a pang more thrilling, 
So even I, and with a hope more sweet, 

Yearn for the sign, O Christ! of Thy fulfilling, 
Faint for the flaming of Thine advent feet. 


—Frederic W. H. Myers, in “Saint Paul.” 
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Dhe International Bible School Lesson 


Se 


FOURTH QUARTER, LESSON VI. ELEVENTH MONTH I0, 1912. 
WORLD’S TEMPERANCE LESSON. 
Hosea 7. 


Goupem Trxt.—Woe unto them that rise up early in the 
morning, that they may follow strong drink; that tarry late 
into the night, till wine inflame them. Isa. s: ie 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 

Second-day, Eleventh month 4th. Wickedness of the ’ 
wicked. Hosea 7. 

Third-day. Control of appetite. Dan. I: 

Fourth-day. Control of speech. Eph. 5: 

Fifth-day. Control of pleasures. I Pet. 4:1 

Sixth-day. Uncontrolled ambition, I peek 21: 1-11, 

Seventh-day. Control of conduct. Rom. 14: 13-2; 

First-day. Abstinence for sake of others. I Cor. 8: 1-1 


if 
I- 


Time—Unceertain; probably Hosea | yy drinking bouts. “He stretched out 
prophesied between 743-736 B. C. his hand.” Probably means, he entered 


into some evil agreement with lawless 
— was a ; 5 : oe 
yk Nay Ayr east Pah Kinodecn | men while under the influence of drink. 


| Compare Prov. 20: 1. 

Hosea is one of the greatest of the 6. The meaning is not clear, but it 
prophets and follows Amos. probably refers to some conspiracy on 

Owing to the fact that the prophets | foot. 
are not arranged chronologically in the 7. A picture of what took place as 
Bible much regarding them is not per- | a result of all this wickedness. “King 
ceived. ‘Thus Hosea was one of the | after king falls a victim to the violent 
earlier prophets and his influence and | passions he has fostered in his subjects. 
his teachings were most important. His | Four murders of kings took place in 
immediate predecessor, Amos, dwells on | forty years. Yet no one calls to Jehovah 
justice. God to him is the just judge | to help.” 
who requires justice—one who inspires 8,9. “Ephraim.” Ephraim was the 
fear. Hosea, on the other hand, first | most important tribe in the Northern 
of all the prophets, dwells on love. He | Kingdom, and so is often taken for the 
tells us “God is love.” He is not less | whole kingdom. ‘The Israelites of the 
severe than Amos in his denuciations of | Northern Kingdom did not keep them- 
evil, but he dwells upon the love of God | selves aloof from Gentiles as those of 
and his desire that sinners should repent | the Southern Kingdom did. “A cake 
and live. See those touching passages, | not turned.” Burnt or baked on one 
Chap. 6: 1-6; 11: 1-9. Again, it is not | side but not on the other. Unfinished, 
outward acts but inward change of heart | incomplete, half ruined by sin or calam- 
that Jehovah wishes. Chap. 6: 6. ity. Neither one thing nor the other. 

The period is one of anarchy, and is | Compare Isa. 47: 14. The strangers 
described in II Kings 14: 23-17: 23; | might be Hazael and Benhadad. II 
II Chron. 26: 1-29: 3. During the reign | Kings 8: 12; 10: 32, 33. “Gray hairs.” 
of Jeroboam of Israel, and Uzziah ‘of Old age has stolen on the kingdom and 
Judah, times had been very prosperous | it has not been perceived. 


and much wealth had been accumulated 10. A repetition of 5: 5. There was 
with the result of a great increase in | stiil no repentance. 
luxury, corruption, and all kinds of vice. 11. “A silly dove.” A dove which 


Moral law was set at defiance, and soci- | flies hither and thither and never sees 
ety in general was in confusion. Re- | the snare. It flies from the bird of prey 
ligion was at a low ebb, Jehovah was | into the net. ‘“Egypt-Assyria.” When 
worshipped under the symbol of a calf, | Ephraim is afraid of Egypt he calls on 
and His worship differed little from | Assyria; when he is afraid of Assyria 
that of Baal. he calls on Egypt, never seeing that 
For this condition of religion the | both are his enemies. Compare II Kings 
priests are held chiefly responsible | 15: 19; 17: 4. 
(Chapter 4: 6). Fort they were the 12. “I will spread my net.” Jehovah 
teachers of the people. Among the vices | will punish them as Hosea has already 
that were common was that of intem- | said (5: 9). 
perance. Chapter 7 treats specially on 13. “I have redeemed them.” Better, 
the moral degradation of Israel, and | “I indeed would redeem them.” “Ties.” 
particularly of the ruling class, who, in- | Denying the willingness of Jehovah to 
stead of setting a good example, led | save. 
the nation in sin and corruption. 14. The prophet compares the howl- 
t. When Jehovah would heal Israel | ing of the unpenitent Israelites with the 
then is the iniquity only made clearer. | quiet communion of the heart. “Beds.” 
2. They are so blinded that they | The divans used in the heathen wor- 
think God is indifferent to the sin which | ship. “They assemble themselves. for 
has ceased to make any impression on | corn and wine.” They come together 


them. to eat and drink, not to worship Jeho- 
3. Even the King rejoices in sin. vah. In an earlier chapter the prophet 
4. The fire is the sensual lust, the | says they will lose even bread and wine 
oven is the heart. WuG2icOna 


5. This probably means “sick with 15, 16.  Nothwithstanding all that 
fever from wine.’ “The day of our | Jehovah has done for them, thev rebel 
King.” The coronation day is celebrated | against Him. Even Egypt will hold 

them in derision. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH IO, IQ12. 


TEMPERANCE PROGRESS OVER 
THE WORLD. 


Mat. 3:13-18; 4: 1-6. 
(World’s Temperance Day.) 


DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGIN NING 
ELEVENTH MONTH 4TH. 


Il. Fight and victory. Matt. 13: 36-43. 
Ill. Good hope. Ps. 37: 1-15. 
IV. A — of progress. Dan. 2: 3I- 
Sr 
Wa eeey he victor. I Cor. 15: 24-28. 
VI. The doom of evil. I’ Thess. 5: 1-9. 
Vile OurttaskwecL, Cory 15250: 


Tell of temperance progress in our 
country. 
How can we help temperance in our 
locality and elsewhere? 
How would you plan to get a ae no- 
license vote? 
FACTS. 


Last year eight new churches were es- 
tablished in the United States every day, 
on the average, and every day thirty 
saloons went out of business. 

x * Xx 

At the beginning of this century, 
twelve years ago, there were five States 
under prohibition—Maine, Kansas, North 
Dakota, Vermont and New Hampshire. 
Since that time six States have become 
prohibition States—Georgia, North Car- 
olina, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee 
and Alabama, though the last-named 
State has repealed its prohibition law. 
Vermont and New Hampshire have 
done the same, leaving eight prohibition 
States. But these States have a popu- 
lation of 13,464,000, while the prohibition 
States at the beginning of the century 
had a population of only 3,239,000—a 
gain of 315 per cent. for prohibition. 

* OK OX 


In reviewing the new book, “Fifty 
Doctors Against Alcohol,” The British 
Friend says: “The most notable ad- 
vance in the development of opinion as 
to the place alcohol should hold in our 
economy has been the marked change of 
recent years in the practice of the med- 
ical profession. . . . For every one 
medical man who fifty. years ago 
searched into the nature of the effects 
of alcohol as a drug, because he realized 
how its traditional value in that respect 
bolstered up the excuse of taking it as 
a ‘nourishing’ or ‘health-restoring’ bev- 
erage, and led to those enormous evils 
which even temperance reformers can 
hardly summarize, there are today fifty 
such. Fifty even appeared on one Sun- 
day afternoon in one city on public plat- 
forms, to proclaim their serious convic- 
tions on the evil of taking alcohol, 
though but taken in ‘moderate’ quanti- 
ties. This great demonstration of ad- 
vanced opinion was organized by our 
friend, Dr. Marv Sturge, by arrange- 
ment with the Birmingham Federation 
of Brotherhoods, and took place on the 
Sunday in the course of the Annual 
Meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion. To her energy also is chiefly due 
the present volume, containing the sal- 
ient points of all these speeches, and we 
have here provided a wealth of testi- 
mony available for those who wish to 
urge on the members of their nation the 
vital importance of .total abstinence.” 
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“That they all may be one.” 
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The Five-Years Meeting of 1912 


In a forecast of the Five-Years Meeting, written 
four weeks ago, I said that the approaching gather- 
ing was bound to be “a memorable occasion” and to 
“produce a deep impression upon those privileged to 
attend it,” and I predicted that the most important 
result would be “the penetration of this large group 
of Friends with a new spirit of love and faith and 
confidence, the kindling of a fresh vision and pas- 
sion and the gathering of new spiritual momentum 
for the work before us.” 

That prediction has been fulfilled and other ex- 
pectations with it. After four years of agitation 
and disturbance over the Declaration of Faith, this 
meeting at its very opening resolutely faced the whole 
issue, and solved it in a way which seemed to satisfy 
everybody. There were moments of great tension 
while the conclusion was being reached, but there 
was at no time any sign of rupture nor any tone 
of bitterness, and as soon as the minute was passed 
and the matter was settled a tide of thanksgiving 
spread over the meeting and a new spirit of unity 
was born, and steadily grew until the meeting ended. 

There was throughout the exercises a manifest ten- 
dency to go back to essential and fundamental prin- 
ciples. The great central truths of religion as 
Friends have proclaimed them—the nearness of God, 
the direct approach of the individual soul to Him, 
the complete union of divinity and humanity in 
Christ, the value of reverence and hush and silence 
in worship, the importance of translating religious 
‘faith into the actual material of everyday life—were 
again and again emphasized, and always awoke a 
vital response. It has sometimes seemed as though 
American progressive Quakerism was drifting into a 
colorless type of Christianity, with no characteristic 
traits of its own, and with no passion for any dis- 
tinctive message, but there were plain evidences in 
this Five-Years Meeting that we are finding ourselves 
and rediscovering our message and that we are yet 
to have something to say to the present-day world 
about the reality of inward, vital religion, about 
spiritual worship and about a kind of life that is fed 
from within. 


For the first time in these five-year gatherings a 


new and momentous element came into play—I mean 


the forces of the young people. It was not merely 
that there were young Friends among the delegates, 
or that a commission was devoted to the study of 
their activities, or that a board was appointed to 
carry on the lines of their work and a secretaryship 
proposed for the direction of their movement; the 
real fact which underlies all these steps was that a 
fresh faith and passion has possessed young Friends 
and set them into determined activity to understand 
our truths more clearly and to realize our ideals 
more completely. And with this dawning movement 
on the part of the young people there fortunately 
appeared a corresponding readiness on the part of 
the older Friends to trust this budding faith and 
this glowing spirit in the new generation. 

Another great forward-looking feature of the meet- 
ing was the strong emphasis put upon the practical 
tasks of the Church. 
rise higher or the interest appear more intense than 


At no time did the enthusiasm 


while the meeting was dealing with its social service 
mission. Here, again, the note of unity was struck. 
Instead of separating evangelistic efforts and social 
service undertakings and regarding them as inde- 
pendent or antagonistic ways of working at the prob- 
lems of human need, they were treated as two related 
aspects of the one great mission of the Church. And 
there can be no question that never since the first 
period of Quakerism has the sense of mission to 
minister to the human needs of the world laid hold 
of Friends in America more powerfully than at this 
time. That awakening, again, is full of prophecy 
for the future. 

The most marked constructive steps taken at this 
Five-Years Meeting were (1) the formation of more 
efficient means for carrying forward the work of the 
various boards, and (2) the adoption of plans for 
publication. Under the first head, it was decided to 
establish a central office or bureau in the city of 
Richmond, Indiana, with a general secretary who, 
with an assistant, will be able to gather information, 
answer correspondence, prepare material for the use 
of yearly meetings and departments of work, and 


who for the present will take the leadership of the 
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field work under the direction of the Board on Church 
Extension and the Board on Social Service. Hardly 
less important than the establishment of a general 
secretaryship was the organization of an executive 
board to carry on the intervm work of the Five-Years 
Meeting as the permanent board does for a yearly 
This executive board is to be composed of 
the clerk of the Five-Years Meeting, the chairmen 
of the standing boards and committees and one mem- 
ber from each yearly meeting, not represented in 
the above list. 
tion, it was decided, in complete unity, to create a 


meeting. 


In relation to the problem of publica- 


weekly periodical under the direction of a board of 
the Five-Years Meeting. This board, consisting of 
seven Friends, assisted by an advisory committee of 
one from each yearly meeting, will take over THE 
AMERICAN F’Rrmnp, develop new plans for its future, 
select an editor and business manager, eliminate other 
periodicals from the field as far as possible, and pro- 
ceed to make a religious paper for the great group 
of Friends represented in the Five-Years Meeting 
and for all other Friends to whom it can appeal. 

It is obvious that the Five-Years Meeting of 1912 
It got 
things of large importance accomplished; it greatly 
strengthened the unity of the entire body, and it went 
down deeper into the spiritual roots of life than any 
previous meeting I have attended. R. M. J. 


marks an epoch in American Quakerism. 


Accommodation 


My eyes had been bothering me for some years, 


So a 


short time ago I went to an expert oculist, who told 


and new glasses did not seem to help them. 


me, after much questioning and testing, that my 
“accommodation” was poor. I was insistent to know 
what “accommodation” might mean in his language, 
and was informed that the nerves and muscles which 
accommodated the lens of my eye to near and far 
sight were working poorly and must be helped out 
by means of bifocal glasses. The reading glass and 
the far-vision glass combined would do a large share 
of my ‘“‘accommodating”’ for me. My trouble turned 
out to be a very commonplace ailment, but I was 
glad to get that technical term ‘‘accommodation” into 
my vocabulary. 

I had noticed for years that, after reading a book 
or examining anything close to me for a time, objects 
at a distance were blurred and indistinct when I 
turned my eyes toward them. When I read in the 
big university library, and then turned to see the 
time, I had to rub my eyes and hold them shut for 


some seconds before I could see the hands of the big 


clock on the farther wall. It required time for my 
“accommodation” to take place. 

Many times since finding out my trouble I have 
thought of what a great thing it is for men and 
nations and religious denominations to have good 
How easy it is to focus 
our short-sighted eyes on the close-rimmed circle of 
our own personal or group interests and never» 
practice far-seeing. 


accommodation in vision. 


It was a great day in the history of the early 
church when those Jewish disciples of a Jewish 
Master lifted up their eyes and saw that the salvation 
No wonder that 
“they of the circumcision were amazed that on the 
Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the Holy 
Spirit.” 


of Jehovah was for all nations. 


Transcendent was this miracle of a world- 
redeeming religion bursting full-bloom from the 
stem of religious exclusiveness. It was the miracle 
of giving sight to the blind. Those Jewish disciples 
Sud- 
denly their eyes would focus on world interests and 
world needs. 


had received the gift of accommodating vision. 


This kind of a thing has been happening in vary- 
ing degree and form throughout the history of the 
It has marked the growth of the social instinct 
that makes every man his brother’s keeper and dis- 
tinguishes him from the brute. It has been one of 
the guiding causes of political cohesion that has 
united local units into States and nations. This 
accommodating yision is the mark of true statesman- 
When the various American colonies after 
the Revolution could focus their eyes on general, 


race. 


ship. 


national interests, instead of on merely local, selfish 
interests, they were able to transform the loose, shaky 
Confederation into a powerful Federal Union. And, 
lo, the local as well as the general interests were better 
conserved. 

The Society of Friends has needed and is getting 
Our branch of the Chris- 
tian Church was born in an age of denominational 
The controversial literature of that 
age, written by Friends and their opponents, is almost 
nauseating to the average man of today. The feeling 
of the early period was that only one group could 


the accommodating vision. 


exclusiveness. 


have the truth, and that, consequently, high walls 
should be built to separate the true “remnant” from 
all the hosts of wickedness. When Friends got their 
wall built, high and thick, they began to do some 
intramural fencing, and that process went on at @ 
pitiably rapid pace. It was treason to look abroad, 
and no lenses were ground for far-seeing. Me 
Thank God, we have recently been getting more 
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accommodation of vision. Conservative Friends 
have ventured out of their strong castle and have seen 
that progressive Friends followed a certain course 
because they were trying hard and conscientiously to 
meet new problems and conditions that had not been 
faced before. 


the conservative camp and, as their vision cleared, 


Progressive Friends have looked upon 


have seen why certain ideals have been cherished even 
to the exclusion of certain other perfectly good ideals. 
So today a great group of yearly meetings can unite 
in the Five-Years Meeting and manage unitedly their 
common interests and tasks. And members of the 
more conservative yearly meetings meet and mingle 
sympathetically with them as they consider and plan 
the united effort. 

More than this, Friends everywhere have gotten 
away or are getting away from the narrow, post- 
Reformation conception that they cannot work with 
other denominations. The gloomy old division walls, 
like the ruins of medieval castles, are crumbling 
memorials of a dead past. This is more true among 
progressive Friends than among some of the con- 
servative yearly meetings. Almost all the churches 
have learned long ago that they can differ in many 
points and yet work together along the main lines of 
Christian activity. May God help Friends every- 
where to get this broader vision. 

So we have come apace out of the bondage of 
We have 
begun to see each other’s needs and conditions. A 
great group of our yearly meetings have united to 
earry forward the common work of the Kingdom. 
We are striking hands with other denominations in 
the conquest of the world for our God and His Christ. 
May there be no backward turn. Never may the 
counsels of the narrow vision prevail again. The 
Christian statesmanship of this age is the statesman- 
ship of the accommodating vision, the mountain-top 
strategy that charts world campaigns. As we lft 
up our eyes to the distance may the God of our 
fathers heal our narrow-focused sight and give us 
the vision of the world-church of the future, when 
in the fullness of time shall be ppswered the Master’s 
prayer “that they all may be one.’ R. W. 'K. 


denominational and partisan exclusiveness. 


The Five-Years Meeting 
There was an atmosphere about the First Friends 
Church, Indianapolis, at the opening session of the 
Five-Years Meeting, on the 15th inst., that foretold 
momentous events in the history of eae Quaker- 
ism. With full delegations from the thirteen yearly 
meetings present, and fraternal delegates from Lon- 


don, Dublin and Japan, together with missionaries 
from China, Ramallah, India, Africa, Cuba, Jamaica 
and Central America, and additional attendants from 
Philadelphia, Ohio and all other American yearly 
meetings, it was apparent that there was at least no 
lack of interest in the issues to be presented. 

In the opening address James Wood, the clerk, 
sketched briefly the development of the Five-Years 
Meeting to the present time, and explained the com- 
mission plan by which the committee on arrangements 
had prepared the program. He held that this plan 
had produced a literature that would be of great 
value for future reference. Already plans had been 
laid for the study of the reports of the commissions 
by reading circles, round tables and Quakerism 
classes, and requests had come from our own and 
other colleges for copies of the reports for study. 
A supply of these reports was provided for general 
distribution at nominal cost. 

One feature that is new this year was the appoint- 
ment of a committee on devotional meetings that 
proposed to distribute the ministers and others, as 
way opens, over the entire State on First-day in the 
hope our message may be further vocalized. 

In the permanent organization J. J. Mills, of 
Indiana, was made presiding clerk; Emma S. Town- 
send, of Wilmington, recording clerk, and Charles M. 
Woodman, of New England, reading clerk. Rufus M. 
Jones was made chairman of the business committee. 
It was J. J. Mills’ opinion that while parliamentary 
usage was adopted it should in no way interfere with 
the authority of the Spirit. When it had facilitated 
business and guaranteed to each one the right to be 
heard, the usage had served its purpose. 


Education. 


In presenting the report of the Board of Educa- 
tion the chairman stated that Friends must continue 
to have, as formerly, a ‘‘passion for education.” 
They must be pioneers in higher education, as they 
once were in primary education. It is the business 
of our colleges and academies to produce life “‘more 
abundantly,” and this they are doing, as the spiritual 
character of our educational centers proves. 

The mutual dependence of the colleges and the 
chureh was the theme of Robert E. Pretlow. The 
church must open the way for the product of the 
schools. The young graduates must not be allowed to 
separate their life from the life of the church, but 
she must send her children into her colleges and 
academies and out from them to serve the world 
through the church. 

The mission of our educational institutions was 
outlined by Rufus M. Jones. They are making 
Quaker children and others efficient by enlarging 
their physical endurance, their intellect and their 
heart—their candle-power and horse-power. They 
are giving them a sense of mission—making them 
willing to serve and to seek a call to serve. They 
are co-ordinating the spirit of the young Friends 
and uniting them in a “movement” on this side the 
ocean. 
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The following recommendations were adopted, with 
a change in the fourth, making it advisory rather than 
mandatory : 

1. That in the organization or reorganization of 
college boards a provision be inserted in the articles 
of incorporation to the effect that the assets, upon 
the abandonment of the institution, shall revert to 
the Educational Board of the Five-Years Meeting. 

2. That it is not advisable to organize stock com- 
panies for the management of colleges, and where 
such companies exist it is expedient to change the 
form of organization as early as possible. 

3. That Friends should exercise great wisdom in 
naming their schools of all grades, so that the name 
may be in keeping with simplicity and sound learning. 

4, That in the future no school or college engage 
in a general canvass for funds outside the limits of 
its own yearly meeting without the approval and 
advice of the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Education. 

Legislation. 

In the field of national affairs, the committee on 
legislation had protested against the fortification of 
the Panama Canal by urging its international con- 
trol. They also encouraged by petition the Senate’s 
ratification of the arbitration treaties with England 
and France. While both these measures were de- 
feated, they felt that the voice of the Friends was 
heard on the right side. They urged that Friends 
do all they could to secure the passage of the Kenyon- 
Sheppard bill for the control of the interstate ship- 
ment of intoxicants, which is now pending before 
Congress. It was the opinion of the board that 
Friends have not sufficiently prepared themselves for 
this kind of national public service, and must learn 
to do things in a legislative way. Members of the 
board have been active in the various State Legis- 
latures in securing better laws for the control of the 
liquor traffic, marriage and divorce and against capital 
punishment. 


Dr. Hodgkin's Address. 


Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, of Darlington, England, 
brought to the meeting a very timely and profitable 
address on the ‘Contribution of Friends to the Life 
and Work of the Church.” He pointed out that, 
while we unite with other churches in the production 
of a higher type of corporate Christian consciousness, 
_ we have yet a contribution that is distinctly Friendly 
to make to the Christian world. One movement of 
the day is the rising tide of democracy. The duty for 
which Friends are now well fitted is to correct, on 
one hand, the tendency to curb democracy by the 
rigid enforcement of an episcopal system, and, on 
the other hand, to turn the whole matter over to 
untrained people. The real solution of democracy 
is in a new conviction, a first-hand experience and 
a larger sympathy, and all this we need in a corporate 
way. 

The address was considered of such value that the 
meeting encouraged the publication committee to con- 
sider its printing for general distribution. 


Missionary. 

The American Friends Board of Foreign Missions 
has been active, as the report of their work proved. 
Among their accomplishments during the last five 
years have been: 

1. <A better organization of the board. A perma- 
nent office established. A general secretary secured 
to devote his whole time to the work. 

2. Receiving the work in Mexico, southern 
Alaska and Africa. Appointing a field committee 


for each and organizing the work on the field. 


3. Providing a manual for government of work 
in field. 

4. Determining scale of missionary support and 
providing for regular and prompt payment of such 
support. 

5. Payment of debt of over $1,200 from previous 
period. All bills of period have been promptly paid, 
and there has been no outstanding debt during any 
year of period. 

6. The receipts each year have been as follows: 

1907-08.—$6,128.48, expended for work in 
Cuba and general work. 

1908-09.—$17,788.37, expended for work in 
Cuba, Mexico and Alaska. 

1909-10.—$26,488.74, expended for work in 
Cuba, Mexico and Alaska. 

1910-11.—$35,298.64, expended for work in 
Cuba, Mexico and Alaska. 

A small part of above receipts were special con- 
tributions to other missionary work. 

Bequests have been received during this period 
of more than $30,000. ; 

In discussing the subject Dr. Hodgkin said 
foreign missions had taken on a new aspect, due to 
a movement for the contact of the Christian world 
with all men. Even international peace and arbitra- 
tion has its meaning to foreign missions and is 
laying upon the Church of Jesus Christ its construc- 
tive mission to the world. It is the privilege of every 
one of us to have a share in the work of bringing 
the races together, and we ought to banish the dif- 
ference in our minds between the home and foreign. 
work. Without God the task is utterly beyond us, 
but even this is a ‘‘weakness in which to glory.” 
“There areno slums in the city of God.” 

Gurney Binford said that in the past three years _ 
three students from the Imperial University in° 
Japan have chosen “The Society of Friends” as the 
subject for their graduating theses, admitting that 
we have a part in world history. The recommenda- 
tions of the board were approved and commended 
to the various yearly meetings. Arthur Chilson said 
that the degraded conditions in Africa are only 
helped by the regeneration of Jesus Christ, and that 
educational, medical and manual training are all 
necessary accompaniments of the preaching of the 
Gospel to these people if they are ever to live as 
they ought to live. The meeting was informed that 
a booklet was in preparation which would tell with 
considerable detail of the mission work of Friends in 
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the various fields. This is but a small beginning of |. this meeting, had adopted or approved the said 


a Quaker literature on Quaker missions. | Declaration of Faith and George Fox’s letter ; 
“Therefore, it is the decision of this meeting that 
the said ‘Declaration of Faith and the Fox letter 
above referred to are and ought to be accepted as 
component parts of our Constitution and Discipline 
with the same force and significance as the statement 
on ‘Belief’ inserted into the said Constitution and 
Discipline and published by the authority of this 
meeting in 1902.” | 

The meeting thereupon adopted the proposal of 
the business committee, and a time of deep thanks- 
giving followed. ) 

In the discussion which followed the introduction 
of this subject Wm. C. Braithwaite said that London 


Richmond Declaration and Fox’s Letter. 

Requests from Western, Kansas and California 
Yearly Meetings raised the whole question whether 
the Richmond Declaration was or was not incorpor- 
ated in the Uniform Discipline. This difficult matter 
was referred to the business committee to propose a 
solution. 

The report of the business committee contained the 

following recommendation: “It is the judgment of 
the Five-Years Meeting that the note in the Uniform 
Discipline referring to the Richmond Declaration of 
Faith and the letter of George Fox to the Governor 
of Barbadoes incorporates these documents into the 
Discipline as historical statements of the doctrinal 
belief of Friends.” 
- The business committee argued that, if its report 
was merely a construction of the meaning of the 
clause in the discipline, and that if it had left out 
the word “historical” as a modifier of “statements,” 
the effect of its recommendation would have been 
not to interpret the meaning of the clause of the 
discipline, but to change the discipline. This the 
Five-Years Meeting has not the power to do without 
ratification by the yearly meetings. 

After much discussion the question was referred 
back to the business committee for further considera- 
tion and formulation. At a later session they recom- 
mended the adoption of the following minute: 

“The Five-Years Meeting, having been requested 
in minutes from Western, Kansas and California 
Yearly Meetings to take some action that will in- 
terpret the clause in the Uniform Discipline referring 
to the letter of George Fox to the Governor of Bar- 
badoes and the Richmond Declaration of Faith, de- 
cides that these documents are historic statements of 


belief, approved by the Five-Years Meeting in 1902, | 


as expressed in the clause of Discipline referred to. 
and approved again at this time, but they are not 
to be regarded as constituting a creed.” 

An amendment to strike out the last clause of 
the committee report, reading “But they are not to 
be regarded as constituting a creed,’ was offered by 
Harry R. Keates,-of Iowa Yearly Meeting, but the 
amendment was lost. 

Edmund Stanley, of Wichita, Kan., offered a sub- 
stitute for the report of the committee which would 
have incorporated the two documents referred to 


_ into the Discipline as an integral part of it. 


The substitute, which was lost on a viva voce vote, 
follows: “The Five-Years Meeting being cognizant 
of the fact that a very large majority of the yearly 
meetings which adopted the Constitution and Disci- 
pline prior to its organization did so with the ex- 
pressed understanding that the Richmond Declara- 
tion of Faith and George Fox’s letter, as referred to 
in the statement of belief as found in our Uniform 
Constitution and Discipline, were a part of said 
Constitution and Discipline; and, further, that all 


- Yearly Meeting looks for the ground of unity in 


other places than in statements of doctrine—in the 
active fellowship of the members in their common 
walking together in the light. There is danger in 
imposing a body of doctrine upon individuals which 
they cannot conscientiously believe. With this atti- 
tude London Yearly Meeting has passed a hundred 
years without a separation. 


—! 
‘ 


Disciplinary Amendments. 

On the proposed change of Discipline abolishing 
meetings on ministry and oversight, two yearly meet- 
ings reported in favor and seven reported against 
the change. On the change of Discipline regulating 
amendments of the Discipline, eight yearly meetings 
reported favorably, but, for lack of the necessary 
unanimous approval, both of the measures were lost. 

Indian Affairs. 

The Associated Executive Committee on Indian 
Affairs gave its report, which evoked the approval of | 
the meeting. Wm. P. Haworth thought that, if 
we could understand the condition of the Indians, 
Friends would rise to the call and respond. with 
money and personal effort. They need not only 
intellectual and temporal advancement, but the grace 
of God in the heart. 

Denominational Literature and Printing Plant. 

When the commission on a central publishing house 
and denominational literature was presented it was 
apparent that Friends had thought very deeply upon 
the subject. S. Edgar Nicholson, in presenting the 
report, said that we do not have any way by which 
the voice of the church may be authoritatively spoken 
in every home. For this purpose we must create a 
literature that will reach our membership. This is 
the function of the church paper which, with other 
literature, is regarded as a policy of administration. 
He stated that Tur Amertcan Frrenp stood ready 
to be taken over, without compensation and with its 
good will and interest, by a Board of Publication of 
the Five-Years Meeting, with the understanding that, 
it shall continue the publication for the above pur- 
pose. He said that he becomes more and more certain 
that the time will soon come for the establishment 
of a central publishing house, and that the commis- 


‘sion thinks such a house can be started without 
of the yearly meetings, prior to the organization of ' 


incurring too great liability. 
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John R. Cary was doubtful whether an organ 
for which the church and not the editor was re- 
sponsible is practical. It would be difficult to satisfy 
all the shades of belief editorially, and the field to 
be covered is too wide for a mere news organ; but it 
was stated that such an organ need be neither a news 
organ primarily nor a paper for editorial statements 
of personal belief, but should be a means of explain- 
ing methods. of work and dealing with the practical 
problems of the various boards. At this point atten- 
tion was called to the interest of the younger Friends, 
and the meeting was reminded that when they were 
so optimistic and so ready for personal effort we 
should not close the way nor fail to take a forward 
step. The matter was referred to a committee. 


At a later session a board of publication was. 


formed, consisting of seven members (with one ad- 
visory member from each yearly meeting), which was 
authorized to acquire THe Amerivan Frienp and 
publish a weekly paper and such other literature as 
might be thought best. The seven members are to 
incorporate under the laws of the State of Indiana 
and to secure guarantee funds sufficient to operate 
until their work becomes self-supporting. Their 
policy is to be positive and constructive. At their 
discretion they are empowered to open a central pub- 
lishing office or to provide a publishing house, the 
maximum cost of the latter to be $25,000. The 
board on publication are: Chairman, Alvin T. Coate ; 
John H. Johnson, Stephen M. Hadley, Charles E. 
Cosand, Ellison R. Purdy, J. Elwood Cox and 


Isaac T. Johnson. 
Worship and Pastoral Care. 


It was recognized by the commission on the meet- 
ing and its pastoral care that the danger of the 
pastoral system was in relieving the membership from 
responsibility, and that in such meetings, as in meet- 
ings of other types, the eldership was not measuring 
up to its duties. It had been the purpose of the 
commission to examine vigorously into the various 
departments of the church which were designed to 
lift the standards of local church life to see whether 
they functioned or not. The recommendations were 
substantially as follows: 


1. That to the pastoral committee of the church . 


the spiritual oversight of the membership and of the 
community still be intrusted. The members of this 
committee should be chosen with great wisdom, and 
should not only be Friends of blameless life, but 
should be keen to recognize spiritual gifts, and ag- 
gressive in promoting all phases of the work of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. They should be chosen for a 
short term of years, and should not be reappointed 
in case they have not given evidence of peculiar 
alertness and activity in the work to which they have 
been assigned. Whenever possible, the pastoral com- 
mittee should take the initiative, according to the 
provisions of our Discipline, in the selection of some 
Friend to assist them. He should be qualified for 
the work and sufficiently well paid to devote his 
entire time and energy to it. His range of duty and 


responsibility should vary with the nature and need 
of the congregation or congregations he serves. He 
should work always in co-operation with, and under 
the direction of, the pastoral committee. He should 
be eager to set the members of the congregation at 
work. He should not monopolize the time in meet- 
ings for worship, but should keep ever in mind the 
Friendly idea of the liberty of each soul to listen to 
God and to speak for God as prompted by the Spirit. 

2. That Friends maintain and cultivate the habit 
of silent worship, and that devotional periods of 
this kind be not deprecated, but rather encouraged. 
Members should be trained, where there is need, to 
understand and appreciate the great privilege they 
have in thus engaging in spiritual communion, and 
the tendency to carry out a prearranged program of 
worship, with no opportunity for immediate divine 
leadership, should be discouraged. 

3. That each yearly meeting appoint a superin- 
tendent or general secretary who shall work under 
the direction of the yearly meeting’s committee on 
evangelistic and church extension work. He should 
possess a commanding personality, and should be 
trained for efficient service. He should be conversant 
with all phases of church activity and development— 
spiritual, social, educational, financial. It is not so 
important that he possess the ministerial gift as that 
he be deeply consecrated to his task and possess at 
the same time both tenderness in dealing with per- 
sons and marked administrative capacity. He should 
be able to give his entire time to the work of the 
church, for he should be an all-round “efficiency man.” 

4, ‘That a systematic method be adopted by each 

yearly meeting of securing funds for the work of the 
church and that a vigorous and persistent campaign 
be conducted to the end that every member may make 
some regular contribution. Those who devote all 
their time to the work of the church should receive 
a living compensation, and means should be available 
for carrying on all lines of work for the Master. 
5. That the highest possible standard be main- 
tained in the recording of ministers. This has to 
do not only with their spiritual life, but with their 
educational qualifications. The case should be an 
exceptional one if an uneducated and untrained per- 
son is recorded as a minister. After the minister is 
recorded his development should receive the careful 
attention of a discreet committee, who should direct 
his studies and counsel him in the exercise of his 
gift. More authority should be lodged in the hands 
of the yearly meeting committee in the assignment 
of the various workers so that the service of such 
may be more continuous and may be interrupted only 
because of good reasons. | 

6. That a capable yearly meeting committee be 
appointed to hold conferences in new meetings with 
the purpose of inculcating the doctrines and methods 
of Friends, and that this work be continued in a 
given meeting until its members are capable of con- 
ducting their meetings after the order of Friends: 

7. That non-resident members be kept in touch 
with their meetings through correspondence, and that 
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they be expected to contribute financially fo their 
own meetings. 

8. That efforts be made to instill new life into 
the monthly meeting. Such time should be selected 
for this meeting as will best accommodate the mem- 
bership. There should always be a period of worship, 
and the business should be dispatched in decency and 
order. Friends should not hesitate to use whatever 
method of business procedure will accomplish their 
purpose to the best advantage and enlist the largest 
number of the membership. There should be special 
subjects assigned for short talks or discussions. Much 
should be made of the reports of the outstanding 
committees, and various devices should be used to 
enlist the interest of the membership so that they 
will get under the burden of the church. 

9. That yearly meetings appoint committees in- 
structed to carefully study the rural meetings within 
their limits; that yearly and monthly meetings give 
special thought to the consideration of this subject of 
the rural meetings, seeking to interest ministers and 
young people especially in solving the problems; that 


our educational institutions organize voluntary classes | 


for the study of the rural problems, and that Friends 
be urged to co-operate with all Christian organiza- 
tions that are working for the uplift of the rural 
churches. 


10. That an active campaign be entered upon for 
members. I riends are oversensitive on the question 
of proselyting. We should rally around our cause 


and loyally support the efforts to extend our borders. 


Many have gone to others or drifted away who, had 
the claims of Friends been presented in aggressive 
fashion, would have been valuable members among 
us. A clannish and exclusive spirit, a cold and 
unsocial attitude toward outsiders, impoverishes us. 
Systematic effort should be made to occupy the field 
which God has given us. Friends have done more to 
get their ideas and spirit into society than they have 


to bring men into their own fold, and, ,while this is. 


placing the emphasis where it belongs, we have 
neglected the upbuilding of our own organization. 
We do not urge this campaign for the sake of 
numerical gain, but we do believe that we are called 
to be apostles, and that with God’s leadership we 
should be able to do constructive work. 

11. That our colleges and training schools be 
urged to incorporate in the curricula adequate courses 
in practical methods of church work, adopting the 
newer laboratory method of teaching. 

12. That an earnest effort be made, by those who 
are adapted to the task, to personally and publicly 
present to our young people, in Bible school and 
meeting and in our educational institutions, the 
elaims of the Christian ministry. They should en- 
courage all who are being called of God to obey 
the call, whether it be to exercise their gifts in 
connection with other vocations or along the lines 
which demand all of their time, even though in 
either case it seems to conflict with worldly ambitions 
or material promise. 


-13. That constant effort be made by all in author- 

ity to raise the standard of musical taste among us, 
to the end that the largest spiritual results be secured 
from this means of worship, so precious and uplifting 
to many. 
14. That all committees and officers of the church 
be urged to use every means at their command to 
develop a sense of individual responsibility. With an 
irresponsible membership the Friends Church will 
deteriorate. Responsibility must be laid upon the 
shoulders of many if not most of our members if they 
are really to carry it. Let us strive to utilize the 
wealth of dormant energy within our membership— 
a field as yet largely untouched by every church. In 
this, as in everything, let us strive to exercise 
“supernal common sense.” 


Reception. 
A very pleasant feature of the proceedings as 
planned by the Indianapolis Friends was a reception 
to the visiting delegates on Sixth-day afternoon, in 


) the parlors of the Y. M. C. A. Building, and an 


automobile sight-seeing trip about the city. The 
weather was unfavorable for the latter, however, and 
it was necessary for the delegates to go into extra 
session to recover the lost time of their schedule. 
The reception was a timely break from the heavy 


| work of the crowded meetings, giving opportunity 


for nervous relaxation and for ‘“‘ 


which had been difficult before. 

Negro Welfare. 
In the discussion of the report on the ‘‘Condition 
and Welfare of the Negro,” high tribute was paid 
to our forefathers who had, at great cost, befriended 
the slaves and manumitted those owned by them. 


getting acquainted,” 


| But with the heredity of slavery, and the limited 


opportunity resulting, they need the trained and culti- 
vated sympathy of the whites instead of the brutal 
treatment so often accorded them. Each Friend 
must try to sympathetically serve the negroes of his 
own neighborhood. As a Society we must make 
earnest effort to equip Southland College, in Ar- 


| kansas, and the schools at High Point, N. C., and 


Christiansburg, Va., and at the same time try to 
create better sentiment throughout the country toward 
the negro. It was proposed that yearly meetings 
should appoint committees to co-operate with the 
board of the Five-Years Meeting. 
Central Office and Execute Committee. 

On Sixth-day evening the commission on efficiency 
of the Five-Years Meeting gave its report, the meet- 
ing deciding, in accordance with its recommendation, 
to establish an executive committee “to represent the 
Five-Years Meeting ad interim” and to be composed 
of the clerk of the Five-Years Meeting, the chairmen 
of the various boards, and one member from each 
yearly meeting not so represented. 

The executive committee thus constituted is as 
follows: clerk, J. J. Mills; education, Robert L. 
Kelly; evangelistic and church extension, Harry R. 
Keates; foreign missions, George H. Moore; legisla- 
tion and temperance, 8. Edgar Nicholson; condition 
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and welfare of negroes, Carolena M. Wood; social 
service, Rufus M. Jones; peace, Allen D. Hole; 
young people’s activities, Willard O. Trueblood; 
Bible schools, Richard Haworth; finance, Miles 
White, Jr.; Kansas, John M. Newlin; Nebraska, 
George D. Weeks; Wilmington, Ellison R. Purdy; 
North Carolina, Mary M. Hobbs; Canada, Albert S. 
Rogers; California, Addison W. Naylor; Oregon, 
Charles O. Whitely. From among this board a 
central committee was chosen to form the active head 
of affairs, consisting of Allen D. Hole, chairman; 
Rufus M. Jones, Carolena M. Wood, Willard O. 
Trueblood and Ellison R. Purdy. 

That the executive committee may have a means of 
communication with the yearly meetings, the yearly 
meeting delegations are to maintain their organiza- 
tion throughout the succeeding five years and actively 
represent the body in their own yearly meetings. 

Arrangements for opening a central office and 
details of organization are reported on next page. 

Social Service. 

The session on social service was a memorable 
oceasion. This subject had evidently claimed the 
thought of many of the delegates beforehand, and it 
was stated that. our future depends on how we face 
our practical tasks—the social and industrial appli- 
cation of the Gospel to the rural and city sections in 
our land. Our service today is to transmute our 
possessions into the sacramental service of humanity. 
The meeting approved the recommendation that a 
social service board be established. 


Church Extension. 


The chairman of the evangelistic and church ex- 
tension board reported the activities of that board 
during the past five years; and the commission on 
evangelization and church extension presented its 
report. The former asked for the creation of four 
funds, respectively, viz., for extension work, workers 
in new fields, to loan without interest to small 
churches, and for a general secretary. The commis- 
sion recommended (1) “‘that the Five-Years Meeting 
earnestly advise the evangelistic and church extension 
board to employ an extension secretary at the earliest 
date possible, and (2) that in our judgment the time 
has come for the evangelistic and church extension 
board to found an endowment by the means that it 
may deem most practicable, the income from which 
shall be devoted to extension work. The board re- 
ported the nucleus of an extension fund, bequeathed 
by Abbie C. Wasson, amounting to $500, which the 
meeting concluded to keep intact as the beginning of 
an endowment. Our call to the occupation of new 
territory at home was thought to be as insistent as 
our call to the “regions beyond,” and a program of 
service as large as that of foreign missions must be 
adopted. We must strengthen the home base for our 
mission work and realize that we are debtors both 
to foreigners and to Americans. 

In the final organization of the work it was decided 
to combine social service with church extension, under 
supervision of a single paid secretary. 


Young People’s Actwities. 

After hearing the report of the commission on 
young people’s activities, verbal reports were given 
of the movements of young Friends among the Eng- 
lish Friends, in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, at the 
Whittier Fellowship Guest House and at Winona. 
Through all the discussion it was evident that there 
is a great stirring of religious life among the young 
Friends and that they are intensely interested in the 
welfare and concerns of the Society. At the begin- 
ning of the session the multitude stood mute, with 
bowed head, as they were reminded of the part which 
Allen Jay had had in the Young Friends Movement. 


The recommendations were as follows: 
(a) To Monthly Meetings: 

1. That the study of Friends history and litera- 
ture be encouraged, (a) either as supplementary 
work in the young peoples’ meeting or young peoples’ 
Bible class, or (b) as a special course in a reading 
circle or round table. 

2. That the convenience of young Friends be 
considered in fixing the hour for holding monthly 
meeting. 

3. That the overseers in every meeting make a 
systematie effort to secure the attendance of young 
Friends at the business meeting as well as at the 
other regular meetings of the church, and that they 
enlist some of the young people to help in this 
enterprise. 

4. That young Friends be urged and given oppor- 
tunity to assist in the work of the meeting and to 
serve as delegates to quarterly and yearly meetings. 

5. That some subject of vital interest be con- 
sidered in every monthly meeting. When this is not 
afforded by the regular business, a special subject 
should be selected and one or more persons be 
assigned to open the discussion. 

We also ask that each monthly meeting consider 
the advisability of holding “tea meetings,” either in 
connection with the regular business meeting, or 
separately. 

(b) To Young Friends: 

6. That young Friends inform themselves con- 

cerning the work of the meeting and the general 


affairs of the church; that they habitually attend 


business and other gatherings of their local meetings 
and hold themselves in readiness to assist in any and 
every way as opportunity offers. 

(c) To Friends Colleges: 

7. That our Friends colleges offer as an elective, 
at least every two years, a course in the “History 
and Doctrine of the Society of Friends.” 

(d) To the Fwe-Years Meeting: 


8, That it be made one of the duties of the central 


office of the Five-Years Meeting (if such be created), 
or the full duty of a special committee, to look 
after the interests of young Friends and to further 


the carrying out of the recommendations here of- 


fered. We further recommend that, as soon as prac- 


ticable, a full-time secretary be employed for this: 


work. 
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Treasurer and Finance Committee. 


The treasurer’s report showed receipts aggregating 
$7,121.23 during the past five years, which had been 
expended according to the direction of the meeting. 
A new finance committee was appointed, of which 
Miles White, Jr., Baltimore, is chairman; John H. 
Johnson, Richmond, Ind., is secretary, and Francis A 
Wright, Jr., American Bank Building, Kansas City, 
Mo., is treasurer, to the latter of whom all subscrip- 
tions to the work of the Five-Years Meeting should 
be sent. 


Bible School Work. 


The committee on Bible school literature, appointed 
five years ago, recommended the use of the Inter- 
national Graded Lessons for the beginners, primary, 
junior and intermediate grades, which include chil- 
dren from four to sixteen years of age, and the use 
of supplemental lessons published by Eaton & Main 
for the opening and closing exercises, with the sub- 
stitution of a pamphlet “History of the Society of 
Friends” and a pamphlet on “Our Government and 
Doctrine” for those respectively on “History of 
the Methodist Church” and “Organization.” This 
recommendation was referred to the board of pub- 
lication. The commission on Bible schools presented 
a report covering the subjects of efficiency, school 
organization and management, finances, equipment, 
uniform lesson helps and graded lessons, teacher 
training and relation to the church. The judgment 
of the literature committee was confirmed both on the 
graded lessons and the supplemental helps, and the 
recommendation for a general secretary of Bible 
school work was submitted. 

James Wood, president of the American Bible 
Society, told in this connection of the growth of ap- 
preciation of the Bible as evidenced by the increase 
of sales among the negroes of the South, among the 
Jews of the great cities and among the Moham- 
medans. The increase is at the rate of 100 per cent. 
every two years. 


Peace. 


The committee on peace presented its report. 
Others may present the economic, diplomatic and 
commercial reasons for peace, but Friends contend 
that war is wrong, for it is contrary to the teachings 
of Jesus Christ, and in this day our distinct message 
on the subject of peace is needed. Dr. Hodgkin said 
that the leadership in this great movement should be 
from among the churches, and Friends should attempt 
to arouse the Christian conscience upon the subject. 
A resolution was passed endorsing the action of the 
President looking to general arbitration with Eng- 
land and France, regretting the failure of the mea- 
sures in the Senate and pledging our support until 
the end sought is ultimately accomplished. 


Executive Organization. 


Boards were established on Bible schools, young 
people’s activities and social service, and the peace 
committee was made a standing board of the Five- 
Years Meeting, while the board on legislation was 


renamed the “board on legislation and temperance.” 
The propositions to establish a central office in the 
city of Richmond, Ind., details of which should be 
left to the executive committee, and to appoint a 
general secretary, with necessary assistants, to have 
general supervision, under the executive committee, 
of the central offices and office work of all depart- 
ments, extension work and social service, were adopted 
by the meeting, the salary, office expenses, etc., to 
be considered as administration expenses and to be 
paid by the Five-Years Meeting. The boards on 
Bible schools and young people’s activities were em- 
powered to secure secretaries on condition that they 
provide for the expense. The annual meetings of 
the boards and of the executive committee are to 
occur at the same time and place, and the central 
office will naturally be the place for the meetings. 


Miscellaneous Business. 


The meeting departed this year from its usual 
custom of printing the stenographic report in full, 
and, instead, will have three typewritten copies 
made, one to be kept in the central office, and the 
others to be at the disposition of the executive com- 
mittee. In making up the representation to the Five- 
Years Meeting it was concluded that native members 
of foreign mission fields should not be counted. The 
meeting entered into a subscription to three funds, 
first, to the support and expense of a general secre- 
tary, amount to be paid annually for five years; 
second, to guarantee the board of publication and 


-to be paid anually for three years, and, third, for 


use of the young people’s activities board in one 
payment, realizing the respective amounts as per 
terms, $1,000, $571.17 and $370.50. 


To Provide for Aged Ministers. 


The proposition from Kansas Yearly Meeting, that 
steps be taken to provide care for aged and infirm 
ministers, was referred to the executive committee 
with power to act. 


Message to Westtown. 


Philadelphia Friends in attendance at the meeting 
were given the privilege of the floor and at sundry 
times spoke to business. 

The part taken by Thomas K. Brown, acting prin- 
cipal of Westtown Boarding School, was especially 
impressive, and the following message was sent to the 
students under his care: 

“Thomas K, Brown has attended the meeting, and, 
being about to leave, states that he will inform the 
students at Westtown of this meeting and its work 
and purpose. The meeting asks Thomas K. Brown 
to convey to you a message of love and of hope— 
of the love we have for you in Jesus Christ our Lord, 
and of the hope that you may be trained for the 
efficient service of the Master. 


“(Signed) Josrpn Joun sacar . 
erk. 


“(Signed) Emma Spencer Townsenp, 
: Ass’t Clerk.” 
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William C. Braithwaite’s Address. 

A powerful and penetrating address was given by 
William Charles -Braithwaite on the ‘Essential 
Truths of Quakerism.” It was ordered printed as a 
booklet by the meeting. 

Allen Jay. 


Frequently the name of Allen Jay was mentioned 
in the consideration of the various subjects, and the 
meeting paid touching tribute to his memory in the 
approval of an informal resolution, which follows: 

“The Five-Years Meeting desires to place upon 
its records an expression of its appreciation of and 
thankfulness for the life and services of Allen Jay, 
which ended upon earth since the last Five-Years 
Meeting. In Allen Jay, God gave a beautiful illus- 
tration of what His grace can accomplish in one whose 
whole being is consecrated to His love and service, 
even though there may be no peculiar advantages of 
natural gifts, nor of education, and in the face of 
physical embarrassments. Rich blessings rested 
upon his ministry, and he was efficient in the promo- 
tion of truth and righteousness in an unusual variety 
of ways. The simplicity of his character and the 
winsomeness of his disposition gave him ready access 
to the hearts of those with whom he came in contact, 


while his devotion to duty, his readiness to embrace 
opportunity and his glad acceptance of privilege have 
left us an example of priceless value.” 


Not an inconsiderable part of the success of the 
meeting is due to the frequency with which divine 
guidance and wisdom were sought. Each day’s ses- 
sions began with an earnest season of devotion in 
which all the sharp differences of opinion were sub- 
merged and only the common unity and fellowship 
of service could have place. With the meetings on 
First-day the high tide of the devotional spirit was 
reached. We had climbed our mount of vision and 
were bound into a larger fellowship, which included 
not only those who constitute the meeting, but the 
“fraternal” yearly meetings of London, Dublin and 
Philadelphia. The two evening addresses of frater- 
nal delegates from London Yearly Meeting were of 
such great value in teaching us the meaning of our 
existence that it is hoped they may be placed in 
reach of all the members in America. ‘Together with 
the many helpful words from others, both in England, 
Ireland and America, they evidenced the inseparable 
bond that unites the Friends into one people whose 
common passion is to establish the reign of the 


Prince of Peace. L320 vee 


Chings of Interest Aimang Ourselves 


While in attendance at the Five-Years Meeting, in Indiana- | 


polis, Timothy Nicholson was struck by an automobile and 
injured so that it was necessary for him to return to Rich- 
mond First-day evening. According to last reports he is 
rapidly recovering. 
* *K 

Friends at E. Parsonsfield, Me., have been much blessed 
through the faithful ministry of Perry D. Macy, from Ore- 
gon, now a student at Hartford Seminary, Conn. His work 
during the summer months was especially helpful. Jennie FE. 


Reynolds, an evangelist from Oak Street Meeting, Portland, 


Me., is now holding a series of meetings there. 

While attending the Five-Years Meeting, Charles Lescault, 
of Haviland, Kan., took advantage of his presence in Indiana 
and spent First-day with the Friends at Spiceland, where he 
served as pastor last year. A large congregation heartily 
welcomed him, and he spoke in the morning meeting on the 
theme, “Come to the Great Feast the Lord has in Store for 
Thee; for All Things are Now Ready.” 

Pp ihe 2 

Isom P. Wooton and wife have consented to take charge 
of the work in the meeting at Seattle, Wash. They are work- 
ing under the Indiana Yearly Meeting Board, and will tide 
this work over until Friends can get suitable younger people 
to take charge. Address for the present is 2315 Spruce St., 
Seattle, Wash. The church building at this place was built 
by Samuel, Lindley and Stuart Hill in honor of their father. 

* Ok Ox 

The Committee of Seventy, an organization which labors 
for the purification of politics in Philadelphia, has recently 
directed its attention to the drafting of a new primary law, 
which, it is believed, would be much more conducive to inde- 


pendent and intelligent voting than the present provisions. 
John C. Winston, of Germantown, is chairman of this com- 
mittee, and Thomas Raeburn White, also of Germantown, is 
counsel. 

A clipping from the New York American says: “There is 
a Quaker cemetery in Prospect Park West, Brooklyn. The 
cemetery is much older than the park, and when the park was 
organized it was done with the understanding that the Friends 
burying ground was not to be disturbed. The pact will prob- 
ably always be kept. The cemetery covers several acres—say, 
from eight to ten—and is beautifully situated on one of the 
hills in the park. It is still used for burial purposes.” 

In a recent decision, Justice Garretson, of Long Island 
City, L. L, upheld an old Quaker deed, which prohibits the 
sale of liquor on any part of a farm which some time ago 
was laid out into Bellcourt, and is today a fashionable section 
of Bayside, L. I. This section is populated by prominent 
business men, lawyers and doctors, and the action was for 
the issuance of a permanent injunction restraining the sale of 
liquor in the Bellstone Inn, on Bell Avenue. The entire 
aristocratic colony there is opposed to the liquor selling. 

eo oe 

A number of those in attendance at the Five-Years Meeting 
visited Earlham College the morning of the 23d inst. Those 
who spoke were L. Hollingsworth Wood, of the New York 
Yearly Meeting; William C. Braithwaite and Janet Braith- 
waite, of the London Yearly Meeting; Henry T. Hodgkin, sec- 
retary of the Friends Board of Foreign Missions of the. Lon- 
don. Yearly Meeting; Margaret Jenkins, of Philadelphia; 
Charles Jacob, of Dublin, Ireland; Anna Braithwaite Thomas, 
ef Baltimore; Edwin Squire, of Dublin Yearly Meeting; 
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L. L. Hobbs, president of Guilford College; J. Elwood Cox, 
President of the Board of Trustees of Guilford College; Anna 
Hogg, of Dublin Yearly Meeting; Ellis Wells, of Nebraska 
Yearly Meeting, and Walter H. Wood, principal of Oakwood 
Seminary, of Union Springs, N. Y. 

* * 

One of the three Quaker Round Tables, the formation of 
which are being contemplated among the young people of 
Vassalboro Quarterly Meeting, Vassalboro, Maine, was def- 
initely organized at South China on the evening of the 19th 
ult. The young people from that village assembled at the 
home of Barclay L. Jones, and there drew up a course of 
study in Quaker history and literature, to be covered during 
the winter months. The study of current religious prob- 
lems and church and social questions will also be a prominent 
feature of the circle. 

The early part of the evening was spent in discussing mat- 
ters pertaining to the organization of the Round Table. Then 
a pleasant social hour was enjoyed, including games, singing 
and refreshments. This arrangement of program will be car- 
ried out at all the gatherings of the circle. 

There was a unity of purpose and harmony of interest and 
feeling among the eleven who were present that was gratify- 
ing to see. The Round Table, which will meet fortnightly 
during the winter months, promises to be most successful in 
inspiring and awakening a new and great interest for Quaker- 
ism among those who attend. 

eke 

Earlham College was well represented on the various com- 
missions which reported to the Five-Years Meeting. Accord- 
ing to the Richmond Palladium, the following is a list of 
the commissions and the members who are graduates of 
Earlham College: 

Central Publishing House and Denominational Literature— 
Chairman, S. Edgar Nicholson, Baltimore; L. T. Pennington, 
Oregon; J. B. Unthank, Indiana; Amos K. Hollowell, trustee 
of Earlham College. 


Meeting and Its Pastoral Care—Chairman, Robert L. Kelly, 


president of Earlham College, and E. H. Stranahan, Kansas. 

Efficiency of the Five-Years Meeting—Chairman, J. J. Mills, 
Oregon; R. E. Pretlow, New York, and G. H. Moore, 
Western. 

Social Service—C. M. Case, Iowa, and W. O. Trueblood, 
Canada. 

Evangelization and Church Extension—Chairman, L. O. 
Moon, Baltimore; J. A. Goddard, trustee of Earlham Col- 
lege, and M. C. Pearson, endowment secretary. 

Young People’s Activity—Chairman, A. E. Kelsey, an old 
Earlham student. 

Bible School—Chairman, M. S. Kenworthy; W. I. Kelsey, 
Iowa. 

Peace—Chairman, J. B. Unthank. 

Lt ta ale 

The situation depicted in the following item, which is taken 
from a leading Presbyterian journal, The -Continent, is indeed 
serious, and’ forces home to Friends this question: Have we 
in our democratic system of church organization and in our 
lay ministry a solution of the difficulty? The item reads: | 

“Whichever way one turns it is painfully easy to pick up 
statistics that demonstrate the disorganization and inefficiency 


of churches in the rural districts of the nation. In Shenan- 


doah County, Va., for an example that is not extreme, there 
are forty-four organized churches and thirteen preaching sta- 
tions. Of these fifty-seven places of Christian worship thirty- 
eight have preaching but once a month, fifteen but twice a 
month and only four every Sabbath. Twenty-four of these 
preaching places are in the country, and of the pastors minis- 


tering to them only two live in the vicinity of their churches. 
The villages of the county have eleven churches, and only 
two of these have resident pastors. Of twenty-two churches 
in the larger towns, fifteen are served by ministers living in 
the same communities. The Sunday school census of the 
county shows over 1,700 boys, but only 627 are in Sunday 
school. Half of these schools are closed half the year. 

“An instance which one hopes is less typical is cited from 
Vermont. There in a territory seven by thirteen miles in 
area there is only one place where Christian worship is con- 
ducted, and that is in a school-house, for there is no church 
building in the whole district. In this territory within the 
past fourteen months there were two murders, three suicides 
and thirteen illegitimate births. It is declared that almost 
every house in this whole section covers someone who is re- 
garded as a “little off” mentally, either a member of the fam- 
ily or a farmhand.” 


Correspondence 


To THE Eprtor or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

The report of the Bible School Commission to the Five 
Years’ Meeting was a very interesting and valuable docu- 
ment. I wish it could have been more complete. 

In answer to the fifth and sixth questions, the Commission 
find that the attendance for the schools reporting was 13,588, 
or an average of 58 to the school. The same average of the 
entire 680 schools (which the Commission find we have) 
would give an attendance of about 30,000. 

The Commission find in answer to the twenty-eighth ques- 
tion that Friends Lesson Helps are taken by 156 schools. The 
fact is we are supplying 560 Friends schools with Lesson 
Helps, and our circulation of Lesson Helps is about 33,000 
copies, or only 6,000 less than the amount required to supply 
Friends schools. Many, no doubt, failed to report. That 
these figures are nearly correct is found in the average of 58 
attendance on 560 schools, which we supply, would require 
about 32,500 Helps, or within 500 copies of the number we are 
sending out. ‘ 

The Commission’s finding of 680 schools is correct, that is 
near the number we find., We are supplying 560 of these 
schools with Lesson Helps, or within 120 of the entire num- 
ber. During the past year I made a careful investigation of 
the matter and find 125 Friends schools are not taking 
Friends Lesson Helps; this again tallies nearly with the 120 
not taking our Lesson Helps. In these 120 schools must be 
found those using the Graded Helps. The Commission finds 
that 93 schools are using these Helps, but most of these are 
using Graded Helps for the elementary classes and Friends 
Helps for the older classes. 

The Commission also find that 160 Friends schools are 
using “Helps published by David.C. Cook.” I think the Com- 
mission failed to note that in answer to question No. twenty- 
eight, that when the answer read “Friends and David C. 
Cook’s, in most cases it was the intent to be “Lesson Helps 
from Friends, and illustrated papers from David C. Cook.” 
I come to this conclusion from the fact that we are agents for 
David C. Cook’s house, and are sending Cook’s papers to 116 
schools, and only 15 of these schools take Lesson Helps from 
that house; all the others are the illustrated papers for young 
people and children, all of which are very good and well 
adapted to their purpose. In the 15 schools taking Cook’s 
Lesson Helps, through us, there are only 743 copies of such 
Helps, and these are mosly for Teachers and Graded Helps. 

The Commission also find that 49 schools are getting sup- 
plies from 16 other publishing houses. These are mostly 
illustrated papers for young people and children. We are 
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sending such papers to a number of schools from the Pres- 
byterian, Congregational, United Brethren and Methodist 
Publishing Houses. Some schools are taking the Graded 
Helps with the imprint of either the Methodist, Presbyterian 
or Congregational Houses. These Graded Helps are pub- 
lished by a syndicate of four large publishing houses (the 
M. E. Church South, the Presbyterian, Congregational and 
Methodist Episcopal). They are all printed by the M. E. 
Concern, and only those houses taking 5,000 copies of any one 
Lesson Paper can have their imprint on that publication. Con- 
sequently most of the Friends schools get theirs with the dif- 
ferent imprints. During the present quarter we are sending 
Graded Helps to 46 teachers and 522 scholars, all of which 
have the M. E. Book Concern imprint. 

I hope the time will soon come when all Friends schools 
will use the Graded Helps, as they are without a doubt, the 
best Helps. But it will be some years that the Graded and 
Uniform systems will be used in our schools, and, in my 
judgment, all this work should be under the direction of the 
recently appointed Board of Publication of the Five-Years 
Meeting, as it will be seen from the above analysis that fully 
90 per cent. of the Friends schools are using our Lesson 
Helps, or are ordering their Graded Helps and other publica- 
tions through us. 

Plainfield, Ind. P. W. 


RAIDABAUGH. 
Kk kK x 


To tHe Eprror o—f THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


At the annual meeting of the American Friends Board of | 


Foreign Missions, which has just been held at Indianapolis, 
it was made my duty to collate certain figures from the treas- 
urer’s report to be used in deciding on the appropriations for 
the ensuing year. These were placed on a blackboard in 
graphic form. 


send the more important of them to your paper for publica- 
tion. 

A few words of explanation seem necessary. Very little 
information is shown in regard to the building funds, because 
these funds are irregular in their reception and expenditure. 
Usually the larger amounts are from bequests or donations 
for special objects, and the remainder in response to special 
appeals. in the present instance the amounts appropriated 
for buildings are either actually on hand, or practically in 
sight and expected to be available by 
needed. 

Some friends may not realize that every expenditure for 
buildings or improvements necessitates an increased income 
to carry on the work. This varies greatly with the character 
of the improvement. In some fields the cost of buildings 
necessary at first to start a new station may be less than the 
annual cost of maintaining same. 
especially those of medium grade, are often wholly or par- 
tially self-sustaining. For the above reason the Board is not 
justified in authorizing buildings, even if the necessary funds 
for same are on hand, unless there is a reasonable prospect 
that the necessary funds to carry on the increased work per- 
manently will be available. 

The great object then is to obtain a steady income to carry 
on the work. If the yearly meetings could double their con- 
tribution for the Current Funds every dollar could be used 
to advantage. The problem of the Board is to cut our ex- 
penditures to match our receipts, both being within certain 
limits unknown quantities. 

The principal figures in the table apply to Current Funds 
only. The figures for amounts and per capita shown differ 
from those usually published, because the latter aim to in- 


the time they are 


The Board believed these figures conveyed | 
much information of general interest, and I was directed to | 


On the other hand, schools, 


clude all contributions for Foreign Missionary purposes, 
while these include only those for Current Fund, and only 
those to be expended by our Board, these being the figures 
that are of vital importance to the work placed by Friends 
under our care, and our effort has been to make use of the 
limited funds placed at our disposal, and distribute them to- 
the various fields so as to wisely carry forward the Master’s 
work. I am Your friend, 
Francis A, Wriczt, 


Kansas City, Mo., Tenth month 26, 1912. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS BoArD OF ForEIGN MISSIONS. 
Budget for Year, Tenth month 1, 1912, to Ninth month, 30, 


CURRENT FUND. 
INCOME. 


: Actual IgII-12 Estimated Ig912-13 


Source | Br See eee 
) Amounts | Per Capita] Amounts | Per Capita 
New England Y. M.... 137.00 +03 > 150.00] | 04 
New Yorkiy: M.y..1e9 1,435,00 a4 1,700.00 -48 
Baltimore’ ¥) ML. vous 1,422.36 T.r7 1,500.00 1.24 
North Carolina Y. M... 1,694.50 24 1,800.00 +25 
Wilmington Y. M. .... 1,072.53 «I7)1. + 1,200,060 +19 
Indiana VY." Migwas sae 11,635.00 .56| 12,600.00 -60 
Western) ¥.1-Monignwiers 5,508.95 ys 6,500.00 +42 
lowa. ¥ 2 JW Soiree cee 201.62 -03 300.00 \ 04 
Iowa, for work transf’d 7,741.20 e 
Kansas: YM nantes 2,427.16 +21 3,500.00 +30 
Nebraska Y; °M. 02.2%... 1,018.26 -47 1,200.00 «56 
Oregon Yo Me. «icsisamn 1,221.05 +52 1,000.00 
Oregon, for workers a5 
transferred ™. is) canes 750.00 
* California Y>. (Miia 200.00 -06 
Through former ‘Treas. 
of Friends Africa Ind. 
Mission . vic os ahs 1,687.16 2,500.00 
Unclassified |" ScsF. ha: 20.00 
Interest Aig aisehh 3 oink wee 144.14 150.00 
Treasurer of Five-Years 
Meeting’) .2.ea0cee 1,887.32 850.00 
From other sources for 
workers in Africa to 
be. transferred 5.5 ¥en 1,400.00 
$31,512.05 $45,041.20 


* The major portion of the contributions from New England. Iowa 
and California, and a considerable portion of those from New York and 
Oregon Yearly Meetings, did not pass through our treasury in 1911-12. 
Some of these are included in the amount received through the treas- 
urer of the F. A. I. M. 


EXPENDITURES. 


| Necessary to | Additional | Additional 


Field Actual Continue asked for Allowed Bach et 
IgII-12 Same Work | by Field by Made 
| 1912-13 | Committee Board 

Mexico!) a. 208 14,831.26 ,000.00 | 1,700.00 850.00] 5,850.00 
Cuba Gabon eka 8,616.38 1% #9 {,200.00 800.00 9,312.50 
Pilasikd ateen, +010 ate 961.66 
Mricd wy. svelres 5,964.76 6,311. AS 3,550.00| 2,150.00 8,461,29 
Administration 2,691.03 3,000.00 500.00 3,000.00 
PAMIAICE sw! Asters cm) 7,741.20 (+) 7,741.20 

$33,065.09 | $40,564.99 | $6,950.00 | $3,800.00 | $44,364.99 


(*)Not under our Board. (+)Arranged before transfer. 


BUILDING FUNDS. 
Amount actually received for various Building Funds, 1911- -12.$8,221.12 


Balance on hand in various Building Funds, Ninth mo, 30, ’12.$4,471.84 


1913. 

The following amounts asked for by the several Field Com- 
mittees were allowed by the Board to be expended when 
there are sufficient balances in the general or special Building 
Funds available for those fields: ee 


Mexica '.. xs. vi a Sage sieve del stele > Qaaaane 
Cuba... 25 onde ROD pene eee i 2¥. 0.83, DOO 
A irita ls... 2 cies pee Pi pants Pa se a 5,702 94 
yadnatca -. 4. )k: iste sereeeweses 3,000 00 


RY Raa Rpt aS eR ee ae 


— —- 
at 
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Netus in Brief 


In the war between Turkey and the 
Balkan States, Turkey has been losing 
ground steadily and the Bulgarian army 
has penetrated nearly to the heart of 
the Turkish territory in Europe. 

* Ok OK 


The Diaz revolution in Mexico has 
collapsed, and Felix Diaz, the leader, has 
been condemned to be shot. His life, 
however, may be spared. The Madero 
Government is growing decidely stronger 
with the passing of the weeks. 

The memorial portrait of Julia Ward 
Howe, which was unveiled recently in 
the council chamber of the old State 
House in Boston, is worthy of a place 
there. John Elliott has admirably por- 
trayed the serene and fine face, glorified 
by age, out of which shines the spirit of 
a remarkable character. There were 
brief addresses by Charles W. Wendte, 
Edwin D. Mead, John D. Long, Frank 
B. Sanborn and Lucia Ames Mead. 


President Taft has ordered the closing 
of five ports, which will be used for 
naval purposes. The five are Tortugas, 
in Florida; Grail Harbor, at Culebra; 
Guantanamo, in Cuba;. Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, and Subig Bay, in the Philip- 
pines. None of them are greatly needed 
by commerce. Whether this policy will 
insure secrecy, however, is much to be 
doubted; in Europe stich secrets have 
been found very difficult to keep. 

x x x 


The trial of Julian Hawthorne, au- 
thor; Josiah Quincy, former mayor of 
Boston; and Dr. William J. Norton, 
Albert Freeman and John McKinnon, 
on an indictment charging them with 
making fraudulent use of mails in dis- 
posing of stock in the Hawthorne min- 
ing interests in Canada, will be begun 
in the Federal Court in New York City, 
Eleventh month 16th. Hawthorne, 
Quincy, Norton and Freeman pleaded 
“not guilty” before United States Judge 
Mayer when arraigned. McKinnon has 
not yet pleaded. 

* ok Ox 

The Executive Committee of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement has sent 
out a request to the missionary agencies 


of the churches to set afresh before the 


Christian men of North America the 
fundamental need of a new life of 
prayer in connection with the work of 
missions. It is clear that Christian mis- 
sions in foreign lands are moving for- 
ward with widening success. But it is 


also clear that neither the measure of 


the effort abroad nor the depth of the 
missionary interest at home is sufficient 
to deal with the present emergency or 
to ensure the immediate discharge of 
the duty of the Church of our genera- 
tion to the non-Christian world. Some- 
thing more is heeded. 

The Dn tuecnt ae a ee commis- 
sion by the mayor of Denver, Col., is 
evidently a result of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Chicago Vice Com- 
mission in its celebrated report. Mayor 
Arnold, who was elected on a wave of 
municipal reform, has appointed to the 
new board a president of a theological 
seminary, a high school principal, a 
minister and three women, with the 


judge of the juvenile court, Ben Lind- 
sey, and the presidents of the civil-ser- 
vice commission, the charity board and 
fire and police boards as consulting 
members ex-officio. The commission 
evidently will not perform any legis- 
lative or judicial functions—the Chicago 
scheme involved the establishment of a 
“morals court’—but it will have large 


powers of investigation and important * 


advisory functions concerning all muni- 
cipal problems involving the moral 
health of the community and all social 
maladjustments. 

* * OK 


Lieutenant Becker, of the New York 
police force, has been condemned for 
inciting the murder of Herman Rosen- 
thal last Seventh month. He _ hired 
assassins to dispose of Rosenthal be- 
cause the latter threatened to reveal the 
former’s complicity in gambling instt- 
tutions. At least this was the contention 
of the prosecution, which has been sus- 
tained by the jury. 

Doubtless the case will be appealed, 
and the result of the appeal is not to 
be anticipated. But the present sig- 
nificance of the verdict is not merely 
the impressive reassertion of the majesty 
of the law and the integrity of the judi- 
ciary. It means that a mortal blow has 
been struck at the vicious alliance be- 
tween the “powers that prey” and those 
whose business it is to protect the inno- 
cent. It means, it is to be hoped, the 
thorough reorganization of the New 
York police department. It means that 
even a lieutenant who has amassed a 
fortune and become a czar in his own 
realm is not stronger than the arm of 
the inexorable law. 

Bo * 

If the recent report of the decision of 
the Russian government to discontinue 
definitely the sending of convicts to Si- 
beria proves well founded, it will mean 
the beginning of a new era for that un- 
happy land, which has as ill a name as 
Botany Bav or Van Dieman’s Land. The 
decision of the government, it is being 
said, was largely due to protests from 
Siberia against the economic damage 
done by the transportation of undesir- 
ables. Between 20,000 and 30,000 con- 
victs are supposed to be living in the 
wilds as outlaws, and the difficulty of 
securing settlers is much increased by 
the bad reputation of the country. ‘The 
use of Siberia as a place of punishment 
has also given its climate a bad name; 
as a matter of fact much of the country 
is fertile and as habitable as the new 
lands in western Canada, which have 
been_ drawing many immigrants from 
the United States. Siberia is a great 
country, capable of sustaining a vast 
population. For primitive life it~ is 
harsh because of the severe winters, 
which accounts for the comparative 
smallness of its nomadic pupulation. 
But a civilized and well-sheltered life 
can be maintained there as in Russia 
with much comfort, and its arable lands, 
vast forests, water- powers and mineral 


wealth assure to Siberia a great future. 


But what it needs is not exiles, but 
immigrants. 
oe ake 

January T, 1913, will mark the fikieth 
anniversary of the famous Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation issued by Abraham 
Tincoln for the freedom of the slaves. 
The colored population of Pennsylvania 


will celebrate this jubilee year with an 
Exposition showing the progress of the 
race during the fifty years of their free- 
dom. 

According to the United States census 
of 1860, there were 4,441,830 negroes in 
the country. Fifty years later, in 1910, 
the census gave the number of negroes 
as 9,828,294, an increase of over 100 per 
cent. Fiftv years ago they were located 
chiefly in the South; today they are 
scattered over all the States of the 
Union. 

Fifty years ago these people were 
largely illiterate. Not more than ten in 
a hundred could at that time read and. 
write, their illiteracy being estimated in 
1860 at 90 per cent. Slowly this has 
been cut down, until in 1910 it was re- 
ported by the census at 30.5 per cent. 

There were in 1860 negro. slaves 
chiefly farm laborers. Fifty years later 
there were 1,300,000 free farm workers 
and more than twice as many in other 
industries. In 1910 about 1,000,000 of 
the farms of the country were under 
the control of colored farmers. About 
225,000 of these farms are owned by 
colored people. as against practically no 
farms owned fifty years ago. New lines 
of endeavor unknown fifty years ago 
have been developed. In 1910 there 
were 1,186 manufacturers, 82 bankers 
and brokers, 9,098 retail merchants, 149 
wholesale merchants, 187 commercial 
travelers, 475 bookkeepers and account- 
ants, 150 officials in banks. Negroes 
maintain local business leagues all over 
the country and have organized a Na- 
tional Negro Business League, National 
Press Association, National Bankers’ 
Association, National Funeral Directors’ 
Association, etc., etc. Fifty years ago 
negroes in the professions were prac- 
tically unknown and unthought of. 
There are today 75,000 negroes in pro- 
fessions, representing physicians, lawyers, 
teachers, professors: in colleges, journal- 
ists, engineers, literary people, artists 
and others. 

The jubilee exposition will probably 
be held in Philadelphia, though that has 
not yet been definitely settled. 


EN VOYAGE. 


Whichever way the wind doth blow 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 

Then blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


My little craft sails not alone; 

A thousand fleets, from every zone, 

Are out upon a thousand seas; 

And what for me were favoring breeze 

Might dash another with the shock 

Of doom upon some hidden rock. 

And so I do not dare to pray 

For winds to waft me on my way, 

But leave it to a higher will 

To stay or speed me, trusting still 

That all is well, and sure that He 

Who launched my bark will sail with me 

Through storm and calm, and will not 
fail, 

Whatever breezes may prevail, 

To land me, every peril past, 

Within His sheltering port at last. 


‘Then whatsoever wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 

And blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


—John M. Bracey. 
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COMMERCIAL 
TEAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


Dn improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Dklahoma, netting investors 5 per cent, to 6 
ver cent. Safest form of investment; no 
jluctuations in value; securities personally 
nspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without charge for our services to investor. 
Tong and successful experience. References 
‘urnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


ON {OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE Si So 

FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by aur customers {far \f 

forty years. We collect and remit Interest wherever 
finvestors desire. Write for booklet and list. 4 


ELLSWORTH And JONES. 
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The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
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Williams. 
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MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 
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MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
Bruit TeLeruonn, Filbert 56-96 


MILLINER Y Custom of Friends 
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M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 2ist Street, Philadelphia 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers?’ Want 
Column of The American Friend 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are usually satisfactory. 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Notices. 


A FELLOWSHIP MEETING AT SWARTH MORE, 
PENNA, 


Friends are cordially invited to attend 
the Fellowship Meeting to be held in 
Whittier House, Swarthmore, Penna., 
Seventh-day evening, Eleventh month 9, 
1912,..at- 7.30° o'clock; y@arolena, Me 
Wood, of Mt. Kisco, N. Y., and others 
will speak on the Whittier Guest House 
and on the conference held there last 
summer. A walk in the woods has 
been planned for the afternoon to start 
from the Whittier House at 3.30. Train 
leaves Broad Street Station at 2.48. It 
is hoped that many Friends will join 
the party for this walk. Those intend- 
ng to do so are invited to bring a box 
supper, and will be cordially welcomed 
in Whittier House when they may eat 
supper at 5.30 and be served with hot 
coffee. Returning train leaves Swarth- 
more at 10.09. 


* * Xx 


A. M. Gooch, secretary of the General 
Committee in London of the Lebanon 
Hospital for the Insane in Syria, founded 
by Theopilus Waldmeier in 1806, has 
come to this country to arouse fresh 
interest in the hospital. She will be in 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


BRIGHT, CHEERFUL ROOM, pleasant home 
in Friends’ family for couple. 5119 Wayne 
Ave., Germantown, Philadelphia. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS DESIRED in a 
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Witson, 46 Bryant St., Washington, D C. 
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welcome Address, N. 8S. Pinkuam, R. D 
Lisbon Falls, Maine. 
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q SD l 


Absolutely Pure 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


A Cream of Tartar Powder, 
free from alum or phos- 
phatic acid 


and near Philadelphia during Eleventh 
month, and will be pleased to address. 
parlor meetings, or more public assem- 
blies, and to show lantern slides. ‘hose 
desiring to make arrangements for 
meetings may address R. B. Haines, Jr., 
secretary of the. American committee, 411 
Forrest Building, 119 South Fourth St.,. 
Philadelphia. 


Yearly Meetings in 1912 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month tsth. Alle 
C. Thomas, Clerk, Haverford, Pa. - 
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ELEVENTH MONTH 7, 1912 


The Light Lies on the Farther Hills 


Though shadows fall and fades the leaf, 


The clouds upon the mountains rest; 
A gloom is on the autumn day; 
But down the valley, in the west, 
The hidden sunlight breaks its way,— 
A light lies on the farther hills. 
Forget thy sorrow, heart of mine! 
Somewhere is joy, though ’tis not thine; 
The power that sent can heal thy grief; 
And light lies on the farther hills. 
Thou would’st not with world be one 
If ne’er thou knewest hurt and wrong; 
Take comfort, though the darkened sun 
Never again bring gleam or song,— 


The light lies on the farther hills. 
—Richard Watson Gilder 
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The International Bible School Besson 


Sanne 


FOURTH QUARTER, LESSON VII. 


ELEVENTH MONTH 17, 1912. 


THE GREAT QUESTION. 
MarK 8: 273 9:1. 


GotDEN TEx?.—Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 


God. Matt. 16: 16. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eleventh 
Mark 8:27; 9:1 
Third-day. 
Fourth-day. 
Fifth-day. 
Sixth-day. 
Seventh-day. 
First-day. 


Time.—Autumn of A. D. 209. 


Place—Somewhere near Caesarea 
Philippi, about 25 miles northeast of the 
Sea of Galilee. 

Parallel Passages.—Matt. 
Luke 9: 18-27. 

So far as recorded, this is the only 


16: 13-28; 


month 


Question of Pilate. 
Answer of the multitudes. 
Questioning and doubting. John 7: 25-36. 
The great prophecy. 
The great necessity. Luke 24: 25-32. 
The great requirement. 


visit paid to the region of Caesarea | 


Philippi by Christ and the disciples. The 
region lay along the northern boundary 
of Palestine. It was so called after the 
city built, or rather enlarged, by Herod 
Philip and named after himself. Phil- 
ippi also distinguished it from the Caes- 
area Palestina on the coast. It was a 
heathen city and no record is given 

which states that Jesus entered into it. 
The district is one of the most beauti- 
ful in Palestine. It would seem that 
Jesus went there for rest and conversa- 
tion with his disciples. 


27. “Villages.” R. V.. “Who do men 
say that [ am?” R. V:. So far as we 
know, this is the first time He asked His 
disciples this question. As He must 
have known what men thought of Him, 
this question would seem to be prepara- 
tory to the next and far more important 
one. 


28. Three answers were given: (1) 
John the Baptist, risen from the dead is 
implied, for the fact of his death must 
have been well known; (2) .Elijah, who 
was expected to appear (Mal..4:5, 6); 
(3) “One of the prophets.” Matthew 
adds, “Jeremiah,” and Luke says, “One 
of the old prophets is risen again.” 
These replies would indicate that the 
popular view was, that Jesus, while a 
prophet and a forerunner of the Mes- 
siah, was not the Messiah 
Compare Mark 6:14, I5. 


29. The way was now open for the 
next and most important inquiry, which 
is the same in all three accounts. “But 
who say ye that I am?” The emphasis 
should be strongly laid on the pronoun 
“ye.” The question implies, “Have I 
succeeded, or failed. in making myself 
known to vou?” “Do you see beyond 
the people?” “Having eyes, do ye see, 
and having ears, do ye hear? 
a great moment with them and a critical 
moment with Him.” ‘They had reached 
a place where two roads met, and they 
had to choose one. Such moment come 
into the lives of all of us, when the 
“Great Question” must be answered. 
“Peter.” > saAs sual, ~Peter-acted “as 
spokesman. “Thou art the Christ.” 
“Thou are the Messiah Himself, the 


5) 


“Tt was | 


Himself. | 


tith. The great question. 


John 18: 33-44. 


Matt. 2131-11. 


Tsay 5 3nd 212: 


Luke 18: 18-30. 


Lord come to His temple, the King com- 
ing to His throne.” Compare the some- 
what fuller answers in Matthew and 
Luke. 

30. Why this prohibition? The time 
was not yet come; in the prevailing mis- 
conception of the Messiah such procla- 
mation could only do harm; they them- 
selves did not yet understand Him well 
enough. Had the Gospel been pro- 
claimed before the crucifixion that act 
would have been a fatal stumbling block 
to very many, as it proved to be to some 
of the followers. But their time would 
come. Compare John 15:26, 27. 
“Charged” is a very strong word—“On 
no account do this.” 


31. “Must.” “The necessity arises 
first from the hostility of men; secondly 
from the spiritual nature of His work, 
which made it impossible for Him to 
oppose force to force; and thirdly be- 
cause the death of Jesus must be the 
central feature in redemption.” 


“Openly.” Distinctly, without re- 
serve. “Peter took Him.” Put his hand 
on Him as if to take Him aside. 
Though Peter and the others believed 
that Jesus was the Messiah, they did not 
yet understand the spiritual nature of 
His kingdom. “Rebuke.” In Peter’s 
view, what Jesus had said was unworthy 
of Him. It seemed to him that his 
Master was taking a position unworthy 
of the Messiah. 

33. “Get thee behind Me, Satan!” 
This is the severest rebuke that Jesus 
ever gave to any of His disciples. 
Peter’s words, in the first place, showed 
his misconception of the spiritual nature 
of the kingdom; in the second place, it 
placed before Jesus the temptation to 
use His power for His personal advan- 
tage, and to make the kingdom an 
earthly instead of a spiritual one. It 
was, in effect, a repetition of one of the 
temptations of the devil in the wilder- 
ness. “Thou mindest not.the things of 
God, but the things of men,’ R. 
Peter was judging “by the standards of 
men. 

34. Jesus was now ready to speak to 
the multitudes and to lay down a gen- 
eral. principle—the fundamental princi- 
ple of self-sacrifice. 

35. He now states the principle again 


in a paradox, the force of which is in | 


the double meaning of the word “life.” 


and in the second that spiritual life 
which is independent of the body. 
36, 37. “What doth it: profit.a man 


' not make these mistakes again. 
In the first clause it means bodily life, | 


to gain the whole world and forfeit his 
own life? For what should a man give 
in exchange for his life?” R. V. “The 
question is between the life which con- 
sists mainly in having, and that which 
consists in being.” The whole world, 
if a man had it, would not buy back his 
life, if he lost it. 

38. “The time will come when shame 
shall be met with shame, and -he who 
disowns shall himself be disowned.” 

9:1. This verse has given rise to a 
host of interpretations. It is not easy to 
decide on which is best. Probably the 
clearest is that Jesus referred to the 
coming of the spiritual kingdom, which 
did come with power within the life- 
time of some who heard Him. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH 17, IQ12. 
MISTAKES OFTEN MADE. 
Prov. 14: 1-24. 

(An honorary members’ meeting.) 


DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
ELEVENTH MONTH IITH. 


II.—A universal mistake. Isa. 53: 4-6. 


I1l.—The prodigal’s mistake. Luke 15: 
II-16. 
IV.—Wild oats. Prov. I: 7-109. 
V.—Envy. Num. 12: 1-16. 
ViI—lIdle words. Matt. 12: 35-37. 
V1l.—Greed of gold. I Tim. 6: 17-19. 


Why do people not learn more ir 


others’ mistakes? 

What mistakes have you learned: most 
from? ? 
Is it necessary to make mistakes? 

Give reasons? 


a 


POINTERS. 


It is a mistake to look at immediate 
results and overlook the ultimate out- 
come of any given course of action.— 
the long-view pays. 

Kk OK Ox 


It. is well to think of our mistakes 
sometimes. It is a mistake to dwell on 
them. 

KOK Ok 

It is a mistake to overestimate our 
self-importance, but it is equally as 
erroneous to feel that we amount to 
nothing and that our influence is a 
negligible quantity. 

QUOTATIONS. 


Any man may commit a mistake, but 
none but a fool will continue in it.— 
Cicero. 

* *k x 

We learn wisdom from failure much 
more than from success; we often dis- 
cover what will do by finding out what 
will not do; and probably he who never. 
made a mistake never made a discovery. 
—Samuel Smiles. 

* * Ox 


A young lawyer once said to an old 
friend: “I take down my sign tomorrow. 
I have made another mistake in this. 
trial that makes me sure I am not fit 
to be a lawver.” “If vou give up now,” 
said his friend, “you'll make still an- 
other mistake. If you keep on_you'll 
If you 
went into any business tomorrow, your 


_ mistakes would all be ahead of you; 
' remain in this profession and more than 


half of them are behind.”—C. E. World. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


HERMAN NEWMAN, Editor. 
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The Twilight Zones 


One mighty thing has happened in the Christian 
world in the last century. The Church has risen 
and girded itself for the task of carrying the light 
and the blessing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ to the 
vast peoples of the heathen world. It is one of the 
most extraordinary events of the last century. It 
is not the invention of labor-saving machines or the 


discovery of wireless telegraphy that glorifies the last 


century; it’ is the rising of the Christian Church to 


its mission to those who live in foreign lands. 

The Church is now confronted with a still greater 
task, the central Christian task of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and that is the practical application of Chris- 
tianity to the social and industrial, the rural problems 
of our own land; and our very life as a Church is 
staked on this issue. 

We have ministered to those that sit in heathen 
darkness, and now we are to minister to those that 
live in the twilight zones of the world; and they are 
in front of our houses and around our dooryards and 
up our city streets—these twilight zones, where mil- 
lions sit, or stand, or struggle, or strive, or die, 
without relief. One of the great historians of the 
Ohurch says that, when the Church was formed in 
the first century, every Christian Church was a little 
island in a mighty sea of paganism. Today every 
Christian Church in America is a tiny island in 
one of these twilight zones. 

My plea-is that we shall make every Friends 
meeting in America a live center of the Kingdom 
of God. 
salvation of an individual here and there; the 
Kingdom of God cannot come until the conditions 
under which men live and labor and suffer and die 
are radically changed. It is our practical task to 
change the social environment of multitudes of our 
fellows so that they may have something like a fair 
chance at life, an opportunity to become persons, 
and not to be mere things, as multitudes of people 
are, with no more chance to work out their own 
destiny than if they were slaves under a driver. 

Wherever people are living in poverty their higher 
life, their spiritual development, is in jeopardy. 


It is not enough now to work for the 


Poverty means imperfect housing. It means living 
in quarters where it is next to impossible to be 
good. It means malnutrition, starved and stunted 
It carries with it 
little resisting power for evil.: The underfed child 
is almost doomed to failure; he is almost certain 
to end in the great army of degenerates. 

More than two million boys and girls under the 
age of fifteen years in the United States are wage- 
earners at the period of their life when they are too 
immature and undeveloped to be kept at toil. Many 
of the places where they work entail upon them 
mental, moral and physical deterioration and life- 
long suffering. The great Church of Jesus Christ, 
that has carried vision and faith into the hearts of 
pagan races, that has taught men how to worship in 
spirit and in truth, must now show men how to 


bodies, dwarfed brain-centers. 


spiritualize industry, how to transmute possessions 
into sacramental means for divine service, how to 
give freedom and larger life to the children, to the 
boys and girls and to the great army of toilers. 
Our young Friends are rising in enthusiasm all 
over the United States, in line with the Young 
Friends Movement in England, and they are now 
eager to contribute their best to the life and work 
of the Church; but these young Friends are asking, 
as they rise to their vision: ‘‘What can you give us 
to do?” 
attend monthly meetings to hear the old-fashioned 
kind of business again. 


And we must answer. They will never 
They want real busimess 
which is accomplishing something in the world. 
What shall we lay upon these young Friends to do? 
We must be able to say to them: ‘‘We are conse- 
erated in our little meeting here to the transformation 
of this neighborhood, to make the Kingdom of God 
come in this village.” If they are made to see that 
task as their mission they will rise to it. It is 
something difficult, not something soft and easy, that 
they want. And if we are to win them we must 
make our appeal to the spirit of daring, which is 
strong in all youthful souls. 

John G. Whittier was once asked to what he at-~ 
tributed his success in life, and he answered: “I 


found an unpopular and difficult cause when I was a 
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young man, and put my life into it. That, more 
than any other one thing, has determined the success 


of my life.” R. M. J. 


The Justice of God 


I remember having heard, years ago, a series of 
long, labored discourses on the justice of God. The 
attempt was made to harmonize God’s justice with 
God’s love, and it seemed. such a difficult task that 
I came away with a vague, half-formed impression 
that something fundamental was wrong with the 
whole fabric of the argument. With the passing of 
the years I have become sure that my half-conscious 
impression was right. 

The fallacy arose from the use of a term having a 
variable meaning. The word ‘‘justice’” comes from 
the Latin word ‘‘jus,” meaning law. To secure 
justice is to secure the rewards or punishment 
assigned by the law. : 

The word “justice” is of variable meaning because 
the Jaw varies. In England about the time of the 
American Revolution more than a hundred crimes 
were punishable by death, and until 1808 it was a 
capital crime to pick a pocket of more than twelve 
pence. Justice at that time was far different from 
justice now. 

Suppose, as another example, I should declare that 
it is impossible to secure justice in the courts of 
Pennsylvania. Would I mean it is impossible to get 
what the law allows? Or would I mean rather that, 
even getting what the law allows, one would not then 
get his fair deserts? My true meaning would depend 
on the kind of “jus” I meant in my word “justice.” 
Did I refer to the State law, or to the higher, more 
perfect ethical law ? , 

When we talk about the justice of God it is essen- 
tial to clear thinking that we remember what the law 
of God is. Only slowly, through long ages, have 
men come to comprehend that the law of God is the 
law of love, that the justice of God is the justice of 
love. The whole system of Jewish law was built on 
the supposition that God’s justice was essentially 
like man’s justice. The same crude notion lasted into 
the Christian era, distorted the most precious teach- 
ings of Jesus in the centuries following His earthly 
life, and has lasted’ in some degree to the present. 
That was the trouble with my friend who tried to 
harmonize God’s justice with God’s love. He was 
_ using justice in the crude sense of man-made justice 
and then trying to harmonize it with infinite love. 
He had gathered passages of Scripture here and there 


that still retained flavor of the old Jewish sacrificial | 


system, and he argued from these, although the whole- 
genius of the New Testament message runs counter 
to such a view. 3 

The justice of God zs the love of God. That is the: 
simple key to what is otherwise a riddle. 

Man’s justice is the justice of punishment. Man’s- 
law writes perennially, in merely variant phrases, 
the old formula, “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth.” To be sure, the love element is entering @ 
little now and we seek to reform the criminal, but 
the dominant note is still punishment. 

In God’s justice there is no punishment save the 
self-inflicted punishment of separation from God. 
There is no requirement save that this separation be 
ended by the return of the prodigal to the Father’s 
house. Open-armed forgiveness is the Father’s only 
method of reforming criminals who sin against Him. 
Jesus taught this truth again and again in precept 
and in practice: Man’s justice demands an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth, but if you would be 
true sons of your Father I say unto you turn your 
other cheek to the smiter. Man’s justice says, love 
your neighbors and hate your enemies, but I say to 
you love even your enemies, just as God sends His 
blessings even upon the wicked. Peter, forgive your 
brother not seven times, but seventy times seven 
times. Woman, taken in dire sin, my sentence upon 
thee is that I forgive thee and that I trust thou wilt 
sin no more. 

Such is the Master’s exposition of God’s law, of 
God’s justice. The nearest parallel He could find 
in human life was the justice of an ideal earthly 
parent. The best type of parental justice approaches 
the type of God’s justice. The prodigal returns from 
the swine-herds with a touching speech all formulated 
and memorized, if perchance he may mitigate the 
parental wrath and escape permanent exile from the 
old home. But he does not get the speech half started 
before the father’s arms are about him and his words 
are smothered in tears and caresses and assurances 
of new robes and jewels and a feast of good things. . 
What plummet will measure the distance between that 
type of justice and ordinary, man-made justice ? 

To be sure, such a system looks impracticable to 
We would not risk 
trying to reform criminals by such a method. But, 


our poor earth-focused eyes. 


again, there are times when human life and human 
relationships are raised to their highest power that 
such justice becomes practicable. A boy sins against 
his mother in season and out of season, year after 
year, all through the wild stretches of his untamed 


boyhood. His mother’s fondest hopes seem blasted, 
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‘but she forgives him. Her prayers and entreaties 
are scorned, but she forgives him. For a thousand 
nights she folds tired hands above a broken heart 
and sleeps only fitfully upon her tear-wet pillow,— 
but she forgives and forgives and forgives the boy. 
And at last one day, just as he is blossoming into 
manhood, his mother’s love grips him. He pauses, 
listens, wonders,—and, lo, of a sudden his eyes are 
opened and he sees for the first time, as one healed 
of a lifelong blindness, the length and breadth and 
height and depth of his mother’s love for him. After 
that the law of love rules the boy. The mother’s 
heart is no more broken because the penalty upon 
the boy would be more than he could bear. He would 
sooner suffer stripes and bondage than disturb one 
heart-beat of his mother’s joy. The justice of love 
has been wrought upon him. 

This, I am sure, is God’s kind of. justice. This 
is God’s plan of atonement. The age-old theory that 
God’s justice demanded satisfaction in the punish- 
ment at least of a substitute victim was born in the 
erude centuries when men held that God’s law and 
God’s justice were like human law and human 
justice. The two are as wide apart as the Mosaic 
law and the Cross of Calvary. The justice of God 
is not the justice of punishment, because the law of 
God is the law of love. The shed blood of the Saviour 
is the supreme revelation of the heart of God. “He 
who hath seen me hath seen the Father,” said the 
great Revealer. And he who hath looked upon the 
Cross hath seen the heart of God forever bleeding and 
breaking over sinful men,—this is the message of the 
precious blood atonement.’ It is not the Jewish type 
of atonement through sacrifice to a God whose justice, 
as man’s justice, demands satisfaction. It is the 
Christian atonement, wrought by the compelling 
power of infinite love. Ro WK. 


An English Account of an American Yearly 
Meeting 
Most interesting is the report of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting by Isaac Sharp in a recent number of the 
London Friend. It is one of the best accounts of 
an American Yearly Meeting yet written by an 
English visitor. We reproduce it in full: 

T have been a week in the “Quaker City,” as 
Richmond is called, most kindly and hospitably 
entertained by President Robert L. Kelly and 
his wife, of Earlham College. The Yearly 

Meeting has just risen from its concluding sit- 
ting; it has been a time of good fellowship and 
great interest. It is impossible adequately to 
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express all that the kindness of these warm- 
hearted Indiana Friends means to a visitor com- 
ing amongst them. 

The Yearly Meeting building occupies a 
“block,” or the space between two streets off 
Main Street, surrounded with grass plots inter- 
sected with bricked walks, shut off by no fence 
or wall from the street. The meeting-room will 


-accommodate quite as many as the Men’s Meet- 


ing-house, Devonshire House; it is in fact larger 
and is much more roomy in appearance owing 
to its wide aisles and vacant spaces. 

Yearly Meeting procedure has points of simi- 
larity with and divergence from that of London 
Yearly Meeting. At times it has been difficult 
not to believe that I was sitting in Devonshire 
House; at others it was manifest that the venue 
had changed to this side of the Atlantic. 

Whilst the Yearly Meeting and its officers are 
at a disadvantage in not having more of its 
documents printed in advance and in not having 
an established “‘oftice,’ business is nevertheless 
transacted with remarkable despatch. The ad- 
dresses are nearly all brief and to the point, 
and at any time a gentle tap with the Clerk’s 
hammer on the table may remind a speaker that 
it is time to stop, or the clerk ‘will quietly say, 
“Three minutes more,” or “One minute more,” 
as the case may be. 

The Clerk makes no minutes; his assistants 
are respectively the Recording Clerk (his chief 
assistant), two readers, and the announcing 
clerk. He can consequently give his entire at- 
tention to the course of business. During the 
Yearly Meeting the Recording Clerk reads the 
minutes made each day at the morning sitting 
of the next. “Pages”? were appointed, young 
men and women who sit near the platform, and 
take messages to and from the Clerk’s table. It 
sounds strange to hear old and young Friends 
alike addressed by their first names. A Friend 
wanting ‘to catch the speaker’s eye,’ says, 
“Olerk please” (pronounced clerk not clark) and 
is accorded his opportunity. The vote by show 
of hands is not infrequently used, but it seldom 
amounts to more than conveying, without loss 
of time, the confirmation of some almost fore- 
gone conclusion. In everything a spirit of har- 
mony and brotherliness prevails, with less 
formality than we are accustomed to in the old 
land. If in methods of procedure Indiana has 
something to learn from London, the converse is 
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equally true that London may well learn: from 
Indiana. 

Entering the Yearly Meeting. on Ministry and 
Oversight, under the guidance of President 
Kelly, who kindly met me at the station, 
Timothy Nicholson, familiar from his portrait, 
Robert Douglas, Luke Woodard and his wife, 
Charles and May Replogle, Charles and Imelda 
Tebbetts, Daisy Douglas Barr, and Mary 
Pumphrey, were at once recognized. Arthur 
and Eliza Dann did not reach Richmond until 
Yearly Meeting Sunday. The attendance of 
this meeting reminds one strongly of our late 
Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight. Re- 
ports are received from the various Quarterly 
Meetings, and subjects arising out of them re- 
ceive consideration. This year that of Family 
Worship claimed special attention, as also the 
preaching of experience and with authority. At 
a later sitting, Eldership, from the historical 
point of view was dealt with, and Daisy Douglas 
Barr gave interesting information as to the 
differences between the character and methods 
of London and Indiana Yearly Meetings and the 
problems each has to face. 

At the opening of Yearly Meeting, Timothy 
Nicholson, the Nestor of the Meeting, and indeed 
of the City of Richmond, occupied the Clerk’s 
chair. Tall and erect, alert as to every detail of 
business, no one would stippose him to be 85 
years of age. He combines the authority of ex- 
perience with marked courtesy of manner. After 
eight years’ service, he retired at the close of the 
first sitting in favor of President Kelly, who 
entered upon his duties and carried them out to 
the manifest satisfaction of everyone, in such a 
way that no one unaware of the fact would sup- 
pose this to have been his first appearance as 
Clerk. Clerks of Yearly. Meetings, like poets, 
are born, not made. 

Amongst the interesting subjects engaging 
the attention of the Yearly. Meeting may be 
mentioned: The concern of a young Friend, 
Lilian E. Hayes, who has been liberated to ac- 
company Leanah Hobson, a Friend of North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting, on a visit to London 
and Dublin Yearly Meetings; Daisy D. Barr’s 
account of her visit to England, Ireland, and 
Norway ; Book and Tract Report; Peace Report ; 
Report of White’s Manual Institute, partly en- 
dowed by the late George Sturge, a self-support- 
ing industrial establishment for 200 orphans; 
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Reports of Home Mission and Foreign Mission 
Committees; Temperance Report; State of the 
Society, in which the false distinction between 
what is secular and religious was touched upon; 
also Family Worship and attendance of mid- 
week meetings; Report on Southland College 
for colored people ; Work among the Indians; 
Report of Earlham College, with an eloquent 
appeal from the President on the need of further 
endowment; Christian Endeavor work and 
Bible Schools. The above are but some of the 
interests of the past week. Except the devo- 
tional meetings no outside meetings are held, 
such as choke the programme of London Yearly 
Meeting to repletion. All the subjects under 
review occupy Yearly Meeting sittings, which 
are shorter than ours, rarely lasting more than 
two hours. .In some sittings, such as the one 
devoted to Christian Endeavor, vocal music 
has a part; in this sitting also, as elsewhere, 
allusion was made to the useful work of the four 
young Friends who came out to Indiana and 
have left their mark on young Friends here. 
Subscriptions are sometimes taken up in Yearly 
Meeting sittings by a Dutch auction process. 
For instance, “Who will find $25 for a Southland 
College scholarship ?’—repeated several times 
until the secretary tries for $20, $15, and so on. 
Meanwhile, Friends are told off to take pledges 
for amounts on cards, and finally, the baskets go 
round for the ‘‘loose collection.” In the case of 
Southland College the net result was $710, in 
the case of Evangelistic work $1,280, one Friend 
commencing with $200. 

It would need another letter to refer in full 
to the devotional meetings and the mode of con- 
ducting them. Fourteen services were held in 
the Yearly Meeting-house on Sunday, eighteen 
in other city Churches (and Richmond is a city 
of fine church buildings), and one in the gaol. 
A heavy downpour of rain prevented the usual 
services in the large meeting-house grounds. 
Two meetings were held entirely: after the man- 
ner of Friends, as we understand it in England, 
one in a Richmond meeting-house of our branch 
and in the evening one in the meeting-house of 
the other branch, where usually only the morn- 
ing meeting is held. 

All the proceedings of the Yearly Meeting 
have been held in great harmony, and we have 
parted from one another this morning refreshed 
and strengthened by the time of good fellowship 
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and communion with a sense that the Divine 
presence has been amongst us during this 
ninety-second session of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

I would gladly add something of the privilege 
enjoyed of breathing the cultured social and 
spiritual atmosphere of Earlham. Of this and 
many other things there will be much to be told 
some day. 


* Whittier Fellowship Papers 


III. The Adult School as a Form of Extension Work. | 


BY HENRIETTA THOMAS AND T. CORDER CATCHPOOL. 


the Society of Friends in England has been developed 
in several directions. The more important varieties 
are the work of the home mission and extension 
committee, the activities of certain quarterly meet- 
ings through their extension secretaries, the later 
developments of the Quaker tramp idea, lectures, 
conferences and the large field of extension work 
known as the Adult School Movement. 

Jn connection with the summer tramps of recent 
years experiments have been made in the holding 
of meetings for worship in which the public are 
invited to unite. Sometimes in a village hall, some- 
times in the open air, sometimes with a certain 
amount of prearrangement, but more recently with 


entire reliance upon the guidance of God, such meet- | 


ings have been held with increasing usefulness. 
Generally a few words are spoken in explanation 
of Friends way of worship, but it has been found 
that beyond this nothing is needed, if the meeting 
be held in the power of the Spirit, to enable those 


to whom such a form of worship is new to enter | 


into full appreciation of it. 

Again, at week-end and other lecture schools or 
conferences an endeavor is often made to extend 
the Quaker message by throwing one or more of 
the lectures open to the public. After hearing a 
paper dealing with some aspect of Friends views a 
time of devotion, in the nature of practical illustra- 
tion, frequently follows, suitably and with profit. 

The form of extension work, however, which is 
earried on through the Adult School Movement, was 
the only one which received detailed consideration 
at the Whittier Guest House Conference. 

To hear that a thing is good is one thing; to taste 
and see that it is very good is quite another. For 
many years we have been told by almost every Eng- 
lish Friend who has visited us that the Adult School 
is just the thing that we need to enable us to reach the 
artisans, the very people who have so far successfully 
evaded our best efforts. But the name “Adult School’ 
has not appealed to us, and, though often told that 
these schools differ greatly from our best Bible 
classes, we have been content with feeling they were 
all very well for England, but that they were not 
adapted to American needs. 
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_ one another closely. 


; * » ; > S 
In recent years the extension work carried on by | secretary and treasurer are ‘the usual officers. 


_ was “Slavery. 
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At Hampton Falls, again, our English Friends 
emphasized the fact that it was through the Adult 
School that they felt that they were most effectively 
reaching and influencing the most artisan class, not 
a few of whom were joining Friends. They further 
added that, during the recent industrial unrest, in 


' some places their influence in creating a_ better 
| understanding between the men and their employers 


had been marked. On this occasion it was decided 
that our visiting Friends should give us a practical 
demonstration of such a school ‘held on the most 
approved lines. ‘These schools are essentially unde- 
nominational and democratic, and, being so, naturally 
differ in details, though in the main they resemble 
A president, vice-president, 
Com- 
mittees are appointed as they are needed, some of the 
schools carrying on a social club for their members 
during the w cake as well as sick benefit and coal clubs 
on the First-day. 

Our school was called together by our temporary 
president, Edwin Bigland. We opened by singing a 
hymn. This was followed by a time of prayer and 
another hymn. A. Barratt Brown then gave us the 
outline of a talk he is to make some time this fall 
at one of the schools near Birmingham. The subject 
” Beginning with a sketch of it as it 
existed in Rome and Greece, he traced it down to 
the present day, ending with a comparison of the 
conditions as they existed in our modern industrial 
world with those of the slaves in Rome centuries 
ago. This was followed by an animated discussion, 
which afforded opportunity for members of the class 
to state what seemed to them to be the evils and 
hardships of the existing order of things and at the 
same time of pointing out the possibility of a solution 
along the lines of brotherly love. The discussion 
was sternly concluded at the end of half an hour, 


| when another hymn was sung and the roll called. 


S. Hobhouse then opened the Bible lesson: ‘The 
Victory of Faith over the Fear of Death,” as illus- 
trated by the martyrdom of Stephen, was the regular 
Adult School topic for the day, and the subject was 
dealt with with much strength and beauty in the ten 
minute opening and in the discussion which followed. 
The lessons always deal with subjects of vital interest 
to everyone, the result being that each member has 
either a practical difficulty to present or working sug- 
gestions to hand on which make the discussions defi- 
nite and helpful. Free discussion is the heart of 
Adult Sehool Bible work. At the end of half an 
hour a hymn was sung and the school closed. 
While this was only a sample school, and an 
infinite variety of topics, industrial, political, his- 
torical, scientific, ete., may be introduced during the 
first half hour, those of us who were present realized 
very fully what a tremendous opportunity it might 
be for getting really in touch with men and women 
with whom in our daily lives we come in very little 
contact. Through such schools we might get their 
point of view and also hand on to them, as far as in 


’ us lies, the Christian ideals and solutions to the knotty 
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problems which are confronting. us today and which 
so often fail of a satisfactory solution just because 
of a lack of understanding the real grievances on 
the one hand or of comprehending Christ’s ideals 
and aims on the other. The Bible class further 
emphasizes Christ’s attitude towards practical things 
of everyday life, and is the vitalizing power in the 
school. 

When one remembers that the aim of the Adult 
School Movement—in so far as a thing of growth can 
be expressed in words—is “‘to teach men and women 
to live the life of Christ,” one realizes how the dis- 
cussion around the Bible lesson becomes the center 
of the school’s activities and is a vital factor in the 
creation of that atmosphere of love and fellowship 
which gives it the power of gripping and transform- 
ing men. The movement would miss much if it were 
to lose sight of the educational aspect of its work; 
but it would lose everything, it would miss its aim, 
without that spirit which is abroad where lives are 
inspired, consciously or unconsciously, by the love of 
Christ. There can be no test of membership; to 
introduce one would be to impair the absolute 
freedom which is the glory of the movement. <A 
man may be attracted by the educational opportuni- 
ties—he is welcome to share them, whether he call 
himself a Christian, a free-thinker, an agnostic, an 
atheist, or by any other name. If he desires to 
become a member of the school, no‘one asks him to 
subscribe his belief in the divinity of Christ or any 
theological doctrine. Absolute confidence is placed 
in the “Adult School spirit,’ and the venture of 
faith is abundantly justified. It is the Spirit of 
Christ in practical life that touches men; theology 
may come later. The annals of the movement abound 
with instances which illustrate the efficiency of this 
line of approach. Men may look askance at religion; 
but it is hard to find the man who, some time or other, 
will not be reached by a loving word or act. And 
often there comes a day when he realizes that the 
love which is behind that word or act is an irresistible 
power in the world, finding its noblest expression in 
lives that have come into conscious communion with 
God through the life of Jesus Christ. Sweet and 
potent as is this spirit of the Adult School, its very 
breadth and inclusiveness often lead those who have 
tasted and seen that it is good to desire a still closer 
fellowship in ideals of life and worship. This closer 
bond is frequently realized through membership in 
a religious denomination. Although the Society of 
Friends is not connected officially with the Adult 
School Movement, nevertheless the two are closely 
linked together in many ways. 

Partly on this account, and partly by reason of 
broad similarity in principles—freedom, equality, 
absence of creed—it has often proved the case that 
Adult School members have turned to our Society 
for this closer fellowship and have been admitted 
into membership. The movement has thus become an 
important factor in extending the Quaker message, 
and, in spite of the many problems raised, the acces- 
sion of new life coming to the Society through this 
channel has undoubtedly proved deeply beneficial. 


The Organization of a Monthly Meeting 


The following is the organization and duties of the 
various standing committees of Winchester Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana: 

Presipine CLERK. 

Recorping CLerk. 

TrustErs.—To hold and manage the real estate 
and personal property belonging to the meeting. 

Recorper.—To keep a correct record of the mem- 
bership, including all births, marriages, deaths and 
transfers, and annually furnish the quarterly meet- 
ing such information as the yearly meeting may 
dineet including the recording of deaths and trans- 
feeepes of Paton. 

CorrEsponpENT.—To sign and forward all docu- 
ments issued by the meeting to other meetings and 
to attend to such OT a as the meeting may 
direct. 

Treasurer.*—To eo a regular account of all 
moneys received and paid and to make a quarterly 
report to the monthly meeting. 

Avpitine Commirrre.—To audit the accounts of 
the treasurer and make an annual report to the 
monthly meeting. 

Press CornnsroNDENn®: —To furnish . Friends 
publications with all news items of interest to the 
Society at large 

Finance Commirrre.*—To superintend the rais- . 
ing and expending of funds and to provide for the 
incidental expenses of the monthly meeting and its 
congregation. 

Coiiectors.—To make all collections and to re- 
port each month to the chairman of the Finance 
Committee. 

Usuers.—To see to the proper seating of the con- 
eregations. 

To Take THE OrrertIne.—To collect the offerte 
at all public meetings. 

Peace Commitrrer.—To provide for peace ser- 
mons and addresses, and in any way advance the 
cause of peace and arbitration. 

TEMPERANCE CommittTEeE.—To provide for tem- 
perance sermons and addresses and in any way ad- 
vance the cause of temperance. 

Brsie Scuoot Commirrer.—wWith the officers of 
the Bible school, to have the general oversight of the 
work, and to provides for any exercises, such as 
ekitdren’s s day, Christmas, ete. 

FUNERAL Commrrran—To ascertain the wishes 
of the friends of the deceased, to render any aid pos- 
sible, and to report the death to the recorder. 

PasroraL Commirrer.—tIt is the duty of this 
committee to have a general oversight of the shep- 
herding of the flock, to be watchful of the interests 
of absent members, to visit the families of attenders 
of meetings, to extend a special care to those attend- 
ers who are not members, and to invite them to join 
in membership when they are prepared to do so. 
They shall extend a watchful care over the associate 
members, and encourage them to become active mem- 
bers so soon as they are prepared to do so. 
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The Pastoral Committee shall receive applications 
for membership, examine each case carefully, and act 
upon it as provided in Section I, Chapter I, Part 
ILI (Discipline). 

Music Commirrer.—To have care of the organ, 
and provide suitable music for the services. 

Foreign Mission Commirrer.—To aid the W. F. 
M. S. in their work and to stimulate missionary 
activity in the different departments of the church. 

Home Mission Commirrer.—To encourage at- 
tendance at church and Bible school, to visit the sick 
and to relieve the needy, and to do what may be done 
to advance the Kingdom of Christ in our midst. 

Soctan Commirrer.—To welcome all strangers, 
introduce them to the pastor and others, and endeavor 
to have all feel that we have met to worship a com- 
mon Father. 

Pusuisuine Commirrer.—To furnish the local 
Press with such news items as may be of general 
interest. 

Hovsr Commirrer.—To see that the church is 
kept clean, the seats and furniture properly dusted, 
and that everything about the edifice presents an 
inviting appearance. 

Exprers.—Ministers and elders are associated in 
the spiritual care of the flock, and they should jointly 
feel the responsibility of the spiritual condition of 
the membership and the congregation. Elders are 
to co-operate with, encourage and strengthen the 
ministers, in both ministerial and pastoral work, 
facilitate their labors, promote their usefulness, have 
an oversight of the public ministrations of the Gospel, 
assist therein as the spiritual needs of the congrega- 
tion may require, and extend such advice and counsel 
to ministers as circumstances may demand. Elders 
should have quick spiritual discernment for the 
proper performance of their duties, a good under- 
standing of the Scriptures and of the doctrines of 
the Christian religion, and a knowledge of the posi- 
tion and purpose of our branch of the church. They 
are tenderly to encourage those who may take any 
part in public meetings for worship and who give 
evidence of true spiritual exercise, and they are to 
restrain such as do not give such evidence. They 
are prayerfully to seek to discern the spiritual gifts 
that any may receive and to encourage their exercise 
and development in every proper way. They are to 
see that opportunities for such exercise are conveni- 
ently afforded. Feeling the weight of the respon- 
sibilities resting upon them, elders will be prayerful 
in the active performance of their duties, and it is 
helpful to have them give public endorsement to the 
ministry, as way may open therefor when the truth 
has been satisfactorily presented. 

Elders are tenderly to advise with members of the 
congregation as to their spiritual condition, and, in 
the freedom of brotherly love, endeavor to aid all in 
the attainment of a high standard of Christian life. 

Oversrerrs.—It shall be their duty to exercise 
watchful care and affectionate oversight for the main- 
tenance of a consistent moral life by the members of 


the meeting; to extend care and reproof in all cases 
of disobedience, disorder, or any conduct unbecoming 
to a Christian, and to restore, if possible, such 
offenders to an orderly life and to full fellowship 


with the meeting. 


If due care and labor in this direction prove in- 
effectual, it becomes their duty to enter complaint to 
the monthly meeting against such offenders. 

Committees marked with a star are to make a 
written report to the monthly meeting in Second 
month, Fifth month, Eighth month and Eleventh 
month, and all other committees in Eighth month, 
unless asked by the monthly meeting to do so more 
frequently. 


Ali Church Men Can Do All Church Duty 

Can the Church take on any more Tasks? 

A recent article in The Survey asks why the church 
does not fight child labor, insanitary, housing, un- 
healthful factory conditions, artificial depression of 
wages, overworking of women, adulteration of food 
and such social abuses as fiercely as it fights the 
saloon. 

Another article in the same excellent magazine 
complains of the church because it has not backed 
up the labor unions in attempts to stop needless Sun- 
day work. — 

Calls for the church to lend a hand in the purifica- 
tion of politics are familiar. And lately this page 
has echoed still another insistent summons that the 
church shall push the universal peace movement. 

* * * 

It is unfair not to sympathize with the harass- 
ment which many earnest church people feel under 
these multiplying appeals. They are apt to answer 
nervously—even irritably—that their obligations to 
and through the church are already more than flesh 
can endure, and it is impossible to take on another 
interest. 

Pastors and church officers in particular, conscious 
that the church is not doing very efficiently what it 
now tries, think it necessary self-defense to prevent 
diversion of effort to other channels. 

There are other reasons likewise why responsible 
church leaders hesitate to launch out in new agita- 
tions touching business and society. Most modern 
economic and social questions are matters in which 
there is more or less right on both sides, and the 
church realizes often that it has not the facts for a 
balanced judgment. 

A Christian man risks nothing in condemning the 
saloon or gambling outright; either can be safely 
branded as all wrong. But when an industrial dis- 
pute is on, a conscientious man has to inquire a lot 
Lefore he dares take sides. 

There cannot be any dispute about the wickedness 
of ruining a girl’s virtue, but there is dispute amung 
honorable men about the age at which it is right to 
hire a girl to work in a factory. 

Such are tangible examples that show why easily 
understood and uncomplicated personal wrongs rouse 
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the church’s fighting spirit more quickly and power- 
fully than complex sociological sins. 
* * % 

But these are explanations—not justifications. A 
live church may confess these difficulties, but it may 
not plead them as releasing it from the comprehensive 
duty of fighting all sin in all guises. 

Although distractions prompt an instinctive com- 
plaint at the wearying confusion of things to be done, 
no honest Christian can be sorry that the Kingdom 
of God is so big a thing as it is, nor really wish to 
abridge the countless number of its applications to 
human needs. 

A church that means to be in any sense a church 
for the times must somehow manage to express the 
meaning of the message of Christ respecting every 
interest of mankind that involves any moral phase 
whatever. ’ 

But how shall that be done? How shall such a 
multiplicity of diverse concerns be handled without 
dissipating the energies of overburdened workers in 
dashes of frenzied haste, now hither and now yon ? 

In space here at command no method for such 
adjustment can be prescribed in detail. But the 
prineiple of it can be indicated: 

The church can successfully meet the array of 
varied tasks before it only by a compact organization 
of forces first and a careful allotment of responsibility 
afterwards. 

* * 

Distribution of responsibility is not made effectual 
by a mere agreement that one group will do one kind 
of work while another group does another. 

Such is already the practical condition produced 
by some congregations of Christians trending off to 
purely sociological interests while other congregations 
concern themselves only with individualistic evangel- 
ism. That is not distribution, but division. 

To secure distributed responsibility for many tasks 
and yet not jeopardize the potential unity of the 
church, there must first of all be a center of common 
faith and purpose whence varying lines of service 
shall radiate, diverse and yet harmonized. 

The common center of unity for all Christian labor 
is the simple, single desire that men shall know and 
acknowledge Jesus Christ as Lord of their lives— 
shall be led into spiritual fellowship with the redeem- 
ing Saviour. 

Service starting from that spiritual center is the 
only service which is Christian. Without that motive 
unifying all it does, the church is nothing more than 
a benevolent society. 

x * % 

Once unified by its enthusiasm for following 
Christ, let the church turn next to the problem of 
specialization, which is its only hope of meeting all 
the new problems of modern life. ; 

In any congregation of Christians there ought 
always to be discoverable some group of like-minded 
men ready to study each theme on which action is 
suggested by the first stirring of a new reform. But 


such a call should ordinarily not be a summons for 
men already busy to leave tasks which fully occupy 
them. | 

The call of a new interest asking the aid of the 
church 1s a call for more men—another company or 
committee or curcle—to come forward and accept this 
newly added. responsibility. It ts lawfully a con- 
straint not on those now busy, but on those hitherto 
idle. 

Conceivably a congregation might run out of men 
to assign to all the interests claiming attention. But, 
as a matter of fact, such dearth is improbable in 
most congregations. The prevailing condition is a 
great surplus of men doing nothing because of noth- 
ing to do. 

Groups thus constituted of specialists in responsi- 
bility would soon become specialists in information. 
Then, when involved issues arise, the chureh would 
not have to remain silent for fear that its ignorance 
would mislead its justice. Its own agents would 
know. 

‘ Guided also by the sensitive understanding of its 
own specialists, the church would realize quickly 
when in any direction some special threat to right- 
eousness summoned the whole church to mass its. 
main strength for the time at that angle. 

Thus there would still be occasion when all forces. 
must be rallied in a crisis to beat the saloon. And 
when like occasion called for a grapple with economic 
greed or the exploitation of human flesh and blood, 
as compact and as determined a battle rally could be 
lined up to enforce the right in that direction. 

The church can take on new tasks if vt can bring 
all its men into line and allot each man his own work. 

—The Continent. 


Two Kinds of Tragedy 


“OQ, Aunt Jane, did mother tell you what a terrible: 
thing happened this morning?’ Lois Martin asked, 
as she met her aunt coming down the walk as she was. 
going in, late in the afternoon. 

“About the Graydon girl’s mother? Yes, she told 
me,” Aunt Jane answered, briefly. ; 

“T never heard of anything so terribly sad,” Lois 
said, with a quiver in her voice. ‘‘Marjorie Gray- 
don and her mother were so perfectly congenial, just 
like chums, and for her to be killed instantly in that 
wreck, so soon after she had said good-by to Marjorie, 
seemed too terrible for words. Marjorie was telling” 
us, just after her mother had started for home, what 
a perfectly lovely summer they had had together. — 
We girls have just been so nervous we couldn’t study 
all day. It is the first time I ever had a tragedy 
come so near me.” 

Aunt Jane looked at her niece grimly. ‘‘There are: 
tragedies and tragedies,” she said. “I’ve seen the 
quick kind, and I’ve seen the slow kind, and if youre: 
killed, yow’re killed, I guess, whichever kind it is. 

“The slow kind is mostly where people are giving” 
up their whole lives for others who are too blind to: 
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appreciate their efforts, or ever say a ‘thank you,’ or 
a kind word. 

“I’ve never been a mother, but it seems to me that 
if I had been, and if I’d been given my choice of a 
death, I should rather have gone like the Graydon 
girl’s mother than like some I’ve seen. They'd had 
their good times together, you say, and so, not having 
any bitter regrets, the Graydon girl can get over her 
sorrow after a while, and she’ll always have the last 
lovely summer to remember. Yes, there are quick 
tragedies and slow ones, but when a mother’s gone, 
she’s gone.” 

Aunt Jane turned and went down the street toward 
her home. Looking after her, Lois said, half to her- 
self, “Aunt Jane is so queer. She didn’t seem one 
bit sympathetic over poor Marjorie’s trouble.” 

Lois went through the library, sitting-room and 
dining-room in search of her mother. Out on the 
kitchen table she found the pretty dish of salad and 
the roll of pressed meat which she had promised and 
her mother had prepared for the spread which was 
to follow the party that evening. On the rack in the 
dining-room was the weekly ironing, and the greater 
part of it was the fluffy summer apparel belonging to 
Lois. The beautifully ironed white dress which she 
was to wear the next afternoon always required an 
hour of mother’s skilful work, and Lois wondered 
casually how she ever accomplished so much in a 
day. She went on up to the sewing-room, where her 
mother was putting the finishing work on a filmy 
party frock, which Lois was to wear that evening. 

She was running the narrow ribbons through yards 
and yards of dainty lace beading. Something in the 
tired droop of the slender figure and the wistful look 
in the eyes, as she glanced up with her usual cheery 
smile, gave thoughtless Lois a curious shock. What 
if the tragedy had come to her instead of Marjorie! 
What could she ever do without her little mother! 
Then Aunt Jane’s words seemed to ring in her ears: 
“There are quick tragedies and slow ones, but when 
a mother’s gone, she’s gone.” 

Lois snatched the dress from her mother’s hands, 
saying, “You are going right downstairs this minute, 
and you’re going to lie on the couch and rest until 
father comes home to supper.” | 

“But you wanted your dress for tonight, and there 
are yards of ribbon to run yet,” her mother objected, 
weakly. * ; 

“Yes, and I know who will run them,” Lois 
answered. “And I’ve plenty of time to get supper, 
too, before father comes. I’ll take the dress down- 
stairs and sit right by you, to see that you lie still.” 


Mrs. Martin lay quite still, watching Lois with 
loving eyes, wondering a trifle what had made her 
daughter suddenly thoughtful of her comfort; but 
she understood a little later when Lois had finished 
the dress and started to prepare the supper, then came 
back, and dropping down beside the couch, threw 
both strong young arms about her mother and clasped 
her close, as if she could never let her go, and said, 
in a choked whisper, ‘O mother, dear, what if it had 


happened to me, instead of Marjorie!” 

And as Lois went about her work, she whispered 
over and over, pleadingly, “If You'll only spare her 
to me, I’ll be more thoughtful.” And the One for 
Whom the whispered words were intended must 
have heard and granted her request, for Lois Martin 
and her mother have had a number of summers to- 
gether since that day—lovely summers that can be 
remembered without any bitter regrets.—Y ouths’ 
Companion. 


Home Vielos on Present Bay Topics 


The Five-Years Meeting of 1912 


BY WILLIAM L. PEARSON. 

Of the six modern general conferences of the 
yearly meetings of the Society of Friends, three 
have had great significance. The Richmond Con- 
ference of 1887 issued the most comprehensive and 
the only epoch-making Declaration of Faith ever 
produced by Friends. The third Quinquennial 
Conterence at Indianapolis in 1902, by the adopting 
acts of several yearly meetings and the approval of 
their delegates assembled, established a constitutional 
Five-Years Meeting with a three-fold Declaration 
of Faith, a Form of Government, and Rules of 
Discipline. The Five-Years Meeting of 1912 early 
declared its positive approval of the two recently 
disputed Declarations of Faith, and then it more 
thoroughly organized and correlated the hitherto 
inefficient departments of work. 

What are the significant features of this last Five- 
Years Meeting? The ambiguous reference for more 
explicit and extended doctrinal statements to the 
Richmond Declaration and “George Fox’s Letter to 
the Governor of the Barbadoes,” although originally 
intended for harmony, was the certain ground of 
serious differences. But all went well, until influen- 
tial Friends began to drift away from well-attested 
truths. Then arose and raged damaging disputes, 
from which Kansas Yearly Meeting opened the door 
of hope and harmony by asking the Five-Years 
Meeting to make adequate, indisputable record of 
the fact that that meeting was established upon the 
Constitution which included those two declarations 
of faith, which had been formally adopted by most 
of the yearly meetings and formally rejected by 
none. our other yearly meetings in slightly vary- 
ing terms, with the sympathy of the great majority 
of American Friends, sought in the Five-Years 
Meeting that same harmony and unity of the faith, 
which alone could prevent disruption. This would 
have been the simplest and safest method. From its 
first issue in 1887, a few Friends have wished to give 
the Richmond Declaration (the best, and consequently 
the most disputed declaration) the force of a creed 
in the Society of Friends; while a few others equally 
felt a horror of any sort of declaration of faith, lest 
it become a creed under another name. But there 
never was any real ground for either of these two 
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extreme views, sincerely as some serious Friends had 
held each of them, not in the Five-Years Meeting 
only, but everywhere among American Friends, and 
among English Friends as well. 

Under such conditions the best attainable result 
always falls below the ideal. ‘There was strong 
tension and tugging of spirit with spirit in fuller 
fellowship than they knew, much fervent prayer and 
some able debate, with repeated efforts on the part 
of the Business Committee and of the whole assembly. 
In the midst of all this, which many styled ‘“‘a cloud 
over the meeting,” the writer was led to pen to dis- 
tant friends these words, “It is not very stormy, and 
the bow is in the cloud.” The final vote on the 
disputed declarations resulted in this decision, “that 
these documents are historic declarations of belief, 
-approved by the Five-Years Meeting in 1902, as 
expressed in the clause of Discipline referred to, 
and approved again at this time; but they are not to 
be regarded as constituting a creed.” 

In the letter, this decision fell short of the plain 
historic facts in the adopting acts of several yearly 
meetings, of which five yearly meetings had sought 
a clear record from the Five-Years Meeting, and 
which the Business Committee refused to report to 
the meeting for consideration, but introduced instead 
a needless doctrinal phase of the question, with the 
result indicated. Thus God overruling led the meet- 
ing into such a tension as the Holy Spirit would 
use to tender and temper together the divergent 
delegates, and what was lost in the letter was more 
than regained in the better spirit, and unity, and 
purpose of American Friends generally, for which 
there was great gratitude, but without which progress 
would have been impossible. There is also much 
gain other ways. It can not again be fairly disputed 
that the Richmond Declaration of Faith has the au- 
thority of the Five-Years Meeting and of the yearly 
meetings which founded it. Better yet; few will wish 
to dispute it, since, providentially, no Friend may 
henceforth consider that a declaration of faith issued 
by Friends, although authoritative, constitutes a creed. 
The Society of Friends is coming clearly to see that 
they have always held a unique position in the mat- 
ter of doctrinal declarations, which are not creeds, 
nor are they altogether creedless. More significantly 
than they realized, the Business Committee finally 
unanimously rejected the phrase “but not in any 
sense a creed,” which they had once added to ex- 
plain the Friendly meaning of declaration of faith. 
Now let lexicdgraphers and historians take heed. 
This may not be the ideal way, but it is the Friendly 
way. Perhaps the otherwise needless and inappro- 
priate negative clause of the above “decision,” itself 
showing that Friends are not creed-makers, may 
therefore serve a good purpose. But if much atten- 
tion should be turned to it instead of to the preceding 
positive statements, it could only do harm. 

Surely, the day has returned when Friends should 
proclaim a full, positive Gospel, and not try to live 
on a faltering faith. Friends are clearly called to 


bring into the Christian world, and an age of progress 
which is always an age of more or less doubt, a vital, 
full-orbed faith. The call is to that fulness of the 
Divine life and fellowship which is inherently 
expansive and fruitful, for which those born of the 
Spirit easily acquire a satisfying: yet insatiable taste. 
We must get back to Christ’s and Paul’s and George 
Fox’s view, that all genuine Christians are Spirit- 
baptized, and should be, but are not all always both 
filled and filling with the Holy Spirit. 

Unquestionably, this Five-Years Meeting will be 
of incalculable significance as a forward movement. 
That was assured as soon as the various research 
commissions were appointed. <A flood of facts with 
fiction mixed was inevitable, and generally weleomed 
in advance. ‘The necessary sieving will leave a stock 
of valuable information such as Friends never 
imagined possible. The departments of work have 
consequently been reorganized and newly correlated, 
and most of them rendered more efficient. Their life 
and the life of the Five-Years Meeting depended 
upon it. Hitherto only foreign missions had been 
a real success. The home work must equally succeed. 
Every large-souled Friend must rejoice in the general 
awakening. 

But here differences appeared and difficulties arose. 
Too bad! Rather unavoidable in a time of progress, 
the only time really serious difficulties ever arise. 
Some measures are wise, some unwise. The general 
feeling that “something just must be done” is the 
father of nearly every unwise act of so-called deliber- 
ative assemblies. If they could only stand still until 
they see the Salvation of Jehovah, then go forward, 
how much better. They seldom do. The last Five- 
Years Meeting did not escape unhurt. The multi- 
tude of recommendations proposed by the commis- 
sions and adopted bythe meeting with too little regard 
to their constitutionality or practicability was almost 
bewildering. The writer is not pessimistic; he is only 
serious. Within this eventful quarter century he has 
repeatedly seen revolutionary measures rushed through 
meetings “for the work’s sake.” Some of this is 
unavoidable. But like civil constitutions ecclesias- 
tical constitutions are solemn compacts. sacredly 
kept by those who keep the faith. If disregarded, 
the integrity of men and institutions decline, and 
the Kingdom of God suffers violence at the hands 
of its friends. 

Among the most painful things in this Five-Years 
Meeting was not the sharp differences, which the 
saints always seek to settle, but the frequent sugges- 
tions of mature men upon whose wisdom one had 
learned to rely that “we should not take the Consti- 
tution seriously.” If there had been the chance while 
the meeting was yet convened, allusion to these things 
would not have been needful now. 

If time and strength enable, other features of 
the Five-Years Meeting will be treated later. Mean- 
time, all Friends should bear in mind that the chief 
gain from this Five-Years Meeting, a victory alike 
for all thoughtful Friends, is the new sense of unity 
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and fellowship, with the sincere purpose to perpetu- | 


ate it. Nobody feels obliged to try the impossible 
task of forcing his faith. 
“spiritually judged” knowledge of God and eternal 
life, together with a perfect attitude of mind and 
heart toward Him and our fellowmen. Then, as far 
as we “diligently keep the unity of the Spirit,” we 
shall seek to appreciate one another and one another’s 
difficulties, and we will, by all means, ‘‘attain unto 


Real faith involves a. 


the unity of the faith, and to the fuller knowledge 
of the Son of God.” Having renewed their love in 
large measure, with the eyes of their understandings 
more enlightened, Friends everywhere should trust 
and encourage one another in the conquest under 
our Lord Christ. Before every other prayer, for our- 
selves or our service, let us continually, fervently 
pray: “Hallowed by Thy name, Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy will be done—in earth as it is in Heaven.” 


Ching of Interest Among Ourselves 


The ministerial conference of Western Yearly Meeting will 
be held at Westfield, Ind., the 12th and 13th inst. The full 
program is printed elsewhere in this issue. 

x * x 


At Parsonsfield Quarterly Meeting, held the r2th and 13th 
ult. Friends had the company and ‘helpful ministry of 
Charles H. and Elizabeth Jones, from Amesbury, Mass. 

; Bee Ok 25k 


Maria G. Meredith, of Pennville, Ind., celebrated her ninety- 
first birthday the 11th ult. She donated the lot on which the 
new meeting-house at Pennville now stands, and contributed 
$50 towards a window. She maintains a keen interest in the 
work of the meeting, and richly enjoys her religious experi- 
ence. : 4 

' kk 

Andrew F. Mitchell, of Long Beach, Cal., gave an able ser- 
mon on “God in American History,” at Bloomingdale, Ind., 
the 27th ult. The meeting-house was crowded to hear the 
speaker, who for sixteen years was principal of Blooming- 
dale Academy. Scores of former students came from other 
communities to greet their old teacher. 

* * x 

Rally Day was observed by the Friends Bible school at 
Spring valley, Ohio, the 13th ult. In connection with the 
children’s exercises the pastor, Frank Morman, delivered two 
addresses. The subject in the morning was “The Importance 
of the Bible School,” and in the afternoon, “An Ideal Bible 
School.” There was a large attendance, and a fine dinner 
was served in the basement. 

* *k * 

Martha Hadley, whose obituary appears this week, leaves 
an aged mother (Elizabeth McCoy), one hundred and one 
years old, and three sons, Judge Hiram E. Hadley, of Seattle, 
Wash., being the eldest, 
eign Missionary Society met in her home each month, in 
order that Grandmother McCoy, who, with her daughter, was 
deeply interested in missions, might be able to be present at 


each meeting. Martha Hadley will be greatly missed. 
; * ok * 


Butternuts Quarterly Meeting was held at West Branch, | 


Oneida County, New York, the 18th to 20th ult. James 
Renfrew, of Farmington, N. Y., was present, and his gospel 
messages were helpful and practical. The pastors of the 
quarterly meeting, Ralph Woodard, of West Branch; J. Wil- 
liam Peckham, of Unadilla, and Aulder Larzelere, of Upper- 
ville, were also in attendance and had part in the services. 
At the closing service there were three who professed to give 
their hearts to the Master. 
x *k * 


The Executive Board of the Five-Years Meeting has or- 


For some years the Woman’s For- | 


ganized with Allen T. Hole, Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind., as chairman, and Willard O. Trueblood, 313 East Thir- 
teenth Street, Indianapolis, Ind., as secretary. These, with 
Rufus M. Jones, Miles White, Jr., and Ellison R. Purdy, will 
form the Central Committee. 
CarRoLENA M. Woop, Secretary pro tem. 

In our report last week the name of Carolena M. Wood 
appeared on this committee in place of that of Miles White, 
Jr. Please note correction. 

x * x 

The third Woodard reunion was held at Colom, Parke 
County, Ind., the 26th ult., and was a very enjoyable occasion. 
An interesting program was given, and old friendships were 
renewed around the long dinner table. Among those pres- 
ent from outside Parke County were Luke Woodard and 
wife, Fountain City, Ind.; Dr. N. D. Woodard and family, 
Indianapolis; Stanley P. Woodard, New York City; Fred. 
Woodard and family, Oklahoma; David T. and Ruth W. 
Newsom, Elizabethtown, Ind.; Andrew F. Mitchell, Long 


Beach, Cal.; Asa Woodard and wife, Noblesville, Ind.; Ellen 


Woodard and daughter, Kansas, and Lizzie Woodard, Texas. 
The next reunion will be held in Lawrence, Kan., in 1914. 
Dr. M. F. Woodard, Bloomingdale, Ind., is president, and 
Nellie Kennedy, Kansas, secretary. 

* OK Ok 


The forty-seventh semi-annual meeting of the College Park 
Association of Friends was held the 2d inst. at the meeting- 
house on Morse Street, near Davis Street, College Park, Cal. 
Meeting for worship at 10.30 A. M. was followed by a short 
business session, after which luncheon was served at the 
meeting-house. The following was the program for the after- 
noon: 

1. Repetition in Concert. 
Responses. 
2.:In Memory of Anna Taber..............Cornelia Taber 
Recitation, selection from “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” 
Jennie Moore 


Parable of the Good Samaritan, 


| 4. “Individual Faithfulness in Social Service,” presented by 


Joel Cox, Helen Vail, Catharine Cox, Arthur Vail, 
Anna Cox. 
Discussion. 
x * * 

English Friends have a standing committee whose business 
it is to keep in touch with Friends in the colonies and else- 
where. It keeps a lookout for opportunities of introducing 
isolated Friends who are far from home or from a Friends 
meeting, and of helping emigrants. 

The committee is in touch with Friends in parts of the 
world to which Friends from Great Britain are likely to emi- 
grate, and stands ready to give advice to immigrants on ar- 
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rival and to help them to settle near to meetings or to other 
isolated Friénds. 

The committee does not, however, undertake to advise ap- 
plicants as to whether or whither to emigrate, nor can its 
colonial correspondents undertake any responsibility with re- 
gard to those who may communicate with them, nor meet 
immigrants on arrival. 

A card list of members of London Yearly Meeting resident 
abroad is kept at the Central Office for the use of Friends. 
For convenience of reference the names are arranged (a) 
alphabetically, and (b) in geographical areas. Friends who 
wish to use this list can see it at the office, or information 
from it can be sent by post. 

The list requires constant revision, even more than a list of 
Friends resident in Great Britain, and Friends in general are 
earnestly invited to help in keeping this list up to date by 
informing the office of changes of address which come to 
their knowledge of Friends resident abroad. 

¥en we 

Friends Oriental News describes the political condition in 
China as follows: 

“The political condition is just now at a very unpleasant 
standstill. China is Republican in name, with a curious state 
of affairs. Mandates come from the pen of Yuen-shi-kai 
with about the same weight and character as the Edicts from 
the vermilion pencil of the Emperor. 

“Meanwhile the whole country is living in fear of her pro- 
tectors. Looting is going on from time to time, wherever the 
troops are located. They have waited patiently for their pay, 
and it has not been forthcoming. 

“China is in desperate need of money, and, although there 
is an abundance to be had, they can not submit to the foreign 
auditing or supervision, which the loan involves. 

“Nanking is preserved in peace for the most part by the 
exercise of martial law. Yangchow is occupied by thirty 
thousand troops, whose commander is an ex-robber-chief. 
His word is final authority, and he is feared and dreaded. 
At Pukou, just north of the river at Nanking, one regiment 
recently mutinied and a considerable amount of silver was 
stolen. Some weeks since, one thousand soldiers mutinied at 
Wuhu, next city on the Yangsti above Nanking, and that 
seems to be the situation generally. 

“The fact that the foreign Powers are insisting upon the 
supervision of their loans is not increasing the love of the 
Chinese for foreigners generally. It is thought by the igno- 
rant to be a scheme of the foreigner to get political control 
of China. 

“The people are orderly for the most part, apparently be- 
cause they are generally and proverbially peace-loving and 
industrious. At present they are sort of ‘taking care of them- 
selves.’ 

“But behind the scenes, God’s hand is peculiarly manifest, 
restraining the forces of evil while His missionaries spread 
the Gospel. Beloved, pray for China. No one can say what 
a day may bring forth. ‘Arise, put on thy strength, O Zion.’ ” 

ie me 

Several years ago a colony of Friends settled at Highland, 
the extreme north end of Salem, Ore., and a Friends church 
was established there, which, as the city grew, became very 
prosperous. A number of Friends settled in other parts of 
the city, especially in South Salem, where it was very incon- 
venient for the small children and young people to attend 
the Bible school at Highland. Even the older members could 
not take the desired part in church activities. 

In Third month, this year, two meetings were held in South 
Salem to discuss the advisability of establishing a Friends 
church in that section of the city. 


Friends were unanimously in favor of organizing and build- 


ing. Committees were appointed and active preliminary work 
began at once. By the middle of Fifth month a lot had been 
bought, and about two-thirds of the required $4,500 had been 
subscribed. Work was begun on the building, a house of 
modern, bungalow style. : 

Tenth month 2d, the quarterly meeting established a monthly 
meeting and First-day morning meeting for worship in the 
new building, with a charter membership of sixty-seven. On 
the 6th inst. the new building was dedicated. The Highland 
and Rosedale meetings were adjourned for the day, so that 
their members might take part in the exercises. [he house 
was well filled at each of the three services, which were in 
charge of Levi T. Pennington, president of Pacific College, 
assisted by Isom P. Wooten and H. Elmer Pemberton. 
President Pennington’s lesson in the morning was taken from 
II Kings 6: 1-7, and in the afternoon from Prov. II, 24. Both 
were ably handled. 

There being some indebtedness on the building, a call was 
made for funds, which was so liberally responded to as to ex- 
ceed the indebtedness by $300. At noon the ladies served free 
lunch in the basement to about three hundred. 

The evening’s service was in charge of H. Elmer Pember- 
ton, his subject being “The Boyhood of David.” God made 
His presence so manifest throughout the day that all felt that 
the “building made with hands” had been accepted of Him. 


Born 
MiiHous.—To John T. and Mary H. Milhous, Bridgeport, 
Ind., Tenth month 12, 1912, a daughter, Christine Martha. 


Married 


YocumM-Braner.—At Rockford, Ohio, Tenth month 3, 1912, 
Harry P. Yocum and Alice Braner. 
Rockford Meeting. 


Both are members of 


Bied 
BLANCHARD.—At Bellefonte, Pa., Tenth month 6, I912, 
Eliza Thomas Blanchard, in her seventy-fourth year. The 
deceased was a daughter of Joseph and Jane S. Harris, and 


wife of Evan Miles Blanchard. She was a minister of the 
Baltimore Yearly meeting. 


Hapitry.—At her home in Bloomingdale, Ind., Tenth month 
28, 1912, Martha Hadley, aged seventy-eight years. She was 
a birthright Friend and lived a consistent Christian life.. 


McKey.—At his home, in Bloomingdale, Ind., Tenth month 
27, 1912, John S. McKey, aged forty-four years. A wife and 
four children and a ‘wide circle of relatives are sorely be- 
reaved. 


Pace.—At his residence, North Weare, New Hampshire, 
Ninth month 23, 1912, Alfred F. Page, aged seventy-one years. 
Well-known in this vicinity as a business man and. highly 
respected citizen. He was a life-long member of Weare 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

UntHanx.—At her home in Spiceland, Ind., Ninth orien 
24, 1912, Martha A. Unthank, in the seventy-eighth year of 


her age. She was a life-long member of the Society of 
Friends. 


The hand that takes the crown must ache with many a cross; 
Yet he who hath never a conflict hath never a victor’s paim, 


And only the toilers know the sweetness of rest and calm. 
At the second meeting | 
é 


—H avergal i 
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Nefus in Brief 


Lillian Stevens, of Portland, Me., was 
unanimously re-elected president of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, at Portland, Oregon. : 

pie ok 


Of special interest to Americans is the 
service with the Red Cross Society of 
‘Mme. Coromilas, wife of. the acting 
premier of Greece, because she is a 
daughter of former Senator Cockrell, of 
Missouri, and’ is well known in Wash- 


ington. | 
* * 


There is a* persistent rumor in Balti- 
more that Prof. James Rowland Angell, 
of the department of psychology in the 
university of Chicago, is to be called to 
the presidency of Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity, to succeed Dr. Ira Remsen, re- 
signed. Prof. Angell is the son of Dr. 
James B. Angell, long president of the 
university of Michigan. 

rae ee 

Of the new crops which have been 
introduced into the United States, durum 

wheat seems to be the most conspicu- 
otisly successful. It is grown extensively 

in semiarid parts of the Northwest, and 
the department of agriculture estimates 
the value of this year’s crop at $40,000,- 
eco. Sorghum comes to about the same 
figure, but sorghum is hardly a novelty, 
having been cultivated for about half 
a century. Kafir corn is grown on a 
smaller scale, but the total is some 
$15,000,000, and this is one of the most 
important of the new products, for if 
grows in arid parts of the Southwes 
‘ where hardly any other crop can be 
raised, 
* * x 

Postal savings bonds are to be issued 
by the federal government on January 
Ist as a development of the savings sys- 
tem which has been successful in the 
postal savings bank, and depositors in 
these banks will now have the oppor- 
tunity of buying government bonds with 
their deposits, which will bear interest 
at the rate of 2% per cent. These bonds 
can be procured only’by the conversion 
of postal savings deposits and will not 


be issued to persons who are not de-. 


positors. Postal savings deposits con- 
verted into bonds are not counted 
as a part of the maximum of $500 
allowed one depositor, and there is no 


limitation on the amount of available 
bonds which may be acquired by one 
depositor. 

x *k x 

Vice-President Sherman passed away 
at his home in Utica, Y.,-on the 
evening of the 30th ult. President Taft 
ordered the executive offices closed on 
the day of the funeral, and in his proc- 
lamation paid hearty tribute to Vice- 
President Sherman’s public career. - 

James §. Sherman’s parents ' were 
Richard Updyke and Mary Frances 
Sherman, and the date of his birth was 
Tenth month 24, 1855. From school in 
Utica he went to Hamilton College in 
Clinton, near his home, and was gradu- 
ated from there in 1878, the same year 
that Taft was graduated from Yale. He 
further followed the example of the 
future President by choosing law for a 
profession, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1880. In 1883 he was chosen county 
chairman in Oneida, and a year later, 
when he was only twenty-nine, his home 
city elected him Mayor—the youngest 
Mayor Utica had ever had. 

In 1887 his Congressional career be- 
gan, and it lasted, with the exception of 
one term, from I891 to 1893, until he 
ran for Vice-President with Taft in 
1908. All this time his rise in Repub- 
lican councils was steady, and he held 
a position of growing importance. Three 
times—in 1895, 1909, and r908—he served 
as chairman of State conventions, and 
in 1906 he was chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Congressional Committee. 


Notires. 


The Permanent Board of the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends for New England 
has appointed a special meeting to be 
held at Lynn, Mass., on Sixth-day, 
Eleventh month 15, 1912, at 10 A. M., 
to hear reports from the delegates to 
the Five-Years Meeting and to consider 
matters of special importance in relation 
to the life and work of the Society. 
This meeting is not for the members 
of the Permanent Board alone, but it is 
earnestly desired that there be a full 
attendance of ministers, workers and 
other interested Friends from all parts 
of the Yearly Meeting. A program of 
interest has been arranged. 


A meeting of the Friends Educational 
Association is to be held at Friends 
Select School, 140 N. 16th St., Philadel- 
phia, on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 
23, 1912, at 2.30 P..M. All interested 
are invited to be present. It is hoped 
that the following program can be car- 
ried out: 

“Advantares of Summer Schools for 
Teachers of Younger Children,” John 
Way and Elizabeth K. Brown. “What 
Should Parents Expect and ‘Teachers 
Aim at in the Education of Younger 
Children?” ertrude R. Sherer, Charles 
Evans, Frances E. G. Branson, and J. 
Henry Bartlett. 


WESTERN YEARLY MEETING MINISTERIAL 
CONFERENCE TO BE HELD AT WESTFIELD, 
INDIANA, 

The following program has been ar- 
ranged for the Ministerial Conference 
of Western Yearly Meeting, to be held 


at Westfield, Ind., Eleventh month 12th 
and 13th. 
Third-day, Eleventh month 12th, 
Afternoon. 


2:00. Devotional, Mellie Milner Brown 

2:10. How Operate our Departmental 
Work to Attract to the 
Church, Martilla Cox. 

2:30. Gleanings from the Five-Years 
Meeting on New Work, Mor- 
ton C.. Pearson. 

3:00. General Discussion. 

3:10. How Secure More Practical 


Uniformity Among Friends 

Under the Uniform  Dis- 

cipline, Willard O. Trueblood. 
3:40. Discussion, Geo. H. Moore. 


3:50. Business. 
4:00. Adjournment. 
Evening. 
7:00. Devotional, Gertrude M. Reinier. 
7:20. Election of officers. 
7:30. Address—“The Spirit Filled 
Life,’ Chas. W. Sweet. 
Fourth-day, Eleventh month 13th, 
Morning. , 
9:00. Prayer and Praise Service, 
Edward M. Woodard. 
9:30. Gleanings from the Five-Years 


Meeting on Pastoral Work, 


Enos Harvey. 


PROUD AND GLAD.” 


BECAUSE MOTHER LOOKED SO WELL AFTER 
QUITTING COFFEE. 


An Ohio woman was almost distracted 
with coffee dyspepsia and heart trouble. 

Like thousands of others, the drug 
—caffeine—in coffee was slowly but 
steadily undermining her nervous system 
and interfering with natural digestion 
of food. (Tea is just as injurious as 
coffee because it contains caffeine, the 
poisonous drug found in coffee. ) 

“For 30 years,’ she writes, “I have 
used coffee. Have always been sickly— 
had heart trouble and dyspesia with 
ulcers in stomach and mouth so bad, 
sometimes, I was almost distracted and 
could hardy eat a thing for a week. 

“T could not.sleep for nervousness, 
and when I would lie down at night I’d 
belch up coffee and my heart would 
trouble me. It was like poison to me. 
I was thin—only weighed 125 Ibs., when 
I quit coffee and began to use Postum. 

“From the first day that belching and 
burning in my stomach stopped. I 
could sleep as soundly as anyone and, 
after the first month, whenever I met 
any friends they would ask me what was 
making me so fleshy and looking so well. 

“Sometimes, before I could answer 
quick enough, one of the children or my 
husband would say, ‘Why, that is what 
Postum is doing for her’—they were all 
so proud and glad. 

“When I recommend it to anyone I 
always tell them to follow directions in 
making Postum, as it is not good to 
taste if weak, but fine when it has the 


flavor and rich brown color.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Read the little book, “The Road to 


Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. Thev 


and full of human 
[Adv.] 


are genuine, true, 


interest. 


10:00. Discussion. 

10:10. Recess. 

10:20. Devotion. 

10:30. Address—“The Duty of the 

Church,” Chas. W. Sweet. 
Afternoon. 

1:30. Devotion. 

1:40. The Public Service (a Sympos- 
ium—8 minutes each). The 
place of: 

I OOng years: Flora Holaday 
oil rayeuue eer: Wm. Cleaver 
3. Offerings ....Austin Osborn 
4. Silence...P. W. Raidabaugh 
5. Sermon .I. Gurney Lee 
6. Testimony. Josiah Pennington 

2:30. Gleanings from the Five-Years 
Meeting on Missionary Work, 

Arthur Hammon. 
3:00. Discussion, Sarah J. King. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 

Those who attend the Conference and 
expect to remain over night~ should 
correspond with Geo. H. Moore, West- 
field, in regard to entertainment. Lodg- 


COMMERCIAL 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting investors 5 per cent, to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without charge for our services to investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


FARM MORTGAGES] 


ON (OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THe Sines? 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers (or | q 
We collect and remit interest wherever iF 


forty years. 
finvestors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. 


\ VW Cor, 10% $ ae StS. 


Bhiladelphia. 


< sae 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 

HERMAN NEWMAN, 
1010 Arch vires ees 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


FOR SALE.—12- acre fruit coat trot farm 
% mile from Friends Academy and school. 
A bargain. For information write I. CG. Davis, 
owner, Friendswood, Galveston Co., Texas. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS DESIRED in a 
refined home in Washington Very convenient 
to car line and Union Station. Laura N 


Wirson, 46 Bryant St., Washington, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


[Eleventh month 


BAKINGPOWDER 


Adds Healthful Qualitiestothefnod 


ing and breakfast will be free. 

Trains arrive at Westfield, over the 
Monon:-from Indianapolis, 7:42 A. M., 
1:05 P. M. and 6:52 P. M. South bound 
to Indianapolis, 7:12 and 10:47 A. M., 
2eO7e be ve 

The Midland from Noblesville, west- 
pound. LOVO7sPACeaVitwand ©4227 Davie 


Eastbound, 8:32 A. M. and 1:42 P. M. 

Those who come over the Monon 
from Indianapolis and intend remaining 
to close of Conference should buy one- 
way tickets, as south-bound train leaves: 
before close of afternoon session. Con- 
veyances will be arranged for transporta- 
tion to interurban at Carmel. 


— 


William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 


C Seiten A TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 


MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 


Beit TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


MILLINERY 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadeiphia 


Custom of Friends 
specially solicited 


THE VICTORIOUS CHURCH 


Being Notes, etc., on the 
Revelation, Chap. I to VII 


Price, 12 Cents 
Its Needs and 


TRUE WORSHIP, ps.Neess.2 
Price, 18 Cents 


“This little bodk of 180 pages sets forth the 
spiritual conception of worship, re-birth, 
baptism, second coming, communion, ministry 
and other themes. The work will be welcomed 
by many asa concise statement of these fun- 
damental truths as generally held by Friends.’” 
—The American Friend. * 


Sold by author in aid of Mission Work- 


Address, 
H. R. WANSEY +a 
Mission House - - NIKKO, JAPAN 


The Provident Life «« Trust Cal 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwaré 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFTICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

J. BARTON TOWN* END, V.-Pres. and 
Asst. Trust Officer. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE,. Trust Officer. 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 


SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

J. THOMAS MOORE, Mgr. Insurance Dept. 
WILLIAM C. CRAIGE, Title Officer 

JOHN WAY, Assistant Treasurer 

J. SMITH HART, Insurance Supervisor 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING . 
WILLIAM LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


JOHN B. 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, JR. 
MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 


HENRY H. COLLINS: 
LEVI L. RUE 

GEORGE WOOD 
CHARLES H. HARDING 
J. WHITALL NICHOLSON 
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sincere sense of moral duty to testify its devout gratitude 
to the All-Giver for the countless benefits it has enjoyea. 


For many years it has been customary at the close of the year for the 


: 
Thanksgiving Proclamation 
giving Proclamat 
CONTENTS. 
PAGE , 
Eprrortats—The Meaning of the 
See be ly (conak Sashes SA 6 GOD-FEARING nation, like ours, owes it to its imborn and 
Whittier Fellowship  Papers.—IV 
AV ERE et i sss es oa a sah 72) 
HT. Silcock. 
ee Corder Catchpool. National Executive to call upon his fellow countrymen to offer praise 
Lydia Lewis, and thanks to God for the manifold blessings vouchsafed to them in 
Savonarola, the Saint of Florence. . .730 7 the past and to unite in earnest suppliance for their continuance. 


Arthur Mounfeld. 
The Un-Uplifted 


“The year now drawing to a’ close has been notably favorable to 


-733 


eit R. Cy our fortunate land. At peace within and without, free from the per- 
Balanced Christianity, 50... sees os «735 
EDUCATIONAL : 
Investments for Education ....... 735 
Morton C. Pearson. 
Some Views on PrEsENT-DAy Topics: 
To Provide Homes for the Home- 


turbations and calamities that have afflicted other peoples, rich in harvests 
so abundant and in industries so productive that the overflow of our 
prosperity has advantaged the whole world; strong in the steadfast con- 
servation of the heritage of self-government bequeathed to us by the 
wisdom of our fathers, and firm in the resolve to transmit that heritage 
unimpaired, but, rather, improved by good use, to our children and our 
EES BS SEE Rs Aa tia Se LR A OR a 736 
Everett E. Morgan. 
Items oF Interest AMonc OvrR- 
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children’s children for all time to come, the people of this country have 
abounding cause for contented gratitude. 
“WHEREFORE, I, WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, President of the 


United States of America, in pursuance of long-established usage, and 


cata teehee tacte tacts tactic toot ste tccttcet casts 


BREPOUBENCE <2 .....025.2-2 male vy > 738 ke 
Drep 738 in response to the wish of the American people, invite my country- 
INTERNATIONAL LESSON 726 men, wheresoever they may sojourn, to join, on Thursday, the 28th 
a 2 NWO DUIN, «secre cce ese <' 
Lesson for Eleventh month 24, I9I2. day of this month of November, in appropriate ascription of praise and 
CHRISTIAN FUNDEAVOR. =....-.-..5.. .720 thanks to God for the good gifts that have been our portion, and in 
Topic for Eleventh month 24, 1912. humble prayer that His great mercies toward us may endure.” 
SST Be Pye 5°) WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
go 
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Dhe International Bible School Peaxon 
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LESSON VIII, FOURTH QUARTER, 


ELEVENTH MONTH 24, I912. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
Mark 9: 2-13. 
GoLtpEN Text.—A voice came out of the cloud, saying, 
This is My Son, My chosen; hear ye Him. And when the 


voice came, Jesus was found alone. 


Luke 9:35. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eleventh month 
Mark 9: 2-13. 
Third-day. A shining face. 


1th. The Transfiguration. 


Exod. 34: 20-35. 


Fourth-day. Glory through death. John 12: 20-28. 
Fifth-day. Pre-eminent in glory. Col. 1: 9-23. 


The hope of glory. Col. 1: 24-29. 


Sixth-day. The true light of glory. John 1: 9-18. 
Seventh-day. 
First-day. Transformed by beholding. 


Time.—During the autumn of A. D. 29. 


Place.—Probably not far from Cae- 
sarea Philippi, on one of the spurs of 
Mount Hermon. ‘Tradition says Mount 
Tabor, but this wotld be too far dis- 
tant. 


Parallel passages—Matthew 
Luke 9: 28-36. 

The Transfiguration is described by 
the first three evangelists, whose ac- 
counts differ but little in all essentials. 
The accounts of Matthew and Mark 
resemble each cther closely, while Luke 
seems more like an independent ac- 
count. As usual, each narrator gives 
details peculiar to himself. Luke says 
Jesus went up the mountain “to pray,” 
‘and that it was while He was “praying” 
the transfiguration took place. LHe also 
tells us that Moses and Elijah spoke of 
the Lord’s “decease which He was about 
to accomplish at Jerusalem.” Matthew 
says the apostles fell on their faces, and 
Mark tells us that His garmerits “be- 
came glistering, exceeding white; so as 
no fuller on earth can whiten them.” 
The event is clearly referred to in 
II Pet. 1: 16-18. 


Exactly what the Transfiguration was, 
it is impossible to “determine. “The 
manner of the manifestation eludes us.” 
It was not an optical delusion, but an 
appearance, and there seems no question 
that the three believed that they had 
seen glorified representatives of the 
Law and the Prophets speaking with 
the glorified Christ. It is far more im- 
portant that we should grasp the mean- 
ing of the occurrence, than understand 
the manner of it. The incident, it 
would seem, was for Christ as well as 
for the apostles. “He may have needed 
this foretaste of His glory to help Him 
endure the foretaste of His sufferings.” 


The apostles were shown that the 
sufferings and apparent defeat of the 
Messiah did not mean that the glory of 
the Kingdom would be lost; but that the 
glory would be, not of earth, but of 
heaven. Although Jesus might be re- 
jected of men, He would not be re- 
jected of God. 
Prophets had foretold of His coming, 
and prepared the way for Him, but note 
Moses and Elijah disappear, Jesus alone 
abides, and men are to listen to Him. 

2. “Six days.” Luke says “about 


17: 1-8; 


eight days.” There is no real discrep- 
ancy. Luke may have counted differ- 
ently, and, moreover, says “about.” 
“Peter,” etc. The three closest to Him 


The Law and_ the | 


! 
| 


II Cor. 3: 12-18. 


in sympathy. “Mountain.” Probably a 
peak of the Hermon range. “Trans- 
figured.” Literally, “changed into an- 
other form;” but it will not do to press 
the etymological meaning, the word 
simply seems to mean that His appear- 
ance was changed. Paul uses the same 
word in Rom. 12:2, “Be ye _ trans- 
formed.” 

3. Matthew adds, “His face did shine 
as the sun.” 

4. “Elijah with Moses.” R. V. These 


| are generally taken, and rightly, as rep- 


resentatives of the Law and the Proph- 
ets, but Moses was one of the greatest 
of the Prophets (Deut. 18:15), and 
Elijah, so far as we know, spoke noth- 
ing regarding the Messiah. They both, 
however, were types, and, moreover, 
each had made a mysterious exit from 
this world, and now they made a mys- 
terious return. 

5, 6. From Luke we learn that the dis- 
ciples did not witness the whole scene, 
and we should also gather that Peter 
spoke just as Moses and Elijah seemed 
to be departing. “Answereth.” Either 
to some question not recorded, or, more 
likely, speaking to the occasion, words 
drawn out by what he witnessed and 
heard. He wished to construct three 
temporary huts, so the three—Jesus and 
His visitants—might have shelter and 
remain longer with them. He hardly 
knew what he was saying. “Heavenly 
visitants do not come to stay.” 

7. “This is My beloved Son: hear ye 
Him.” ‘The great lesson of the Trans- 
figuration for the three apostles and for 
us. Rite and ceremony come and go, 
maxim and commandment have their 
places, even prophecy “shall be done 
away,” but Jesus will abide—His life, 
and teachings, and His love and sacri- 
fice will never fail. 

8. “Suddenly.” The vision vanished 
suddenly and all things resumed their 
usual appearance. Matthew says, at the 
word from heaven the disciples feil on 
their faces in fear and remained so until 
Jesus touched them. Moses and Elijah 
had disappeared whilst they had been 
prostrate. 

9. “That they should tell no man.” 
Even the other nine apostles were not 
ready to understand or to receive the 
heavenly vision, and to speak about it 
to unbelieving, or even to non-under- 
standing ears, would do harm to the 
cause. 

10. “Questioning.” Even the three 
could not comprehend fully what they 
saw and heard. 


11. The question was _ evidently 
prompted by what they had recently 
seen. Elijah had just appeared, and his 
appearance was after the coming of 
Jesus, and yet they were to keep silent 
about it. 

12, 13. Jesus answers, that what the 
scribes said was indeed true, but they 
did not go far enough, and did not un- 
derstand. “Restoreth.” He was to set 
on foot a great reformation preparing 
the way for the Messiah. “A suffering 
forerunner will be followed by a suffer- 
ing Messiah.” 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH 24, IQI2. 


THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES.—XII. 
GRATITUDE. 


Ps, 147: I-20. 
(Thanksgiving Day Meeting.) 
DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
ELEVENTH MONTH I8TH, 

II. Abel’s thanksgiving. Gen. 4:3-8. 


Ill. First national thanksgiving. Ex. 
15: 1-18. 

IV. God’s thanksgiving call. Ps. 100. 

V. A Christian thanksgiving. Acts 

4: 23-31. 

VI. A theme for thanksgiving. Col. 1: 
12-10. ie 

VII. Heaven’s thanksgiving. Rev. 5:8- 
14. 


Name causes for gratitude. 

How can we best show gratitude? 

What cause have you for thanksgiving 
over the past year? 


POINTERS. 


Nothing is more conducive to spirit- 
ual health than to frequently meditate 
on our blessings. 

* * 

Christian gratitude is more than a 
hearty appreciation of the good things 
of life. It is a recognition of the fact 
that they come from the hand of our 
Father. 

est Tee 

No one is so poor that he cannot pay 
his debt of gratitude. If the obligation 
is unmet, it is due to meanness, not pov- 
erty. This principle holds in human as 
well as spiritual affairs. 

* * Ox 


QUOTATIONS. 

O Lord, that lends me life, lend me a 

heart replete with thankfulness. 
—Shakespeare. 
* * 

He who has done you a kindness will 
be more ready to do you another than 
he whom you yourself have obliged. 

—Franklin. 
x Ok Ok 
Sweet is the breath of vernal showers, 
The bee’s collected treasures sweet, 
Sweet music’s melting fall, but sweeter 
yet, 
The still small voice of gratitude. 
—Gray. 
7 kok Ox 

As flowers carry dew-drops, trembling 
on the edges of the petals, and ready to 
fall at the first waft of wind or brush 
of bird, so the heart should carry its 
beaded words of thanksgiving; and at 
the first breath of heavenly favor let 
down the shower, perfumed with the 
heart’s gratitude Beecher, 


The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 
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The Meaning of the Election 


It is never possible in the heat and turmoil of a 
political campaign to see the full meaning of the 
issues or to rise above the noise and confusion and 
judge calmly the policies and the men upon which 
we are voting. It is still too early to speak with 
assurance of what has happened, and many of us 
are still too sore over defeat or too elated with victory 
to be calm and judicial. But a few plain reflections 
may be appropriate. 

This campaign will mark in history a distinct 
awakening of the people and an impressive shift of 
ideals. The old way of making up platforms and of 
selecting candidates has gone by, and a new way has 
begun. The boss and the machine are not annihila- 
ted—evil customs and entrenched practices are not 
so easily swept off the earth as that—but they have 
had a Waterloo in this campaign. The voters may 
have misjudged some men and they may have con- 
fused some of the complicated issues, but the vast 
host of votes which fell like silent snow-flakes last 
week were cast in the faith that the people them- 
selves were at length coming into power and that 
their own human problems were to be considered by 
the men whom they were electing. 

There can be no question that President Taft’s 
humiliation was in large measure undeserved. He 
is a truer and nobler man than the estimate of the 
popular vote for him would indicate. He has done 
many splendid things for the nation and for the 
people. The list of his achievements is a long and 
striking one and he has been, and still is, a person 
of high ideals and of undoubted integrity. But he 
failed, whether justly or unjustly, to win the faith 
of the people. They believed that he was entrenched 
in the old way, that he stood for political ideals which 
have had their day, that he was entangled with 
bosses and with machines that are inherently inimical 
to the best interests of the nation and the highest 
welfare of the people. It is not a question for the 
moment whether that judgment was sound or un- 
sound—the real fact to note is that multitudes voted 
in that belief. 


Multitudes also of our citizens were imbued with 
the faith that the great social and economic questions 
touching directly on human life must now be seriously 
faced and dealt with, that the real issues are not 
those concerned with tariff or bank, or revenue, but 
those concerned with the conservation of men and 
women, the liberation and expansion of life—prob- 
lems of labor, of housing, of feeding and of develop- 
ing the children who are to form the fibre of the 
coming generation. Here, again, the aims may have 
been crude, the schemes undigested and the leader- 
ship spectacular rather than wise and sober, but the 
fact to note is that a new and dynamic group of 
problems came into play and a new set of ideals 
worked behind the votes. The party alignment of 
the future will be different from that of the past, 
and among the issues to be considered for many years 
to come will be those that have loomed up so suddenly 
in the campaign of 1912. The ‘Progressives’ have 
not elected their man and they have not won their 
cause, but they have given robust voice to a great 
faith in certain human-rights and privileges that 
are to be factors and elements in the decision of 
coming elections. 

There will no doubt be a strong swing of popular 
sympathy between now and inauguration day, toward 
the man who has suffered the most humiliating defeat 
in our history, and President Taft will almost cer- 
tainly go out of office, as he came in, a much loved 
and respected man; and we may expect that the 
scholar whom we have just put into our highest 


‘office will, as he strives to work out his policies, 


have his full share of misjudgment and unpopularity 
to endure. But the fact which will long be remem- 
bered is that in 1912 the people solemnly and sternly 
declared that the corrupt and selfish system of boss- 
R. M. J. 


rule must end. 


Modern Heroes 


Recently I wrote in this column about two young 
heroes of ancient Hebrew history. Now I want to 
tell about some young heroes of modern Quaker 
history. 

There were two young men who had been attending 
a little academy maintained by Friends and they 


~T 
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wanted to continue their education in a Friends 
college. They had to travel about four hundred 
miles to reach the college and the railroad journey 
used up most of their slender earnings, so that they 
could not possibly afford to pay for board and rooms 
in the dormitory. But they were not daunted. They 


bought a tent and some blankets and at last reports. 


were planning to.get a little stove and “keep house” 
during the coming winter. They know how to cook, 
and by living simply they hope to pay their way 
through college by doing odd jobs of work outside of 
class hours. It was suggested to them that the winter 
might prove rather rigorous for life in a tent, but 
these young men really want an education and they 
are not afraid of storm or flood or cold. 

There are other heroes attending that college, and 
heroines, too. Sixty-four per cent. of all the students 
paid their own expenses in whole or in part last year 
by such work as harvesting, prune picking, prune 
drying, laying sewers, canvassing, janitor work, 
hotel, store, and newspaper work, etc., etc. Of the 
47 girls in the college 18 paid all or part of their 
expenses by fruit picking, tutoring, library, telephone, 
store, and house work. E...., attended college in 
the day time and slept at night in a little telephone 
exchange to answer night calls. O.... did house 
work for her board and room. J. acted as wait- 
ress in a club for he * board and room. A young 
WD eke. fers aire ; a college in the forenoon, 
worked in a saw mill in the afternoon, and did his 
studying at night. 

So run the accounts as I have received them at 
first hand. Nor do these examples stand alone. This 
college happens to be in Oregon and this year chances 
to be the year of our Lord 1912. But this kind of 
thing has been happening year in and year out in 
all of our struggling colleges. I have seen just 
such examples in three colleges and have known of 
them in others. There are no finer hero stories in 
Hebrew literature nor any other literature than the 
stories of these young people who battle against such 
fearful odds in order to secure a college education. 

I am acquainted with big universities where com- 
parative luxury prevails. I have seen silk-stockinged 
young aristocrats with glove fitting clothes and pri- 
vate motor cars and chauffeurs, young men who loaf 
in their courses in order to attend theaters and balls, 
and then engage high-priced tutors to get them 
through their examinations. 


But I turn from my 
loathing of these and their ilk to take off my hat to 


the rough-handed, big-hearted young heroes who. 


tussle with logs in a saw-mill and cook their own 
meals in a tent. 
Why maintain our little, struggling colleges? 
Because they are the rallying places for just such 
heroes as have been described above. Because they 
attract a number of invaluable young people who 
would never be attracted to any other type of insti- 
tution. Because they inspire their students with all 
that is best and noblest in life and character. Be 
cause, even though their educational facilities are 
limited, they start the most promising of their 
students on the way to further and more complete 
Because they create and intensify a de- 
nominational loyalty that is right and wholesome and 


training. 


a mighty asset for any religious society. Because 
in the days of poverty and struggle these little col- 
leges lay up a treasure of ideals and ‘“‘spirit” that 
will be a priceless heritage to generations of students 
yet to come. 

I have taught in the little struggling colleges where 
salaries were meagre and slow of payment, and my 
heart burns within me when I hear of professors 
and students who are toiling and battling away as in 
the days of my remembrance. I am working now 
in a college that has passed the hardest time of 
strugele,—the years when doors were closed for lack 
of income,—but some of the finest traditions of 
Ifaverford come down from the old days of struggle 
and sacrifice. And whenever I tell the alumni and — 
friends of Haverford about some hard-pressed little 
college out West I get a sympathetic hearing and a 
substantial response. > 

Be of good heart, little college on the frontier. If 
you have a real place in your community and in the 
Quaker field, a real mission for the Kingdom of God, 
the day of your deliverance will come. Keep up the 
fight in season and out of season, year after year. 
Jn the darkest day of your struggle help may be just 
at hand. 

And young people, who battle against heavy odds 
for an education, be of good cheer. Your very lack 
is your greatest asset, and your poverty will become, 
With hard 


hewing and heavy burden bearing you are building 


in the economy of God, your bounty. 


into your temple, into foundation, beam, and wall, 
the strength’ to withstand the buffets of wind and 
storm that will wreck many a pretty, unbuttressed 
house of cards. You are the men and women of 
destiny. The future of our denomination, of our 
country, of our race, lies plastic within your strong 


hands for shaping. R. W. K. gat 
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Henry Stanley Newman 

We have just heard with deep regret: of the death 
of our friend Henry Stanley Newman, of Leominster, 
England. Ie was, in the beautiful phrase of the 
Book of Acts, “a good man,” and to good gifts he 
joined largeness and goodness of heart. As a young 
man he took up with zeal and championed with de- 
votion the cause of foreign missions and within the 
Society of Friends he was one of the path-breakers 
for this great movement. Ata period when the large 
body of Friends was unconcerned and heavy with 
lethargy on the subject, his faith and vision were 
intense and compelled attention. If the full story of 
our awakening to the call of the world is ever told 
he will be named as one of the pioneer Friends in 
this line of advance. 

Another evidence of the largeness of his heart 


was his life-long devotion to the care of orphan 


children. This work, like that for foreign missions, 
was the fruit of a genuine love for his human fel- 
lows, and there was in him a deep spring of that 
real Christian spirit that makes it impossible for 
a man to live unto himself and that sends him out 
to tasks of service. 

He was for many years editor of the London 
Friend, and in this important position he came into 
close touch with the problems and activities and 
movements of our present-day society. He came 
to this position too late in life to shape the lines and 
mark the direction of the progress of the society, 
but he continued here to show his wide sympathies, 


_ and his profound interest, in the world-wide work 


of the Kingdom of God. 

He traveled extensively in America in the ministry 
of the Gospel, he was loved by many Friends here, 
his messages and his fellowship were gladly received 
and his labor was rewarded with much fruit. We 


are thankful for his life and for his unstinted 
service. Saati" EA 


Whittier Fellowship Papers 
IV: Friends Extension Work Abroad. 
BY H. T. SILCOCK. 


The subject of extension work abroad was intro- 
duced by a comprehensive survey of missionary work 
under the care of American Friends prepared by 
Carolena M. Wood. To some in the conference the 
very idea of missionary work was new, to most the 
size and extent of Friends missionary activities came 


as a surprise. 


This survey was followed by an address on China, 
regarded as typical of non-Christian lands; the 
speaker concluded by stating his concern that the 


Young Friends movement should undertake more 
definite responsibility for foreign work. 

At the close of the address two women Friends 
and one man, all members of the Student Volunteer 
Missionary Union, arose and stated their own con- 
cerns to go to the Kast. 

The meeting was instinct with a very beautiful 
spirit of unity and worship and was felt by many 
to be historic. 

The subject of missions was taken up on the fol- 
lowing day at Amesbury meeting-house. Henry T. 
Silcock gave a lecture on the New China, followed 
by a meeting for worship. 

Foreign’ missions took a large and natural place 
in the conference’s ideal of worship and service, 
which was expressed at the closing meeting in the 
following words: 

We have felt that the field for our work is the 
world, and our thoughts have been turned more par- 
ticularly to China as typical of other spheres of mis- 
sionary work. We feel it right to undertake the bur- 
den of prayer for this work, to give time as individuals 
and as groups to its study, and as way may open to 
seek to find the men and women required for spheres 
of work under the care of Friends and to support the 
growing number of our members who feel called to 
this work. 

* * * 

If the Society of Friends has been given a message. 
of life to our present age, it follows inevitably that 
this message must be delivered not only to our own 
western lands, but also to the great countries of the 
awakening East. Our sympathy and our conception 
of service must embrace the whole world; we are 
debtors to all mankind; we owe to all the proclama- 
tion of the hope that burneth in us. In the new 
united life of East and West we must see to it that 
our tidings of simple Christianity have their place 
as an offset to the rioting forces of irreligion and 
materialism. If we are faithful to this call who of 
us can say what our Society, weak and unworthy as 
it is, may not accomplish for our Master at this hour 
of His need ? 

V: Social Service. 
BY T. CORDER CATCHPOOL AND LYDIA LEWIS. 


Both as individuals, and also as a society, Friends 
have long been pioneers in the field of social service. 
It is a large sphere of work, presenting many prob- 
lems; but minds with the highest training are being 
bent to the task, and the lines along which the solu- 
tion will be found have in some eases been laid down 
with sufficient clearness. There is thus an urgent 
eall for voluntary workers, whilst at the same time 
there is undiminished need for the most thorough 
educational preparation on the part of those who 
would face the problems that remain. : 

The consideration of this subject at the Whittier 
Guest House conference largely took the descriptive 
form, the various ways in which the Society of 
Friends is giving itself to social service, both in 
England and America, being dealt with in detail. 


Wo 
( 


The two points already mentioned, viz., the need 
for more workers to staff and make effective the 
already existing plant, and the importance of proper 
intellectual equipment, such as that given in the 
social service course at Woodbrooke, or in work for 
the Diploma in Sociology granted by several modern 
universities, was repeatedly emphasized during the 
consideration of this subject. 

Lydia Lewis, who spoke of the social service under- 
taken by the society in America, divided the subject 
into two parts, viz., work in the cities and work in 
the country. 

Dealing first with the problem in the cities, she 
spoke of the five social settlements under the auspices 
of Friends, including that at Light St., Baltimore, 
the Spring St. Settlement, Philadelphia, for colored 
people, and the Neighborhood Guild, organized by 
Philadelphia (Race St.) Quarterly, Meeting. 

Both branches of the society unite in support of a 
prevention officer in the same city, and Baltimore 
and New York Meetings provide children’s play 
grounds. Finally, Friends are very prominently 
engaged as individuals in the many forms of social 
work of a non-sectarian character. In dealing, in 
the second place, with work in the country, Lydia 
Lewis spoke of the great need for further develop- 
ment of service in this direction. Of the activities 
at present undertaken, in addition to Bible classes, 
work in almshouses is receiving consideration from 
both branches of the society. The provision of a dis- 
trict nurse is being planned, and trained social work- 
ers have already been appointed in some centers. 

Interesting reference was made to an outline of 
proposals for better social conditions drawn up by 
the Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia (Race 
St.) Yearly Meeting, suggesting useful lines of work 
along which both town and country meetings can 
proceed. 

Edwin Bigland, speaking to the subject from the 
English viewpoint, stated that it was impossible to 
deal in any exhaustive way with the social work 
undertaken by London Yearly Meeting, and after a 
reference to the Adult School Movement (described 
elsewhere), confined his attention to the work of the 
Bedford Institute Association, in London, and espe- 
cially to that of its Hoxton Hall Center, with which 
he is officially connected as secretary. 

The multitude of activities in connection there- 
with were described in great detail, illustrating the 
way in which men and women, boys, girls and chil- 
dren of all classes and conditions are being reached, 
and their social, educational and spiritual needs 
ministered to. 

A special point was made of the seven meetings 
for worship held in connection with these centers, 
of which five are new, and two have been recently 
reopened. 

After mention of the useful place filled by the 
Workers’ Educational Association, in both town and 
country, emphasis was laid on the importance of a 
passion for social service to meet the passion for sin 
found in the slums of great cities. 
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Nothing but settlement work, actually living in 
these districts, and counteracting with wholesome 
antidotes all the attractions to evil with which they 
abound, will tell permanently. To live such a life, 
and to give such needed help, requires spiritual in- 
spiration. The “down and outs” need spiritual as 
well as temporal uplift, and only as true religion, 
pure and undefiled, inspires our efforts, will social 
service become effective in accomplishing the ends 
we have at heart. 

In the discussion which followed, a very practical 
aspect of the question was brought home through the 
mention of property owned by Friends in slum dis- 
tricts. Out of this arose a suggestion as to the 
importance of educating the moneyed classes to an 
appreciation of social needs, and a realization of 
responsibility, in addition to that of helping those 
whom their ignorance in these matters may seriously 
affect. 

In this connection the formation of social service 
study circles was advocated. The standard of living 
of many who lay no claim to wealth may also well 
be called in question. Even: amongst those who 
preach sociology, and are earnestly concerned for 
social service, undue ease and luxury may tend to 
undo all the usefulness of such service, since actions 
often speak louder than words. The spiritual ideals 
of our society should lead us to faithful dealing with 
ourselves in these matters, as individuals, and as a 
religious denomination. As citizens they should 
lead us to seek a social and political incarnation of 
the Kingdom of God. These ideals should be con- 
stantly held up before our legislatures, inspiring 
them to action along the right lines. 

If Christianity means anything at all in the pres- 
ent day, it will impel us to social and political, as 
well as to religious service, and will become as it 
were a leaven, sweetening and sanctifying the turmoil | 
of the inevitable social reorganization upon which 
we are entering. 


Savonarola, the Saint of Florence 
How a Great Revival was Crushed. 
BY ARTHUR MOUNFIELD. 


To those who love the simplicity of the Gospel 
there is a deep and pathetic interest in the study of 
medieval revivals. The Roman Church of the Mid- 
dle Ages was the home of wickedness rather than 
goodness, and with her cruelty possessed a power 
which was used to stifle the stirrings of spirituality 
or the preaching of the Gospel. Yet the Gospel never 
wholly lost its power. A few words from the New 
Testament falling upon the ear of Francis of Assisi 
made him an Apostle of the simple life and a Mis- 
sionary of the Cross. The Waldenses yielded their 
lives rather than their simple faith, and for centuries 
nursed a pure Christianity in the valleys of the Alps. . 
The world knows how bravely Wycliffe and Huss 
stood by the truth, but the story of the revivals that 
Rome was able to crush and which were destroyed 
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at the point of the sword is a pathetic history that 
has yet to be fully told. Nowhere did the Prince of 
Darkness sit more securely enthroned than in the 
Church of the Dark Ages, and never was there fight 
so bitter or fierce as between light and darkness in 
the day of the Reformation. 

The day-star was long in rising and many brave 
Christians went to their death before the great 
pitched battle in which Luther held his own. 


Savonarola. 


the black gloom that gathered over it, was the 
effort of Girolamo Savonarola. Professor Villari has 
written the life of this great saint in a book which 
ranks among our great biographies and which will 
endear him to all who scan its pages. 

Who was this Savonarola to whom Rome meted 
out her very worst in slander, contumely and a 
shameful death? He was one of her most zealous 
sons, of the purest and best, and if a tree be known 
by its fruits Rome’s treatment of Savonarola will 
mark her as a thorn-growth unnatural and of the 
devil’s planting. 

It was from an unlikely family that he came, for 
his father was an easy-going spendthrift, who hung 
about the court and wasted the fortune his own 
father had left him. 
mother he inherited the lofty temper and ideals 
that early revealed themselves. 

Born in 1452 he was the third of seven children, 
and grew up a thoughtful sober child, neither pretty 
nor playful. In manhood he was of middle height, 
with dark hair and brows, bright eyes and nerves 
high-strung. 

Always interested in religion, he decided at the age 
of 22 to become a monk. 

His prayers were constant and earnest for God to 
make known to him the path his soul should tread; 
and in April, 1475, he secretly left Ferrara, and 
started for Bologna, where he appeared at the monas- 
tery of St. Dominic, offered to take the vows, and 
asked to be employed in the humblest services, even 
as the convent drudge. 


His sombre thinking at the period found expres- | 


sion in a paper left behind him as he departed from 
home on “Contempt of the World.” 


Not one, not a single righteous man is left; it behooves us 
to learn from babes and woman of low estate, for in these 
only doth there yet linger any shadow of innocence. The 
good are oppressed, and the people of Italy become like unto 
the Egyptians who held God’s people in bondage. But 
already famine, flood, pestilence, and many other signs be- 
token future ills, and herald the wrath of God. “Divide, O 
Lord, divide once again the waters of the Red Sea, and let 
the impious perish in the flood of Thy wrath.” His father 
and mother were opposed to his determination to take the 
vows, and he wrote to both, pleading and remonstrating with 
them. “If some temporal lord had girt me with a sword, and 
welcomed me among his followers, you would have regarded 
it as an honor to your house and rejoiced; yet now that the 
Lord Jesus Christ has girt me with His sword and dubbed me 
His knight, ye shed tears of mourning.” 


His parents acquiesced in a step which they could 
neither prevent nor cause him to retrace. For seven 
years he gave himself up to practising the greatest 


| 
/ 


Doubtless it was from his | 


‘tion for his theme. 


austerities, his frame reduced by fasting, his face pale 
and worn, yet lit up with that melancholy smile 
which had such an attraction. 

Savonarola had gone into the inner court of the 
Church of Rome for refuge from an evil world; in 
point of fact he had gone from bad to worse. Like 
Luther he found that there was a more wicked world 
inside the pale than there was without. One is 
horrified and appalled by the characters of the Popes 


_ between 1464, when Savonarola was a boy of twelve 


a V he age of forty-five he perished 
Among the splendid failures, glorious in spite of | Pr ee emt ep yee cht aaa 


at the hands of that infamous monster, Roderigo 
Borgia, Pope Alexander VI. 
Of “the world” there is no need to say more than 


_ that it corresponded with the Clurch in all the worst 


qualities. And yet this was a time when the arts 
flourished. Lorenzo the Magnificent ruled in Flor- 
ence for a great portion of Savonarola’s life. Every- 
one in Florence admired the classics; everyone knew 
Latin and Greek; noble and lovely buildings were 
springing up on every side. Yet life suffered under 
the prevailing blight of unbelief and immorality. 
Removal to Florence. 

In 1481 Savonarola was transferred from the con- 
vent at Ferrara to that of St. Mark at Florence, a 
place with which his name will forever be associated. 
His first preaching bore every appearance of failure, 
for at the end of his Lenten sermons at St. Lorenzo, 
his congregation had dwindled to twenty-five persons 
—men, women, and children. His style was too 
strong, his thoughts too spiritual, his language too 
direct, for these fastidious critics. 

But at a visit he paid to Reggio d’Emilia he 
suddenly revealed the vast power that slumbered in 
him. The corruptions of the Church and the clergy 
had aroused him. And again, at a little place, San 
Gimignano, among the Sienese hills, he lifted up his 
reforming voice. The Word of the Lord was like a 
fire in his bones, and he believed that in visions 
from above he had been commanded to declare it. 

In 1486 he preached Lenten sermons in various 
cities of Lombardy, taking the Book of the Revela- 
The people sympathized with 
his denunciations of the prevailing evils in Church 
and State, and his words were echoed by the popular 
conscience. 

The distinguishing mark of his preaching was his 
loyalty to the Bible. In an age when it was little 
read or known he made it the basis of all his exhor- 
tations, and appealed to it as the final authority in 
religion and morals. The revival of Florence was 
the direct outcome of the teachings of the Book. 


His Success in Florence. 


Tn the summer of 1489, Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
at the request of an admirer of Savonarola, moved 
the friar’s superiors to recall him to Florence from 
North Italy. None quite knew what they were 
doing, unless it was the friar himself, who had 
strange presentiments of coming trouble as he walked 
across the Apennines. Modestly resuming his work 
at St. Mark’s, he presently gained confidence to 
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appear in the pulpit where he had so signally failed, 
and which he had resolved he would never enter 
again. His success this time was great and stirred 
all Florence. Yet his attacks on sin provoked resent- 
ment, and Judgment to come was not an agreeable 
theme. 

Invoking the aid of the printing press, which had 
just come into being, Savonarola published in various 
treatises his views on the religious life. In his 
treatise on ‘The Love of Jésus Christ,” which had 
a quick and great popularity, he said :— 

The love of Christ is the lively affection inspiring the 
faithful with the desire to bring his soul into unity, as it 
were, with that of Christ, and live the life of the Lord, not 
by external imitation, but by inward and Divine inspiration. 
p his #asy atl omnipotent love, only to be attained by 
the operation of grace, inasmuch as it raises man above him- 
self, and unites the finite creature with the infinite Creator. 

Preaches Democracy. 

The crafty and corrupt Lorenzo sought to get 
Savonarola into his power by flattery, by bribes, and 
by threats, but all in vain. The hah friar was 
inflexible. His power became enormous; the Duomo 
was crowded with all classes who came to hear him. 
The state of public affairs as.compared with the 
teachings of Scripture stirred him to speak on ques- 
tions of government and citizenship, to become ‘‘a 

litical preacher.” This he did “for the salvati 
political preacher. This he did ‘‘for the salvation 
of souls.” And very plain and powerful was he in 
this part of his work. 

Your reform, he cried, must begin with spiritual things, for 
these are higher than material things, of which they are the 
rule and the life; and likewise all temporal good must be 
subordinate to the moral and religious good from which it 
depends. If ye desire a good government, ye must 
submit it to God. Let your first draft, or rather basis 
and model of government, be conceived in such wise that no 
man may receive any benefit save by the will of the whole 


people, who must have the sole right of creating magistrates 
and enacting laws. 


“A City of God.” 

The story of his political action is too long and 
involved to be told here. For some time he was the 
most powerful man in Florence. When “the Mag- 
nificent” was dying, he sent for him; but as he 
remained obdurate Savonarola refused to give him 
absolution. Lorenzo’s son was banished from the 
city, the government of which became a Republic, its 
forms and policy being mostly determined by the 
friar. Savonarola was in reality the founder of the 
Republic, and, like Calvin at a later day, he tried to 
make his city a city of God. But in this he signally 
failed. 

During the Lent of 1495 Savonarola reached the 
zenith of his power. The city was changed even to 
the ken of the most casual traveler. Visitors were 
wonderstruck at the miracle of a changed populace. 
The women threw aside their finery and gave their 
jewelry to the poor. They dressed plainly and bore 
themselves with modesty. Licentious men became 
sober and religious. Hymns took the place of carni- 
val songs. The churches were thronged and leisure 
hours were spent in the reading of the Bible. 

All classes crowded to the Duomo, and the feeling 
was so intense that they sometimes trembled and 


wept under the word of the preacher. On two 
occasions, instead of celebrating the carnival in the 
usual heathen fashion, the city was induced by the 
more ardent disciples of the friar to ‘‘burn its 
vanities,” its books or pictures of an indecent kind, 
its carnival masks and costumes. And yet they were 
not truly religious. They had only “cleansed the 
outside of the cup and platter.” They had not been 
born again. A few, no doubt, had been changed in 
their hearts, but the great: bulk of them were only 
touched by emotion. 

The defect in his teaching was that it did not 
insist on the necessity of conversion. All were mem- 
bers of the Church by baptism, and although they 
might have wandered into sinful courses, they had 
only to amend their conduct. 

The Pope (the infamous Borgia) tried to win 
Savonarola with the bribe of a cardinal’s hat; it was 
indignantly refused. The preacher’s last and most 
courageous step was now taken. He sought to call a 
general council of the Church, with the idea that 
among other reforms the council might depose the 
Pope as unworthy of his position. These were sins 
not to be forgiven and the Pope resolved to destroy 
him. After this the end came quickly. 


Imprisoned, Tortured, Slain. 
Circumstances favored the scheme of Borgia, and 
Savonarola was.seized, imprisoned and tortured. It 
is reported by his enemies that in the second stage 
of his trial, when he had to speak of his mission, he 
frankly reasserted his belief that the Church must 
first be scourged, and then regenerated. He said: 


To forward this end, I preached things by which Christians 
might know the abominations committed in Rome, and might 
unite in forming a council, the which, if once assembled, 
would, as I hoped, lead to the degradation of many prelates, 
and even of the Pope; and I should have sought to be pres- 
ent, and was determined, when there, to preach and do things 
of which I might be proud. I purposed to achieve great deeds 
in Italy and beyond the borders. 

His torturers always spared his right hand, 
order that he might be able to write his own con- 
fession! He never did that, but he wrote in those 
dark hours of suffering some words which are very 
precious: 

Sinner that I be, where shall I turn? To the Lord whose 
mercy is infinite. None may take glory in himself; all the 
saints tell us: Not unto us, but unto the Lord be the glory. 
They were not saved by their own merits, nor their own 
works; but by the goodness and grace. of God, wherefore 
none may take glory to himself. And, again, I beseech Thee, 
look on Thy Church, and behold how in these days more in- 
fidels than Christians are numbered in its fold, and how every 
one doth make a god of his belly. Hell is filled, Thy Church 
desolate. Answer: Why sleepest Thou, O Lord? 

After three trials and many tortures, Savonarola 
and two other friars, Fra Silvestro and Fra Do- 
minico, were adjudged guilty, and sentenced “to be 
hung from the gibbet, and then burnt.” Before 
handing them over to the executioner, the Church, 
by one of her bishops, excommunicated them; but 
the bishop, losing his self-possession, made a mistake 
when he spoke to Savonarola. He said: “Separo te 
ab Heclesia malitante atque triumphante.” Instantly 


the victim corrected him in calm and piercing tones: 
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“Militante, non triwmphante; hoc enim tuum non 
est.” 

No, thank God, the Church of Pope and cardinals 
had no power to separate him from the Church 
triumphant. 

It was on May 23, 1498, that Savonarola and 
two of his disciples ascended the scaffold in the 
central square of Florence. They were to be hanged 
from a gibbet and their bodies burned as they hung. 
The rabble thronged around them and were allowed 
to assail them with vile words and coarse persecution. 
This Savonarola endured with calm serenity. One 
among the bystanders said a word of pity, and he 
replied “At the last hour, God alone can give mortals 
comfort.” A priest asked him “In what spirit dost 
thou bear this martyrdom?’ He replied ‘The Lord 
hath suffered so much for me,” and his voice was 
heard no more. 

But Savonarola lived in the words he had written 
and spoken. The faithful few read his sermons and 
met to consider his sayings, until the Pope issued 
stern orders that no mention should be made of him, 
even so much as the utterance of his name. 

Rome could not blot out the memory of that foul 
murder, and for more than two centuries, on the 
night of the 23d of May, loving hands strewed 
flowers on the spot where he had ascended in the 
chariot of fire. 

The Revival of Florence was crushed as by an 
iron hand, but the memory of the martyred preacher 
lingered on to prepare men for the day of light that 
had yet to come. 


The Un-Uplifted 
On a Certain Condescension in City Visitors. 


BY JOHN, R. FISHER. 


We are plain folk at Woodard’s Branch, and we 
do not appreciate our summer visitors. Against their 
civilizing influence we stiffen our necks. Their 
coaching parades, their golf, their bridge parties 
arouse in us the same withering, silent disdain with 
which we voted down their proposition to rechristen 
our village Belleview. In the season, to be sure, we 
do make some concessions to their finicky notions. 
It pays us to do so. They are wealthy, helpless, 
ignorant of the value of money, while we are the 
reverse of all this. But we do not feel at home in the 
livery of servitude, and we do not flaunt ourselves in 
it. On any August afternoon one can stand in front 
of the post-office and watch varnished equipages, 
silver-mounted harnesses, footmen, butlers, lady’s 
maids, valets, gilded youths and bediamonded matrons 
pass by, but he will watch long without seeing a 
native of the township. From June to September 
the children of the soil are in hiding. 


The Natives Reappear. 

Time passes, the air becomes clear and refreshing, 
the mountains blaze with crimson and old gold. The 
country grows beautiful once more and the city people 
hurry off to town. Then almost at once sagging, 


mud-speckled buckboards begin to rattle along the- 
street. Lean mountaineers with skins like tanned 
leather swarm into the “General Store” talking local 
politics, while their women-folk volubly exchange 
butter and eggs for canned goods. Another invasion 
of the Goths is over, and with a sigh, not of resigna- 
tion—far from it—of relief, we aborigines revert to 
overalls and gingham aprons and the life of the yil- 
lage begins again. 
The Sympathetic Lady. 

Actually we have a life of our own! This is a 
truth incomprehensible to our summer visitors. 
When they consider our winter existence at all, it is 
to offer us sympathy. ‘There is one kind lady whose 
conscience is always pricking her to reproach herself 
and. her set for deserting us just when our need of 
companionship is keenest, for leaving us unsupported 
to endure the long, dark, cold season, reminded by 
the forlorn and unlighted windows of the summer 
cottages that their owners are far away in the bright 
gayety of the great city. 

Many a time have I| explained to her as gently as 
I could phrase it (biting my lips as I thought of the 
riotous rejoicing with which our village celebrates 
the yearly “flitting’’) that the happiness of Wood- 
ard’s Branch does not depend on her sophisticated 
clique; that we are not idle rich to fall sick with 
ennui; that we have meals to get, fires to keep up, 
stock to eare for; and more than this, that our lives 
are full to overflowing with pleasures. But she never 
heeds my words. She says she knows we must suffer, 
and that it is fine of me to speak so bravely about it. 

This sort of treatment is exasperating, but it is 
also tonic. By it we are reminded that we on our 
side have scanty evidence for our established con- 
viction that the existence of the cottagers is empty 
and frivolous. It forces us to remember that con- 
descension is almost always based on imperfect un- 
derstanding, a truism from which we have as much 
to learn as they. But if the lack of comprehension 
is mutual there seems to be a certain distinction 
between the two parties which makes our errors 
demand contradiction rather less than those of our 
visitors. We are tongue-tied while they are fluent; 
their views pass current in the big world while ours 
are shut in by mountain walls; and (to drop this 
mask of impartiality) we cannot help believing that 
our opinions have a little foundation, whereas theirs 
have none at all. 


An Average Lot. 


Understand, we do not claim much for ourselves. 
The average citizen of Woodard’s Branch is neither 
an Arcadian shepherd nor the quaint-spoken, gentle- 
hearted old philosopher of the literary New KEng- 
land’s Pastoral. Our average citizen is remarkably 
like the average citizen anywhere in America. [Em- 
phatically he is not the man with the hoe! 

Ours is no fat, alluvial land to draw us into the 
soul-destroying race for riches. With labor, fore- 
sight, frugality, we know that we can earn a living 
from our rock-ribbed acres, but for more than that 
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‘we doubt their possibilities; and so we hold out from 
the working year a little leisure for ourselves, and 
fill those months in which we are let alone to do 
whatever we like with a succession of holidays, cele- 
brations, amusements, sports, for missing which we 
cannot but profoundly pity the cosmopolitans of the 
earth. 


Deer Week. 


Late in Indian summer comes a morning when 
the men, even the store-keeper and the post-master 
have vanished from the village street, and when the 
faces of the few bent, rheumaticky grandfathers who 
remain wear an expectant hearkening look. This 
is the beginning of Deer Week. For six glorious 
days the men of the village tramp the mountain, 
watch long vigils beside deer runs saved only by 
buck fever from slaughtering cautiously-moving 
neighbors, laboriously follow faint trails up steep 
ascents in and out of fallen trunks, ignore fatigue, 
and risk lumbago, all for the sake of bringing home 
venison enough for their wives to fry greasily in 
lard when the whole village gathers for the celebra- 
tion supper on the last night of the hunting season. 

That is hardly fair to the cooks. They do better 
with recipes that have come down through the gen- 
erations. Thanksgiving is their day of triumph. 
Then they experience the artist’s joy of successful 
creation. To the effete, temperate city dweller the 
bounty of the Pilgrim fathers has shrunk to the 
merest myth, kept alive only by cartoons in the illus- 
trated papers, representing (so they appear to him) 
gross, prodigious repasts; but with us a Feast-day 
is still literally a feast day. 

Thanksgiving and the Snow. 

We sit down with our children, our fathers and 
mothers, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, nephews, 
nieces and cousins of every calculable degree. The 
long tables are piled high with turkey, oysters, squash, 
potatoes, biscuit, Johnny cake, rolls, brown bread, 
pickles, preserves. Five kinds of pie are served. 
We do not forget that the day had its origin in the 
hearty seventeenth century. When the rattle of the 
knives and forks ceases every plate is empty and 
we are ready for ice cream and cake. 


After that comes the snow; not, as poor city people 


know it, a mixture of slush and mud, but a thick, 


clean blanket, laid for at least a hundred days over 
all the world. Snow means delight for the little 
boys and for the big boys as well. The Head-Select- 
man has been known to snowball a Justice of the 
Peace in the enthusiasm of the first fall. Snow 
means the glorious excitement of lumbering. Snow 
means “sleigh riding” in the moonlight over hard- 
packed roads. Snow means, best of all, bob-sledding 
down Saunders’ Hill. Men, women, old folk, school 
children, all rush for places on the long plank. That 
is living! Two miles with four sharp turns and at 
the bottom a sudden drop which never fails to shake 
a scream out of the most blasé. 
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The Winter Holidays. 


Christmas is primarily the children’s day, but we 
older folk have to take hands in the circle and help 
in the singing while they play “Fly Away” and 
“King Willyum was King Jameses son.” 

In the town hall from time to time the younger 
set give dances which, on New Year’s Eve and Wash- 
ington’s birthday, reach the dignity of masquerade 
balls; and in the fag end of winter when the snow is 
all gone and the spring farm-work not yet commenced, 
the Woodard’s Branch Dramatic Society presents its 
yearly offering. The town-hall stage is tiny and its 
scenery limited, but the range of dramatic literature 
we have been through is surprising. Once a returned 
normal school graduate drilled us in what was prob- 
ably the most remarkable performance of the Mer- 
chant of Venice ever produced; and once, but only 
once, for the rehearsals were exhausting, we achieved 
a real musical comedy with vaudeville specialties. 


The Church. 


To supply more elevated aspirations there is the 
Woman’s Progressive Club. For other tastes, the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary with all the other activities which 
are grouped around the church. I wonder if any 
mere nomadic city-dweller can understand what our 
church is to us—how much of our every-day life it 
fills—how the constant weekly meetings cement our 
little congregation—a congregation of all our village ? 
How much more than our every-day life it fills! 
These are the very pews in which our fathers and 
grandfathers worshiped. Here we bow our heads as 
they bowed theirs before us. Here is brought home 
to us the solidarity of the generations joined in an 
enduring effort for righteousness. 

And after service when we walk soberly along 
the aisle, considering (let us hope) how to make our 
actual performance a little more what it should be, 
and step out into the fresh, quiet, beautiful world; 
then there is brought home to us the wider realization 
of the kinship of the Universe, and we come nearer 
to understanding Coleridge’s Hymn Before Sunrise 
in the Vale of Chamouni. 

No, when the dear sympathetic ladies ask us if the 
loneliness and isolation of the winter are not terrible 
we cannot, as we value our self-respect, gratify them 
by assenting. But generally city people don’t trouble 
to ask, and when we try to tell them about our daily 
life, about our work which we find so interesting, 
our experiments in soil-fertility, in plant-breeding, 
the woman’s cooking and child-rearing, they shake 
their heads. ‘Just as we thought!” they murmer, 
“Buried in toil and materialism.”—The Congrega- 
tionalist. . 


Only a faith which is sufficient to believe beyond 
the seeing, and a love which is able to walk childlike 
and lowly with its God are willing to acknowledge 
the stupendous mystery without losing heart and 
trust—Henry Wilder Foote. 
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Balanced Christianity 


In the tenth chapter of Luke’s Gospel there is 
recorded a conversation between Christ and a lawyer. 
The lawyer quoted the great commandment and 
Christ tells him “this do and thou shalt live.” 

What are the parts of this great commandment 
which make obedience to it result in eternal life ? 
“Thou shalt love God with heart, soul, strength, 
mind;” a four-fold commandment. 

However we may view the psychology of this 
commandment, it still remains true that it calls for 
a well-balanced activity on the part of the lover of 
God. It demands a proportioned emphasis on each 
of the four parts. 

A great deal depends upon emphasis. When 
Beecher was at the zenith of his power he at one time 
sent the same text to four preachers—a Methodist, 
a Unitarian, a Presbyterian and a Sanctificationist— 
asking each to preach from this text and to send him 
a draft of the sermon. The text submitted was “Wilt 
thou be made whole?” The results were intensely 
interesting and suggestive. The Methodist read the 
text, “Wzlt thou be made whole”; and preached a 
powerful sermon on the place of the human will in 
salvation. The Unitarian read the text, “Wilt thow 
be made whole,” and laid stress on the probability 
of human salvation made possible by man’s eligibility. 
The Presbyterian read the text, “Wilt thou be made 
whole,” and showed that salvation was arbitrary with 
God. The Sanctificationist read the text, “Wilt thou 
be made whole,” and eloquently pleaded for whole- 
ness or holiness. 

Now, each of these was right in his own way, but 
each emphasized his point out of proportion to the 
other elements of the theme. 

So in this great commandment our love to God 
must be well balanced. Each part of man must 
express itself to God in keeping with the other. Un- 
due heart love results in the sentimentalist’s effusive, 
effervescing manifestations. Over emphasizing the 
soul love tends to ignore the real bearing of the mate- 
rial environment in which we live. Laying too much 
stress upon the “strength” might make and does make 
people into “holy jumpers” on the one hand or re- 
eluses on the other. Too great weight upon the 
“mind” would be equally disastrous, making cold 
critical analysts ending in agnosticism or atheism. 
To produce normal and consequently beautiful and 
useful Christian lives each part— heart, soul, 
strength, mind—must receive its proportionate em- 
phasis. 

As one studies the history of the Christian Church 
he is made to see that the last of these four constitu- 
ents has been the neglected one. The manifestations 
of the Christian religion have more frequently lacked 
mentality, intellectuality, than any other quality. 
This has come about naturally. Religion has so 
nearly been conceived in a preternatural manner. 
Tt has popularly been thought to be supra-rational 
and thus not amenable to reason. There was no 
need for reason in religion. Reason was for secular 
affairs, but not for sacred. 


The “natural man” (conceived to be rational man) 
had no connection with religion. The things of God 
were “spiritually” (supernaturally) “discerned.” 

This has all come about by erroneous psychology 
based upon a dualism. Robert Barclay shared this 
error with all the theologians of his day and thus 
through his mistake Quaker theology has been cum- 
bered with this misconception. 

Now, the fact is that Christianity is reasonable. 
Not in the cold logical way in which we usually think 
of reason, but from the point of view that appeals 
to the whole man. You will never find God at the 
end of a logical syllogism, but you will fail to find 
him without using the faculty which arranges the 
logical syllogism. 

Religion is safe and unassailable only when well 
rounded and based upon the whole of man—issuing 
through the four avenues—heart, soul, strength, 
mind. 

Religion cannot be progressive unless it have its 
proportionate share of rational activity. Absence 
of this results in unbridled excursions into eccentric 
realms or in dogged adherence to dogmatic statement. 
The one produces the “new thought” or “new the- 
ology,” the other produces the re-actionaire,—both 
equally undesirable. He who thinks that men in 
past ages uttered the final word upon religion, is as 
far wrong as he who diseards it all and enters into 
absurd creations of fanciful imagining, void of 
reason. 

Well balanced Christians are scarce. It is difficult 
for any of us to avoid unduly emphasizing some one 
of these features. Each generation has its particular 
mistake in this matter. ach one of us must look to 
his own make-up and see to it that God receives his 
due, which is our four-fold love,—heart, soul, 
strength, mind. ‘Which of these is the neglected 
one in my Christianity?’ should be solemnly asked 
of each of us. Under the guidance of God’s spirit 
we may become well rounded, well-balanced, propor- 
tioned Christians, loving him with heart, soul, 
strength and mind. Then will we see clearly to love 
our neighbor as ourselves—Western Work. 


Etweational. 


Investments for Education 


In the year 1844 the General Synod of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church held its annual session in New 
York City. A venerable and quaint-looking old man 
arose one morning, walked calmly down the aisle 
toward the president’s seat and said: ‘‘Mr. President, 
I want to talk.”” Nobody knew him and the presi- 
dent asked, ‘‘Are you a member of this body, sir?’ 
“No, sir,’ was the reply, “but I want to talk.” The 
president reminded him that only members could 
speak, when an aged minister, who had just come in, 
recognized him and said, “I move that the Rev. 
Elias Van Benschooten have leave to speak.” It 
was carried and then the old patriarch went up to the 
platform, drew from his pocket a_large roll of bills 
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and securities, and counted out in all $14,600, which 
he donated to the synod for educational purposes. 
He afterward added to this amount until it reached 
$20,000. 

Such is the history of the first endowment made 
in our country for theological education. Not a 
dollar of it has been lost. The interest on it has 
educated more than 125 young men for the ministry, 
some of whom have been among the most eminent 
and useful in both home and foreign countries. “‘“And 
by it, he, being dead, yet speaketh.” 

Again, after middle life, Peter Cooper, of New 
York, ceased to devote his whole attention to making 
glue and erected Cooper Institute, where poor but 
worthy youth of the city could become able to help 
themselves; could develop useful, intelligent, beauti- 
ful lives. For many years the white-haired old man 
sat in the halls he had built and saw thousands 
graduate with honor. Strong men and women took 
his old shriveled hand in their warm, plump hands, 
and looking into his kindly face would say, “Father 
Cooper, all I have of worthy life I owe to you.” 
No wonder he lived to be ninety-two years of age. 

Another man put $25,000 into a_ theological 
school and got so much personal joy from his gift 
that within five years he put $200,000 more and felt 
lke a king all the time. It was a more precious 
work to him than fine houses, automobiles or vast 
farms, into which some men put so much money. By 
such gifts, life grows larger and reaches into the 
distant centuries and eternities. 

Many other names might be mentioned with the 
above, but these serve to show not only the personal 
satisfaction one gets out of a generous gift to a 
worthy institution, but how a man’s means may be 
invested that scores of worthy young men and women 
may receive help and blessing therefrom and the 
working capacity of the gift remain undiminished. 

In my travels through the State of Indiana in the 
interests of the endowment funds of Earlham College 
I am discovering many Friends, and others not 
belonging to Friends, who have been blessed with 
large resources. Many of these have no near rela- 
tives to whom these vast estates would naturally go. 
If these good people in Indiana who have such large 
estates could but get the vision of a Peter Cooper 
and donate a share of their holdings to Earlham 
College, what an untold blessing and benefit it would 
be to the college, and how great a comfort and joy 
to the donor to see his money doing good for worthy 
young people while he is still hving. Many large 
estates are literally wasted by the succeeding genera- 
tion and the hard earned fortune goes for naught. 
How much wiser to place the fortune with our chureh 
college and keep it intact forever in the name and 
to the honor of the donor, going on building pure 
personal life and character in the boys and girls of 
this and succeeding generations. 

“The noblest institution this side of heaven is a 
good Christian college,” some one has said. Earlham 
is such a college, with a constituency of 40,000 
Friends in Indiana and Western Yearly Meetings. 


This constituency has sufticient wealth to give to 
Earlham the $400,000 additional endowment she 
desires, and keep her in the very front rank of 
Indiana colleges. What we need is vision. 

Karlham College wishes to accomplish at least 
three things during this year and next: 

1. Enlarge her general endowment fund. — 

2. Create a fund for the education of young men 
and women for the ministry in Friends Church. 

3. Secure $30,000 to endow a chair in scientific 
and medical temperance, sociology, health and hered- 
ity and humane work. . 

How can this program be carried out ? 

1. Generous gifts of money and real estate now. 

2. Investment in the Earlham annuity bond, bear- 
ing income during life of donor. 

3. By will or bequest, of which we hope to have 
an increasing number. 

4. By assigning to the college paid up life ingur- 
ance policies or policies taken out now with Earlham 
as the beneficiary. 

5. By deeding farms to Earlham, the owner re- 
serving a life estate therein. 

The undersigned would like to confer with all 
persons interested in this great enterprise, and hopes 
many persons will avail themselves of this fine oppor- 
tunity to make a name for themselves and do a work 
for others which shall live on forever. 

Morton C. Prarson, 
Endowment Secretary. 
229 East 13th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Some Hiefos on Present Bay Topics 


To Provide Homes for The Homeless 


BY EVERETT E. MORGAN. 

From whence can a man satisfy these men with 
bread here in the wilderness? Mark VIII, 4. 

Ever since Protestants opened mission work in 
Mexico the question of the native’s disposition to 
wander has been a perplexing one. 

Large congregations have been entirely broken up 
by the membership moving to other parts where, 
for a time at least, better opportunities are offered 
them. The average day laborer owns little, which 


“is an encouragement to the old Indian instinct, still 


dwelling in him, to seek a more favorable spot on 
which to house his family for another brief period. 
So little does he possess of this world’s goods that 
it may all be packed on the back of the unresenting 
burro or on that of the resenting but helpless wife, 
and the journey, whether short or long, made with 
ease—for the head of the house. 

This tries the souls of the missionaries who have 
worked perhaps for years to build up a congregation, 
and just when they begin to feel that a self-support- 
ing church is close at hand they behold the results 
of many years of hard labor vanish from their sight 
like mist before the rising sun, and are confronted 
by a congregation too small and too poor to even 
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pay the light bill for the night meetings, and must 
either furnish the means themselves or hold all 
services during daylight hours to avoid such an 
expense. 

Of course their work is not all lost on this migra- 
tory congregation, for some of them remain faithful 
and help to swell the number of attendance in some 
struggling congregation in his own or some other 
denomination, while a few may become lights in dark 
places where the Gospel has never been heard, but 
the influences for evil are so numerous and potent 
that very many are forever lost to the church and 
their condemnation greater than if they had never 
heard the “good news.” 

The land taken from them by the Cortez conquest 
was divided among the victorious Spaniards and most 
of it remains in the hands of their descendants or 
has been sold to other foreigners, leaving millions of 
native Mexicans without any place that they may 
call home. 

Our school records are interesting documents. Of 
the hundreds who enroll each year scores and scores 
of them fail to return the second year; not because 
they do not like the schools, but because they have 
gone to some other part of the country or emigrated 
to the United States. 

I have been baptized into sympathy for these un- 
fortunates in their unsettled state and have long 
wished that some plan might be formed by which 
they could.have homes of their own and strong evan- 
gelical centers be built up that would have an influ- 
ence for good that would be felt in State and nation 
and be a long step toward a self supporting church. 
Such a community can be built up if Friends with 
means, who are not afraid to risk an investment for 
the Lord, can be found, or those who are willing to 
invest without the thought of profit—aside from the 
pleasure of helping the unfortunate—would step 
forward and furnish the necessary means. 

The Mexican government is making large plans 
for improving the country, but the improvements 
planned and under way, especially in the State of 
Tamaulipas, only encourages the Mexican laborer to 


Chings of Interest 


The problem of health is one of the great factors in mis- 
sionary work. After attending the Five-Years Meeting, Gur- 


ney and Elizabeth Binford, of Mito, Japan, expected to take a | 


season of complete rest. Elizabeth Binford will be at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium for a time. Delia Fistler is reported 
sick in India. Arthur Chilson, home from Africa, is needing 
the best of careful restoration to health, and Esther Baird 
has been detained from returning to India for treatment in a 
sanitarium, 

ok ok * 


Charles S. Crosman, who for twenty-eight years has been 
liead master of the Haverford school, has recently become 
associated with the Raymond & Whitcomb Company, taking 


| 
| 


think that work is going to be more plentiful and 
wages better, for it makes no provision whereby he 
may have a home of his own which he would take 
pride in improving. This large tract of land, com- 
prising a million acres on the frontier of this State 
and which is now being prepared for irrigation, is 
to be settled by Europeans and not by Mexicans, as 
one would naturally suppose. 

Now to come directly to the point under consider- 
ation. Land is cheap in the southern part of this 
State where Friends have had work, but which, for 
the lack of workers, is practically abandoned. Much 
of it has abundant rain-fall, while streams furnish 
water for irrigation in localities where the precipita- 
tion is insufficient. 

I would suggest that a good tract of land be bought 
and sub-divided into small tracts, say five to ten 
acres, the whole property fenced, a good-sized citrus 
orchard of the varieties best suited to the locality 
be planted, and Mexican families of good reputation 
and steady habits be placed on each tract, and given 
instruction in horticulture and agriculture with the 
understanding that, after the first year, they pay 
annually a certain amount until the actual cost of 
the land and improvements has been returned, when 
a title to the property will be given, which will put 
an end to their wanderings. Of course, the deed 
should contain temperance clause as well as one to 
prevent the selling to undesirable persons or organi- 
zations. 

While the orange and other fruit trees are growing 
to maturity he can, if industrious, live and make 
the required payments on his land by raising truck 
and other crops. 

By such an arrangement as this the families could 
live close together— a thing greatly desired by the 
Mexicans—making church and school attendance 
easy. 

What a splendid place for the boys of Juarez 
Industrial School at C. Victoria to put into practice 
what they are being taught in that institution and 
that too on ground that would, in a few years, be 
their own home! 


Among Ourselves 


charge of the department of travel lectures for their tours 
de luxe. He will direct their long Oriental lands tour this 
winter through Egypt, Palestine and the Mediterranean, start- 
ing the first of the year, and will be in charge of one of the 
select Raymond & Whitcomb parties round the world next 
year. He has recently returned from an extended trip 
through the Far East, including India, Java, the Philippines, 
China and Japan, Siberia and Russia. 
* * * 


At the second meeting of the Quaker round table, held at 
Oak Grove Seminary the evening of the 4th, thirty-nine were 
present. Much interest was manifested, and there is promise 
of good things in the future, Vincent D. Nicholson, of Wash- 
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ington, D. C., was present, and, in a clear and forceful way, 
told of the benefits to be derived from ‘the round table. 
M. Herbert Watson told of the political and social conditions 
in England at the time of George Fox. Bion G. Wyman, 
George Abbott, Marion E. Jones and Dorothy Kimball each 
read excerpts dealing with the times immediately preceding 
the rise of the Quakers. Mary Jones read a Quaker poem, 
and Sarah H. Dow gave a very instructive paper upon the 
religious conditions at the time of George Fox. The round 
table is to meet again in two weeks. On the evening of the 
22d the round table is to join with South China in a union 
meeting at East Vassalboro, at which time Charles M. Wood- 
man is to be present and address us on some phase of the 
Quaker movement. 
Rt 

Chas. Lowder, of Humboldt, Iowa, in remitting for his 
subscription, writes: “I am now in my ninetieth year, just 
two months older than our dear deceased friend, David 
Tatum, with whom I was so intimately acquainted while I 
resided at Plainfield, Indiana. My certificate of membership 
has been lodged for several years at New Providence Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Iowa. I think I was a subscriber and 
reader of every volume of Friends Review and of most of 
the volumes of the Christian Worker, also of THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND, sixty-eight years. 

* ok x 

On Tenth month 29th, John H. and Hannah T. Green, for 
many years prominent Friends of Oskaloosa, Iowa, cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage at their home 
in Pasadena, California. The marriage occurred at Mt. 
Pleasant, Ohio, the home of the bride, Hannah K. Terrell. 
Three members of the wedding company were present at 
the golden wedding—Jacob A. Green, of Damascus, Ohio, and 
Rebecca G. Lewis, of Pasadena, brother and sister of the 
groom, and Asahel H. Hussey, of Whittier, California. The 
three children of John and Hannah Green assisted their 
parents in receiving the nearly one hundred relatives and 
friends who called to offer congratulations. The aged couple 
enjoy fairly good health, and are faithful and active members 
of Pasadena meeting. 

Kee ee 

Prospects are favorable for a good yearly meeting at Balti- 
more this year. The leading editorial in the current number 
of The Interchange says: “Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin will speak 
on two evenings, once on foreign missions, and once on the 
same topic presented to Five-Years Meeting. ‘Two of our 
Irish Friends expect to be with us, Edith Webb and Anna 
Hogg. Eli Reece, of North Carolina, and Elbert Russell, of 
Earlham, are expecting to be here also. Especial plans are 
being made for the young people, and everyone who can come 
should do so. 

“Not only are there serious problems within our own yearly , 
meeting which call for the best thoughts and the earnest work 
of our members, but we must take our proper place in the 
forward movement to which the Five-Years Meeting is now 
committed. The stress of the difficult situation which has 
always faced this yearly meeting since it began to contribute 
to the work abroad has not hindered a steady growth of 
interest in and support of foreign missions. Now, with the 
loud call of the needy fields in our own land, we must again 
broaden out and prove that in losing our life we save it, that 
we can only gain heavenly riches by giving freely of our 
very best. 

“We shall have heavy demands made upon us in our own 
work, that is certain. If we mean to go ahead, hold what 
we have gained and make further gains, we must be pre- 
pared to pay the price of growth. Growing meetings are 


like growing children—they are expensive—but no one doubts } 


that Baltimore Yearly Meeting prefers growth, at any cost, 
to death or even stagnation.” 
ee LE! 

The following announcement from the Evangelical Friend, 
published at Cleveland, Ohio, will be of interest to many of 
our readers: “For over seven years the Evangelical Friend 
has been published weekly. It has stood for evangelical faith 
as opposed to any and all forms of unbelief, particularly those 
associated under the general term “modern thought.” It 
has found its special field of service in the Friends Church, 
where for a number of years there has existed a movement 
to change the doctrinal position of the church from its safe 
Orthodox foundation to the shifting sands of Heterodoxy. 

“At the recent Five-Years Meeting, as reports have stated, 
the Richmond Declaration and George Fox’s letter to the 
Governor of Barbadoes were approved. We are expecting 
that this decision will be accepted and acted on in good faith 
by all parties, and that the paper to be published by the board 
appointed by the Five-Years Meeting will be true to the 
announced policy—‘positive and constructive’ as to the faith 
of the church as approved by the Five-Years Meeting. 

“We do not wish in anything to be in the way of an advance 
in the right direction. Consequently the Board of Publication 
of the Evangelical Friend has decided to issue this paper 
monthly, beginning with December next. Its policy will be as 
heretofore in reference to evangelical faith; but, as we are 
expecting that attacks upon that faith will no longer find 
place in our periodical literature, we shall turn our attention 
to the more positive aspects of the faith and to its promulga- 
tion—both at home and abroad. 

“Tt will stand for aggressiveness in revival effort as a means 
of bringing souls to Christ and establishing them in spiritual 
life. 

“Tt will advocate the preaching of true holiness as for the 
believer, a result of the incoming and filling of the Holy 
Spirit. In support of this it will present from time to time 
articles calculated to develop faith along this line. 

“Tt will stand for the doctrine of the second coming of 
Jesus Christ as a premillennial appearing and the preaching 
of the Gospel as a witness to all nations. 

“Tt will maintain a news department, and all items will be - 
of special interest and concise in form. 

“The Bible school lessons will be continued as usual by 
William Smith, of Westfield, Ind. 

“One of the most important changes will be the form under 
which the paper will be issued. Instead of the present one, we 
have adopted the magazine form in handy size, 8%4 x 6 inches, 
32 pages, with good cover, and stitched instead of pasted.” 


Gorrespondenre 


To tue Eprror of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

On the 27th of this month I shall reach my four score years. 
It would be a great comfort to me if I could hear by letter 
from the different places where I labored in the Gospel 
between the years 1860 and 1900, giving the date of my visit, 
if remembered. Please accept a warm message of love from 
your friend and brother, 

: Joun Henry Dovuctas, 
. 637 N. Raymond Avenue, 

Eleventh month 1, 1912. Pasadena, Cal. 


Died 
THomas.—At his residence in Traverse City, Mich., Tenth 
month 20, 1912, Jeremiah M. Thomas, aged sixty-nine years. 
He was a son of the late Francis Thomas, and member of 
Traverse City Monthly Meeting and a lifelong member of the 
Society of Friends. 
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Neins in Brief 


The election last week resulted in a 
sweeping national victory for the Demo- 
crats. Gov. Wilson received the largest 
majority vote of any Presidential can- 
didate.since the Civil War. The House 
is overwhelmingly Democratic. Among 
the prominent Republicans who were 
retired was Ex-Speaker Joseph Cannon. 
The Senate also will be Democratic by 
a small margin. 

+o eo 

Once more temperance workers and 
anti-tobacco crusaders are greeted with 
discouraging news from the United 
States Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue. This time the Commissioner sends 
out the information that during Seventh, 
Eighth and Ninth months, 1912, we, as 
a nation, smoked 3,800,000,000 cigarettes, 
an increase of 1,000,000,000 over the cor- 
responding period last year; drank 33,- 
150,000 gallons of whiskey, an increase 
of 450,000; smoked 1,950,000,000 cigars; 
and drank 19,800,000 barrels of beer, an 
increase of 320,000 barrels. 

* *K 


The people of Brooklyn are preparing 
to erect a large memorial building “in 
recognition of Henry Ward Beecher 
and what he did for the Union.” The 
building will be erected on the ground 
adjoining Plymouth Church, and is to 
be the church’s working plant for the 
benefit of a multitude of young men and 
women rooming in the numerous board- 
img-houses on and near’ Brooklyn 
Heights. There they will have their 
club-rooms, assembly-room, library and 
reading-room, with gymnasium, swim- 
ming-pool, and lockers for use on 
alternate days, besides classrooms for 
evening instruction in vocational and 
other lines. 

: Par ee 

The Savannah board of trade has 
been making an investigation of the 
actual working of the commission plan 
of city government, and its secretary, 
after much correspondence, finds that 
it may be considered successful in 80 
per cent. of the cities where it has been 
tried. Inquiries were made in 26 cities, 
and in no case was there a wholly un- 
favorable report. In 22 the commission 
plan seems to have yielded unqualified 
satisfaction; in four the results are 
doubtful. In 19 cases there has been a 
marked increase in the efficiency with 
which public business is transacted. In 
six the commission plan has eliminated 
graft. 

Wie > % 

Interested citizens of Philadelphia 
held a two-days’ conference last week 
to consider means for improving the 
municipal courts. Widely known jurists 
and lawyers of a half dozen cities where 
municipal courts are a success con- 
tributed their experiences in the inter- 
est of Philadelphia’s progress, while 
representatives of 24 sociological and 
business men’s associations of the city 
added their ideas. 

Features of a tentative act, drafted by 
Thomas Raeburn White, counsel of the 
Committee of Seventy, were heartily in- 
dorsed, while Charles Biddle, presiding 
officer of the conference, was instructed 
to appoint a committee of 25 to super- 
vise the draft and to present it to the 
Legislature for passage. Co-operation 


of the Law Association was promised 
by George Wentworth Carr. 


* * xX 


Advocates of woman suffrage have 
every reason to be gratified at the. great 
forward movement made for their cause 
at the polls last week. In four States 
out of five in which the issue was sub- 
mitted they emerged from the contest 
victorious, 10 States, with 70 electoral 
votes, being numbered now among those 
which grant equal rights to women. 
Prior to this election the suffrage States 
were California, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming. To _ this 
number have been added Arizona, Kan- 
sas, Oregon and Michigan. In Wiscon- 
sin the plea of the women was rejected, 
but their success in Michigan—the first 
serious inroad made by them in the 
East—more than compensates for a fail- 
ure in Wisconsin, which is attributed to 
conservative German sentiment and to 
the aggressive hostility of the liquor 


interest. 
* * * 


The largest and certainly the most 
modern post-office in the country was 
recently dedicated at St. Louis. It is 
not a beautiful building, but much is 
expected of it in the way of efficiency, 
and the machinery installed is elaborate, 
so that not a fraction of a second need 
be lost in handling mail. The collecting 
mail cars from the city stop at the doors, 
and special machines carry the bags to 
the mailing platform. In the huge 
mailing room, 100 feet high, are eighteen 
stations, to which bags are carried by 
an overhead system which drops each 
off at the right place. When a bag is 
ready for the train it is dropped to the 
sub-basement by a spiral chute. All 
over the building are secret passages 
where inspectors can watch the clerks 
at their work without the supervision 
being detected. The building fills nearly 
a block, and one end is left “bald” in 
anticipation of an enlargement to meet 
future needs. 

kk x 


The temperance forces are determined 
to do their utmost to secure the enact- 
ment of the Kenyon-Sheppard, Webb- 
McCumber. interstate liquor bill during 
the coming session of Congress. In 
order to bring the matter more prom- 
inently before the people of the coun- 
try and emphasize the need of influ- 
ence and votes for it on the part of Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress, 
the National Anti-Saloon League is call- 
ing a national conference on this sub- 
ject, to be held in Washington beginning 
on Twelfth month 16th and to continue 
at least three or four days. Letters 
have been sent to the Governors of the 
States setting forth the urgency of 
united counsel and action and asking 
that the Governors appoint official dele- 
gates to meet with representatives of the 
various tentperance agencies to make an 
aggressive campaign in the interest of 
the bill. It is exceedingly gratifying to 
know that several Governors have al- 
ready responded to the invitation. In 
addition to favorable responses from 
Governors, a number of State Anti-Sa- 
loon Leagues, various temperance or- 
ganizations and committees have sent 
word that they will be represented in 
the conference. 


The spread of agricultural training in 
the lower schools of the country is the 
source of considerable hope by those 
who have studied the cost of living and 
its causes. In Wisconsin many of the 
country school pupils have learned to 
test milk and seed corn and perform 
this useful service for their fathers or 
for neighboring farmers. Minnesota is 
adding agriculture as a regular course 
to all high schools of the State, and 
even the cities of the country are adding 
practical farming to their departments 
of manual training. A suggestion is 
now being considered that the Chicago 
board of education use a large tract of 
idle land owned by it for training in 
farming for boys of the middle grades. 
Educators say early implantation of the 
idea of raising something from the soil 
may not only tend to take city boys 
into the country for their life work, but 
will give them a means of earning a 
living, and by making them producers 
help a little in counterbalancing the ex- 
cess of consumers, which class seems 
growing at a very disproportionate rate. 

(Continued on page 740.) 


NO MEDICINE 
BUT CHANGE OF FOOD GAVE FINAL RELIEF. 


Most diseases start in the alimentary 
canal—stomach and bowels. 

A great deal of our stomach and 
bowel troubles come from eating too 
much starchy and greasy food. 

The stomach does not digest any of 
the starchy food we eat—white bread, 
pastry, potatoes, oats, etc—these things 
are digested in the small intestines, and 
if we eat too much, as most of us do, 
the organs that should digest this kind 
of food are overcome by excess of work, 
so that fermentation, indigestion, and a 
long train of ails result. 

Too much fat also is hard to digest 
and this is changed into acids, sour 
stomach, belching gas, and a bloated, 
heavy feeling. : 

In these conditions a change from in- 
digestible foods to Grape-Nuts_ will 
work wonders in not only relieving the 
distress, but in building up a strong di- 
gestion, clear brain and steady nerves. 
A Washington woman write: 

“About five years ago I suffered with 
bad stomach — dyspepsia, indigestion, 
constipation—caused, I know now, from 
overeating starchy and greasy food. 

“I doctored for two years without any 
benefit. The doctor told me there was 
no cure for me. I could not eat any- 
thing without suffering severe pain in 
my back and sides, and I became dis- 
couraged. 

“A friend recommended Grape-Nuts, 
and I began to use it. In less than two 
weeks I began to feel better, and inside 
of two months I was a well woman, and 
have been ever since. 

“T can eat anything I wish with pleas- 
ure. We eat Grape-Nuts and cream for 
breakfast, and are very fond of it.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,”’ in packages. “There’s a 
reason,” 

Ever read the above letter A 
one appears from time to time. 


new 
They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 


interest. [Adv.] 
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COMMERCIAL 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting investors 5 per cent, to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without charge for our services to investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


FARM MORTGAGES 


ON SOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE S8i"ES ih 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers far }f 
forty years. We collect and remit interest wherever 
frvestors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 


IOWA FALLS, IOWA. | 


NW Cor.,4077 § Arch Sts. 


, is hiladelphia. 
THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, BNGLAND) 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 


HERMAN NEWMAN, 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 


These trade-mark grisscross lings on eyery package 


&R STRICT DIET 
ee physician. 
Maple, write 


William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 


be pains dh TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
Bei_ TeL.epnons, Filbert 56-96 


MILLINERY Custom of Friends 


specially solicited 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadeiphlia 


lt you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are usually satisfactory. 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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(Continued from page 730.) 
Three weeks of fighting in the Balkans 
has resulted in Turkish defeat on every 
hand. ‘The armies of the allies have 
yenetrated well into the country, and 


Constantinople itself will probably be. 


under siege before the end of the week. 
Turkey has appealed to the greater pow- 
ers for intervention, but they are help- 
‘ess, owing to the divergency of inter- 
ests. It is this feature that makes the 
inal outcome doubtful and ominous. A 
very sharp line divides Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy from 
France, Russia, and Great Britain. Pub- 
lic opinion in Great Britain, France, and 
Russia argues that the. allies should 


have the territory which they have con- 
quered, and Russia particularly has 
warned Turkey that conditions could 
only become worse should further dis- 
aster occur at Tchatalja. 

Austria-Hungary, which, after all, is 
the most directly interested of the great 
Powers, being the nearest neighbor to 
the Balkan States, will, it is believed, 
not sit quietly by and see the Balkan 
league establish itself across her path to 
the Aegean Sea, in which direction her 
trade is expanding, while, at the same 
time, the Servians spread to the Adriatic 
Sea. 

Another element which is bound to 
play a larger role than it has in the past 
is religion. It is not unlikely that as 
the downfall of Constantinople becomes 
inevitable, the Mohammedans will re- 
gard the contest as a holy war, and this, 
in turn, may create disorder and mas- 
sacres throughott the Empire. One 
thing is quite certain if the allies are 
victorious. It must greatly strengthen 
the Greek Orthodox Catholic Church by 
bringing its national branches into unity, 
probably under the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. That reunion in strength 
will make the problem of final Christian 


Makes Home Baking Easy 


Absolutely Pure 
The only baking powder 
made from Royal Grape 
Gream of Tartar 


NO ALUM,NO LIME PHOSPHATE 


unity more complex and more interest- 
ing than it has been in the recent past. 
This religious aim of union and control 
is one of the reasons why Austria, so 
completely under the influence of the 
Roman Church, is not disposed to re- 
sign her ambitions in the Balkan penin- 
sula. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


FOR SALE.—12-acre fruit and truck farm- 
34 mile from Friends Academy and school: 
A bargain. For information write I. C. Davis 
owner, Friendswood, Galveston Co., Texas. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS DESIRED in a 
refined homein Washington. Very convenient 
to.car line and Union Station. Laura 
Witson, 46 Bryant St., Washington, D. C. 
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Your Thanksgiving Debt 


Pay up! Pay up your debt of gratitude! 

Give thanks, and do not treat your Lord so rude. 
He is not slack in giving gifts to you; 

Pour out your heartfelt thanks to One so true. 


As light and warmth and air the world surrounds, 
Just so His tender love to you abounds, 

His mercies crowd your path from year to year. 
Of all your friends, He’ll prove Himself most dear. 


Tune up your harp! Let not one note be lost! 
The trees rejoice, while flocks and herds combine. 
Pay up! Pay up, for you are far behind. 


Pay up! Pay up this glad Thanksgiving Day! 
And fling your doubts, your sins and fears away. 
Let your thanksgiving last throughout the year. 
Pay up today and sing a song of cheer. 
—Fannte Birdsall Bula. 


The birds rejoice through rain and stinging frost; 7 
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Bhe International Bible School Leeson 


FOURTH QUARTER, LESSON IX. 


TWELFTH MONTH I, IQI2. 


THE LUNATIC BOY. 
MARK 9: 14-29. 
GotpEN Trext.—And Jesus said unto him, If thou canst! 
All things are possible to him that believeth. Mark 9:23 


R. V 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Eleventh month 25th. 


Q: 14-20. 


Third-day. Power of faith. 


The lunatic boy. Mark 


Matt. 15: 21-28. 


Fourth-day. Trial of faith. James 1: 2-8. 
Fifth-day. Conquering faith. Rom. 8: 31-39. 


Sixth-day. Victorious faith. 


I John 5: 1-12. 


Seventh-day. Source of faith. Eph. 2: 1-10. 
First-day. Peace through believing. Rom. 5: I-11. 


Time.—Autumn of A. D. 20, immedi- 
ately after the last lesson. 

Place.—Possibly at the foot of one of 
the spurs of Mount Hermon, not far 
from Czsarea Philippi. 


Parallel passages.—Matt. 17: 14-20; 
Luke 9: 37-43. 
The incidents of the present les- 


son took place immediately after the 
Transfiguration. Accounts are found in 
Matthew and Luke as well, but that of 
Mark is the most graphic and the fullest. 
Though Matthew and Luke condense, 
each gives details not given by Mark. 

The whole picture is one true to 
human experience. It often happens 
that when one has had some uplift, the 
next thing is to meet some of the trying 
details of life, and the contrast is almost 
more than can be borne. Our times of 
uplift are intended to strengthen us for 
service and for meeting the daily duties 
and, it may be, the monotony of daily 
experience, the humdrum of everyday 
life. It often happens that the Mount of 
Transfiguration is followed by the Val- 
ley of Humiliation. The deepest valleys 
are nearest the highest mountains. 

14. The Scribes doubtless belonged to 
some synagogue of the district. 

15. “Greatly amazed.” Why? ‘There 
is nothing in any of the accounts to sug- 
gest that Jesus did not present His 
ordinary appearance. It must have been 
rather His opportune coming. ‘They 
had doubtless been talking of Him. 

16. “And he asked them, What ques- 
tion ye with them?” R. V. This trans- 
lation is quite different from the A. V. 
It represents Jesus as asking the people 
why they were questioning with the 
disciples. ‘This version is far more in 
accord with the context. 

17, “A dumb spirit.” An 
spirit causing dumbness. 

18. “It dasheth him down; and he 
foameth and grindeth his teeth.” R. V. 
All these symptoms are those of epi- 
lepsy. Matthew says distinctly: “He is 
epileptic.” Amer. R. V. “They were 
not able.” R. V. He had perhaps heard 
of cures wrought by the disciples (Mark 
6:13), or at any rate hoped that they 
could help him in his need. 

19. “And he answereth them.” R. V. 
To whom does “them” refer? Probably 
to the disciples, for the men had faith 
to ask them for help and they had failed. 
“OQ faithless generation,” etc. Here 
Jesus ranks his disciples to the gen- 
eration of which they were a part. The 
inference is that they should have been 


unclean 


able to cast out the evil spirit. “Bring 
to me.” The Strong One now takes 
hold where the weak have failed. 

20, 21. The boy has a fit as he is 
brought. ‘The case was a chronic one, 
and had lasted long. 

22. “If thou canst do anything.” 
Though weak, the man’s faith still held 
on; there was still a forlorn hope. 

23. The word “believe” is not found 
in the best manuscripts, and the verse 
should read: “If thou canst! All things 
are possible to him that believeth.” R. V. 
As if He had said: “As for that ‘if thou 
canst’ of thine, why all things are pos- 
sible to him that believeth.” “Against 
the father’s doubt, Jesus puts the om- 
nipotence of faith, which places at man’s 
disposition the divine power.” 


24. Omit “with tears.” “I believe: 
help thou mine unbelief.” ‘These words 
are usually taken to mean: “I believe, 


but increase my faith.” They rather 
mean: “I believe; but if my belief is no 
better than unbelief, still heal my son.” 
“Help me as Iam.” It is equivalent to: 
“Just as [ am, with my exceeding need.” 

25. There was no more reason for 
delay, and much for action, for the 
crowd was becoming restless. “I com- 
mand thee.” The pronoun is emphatic. 
Recognize my power; there will be no 
failure here. 

26. “Torn” or “rent” is better ren- 
dered “convulsed.” The boy had a 
severe convulsion. The reaction was so 
great that the child seemed dead. 

27. “Took him by the hand and 
taised him up.” As in the case of 
Peter’s wife’s mother and the daughter 
of Jairus. The cure was complete. 
Matthew says: “The boy was cured 
from that hour” (17:18); and Luke, 
that Jesus “gave him back to his father” 


(9. 42). 

28. “The house.” The temporary 
home of Jesus. “The disciples.” The 
nine who had not been with Jesus on 
the mount. “Privately.” When they 
were alone with Him. ‘They would not 
care to ask such a question publicly. 
“How is it that we could not cast it 
out?” Amer, R. V. 

29. “This kind can come out by 
nothing, save by prayer.” R. V. This 
is the reading of the best manuscripts. 
The inference is that, while the disciples 
had fully expected to cast out the spirit, 
they had faith, but they lacked the com- 
plete dependence on divine power, or 
faith, expressed in prayer, thus showing 
ae their whole dependence was upon 

od. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH I, 1912. 


MISSIONARY ACHIEVEMENTS, | 
AND WHAT I MAY DO. 


PHIL. 2: 1-16. 
(Missionary Consecration Meeting.) 


DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
ELEVENTH MONTH 25TH. 


II. A City saved. Jonah 3:5-10. 
III. Dead souls quickened. Ezek. 37: 
I-14. 
IV. Prison missions. Acts 16: 19-31. 
V. Missions to kings. Acts 9: 10-16. 
VI. Personal work. Acts 8: 26-40. 
VII. I can stand by. II Tim. 4: 9-12. 


Relate one missionary achievement. 
What influence have misstonaries had 
on civilization? 
What may you do to help? 
POINTERS. 


In no other field are the achieve- 
ments of the Church more apparent than’ 
in missionary work. 

* * * 

In thinking of our missionary achieve- 
ments we should not neglect a look into 
the future. What we are going to 
achieve is of more importance than 
what we have done. 

x * x 

The greatest missionary achievement 
is not the number of dollars spent in 
the work, nor the number of mission- 
aries in the field, not even the number 
of converts—splendid as all these accom- 
plishments are—but is rather the  mis- 
sionary spirit. 

QUOTATIONS. 

When the American Friends Board 
was reorganized five years ago, and was 
made the missionary board of the Five- 
Years Meeting, there was no union of 
forces or effort among us. Each yearly 
meeting was engaged in foreign mission 
work, and each was desirous of having 
the best possible thing done. The work 
of reconstruction began at once, and 
moved carefully forward until now, at 
the close of the five-year period, we find 
the work of Indiana, Western, Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oregon, Baltimore and Iowa,—nine of 
our yearly meetings,—brought together 
under the American board, a part of the 
work of New York also, and another 
has made a proposition for turning over 
work. This is all cause for devout 
thanksgiving. It proves the sense of 
oneness that is possessing our people in 
the spirit of world-conquest. There is 
also the spirit of confidence shown in 
organization for work—that forces 
thrown together can accomplish so much 
more than working apart can possibly 
do. This calls for thanksgiving. As a 
people we now have a world-vision in 
a much more real and definite sense 
than we possessed five years ago. For 
this let us give thanks. The missionary 
forces of the church have been greatly 
blessed in able leadership in Chas. F, 
Tebbetts. Thanks are due unto God for 
such men. ‘The missionary department 
of the Five-Years Meeting has also 
shown the entire church the great value 
of its form of organization under a gen- 
eral secretary. ‘This has been one of 
the very definite aids this department 
has been to the whole church. For this 
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The Faith By Which We Live 


One of the most striking features about the mes 
sage of Christ was its emphasis on Faith. The word 
was constantly on His lips; it went wherever the 
apostolic messengers went, and it became one of St. 
Paul’s greatest words of life. If the Gospel on its 
Divine side can be summed up as a revelation of 
Grace, on the human side it is a revelation of the 
meaning and power of Faith. 

But, notwithstanding its prepotent place in the 
Christianity of the first great epoch, Faith, with 
many other things that belonged in the heart of the 
Gospel, soon underwent a change and suffered a 
serious decline. Friends have always held that the 
introduction of rites and ceremonies as substitutes 
for first-hand experience of Christ was a drop from 
a higher to a lower type of religion, but they have 
not always realized, what is equally a fact of his- 
tory, that there was a corresponding drop in the 
meaning of Faith as the Church passed from the first 
to the second century, from the period of the apostles 
to the period of their successors, and this lower and 
second meaning of Faith has persisted, just as rites 
and ceremonies have. 

In the first great apostolic period Faith was always 
used to express the soul’s vision of the Divine as 
revealed in a Person and to express the obedience 
of the will to the heavenly vision. Throughout this 
entire period, Faith is treated as an attitude of will 
—it is the joyous swing of the life toward that 
Divine Person who exhibited before men’s eyes the 
complete type of life and who sealed His revelation 
with the mighty attraction of His Cross. Men were 
ealled upon to rise up and live by this revelation of 
God, to believe in Him as the way of life, to love 
Him, as the child does the mother, to trust Him as 
the flower trusts the sun, to follow Him and to let 
themselves be drawn up into Him until they shared 
His spirit. To live that way was to have Faith. 
To go the whole way into life with this Person was 
Faith. It was a thing to live by, a power to conquer 
by, a forceful, dynamic thing which lifted life out 
of its old grooves up to a new level. 

It was not only a force, a power to live by; it was 
also freedom and a way of large liberty. The person 


of Faith was fused with devotion to Christ, he was 
drawn out of his old course into a new orbit by the 
attraction of his Master, he was set to living in 
more victorious fashion, but he still maintained his 
individuality, he preserved his unique and peculiar 
personality, and he was in no way constrained to 
think precisely as others thought or compelled to 
accept any fixed set of ideas. One has only to put 
the ideas of Luke and of Paul and of Peter and of 
John and of the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
side by side, in order to discover what an amazing 
variety of religious ideas were current among the 
great interpreters in the first stage of the Church, 
and to see how possible it is to have supremely great 
Faith and yet to have very unlike conceptions and 
ideas. Faith, so long as it meant spiritual insight 
and vision and obedience to a Divine Person left 
large latitude for independent thought and for sin- 
cere and honest difference of opinion, and, thus, for 
the development of rugged, virile personality. 

But with the drop to the second and lower type 
of Faith a different situation came in. Faith now 
came to mean, no longer personal insight and vision, 
no longer trust in and obedience to a Divine Person, 
but rather the acceptance of a set of views, the adop- 
tion of a body of ideas known as “the Faith.” 
Instead of living by Faith as at first, the believer 
now treated it as a stock of settled opinions to be 
discussed, debated and approved. Instead of setting 
his heart and will into an attitude of devotion to a 
living Person who was the spring of all his confidence 
and trust, the church member now found it sufficient 
to say “yes” to articles of faith. Just as he allowed 
rites and ceremonies to push out free and spon- 
taneous worship, and just as he allowed consecrated 
officials to banish the free and joyous congregational 
fellowship of the first period, so, too, the Christian 
of this later time allowed a fixed and rigid formula 
of faith to take the place of free and personal Faith 
itself. With this tendency to set up a pattern form 
of faith and to map out the line of thought for all 
believers, the great problem of the church came to 
be the weeding out of heresy and the elimination 
of false doctrine. The large freedom which pre- 
vailed in the first period, when Peter and Paul could 
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both be apostles of Faith and still hold vastly 
different views, passed away and all the ma- 
chinery of the church came to be used to procure 
uniformity, and with enforced uniformity came, as 
always is the case, thinness of experience and little- 
ness of personality, for there can be large and virile 
life only where there is freedom for personal insight 
and discovery. . 

The Reformation was born with a rediscovery of 
the primitive and original meaning of Faith, but 
the hand of the past proved too heavy and the Pro- 
testant movement soon fell back to the later and 
second meaning of Faith. Once more the Church 
was dragged through what an old writer calls “‘the 
tedious maze and wearisome labarinth of discussions 


and opinions,” 


in the vain attempt to secure a uni- 
formity of views. 

The pillar Friends have always proclaimed the 
primitive type of Faith. For them it has meant 
vision and insight, it has meant trust and confidence, 
it has meant the free turning of the will in obedience 
to the Divine Person. It has been for them a thing 
to live by and to conquer by—a power of life and 
a way of victory; but how many have still to learn 
the difference between these two types of Faith, and 
to discover that in religion there is the width, of the 
sky between the value of first-hand Faith and a set 
of formulated views. R. M. J. 


After Three Years 


The writer has lived within the limits of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting a little more than three 
years. When he first came he wrote some articles 
for this column comparing progressive and conserva- 
tive Quakerism. Since that time he has seen much 
more of conservative Quakerism and yet has kept 
rather closely in touch with the progressive yearly 
meetings. His conclusions are probably not yet 


mature, and such as they are they can be little argued . 


in this place. Yet it may be worth while to mark 
the third year’s growth of a progressive slip grafted 
upon the ancient stem of conservative Quakerism. 

There are many little phases that might be dis- 
cussed, but it will be better to focus attention on 
one big phase of the situation: The old type of meet- 
ing for worship as compared with the pastoral type. 

There are numbers of persons in the progressive 
yearly meetings, east and west, who are beginning 
to realize again the value of the Friendly idea of 
public worship. But there are only a few who realize 
the importance of it as a really vital message to 
the Christian world of today. 


The value of silence in public worship is recog- 
nized theoretically, but is practiced so little in pro- 
gressive meetings that the members of the congrega- 
tion do not have a chance to learn how to use silence. 
That lesson can be learned only by practice and per- 
haps by some instruction from those at the head of 
the meeting. 

The value of spontaneous expression from various 
ones in a meeting is recognized by many, but in 
practice such exercise is largely curtailed because 
it seems easier to curtail it than to eliminate the 
unedifying exercises. | 

Thus the great majority of pastoral meetings tend 
toward a formal service, with a one-man ministry 
and with silence and spontaneous expression largely 
eliminated This means the loss of a priceless 
heritage. 

On the other hand, it seems plain to the writer 
that the conservative argument against paid pastors 
is largely fallacious. Most Friends pastors receive 
what is really less than a living wage. They get no 
more in what economists would call “real wages” 
than did many Friends ministers in George Fox’s 
day. All one has to do is to turn to the new volume 
by W. C. Braithwaite, on the “Beginnings of Quaker- 
ism”’ to see what serious efforts were made by early 
Friends to raise the funds that supported, or helped 
support, many of the ministers. 

The real danger in, and the valid criticism of, the 
system of paid pastors is that the simplest and easiest 
way is to allow or require the pastor to use all the 
time, thus largely eliminating silence with the at- 
tending possibility of unedifying expression. That 
this tendency is a real danger has been amply demon- 
strated in the pastoral meetings, but this does not 
prove that the trouble is in the pay. The conserva- 
tive type of meeting, too, has shown itself to be 
subject to deadly dangers, but that, in the mind 
of Friends, does not prove every feature of such 
meetings to be wrong. 

The facts are these: Some conservative meetings 
have failed to develop a living ministry and to main- 
tain a living worship. Some, on the other hand, 
have continued to be living, dynamic centers of 
Christian faith and practice. Some pastoral meet- 
ings have developed a very formal service, with 
silence and spontaneous expression largely elimin- 
ated. Some have maintained to a good degree the 
Friendly type of a meeting for worship. 

Conservative Friends will never enter into the 
fullness of their heritage so long as they are afraid 
to free some of their gifted young people from tne | 
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struggle for a livelihood which keeps them from 
going free handed into some special line of Christian 
service. The splendid work of the missionaries sent 
out and supported by conservative Friends amply 
demonstrates this point. Why send consecrated 
young people to service in the foreign field and 
refuse to send them to weak and dying meetings at 
home? This is a real question for conservative 
Friends to answer. 

Progressive Friends will never enter into the full- 
ness of their heritage so long as they allow or en- 
courage one man, paid or unpaid, to monopolize 
their main public service and eliminate silence and 
spontaneous expression. 

With real, God-given gifts properly encouraged, 
and with the general increase in education, the spon- 
taneous expressions will be an immeasurable aid 
to any service. 

The writer hopes sometime to see strong, expand- 
ing meetings east and west without any paid min- 
ister. ‘There are splendid examples of such meetings 
today among conservative Friends. 

He hopes also to see these strong meetings east 
and west liberating and supporting consecrated young 
people to serve in weaker meetings,—but never to 
monopolize a public service or destroy its Friendly 
basis. 

Such is the present feeling of one born and reared 
a progressive Friend but transplanted some three 
years since to the soil of conservative Quakerism. 


Re Wig Ko 


The “World in Baltimore’’ 


BY L. OSCAR MOON. 


The stride at which twentieth century ideas are 
advancing is vividly illustrated in the ‘‘World in 
Baltimore” Missionary Exposition, which opened 
Tenth month 24th and will close the 30th inst. Time 
was that missionaries did their work in a sectarian 
spirit and were scoffed at for it by the adherents of 
the non-Christian religions who could not understand 
a religion at war with itself. As a consequence mis- 
sionaries learned to cease the confusion and to co- 
operate for the sake of the common cause until the 
contagion of the “unity of spirit’’ spread to the forces 
at home, making large community expositions for 
all churches with the attendant benefits an actual 
fact. Two cities, viz., Boston and Cincinnati, have 
preceded Baltimore in the operation of this educa- 
tional scheme, but by experience the plan is per- 
fected and new features added, so that it can be 
truthfully said that the “World in Baltimore” is 
the most complete and magnificent missionary expo- 
sition ever held in any country. It is compelling 
Christian men to think in terms of world-wide wel- 
fare. 


It is readily seen that such a project as this in- 
volves a large number of people, and the Baltimoreans 
have responded nobly to the call. Since last. spring 
nearly eight thousand men, women, and children 
have been in training for the various duties. This 
in itself has been a fulfillment of no small part of 
the educative purpose of the project, giving a clearer 
understanding of the missionary problem to those 
in training. It has involved a study of costume, habit 
of thought and life, industry, society, government, 
and religion of the people to whom the missionary 
goes with the Gospel of Christ. Before the opening 
of the exposition, therefore, it had begun to yield 
results in the form of increased intelligence. 

Three main rooms are occupied with the dispensing 
of missionary information, viz., the Play Hall, the 
Theatre, and the Exposition Hall. The Play Hall 
is a room with a small stage in which are given the 
formal lectures, stereopticon and moving picture 
addresses, and the playlets that are designed to throw 
light on the missionary problem in the various coun- 
tries. Such exercises occupy the forenoon and after- 
noon of every week-day. At nights two more elabor- 
ate missionary plays alternate, one being given each 
night. “The Pilgrimage” illustrates the dangers to 
which missionaries to the Mohammedans are sub- 
jected by the mobs of the followers of the “prophet.” 
The other is a presentation of the insistent demand 
for enlightenment of the Indians of the far north- 
west into which’ story are woven ingeniously some of 
the incidents related in the life of Marcus Whitman. 
From 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. some kind of exercise 
is in progress in this building to which a ten cent 
day and twenty-five cent night admission is charged. 

The most spectacular production of all is the 
“Pageant of Darkness and Light,” of which perform- 
ances are given daily, except Sunday, at 3 and 8 
P. M., in the Lyric Theatre. This is an elaborate 
operetta of great merit from a dramatic and a musical 
viewpoint as well as from that of missions. It con- 
sists of five episodes, the first of which presents an 
incident of the far Northwest. The Indians were 
a bloodthirsty people under the incitement and super- 
stitious fear of their medicine men, until taught the 
love of Christ by the missionary and his Bible, after 
which the medicine men and their magic were van- 
quished. In the second episode Livingstone is seen 
in Africa surrounded by natives engaged in useful 
employment, when Stanley appears to request him to 
return to civilization. ‘Though his heart breaks 
for home,” he declares, ‘‘he will not go home until 
his work is done,” because the “darkened land is 
not yet fully open to the sun.” The third depicts the 
horrors of a child marriage in India, the preparation 
for her burning on her husband’s funeral pyre, and 
her dramatic rescue upon the proclamation of the 
abolishment of Suttee forever. The fourth is an 
episode of the choosing of human victims in Hawaii 
to be cast to the goddess Pele in her crater of molten 
lava, the defiance of the goddess by the Christian 
queen and the vanquishment of Pele and her super- 
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stitious worship forever. The closing scene brings 
all the actors in the preceding scenes upon the stage 
singing their closing chorus: “In Christ there is no 
East nor West, In Him no North nor South.” 

Three thousand people are enrolled for this pro- 
duction, and, with the exception of two principals, 
volunteer their services, the relay plan being fol- 
lowed. The admissions to this furnish the means 
of reimbursement for other departments of the expo- 
sition. The costuming, the beautiful scenery, the 
lighting, the thrilling climaxes, and the inspiring 
music, together with the exalted theme, conspire to 
produce a spectacular ‘‘Pageant’”’ not to be easily 
forgotten. 

But, however attractive the exercises of the Play 
Hall and the Theatre may be, the greatest educa- 
tional values are to be found in the Exposition Hall. 
It is here that one learns the common life of the 
people and their every day environment. In one 
room is a Bedouin tent of goat’s and camel’s hair 
and its furnishings, presided over by a sheik and his 
household. In the next room one is in India with its 
zenana, monkey shrine and images. Then you pass 
through a door and are in the Porto Rican section, 
tropical scenery, and so on through the big building 
into. every country on the globe. An image of 
Buddha with Japanese men and maidens worship- 
ing, an American Indian village, a Burmese group 
engaged in spirit-worship, a Persian house, a Mo- 
hammedan mosque, an African hut, in fact miniature 
displays of the characteristic scenes of every clime 
and clan may be seen. 

To add to the realism of the scenes curios in great 
quantity have been imported and are to be seen in 
their native environment and use. Thus the Arab 
pounds the coffee with which to entertain his guest, 
the American Indians sell baskets and blankets, and 
the Japanese conduct their tea parlors. Stewards 
to the number of five thousand are dressed in the 
native costumes and serve in relays, so that from 
morning to late at night some one is present to ex- 
plain the furnishings and fittings of each section 
and to illustrate the habits of the people of the land. 

Informal lectures are given by missionaries them- 
selves (of whom scores are in attendance) telling of 
their personal experiences and of the open door for 
the Master’s work. These special features are in 
progress all the time and overlap, so that as one stands 
near the pagoda, in the center of the hall, hearing of 
the condition of Chinese women, a sound of weird 
music reaches his ears and a Mohammedan wedding 
procession passes. In the lull that follows is heard 
the far-off penetrating melody of a negro male quar- 
tette, and later a group of natives and missionaries 
together sing “Old Hundred,” in Japanese. These 
all draw their throng of people and some remain to 
hear the address that follows the display, and many 
who have heretofore had but casual interest in the 
spread of Christianity, beyond their own fireside, 
get an enlargement off vision that cannot fail to bear 
fruit. 


The cause of missions, both home and foreign (in 
fact no distinction is made here) is further enhanced 
by the sale of books in the book section, while here 
and there are posters on missionary interests to 
catch the attention of the passer by. Information is 
to be had both by word of mouth, the printed page 
and by actual scenic presentation about every people, 
from the mountaineer, negro, immigrant and Indian 
of our United States, to the fetish worshipers of 
Africa and the snow-covered “igloos” of the Esqui- 
mos, and wherever Christians have gone or will go 
with the light of Christ. Thus are the Christians 
of Baltimore who sat in missionary darkness seeing 
a great light on missions that should set them more 
intelligently at work upon their world-wide task. 


Whittier Fellowship Papers 
VI. Work Among Children. 
BY DOROTHEA THOMPSON. 


During the young people’s week at the Whittier 
Fellowship Guest House a discussion was held on 
work among children. After hearing the activities 
both in America and England, the Conference found 
some definite lines on which future work should be 
based. 

In First-day schools the great need seems to be 
for smaller graded classes among the children. They 
need a carefully prepared series of lessons in which 
difficult religious truths and Bible stories shall be 
presented to their developing minds in a simple and 
easily assimilated: form. Religious education needs 
all the help that modren methods of teaching can 
give, and one of the great needs of First-day school 
work is that of teachers trained in child study. 
The graded lessons are to some extent provided by 
“Teachers and Taught,” the organ of the English 
Friends First-day School Association, and by graded 
lesson sheets in America, but this is only a beginning, 
and more energy and time can be well spent in this 
direction. From the teacher’s point of view the 


First-day schools have another important function, 


that of equipping younger Friends for service. The 
responsibility of teaching a small class in a First-day 
school will bring out dormant qualites, and conserve 
for the benefit of our Society’s work the enthusiasm 
and interest which is often at that age given to other 
activities and so lost to religious work. 

The importance of keeping in touch with the boys 
and girls when they leave our Quaker schools was 
strongly emphasized, and much interest was shown 
in the English organization of Pilgrims. This or- 
ganization was started about four years ago with the 
object of arranging group visits of young Friends 
to our schools. At such times the visitors will play 
a football, cricket, tennis or hockey match with the 
school, after which a concert will generally be given; 
then a special meeting will be held, at which an 
attempt will be made to set forth the claims of the 
Society upon young Friends, or, if the visit be at 
a week-end, the visitors may concentrate their con- 
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cern upon the meeting for worship. A special 
attempt will be made to get into personal contact 
with those who will shortly be leaving school. 

The Conference also dealt with the social con- 
ditions of children and all present were urged to take 
their right share in various activities for giving 
children a better chance to develop their higher selves. 
The worth of every child, the need to help the thou- 
sands in the slums of our great cities was emphasized, 
but it was also realized that each child must be 
treated not only as an individual, but as a member 
of a family, so as to keep unbroken the ties which 
bring the deepest and holiest experiences of life. 


VII. The Society of Friends and its Testimony 
for Peace. 


BY STEPHEN HOBHOUSE. 


On the evening of Second-day, 8th of Seventh 
month, the Conference considered our Quaker testi- 
mony for Peace, passing first in review the existing 
activities of American Friends in upholding that 
testimony. Peace propaganda is being carried on 
by committees or by individuals in every yearly 
meeting in America, though with varying degrees 
of enthusiasm and devotion. Much splendid work 
is being done, and it is work that well merits a 
greater measure of support. The appeal of Friends 
would indeed have much more weight in the ears of 
the Government and the nation at large if they could 
speak with a more united voice; the existing divisions 
in the Society have somewhat hindered co-operation, 
and the cause of Peace has lost in consequence. In 
our individual capacity, too, we are apt to forget 
and pass by many golden opportunities for empha- 
sizing the principles of Peace. Friends should 
ensure that their children receive definite peace- 
teaching, both in the school and the home; they 
should remember their duty to bear testimony against 
the current military and naval conceptions of patri- 
otism, whenever the occasion arises, in social inter- 
course or in public debate. There is among our 
fellow-countrymen a grievous lack of imagination as 
to the inhuman purposes which our stately battleships 
and our bristling bayonets are intended to serve; we 
must encourage our neighbors to think of the mean- 
ing of these grim instruments of destruction, of which 
the nation is so proud. And, if we would not have 
our direct testimony against this false national spirit 
lose its force, we in our turn, must, as individuals, 
show the peaceful spirit—the spirit of forbearance 
and of charity—in our business, our politics, and 
in all our daily life. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the shame and 
the horrors of war, and how it constitutes an utter 
denial of our common faith and our common Lord. 
But for all that a chief part of the opposition to war 
today comes from members of the commercial and 
industrial classes outside organized Christianity, 
whose motive is more the fear of poverty and of 
enforced sacrifice than the shrinking from a breach 
of the law of love. Christians must see to it that 


in the abolition of war the highest and purest motives 
play a preponderant part. 

The almost universal belief that the community’s 
only effective guarantee of external peace as well as 
of internal law and order lies in the maintenance 
of armed forces prepared to use violence when oceca- 
sion seems to call for it; the reliance which men still 
place upon violence in order to secure their ends in 
international and social antagonisms; these things 
call loudly. for the revival of the ancient Quaker 
testimony against the use of violence by the indi- 
vidual, even when the violence seems necessary in 
defence of life and limb. If the world is to be 
weaned of its reliance upon force, there must be a 
nucleus of men and women ready to be pioneers of 
the new era of love, cost what it may, ready to risk 
their goods and their persons for the sake of this 
faith in the sacredness of even the most degraded of 
human personalities and of their faith in God’s 
protecting care over His own. 

Why are we so weak in this faith? Is it not be- 
cause of our reliance upon property and a luxurious 
standard of living? Wealth and luxury clog and 
blunt our sense of the nearness of God and of the 
Unseen; and they expose us too to the envy and 
ereed—to the class antagonism of our poorer breth- 
ren. In the words of John Woolman,—and John 
Woolman’s insight into the problems of wealth and 
poverty is so remarkable as to make his Journal 
repay careful study from this point of view alone ;— 
“May we look upon our treasures, the furniture of 
our houses, and our garments and try whether the 
seeds of the war have nourishment in these, our 
possessions.”* If we could as a body gain a greater 
spirit of detachment from the artificial luxuries and 
conventions of our comfortable upper class life today, 
we should be far less nervous about the possible 
violence of an aggressor, public or private. And in 
some measure of voluntary poverty, which would 
bring our lives and our sympathies nearer to the lives 
of the laboring class, we might find the moral equiv- 
alent of war—we might find the inspiration which 
comes from suffering hardship as a good soldier of 
Christ Jesus. 

William James and other thinkers of today{ have 
pointed out that we are never likely to get rid of 
militarism until we have found and organized this 
moral equivalent. The martial virtues, the war- 
habit, the aspiration to dare and to suffer for some 
great cause are permanent and glorious characteris- 
tics of our human nature. Perhaps the most valuable 
task that lies before the friends of Peace today is 
to emphasize the fact, hitherto obscured, that it is in 
our religion, as expressed in missionary and social 
service, that the best and noblest outlet for all martial 
enthusiasm lies. We have by one means and another 


* See Section IX of John Woolman’s “A Word of Remem- 
brance and Caution to the Rich,” 1793. 

tSee “The Moral Equivalent of War,” by William James, 
ublished as a pamphlet by the American Association for 
nternational Conciliation; also “The Higher Soldiership,” by 
Charles E. Beals, published by the Chicago Peace Society. 
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to create in our Christian workers of every grade the 
consciousness that they belong to a world-army ranged 
under the banner of the Prince of Peace, and that 
in the ranks of this army they can serve their country 
as true patriots; and we must lead them to feel that 
this bloodless warfare of the spirit against the forts 
of folly and the strongholds of crime is the most 
glorious form of warfare and, the only form possible 
to those who bear the name of Jesus Christ. 


The Law and The Profits 


BY WILFRED T. GRENFELL. 


But, as Providence would have it, just as I got 
through the essential work at hospital next morning, 
a good friend of mine with a fine smart team passed 
near enough to be commandeered, and an hour later 
we were whisking off to the northward over a good 
hard snow trail. Our path led us over high barrens, 
whence as we swept down through a notch in the hills 
the still standing foremast of an old wreck caught 
my driver’s eye, and he suddenly broke the silence. 
“Is you’se going to give Harry a call, doctor?’ It 
was a reflex from the stimulus of the old wreck. For 
all the shore knew Harry had speculated in her and 
hadn’t yet in two years succeeded in tearing a single 
plank off her solid side. 

““A spell would do the dogs good,” I replied. ‘“‘?m 
for going—’” a reply our knowing little leader seemed 
to have anticipated, for she needed but a single shout 
of “Kp orf’—which is dog lingo for “keep off”’— 
and our komatik, swinging to the right, was flying 
down the decline, and a moment later the dogs 
brought up abruptly at Harry’s wood pile. Every 
dog on the shore knows the one and only place dogs 
go to in this village while their masters halt a half- 
hour for some mysterious purpose. So accustomed 
on this account are all the inhabitants in this isolated 
village to seeing visitors, that our arrival aroused no 
interest. Even Harry’s own dogs scarcely troubled 
to get up and enjoy the customary fight with 
strangers. 

As we sat around with our cups of tea we ventured 
on the usual apology for billeting ourselves freely 
upon our friend. For the first time in his whole 
life he was hors de combat—stretched out on the 
humble wood settle with that trouble of so many 
sailor men, a ‘kink in the back.” His is that inimit- 
able smile that never comes off. But this time it 
really was mixed with an irrepressible, comical 
twinge, as now and again the enemy in the back 
ealled for recognition. 

“In spite of the poor fishery, Harry, I see the old 
mast still points to your free hotel.” 

He laughed and said: “Oh, you’se only the fourth 
lot today, doctor, and youre more than welcome this 
time. I didn’t like to trouble you, but now you is 
here, you might have a pill or a plaster or something 
to do my back good.” 

“Tf we were only the fourth to visit you today, 
how many do you expect to make tea for on an 
ordinary day ?”’ 


ee eee 
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“Well,” said his wife from the stove, where she 
was putting a further polish on the already spotless 
teapot, “I gets fairly tired:of making tea sometimes; 
there’s enough drunken in this house to float that old 
schooner long ago. I counted forty-eight that came 
one day to us this fall.” at 

Her remarks seemed greatly to amuse our host. 
“You has to do it or get out,” he interrupted. “You 
can’t see a fellow sitting looking on and doing nothing 
like an owl on a hilltop. I minds one week I hauled 
a whole bag 0’ bread on a Monday. It ought to have 
lasted us three months. But come Saturday night 
there weren’t enough left for ‘brew’s’ for Sunday 
morning breakfast, and that was beyond all the loaf 
the old woman could bake in six days. It’s mighty 
hard to last out alongside the komatik track.” 


Time permitted altogether only a few minutes’ 
delay, and while the dogs were being reharnessed I 
hurried down to see one or two sick folks in the little 
cottages. The sunshiny optimism of our host, how- 
ever, had itself been well worth the doctor, and it 
sent us on our way feeling kinder toward the world 
in general. A few more miles covered, a frozen arm 
of the sea crossed, a long shoot down a steep hillside 
onto a pretty harbor under steep cliffs, and the loud 
shouts of a man running out after us over the moor, 
indicated the direction of our first patient’s house. 
It was the usual poor house of a young man with a 
large family, not yet old enough to help him. The 
little. outer room was literally crowded (as is the 
custom of the countryside) with all the neighbors 
sympathizing. ’Twas scarcely divided from the in- 
side room by a crazy single hoard partition. In con- 
trast to the religious silence that always reigns out- 
side at these times came the sudden sharp cries of 
a patient delirious from brain trouble due to tuber- 
culosis. 

It was no easy matter to make a diagnosis that 
satisfied one’s own mind under circumstances of this 
kind. But when it came to treatment, and one felt 
the terrible issues at stake for the little children who 
looked for food to this man fighting for his life, one 
felt increasingly miserable. The poor fellow was 
too ill to carry to hospital, with the snow and ice as 
rotten as it was now becoming. There could be no 
nurse or skilled assistant to execute one’s orders here; 
and anyhow, none of the little requisites for such a 
case were procurable. As I returned to my dogs and 
sledge to run away, as it were, and leave this weight 
of sorrow behind me, I craved eagerly for the cause 
of the optimism of our friend of the morning, rather 
than for the forgetfulness of the sorrows of others 
which serves to solace some folk. For that cause 
I know to be the simple natural trust of a child in 
a Father above who loves him and overrules all for 
good. 

But a new kind of sorrow was to engage our at- 
tention next, and it came as a sharp contrast to this, 
for it was all of man’s making. For many years a. 
feud had existed between two of the larger families 
of this northern peninsula. These are rare troubles 
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in this cold climate. But here, like elsewhere, once 
they get started, they do not fail to grow till mis- 
understanding leads to misrepresentation and mis- 


trust, and reprisal has been met by reprisal. And 


now two actions for damages, the first we knew of 
anywhere around here, were awaiting settlement. 
For my part, it had been with great reluctance I 
had ever assumed the function of judge over men. 
But if might is not to mean right, then service of 
no mean importance can be rendered at times, even 
among our people—services which they could have 
no means of obtaining were not some one willing 
voluntarily to fill that office. We are far too scat- 
tered to maintain a paid judge of our own, and too 
busy to quarrel or even worry with settling old strifes 
when communication is open in summer and when 
it would be possible for a judge to come to us. It 


was too late to begin a trial this day; so, gathering | 


all hands from far and near, we tried to inculcate 
with the magic lantern that we had carried along 
with us some sorely needed lessons in public health, 
emphasized by just such sorrowful instances as that 
in the house we had last visited. 

The excitement of a real trial is here sufficiently 
novel as yet to afford trees and even traps a days’ 
rest, if news is carried around in time. Our evening’s 
assembly coming from every direction took good care 
such a titbit of news should not be allowed to escape 
for want of telling. The result was evident when 
next morning in the schoolhouse, commandeered for 
the occasion, I found myself facing practically all 
the worthies of the countryside, arrayed in their 
Sunday best, filling every spare inch of space in our 
impromptu court house. 

The problems were none of them easy of solution 
to us. Neither plaintiff nor defendant having had 
any previous experience of this kind, it was necessary 
to permit several informal adjournments of each 
ease, while some important but forgotten witness was 
summoned. While our special constables journeyed 
hither and thither one of the other eases was pro- 
ceeded with, so that I found afterward some of our 
local oracles even had got mixed up as to which case 
was actually being tried. We are not, alas, a studious 
people, and as the process of cross-questioning droned 
on, the “public,” accustomed to come rapidly to con- 
clusions by intuitive processes, began to show the 
usual local signs of failing interest. I was forced to 
call the attention of the court attendants to their 
method of betraying this fact, and to the sign just 
over their heads in which, in large plain letters, 
was printed the trite aphorism, “Don’t spit.” The 
ravages of tuberculosis on even so healthy a coast 
as this are very considerable, and had been only too 
vividly impressed upon me again at the bedside of 
the friend we had just left. So unconscious do the 
offenders become of their habit of spitting that I 
have been forced to arrest and prosecute a friend 
for spitting in the church of which he was a most 
devoted adherent; and to reprimand a visitor who 
had searcely finished chiding his own son for spitting 


—on my complaining of the offense—before in his 
own excitement he was himself guilty of the same 
act. To maintain the interest and impress on as 
large an audience as possible the lessons 1 hoped the 
cases would teach them, when the hour came for 
dinner I told them judgments in all the cases would 
be given at the end of the proceedings in the after- 
noon—like prizes at a race meeting—a device which 
acted well, for I found every man had his mind 
made up, and was really only waiting to hear the 
punishments meted out. 

At length when everything that ought to be said, 
or could be said, had been said by everyone that could 
contribute, or thought he could contribute, to make 
things either clearer or more muddled, we summed 
up exactly as if making a diagnosis. One of the 
defendants, a local trader, and another local trader’s 
wife, were found guilty of malicious slander; the 
third defendant won his case. The local importance 
of the two convicted, and the long deferred end of 
this unusual occurrence, had worked up an excite- 
ment which was very evident as I scanned the faces 
of the crowd. It was just what I had hoped might 
be the result; for if our people are not interested 
it would be just as well to waste wisdom on so many 
codfish, as they possess a unique capacity for absent- 
ing their minds while their bodies are present—al- 
most as some have in church when “‘sitting under” a 
sermon. The law regarding the fine or imprison- 
ment which the magistrate might inflict was first 
read, then explained, then reread and re-explained, in 
order to impress on all present the serious view the 
law of man takes of the act of speaking evil. The 
Bible view, the sin of the thing as among God’s chil- 
dren, was then pointed out—a view on which our 
people lay more stress than even fear of man’s law 
inspires—and lastly, the crime against the obliga- 
tions which had been solemnly accepted by these two 
men as brothers in the same lodge of a great society 
was also referred to. This, judging from the time 
and energy devoted to it, ranks only second in im- 
portance in their minds to the Mosaic law. To the 
court, the defendant and plaintiff, it was then ex- 
plained, that the judge got no fees for his work, so 
silver and gold had not induced him to devote so 
long a time to the trial. As a judge’s decision is 
always without exception torn to pieces by local wise- 
acres, it could not be a desire for popularity, either, 
that actuated him. It was reasonable to suppose, 
therefore, that it was undertaken with a desire to 
do some good. 

My nearest colleague on the bench is a school- 
master, living some sixty miles away, and it was 
explained quite clearly that he might look on the 
law as a retributive agent metaphorically to flog evil- 
doers, while a doctor must be pardoned for regarding 
it as a remedial agent and intended to cure the wrong 
it is applied to. It was then suggested to the crowd 
that each one should for one minute consider what 
would be his own verdict if it were intended to prove 
a benefit for the community. 
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It was pointed out that the best result that could 
acerue from this trial would obviously be a lasting 
triendship between the hostile families, so that once 
more people who worshiped side by side might say 
the Lord’s prayer with somewhat less compunction. 
The plaintiff, it was said, had expressed his senti- 
ments by saying that it would be the best day in his 
life if he could see the defendant fined $50, while 
the court was very well aware that such a fine would 
be a most serious matter to the defendant’s family. 
Nor would the law be justifying its existence and 
evincing its prestige by making the quarrel ten times 
greater and im addition injuring innocent persons. 
Could the seizing of fifty paltry dollars be a testi- 
monial to the law’s efficiency as a remedial agent? 
In the second case it was practically a family affair, 
and in this small isolated community even brothers 
and sisters were letting years of life slip without so 
much as speaking to one another. What satisfaction 
would it be if the result of the work done was to make 
this quarrel still more bitter, and probably, seeing 
the age of the parties, effectually prevent any possi- 
bility of reconciliation during the remainder of their 
stay on earth ? 

The plaintiff was asked if he would be satisfied 
with a frank and free apology made before the 
assembled court and a promise in each case that 
henceforth they would all endeavor to live as those 
who call God their Father ought to do—in peace and 
harmony. He was told it was probably the one 
chance of his life to show that there dwelt in his 
own heart the spirit which in his case he complained 
so bitterly had not been exhibited toward himself. 
The excitement of the court rose to fever pitch as 
the plaintiff, considerably agitated, now took counsel 
of the judge. When at length he suddenly rose, 
walked across the floor and shook hands with his 
enemy, the court could no longer contain its feelings. 
In spite of the vigorous suppression of all conversa- 
tion or comment during the trial, a very new experi- 
ence to most of these men, every one burst into loud 
applause, and in less than two minutes the majority 
of my audience were lighting innumerable pipes 
outside in the dusk with their heads all in a bunch. 

I have never found it easy to speak harshly to a 
woman. But the second defendant needed it, and 
I did my best. She is a really kind-hearted woman 
and already gray-haired—but with the unfortunate 
affliction of a tongue that is too long. The circum- 
stances under which advice is given have a good deal 
to do with its effectiveness, and the psychical effect 
of the presence of all one’s neighbors in one large 
crowd is not to be overlooked. Jt was some little 
trouble to collect my court again. But our cool at- 
mosphere outside came to my assistance. The 
troublesome symptoms of long tongues were referred 
to, the danger to a community of that trouble getting 
into it was emphasized. The expense to purse and 
personality of long tongues was not merely stated, 
but reiterated. Only the plaintiff this time refused 
to be the first to cross the floor. This caused some 


little trouble, for the old lady, in her sudden con- 
trition, forgot she had to get pardon, and commenced 
by freely forgiving the plaintiff. However, after 
a fresh start matters were satisfactorily adjusted, and — 
for the first time in many years these two relatives 
and neighbors went home together. Part of the 
sentence was that they were to have tea together in 
the plaintiff’s house the next night, but as I had to 
leave for my distant little hospital by daylight, I was 
not able to be a guest at this feast. 

It was a chill and bitter morning and dawn was 
only just breaking as I once more drove off to the for- 
lorn little house of the sick man I had been called 
to. On my arrival, I guessed that matters were no 
better. It didn’t take long to convince me that the | 
victory here lay with the enemy, and that the end 
was not far off. The poor wife and children couldn’t 
fully realize yet all that this would mean to them 
down here. It would mean, at any rate, all that the 
most irreparable loss could mean to mortals any- 
where. As I drove over the high barrens behind the 
swinging team of dogs, the exhilarating stimulus of 
the exquisite air made me feel what a glorious thing 
life is. It made it seem doubly hard that this father 
of a young family should be called thus suddenly 
to leave it in the prime of life. And yet, the very 
beauty of life made it sure that God on high ruled 
wisely. It was good to think that at least death’s 
real sting, which I still believe to be conscious wrong- 
doing, was absent from this case. Meanwhile the 
very pathos of the thing made the other cases seem 
doubly piteous. Here we are allowed at best but a 
brief sojourn on earth—making that stay hideous by 
acts of our own folly has nothing whatever to plead 
for itself. I was returning with the consciousness 
of failure in the first case. It was a little comfort 
to be able to hope that a lesson had been taught in 
the second that might possibly prove a real measure 
of grace in some one’s life.—The Continent. 


A Pressing Need and An Urgent Appeal 


In commercial life it is acknowledged that a busi- 
ness which is struggling to barely hold its own is 
not a paying proposition, and unless ways and means 
are devised it will not be long until it will cease to 
exist. A healthy business must and will grow in 
order to succeed and perpetuate itself. 

This is also true as to the Church, which must be 
aggressively evangelistic if it expects to fulfill its 
mission and increase its membership and usefulness. 

Our yearly meetings have committees that are 
called to develop their evangelistic and church ex- 
tension work, but without exception, financial limita- 
tions hinder their operations, the total sums reported 
annually for all the yearly meetings being pitifully 
small. ; 

We are pushing our foreign mission work, and 
this must not be retrenched, but inasmuch as the 
home field is the base of supplies for its maintenance 
it becomes a serious question as to how long this shall _ 
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continue. The depleted membership in the rural 
districts which were once the strongholds of Quaker- 
ism, and where very few signs of reviving activity 
are manifest, constitutes a grave problem to which 
the church must apply itself vigorously. 

After existing for over two hundred years, it is a 
very serious lack in our denominationl life that we 
have no National Home Mission Fund to meet the 
dire needs of today. During this period other de 
nominations have been formed and they have outrun 
us and extended their borders by making financial 
provisions therefor. 

When the Five-Years Meeting was organized, a 
Board of Evangelistic and Church Extension work 
was recognized, but its constitution placed it under 
such limitations that it has not been able to accomplish 
the work which was so much needed. There was 
no provision for an executive field officer, yet funda- 
mentally we needed such an one who would seek 
to draw together the common interests of the yearly 
meetings and prepare the way for an aggressive 
policy. No effective plan for financing this great 
work was forthcoming, and after the first five years 
of its struggling existence the total amount reported 
in 1907 as placed in the hands of the board was 
$135.56. At that time the board asked for such 
an officer, but there was no direct response to the 
request, but later the clerk ruled that they could 
employ one when they had the funds. Afterwards 
a subseription was taken up by the Five-Years Meet- 
ing for the joint work of the foreign mission and 
evangelistic and church extension boards. The pro- 
portion of this, together with other contributions 
reported to the Five-Years Meeting by the evangel- 
istic and church extension board for the past five 
years was $3,678.71, making the total for the decade 
$3,814.27. 

The board that had this work in hand deserves 
much praise for their devotion to a task so manifestly 
handicapped and for the work they have done under 
such trying circumstances. It would be unreason- 
able to complain of “so little accomplished,” and 
fail to see “how little has been provided” for its 
accomplishment. 

At present Knoxville, Tenn., Winston-Salem, N. 
C., Fremont, Neb., and Tacoma, Wash., all need sub- 
stantial assistance, and as no subscriptions were 
taken for the board at the Five-Years Meeting Just 
closed, the funds must be raised in some other way 
if these home mission churches are to be sustained, 
to say nothing of entering new fields. 

After a careful consideration of the matter by the 
board, it was resolved that an appeal shall be made 
at once to our membership for assistance, as the 
treasury is practically empty and funds will be 
needed next month. 

We therefore urgently request that an appeal be 
made in all our meetings on the First-day following 
Thanksgiving day for liberal contributions. 

Will pastors and other friends in meetings that 
are without pastors, kindly render such assistance 


as they can to make this effort a success, and forward 
the pledges and sums obtained to the treasurer of 
the Five-Years Meeting, Francis A. Wright, Jr., 
American Building, Kansas City, Mo., specifying the 
name of the local and yearly meeting from which 
it is sent and the name of the board it is intended 
for. 

Trusting for a prayerful consideration of our 
needs and a generous response, in the name of our 
Lord and Master. 

Signed on behalf of the Evangelistic and Church 
Extension Board of the Five-Years Meeting. 


H. R. Keares, Chairman. 


Edurational. 
Friends University Biblical School 


BY EDMUND STANLEY. 

The Biblical school of Friends University is fast 
becoming an important factor in the work of the 
institution. It was organized to meet a long-felt need 
in the educational work of our branch of the Chris- 
tian Church, and as its work becomes better known, 
the Church will come to realize the value of the 
service such schools may render to Friends generally, 
as well as to the whole Christian world. 

With each succeeding year the work is becoming 
better organized and the plans are being more sys- 
tematically worked out. 

As might be expected, there appears from year to 
year a growing demand for the more advanced work, 
and the attendance in these classes is proportionately 
larger. There has been a marked increase in the 
number of students who are specializing in Biblical 
work, both in the classical and the English Biblical 
courses. The increase in the former is especially 
encouraging, since it gives evidence of renewed 
interest in classical languages which are so important 
to thorough Biblical scholarship. 

This year’s enrollment shows more than sixty 
students of college rank who are taking one or more 
courses in Biblical work, while the preceding year 
showed an enrollment of double that of five years 
previous. 

A line of work in Applied Christianity has been 
inaugurated in a most practical and promising way, 
and a number of students are enlisted in this kind 
of “Forward Movement” work. The service of this 
and other similar bands organized in the city is 
proving very helpful to the churches, missions, and 
the general Men and Religion Forward Movement, 
which has been so very successful as an evangelizing 
force in many of the towns and cities of the State. 

Nearly related by organization and closely affili- 
ated by character of service are the Student Gospel 
Bands and the Volunteer Bands. These companies 
of students visit points as opportunities offer and 
conduct meetings of a few days’ duration primarily 
for the young people. These are evangelistic in 
nature and often result in the organization of the 
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young people’s work in places where there exists 
no effort of this kind. | 

These bands are actively engaged in the home 
mission service and also render valuable assistance to 
our regularly established meetings. 

A noticeable feature of the work of the Biblical 
schools is the apparent adaptability of the work to 
the particular needs of the community. This is 
evidenced by the personnel of the classes. At the 
present time eight recognized ministers of the Gos- 
pel are taking more or less work in Biblical lines, 
and these represent five different denominations of 
the Christian faith. There are also many others 
from the various denominations who are taking some 
lines of Biblical work, and who are looking forward 
to entering the opening and enlarging fields of Chris- 
tian service. . 

The foreign mission work is encouraged by organi- 
zation as well as by courses of instruction offered 
for study in the history of missions and other related 
and helpful subjects. In the fourteen years of the 
history of the college there have gone out from its 
classes twelve individual missionaries to the foreign 
fields; and there are others whose hearts are in that 
work and who feel that God is calling them to this 
service for Him. 

Surely God is blessing the work in Friends Uni- 
versity, and is making the service of its students a 
blessing to the world 

The promising fruits of their labors, and the 
general acceptableness of their service for the exten- 
sion of the Master’s kingdom in this large and 
increasingly populous territory, are to the faculty, 
in whose hands has been intrusted this important 
work, evidences that the Friends have been given 
an important mission here—a mission that promises 
much to the Society and to the world. 

In the work of world evangelization surely Friends 
are appointed a part, and it behooves us to be awake 
to our opportunity and vigilant in the fulfilment of 
our duty. 

In every great reform we have occupied a con- 
spicuous place in the front ranks. It will be a sad 
reflection on us as a Church if, in the great onward 
march, we are not lined up with the most aggressive, 
when the uniting of the forces makes ready for the 
final conflict—for the common meeting-ground will 
be, must be, very close to that occupied by the 
Friends, in all its great achievements in the service 
for mankind as He has led to victory in the past. 


Missionary Department 


A Word for Missionary Workers in Our 
Home Meetings. 
By Cuartes E. Treszerts. 


The most important time of the year is now on us 
for increasing the interest in the support of our mis- 
sion work. The season of the yearly meetings is 
about past, and the Five-Years Meeting has gone 
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into history. The year’s work in our home meetings 
lies before us, and plans should be well laid and 


carried out. Our success in all our work depends 
upon the perfecting of a system of regular support 
that shall supply a regular income. Occasional sub- 
scriptions, to be paid sometime near the end of the 
year, means failure of any large measure of success. 
The enlisting of every member in pledges to be 
paid weekly or monthly (weekly collections by some 
such device as the duplex envelope is proving most 
effective) is the system now being worked out with 
great success in many churches. Men, women and 
children, and attenders as well as members, should 
be linked up with the aggressive interests of the 
church, in weekly pledges of sums from one cent up. 
Small contributions are not to be despised, while 
larger ones are to be encouraged. One cent a week 
for missions from a child may mean the beginning 
of a lifelong interest and training to systematic beney- 
olence as a life habit. A thorough canvass of the 
entire membership of each meeting, not forgetting 
non-members who are interested in our work, should 
be made at once, and not left until the year is largely 
gone. This canvass should be preceded by an educa- 
tional campaign, that would inform the mind, and 
quicken the conscience of our entire membership. 
Two or three weeks could be well used for this pur- 
pose. The subjects of individual responsibility for 
reaching the whole world with the Gospel message, 
and of our responsibility as stewards of that which 
God permits us to hold in trust for Him might well 
have a prominent place in public ministry. They 
have been too largely neglected. Live messages from 
business men, who regard themselves in partnership 
with God, both in their own business and in His 
larger business of ‘world redemption, might have an 
effective place in the public ministry of our meetings 
for worship. 

Two or three prayer-meetings devoted to the con- 
sideration of these important practical phases of our 
responsibility, and to praying about it, are effective 
agencies of quickening the conscience and leading 
to action. There is far too little praying and seeking 
Divine guidance in the matter of our contributions 
for the extension of His kingdom. 


After this educational work should come the per- 
sonal canvass of the entire membership. This canvass 
should be made by a group of canvassers who go not 
singly, but two together to each person. Objections 
may have to be overcome, and false ideas removed, 
and this can be best done by two persons who go 
together with prayer for divine guidance and the 
love of Christ in His lost children in their hearts. 
The canvass of children should only be with the co- 
operation of their parents. It is not thought best 
by most experienced workers to take the subscription 
in a public meeting. That never reaches the entire 
membership, nor the individual eccentricities of 
people. The membership should be so divided into 
groups that any two canvassers should not need to see 
more than ten families, and thus the whole canvass 
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should be completed in two or three days’ time with- 


out dragging. 


By this kind of canvass the United Presbyterian 
Church has this year nearly doubled its contributions 
for benevolences throughout the entire church. The 
Presbyterian Church South and the Reformed 
Chureh are undertaking similar nation-wide cam- 
paigns. Other denominations are moving to enlist 
their entire membership in the work of saving the 
lost world (the whole of it and not simply a part). 
Now after our Five-Years Meeting, which God so 
wonderfully blessed, why not all our meetings move 
out for larger things, and’ in so moving partake of the 
larger blessings which God is ready to pour out on 
His faithful churches. 

We are able to supply literature to help in such 
a movement. For 25 cents we can send a package 
ef five pamphlets that deal with this problem. 


Chings of Interest 


President Edmund Stanley, of Friends University, his wife 
and Dr. Wm. L. Pearson have been visiting in the East since 
the Five-Years Meeting. 

ee. a 


Friends at Boise, Idaho, announce that they have secured 
John Riley and wife, of Colorado Springs, as pastors. They 
will also have charge of the Friends Church at Star, being 
both ministers. Their address is 1113 Eastman Street. 

ec ROR 


The Quaker Round Table, Fall River, Mass., has com- 
menced its fifth year’s work. The opening meeting was held 
the 31st ult. The evening was pleasantly spent with an inter- 
esting subject, “Friends and the Early History of Nan- 
tucket,” Hannah M. Davis, leader. This year’s program in- 
cludes several evenings of historical studies of local interest. 

* * x 


Rhode Island Quarterly Meeting was held at Fall River, 
Mass., the 6th and 7th inst. At the Meeting on Ministry and 
Oversight the question of attendance at evening meetings was 
discussed. The quarterly meeting was quite well attended. 
Charles Jacob, a fraternal delegate from Dublin Yearly Meet- 
ing to the Five-Years Meeting, was present and spoke in the 
meeting for worship. Others had vocal service. In the busi- 
ness session Vincent Nicholson presented the subject of the 
endowment fund for Oak Grove Seminary. Charles Jacob 
and Seth K. Gifford gave interesting reports of the Five- 
Years Meeting. 

a ek 

Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting met, according to adjourn- 
ment at Seattle, on the 1st and 2d of this month. It being the 
first after the yearly meeting this year, there was a large at- 
tendance, and the interest was good. Friends were touched 
with a sense of sadness at the prospective departure of J. J. 
Mills and family from the quarterly meeting, but comfort was 
not lacking, for the divine presence was manifest, especially 
in the messages given us by Isom P. Wooten, who with his 
beloved wife are now temporarily stationed in Seattle Meeting. 
_ The meeting was rejoiced to have present from British 
Columbia Quarterly Meeting six Friends as fraternal dele- 
gates. Their hopes and words of cheer made the meeting feel 


The duplex envelope referred to above is a most 
effective device for collecting weekly offerings. It 
consists of a package of 52 envelopes, each dated for 
its special Sunday of the year, and numbered for 
the convenience of the treasurer. Each envelope is 
double, one side to contain the offerings for the 
expenses of the local congregation, and the other the 
offerings for missions or other benevolences. One 
side is for what we give for our own religious privi- 
leges, and the other side for what we give for others 
less favored. The back of the envelope has a list 
of prayer topics for each month of the year that 
are very suggestive. When ordered in large quan- 
tities they cost about 8 cents per package exclusive 
of the cost of carriage. By ordering in advance, we 
are able to secure these rates for meetings.. Now 
is a good time to order so as to begin with the year. 

Richmond, Ind. 


Among Ourselves 


that indeed it had a strong sympathy from its Canadian 
neighbor. 

Five fraternal delegates were appointed to attend the Quar- 
terly Meeting held in Victoria on the fourteenth day of 
Twelfth month next. It is to be hoped that a closer fellow- 
ship in this Northwest may result in mutual strength for bet- 
ter and larger service. 

* *k * 


A writer in the Central Friend thinks that, aside from the 
set addresses, two great speeches were made at the Five- 
Years Meeting. 

“The first one was by Edmund Stanley the first day that the 
matter of the discipline was up for consideration. On all 
sides there were heard words of approval of his masterful 
plea. It was not hard to see that he had numerous facts in 
hand and that he was thoroughly in earnest in his utterances. 
More than one attributed the final success of the effort to get 
the meeting to approve the Richmond Declaration and George 
Fox’s letter to this timely speech. 

“The second speech was by Thomas K. Brown, head of 
Westtown Boarding School. His was a plea for the using of 
young people in the work and even the deliberations of 
Friends. He called attention to the fact that the revival 
movement which saved Western Quakerism thirty or more 
years ago was started and nearly wholly carried on by young 
people. He showed how the awakening of the young people 
in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was saving it. His speech, 
likewise, was timely.” 

* * Ox 

Elisha Thornton Read, who has been a contributor to this 
paper, and a notice of whose death appears elsewhere in this 
issue, was born in Woonsocket, R. I., Third month 6, 1867. 
He bore the name of a relative, that distinguished Friends 
minister of olden times, Elisha Thornton. It is said that 
through his influence with Moses Brown the Friends school 
in Providence was established. 

Elisha T. Read was a prominent member of the Prohibition 
party, efficient in its work, and spent his waning strength in 
correspondence to promote the cause. At his funeral the 
national association was represented by Charles Everett 
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Newlin. As assistant cashier in a bank, confidence in him was 
unbounded. He was clerk of Smithfield Monthly Meeting 
for many years. He presided with dignity and courtesy; was 
fair in his decisions, which were stated with great clearness 
and accuracy. Elisha T. Read stood for civic righteousness 
and aggressive Christian manhood, and, dying at the age of 
forty-five, we feel: 

“Too soon for us, too soon for thee, 

Were closed the gates of opportunity.” 

ei a 


Readers of THe AMERICAN FRIEND may be interested in a 
bit of information regarding some descendants of Simon 
Hadley, a founder of New Garden Meeting, in lower Chester 
County, Pa. 

Simon Hadley came to Pennsylvania from Ballynakill, Ire- 
land, with a letter from Moate Meeting in 1712 and bought a 
plantation near the Mendenhalls, Lindleys, Harlans, Greggs 
and other Friends, and was a minister among the Friends and 
a trustee of New Garden Meeting. He was also a judge of 
the Orphans’ Court, and in 1726 was appointed a Justice of 
the Peace by Governor Fletcher. 

His descendants are numerous in Indiana and elsewhere. A 
rather unusual demonstration of a family’s interest in public 
affairs was shown by the following descendants of Simon 
Hadley, who occupied positions a year ago, as follows: 

Herbert S. Hadley, Governor of Missouri, who was prom- 
inently mentioned for nomination as President of the United 
States at the Republican convention in Chicago last Sixth 
month; Chief Justice White, of the United States Supreme 
Court; John V. Hadley, Chief Justice of the Indiana Supreme 
Court; Cassius Clay Hadley, Judge of the Indiana Appellate 
Court; Oscar Hadley, Treasurer of the State of Indiana; 
Hiram E. Hadley, Chief Justice of the, Washington Supreme 


Court. 
Kk x x 


Albert Hunt, whose obituary appears this week, was born in 
Guilford County, North Carolina, March 31, 1829. He was 
the youngest in a family of eight children. When he was five 
years old the family moved from North Carolina to Morgan 
County, Indiana. They made the long journey through the 
mountains of Virginia, and by way of the Ohio Valley, in cov- 
ered wagons. He spent his boyhood and early manhood on 
his father’s farm in Morgan County. 

Later he removed to Parke County, Indiana, and for fifty 
years was associated with the business, social and religious 
life of the town of Bloomingdale. ‘This beautiful town of 
Bloomingdale, through all these years, was a center for the 
Society of Friends in Western Indiana. Among these people 
—contented with their faith, which was in harmony with that 
of his father’s—he found his home. 

In 1867 he was married to Elizabeth Pickard, and the home 
thus formed remained unbroken for almost fifty years—the 
wife and mother passing on across the river in Fourth month 
of this year. 

In the fall of to0r they removed from Indiana to 
Tacoma. During the past ten years they have lived in a very 
simple and quiet way in that city. While burdened by the in- 
firmities of increasing age, they were happy and content 
“amidst the encircling gloom,” and in their closing years, as 
throughout their lives, they have given evidence of the dignity 
and the sanctity of human life. 

The only other members of this home, Henry F. Hunt and 
Myrtle H. Harvey, survive the father and mother. 

* * x 

The quarterly meeting, held at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the 
oth inst., occasioned the following editorial comment in the 
Poughkeepsie Evening Star: 


“The quarterly meeting of Friends, held on last Saturday 
at Clinton Corners, furnished a repeated evidence that this 
society still flourishes in the land. 

“No more welcome information could be incorporated into 
the day’s news. The Society of Friends is historically a part 
of the development of our:country. Its adherents sought these 
shores with like purpose to that of the Pilgrim Fathers and 
all others who wanted freedom of worship and freedom of 
conscience. Their unaffected sincerity desired only that they 
might practice their religion untrammelled by legal restriction 
and unmolested by popular persecution or interference. The 
genius of our institutions was congenial and they thrived. 

“In the complexity of modern social and economic life the 
simpler and purer conceptions of the Friends’ attitude are not 
always appreciated. They are not always understood or 
always acceptable to such as value forms and outward appear- 
ances. But to those who look beneath the surface, and find 
in the heart of things the germ of life, there is much in this 
creed of integrity to attract. The simple life is commended 
in these days, but the simple life cannot be lived outwardly 
unless it is lived inwardly. For where your treasure is there 
will your heart be also. Divergence of taste and opinion must 
always exist in a nation, but it is matter of hope and promise 
that there is throughout our land an organized body of relig- 
ionists whose tenets and whose tastes stand for simplicity and 
sincerity.” 


Born 
Mues—To O. L. and Bertha B. T. Miles, Ludlow Falls, 
Ohio, Eleventh month 2, 1912, a daughter, Frances Elizabeth.. 


Married 


Cary-REEvE.—At Friends meeting-house, Coulter Street, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Ninth month 7, 1912, Charles Reed 
Cary and Margaret Morris Reeve, daughter of Sarah C. C. 
Reeve and the late George Dillwyn Reeve, all of German- 
town. 


Bird 
Carey.—At Wichita, Kan., Tenth month 16, 1912, Eliza H. 
Carey, wife of Jonathan Carey, aged seventy years. She was 
a minister of the Gospel of long standing, and has filled some 
of the most important places of trust in the Church. 


CroMLEY.—At the home of her sister, Miriam Bartholo- 
mew, at Denver, Colo., Ninth month 16, 1912, Emeline, 
Cynthia Crumly, daughter of Isaac H. and Rachel Crumly, in 
her eighty-fourth year. She was a life-long member of 
Friends at Pleasant Plain, Iowa, and was laid to rest in the 
Friends’ burying ground at that place. For many years she 
was an invalid and was unable to attend regularly the services 
of the church, but when health permitted took a deep interest 
in many lines of the church work. 


Hunt.—At Tacoma, Wash., Eleventh month 1, 1912, Albert 
Hunt, aged eighty-three years; a devout and faithful Friend, 
and a descendant of Nathan Hunt, of North Carolina. 


McNicuois.—At his home, near Burr Oak, Kan., Tenth 
month 19, 1912, Cyrus McNichols, in his seventy-fifth year. 
He was a member of Walnut Creek Monthly Meeting and a 
life-long Friend. He lived a consistent Christian life and died 
in the faith. 


Reapv.—In Woonsocket, R. I., Tenth month 29, 1912, Elisha 
Thornton Read, son of James S. and Laura A. Read, in the 
forty-sixth year of his age. 


——— - 
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(Continued from page 752.) 

we are all truly thankful. Progress on 
every field has been gratifying in the 
midst of supreme difficulties. God has 
owned and blessed the work, and the 
influence of the Gospel through . our 
hands has reached very much farther 
than it had gone five years ago. Oh! 
give thanks unto the Lord, for He is 
good! <A few of our missionaries have 
been promoted to service in the upper 
sanctuary, and have left a shining light. 
We thank our God for their faithtful- 
ness and all that He accomplished 
through Him. As we bow in reverent 
thanksgiving for so many blessings, let 
us arise regirded for infinitely greater 
achievements in His name.—Friends 
Missionary Advocate. 


ae Neos in Brief 


A portrait of ex-Governor Hughes is 
to be presented to the State of New 
York and hung in the executive chamber 
at Albany. It was painted during Tenth 
month, at the residence of Justice 


SCOFFERS 
OFTEN MAKE THE STAUNCHEST CONVERTS. 


The man who scoffs at an idea or doc- 
trine which he does not fully understand 
has at least the courage to show where 
he stands, 

The gospel of Health has many con- 
verts who formerly laughed at the idea 
that coffee and tea, for example, ever 
hurt anyone. Upon looking into the 
matter seriously, often at the suggestion 
of a friend, such persons have found 
that Postum and a friend’s advice have 
been their salvation. 

“My sister was employed in an eastern 
city where she had to do calculating,” 
writes an Okla. girl. “She suffered with 
headache until she was almost unfitted 
for duty. 

“Her landlady persuaded her to quit 
coffee and use Postum, and in a few 
days she was entirely free from head- 
ache.” (Tea is just as injurious as cof- 
fee because it contains caffeine, the same 
drug found in coffee.) “She told her 
employer about it, and, on trying it, he 
had the same experience. 

“My father and I have both suffered 
much from nervous headache since I can 
remember, but we scoffed at the idea, 
advanced by my sister, that coffee was 
the cause of her trouble. 

“However, we finally quit coffee and 
began using Postum. Father has had 
but one headache now in four years, due 
to a severe cold, and I have lost my 
headaches and sour stomach, which I 
am now convinced came from coffee. 

“A cup of good, hot Postum is satis- 
fying to me when I do not care to eat 
a meal. Circumstances caused me to 
locate in a new country, and I feared I 
would not be able to get my favorite 
drink, Postum, but I was relieved to 
find that a full supply is kept here, with 
a heavy demand for it.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. [Adv.] 


ROYAL 


BakingPowder 


Absolutely Pure 


The only Baking Powder made jrom 
ut erape Cream of tat 


Hughes, in Washington, by Thomas C. 
Corner, of Baltimore. 
* * 

After consulting the party leaders, 
President-elect Wilson has announced 
his intention to call an extra session of 
Congress not later than the middle of 
Fourth month next. 

The President-elect and his family 
are away on a vacation in Bermuda, 
where they expect to remain until the 
middle of Twelfth month. 

* * x 

It is interesting to note the subjects 
for discussion on the program of the 
American Economic Association Con- 
vention, to be held in Boston the 27th 
to 31st of next month. Four themes 
will claim special attention. “The Mini- 
mum Wage,” “The Rising Cost of Liv- 
ing,” “Banking Reform,’ and “Econo- 
mies of Governmental Price Regulation.” 

x * x 


James Bryce, the British Ambassador, 
has notified President Taft that he has 
tendered his resignation to his Majesty’s 
Government and will return to England. 
No date has been set for retirement. 
Some time ago he passed the age-limit 
for Ambassadors in the British service; 
but his home Government was wise 
enough to see that years do not count 
in the case of a mind so alert and ener- 
getic as his, and made an exception in 
his favor. The exception was really in 
favor of this country, to which no higher 
compliment could have been paid by 
England than sending him to Wash- 
ington. 


Notices. 


The first annual installment on the 
pledges made at the late Five-Years 
Meeting toward the support and ex- 
penses of a General Secretary becomes 
due on Twelfth month 1, 1912. The 
pledges made toward the work of the 
Board on Young Peoples’ Activities are 
payable at any time within twelve 
months from October, 1912. Remit- 
tances on these subscriptions should be 
sent to Francis A. Wright, Jr., treasurer, 
520 American Bank Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Friends who are planning to make a 
home in California will do well to in- 
vestigate Ramona, San Diego County, 
where there is a small but growing 
Friends church, cheap land, splendid 
climate and good educational facilities, 
and no saloon. The meeting might be 
much helped by a few Friends families 
moving into it. The present pastor, 
George Taylor, will be glad to answer 
inquiries. 

* kK * 

Friends Freedmen’s Association, of 
Philadelphia, is preparing to send contri- 
butions to Christiansburg Industrial In- 
stitute. Partly worn shoes may be re- 
paired at the school, and are very much 
needed. Partly worn clothing is re- 
paired in the sewing department and 
then sold for very moderate considera- 
tions to deserving people. We shall be 
very glad to forward summer clothing 
which is not wanted at this time. This 
will be kept for next season. All kinds 
of clothing are very much needed. New 
material is very much desired for the 
sewing department. 

The principal has sent a special re- 
quest for Christmas cards and all kinds 
of picture cards, which the students may 
take with them in their visits for Social 
service with their very poor neighbors. 
Cards which have been used are very 
welcome, and will be given to those who 
are very glad to get them. 

All contributions should be at Friends 
Institute, 20 S. 12th Street, Philadelphia, 
plainly marked “For Christiansburg In- 
dustrial Institute,’ not later than 
Twelfth month 4th. 


He that has nature in him must be 
grateful; it is the Creator’s primary 
great law that links the chain of beings 
to each other—Madden, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


FOR SALE.—12-acre fruit and truck farm, 
34 mile from Friends Academy and _ school. 
‘A bargain. For information write I. O. Davis, 
owner, Friendswood, Galveston Co., Texas. 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS DESIRED in a 
refined homein Washington. Very convenient 
to car line and Union Station. Laura 
Witson, 46 Bryant St., Washington, D. C. 
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Friends Sabbath School 
LITERATURE 


HE FRIENDS Sabbath School Lit- 
erature consists of six different 
publications. Each of these pub- 

lications supplies a specific demand 
and hence has a mission of its own. 
They were created in answer to a 
special need. They are most admir- 
ably adapted to our Sabbath: School 
work, and should be taken by all our 
schools. 


THE TEACHER’S QUARTERLY. 


First comes the Teacher’s Quarterly, em- 
bracing the Sabbath School Lessons for 
one quarter, together with a special edi- 
torial department filled with just such 
instructions as may be most needed. It 
should be taken by many of the older 
scholars. It costs only 30 cents per year, 
and in clubs for Sabbath Schools, 714 cents 
per quarter. When forty to one hundred 
copies are taken, the price is 6% cents per 
copy. When over one hundred copies are 
taken, the price is 6 cents per copy. 


THE ADVANCED QUARTERLY. 


This contains a full quarter of Sabbath 
School lessons, thirteen in number, thought- 
fully prepared giving two pages to each les- 
son, bringing out the vital parts thereof. 
It costs much time and labor to prepare 
it, and is designed for our young people. 
It is equal to any publication of its kind 
by other denominational publishing houses. 
The price is 20 cents per year, or in clubs 
to Sabbath Schools, 334 cents per quarter. 


THE INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY. 


This publication contains the same lessons 
as the Advanced Quarterly, just above 
described, but the preparation is more 
simplified so as to bring the lessons down to 
the more easy comprehension of younger 
scholars, and should be in the hands of 
scholars from nine to fourteen years of 
age, or those attending the fourth to 
eighth grades in the public schools. The 


price is 15 cents per year, 3 cents per 
quarter. 


FRIENDS LESSON SHEET. 


This sheet contains the same mat f 
the Advanced Quarterly, and is Sabhahen 
for the use of visitors and irregular scholars, 
and should be given after the Quarterlies 
have been exhausted, lost or mislaid. Noth- 
ing else could well take its place. Each 
school should take a few of them for use 
as mentioned above. Price, 10 cents a year 
or 214 cents per quarter, : 


THE CHILD’S LESSON LEAF. 


This little four-page paper consists o 
the Sabbath School lessons told in a glia 
way and easy to understand, and questions 
and answers on the lessons, It also contains 
pictures and easy reading for the mother 
to entertain the little ones. It is designed 


for the Primary and f f: 
ah oe nfant departments. 


per quarter. 


THE YOUTH’S FRIEND. 


This paper consists of eight pages weekl 
and is free from all objectionable fendi 
and well illustrated. It is just suited to the 
great army of boys and girls of all classes, 
The circulation of this paper is too small, 
Every school should take enough copies to 
place one in every home where there are 
children or young people, for it will be 
appreciated. Price only 50 cents per year. 
To Sabbath Schools in clubs sent to one 
address, only 40 cents per year. 


Samples of all periodicals will be sent 
free of charge. 
Address 


P. W. RAIDABAUGH 
PLAINFIELD, IND. 


20 cents per year or 5 cents 


THE VICTORIOUS CHURCH 


Being Notes, etc., on the 
Revelation, Chap. I to VII 


Price, 12 Cents 
TRUE WORSHIP, pecciviities 


Price, 18 Cents 


“This little book of 180 pages sets forth the 
spiritual conception of worship, re-birth, 
baptism, second coming, communion, ministry 
and other themes. The work will be welcomed 
by many asa concise statement of these fun- 
damental truths as generally held by Friends. 
—The American Friend. 


Sold by author in aid of Mission Work. 


Address, 
H. R. WANSEY 
Mission House a - NIKKO, JAPAN 


Unlike osffer googf 
Leading 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S. Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING AND 
fey MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Moderate. 
MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
Be.u TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend 
The cost for space is small and the 
results arc usually satisfactory. 
The American Friend, 10{0 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


COMMERCIAL 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting investors 5 per cent, to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; ro 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without charge for our services to investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


SSS ee eee 


FARM MORTGAGES 


ON {OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFES 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our eustomors fer 

forty years. We collect and remit Interest wherever 
anvestors desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH And JONES. 


1OWA FALLS, IOWA. 
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PHONE CONN CTIONS 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, BNGLAND) 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
perannum. Agent: 


HERMAN NEWMAN, 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 


MILLINERY (Custom ot Friends 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadeiphia 


The Provident Life « Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,006 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upward 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFZICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres. and 
Asst. Trust Officer. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 


SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

J. THOMAS MOORE, Mgr. Insurance Dapt. 
WILLIAM C. CRAIGE, Title Officer 

JOHN WAY, Assistant Treasurer 

J. SMITH HART, Insurance Superviser 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA S. WING 

WILLIAM LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, JR. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FRHDERIC.H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 


HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L. RUE 

GEORGE WOOD 
CHARLES H. HARDING 
J. WHITALL NICHOLSON 
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The International Bible School Lesson 


Stet 0 on ee 


FOURTH QUARTER. LESSON X. 


THE CHILD IN THE MIDST. 


TWELFTH MONTH 8, IQI2. 


74) 
an 


; MarrHew 18: I-14. 
GoLpen ‘Trx’.—In heaven their angels do always behold the 


face of my Father which is in heaven. 


Matt. 18: 10. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Twelfth month 2d. 


Matt. 18: 1-14. 
Third-day. 
Fourth-day. 

Fifth-day. 

Sixth-day. 
Seventh-day. 
First-day. 
Time—Autumn of A. D. 29. Prob- 
ably not long after the Transfiguration. 

Place—Some house in Capernaum. 
Parallel Passages.—Mark 9: 
Luke 9: 46-48. 

The main features of the incident de- 


scribed in the lesson are also given in 
Mark, and in Luke, but, as is usual, 


there are striking differences in detail. | 


The three accounts should be compared. 


After the events described in the two 
previous lessons, Christ and His dis- 
ciples returned to Capernaum (Matt. 17: 
24), and apparently Christ went to His 
usual abiding place in that city, which 
may have been the home of Peter (Matt. 
17: 25). Here the question of paying 
taxes came up, and Jesus directed Peter 
to pay the half-shekel Temple tax, “lest 
we cause them [those zealous for the 
taw] to stumble.” ‘Jesus here illus- 
trates a fixed principle of old reforms, 
viz., the avoidance of actions which are 
not absolutely essential for the success 
of the reform, and which, because easily 
misunderstood, and so arousing preju- 
dice, would make it more difficult for 
others to join in the good movement.” 
The scene of the lesson in the same 
house mentioned in chapter 17. 

1. “Who then is the greatest?” Re- 
ferring, possibly, to 16: 18. Literally, 
“the greater.” 

2. “A little child.’ Mark says, “tak- 
ing him in his arms.” ‘The child. was 
not an infant, for Luke says, ‘ 
by his side.” 

3. “Except ye turn and become as 
little children.” R. V. The Greek word 
does not have the technical meaning 
“converted.” It ig the same word as in 
Luke 7: 9; Acts 7: 3035137 46; o‘Phey 
were seeking greatness in the kingdom 
of heaven in the wrong way. The path 
to greatness in the kingdom of heaven 
is the way of humility (Matt. 5: 3). 
“Fynter.” He shall not even enter, let 
alone being the greatest. “As little 
children.” Childlike, not childish. Like 
children in trustfulness, simplicity, un- 
worldliness, having a sense of depen- 
dence on a parent’s love and wisdom. 

4,5. “Humility is not thinking meanly 
of one’s self, but being willing, even 
with great powers, to take a lowly office 
and perform seemingly menial and insig- 
nificant and not honored service.” “Re- 
ceive.” Recognize, honor, and welcome 
with love. “In my name.” The important 
qualification. “The disciple who wins the 
high honor of receiving Christ is he 


SSso7he) 


‘set him | 


Jesus blesses little children. 
Avenue to greatness. 
Greatness through humility. 
Girded with humility. 
Ministering angels. 
Simplicity of soul. 


| better to 


The child in the midst. 


Mark 10: 13-16. 
Matt. 20: 20-28. 

Phil §-11: 

I Peter 5: I-11. 

Heb. 1: 6-14. 

Psalm 131. 


who welcomes little children, not be- 
cause he is fond of children, ‘but be- 
cause they represent Christ.” , 

6. “Cause to stumble.” R. V. That 
is, into unbelief or sin. “A great mill- 
stone.” R. V. Literally ‘an ass’s mill- 


| stone; a large stone which was turned 


by an ass, as distinguished from the 
common hand mill.” Compare Matt. 24: 
41. The idea is. that it would be better 
for a man to si*fer an ignominious 
death than to cause another to sin. 

7a Occasions. of «stumbling. kh. V. 
As things are there will be temptations, 
but he who knowingly puts temptation 
into the way of another bears a heavy 
responsibility. 

8, 9. These verses are practical repe- 
titions of Matthew 5: 29-30.. The lan- 
guage is metaphorical, but its meaning is 
clear. If a choice has to be made it is 
sacrifice the most precious 
things rather than do that which would 
bring about the loss of the whole. A 
limb will be amputated to save the rest 
of the man from blood-poisoning and 
death. It should not be forgotten that 
there is the if. It does not necessarily 
follow that a great sacrifice will be re- 
auired, but if it is, it must be made. 
The decision must rest with ourselves. 
The responsibility is ours. But we have 
no right to impose the restrictions which 
we find necessary for us upon others, or 
judge others because they do not adopt 
them. 

10. “That ye despise not.” Contempt 
is often due to failure to recognize the 
value of the individual. The misleading 
of one little child may not seem very 
much, but in. the eyes of God every 
child counts. It is due to the example 
and teaching of the Lord Jesus, that the 
value of the individual—even the indi- 
vidual child—has become recognized 
more than in all previous ages, and in 
all systems of philosophy. ‘That in 
heaven their angels,” etc. This sentence 
has given rise to an immense amount 
of discussion as to what is really meant. 
Probably the most satisfactory explana- 
tion is that the angels which represent 
children are the angels of the presence, 
that is the highest of all (Luke 1: 19); 
and this shows how highly God values 
children. 

11. The oldest manuscripts omit this 
verse and so it does not appear in the 
Revised Version. In later manuscripts it 
was probably inserted from Luke 19: To. 

12. A repetition of the parable of the 
Lost Sheep (Luke 15: 3-7), which here 


emphasizes the value of the individual, 
while in Luke the love of God for the 
lost is the important point. 

13. “More than over the ninety and 
nine.” This does not mean that he does 
not value each one of the ninety and 
nine, but while they are safe it is a quiet, 
still joy which does not call for emo- 
tional rejoicing. It is a different kind 
of a joy from the joy of saving a lost 
one. 

14. “It is not the will.’ This state- 
ment is fatal to the dogma of predestina- 
tion to evil. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH 8, IQI2. 
LESSONS OF THE SNOW. 
Jos 38: 1-27. 
DAILY READINGS FOR WEEK BEGINNING 
TWELFTH MONTH 2D. 
II.—Its purity. Psa. 51: 7. 
IIIl.—Soiled souls. Rom. 3: 9-18. 
IV.—Its transience. Job. 24: 10. 
V.—Refreshing coolness. Prov. 25: 13. 
Vi—Its crystals: order. I Cor. 14:33. 
Vil.—Instrument of punishment. Psa. 
148: 8. 
Mention one lesson from the snow. 
Which is better—an arctic or a trop- 
ical soul? Why? 
How can frozen hearts be thawed? 
POINTERS. 


Innocence, like the whiteness of snow, 


is marred by a single spot or blemish. 


There is little power in a fluffy flake, 
but an aggregation of them may stop a 
locomotive. 

*x* * * 

The snow comes in beauty, but re- 
mains and goes in service, so. should 
human life. 

Beneath a mantle of snow myriads of 
seeds are kept from the blighting rigors 
of extreme cold—likewise the treasures 
of life are often hidden 
natural covering until their time for 
germination and growth. 


QUOTATIONS. 


A little snow, tumbled about, anon be- 
comes a mountain.—Shakespeare. 

Silently, like thoughts that come and 
go, the snowflakes fall, each one a gem. 
—W. H, Givson. 

The silent falling of the snow is to 
me one of the most solemn things in 
nature—Lonegfellow. 

* OK x 
These starry blossoms, pure and white, 
Soft falling, falling, through the night. 
pert: —Bungay. 

A deep snow is a mantle of charity. 
The grass has turned brown and sere. 
The unsightlness of nature when its 
apparel is gone, the wreckage of sum- 
mer and autumn, and the dried forms 
from which the life has departed, stand 
out gaunt and unkempt. Then without 
noise or clamor the snow comes down. 
It does not call attention to the unsight- 
liness which needs to be covered over. 
It does not boast of what it is going 
to do. It simply and silently sets to 
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Seeing Both Sides 


The moon, no doubt, has two sides, though nobody 
has ever seen the other side of it. It is so hung 
in the sky that it revolves on its axis in exactly the 
same time it revolves about the earth, and thus we 
see only the side which is forever turned toward us. 
However long and patiently we peer at this lesser 
luminary we shall never catch sight of its “‘other 
side.” 

But everything else in the world has another side 
which becomes visible if we take pains enough to 
see it.. Boards, however thinly they may be sawed 
or planed, still have two sides and so, too, have all 
the issues and problems of life which confront us. 
We may easily become so absorbed in one point of 
view and in one side of an issue that we miss the 


opposite point of view and fail to see the other side— 


but the other side is there. Few things are of more 
importance in education and in the formation of 
character than the practice of the habit of trying 
to see both sides. Intense natures always find it very 
difficult to cultivate this habit. 


point of view and form a great, gripping conviction, 


They catch a single 


and they do not wait for the returns to come in from 
the other side! It thus often turns out, after pro- 
longed and heated controversy, that the opposed 
parties in the controversy discover that they both 
mean practically the same thing, only they have 
throughout the discussion been so confined to their 
own side and so absorbed in their own point of view 
that they have not understood the other side and have 
really been wasting their powder. If they had each 
taken pains to understand the other’s side of the 


issue they would have joined forces instead of in- 


_dulging in the eross-fire and confusion. 


At a recent conference which I attended there was 
a striking instance of this wasted cross-fire. <A strong 
presentation was made of the importance of social 
service in present-day Christianity. The practical 
tasks of life were emphasized and the human prob- 
lems that the Church must help solve were outlined 
and urged. It was assumed thereupon by some that, 
consequently, the other mission of the Church was to 
be neglected; that taking up social service meant a 
corresponding dropping of direct and positive evan- 


gelistic effort. The two things were treated as though 
they were alternatives, instead of as two indivisible 
sides of the divine mission of the one living Church 
of Christ. 


was. followed in the Report of the Commission on 


This wiser and more inclusive method 


Social Service of the Five-Years Meeting, and work- 
ers in all local fields will do well to note its insistence 
on both sides. Here is the passage: 

“We cannot too strongly advise all who engage 
in these newer forms of activity for the betterment 
of individuals and of society, and for the increase 
of the scope and life of the Church, not to substitute 
these activities for the evangelistic and prophetic 
mission of the Church. The true Chureh of Christ 
has both these missions to perform, and it must not 
drop one in order to do the other. Men need a radi- 
cal transformation of heart, and no program of social 
service can take the place of conversion to God and 
rebirth. 
that come from spiritual worship and ministry and no 


They also need the help and inspiration 


efforts to relieve the pressure of poverty and disease 
and wrong environment can take the place of inward 
religion and spiritual experience. But as was said 
two thousand years ago, so it may be said now, ‘This 
ought ye to do and not to leave the other undone.’ 
Both missions of the Church belong together, and 
should not be sundered. One assists and supple- 
ments the other, as breathing and heart-beating do 
in the body. The best way to reach human hearts 
with the appeal of the Gospel-is to touch the deep 
springs of life that are common to all humanity, 
and this can be done through wise and wwell-directed 
forms of social service.” 

This same inclusive method needs to run through 
all the aspects of our religion. Instead of picking 
out one alternative we should, wherever possible, 
take both. 


where we must line up on one side of a sharp either- 


There are, no doubt, some oceasions 


or. The great Judgment Day does divide, and divide 
absolutely, the sheep from the goats. It is not pos- 
sible to run with both. In moral matters, a great 
Divide forever separates right from wrong, good 
from bad, black from white, and woe to the person 
who tries to blur them together into a half-and-half 


kind of gray. But in the vast number of the issues 
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which split up religious fellowships and divide the 
forces of the Church into mutually opposing groups, 
both groups are right. The tragedy is that they 
each need the balance and power that would come 
from joining to what they already have the supple- 
mentary truth which the other group possesses. 

It is just here that Love shows its supreme worth. 
We know in part and we prophesy im part. But 
when Love, which is perfect, comes then that which 
is partial, or one-sided, is done away. Love unites; 
Love sees both sides; Love bridges chasms; Love is 
inclusive. Wherever two persons love each other, 
each of them becomes vastly richer than either was 
singly. The whole of both lves goes into each of 
them, and the whole is in this case much greater than 
a sum of the parts. So, too, in the affairs of the 
Church. When Love brings two discrepant branches 
of a church together or where Love draws two divided 
groups together for a common end of goodness, each 
group has not only its own power plus that of the 
other group, but by the discovery of the wider mu- 
tual truth and by the union of spirit and force some- 
thing unique and wonderful comes to both, so that 
together they are vastly greater and stronger than the 
The whole is now in 


Pa WF Jie 


mere sum of the two parts. 
both and both together are one. 


The Prelude of the Great Revival 


With the tide setting so strongly toward a better 
understanding between conservative and progressive 
Friends, it may serve a purpose to set forth from 
time to time in this column some considerations with 
reference to the history and meaning of the changes 
that created and developed the progressive type of 
Quakerism in America. 

No period of history can be studied without bring- 
ing one to the renewed conviction that the present 
has been coming for a long time. Almost nothing 
in this world happens suddenly. The veritable ex- 
plosions of history have long fuses reaching out of 
the past. 

This truth is illustrated many times in the history 
of the Society of Friends, and in no case more clearly 
than in the wonderful revival movement that affected 
large portions of the Society during the latter half 
of the 19th century. If anything ever came suddenly 
- upon a people it would seem to have been that move- 
ment in the Society of Friends. And yet it was not 
so sudden. after all, and not entirely unheralded. A&A 
study of the history of the Society during the pre- 
ceding thirty years shows that the old conservatism 
of Friends was fast being undermined. Innovations 


in thought and practice were the order of the day. 
While no one could see that just such a thing as the 
revival movement would sweep in upon the Society,. 
yet many serious Friends felt that some kind of a 
storm was likely to drive the ark of Quakerism far 
from its loosened moorings. ; 

As a generalization it might be stated that the 
rousing of active thought brought about by the con- 
troversy of 1827-1828 explains the innovations that 
have since then come into the Society. When the 
human intellect becomes aggressively active there is 
no telling what old ideas will topple and what new 
fancies be fashioned. Such a season is the budding 
time for fruits of both good and ill. 

During the thirty years following 1828 the most 
striking events in the history of Friends in America 
were the rapid establishment of Scripture Schools 
following the labors of Hannah C. Backhouse, 1830- 
1835, and the long Gurneyite controversy with the 
various consequent schisms. Of course these two 
things were inter-related and not quite co-ordinate. 
But they were both closely connected with the new 
activity of thought, and many conservative Friends 
saw clearly that time-honored doctrines and practices 
were threatened. The Ancient Testimony of the 
Religious Society of Friends, drawn up by Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting in 1843; The Appeal for 
the Ancient Doctrines of the Society of Friends, set 
forth by the same body in 1847 and endorsed by 
Ohio Yearly Meeting; and an editorial on the state 
of the Society, published in the Friend, of Philadel- ’ 
phia, in 1858; these three documents especially show 
that Philadelphia Friends, at least, felt that the 
new order of innovation was fraught with tremendous 


and undreamed-of possibilities. 


The zealous study and the great exaltation of the 
Scriptures, the consequent undervaluation of the 
Light Within, and the great estimation of human 
learning and education, such were the fundamental 
dangers pointed out in these documents. But these 
things involved many other doctrines and practices. 
New dogmas of justification and sanctification were 
in the air, and even the Friendly position on the 
ministry, worship, and the outward ordinances had 
to be re-argued. In the editorial referred to above 
the Friend pointed out clearly in 1858 how these 
new tendencies were the outgrowth of the unsettled 
thought occasioned by the Hicksite controversy. 

It should be remembered that much of this new 
thought and innovation had been promulgated first 
by English Friends and tolerated by London Yearly 
The Philadelphia Friend protested con- - 


Meeting. 


ae 
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tinually against this progressive tendency, and es- 
pecially in 1859, when a new innovation was con- 
summated over seas. In that year London Yearly 
Meeting exscinded from its 4th Query that portion 
relating to “Plainness of speech, behavior and ap- 
parel,”’ and also made it possible for couples to be 
married in Friends meeting houses when one party 
was not a Friend. 

Truly, within the three decades following 1828, 
Friends had lost much of their old conservatism. 
In the light of what had happened thus far the 
Friend presaged unexpected developments for the 
future. In an editorial of Tenth month, 1859, it 
said: “ ‘Modified Quakerism’ will develop its true 
character more and more. Having begun to pull 
down, it cannot stop the work of change, where some 
would wish to limit it.” 

That editorial was truly prophetic. At the moment 
it was written the great revival movement was upon 
the Society of Friends. What changes it would 
bring with it no man could then foresee. 

In approaching the history of the new movement, 
then, it is needful in the beginning to get a little 
different perspective from that generally taken. It 
was not entirely unheralded by preceding events. 
It was only one event, although perhaps the greatest 
one, in a chain of events. It was unexpected, but the 
way had been so prepared that it was sure to take 
place. Friends minds almost everywhere, except in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, had been prepared for 
it. Innovations of thought and practice had become 
the order of the day in almost all of the “orthodox”’ 
American yearly meetings except Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Moreover, after the revival movement 
had become an accepted fact in large parts of the 
Society and had become itself a cause for further 
innovations, many of them were not entirely new. 
Some of the greatest changes in doctrine and prac- 
tice, which we often think of as coming with the 
revival movement, were in the air long before and 
were only developed and hastened by the irresistible 
Be Wi 


sweep of religious feeling. 


Editorial Note 


The most significant and hopeful stirring of life 
in our Society today is the new awakening of young 
Friends. From every conference and summer school 
this year a note of fresh enthusiasm was heard. 
East and West alike are feeling the tug of the in- 
coming current. It was very pronounced in the 
recent Five-Years Meeting. The secret of the move- 
ment is the dawning of a new vision of the message 


and mission of Friends. Its spirit and practical 
significance have not been better expressed than in 
the eighth and last section of ‘Whittier Fellowship 


Papers,” which appears in this week’s issue. 


Social Service: Vital or Artificial ? 


BY HARRY R, HOLE. 

As a little boy my first idea of “missionary money” 
was that it was to be given to the heathen, to hire 
them to be good. In harmony with this conception 
I once asked my mother to pay me for being good, 
but was told that I should not need to be paid for 
that. I have regarded these occurrences as consti- 
tuting a jest at the expense of the little boy who was: 
but I shall do so no more. Too many grown people 
have failed to get beyond the same place, and it is 
no laughing matter. 

In a comic magazine the Kentuckian who was 
represented as gaining admission to heaven was 
deeply disappointed with the accommodations there 
found when he learned that his order for tobacco 
and whiskey could not be filled. A First-day school 
teacher (not a Friend), whom I once knew, was 
reported as saying that if there was -no horse-racing 
in heaven she did not want to go there; no doubt her 
wishes would be respected. ‘These are caricatures, 
to be sure, but a caricature is a representation that 
gives a ridiculous emphasis to some real character- 
istic; and the real characteristic here referred to is 
the thought that conformity to a given standard of 
goodness is a hardship to be compensated by the pro- 
vision for an extra amount of selfish indulgence at 
a later date or in other directions. 

This crude idea is sometimes applied to social 
service, both by attempting practitioners and by crit- 
ics. Christian men and women sometimes appear 
to take an interest in improving the condition of the 
poor, only that they may have an opportunity to 
stand over them in condemnation of their sins and 
try to persuade them to enter the Christian life. The 
calculation is made with all the cold-bloodedness of 
the capitalist as to the cost per soul saved. When 
the soul is saved, it will, according to these ecaleula- 
tions, become a contributor to the general fund, and 
albeit at great cost in earthly good, will assist us 
in saving other souls, whatever that may mean to us. 
The experiment may be tried for six months, more 
or less, and if no souls are saved as a result of this 
“commendable philanthropy” by which we seek to 
enlarge our dominions, the outlay is too great; the 
venture is a failure, and “social service’ is con- 
demned as a thing to be deplored, an expedient that 
displaces and draws away from the great business of 
the Church—the salvation of souls. 

This doing something good for people in order 
that they may yield themselves to- our religious 
leadership, and assuming that our leadership is God’s 
leadership, is wicked presumption on the one hand 
and wicked bribery on the other. The moral prin- 
ciple is the same as that involved in the buying of 
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votes by candidates for public office. It is utterly 
foreign to the spirit of the Christian’s Master. It 
is a succession to the Pharisaical sectarianism that 
would compass sea and land to make one proselyte ; 
when he was made what could he be but a child of 
the evil one, a worshiper of mammon ? 

The encouraging feature to honest people is that 
so many “unsaved” men are too sincere to be reached 
by such means. Just as a beast often acts more 
wisely than its master, so these often manifest a 
higher character and intelligence than their would-be 
teachers. Some abjects will profess conversion in 
order to get a meal-ticket or a garment, but the 
self-respecting among the classes sought for have the 
discernment of the dog in the fable “ahom the thief 
would fain have silenced by throwing him sops. 
Said he, “Away with you! I had my suspicions of 
you before, but this excess of civility assures me 
that you are a rogue.” 

If we undertake either social or religious: service 
merely because our church organization is on the 
decline and must have some new form of propaganda 
to advertise its claims, we are on this low plane of 
the artificial. Rather may we accept the waning of 
our organization as a rebuke that should enter into 
the inmost parts, a proof that we are not serving 
our generation, a poynted suggestion that it is time 
to oak about us for the best and most direct route 
however circuitous it may chance to be—to reach the 
life of men for their temporal and eternal good. 

Christian social service is not to be compared to 
a wooden leg, a cork arm, “‘store teeth,’ a wig or 
ostentatious jewelry, donned to remedy the defect 
of an unlovely or mutilated body. It is, rather, to 
be compared to the hands, feet, and other active 
external members of the perfect physique. It is 
not to be compared to the roof of a house, to be 
superadded when the rest is complete; it is rather 
“the bricks with which we build,” while the spiritual 
life is as the mortar that holds them together. Paul 
speaks of Christ as the one and only foundation, 
and warns every man to take heed—not what, but— 
how he buildeth thereon. Christian social service is 
to be compared to the fruit of a good tree, borne by 
a mature branch, and itself capable of producing 
another tree bearing equally good fruit when it shall 
have ripened and fallen into the earth. 

This is the kind of social service that Christ per- 
formed by natural and supernatural means. He 
freely gave loaves and fishes to unworthy men, most 
of whom probably repudiated Him as their leader 
the following day. He freely healed ten lepers, only 
one of whom came back to be His disciple. This is 
the same kind of social service that Christian mother- 
hood has been rendering at untold cost and with 
equally untold effect fie ages. The toiling mother 
sews on countless buttons, eens: Bn, ee hose, 
cooks and washes dishes about 1,095 times a year, 
never threatening to cease her faithfulness if the 
children fail to accept her faith within a specified 
time. When her child is sick she does not say, “Now 
I have you where I can talk to you. You cannot 
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run away from me. You must be converted before 
I will attempt to nurse you back to health.” Yet 
this is not far from the attitude taken by some reli-_ 
gionists toward their human brothers. Rather does’ 
the Christian mother know in her little measure the 
meaning of those wonderful words in which the blind 
Scotchman addressed his heavenly Father: 

‘O love that will not let me go!” 


A hard-hearted brand of holiness falsely so-called, 
claiming to be interested supremely in the soul and 
the hfe to come, has driven multitudes who could 
not “conform” out into a hopeless and bitter life in 
the cold world, who should have been gathered into 
the light and warmth, hope, joy and love of a church 
that should have been serving the community. But 
that chureh never learned what this meaneth, ‘I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice”; nor yet again, “He 
that findeth his life shall lose it; and he that loseth 
his hfe for my sake shall find it.” It is a sad plight 
when, through our fault, the cold world appears to 
be a warmer place than the house of God. 

The Christian mother, while she strives to build 
the very highest character in her children, belieyes, 
at least for her own, that 

“God has His best things for the few 
Who dare to stand the test; 
God has His second choice for those 
Who will not have His best.” 

Can we not all join in her faith, and apply it to 
all men? Surely God Himself is seoking true wor- 
shipers first of ‘all, but is doing His best for all 
others. At least His Word Peaiads us that “He 
maketh his sun. to rise on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust”; suffering 
long with the unthankful and the evil before uttering 
judgment. 


The same authority goes so far as to imply that 
if we would be sons of that Father we must. love all 
whom He loves and in the same way that He loves; 
while the loved and loving disciple would scout the 
idea that we can possibly love an unseen spirit if 
we are indifferent to the claims of the body in which 
it dwells. These things must forever clamp the 
widest possible social service to the whole of Chris- 
tian service, as our members are with joints and 
bands by living tissue bound to the whole body.. 

What then is the reward? To Paul, the reward 
for a willing sacrifice was the privilege of making 
a greater sacrifice than was demanded. To Christ, 
“the joy that was set before him” was the reward. 
This kind of reward, because of the infirmity of our 
fleshly understanding, may be compared to a barter, 
but it is freed from all connection with a selfish 
trade. All the joy we can possibly gain from self- 
denial and suffering for truth and love, and from 
seeing others brought into the, life of the Spirit 
through ministry of the word and ministering to all 
the normal human functions; such joy, here and 
hereafter, is the reward that is freely given tu us 
of God. 


Lynn, Massachusetts. 
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Whittier Fellowship Papers 
VIII: The Extension of the Fellowship. 


BY ELIZABETH FOX HOWARD AND 
ELEANOR DENSMORE WOOD. 

The group which had been together for six days 
at the Whittier Fellowship Guest House felt a very 
strong desire for the consolidation and extension of 
the fellowship experienced there. The very fact that 
eighty mei and women of such varying shades of 
thought, and coming from such different surround- 
ings, had been drawn together so closely, and with 


so deep a sense of the Divine presence, was in itself — 


a thing of vast significance. What this may mean 
for the future upbuilding of Quakerism in America 
and in the world can hardly be estimated at present. 

On the last day we considered various practical 
suggestions for the future. First and foremost came 
the Whittier Guest House itself, which has already 


proved such a splendid rallying point. It is most | 


important that this should be made full use of, and 
that all Friends who are interested in the forward 
movement in our Society should make every possible 
effort to spend some part of the summer there. In 


order that it may pay its way, there must be an aver-— 
age of twenty-five always in residence, and at pres- | 


ent it is doubtful whether this average can be main- 
tained. 

A sub-committee of the Guest House committee 
was formed to consider various means of extending 
the fellowship. It was suggested that inter-branch 
meetings should be held in local centers, so that the 
happy interchange of thought and experience of 
common worship may be continued and extended in 
different parts of the country. It was also hoped 
that members of the Conference would report its 
proceedings in their own meetings. This was done 
last year all over England, after the conference at 
Swanwick, attended by four hundred young Friends. 


It was felt that wherever it is posible it would be 


well if those who have been at the Whittier Guest 


House, or other like-minded péople, go in groups to — 


their yearly and quarterly meetings, and arrange 
for young Friends gatherings of an informal char- 
acter to be lield there, so that the fellowship may be 
widened, and our ideals become more widely known. 

It was pointed out that the Young Friends Asso- 
ciation in the “Hicksite’’ branch forms a splendid 
nucleus for further vitalizing work, being already 
well organized in fifty-five different centers. 

In the “Orthodox”? branch the Quaker Round 
Tables and Study Circles and in some cases perhaps 
the Christian Endeavor Societies can be used to help 
the younger people to learn to take their part in the 
meetings for worship and other responsibilities of 
the Society. } 

In some eases it may, however, be worth while to 
form new study circles or groups who are interested 
in visting and helping to revitalize meetings. 

It was also felt desirable that the forward move- 


‘ment among younger Friends should express itself 


in an international periodical, and the English group 


suggested that the already existing Friends Fellow- 
ship Papers might well serve this purpose. An assist- 
ant editorial board was formed for America under 
the charge of Eleanor D. Wood, Hannah Pyle and 
Harold Watson, any of whom will gladly receive 
literary contributions. Subscription agents were 
also appointed for the different yearly meetings.* 

Some mention was made of the difficulty experi- 
enced by the younger and more progressive spirits in 
the face of well-established conservatism and inertia, 
and we were encouraged to be patient and to watch 
for openings. The need that younger Friends feel 
of occasionally drawing apart for fellowship and 
worship arises from no desire to separate their in- 
terests from those of older Friends who have long 
borne the burden of the Socieity, but rather because 
in these groups of ours a freer utterance is possible, 
and common desires and aspirations can be better 
voiced alongside those who are somewhat in the same 
stage as ourselves. The problem of how best to equip 
ourselves for the work which must inevitably fall 
upon us in due course demands serious study and 
preparation, and older Friends must surely rejoice 
that the burden is being shouldered and difficulties 
faced. The strength and inspiration which come 
from the group spirit cannot be over-emphasized. It 
has meant untold things to the young Friends move- 
ment in England, and it is coming to be recognized 
more and more in America. 

The sense that we are not working merely as indi- 
viduals, but as part of a fellowship,—that our small 
efforts are being ‘‘backed up” by the rest, whether 
present with us or not,—this brings into all our work 
a glowing confidence which will bear us up in many 
a time of discouragement and isolation. 

So far from wishing to draw apart from older 
Friends it is our primary aim to fit ourselves to 
better work and worship with them. At present 
some of us find it exceedingly difficult to give such 
messages as God may give us in our regular meetings. 
Even the arrangements of the meeting house in most 
places seems to divide the company into speakers 
and listeners. When most of those in the meeting 
are expecting Friends who sit facing them to speak 
it is difficult to get at the needs of that company 
because they are not seeking help directly from God 
nor leaving the way open for Him to speak to them 
otherwise than through the usual speakers. 

Would it not be possible to arrange our meeting- 
houses with the seats in a circle, with special seats, 
perhaps, only for the elders who are responsible for 
the order of the meeting? Such an arrangement 
would be an outward expression of our ideal which 
is that we are fellow-worshipers together, waiting 
for messages from God to us directly or through 
such personalities as he shall choose for that hour. 


* Since Eleanor D. Wood is to be absent from America for 
some months, contributions should now all be sent to Hannah 
Pyle and Harold Watson. The central sub-agents are Ellen 
P. Way, West Grove, Pa., and Samuel Bunting, Jr., Elmwood 
Ave. and 57th St., Philadelphia. The Fellowship Papers are 
issued bi-monthly at 60 cents per annum. Post free. 
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We have found this kind of an arrangement helpful 
in our young Friends meetings because it makes it 
easier for the less experienced to give their messages. 
But, of course, any mere arrangement is a trifle in 
comparison to the ability to hear God speaking and 
to give forth his messages worthily, and it is the pur- 
pose of this group of Friends to so strengthen each 
other that they can be depended on to speak forth the 
messages of God even where arrangements and cir- 
cumstances make it most difficult. 

The conference warnily took up the suggestion 
that all who were present should make a careful 
study, during the next few months, of the personality 
of Jesus Christ as revealed in the New Testament 
writings, that this may serve as a bond with one 
another, and a pledge of loyalty to our common 
Master. 

Such study will enlarge our capacity to appreciate 
Him, and our horizon will widen, filling our lives 
with a growing and never-ending interest. 

At our final evening meeting we came together 
under a very deep sense of the presence of Christ. 
Sitting in the pine-scented barn on that hot summer 
night, we felt! that Presence as surely with us as He 
was with the disciples on the Galilean hillside. To- 
gether we reviewed the new calls that had come to 
us through our fresh realization of the world’s needs, 
the insistent call from the awakening East, the de- 
mand for a more faithful working out of our Chris- 
tianity at home in the face of the industrial struggle 
and the social and spiritual needs of the people. 
We need deeper thinking on social and _ political 
issues, a clearer insight into the problems which 
demand, solution in this direction no less than in the 
purely religious one. 

Again we felt the imperative need that our own 
meetings for worship should be vitalized and 
strengthened and that each one should take up his 
or her personal responsibility in the matter. During 
our time together we came to see more clearly the 
value of the “‘group spirit” in our meetings as well 
as in our other work and our daily life. No meeting 
can be in a healthy condition if it depends wholly 
on one person. It has been proved again and again 
that the highest level of worship is attained where 


responsibility is shared, and where the unseen head- 


ship of Christ is recognized. 

We realized that the Quaker faith which is so 
dear to us is a life force, rather than a creed, and 
that the world still needs our message, if that mes- 
sage is lived out in faithful service. And so, in the 
deep hush that fell upon us, we listened to the read- 
ing of the great prayer of Jesus for His disciples, 
and to the words that followed it. “We have learned 
here to know the hope that comes from a united 
purpose. We have seen something of the failure of 
our past thought and endeavors, and have realized 
afresh what fellowship in Christ may mean. 

Our little faint lights have burned up and fused 
into one great light. We have seen the Christ in 
each other and have known something of what is 
meant by the corporate body of Christ. We stand 


for no iron doctrine, and yet there has been one 
among us here with whom we would pass our lives. 
It we think of keeping this great thing to ourselves 
it will atrophy and decay, and we shall lose what we 
have found. This is given us as a sacred trust, and 
we must go to China or to New York and live this 
fellowship with men till they have found God as we 
have found Him. The great outcome of this time 
must be the bending of our individual lives to this 
purpose. 

We have had a vision of God and of the hungry 
world, and we stand as it were between. He can 
only work through human tools like ourselves. Give 
Him the tools and He will work beyond what we 
can dream of. The old Friends were changed men 
before they could change others. We must learn to 
discipline our lives, and we cannot afford to neglect 
the regular practice of giving time to the realization 
of the presence of God. These times often seem 
barren, but the effort is not in vain. If His presence 
is only felt once a week or once a month, it is worth 
while. We must give more time and thought to the 
study of that Personality in whom the ideal was 
attained. It is only as we become like Him that we 
are going to conquer. Is not our purpose a magnifi- 
cent one? Here is our society, in spite of all its 
failures, the heir of ten generations of clean living, 
pure thinking, honest striving after God. Forty 
years on we may look back to this time and know that 
God gave an impulse which transformed our Society 
and carried His Kingdom far and wide.” 

So on this note of hope and.of purpose, the con- 
ference closed, and yet after all it was less an end 
than a beginning. Whether in England or America, 
whether in the East or in the West, it is ours to put 
into action what we have learned during this week 
of closer fellowship and of clearer vision. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting 


Baltimore is fortunate in the time of holding its 
vearly meeting at lea&t once every five years, because 
it has the double advantage of hearing the reports 
from the Five-Years Meeting within a month after 
its close, and also the presence of at least part of the 
English and Irish delegation. This year Dr. Henry 

Hodgkin, of the London delegation, and Edwin 
Squire, Anna Hoge and Edith Webb, fraternal dele- 
gates from Dublin Yearly Meeting, were in Balti- 
more. They were all helpful, the greatest contribu- 
tion of public service coming from Dr. Hodgkin, 
who addressed a public missionary meeting on Sey- 
enth-day evening and repeated the address given at 
Indianapolis, The Contribution of Friends to the 
Life and Work of the Church, on Second-day even- 
ing. These were exceedingly helpful addresses, the 
first on Our Duty to the Awakening East, giving a 
very clear idea of the important bearing on the duty 
afi opportunity of the church of the extraordinary 
changes which are taking place in the East. Many 
Friends felt that the paper of Second-day evening 
was the most impressive setting forth of our funda- 
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mental principles that they had ever heard, and quite 
understood why the Five-Years Meeting desired its 


publication. 


Another visiting minister who contributed to the 
impression which the yearly meeting made upon 
some not members was Prof. Elbert Russell, of Earl- 
ham College, who spoke on Social Service on Third- 
day evening. As was fitting in the Society of 
Friends, the bulk of whose members live outside 
large cities, he spoke especially of the rural prob- 
lems, pointing out that at least some of the grounds 
for leaving the country for the city life were such 
as the church could affect. Other visitors who con- 
tributed what the Lord gave them for the church 
were Delphina W. Jenkins, of Kansas; Mary Pum- 
phrey, of England; Elizabeth White and John A. 
White, of North Carolina; the latter having a desire 
to rebuild a ‘‘waste place’ where Friends were strong 
before the war, at Simons Creek, North Carolina. 

The work of the yearly meeting proper was done 
in a very business-like manner, and some important 
steps were taken. The general impression was that 
there had been a great gain in efficiency in recent 
years without any sacrifice of spiritual power. In 
fact, several who are in a position to be able to judge 
correctly said that more than usual spiritual progress 
had been made. By direction of the yearly meeting 
the reports of the standing committees were printed 
in advance, being set up just as they would be for 
the minutes. This involves slight additional ex- 
pense, but by distributing them before the session, 
the time which would have been occupied in reading 
them was saved, and the chairman spoke in intro- 
duction, calling attention to the salient points, as 
was done at the Five-Years Meeting. Next year it 
is proposed to have all the reports wire-stitched to- 
gether and ready at the opening of yearly meeting, 
following the London custom. It was felt that this 
plan of presenting the reports had some bearing on 
what was a striking fact, that there was great free- 
dom from repetition in the discussions. 

One or two long epistles brought up the question 
of reading them in full, a practice abandoned by 
nearly all other yearly meetings already, and it was 
decided to have an abstract prepared next year by 
topics and to print the epistles in full, bind them in 
with the reports of standing committees and with 
the minutes. 

The plan of having a field secretary for the evangel- 
istic and church extension committee was felt 
to be a success, and is continued. LL. Oscar Moon 
has been very helpful in the local meetings, and in 
some of them quite hopeful movements mark a new 
life and interest. 

An interesting feature of the report of the com- 
mittee on education was a proposition to build a new 
school-house at Corinth, Va., that the old one might 
be used for manual training purposes. The new 
principal, C. Emmett Trueblood, formerly of West- 
town Boarding School, has plans for introducing 
domestic science, manual training and agricultural 
instruction, with an opportunity for the scholars to 


earn their tuition, and the community gives evidenee 
of readiness to “back him up.” 

The reports of the Five-Years Meeting, given by 
the six delegates, supplemented by the written report, 
gave an excellent idea of that important occasion. 
Emphasis was laid upon the increasing sense of unity 
in the chureh and-evidently Baltimore stands ready 
to add her strength, whatever it may be, to the “pull 
all together.” 

What may turn out to be one of the most important 
steps taken was the appointment of a committee of 
six by the yearly meeting on ministry and oversight, 
to give careful consideration to the local meetings 
and take steps to develop their life and power, giving 
especial attention to the ministry. It is believed 
that there are some persons who can contribute much 
to the church who need to be brought forward, and 
this committee plans to find them. On the whole 
the tone of the yearly meeting was hopeful and 
ageressive. ease OF 


How Jack Signed the Ship’s Articles 
The Story of a “Twice Born’ Man. 
BY PARSON GEORGE. 

A few years ago I was spending my vacation in 
San Francisco. We who live in the mountains like 
to go to the city for our vacations, even as those who 
live in the cities go to the mountains for theirs. 
Nearly every afternoon I would go down to the water 
front and wander in and out among the shipping 
that lined the beautiful San Francisco harbor. As 
an old sailor and lover of sea and sea life, this was 
as fascinating for me as a deer hunt or a steep moun- 
tain climb would be for others. Here one sees ships 
and sailors of every description, from the quaint 
Italian fishing smack with its lugger ‘wing and 
wing” sail, to the stately four-masters with their intri- 
cate mass of yards and cordage. Here were rough, 
weather-beaten old tars, their faces tanned by tropical 
sun and seamed by biting storm; there a group of 
jolly youngsters off on their first cruise. 

I always received a warm welcome from these 
brave sailor lads, be they plain *fore-the-mast men 
or officers on the after deck. One day on an Italian 
ship the mate took me into the cabin and had the 
steward set out a dainty luncheon. When he offered 
me wine I smilingly thanked him for his courtesy, 
and said, “I am sure you will understand me, but 
I once promised my mother I never would drink it, 
so you will pardon me, will you not?’ Impulsively 
he sprang to his feet, and with tears in his eye said: 
“T also promised my mother. My brother, you and 
I belong to the same ship.” 

This particular afternoon I had boarded a fine, 
large four-masted bark, just in from Australia. A 
pleasant-faced, weather-beaten old tar, seeing me 
eruising around alone, kindly offered to be my guide. 
We were soon the best of friends. I spent the after- 
noon with him and many an interesting yarn he spun 
for me. Finally we sat down near the “fo’e’s’le,” 
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-he mending the main tops’l, I seated on a near-by 


coil of rope, watching and asking questions. He was 
but a rough old fellow, his life, as his face, seamed 
by the storms of life, but it was a rare privilege to 
get a little glimpse of his inner life. Something 1 
had said made him think I was a minister. He 
looked up and said, ‘‘Matie, be you a sky-pilot?’ I 
said I was. The old man pulled his foretop, and as 
we again shook hands, he said, ‘Pilot, I signed the 
Ship’s articles some years ago.” 1 knew what he 
meant, for I understood their terms and could speak 
their language. ‘Thank God for it, Jack, and you’ve 
never been sorry yet, have you?” 

“Sorry! Why, Pilot, it’s the best cruise I ever 
shipped for.” 

I persuaded him to tell me when and where he had 
“sioned.” I wish I could tell you the story as he 
told it to me. The breeze was making music in the 
rigging and playing with the old man’s gray locks; 
the water gently lapping the sides of the “vessel ; the 
old man’s pipe lay on the deck unnoticed while he 
himself was so interested in the story that his waving 
needle was strangely eloquent and his rough, scarred 
face beamed with great joy. 

“Well, Pilot, Vll tell you. About ten year ago I 
wuz about the roughest old craft as ever you see. 
Ol Captain Fish can tell you the same. One night 
I got a big cargo 0’ red-eye aboard. I eouldn’t trim 
my sails aright. Finally I capsized as I wuz tryin’ 
to make port. When I woke up I found I had been 
shanghied fer my board bill and advance pay. So 
there I wuz aboard the old Orlista and bound ter 
Australie, Fer several weeks we had fine weather, 
but some days after we rounded the Horn we run 
into an awful storm. We wuz driven outen our 
course and sprung a leak. One night we hit an 
uncharted reef, and in the morning I found I wuz 
the only livin’ man on the island. All my mates 
had gone on their last cruise. 


“I buried the bodies, such as the tide brought 
ashore. And there I wuz, alone on that island. I 
had aplenty to eat, as it was a tropical reef with 
lots of bread-fruit trees an’ all that. I got ter thinkin’ 
one day why I wuz saved while all my mates wuz 
drowned. I didn’t believe in no God at first, but I 
soon thought that if there wuz a God he must a’ had 
a hand in asavin’ of me, Then I tried ter think o’ 
them verses my old mother used ter learn me when 
IT wuz a kid, an’ all I could do was, ‘Fer God so 
loved.’ I tuck a stick and writ them words in the 
sand above high tide, so’s I wouldn’t fergit ’em. T 
uster study "em over every day an’ after a while 
some a’ the fog and clouds cleared out a’ my head, 
an’ I thought a’ some more. ‘Fer God so loved the 
world.’ Pilot, honest, I just fairly jumped! There 
wuz a God, an’ he loved this old world! do you see 
that tuck me in, an’ I wuz one o’ his crew! 


“T eouldn’t do a thing all that day. An’ ter think 


I’d a-mutinied so long. Sure the Great Captain had 
ter put ne in irons sometimes, an’ I’d most lost my 


chart, an’ had been wrecked fore I hit the reef. 


But, sir, he loved me an’ he’d heaved me a lifebuoy. 
I jest kep’ a-thinkin’ a’ them words, an’ after a 
while the rest on ’*em came ter me. You've seen a 
streak o’ light come in a heavy squall at sea, ain’t 
ye? Well, it wuz jest that way. I had it all now. 
‘Fer God loved the world that he gave his son ter 
save it.” An’ ter think, Pilot, that the Cap’n loved 
this here old worl’ so, cast on beam ends as she wuz, 
most a’ her masts gone: by the board, an’ some a’ ee 
boats smashed, that he sent out his son as Chief Mate 
ter bring her inter port! Hang me if I didn’t tell 
him right there that I’d sign under him fer the whole 
eruise with him an’ his mate. An’ I want ter tell 
you, Pilot, they’s the best officers I ever shipped 
under. Aw in a storm, when I hear my old sails 
a- flappin’ an’ the masts a’ cr eakin’ an’ my old timbers 
a-groanin’, I jest think o’ the Great Cap’ n. an’ his 
mate up there a-holdin’ o’ the helm am’ a-guidin’ us 
inter port.” 

The old man’s face glowed with a deep inward 
peace and joy as he finished. He bared his head in 
the setting sun as he thought again of his Great 

“Cap’n’s” love. Tears were in my eyes as, after a 
word of prayer, I said good-bye. I have never seen 
him since. 

The old man’s language may have been ungram- 
matical at times, but through it all was the beautiful 
golden thread of his perfect trust and confidence in 
his “Cap’n an’ Mate.” And you heard the melody 
of the words learned in early childhood at his 
mother’s knee. Do you wonder that I returned to 
my work with a new inspiration, and that the verse, — 
John 3:16, has ever since had a tender and peculiar 
meaning ?—The Congregationalist. 


Missionary Brpariment 


Friends Africa Industrial Mission 
A Visit by EB. Marshall Scull, of Philadelphia. 


The following excellent description of the sur- 
roundings, difficulties and problems of our work in 
East Africa will be of great interest to the readers 
of Tue American Frienp. The visit was made 
just after the protracted period when our missjon 
force had been reduced by the enforced absence of 
three of the missionary families. They were obliged 
to come home on account of breakdown in health in 
that severe tropical climate. The force on the field 
has now been greatly strengthened by the addition 
of two other families, one of whom is a practical 
mechanic, and another a physician and. all around 
helper. A) practical farmer is to go out immediately 
to take charge of the agriculture. We hope soon to 
fully meet the criticisms which the government officers 
have naturally felt at the slow progress during the 
period of the weakened forces. If this article shall 
stir up Friends to more generous support of that 
work we shall be very thankful, 

Cuarurs E. Tresserts, Gen. Sec. 
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In this account of a visit to the Friends African 
Industrial Mission, at Kaimosi, British East Africa, 
my object is to state facts and circumstances as 
accurately as possible and avoid comment on de- 
tails which it was impossible to get acquainted with 
in such a very short time as that permitted me. For 
the intricacies of a problem like that before us here 
must be left to those in whose care they are placed 
while the general conditions may be discussed by 
every Friend whom they specially interest. 

I have interviewed not only our friends working 
here but also the government representative whose 
. power and opinion must be reckoned with, and other 
disinterested persons, in an effort to obtain pertinent 
information on the subject. These notes, therefore, 
may be taken as impartial observations, not straining 
after hopefulness on one hand nor lapsing into dis- 
couragement on the other. For even among the inert 
and miserable black millions of Africa energy and 
the Christian spirit can win as surely as against the 
forces of nature in other lands. 

Christmas day on the shore of Lake Victoria Ny- 
anza was much like any other of the year. We had, 
however, plum pudding for dinner in the Dak Bunga- 
low adjoining the terminus at Kisumu of the Uganda 
Railway up from Mombasa, on the East Coast of 
Africa. 

About sixty white persons, mostly of government 
officials’ families inhabit neat stone bungalows on 
the hill overlooking Kavirondo Bay. One, John 
Ainsworth, Provincial Commissioner, of whom more 
later. Eastward and below the gentle hill, Indian 
stores of corrugated iron have camped between the 
white section and the hundreds of round rush huts 
with conical thatched roofs where live the several 
thousand natives of Kisumu’s population. While 
this town is not a health resort the terrors of sleeping 
sickness, bubonic plague and malarial fever, which 
formerly were prevalent, have withdrawn to a respect- 
ful distance before the sanitary activity of the Eng- 
lish, as have the fatal crocodiles in the waters of 
the lake. 

Standing on the hills, at the west edge of the town 
the mountain-closed waters of Kavirondo Bay stretch 
forty miles to its outlet in Lake Victoria, perhaps 
one of the three steamers to Uganda may be seen. 
These, a launch and a half dozen sail boats, are the 
fleet using Kisumu harbor. Eastward the plain 
tapers into a rift in the mountains through which 
the railway climbs up from the coast. It is fertile 
for rubber and other tropical plants. South stretches 
the Kavirondo country. North also the Kavirondo 
climb the rocks of the mountains which hem in the 
valley in a line east and west, and pass in constant 
streams between the port and the densely populated 
territory lying on the plateau north of Kisumu and 
east of the Lake. 

Beyond this northern escarpment on the plateau, 
2,000 feet above the lake, are the three stations of the 
Friends African Industrial Mission. They are 
reached from Kisumu. Two days of search in Kis- 
umu brought forth a bicycle which, on the day after 


Christmas, carried me three miles to the foothills 
where the rocky path began its ascent. My tirst 
stage was the Marigoli Station, 12 miles from Kis- 
umu, where Emory J. Rees and his wife have charge 
of evangelistic work among the Bantu Kavirondo. 
Two hours brought me at noon to the home of a 
missionary working among the Nilotic Kavirondo, 
where a dozen cups of eold water sent me on again 
to climb the rest of the 2,000 feet to Marigoli. 

At a square brick house with red roof, I found the 
Reeses. They hospitably made some more lunch and 
showed me the house, which was built of bricks and 
lumber produced at Kaimosi. These friends have 
been absent in America for a year and a half and 
have but recently returned to the field. During 
their absence the station at Marigoli was not occu- 
pied by a white missionary, though native Christians 
kept on conducting the customary services. 


REES IN VIEW. 


REES HOUSE A’. M‘ARIGOLI, 


The school was just starting at this, hour and I 
had the pleasure of seeing it open with hymns in the 
native language. About 35 were present, mostly 
boys, with a few children and old women. Some 15 
boys seemed to take part in the service, a half dozen 
cleanly dressed being the leaders. These leaders 
teach the others reading and writing in their own 
language, which Emory ‘Rees has reduced to writing, 
and some figuring. 

Thence we set out on our bicycles over a good 
road for a short distance to cover the 14 miles from 
Marigoli to Kaimosi, where is the headquarters of 
the work. Emory Rees came along to within two 
miles of Kaimosi to show the way, which, from a 
road broad enough for wagons, had dwindled to a 
native footpath ten inches wide, overgrown at each 
side with grass and weeds. It wound around hill- 
sides studded with huge boulders through bushes and 
past thatched native huts where the laborious primi- 
tive cultivation of a little patch of ground barely 
supported its tillers. Many times we rang our bells 
to shift from the trail a few naked Kavirondo 
women and nearly naked men. At one point the 
natives had planted crops upon the path, thinking 
“the white man would not return,” as Rees put it. 
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Half way, however, we joined a new government 
road partly finished past Kaimosi to some new plan- 
tation in the north. Sunset rays then shone on my 
back as I crossed the dambreast a mile before reach- 
ing the mission, and some polite little boys took me 
to Dr. Blackburn’s house placed between the other 
two brick dwellings on the level hill top. 

Dr. Blackburn and his wife gave a kind and com- 
fortable weleome, although their house is not yet 
completed, and without my knowledge they may have 
much inconvenienced themselves to lodge me. A 
hundred yards away stands the two-story brick home 
of Arthur B. Chilson, and near, on the other side, 
Charles F. Spann’s partially finished residence. 
These are the only permanent houses on the place 
that I observed. It is the general practice for mis- 
sionaries and settlers in Africa to build at first tem- 
porary homes of thatched reeds until their work is 
so well forwarded that they find time and money 
to erect stone or brick buildings. Besides numerous 
native huts there is a combined workshop and store 
room, small granary and brickmaking shed. The 
saw mill also has a suitable covering. Among im- 
plements I noticed an iron-wheeled wagon and parts 
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for another, ploughs, harrow, log truck, and a wind- 
mill which has not yet been set up. Perhaps there 
were also other tools which escaped my eye. Brick 
making has been done by hand. . 

Next morning we walked to the top of a knoll 
rising back of the houses above the level of the flat 
hill which comprises most of the 1,000 acres of the 
estate. West, towards Marigoli, the ragged skyline 
of the mountain-tops, by which I had come the day 
before, limited the view to ten or 20 miles of steep 
hills and valleys. North, the broad crater of Mt. 
Elgon, 60 miles away, towered 14,200 feet above 
sea-level, or 9,000 feet above our lookout. Rarely 
rich lands have been opened for settlement from 
near this dead voleano to the east and southeast and 
the projected rairoad to top them may run between 
8 and 18 miles distant from Kaimosi. Backed by 
the distant Nandi mountains densely forested hills 
sereen the view east and south of the station, much 
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of the timber on our property and still more of it 
accessible to the sawmill by payment of a practicable 
royalty to the government. There is clear water in 
four springs flowing out of the large hill which 
forms the center of the station and a good river 
which has been dammed for power. The soil is 
notoriously fertile, with excellent brick clay and sand 
and trees as great as four feet in diameter of several 
valuable kinds. I have been assured by outsiders 
that this place is one of the most desirable in East 
Africa. And it is in the most thickly populated 
tract of the Protectorate, among natives who are said 
to be rather more susceptible of improvement than 
are most tribes of this black stagnant pool in human 
progress. For it is a horde of muscular men with 
the minds of crafty children. So far remote by 
thousands of years is our civilization from their 
ways of living that a common answer to attempts in 
showing raw savages how they might easily better 
their lot is, “Ah, that is the white man’s way; what 
have we to do with that?’ There are, of course, 
individuals who learn the advantage of reliably 
working for wages, such as the professional porters 
and other men employed by whites in traveling off 
from the railway. These fellows feel immensely 
superior to those who tend their goats, sheep or cattle, 
or grub their gardens aloof from constant intercourse 
with white men, but they have little or no real ad- 
vantage, for the crushing pressure of their natural 
environments can scarcely fail to break the sem- 
blance of enlightenment and reduce them to the old 
level. Eating, sleeping, superstition and sensuality 
are their chief concerns. Care to provide for the 
future is not an anxiety. If one can be persuaded 
to plant just a little more land than for his bare 
living, in order to buy himself cloth or articles he 
wants and needs, it is no small triumph. To induce 
a native to place a door in his hut has been regarded 
a cause of thanksgiving. When one chief finally 
built a hut in which he could stand upright, with a 
doorway which could be entered stooping instead of 
on hands and knees, they came for miles to see this 
astonishing departure from immemorial custom. 
One man who portioned his hut to separate his family 
from the sheep and goats had made an immense 
step upward. In all these cases the men were de- 
lighted with their changes from old custom. Their 
ambition was awakened. They had begun to desire 
to live better. After that there might be hope of still 
further improvements, spiritual and physical. 
(Concluded next week.) 


How did the Word glorify that garden when it 
had finished with “every tree that is pleasant to 
the sight and good for food,” and had spoken of the 
river that watered it, and the crowning wonder of 
God’s walking there was added! For what were 
paradise to the lonely child who knew its father out 
of reach? Let me not go, O Lord, to any place that 
makes pretense of happiness, until I am well assured 
that Thou walkest there to make thy children’s joy.— 
Hilton Jones. 
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Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


A. J. Elleman is the pastor at Greenstown, Ind., this year. 


The meeting is not large. 
* * X 


J. H. Ellis, though suffering much at times, enjoys preach- 
ing the Word at Phlox, Ind. His messages are helpful in 
strengthening the believers. The meeting is small, but keeps 
up the Fourth-day meeting at 1o A. M. Some young workers 


are developing. 
a eee 


Elijah Fellow, of Greentown, Ind., is ‘still unable to use 
his right side, owing to a paralytic stroke received four years 
ago. Although his body is daily growing weaker, he is full 
of Christian zeal and gives wise counsel to those who visit his 
bedside. His life is a real benediction in the neighborhood. 

Melissa S. Fellow, of Gate City, Okla., purchased the “Chil- 
dren’s Missionary Library” of ten volumes and has it in cir- 
culation in Indiana, where she is spending the winter. On 
returning to Oklahoma in the spring she expects to send it 
on its errand of usefulness to various neighbors there. 

* KX 


Friends of Stillwell Meeting, La Porte, Ind., held a tem- 
perance meeting the roth inst., conducted by their pastor, 
Edward E. Hartley and the Christian Endeavorers. Special 
music was furnished by the choir. A large crowd attended. 
On the same day, in the afternoon, three speakers from South 
Bend attended in the interest of the Layman’s Missionary 
Movement Convention, which was to be held in that city the 
21st-22d inst. 

a 

Fairfield Quarterly Meeting, held at Winthrop Center, Me., 
the 2d and 3d inst., was an occasion of spiritual refreshing 
under the ministry of Oscar G. Mostrom, North Middleboro, 
Mass., and Marcus Thomas, of Benton, Me. The veteran of 
ninety-two years, Charles M. Bailey, led a praise meeting with 
much of his old-time vigor. 

Hannah J. Bailey left her summer home at Winthrop Cen- 
ter Eleventh month 13th for a winter sojourn in Washington, 
i RE Of 

x x OX 

Henry C. Fellow, Superintendent of Education of Kansas 
Yearly Meeting for over twenty years, has been chosen again 
to that position. In the recent election in Beaver County, 
Okla., he was elected superintendent of schools. This is one 
of the best counties in the State, with over 11,000 school chil- 
dren, 165 school distriets and the most consolidated country 
high schools in the State. Prof. Fellow brought credit to the 
cause of education by leading the entire county ticket in the 
election and yet standing firm for the great principle of civic 
righteousness. 

* * x 

The following items are from Gate City, Okla.: 

The meeting at Lawrence Academy has no pastor. The 
members, with the aid of two elderly ministers, Chas. 
Pritchard and Isaac Green, carry on the work. 

[Mrs.] Chas. Mendenhall, daughter of Chas. Pritchard, has 
charge of the dormitory at Lawrence Academy. ‘The club 
boarding plan is successfully carried out at a minimum cost 
to the students and teachers. 

Jason Newby and Chas. V. Craft have purchased lJand in 
Texas near the gulf coast. The Craft family will go at once, 
and the Newby family in the spring. 

The W. C. T. U. of Gate ordered pins from Jerusalem, the 
pearl being taken from the Red Sea. They are beautiful. 


At the business session of Adrian Quarterly Meeting, held 
at Tecumseh, Mich., Eleventh month 2d, papers were signed 
whereby the cottage at Raisin Valley Seminary, with three 
acres of land, were deeded to Adrian Monthly Meeting for a 
manse and grounds. The farm and buildings were signed 
over by contract to Howard Moore, of Ypsilanti, who plans 
to establish a summer Bible school auxiliary to Cleveland 
Bible Training School. 

The meeting was solemnized under a sense of the loss of 
the efficient services of Clara E. Baker, the recording clerk, 
whose funeral occurred one week before. Her father, Jacob 
Baker, was granted a minute for service as way shall open, 
as he has a prospect of spending the winter in California. 

Edgar A. Wollam was much favored in his gospel message 
on First-day morning. G. H. Whitney, pastor of the M. E. 
Church, gave an able address on Temperance in the afternoon 
and Merrill Coffin preached in the evening. 


* *K * 


On account of the growth of the congregation and Bible 
school, Friends of Rockford, Ohio, were encouraged a short 
time since to consider the possibility of enlarging their meet- 
ing-house. A few months of earnest and pleasant effort en- 
abled the society, on the 3d inst., to dedicate the edifice. 
Morning services were opened by congregational singing, 
Scripture reading by Tennyson Lewis, of Van Wert, a soug 
by the choir, prayer by Pastor McClarey, of the M. E. Church 
of Rockford, Ohio, and a song by the Brotherhood of the 
Friends meeting. Then a powerful and effective sermon was 
preached by Thomas Brown, of Plainfield, Ind. 

The afternoon service was one of great blessing to all. I. C. 
Johnson, Yearly Meeting Superintendent, delivered a strong 
message and many expressed thanks to God. The evening 
services were opened by songs of praise by the entire congre- 
gation, Scripture reading and prayer by Robert Pelt. After 
songs by the choir and the Young Men’s Brotherhood and an 
appropriate sermon by Thomas Brown, the balance of the 
$4,800, which represented the entire cost of remodeling the 
building, was easily subscribed and the payment assured. 

* * * 


First-day, the roth inst., at the Friends meeting-house in 
Newberg, Ore., the twenty-fifth anniversary of the date of 
the organization and establishment of Newberg Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends was celebrated with appropriate exercises. 

A picnic dinner was served in the basement of the church 
building, following which those present who attended the 
opening exercises twenty-five years before, numbering about 
twenty-five persons, were photographed. At 2 o’clock the 
exercises opened with J. C. Hodson presiding. The following 
was the program: “Early History of Friends in Oregon and 
Establishment of Newberg Quarterly Meeting,’ John H. Rees; 
“Reminiscences. Friends Pioneer Work in Oregon,” Jesse 
Edwards; “Growth and Development of Friends Church in 
Oregon and the Pacific Northwest,” Evangeline Martin; 
“FRriends Educational Institutions in the Northwest,” Pres. 
Levi T. Pennington. Several others followed with five-minute 
talks, in which many incidents were recited that brought 
pleasant memories of the early settlement of Friends in that 
section. 

Due respect was paid to the life and services of William 
Hobson, the founder of the church at? Newberg. Two of his 
sons, Samuel and Jesse Hobson, and the daughter, Anna 
Blair, were present. 
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Friends interested in the Whittier Fellowship Guest House, 
at Hampton Falls, N. H., held a two-days’ meeting at Whit- 
tier House, Swarthmore, Penna., the oth and tIoth instant. 
The committee in charge of the Guest House held several ses- 
sions and organized for the coming year, while other Friends, 
numbering 200, attended a public meeting in the ,interest of 
their concern. Friends were present from New England and 
the middle Atlantic States. At least eight yearly meetings 
and four branches in those sections were represented. The 
conviction seemed dominant that the Guest House is inti- 
mately connected with the future usefulness of the Society of 
Friends. 

At the public meeting Hannah Clothier Hull presided, and 
short addresses were delivered by Carolena M. Wood, of Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y.; Hannah Cadbury Pyle, of West Grove, Pa.; 
George A. Walton, of George School, Pa., and George Hodg- 
kin, of England. The addresses summed up the history, pur- 
pose and spirit of the Whittier Guest House and included a 
description of the activity of the English Friends. After a 
brief discussion, the meeting settled into a period of worship, 
which impressed matty as an unusual manifestation of a sweet, 
vigorous life. The remark was passed that meetings of this 
size seldom reach the depth of devotion reached here. 

The committee in charge of the Guest House, in several 
sessions, decided to continue the experiment another season. 
The operation was not entirely successful from a financial 
point of view, although the deficit was not as large as ex- 
pected, but the committee felt that the need for genuine fel- 
lowship and understanding among Friends was so great that 
the experiment should be given another trial. The treasurer, 
Franklin A. Coles, 150 Nassau Street, New York, is endeay- 
oring to collect a guarantee fund for next season. 


College Park Association of Friends held their forty- 
seventh semi-annual meeting on Seventh-day, the 2d inst., at 


their meeting-house in College Park, San Jose, Cal. The 
morning session opened with a meeting for worship. After 


a pause of silence Dr. A. T. Murray knelt in prayer. “Be 
still and know that I am God” was the text for the sermon, 
a text which might seem suggested by the hush and stillness 
which had gathered over the meeting. Walter Vail spoke 
briefly following the sermon, and Dr. Edwin Sidney William 
offered prayer. The meeting for worship was followed by a 
brief business session. The minutes of last meeting were 
first read by Deborah H. Vail, the recording clerk. The ab- 
sence of Joel Bean, lying in a hospital in San Franciscg, fol- 
lowing a surgical operation upon his throat, was keenly felt, 
and his vacant chair turned their thoughts of all to San Fran- 
cisco with anxiety when a letter direct from the hospital by 
special post, reporting favorable conditions, was read, bring- 


ing great relief, and a prayer of thanksgiving was offered. A 


message to the meeting from Joel Bean, and a tribute to the 
memory of Prof. Fred. M. Smith, lately deceased, written by 
Joel Bean, was read by Walter Vail. Reports from Ramallah 
and Japanese Missions and the “Good Cheer Club” were made. 
For the Japanese Mission the usual appropriation was made 
from the treasury, and a committee appointed to receive vol- 
untary contributions for that and Ramallah. Twenty dollars 
was given the “Good Cheer Club” by a Friend. A committee 
was appointed to nominate officers for the ensuing year, and 
one to receive the names, if any, who desired to join the 
association. At noon the meeting adjourned for lunch and: a 
social hour. Sixty-five were reported at the lunch. 

In the afternoon the meeting opened by repeating in con- 
cert The Parable of the Good Samaritan, Luke 10: 25-37. The 
committee to nominate officers proposed Dr. A. T. Murray 
for presiding clerk; Deborah H. Vail, recording clerk; George 


N. Jones, corresponding secretary, and Paul D. Brun, treas- 
urer, all of whom were appointed to the several positions for 
the ensuing year. The five trustees and the Committee on 
Program were reappointed, and James Bean was appointed 
to represent the association in the Associated Charities. : 

The committee to receive applicants for membership re- 


‘ported EK. A. Wright, an English Friend, who was warmly: 


received as a member. 

The gift and offerings in the ministry of Elizabeth H. Shel- 
ley (daughter of Isaac Sharp) was unanimously acknowl- 
edged, and Elizabeth H. Shelley was recorded a minister of 
the Gospel in unity with the said association. Another Friend 
was also recorded. 

A message of love and sympathy of the meeting was d:- 
rected to be sent to Joel Bean; to Henrietta S. Chase, a mem- 
ber now at Akron, Ohio, in the loss of a son, and to Ellen R. 
Smith. 

A memoriai in memory of Anna Taber, prepared by her 
daughter, Cornelia Taber, and another by New York Friends 
were read by A. T. Murray. A recitation, selections from 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal,” was well given by Jennie Moore, 
a junior member. 

The last exercise on the program was “Individual Faithful- 
ness in Social Service,” presented by five young Friends— 
two graduates, one a teacher and four students, of Stanford 
University. This was well presented in written and orai 
addresses. It was further discussed by Chas. E. Cox, Walter 
Vail, Edwin Sidney Williams and others. 

With a pause of silence meeting ended, 

Later—Lily Cox, who has been with her father in San 
Francisco, reports Joel Bean rapidly improving. 


Born 
BowERMAN.—To Albert S$. and Lois H. Bowerman, of 
West Falmouth, Mass., Sixth month 24, 1912, a daughter, 
Priscilla Swift. 


Carter.—At Monrovia, Ind., Tenth month 26, 1912, Louisa 
Jane Carter, aged eighty-seven years. As long as her strength 
permitted she took an active part in church work. 

Forcer.—At Carthage, Ind., Seventh month 18, 1912, Lydia, 
wife of William Folger, aged sixty-three years. She joined 
Friends from convincement. 

Hirt.—At his home, near Carthage, Ind., Seventh 
26, 1912, Daniel Hill, aged seventy-four years. He 
birthright Friend. 


month 
was a 


Hity.—At her home in Carthage, Ind., Seventh month 8, 
1912, Mary Ann Hill, aged nearly seventy-five years. She was 
a life-long member of Friends. 


Hunt.—At her residence, Carthage, Ind., Fifth month 18, 


1912, Ann H. Hunt, aged nearly seventy-seven years. She 
was a birthright Friend. 


Huntr.—At Tacoma, Wash., Eleventh month 2, 1912, Albert 
Hunt, in his eighty-third year. For fifty years he lived near 
Bloomingdale, Ind., but moved to Tacoma, Wash., in Igot. 
He was a birthright Friend and an elder in Tacoma Monthly 
Meeting. 

Tuornton.—At Woonsocket, R. IL, Tenth month 29, 1912, 
Elisha Thornton, son of James S. and Laura (Aldrich) Read, 
in his forty-sixth year. He was a member of Smithfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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work and hides all that is unlovely and 
makes the whole world one beautifu 
vision. 

The world needs a great deal more 
than a mantle of charity, and the green 
and living verdure of spring and sum- 
mer is a far better and more enduring 
mantle than the snow. It come from 
within, too, and it is not laid on from 
without. And after a while the snow 
itself goes away and leaves the world 
for a time more unsightly and ruinous 
than it found it. Furthermore, the 
mantle, while it lasts, hides pitfalls and 
secrets which were better exposed and 
dealt with. The proposal to make the 
world what it ought to be by covering 
it up with a mantle of charity like a 
garment of snow is a very inadequate 
proposal.—Robert Speer in S. S. Times. 


‘Sd Netos in Brief 


About 1,000,000 women have the right 
of franchise in the United States. 
x * x 
William Vincent Astor, chief heir of 
Colonel John Jacob Astor, was 21 years 
old the 15th inst., at which time he for- 
mally came into possession of the vast 
fortune left him by his father, the value 
of which has been estimated at $100,000,- 
ooo. The estate paid $3,150,000 inheri- 
tance tax on a valuation of $67,000.000. 
* x* * 


The marriage of Baron Alphonse von 
Rothschild, son of Baron Albert von 
Rothschild, of Vienna, and Clarice Ade- 
laide Montefiore, daughter of Edmund 
Sebag Montefiore, of London, which 
took place last week marks the union 
_of the world’s two wealthiest Jewish 
families, the combined wealth of which 
has been estimated to be several times 
greater than the aggregate national debts 
of the United States and Canada. 

*K x x 


An American tradition, which has 
gained considerable credence says that 
“Mother Goose” was a Boston woman, 
but like many another tradition it will 
not bear the scrutiny of higher criticism. 
Boston is far too young to be coeval 
with the use of that title for children’s 
tales or with most of the tales them- 
selves. The Elizabeth Foster who mar- 
ried Isaac Goose, of Boston, no doubt 
told tales to her children, but the name 
of Mother Goose was familiar in France 
as a story teller to children more than 
a century earlier. 

Ok Ok 

The rapidity with which reforms move 
nowadays is evidenced by the filing of 
a plan for a new court house for chil- 
dren in New York City. The very idea 
of a juvenile court is extremely modern, 
and it is only within the present decade 
that cities have to any great extent es- 
tablished such institutions. The excep- 
tions are in Massachusetts, which led 
the way in 1808, and Chicago, which 
followed in the next year. Judge Lind- 
sey’s famous children’s tribunal in Den- 
ver did not come into formal existence 
until rgor. 

, * *k x 

The rest of the country is quarantined 
against New England Christmas trees. 
‘The idea is not to save the forests of 
New England, which are not at all 


threatened by the trade in trees, all of 
which are balsam firs and useless either 
for timber or paper-making, but to make 
sure that no eggs of the gypsy or brown- 
tail moths shall be carried on the boughs 
of the trees. The home market is not 
at all disturbed by this quarantine. 
Every New Englander who cares to do 
so may have a Christmas tree of New 
England’s growing at the ordinary mar- 
ket price. 
* * x ; 

The country will welcome all the im- 
migrants it can get like Sophia Woj- 
nowska and her 18-years-old daughter 
Marie, who landed the other day at 
Baltimore. Both are trained farmers, 
who took a special course in agriculture 
at Warsaw and graduated with honors, 
after which they conducted a _ farm. 
They speak five languages, English not 
as yet among them, but a sixth is soon 
added when five have been learned. 
hey are on their way to Jacksonville, 
Fla., where they have bought a farm 
and are to conduct some experiments 


that are likely to be interesting. 


The National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association held its 44th annual 
convention in Philadelphia this week. 
More than 3,000 out-of-town delegates 
and their friends were in attendance. 
There was general rejoicing over the 
recent victories in the middle west, but 
the future, not the past, was of para- 
mount interest. A slogan of advance 
was sounded by Anna H. Shaw, National 
president, in her opening address. “From 
now on,” she declared, “there will be a 
holy war among the thirteen original 
States of the Union as to which shall 
be the first to recognize the. right of 
woman,” 

x * x 


The federal Supreme Court has found 
the “Bath Tub Trust” guilty of violating 
the Sherman law. The point at issue 
was whether the national patent laws 
warranted the making of the license 
agreement under which the Trust was 
doing business. Apparently the decision 
affirms the contention that it is illegal 
for the manufacturer of a patented ar- 
ticle to fix a price at which the article 
must be sold at retail, thus compelling 
dealers to maintain the fixed price under 
penalty of having their purchasing or- 
ders rejected. 

The opinion may have a direct appli- 
cation also on the pending Federal prose- 
cution of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company in that it is the first opinion 
of the Supreme Court which holds a 
patent license agreement contrary to the 
provisions of the Sherman anti-trust 
law. 3 

x * x 


The pension act which became law 


last Fifth month, whereby every civil - 


war veteran over 62 years old, honor- 
ably discharged, receives an extra pay- 
ment from the government, was esti- 
mated to increase the pension expendi- 
ture for the first year by $35,000,000. 
Present indications at the federal pen- 
sion bureau are that the increase wiil 
be about $40,000,000, making next year’s 
appropriation bill carry approximately 
$190,000,000, by far the largest pension 
appropriation in the government’s his- 
tory. It was calculated, however, that 
during the first three years the increased 


payments would average $22,000,000, on 
account of the increasing death rate 
among the aging pensioners of the civil 
war. The abolishment of pensiom agen- 
cies, on First month 31, 1913, is expected 
to result in a more economical and effi- 
cient administration. There are now 
538,000 soldiers and sailors of all wars 
on the pension roll and 321,932 depend- 
ents and widows. The roll of soldiers 
and sailors includes 497,263 survivors of 
the civil war. 
* *x* * 


Russell Sage’s widow has added an- 
other item to the list of her public-spir- 
ited benefactions. Her latest good deed 
is the purchase of Marsh Island, in the 
Gulf of Mexico, on the Louisiana coast, 
as a bird haven. This island, it is as- 
serted, is one of the best which could 
be chosen for refuge purposes. In their 
spring and autumn migrations it is the 
stopping-place for many varieties of 
birds, and in the winter it is frequented 
by. great numbers of wild fowl. It is a 
natural refuge and building-place, es- 
pecially for egrets (which have been al- 
most exterminated, owing to the de- 
mand for their snowy plumes), and also 
for herons, bittern, and loons, while in 
the winter there are many species of 
shore birds. Of course, the island has 
attracted the pot-hunter and has_fur- 
nished its quota to the four million 
game birds killed in a single season in 
Louisiana alone. The birds will now be 
protected. And not only will they be 
able to feed and nest, no longer molested 
by. poachers and plume-gatherers; their 
sanctuary will be a reminder to certain 
Southern States that they have not, as 
yet, afforded the most elementary pro- 
tection to the migrating birds. 


A FRIEND’S ADVICE. 
SOMETHING WORTH LISTENING TO. 


A young Nebraska man_was advised 
by a friend to eat Grape-Nuts because 
he was all run down from a spell of 
fever. He tells the story: 

“Last spring I had am attack of fever 
that left me in a very weak condition. I 
had to quit work; had no appetite, was 
nervous and discouraged. 

“A friend advised me to eat Grape- 
Nuts, but I paid no attention to him and 
kept getting worse as time went by. 

“T took many kinds of medicine but 
none of them seemed to help me. My 
system was completely run down, my 
blood got out of order from want of 
proper food, and several very large boils 
broke out on my neck. I was so weak I 
could hardly walk. 

“One day mother orderéd some Grape- 
Nuts and induced me to eat some. I felt 
better and that night rested fine. As I 
continued to use the food every day, 
grew stronger steadily and now have re- 
gained my former good health. I would 
not be without Grape-Nuts as I believe 
it is the most health-giving food in the 
world.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s.a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest—[Adv.] 
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COMMERCIAL 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting investors 5 per cent, to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without charge for our services to investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


FARM MORTGAGES 


ON (OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE Gaines; 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers far I 

forty years. We collect and remit interest wherever 9 
finvestors desire. Write for booklet and list. q 


ELLSWORTH AnD JONES.| 
__ 1OWA ‘FALLS, IOWA. 


Philadelphia. 
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(LONDON, ENGLAND) 
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“HAT WORSHIP.” 


Much of interest may be found in 
“Notes and Queries” in The Journal of 
the Friends Historical Society (Lon- 
don). Among other things in this de- 
partment for the current issue is a short 
paragraph on “Hat Worship” as follows: 
That the dislike to “hat worship” was 
not confined to Friends may be gathered 
from a Welsh ballad which has been 
printed in the “Journal of the Welsh 
Folk-Music Society.” 


The English version runs thus: 
One day a learned bishop, 
In measured voice and deep, 
Pronounced the benediction 
Above his gathered sheep; 
And listening with attention 
To what his Lordship said, 
He noticed there a peasant, 
His hat upon his head. 


The bishop when he saw him, 
In anger did call out, 

“Now there, while I am speaking, 
Take off thy hat, thou lout.” 

“T won't,” the peasant answered, 
“The merit must be small 

Of words that will not enter 
The brain through hat and: all.’ 


The Welsh text will be found in the | 
publication, already named, of the Welsh | 
Folk-Music Society, which is doing so | 


much good work in the gathering and 


recording of the fast-fading melodies ot | 


the people. 
Wirziam FE. A. Axon, 
Manchester. 
The Journal is a, quarterly magazine, 
sent free to the members of “The Friends 


Historical Society,’ and is well worth | 


the small membership fee of $1.25. 


Those desiring to enroll for next year 


should correspond with Herman New- 
man, ro10 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Tf Tennyson had lived in my suburb,” 
said paterfamilias the other night, as he 
sat with his check-book before him, rue- 
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fully contemplating his gas bill, “he 
would never have written ‘Honor the 
Light Brigade! honor the charge they 
made!’ but perhaps gas companies had 
consciences in his day.” 
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Che Call 


Help lighten the load! 

Humanity stumbles ahead on its road, 

Urged on o’er the deserts, beset by the goad; 

Men bend under burdens of hunger and care 

And women must suffer and toil and despair; 

Yea, even the children, astray in the strife, 

Are bowed by the weight till they weary of life. 

Hark! unto each soul that is hero, not slave, 

How clear sounds the call to arise and be brave, 
Help lighten the load! : 
Help lighten the load! 

With all of the strength that the heart can command, 

With all of the power of brain and of hand, 

With wills set to sacrifice, struggle, and dare, 

With love that seeks ever each burden to share, 

With unflagging endeavor that stops not to ask 

The length of the journey, the cost of the task, 

Come, sons of the kingdom! Come, children of God! 

And along the dark path by the world’s anguish trod 


Help lighten the load! 
—Priscilla Leonard in “The Outlook.” 
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The International Bible School Deeson 


Nc 


FOURTH QUARTER. LESSON XI. 


TWELFTH MONTH I5, IQI2. 


FORGIVENESS. 


Matruew 18: 


15-35. 


For special study verses 21-35. 


GotpeN TExt.—Be ye kind to one another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving each other, even as God also in Christ forgave you. 


Eph. 4:32. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Twelfth month oth. Forgiveness. Matt. 18: 
21-35. 

Third-day. Duty toward offenders. Matt. 18: 15-20. 

Fourth-day. A forgiving brother. Gen. 45: 1-15. 

Fifth-day. Gratitude for forgiveness. Psa. 103: 8-18. 

Sixth-day. Peace of forgiveness. Psa. 32 

Seventh-day. Right social relations. E’ph. 4: 25-32. 

First-day. Prayer for forgiveness. Psalm 51. 


Time—Autumn of A. D. 209, 
Place.—Capernaum. 


Parallel Passages.—Luke 17: 3, 4, for 
Matt. 18: 21, 22. There is no parallel 
for the parable. 


The present lesson is closely connected 
with the last. “The way in which God 
deals with His erring sheep leads on 
to the way in which a man should deal 
with his erring brother.” The important 
thing is to seek and recover the one who 
has gone astray. All lost sheep are not 
brought back—there is the, “If so be he 
find it,’—so a man may fail in the effort 
to bring back his brother. We are told 
of various steps to be taken in the 
effort. (1) Private remonstrance; (2) 
remonstrance in the presence of wit- 
nesses of the effort at reconciliation; 
(3) if these fail, the wronged one is to 
tell it to the congregation. As there was 
no Christian church at the time, Jesus 
doubtless referred to the local assembly. 
The spirit of these injunctions will ap- 
ply to all conditions. Note that nothing 
is said about punishment, except that 
the injurer is no longer to be regarded 
as a true member of the assembly. 


18. Whatever binding and loosing 
may mean as to Peter in Matt. 16: 109, 
here the same power is given to all the 
disciples. 


19. This does not mean that anything 
any two of Christ’s disciples may agree 
to petition for will be granted them. 
This verse should never be separated 
from verse 20, which explains the whole 
passage. The petition must come from 
those who are gathered together in 
Christ’s “name”; that is in fellowship 
and communion of spirit with Him. 
When such is the case, the petition will 
be in accordance with His will or in 
submission to it. 


21. The rule of the rabbis was that 
after three offences the duty of for- 
giveness ceased; so Peter thought he 
was stating the case strongly. 


22. The answer of Jesus must have 
surprised Peter, for Jesus practically 
says, that there should be no end _ to 
forgiveness. Peter really did not know 
what true forgiveness means. When a 
man is truly forgiven his offence is 
wiped out and should not. be reckoned 
against him. There should be no count- 
ing it at all. This kind of forgiveness is 
exceedingly difficult. Men say, “I can 
forgive, but I cannot forget,” and act in 
this way. 


23. “Would make a reckoning.” R.V. 
Such a reckoning as a king would make 
with the governor of a province. 

24. “Ten thousand talents.” Probably 
the sum is mentioned to.show the great- 
ness of his debt. At present reckoning 
this would be perhaps $10,000,000, 


25. Selling for debt was common, and 


was allowed under the Mosaic Law. 
FExotks'22°%) 3: 
26. “An impossible promise wrung 


out of his anguish,” 

27. While the servant was making 
his passionate appeal the compassion of 
his king was moved, and he forgave the 
debt. “Released him.”- R. V. 

28. “An hundred pence.” About $20; 
an insignificant sum compared with his 
own debt. The difference in treatment 
is graphically pointed out. The king 
would seem to have simply followed 
the usual methods in arresting his debt- 
or. The servant treats his fellow ser- 
vant with violence and indignity. 

29, 30. The debtor uses the same plea 
that his tormentor had used, but the 
servant had no compassion, and would 
have kept the debtor in prison until the 
debt was paid. 

31. The witnesses of this injustice 
were very sorry, and told the king what 
had been done. The moral sense of men 
often comes to the rescue. 

32. “Besoughtest.” R. V. A strong 
word. 

33. “Shouldest not thou also have 
had mercy on thy fellow servant, even 
as I had mercy in thee?” R. V. “The 
sin with which he (the servant) is 
charged is, not that needing mercy he 
refused to show it, but that having re- 
ceived mercy he remains unmerciful.” 

34. “Delivered him to the tormen- 
tors.” He was not only imprisoned but 
tortured. This was a practice followed 
in ancient times, and until recently in 
the East. Torture was used not only 
for punishment but also to find out 
whether the man had hidden treasures. 
“Pay all.” This would mean perpetual 
imprisonment if the man had no hidden 
stores. 

Big LOO shall also. my Heavenly 
Father do unto you,” etc. R. V. That is, 
the merciless shall receive no mercy. If 
men do not forgive, they cannot expect 
forgiveness themselves. “If ye forgive 
not every one his brother from your 
hearts.” R.V. “Trespasses” is omitted 
in the best manuscripts. This forgive- 
ness must not be the result of outward 
compulsion, but of inward feeling, 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH I5, IQI2. 


TEACHINGS OF THIS -YEAR’s 
BIBLE SCHOOL LESSONS THAT 
HAVE IMPRESSED THEM- 
SELVES UPON ME. 


Ps, 119: 9-16. 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Il. Right training. Luke 2: 40-52. 


III. Tempted, but triumphant. Matt. 
IV. ae fot a happy life. Matt 5: 

V. My" teed of the Spirit. Acts I9: 
WT? the MaticeGhievil. Mareaeroae 
VII. Peace for troubled souls. Mark 


4: 35-41; 5: 1-20. 
What benefit have you received from 
any one lesson? 
What is for you the greatest warning 
in the lessons? 
What lesson has been proved true in 
your experience? 
POINTERS. 


There is always new meaning in the 


gospels—their lessons are never ex- 
hausted. 

se ah leuk 
The lesson which appeals to the 


imagination does not always reach the 
heart—nevertheless interest is a fore- 
runner of action. 

xk Ok Ox 


If, in the study of the career of Jesus, 
we have caught His spirit, that in itself 
is the supreme lesson, the incidents of 
His life are subordinate to this great 
end. 


QUOTATIONS. 


I cannot read the story, I cannot know 
the Person of the Divine Christ with- 
out becoming aware of two _ things. 
There’is a Life behind Him, and a Life 
before Him,—a Life on which He rests, 
and a Life in which He issues. It is no 
lonely existence which suggests itself as 
He walks among men. At any moment 
He turns aside upon a mountain top and 
communes with a Being which is like 
Himself. As He draws near the end of 
His peculiar work, and looks forth into 
the years which are to come, He sees 
a Divine life, like His life, going on, 
finishing His work. He feels the Father 
from whom He came, the Spirit who is 
to come when He is gone—Phillips 
Brooks. 


And oh! if in these lonely and perilous 
scenes of your voyage you were leit 
without a landmark or a beacon, how 
sad and fearful were your lot! But, 
blessed be God! you are not. Far up 
on the Rock of Ages there streams a 
light from the eternal Word—the light 
that David saw and rejoiced; the light 
that Paul saw and took courage; the 
light that has guided the ten thousand 
times ten thousand that have already 
reached the happy isles of the blest. 
There it stands, the pharos of this dark 
and stormy scene, with a flame that 
was kindled in heaven and that comes 
down to us reflected from many a glori- 
ous image of prophet, apostle and 
martyr.—T,; V, Moore. 
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The Young People’s Movement 


J am writing this article not because I am young— 
by the actual tally of years I suppose that I no longer 
have a valid claim to that distinction—nor am I 
writing because I myself am a part of the Young 
People’s Movement, but because I consider it the 
most encouraging streak of sunrise in our Quaker 
the most promising sign of better things that 


sky 
has appeared in my. time. 

Some of us have been telling for a long time of 
that extraordinary uprising of young men and 
women in the seventeenth century who carried the 
“seed” of Quakerism broadcast over the English 
counties and out across the seas to a new world, 
where in their enthusiastic vision they saw “that the 
seed in America should be as the sand of the sea.” 
This early movement was in a very real sense a young 
people’s movement and it had the marching power 
of youth in it. Fox was its leader at twenty-five and 
many of his best helpers were even younger. Almost 
all the “Woodhouse voyagers’” who brought the 
movement -to this land were under thirty, and one 
of the group of heroes who went up to Boston “to 
look the bloody laws in the face,” was a girl of eleven, 
who believed that she “had a moving of the Lord to 
bear her testimony against the persecuting spirit.” 

Between that early creative time and the present 
there has been no general widespread young people’s 
movement among Friends. There have been instances 
of very impressive ministry from young Friends 
at different periods, and many of those who were 
at the front in the revival movement of the sixties 
and seventies were young.’ But until now there has 
‘been no rising tide of inspiration touching all our 
young people and fusing them into a creative and 
constructive force. It is, no doubt, too much to say 
that stich an inspiration has, touched and fused all 
our young people at the present time. But a very 
impressive start in that direction has certainly been 
made. It has made far greater progress in England 
than it has in America, but in both countries there 
are unmistakable evidences of a fresh vision, a new 
faith, a rising loyalty, an enlarging insight on the 


part of the young people, amounting to the coming 
into play of a new element and a fresh force. 

As always happens when the element of youth 
wakes up and finds itself and dedicates itself to some 
task, a new attitude of hope and courage has ap- 
peared. 


“When duty whispers lo, ‘thou must’; 
The youth replies ‘I can’.” 


It is what happens when the younger man, Joshua, 
comes to the leadership. His first comment is: you 
are marking time, you are going round and round the 
same old mountain. The time has come to go for- 
ward, to go up, and take the land we have been talk- 
ing about ever since I was born. Let us go forward, 
And they did. . Well, that new, 


forward-looking attitude has once again appeared 


we can take it! 


among us, that tip-toe faith which expects to conquer 
and to expand the heritage has come again and our 
young people, like the band that worked with Fox, 
see much land to be taken and they believe that the 
“seed” is once more to multiply. 

The first feeling in those of us who have been 
seeing this mighty thing grow and develop is a feel- 
ing of joy and thanksgiving. We have been ready 
to ery with Simeon, “‘Now let thy servant depart in 
’ or in the spirit of John, “I will gladly de- 
But. the 
next feeling is one of real concern as to whether the 


peace,’ 
a A ‘% 2. . 99 
erease if only this movement increases. 


Society will have wisdom and penetration enough to 
understand and encourage this significant movement. 
New movements always have new ideas behind them, 
new emotions, new purposes. The danger always is 
that those who have been “toiling at the rowing”— 
laboring hard and faithfully, but not making prog- 
ress—imay fail to recognize the divine aspect of the 
new power that suddenly appears among them. It 
is not always that the heart of the fathers turns to 
the children. Sometimes fathers fail to discover the 
value of the vision, the insight, the message, the 
leadership of the young. That failure to see is al- 
ways a tragedy, or, as Malachi says, that failure 
brings ‘fa curse upon the earth.” 

There are certain things which stand out clearly 


in this Young People’s Movement and which make 
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it more or less peculiar and unique, and they are 
things which we must learn to recognize. One of 
the great interests that mark the movement is an 
intense desire to understand and appreciate the mean- 
ing and spirit of early Quakerism. Its leaders do 
not expect to “return” to the Quakerism of the 
seventeenth century. That could not be done, even 
if anybody wanted to do it. What they want to do 
is to find the secret of primitive Quakerism, to dis- 
cover what constituted its power, to seize its message 
and become possessed once again with its spirit. 
Another one of its great interests is fellowship. 
Its ‘leaders have discovered that all living movements 
grow and expand through personal influence and by 
They think that the 
theological way of judging a person’s Christianity 


the formation of a group-spirit. 


proves very inadequate, and that the true way of 
knowing any one’s religion is to know his longings, 
his hungers, his ideals, his dominating passion. 
Those things, however, can be known only through 
fellowship, and the way to correct low ideals and 
false aims is to bring the person who has such aims 
and ideals into a group of persons who have true 
and noble ones. With this great interest in fellow- 
ship they naturally feel far less interest in theology 
and in formulations than many of their older Friends 
have felt. 
movement and who see the way of march have a 


Many of those who are influential in the 


thoroughly modern education, have learned to face 
the actual facts of the world and are accustomed to 
think in the terms and through the prevailing ideas 
of the present age. Intellectual freedom is very 
precious to them, and the Quakerism to which they 
are loyal and dedicated is a Quakerism like that of 
Fox, which stands for spiritual liberty and soul- 
freedom, without which no religious society is worthy 
of any great soul’s dedicated loyalty. 

Finally their faith centers in Jesus Christ, not 
in theories about Him. They are eager to know 
Him, to feel His power, to discover His will, to be 
invaded by His love, inspired by His presence, and 
penetrated by His Spirit. Their fellowship is first 
of all fellowship with Him and they would like to 
learn through this fellowship how to enter into the 
problems of humanity and how to spread the King- 
dom of God by the contagion of love and fellowship. 

If the movement grows as it should, and if the 
hearts of the fathers turn toward it and foster it, 
as they ought, we shall see dawn in the world a new 
era for our beloved Society. R. M. J. 


The Great Awakening 
Foreshadowings of revival among Friends had been 
apparent for some time, but the real genesis of the 
In the preceding year had 
The 
anxiety and distress turned men’s thoughts to relig- 


movement was in 1858. 
come one of the great periodic financial crises. 


ious things, and a noon hour prayer meeting was 
inaugurated in New York City by some business men. 
Here these men met for prayer and contemplation 
with especial reference to the perplexity and distress 
These 


men were not Friends, but in this group originated 


into which the community had been thrown. 


the great revival which rapidly spread all over the 
country and affected all denominations. 

Friends felt the impact of the movement at once. 
The Friends Review of Fifth month, 1858, referred 
to several communications received from concerned 
Friends and spoke editorially of the desire enter- 
tained by many “that our confessed weakness and 
deadness as a religious body might be removed, and 
that inquiry should be made whether there be not 
some means of diffusing true religious earnestness 
that are neglected among us.” 

In the West the revival early did a mighty work. 
During 1858 Friends came in touch with the revival 
in union meetings and in various informal, extra- 
disciplinary meetings. But traces of the movement 
are soon to be seen in official records. As early as 
1859 Ohio Yearly Meeting (progressive branch) 
felt the new spirit. An account says: “The solemnity 
of the meeting has seemed to increase from day to 
day, and there have been seasons when greater broken- 
ness and contrition of spirit were manifested than 
I remember ever to have witnessed before in so 
large an assembly.” The next year, 1860, Indiana’ 
Yearly Meeting came near having a regular Meth- 
odist revival on its hands during the annual session. 
The reporter to the Friends Review wrote: “Our 
yearly meeting this year has been unusually large, 
and it is the general opinion that we never before 
had such evidences of the presence of real, vital 
religion amongst us. It has been spoken of as a 
genuine revival.” In the concluding minute of the 
yearly meeting for that year there is a Friendly 
statement of the results of the revival spirit during 
the session: ‘‘We desire at the close to record the 
acknowledgment that the Lord has poured out a rich 
blessing upon us. Many of our younger friends have 
had their hearts awakened, and have entered into 
covenant with their God.” 
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Thus the revival spirit grew among Friends of 
Indiana and Ohio between 1858 and 1860. It should 
be noted that as yet there was no serious departure 
from Friends practices. A Friend who witnessed 
the movement at the time and became an ardent 
worker in it describes the beginnings as follows: 
“Without any visible agency, many individuals were 
awakened and converted. What were termed ‘social 
meetings,’ were frequently held in different neigh- 
borhoods. There was usually simply an announce- 
ment made of such a meeting, naming the place and 
time, without any pre-arranged program of service 
or an appointed leader. There was no singing, and 
the vocal services, consisting of prayers, usually not 
very many, and testimonies, were all entirely spon- 
taneous and yoluntary. I have seen on some of these 
occasions, the whole company melted to tears, when, 
even in the intervals of silence, the sobs of those who 
were under conviction could be heard.” 

In one place (Newberg, Ore.) a great revival was 
experienced and many added to the Society without 
the presence of any visiting minister and almost 
without the assistance of the one resident Friends 
minister, who was in feeble health. 

After manifesting itself in the informal social or 
reading meetings for some time, the revival spirit 
began to appear in the regular Friends meetings, as 
at Indiana Yearly Meeting in 1860. Then it was 
not long before regular protracted revival meetings 
were held in Friends meeting houses. One of the 
first was at Walnut Ridge Meeting, Indiana, in 1867, 
and the old American Friend of that year, after de- 
seribing the wonderful work done, adds that “‘the 
great work is going on also in Spiceland, Raysville, 
and other places.” 

By 1870 the revival method had been taken over 
and thoroughly incorporated into the policy of 
Friends in many places. By that time several yearly 
meetings had begun to hold “general meetings’ under 
the care of a yearly meeting committee. The first 
one was held at Chicago in 1867. In the beginning 
these meetings were held, largely to explain the prin- 
ciples and practices of Friends. But very soon they 
developed into regular revival meetings. Nor were 
they confined entirely to the west. The revival spirit 
was contagious. A general meeting was held in 1871 
near Rochester, N. Y., under the authority of New 
York Yearly Meeting. A local paper describes the 
meeting as one of the most wonderful revivals ever 
known in the vicinity. 

The general movement need not be followed fur- 
ther. It had progressed so far by 1881 that the 


“Committee on Ministry” for Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing could report the work for that year as follows: 
“Series of meetings have been held at more 
than 100 different places. More than 1,000 
special meetings have been held, resulting in the 
conversion of about 2,500 persons, beside the renewal 
of covenants by as many more; more than 700 have 
requested for membership among Friends. While 
some of these have not been fitted for membership, 
the accessions have been large and have resulted in 
the establishment of four new meetings, and in the 
increase and strengthening of many meetings which 
were weak and declining, The foregoing 
is in addition to the work done by the quarterly meet- 
ing committees, which, if fully reported in detail, 
would largely increase the figures.” 

These figures are truly remarkable when it is re- 
called that the revival method was unknown among 
Friends 24 years before. Such was the sweep of the 
new movement which began among Friends about 
1858 and was soon accepted in all of the “orthodox” 
yearly meetings, of the larger branch, except Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. R. W. K. 


Quiet Half Hours 


A Quiet Half Hour will be observed on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays and Wednesdays, at eleven 
o'clock. I expect to be present on Wednesdays. 
Each meeting will open with the Lord’s Prayer, 
which will be followed by a half hour of silence. 
The purpose is that each worshiper should listen 
to God, rather than speak to God, during this 
period. 

A revival of such meetings for “silent medi- 
tation in fellowship” is going on under the 
leadership of the Anglican Communion in differ- 
ent parts of the world, notably in New Zealand, 
Canada, London and in the north of England. 
In both of these latter instances, members of 
the Society of Friends are co-operating, as they 
are in the Cathedral meetings in Boston. The 
Rev. Cyril Hepher, Vicar of St. John’s Church, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, has been associated with 
such meetings both in the colonies and in his 
own parish, and is to speak of them in the 
Cathedral on Sunday, November 24th, at the 
eleven o’clock service. “One idea,” says Mr. 
Hepher, “is dominant in every mind: that of 
waiting upon God, waiting for the moving of 
the Spirit.” He thus describes his experience 
at the first of these meetings which he attended: 
“First there came very quietly the sense of a 
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a 


Presence. The work of prayer grew strangely 
easy. We were not resolutely fixing our thoughts 
upon a friend in a far country ;; we were listen- 
ing to One Who was there in the Church— 
E. 8. RB. 


speaking.” 


The above is “The Dean’s Message,” taken from 
a recent calendar of the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul (Episcopal), Tremont St. opposite Boston 
Common. It was sent-to us by a Friend who thus 
describes one of the ‘half hours” 

“The prayer at the opening is made by one of the 
ministers connected with the church who enters at 
the appointed hour, and kneeling, prays vocally and 
then takes his seat with the silent worshipers. At 
the end of the period he kneels again and repeats 
a benediction and passes out, as I did last Second- 
day to join again the throng upon the crowded street, 
feeling that I had listened to God and been made 
sensible of a Presence.” 

“Tt would observes 
“that a feature of Friends worship which is being 
discarded by them in many places is being taken up 
by one of the ritualistic denominations.” 

This is welcome news indeed, and we are encour- 
aged to believe that a like revival is taking place 
among Friends. The admonition of the recent com- 
mission on Worship and Pastoral Care, “That 
Friends maintain and cultivate the habit of silent 
? 4g. n> 


seem,” our correspondent, 


worship, and devotional periods of this kinc 
questionably in line with an advance movement not 
only among Friends but in other denominations as 
well. 


The Christian in Business* 
BY J. PASSMORE ELKINTON. 


First I want to narrate a few typical daily ex- 
periences: 

(a) Not long ago a certain clerk’s father lay 
dying after a prolonged illness. The clerk was cheer- 
fully allowed absence from work as much as was 
necessary. Real sympathy pervaded the office group 
of which he was one. 

(b) An employee was taken ill and lay on the 
operating table. The president of his company (no 
relation by blood whatever) stood by that table 
anxiously watching the strife between life and death. 
The bond of commercial association was made a 
bond of human brotherhood. 

(c) A salesman sat as one of many at a merry 
banquet. Jests and stories and toasts had gone the 
rounds when he was called to speak. In contrast 


*Read at the Pocono Lake Conference, Seventh month 


14, 1912. 


to the rough merriment preceding he offered a verse 
fitting ihe. thought ofa. traveling man, but empha- 
sizing the higher qualities of character, until all 
were affected. ; 

And so I might continue. Fortuhatelyes many of 
us are privileged to live and work near Christians. 
But the question which these illustrations are meant 
to arouse is: 

What ts the difference between business with Chris- 
tianity and business without Christianity ? 

I offer this distinction: . 

To the man of the world, the object of commercial 
effort is to gain power, or the money which will buy 
power. 

To the Christian, commerce or “business” is the 
opportunity to build character by means of daily 
life. 

It will be said that it is easy for us who live in 
comfort to disclaim sordid motives and to prate 
that we buy and sell for ideal purposes. And the 
accusation is fair. It is very easy for us to imagine 
ourselves better than we are. But Christianity is a 
matter of the motives of life. He who is a Christian 
must care first for the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness. In business, in the every commonest 
act of producing his daily bread, he must be really 
more interested in life than meat. The handling of 
dollars may be his right and constant occupation, 
but as long as he lays any claim to be a follower of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, his buying and his selling 
must be a means of ministering to life and not an 
end in itself. 

There are many such Christian business men. 
Before I left college I was repeatedly warned that 
the Golden Rule was not supposed to be workable in 
business. My friends, it is not so! My lines have 
fallen in pleasant places and I have not been long 
in the world. But I have yet to be told by a busi- 
ness man that Christianity impedes the' best progress 
of any worthy commercial project. 

There are un-Christian men in business, there are 
men who will steal and lie—a few of them—there 
are men whose vision has not yet been enlarged to 
see the social damage of their acts, but the men who 
are transacting the sound business of this country 
are men of good character. 


Commerce without Christianity is a strife for 
power. Commerce to the Christian is a means of 
producing the abounding life through daily tasks. 
To the Christian pase manager no act, no policy, 
is legitimate which does not enlarge the life of some 
individual or group of individuals. 

Some of the business men in this company will 
doubtless laugh at me when I say that I maintain 
that the only excuse for the existence of the corpora- 
tion in which I am interested should be that it may — 
make the production of silicate of soda more pro- 
ductive of life than any other group of men can 
make it. The true function of business is to give 
by exchange between parties that which is more 
valuable to each. 
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This brings me to the chief burden of my message 
to you this evening.’ Most of you are women and 
many of the rest of you are teachers and preachers. 
And why should I deliver to you a. message for 
business men ¢ 

Perhaps you do not realize that business men 
‘form their ideals out of business hours. 
of business today men are too busy performing to 


spend much time reflecting on the meaning of their 


performance. Your fathers and brothers and sons, 
and the men whom you teach and to whom you 
preach, get their ideals, get their hold on the prin- 
eiples by which they daily decide their. business 
policies, largely from you. 

I want you to go home from this conference asking 
yourselves and asking them, and asking votinselves 
and asking them every day, whether the possessions 
which you possess and the leisure which you enjoy 
are got by the sacrifice of some one else’s life. It 
need not be so. Work is a blessing. to men. Our 
lives grow and abound by labor; God has given us 
in this land ample wealth for! each to have that min- 
imum amount, the absence of which really prohibits 
the growth of the soul; a healthy commerce may be 
continued which really places life above power, and 
prefers the expansion of people’s personalities to 
buildings of brick and mortar. Go home and watch 
and examine and see to it that the business by which 
you live does, as it can, produce life and not destroy 
it. 


This generation is calling for men who will carry ° 


into the offices of our great cities and into the work 
shops of our factories the standards of that Great 
Life which was spent that others might have life 
and have it more abundantly. 

And some of your sons will have to go into polities. 
We no longer need knights of valor: to guard our 
honor and our homes, but we do need—and direfully 
need—statesmen to guide our understanding. The 


great problems of government which will face this 


nation in the next generation can be solved only by 
men whose eyes are cleared and whose hearts are 
grown large through the Life of the Nazarene. 


‘The Cost of Forgiveness 


Does it matter whether Christians believe am the 
Atonement ? 


Laymen generally detest theological books. But 
there is one theological book lately published that 
every layman in America ought to read. It won’t 
bore anybody. It doesn’t haggle over petrified 
theories, but grapples straight with a real question 
of life. 

It is such a thin little book, too; twenty minutes 
is enough for reading it—nothing about it of the 

“nonderous tome” sort. 

But none the less it’s a book with a big meaning. 
It will take more than twenty minutes afterwards 
to think about it. 

Its name is “The Cross: 


giving.” 


The Report of a Mis- 
The misgiving is not about the cross, but 


| 
| 


about modern neglect of the cross. Professor Johns- 
ton Ross is the author. 


v. 
" 


Theological specialists are always insisting that 
the ministers of the church must be “ ‘sound on the 


_ atonement,” but they have never succeeded in work- 
In the rush | 


ing up any particular worry on that point among 
the mass of chureh folks. 
The reason why they have not lies mostly in the 


sense they give in this connection to that adjective 


“sound.” They interpret it to demand that a 
minister shall accept some approved explanation of 
what Jesus did on the cross to enable the Father to 
forgive sins, 

But all these explanations—called “‘theories of the 
atonement’’—are long-drawn-out reasonings in philos- 
ophy which not one in a hundred of the plain people 
of the church is prepared to follow. They really can 
see no reason for bothering themselves with what 
they are not able to understand. 

The adjective ‘‘sound’”’ should instead be used 
theologically as it is used in ordinary speech—as 
when people speak of a sound mind and a sound 
body—really mean “healthy.” 

From this angle, to be “sound on the atonement?’ 
is to possess all the strength of spiritual life and all 
the intensity of religious devotion which flow from 
the great faith that Jesus Christ died on the cross 
of Calvary to save men from their sins. 

And this is the direction in which this little book 
turns the reader—toward the thought of this faith 
making for soul-health and the want of it being a 
serious cause of soul-disease. 


x 


sy. u. 
roe w 


Must then a Christian man believe in the atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ in order to be spiritually 
healthy ¢ 

The answer of Professor Ross is by pointing out 
what actually happens when men tend away from 
the idea that the death of Jesus on the cross made 
it possible for God to forgive sins. 

The outcome of deciding, as so many men have 
deliberately decided, that the death of Jesus had 
nothing to do with the forgiveness of human sin, is 
the comfortable conclusion that after all sin is not 
particularly hard for God to forgive. 

And the practical consequences of that are obvious. 
If a man feels it no trouble for God to forgive his 
sin, then he is not himself going to be very much 
disturbed about sin, as to either getting into it or 
getting out. 

And here is just where and how it matters what 
the church thinks about atonement: 

A church that does not believe in atonement by 
Jesus Christ cannot very long continue impressed 
with the exceeding sinfulness of sin. And when it 
has lost its horror of sin, it will lose alike its passion 
for its own purity and its passion for the world’s 
salvation. 

And a church without those passions amounts to 
no church. 
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Unhappily, in its past ages the church has ordi- 
narily misstated why it is hard for God to forgive 
sin. Present indifference to the cross traces back to 
that. 

The prevailing thought through most of the Chris- 
tian centuries has been that it was difficult to get the 
transgressions of men forgiven because God was so 
bitterly wroth with those who sinned. i 

According to this conception only the pleadings of 
his suffering Son could move the Father’s heart to be 
reconciled with sinful men. 

Of course that idea had to fade whenever, from 
the dogmatism of a church claiming to be infallible, 
Christians turned back to see what the Scriptures 
said about the unfailing love of the Father. 

“God is love.” Atonement to placate God is un- 
thinkable. But atonement is necessary none the less. 

Sin is truly hard for God to forgive—not because 
he loves little, but simply because sin is such a terrible 
obstacle to the purposes which he vows to accomplish 
through the universe. 

Sin is so awful in its dread power to confuse God’s 
plans that before God can forgive it in man he has 
to suffer for vt himself. 


There is a supposedly humorous but really tragic 
story afloat of a little girl who, being sent to pray 
God to be forgiven for a naughty trick, returned to 
assure her mother that God had answered: “Oh, 
that’s nothing, child; don’t mention it.” 

And it is just about this same sort of answer which 
the modern world, forgetful of Calvary, imagines it 
hears God saying concerning its sins. 

The notion of forgiveness that runs current today 
is that an indulgent Father, too kind to punish, good- 
naturedly consents to forget the errors of his children. 

On such an idea of God’s forgiving placidly and 
carelessly, there naturally follows the easy-going 1m- 
pression that one sin more or less makes no differ- 
ence; God doesn’t keep strict accounts. From that 
the door is open to almost any kind of moral relaxa- 
tion. 

But the Bible encourages no namby-pamby trifling 
like this. The Bible demonstrates, with earthquak- 
ing seriousness, that whenever a man sins, the law- 
less act throws awry everything that God is working 
for in his universe; and in order to bring the dis- 
location straight, God must strain all the sinews of 
omnipotence in an agonizing struggle to preserve 
righteousness. 

A world in which those who sin stand as favorably 
with a complacent God as those who live right, would 
be a world in which it would be impossible to uphold 
any law of righteousness at all. In such conditions 
every moral standard would crash. 

So the only way God can release sinners from 
punishment without abolishing righteousness 1s to 
bear the punishment himself. 

And that is the appalling yet appealing fact that 
he exhibited on Calvary. That is what the cross of 
his Son means. 


Easy pardon, easy sin. But such as know that 
“his own self bare our sins in. his body on the tree” 
—such as have heard their forgiven transgressions 
echoed in the agonized cries of suffering Deity—will 
increase from day to day in passionate desire to sin 
no more.—T'he Continent. 


Eliza H. Carey 


Eliza Hadley, daughter of David and Hannah 
Hadley, was born in Parke County, Indiana, Second 
month 20, 1842, died at Wichita, Kansas, Tenth 
month 16, 1912, aged 70 years, 7 months and 25 
days. 

At the age of fifteen she was left motherless and 
upon her rested the care of the household. In this 
responsible place she manifested unusual efficiency ~ 
for one so young. 

She accepted Christ as her Saviour and began 
Christian work when quite young. Even at a tender 
age she manifested more than ordinary ability in 
different lines of church work. 

In 1861 she married Charles W. Talbert. Only 
four years blessed this union of hearts when death 
claimed her husband and left her alone with a little 
son, Horace. 

In 1868 she united in marriage with Jonathan E. 
Carey, and for forty-four years they have traveled 
life’s pathway together. 

Six children were born to this union, three boys 
and three girls. One, a little girl of six years, has 
been placed as a heavenly jewel to shine in the City 
of Gold. 

For twenty-four years Eliza H. Carey has stood 
as a recognized minister of the Gospel. For four 
years she served Kansas Yearly Meeting as its super- 
intendent, and was a representative to the Five- 
Years Meeting in 1907. 

She was ever looking after the best interests of 
the church, and many of our strongest ministers can 
testify to her value in fostering and developing their 
spiritual gifts. Her preaching was clear, logical, 
doctrinal and spiritual, and some of her latest ser- 
mons would be of great value to the church if pre- 
served. 

Eliza H. Carey was a remarkable woman. Re- 
markable for what she has been to the church and the 
world, remarkable for what she was in her home life, 
remarkable for the pleasant, hopeful, heroic way in 
which she met the severest tests of life, remarkable 
for her patience, her cheerfulness and the sunshine 
she shed about her during long years of severe afflic- 
tion, remarkable for the ministry of smiles which 
she gave her loved one, even in the valley and 
shadow of death. . 

Truly a great one in Israel has fallen, and we 
feel that the words of the Revelator are fitting at 
the close of this beautiful life—‘Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord. Yea, saith the spirit, 
they rest from their labors; and. their works do 
follow them.” 
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Some Hiefos on Present Bay Topirs 


The Bible School and Its Teachers 


BY WILLIAM J. SAYERS. 


Next to the Christian home with its “family altar” 
comes the Bible school, and in it we have a great 
opportunity to emphasize the integrity of the family. 
Personally I think that the family should be the unit 
rather than the individual. The church must con- 
sider seriously, as one of her lines of activities, 
“‘family religion” ; discriminating between those who 
train their children and those who do not. 

The Bible school can be made a strategic point in 
the work of our church if it has the right conception 
of its function. This, we think, is to train and 
educate a child in the way it should go, so that in 
the years that follow it will not depart therefrom. 
How best this can be done is the most discussed 
question of the day in church work. 


Time moves on whether our watch is running or 
not. The seasons come and go, even if we are with- 
out almanacs. The children grow apace, and have 
increasing spiritual needs, which must be met in large 
part by the Bible school. That Bible school, or 
teacher therein, that does not move on with the times 
in child training, will find that the child will move 
on, leaving the church behind, childless. Boys and 
girls are ever the same, they have not a First-day 
and a Second-day mind; and they rightly demand 
and should have as good teaching on the first day of 
the week as the second and third. One boy who was 
asked what they had in his Bible school replied, 
“Nothing but leaves.” This is the school that he 
leaves for the streets where he is led into Sabbath 
desecration. 

Any system, however strong from a pedagogical 
standpoint, that does not teach the child Christlike- 
ness should be discarded. Any teacher, whose aim 
is not to teach the pupil “The Way of Life,” should 
be retired without a pension. The Master Himself 
emphasized this point, when He said, ‘‘See that ye 
despise not one of these little ones:”’ If we give them 
anything but our best in teaching, we act as if we 
despise them. _ 

In this school of the church, where must the officers 
and teachers place the emphasis? Are the means 


adapted to the end? What is the desired goal? In. 


the opening exercise of our Bible school we have 
an opportunity to train the child in reverence, at- 
tentiveness, orderliness and worship. Alas, too often 
it means merely singing loudly rather than with ex- 
pression and meaning. In a Friends Bible school it 
seems eminently fitting that it should be the place 
to drill in our mode of worship, teaching true rever- 
ence and to give a practical knowledge of the Bible. 

The teacher should know what to say, and in what 
words he should say it. But to know how to say it 
is infinitely greater. The teacher is a leader only 
when he realizes that real leadership consists in a 
readiness to be invisible. The rudder of the vessel 


is under water during the voyage. It is never seen 
by the passengers. If seen its guiding power would 
be absolutely worthless; and until we learn not to 
care whether we are seen or not of men, we shall 
never become as effective in leadership as we might. 
The great forces of nature act chiefly without at- 
tracting attention. 


If a teacher cannot explain himself, no matter 
how big that self may be, he will do small work. 
Words used in a large sense are good, but large words 
should rarely be used. The made teachers (and 
teachers are made, seldom born) have discovered that 
their pupils delight in clearness, and that it is a 
rank imposition to be vague and obscure; therefore 
they make it impossible to be misunderstood. Be- 
cause one cannot see the bottom of a lake is not a 
sign always that the lake is deep; it may be muddy. 
If we would make clear the message of the lesson 
we are teaching, we must think clearly. We do not 
pretend to tell anyone how they must think, but we 
have found that a good way to develop thought is 
to scrutinize, then analyze, organize, plan to utilize, 
and finally spiritualize. 

The test of our efficiency will be found in our 
work of utilization. The art of omission ranks high 
as a teacher’s qualification. Many teachers and 
preachers have failed because they take a consecrated 
joy in talking. This power of selection is a gift and 
well worth cultivating. This gift avoids over de- 
fining, which leads one to be indefinite and abstract, 
thus causing one to keep the end and purpose of the 
lesson ever in view. 

In passing I wish to say that the International 
Graded Lessons are especially adapted to this plan 
of work. 

There is another danger, that is of being clear but 
shallow, which comes because we are afraid to launch 
out into the deep. We think we cannot be lucid and 
profound. Now we believe that it is both safe and 
orthodox to think. There is no reason for us to shun 
the deeps, for we can depend upon the aptness of the 
child. He sees what we are as well as hears and 
understands what we say. Religion is easier caught 
than taught to the child. - Both have their place. 
The teacher must have this holy contagion as well 
as ability to teach. His atmosphere enforces his 
thought every time. 

The child likes the suggestive teacher. Suggestion 
gives a tendency to the taught to work itself out in 
him. This is true especially in the child. Of course 
suggestion should be our servant, not master. May 
we emphasize emphatically to teachers, prepare ye 


the way for the introduction of a truth. After an 
interesting introduction have enough organized 


thoughts to bring you to the closing minutes of the 
period with increasing strength, so that you will not 
merely say something, but have something to say. 
Else, “The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 

Truth is the center of the lesson, but it must be 
stated in the brightest manner and with proper 
variety in order for it to have the best effect. In 
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our early days when our wise mothers gave us cer- 
tain medicines, they were given us in honey. We 
thought the honey was the thing, but now we know 
that it wasn’t. The high art of teaching is to get 
things ‘done without seeming to have gotten them 
done. There is no need of the thumping of bells, 
snapping of fingers, begging or scolding for order. 
Where the work is prayerfully and carefully planned, 
things move on smoothly, in fact to the onlooker they 
look like a well-spun top; apparently not moving at 
all. This is brought about by the pupils being active 
participants in what is going on. Not being passively 
quiet, not stoically bearing it, neither are they learn- 
ing it heroically; but they are watching the unfolding 
of the hidden thought in the lesson as it rises to its 
climax under the skillful direction of the teacher 
who is paying proper respect to the child’s individu- 
ality and at no point doing violence to it. 

Finally the thoughts of the worth-while teacher, 
this pastor of the class, should be, nay, will be, colored 
with the color of the heart, for they have come from 
it. This teacher will know that the wells of God are 
full of pure water, and as God beholds the multi- 
tude, He says to those who draw from this well, 
“Give ye them to drink to their heart’s content.” 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Missionary Department 


Friends Africa Industrial Mission 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Probably none except those who have struggled 
for years against this stupendous inertia can truly 
sense and express the enormity and difficulty of up- 
lifting work among the nations of Africa. Let me 
but say that every white man here, missionary and 
other, that I have consulted, are positively united 
on at least two principles; that the black man must 
not be allowed to consider himself a white man; but 
be kept in his own sphere, and that teaching him to 
better his way of living by work must either precede 
or accompany any effort to awaken him spiritually. 
So strongly are these views held here that the govern- 
ment which encourages missionary work is dissatis- 
fied with any institutions which violate the first and 
prohibits any which have not industrial features. 

We are then to have here an industrial mission 
(putting it thus because I do not feel that we yet 
have one properly running) teaching the natives how 
to work with their hands and elevate themselves 
materially as a necessary accompaniment of their 
hearing the gospel. 

Of such trend were our thoughts and words as we 
sat on the little hill and looked down upon the mis- 
sion. The 1,000 acres of potent. promise lay around 
us, and nestling among the trees three pleasant 
homes, each housing a family of devoted workers. 
Three gardens showed glimpses of varied plants ; 
bananas, raspberries, lemons, potatoes, delicious 
pineapples, beans and strawberries, all flourishing 


in the delightful climate; each plot cultivated by one 
of the missionaries for his own table. 
Sixty or seventy natives live on the station, many 


‘near the buildings, others in huts dotted here and 


there over the plantation where they have been 
allotted ground to till, and from them come the 
laborers and servants for hire. About 100 acres thus 
are under cultivation. The agricultural resources 
of the balance have not been adequately developed. 
Much time has necessarily been spent in experimen- 
tal planting to learn the suitability of crops for 
soil. Timber has been cut by the sawmill for the 
houses at Kaimosi and Marigoli, besides for a gov- 
ernment contract which alone paid for its cost. Con- 
tinuous production of lumber can doubtless be made 
to contribute very largely to the support of the 
mission, as I am told. For a considerable time, 
however, the mill has not been in working order, 
and has but just now been put in proper condition. 
The brickyard delivered by hand labor bricks for 
the three dwellings at Kaimosi and that) at Marigoli. 


CHILSON’S HOUSE, KAIMOSI, 


Some thirty cattle are useful for drawing the 
wagons, and furnish, I suppose, the good butter en- 
joyed on the station. 

Dr. E. Blackburn has charge of the medical de- 
partment, and funds to build a needed hospital have- 
been secured. Arthur B. Chilson has the evangel- 
istic work in charge, assisted by Emory J. Rees at 
Marigoli, and Edgar T. Hole at Lirhanda station. 
Lirhanda is nine miles north of Kaimosi and it was 
impossible for me to visit him, much to my regret. 
The purpose is that these out-stations shall spread 
the gospel and secure apprentices for the industrial — 
work at the Kaimosi station. Emory Rees also makes 
a specialty of the language. 

Charles F. Spann has charge of building construc- 
tion and the industrial features. During some of the 
time when Emory Rees was at home in the United 
States on his regular leave, Edgar Hole was detained 
there by illness, and Dr. Blackburn was also in: 
America. Thus for 18 months the Marigoli station 
and for nearly three years the Lirhanda station were 
not occupied by white missionaries, and only the- 
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Chilsons and Spanns remained at the Kaimosi sta- 
tion. Dr. Blackburn told me that in future furloughs 
would be arranged not to overlap again. 


One factor seemed to me lacking, so I remarked 


‘to Dr. Blackburn that I had heard he was the head 


of the mission and therefore first called on him. 
“No,” he replied, ‘we are governed by a Field Com- 
mittee of the five missionaries on the stations.” ‘‘But 
is no one person in charge of the whole work?” “We 
tried that and it was not satisfactory. Now the 
control has been taken over by the American Board 
of the Five-Years Meeting, while the work here is 
cirected by our committee.” 

I shall venture to comment on this point presently, 
after you have heard what the provincial commis- 
sioner said, 


After pleasant interviews with Arthur Chilson 
and Charles Spann, I started for Kisumu by the 
direct road, which for six miles had been part of my 
route to Kaimosi. Most of it is downhill, necessarily, 
since it falls 2,000 feet in 24 miles. The numerous 
natives generally flung me a greeting, but now and 
then a woman, hearing the bicycle bell, would drop 
the load of sticks from her head and jump out of 
the roadway in fright. In three hours I reached 
Kisumu at sunset and next morning found the Pro- 
vicial Commissioner at his office. 


British East Africa is divided for administration 
into several provinces, and each province into a 
number of districts. Every district has a govern- 
ment post with a District Commissioner in charge. 
He acts as judge for breaches of law, collects taxes, 
makes roads, and does what he can to improve con- 
ditions generally among the natives of his district. 
The District Commissioners are responsible to the 
Provincial Commissioner, and the Provincial Com- 
missioners to the government represented by the 
Governor of the Protectorate. Mr. Ainsworth, Pro- 
vincial Commissioner of Kisumu, has been working 
in Africa for 27 years, and has a reputation for force 
and administrative ability. ‘‘Conditions at the 
Friends Mission have not been satisfactory to the 
government,” he said, on my asking how he regarded 
it. “In the first place two of the stations have not 
had white missionaries for about two years. In the 


_ second place, they have no responsible head. This 


is inconvenient for us, because I don’t know whom 
to talk to there about any particular matter and I 
can’t find out what their policy is. We.do not insist 
that a mission conform to our policy, but we wish to 
know what theirs is, so we can work with them. But 
more important still is it for them to have some one 


‘in charge to push all the work. Every other mission 


here has such and I do not believe one can succeed 
without it. I like all these men very much and I 
want to see them go ahead faster, but they are doing 
practically no industrial work. I have seen them 
recently and believe that things are now going to be 
better; but if you can shake up the folks at home 
a bit it will do some good.” 


I would not willingly shake things up except with 
a hope that good might result. 1 had anticipated, 
before coming here, writing merely a description of 
our mission, but obviously it would be wrong to 
ignore or gloss over conditions which are criticized 
by the best informed government officials and ad- 
mitted by our missionaries themselves. It was as a 
reporter for Tue Amertcan Frrenp that I called 
at the mission stations and upon the commissioner, 
and as such they all welcomed my inquiries. For 
I talked these matters over with the friends at Kai- 
mosi and they agreed that it would be good to present 
to Friends in general the impressions of a visitor. 
It seems to me, therefore (and I offer these opinions 
for what they may be considered worth by those who 
are more experienced in such matters). that the in- 
dustrial feature at Kaimosi has not developed in 
proportion to the evangelistic. One carpenter and 
builder among five men is hardly a fair proportion 
for an industrial mission. At least a practical man 
for agriculture and a practical man for managing 
the lumber business have been needed for a long 
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time. It is also useless to send them without suf- 
ficient money to establish them. It would also seem 
wise to place the central station at Kaimosi on a 
sound, complete basis, with reasonable expectation 
that it would support itself in the near future, before 
extending too far a chain of.out-stations which might 
strain the resources of the mission. 


As matters now stand it appears that the responsi- 
bility is divided. Each is responsible for his depart- 
ment, but no one is answerable for the success of the 
mission as a whole; and even if men were as sincere 
and hard-working as these friends are I do not. be- 
lieve their institution could progress and do its best 
work without a compact responsible form of organi- 
zation, such as has, with few exceptions, been found 
the most efficient for every purpose by men the world 
over. 


E. Marswaryi Scutt. 
Written at Kisumu, B. E. Africa. 
Twelfth month 27, 1911. 
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Chingsx of Interest Among Ourselves 


Friends of the 20th St. Meeting, New York, held their 
usual fall reunion the 25th ult., at 5 o’clock. Rufus M. Jones 
gave an address on “The Enlarging Conception of God,” and 
at 8 o’clock James Wood, president of the American Bible 
Society, spoke on “The Making of the Scripture Canon.” 

eek 
Dover Meeting, Wilmington Yearly Meeting, held a Bible 
School Rally the 24th ult., which broke all records for the 
school. Dover is a country meeting in a prosperous condition. 
The community is full of automobiles which are driven to 
church on First day morning. The Advocates of Social Ser- 
vice in rural communities would rejoice if they could see the 
interest taken in this meeting by its members. 
HOS ok 

The Young Married People’s Class of Friends Bible School, 
Pasadena, Cal., of which Terrell Wilson is teacher, invited 
the members of the congregation to celebrate the thirty-sixth 
wedding anniversary of the pastor and wife, Sylvester and 
Martha E. Newlin, at the new minister’s home, 514 North 
Raymond Ave., on the afternoon and evening of Eleventh 
month 15th. About one hundred and sixty called to extend 
congratulations and best wishes. There was a gift of a hand- 
some rocking chair and some other furniture for the new 
home. The entertaining class decorated the rooms beautifully 
with roses and chrysanthemums, and served the guests with 
light refreshments. 

x * Ox 

Among the comments on “The Five-Years Meeting” the 
editor of the Pacific Friend says: “Another thing that strikes 
one who has been in the ‘wild and woolly west’ for twenty 
years, and very pleasantly, was the great prevalence of the 
use of the plain language. One could not distinguish an East- 
ern from a Western Friend, or a Friend from England or 
Philadelphia from us of the world by their dress, but whether 
in the rest or check room, at the information table, or in 
pleasant converse between or after sessions, on every hand, 
by old and young, you could hear the plain language and with 
it went the gentle courtesy that so befits it and that so pre- 
eminently prevailed among the early Friends.” 

* * x 


The second meeting of the South China, Me., Quaker Round 
Table was held at the home of Annabel and Norman Jones, 
on the evening of the 18th ult. There was no lack of enthu- 
siasm and interest shown by those who attended over the 
subject considered. Willis E. Jones read a most instructive 
and complete paper discussing the political, social and religious 
conditions of England at the time of the rise of the Quakers. 
Annabel Jones and Grace A. Jones related the biography of 
George Fox, giving many interesting sketches of noteworthy 
periods and incidents in his life. Numerous anecdotes and 
stories of former Quakers, as well as thoughts on George 
Fox, were tendered by older Friends who were present, which 
added great zest to the spirit of the evening. 

A social hour followed the program, with games and 
refreshments. 

x * * 

A meeting in the interest of the Whittier Guest House was 
held at Moorestown, N. J., on the eleventh of Eleventh 
month, having been called by a few Friends from the meet- 
ings at Westfield and Moorestown. There was a large at- 
tendance of Friends, who had gathered quietly and_ filled 
nearly every seat on the floor of the meeting-house before 


the meeting opened, so that late-comers had to be sent to 
the youths’ gallery. 

Alexander C. Wood presided and introduced Carolena M. 
Wood, of Mt. Kisco, New York, who related the interesting 
history of the Whittier Pilgrimage in 1911, and then told 
how it was followed by the opening and maintenance this 
summer of the Whittier Guest House at Hampton Falls, 
N. H., for the further promotion of Quaker conference and 
fellowship. She called upon Hannah C. Hull, Robert and 
Hannah C. Pyle, and Margaret Jenkins, all of whom spoke 
very enthusiastically of what their stay at the Guest House 
had meant to them, and what they felt it had taught as to the 
possibility and value of fellowship among Friends with vary- 
ing views and methods. 

The Friends gathered were told of the Young Friends 
Conference at the Guest House in Seventh month last, when 
about eighty young people from thirteen yearly meetings, 
representing four separate bodies of Friends in America and 
including, as a most important element, the delegation of 
young English Friends then visiting this country, were 
wonderfully fused into one group as they conferred together 
on common problems and considered their opportunities and 
responsibilities as members of the Society of Friends in this 
century. The same spirit of fellowship united the smaller 
groups who met at the Guest House throughout the summer 
and learned to know each other as they worked or played 
together; as they visited the neighboring places associated 
with the life and poems of Whittier, as they listened to more 
or less formal lectures from some of their members, and, 
above all, as they daily united in worship. 

A very interesting letter to the meeting was read from 
a young Moorestown Friend who is now in England. She 
attended the Young Friends Conference at Hampton Falls, 
and the following extracts from her letter suggest the sig- 
nificance and spirit of the movement which the Guest House 
represents, She says:° 

“The Whittier Guest House is making for unity, and l 
believe that it is union, the faculty of working together, that 
we need urgently now. I have learned in a practical way 
this summer the power of a united group, The English 
Young Friends have given us a practical example of 
how God can work through a number, perfectly united, far 
more effectively than He ever could through the separate 
individuals, however individually consecrated to Him each 
one might be. This power of working together is, I believe, 
the highest stage of Christian development. It means think- 
ing of others and not of self; it means the absolute con- 
quering of spiritual pride and jealousy. It means that the 
longing for the realization of the Kingdom shall be frst, 
and consequently it means a joy in seeing another take a great 
part in bringing it about. The English Friends told 
us their visit had deeply impressed upon them the meaning 
of the ‘group spirit.’ . They felt that the secret of 
anything they may have been able to do was the meeting - 
for prayer which they held every day on the voyage over and 
all during their visit. Here, bound together as one, they 
waited upon God so that He could work through them as 
one. And the strength of the whole made the individuals able 
to speak as neither they nor the others had ever dreamed 
they could before. : 

“TI believe that the Whittier Guest House has done and can 
do a priceless work in schooling us to pull together, in en- 
abling us to catch a deeper glimpse of the Master’s plans, 
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_ward, of Oregon, and Joseph John Mills, of Indiana. 
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the urgency of which shall. make us put them first and seek 
the most effective means of fulfilling them, which we shall 
at once find is by working together. . . .” 

In the solemn hush of the period of worship with which 
the meeting closed all were united very closly together in 
the Divine Presence. 


Correspondence 


DEAR FRIEND: 

At the Five-Years Meeting held at Richmond, Indiana, 
in 1907, a proposition was introduced, looking toward the 
establishment of a Central Office for the Society of Friends 
in the United States and Canada with a General Secretary 
and such office help as might be found necessary. This prop- 
osition met with so much favor at that time that the meeting 
ordered it taken under advisement to be revived five years 
later. In pursuance of this direction, the Committee of 
Arrangements for the Five-Years Meeting of 1912 appointed 
a Commission, on “The Efficiency of the Five-Years Meet- 
ing,’ with ‘instructions to give the above named proposition 
thorough consideration. That Commission was composed of 
Miles White, Jr., of Baltimore; Robert E. Pretlow, of New 
York; J. Elwood Cox, of North Carolina; George H. Moore, 
of Western; Edmund Stanley, of Kansas; Ezra H. Wood- 
After 
six months of careful consideration the Commission made 
an extended report to the Five-Years Meeting at its recent 
session in Indianapolis, Indiana, unanimously recommending 
that the proposed Central Office with a General Secretary 
in charge be established, provided this could be done without 
imposing too heavy a financial burden upon the yearly meet- 
ings. This report was received with hearty approval and 
unanimously adopted by the Five-Years Meeting. 

Briefly stated, the main general purposes of the Central 
Office and General Secretary are as follows: 


(1) To bring the yearly meetings into closer touch with 
each other, to promote a good understanding, harmony of 
spirit, and co-operative effort in the various great activities of 
the Church. 


(2) To promote harmony and co-operation between the 
several Boards of the Five-Years Meeting on the one hand, 
and the Corresponding Boards and Standing Committees of 
the several Yearly Meetings on the other. 

(3) To collect, preserve, and disseminate, both within and 
outside our denominational membership, information con- 
cerning the Society of Friends and its work. 

(4) To maintain in the Central Office an efficient medium 
of communication between needy fields and available workers 
or helpers in every department of our Church work. 

(5) To further, in particular, the work of the Evangelistic 
and Church Extension Board of the Five-Years Meeting 
through the services of the General Secretary, as one of the 
various lines of his work. 

The General Secretary and the Central Office are placed 
under the immediate direction of the Executive Board of 
the Five-Years Meeting. This Executive Board is composed 
of the Clerk of the Five-Years Meeting, the Chairman of 


its several Boards, and one additional member from each |} 


yearly meeting not thus represented. It is required to meet 
in October of each year, to review the work of the various 
Boards and of the Central Office during the past year, and 
arrange for their work during the ensuing year. 

Under the uniform discipline, the administration ex- 
penses of the Five-Years Meeting are met by pro rata assess- 


. ment, upon its constituent yearly meeting. This covers the 


items of office rent, printing, stationery, postage, etc., of the 


Central Office, and the necessary traveling expenses of the 
members of the Executive Committee in their attendance upon 
their meetings. It was the judgment of the Five-Years Meet- 
ing that the salary of the General Secretary and the wages of 
his office help, estimated at $2,500.00 a year, should be raised 
by voluntary pledges, payable annually, for the next five years. 
Pledges amounting to $1,000.00 a year were given in the face 
of the Five-Years Meeting. 

The feeling prevailed among the delegates assembled at 
the Five-Years Meeting that a step of very great importance 
to the unity and future progress of the Society of Friends 
on the American Continent had been taken. It was felt that 
pledges of the remaining $1,500.00 a year could be quickly 
secured. This is an opportunity to give to something which 
will be of prompt and permanent benefit to the whole 
Society. May we count on thee to think this over care- 
fully, speak with the delegates from thy yearly meeting 
about it, and give as thy love of the Society of Friends 
prompts. 

We enclose herewith a blank pledge which, when filled, 
is to be forwarded to Francis A. Wright, Jr., treasurer of 
the Five-Years Meeting, 522 American Bank Building, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

Thanking thee cordially in advance for thy valued co- 
operation, we are, 

Sincerely thy friends, 
CaroLENA M. Woon, 
JosrepH JoHN MILLs, 
S. Epcar NICHOLSON, 
Sub-Com. on Finance of the Executive Board. 
[PLEDGE.] 
To Francis A. Wricut, Jr., Treasurer, 
522 American Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
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Si cig 3 he aes 
In consideration of the pledges of others I hereby subscribe 
Ehesvsum) Ot oes ene DMR malts tee tes teehee Dollars to a 


Fund, which shall be used by the Executive Board of the 
Five-Years Meeting for the support and expenses of a 
General Secretary, and I agree to pay this amount annually 
for the period of five years, beginning Twelfth month 1, 1912. 
Signed 
/Salahqarsten Shab Siac iiss Garp eine: Ui eae 


Born 
Hopson.—To Charles A. and Mattie S. Hodson, at New- 
berg, Oregon, Ninth month 12th, a son. 


Marrivd 
E.uiort-Cummincs.—At Newberg, Ore., Tenth month 
16, 1912. Pearl B. Cummings and William T. Elliott, 


of Georgetown, Ill. © 

Ricuert-Krncaw.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Robert L. and Emily Kincaid, Stillwell, Ind., Eleventh month 
24, 1912, Abe L. Richert, of Newton, Kans., and Jillian Mae 
Kincaid. At home after Twelfth month 18th, at 7or E. roth 
St., Newton, Kans. 


Bied 


ToMLINSON.—Near Clinton, Indiana, Eleventh month 5, 
1912, Martha J. Tomlinson, aged seventy-six years. She was 
a member of Rush Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Woops.—At her home, in Newberg, Ore., Ninth month 26, 
1912, Louisa Woods. 
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Netns in Brief 


General Menocal has been elected 
President of Cuba. The President-elect 
announces that it will be the aim of his 
administration to maintain the most 
cordial relations with the United States. 

* Ok Ok 


John Schrank, the assailant of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, has been adjudged in- 
sane by a commission of alienists ap- 
pointed by a Milwaukee court and 
ordered committed to the State Insane 
Asylum, at Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

ee hk 

The increase in the consumption of 
beans has been a little more than two 
hundred per cent. in the last two years. 
Recently the price jumped from four to 
seven. cents a’ pound.. The price of 
prunes has also gone up. The best qual- 
ity of prunes now bring thirteen cents 
the pound, and the brand served to the 
boarders eight cents a pound, 


Those who do their Christmas shop- 
ping early advantage themselves, but 
what is of more consequence help to 
relieve the burden upon every man, 
woman and child engaged in the shops. 


A-DOCTOR S/SLEBPE: 
FOUND HE HAD 10 LEAVE OFF COFFEE, 


Many persons do not realize that a | 


bad stomach will cause insomnia. 

Coffee and tea drinking being such an 
ancient and respectabie torm of habit, 
few realize that the drug—caifeime—con- 
tained in coftee and tea is One of. the 
principal causes of dyspepsia and nerv- 
ous troubles. 


Without their usual portion of coffee | 


or tea, the caifeime topers are nervous, 
irritable and tretful. ‘hat’s the 
with a whiskey drinker. He has got to 
have his dram “to settle his nerves’”— 
habit. 

To leave off coffee or tea is an easy 
matter it you want to try it, because 
Postum gives a gentle but natural sup- 
port to the nerves and does not contain 
any drug—nothing but food. 

Physicians know this to be true, as 
cne trom Georgia writes: 

“T have cured myself of a long-stand- 
ing case of Nervous Dyspepsia by leav- 
ing off coffee and using Postum,” says 
the doctor. 

“T also enjoy refreshing sleep, to which 
I’ve been an utter stranger for 20 years. 

“In treating dyspepsia in its various 
types, I find little trouble when I can 
induce patients to quit coffee and adopt 
Postum.” 

The Doctor is right and “there’s a 
reason.” Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellviile,” in pkgs. 

Postum now comes in concentrated 
powder form, called Instant Postum. 
It is prepared by stirring a level tea- 
spoonful in a cup of hot water, adding 
sugar to taste, and enough cream to 
bring the color to golden brown. 

Instant Postum is convenient; there’s 
no waste; and the flavour is always 
uniform. Sold by grocers—so-cup tin 
30 cents, 100-cup tin 50 cents. 

A 5-cup trial tin mailed for grocer’s 
name and 2-cent stamp for postage. 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


way | 


There is a fearful wear and tear of 
nerves in the congestion of business that 
goes with the great gift-making festival 
of Christendom. Trade is made up of 
units of buyers of which you are one. 
Do your own duty, let who will be at 
fault, and the reform moves. 
KOK OK 

An international Socialist Congress, 
comprising 450 delegates from twenty 
countries, assembled at Basel on Sun- 
day for the purpose of reasserting the 
opposition of the Socialist party to mili- 
tarist ideals, and specifically to prevent 
the development of the Balkan war into 
a general European conflict. One of 
the unmistakable factors that contribute 
to the growth of Socialist prestige in 
Europe is the ‘firm stand which that 
movement has repeatedly taken against 
the waging of offensive wars. , 

The Congress resolved to hold anti- 
war meetings in all the big cities of 
Europe the 16th of this month. 

* x * 


A report from Paris says that the 
historic controversy as to the missing 
arms of the Venus de Milo has at last 
been settled. So careful a paper as the 
“Journal des Debats” accepts without 
reservation the statements made in the 
secret reports of the two French officers 
who secured the statue. According to 
this statement one hand held an apple 
and the other held up the loosely-flow- 
ing robe. The arms were broken off in 
a struggle between the party under the 


command of the French officers and a 


party of Turks, but for international 
reasons the report of this clash was 
suppressed and has only now seen light. 
*K * ok 

A public school issue has come up in 
Illinois which will have to be settled in 
other States as well. Ella Flagg Young, 
superintendent of the Chicago public 
schools, opposes the Cooley bill for State 
aid to vocational training on the ground 
that it would result in two public school 
systems. Why create a distinct system, she 
asks, when the existing schools can in- 
troduce vocational training to whatever 
extent may seem desirable? On the 
other side, it is argued that vocational 
work grafted upon the common schools 


' is apt to be flimsy and insufficient, and 


that Germany, which accomplishes un- 
deniable results in vocational training, 
draws sharp lines of division. Both 
contentions have force. ‘To Americans 
it still seems a misfortune to have the 
forking of the ways come too early and 
too irretrievably. We like to keep for 
a boy as long as possible that chance to 
be President which is the traditional 
American birthright. 
kk O* 

If the prediction made in the annual 
report of the Isthmian Canal Commnis- 
sion is fulfilled, some time next summer 
or fall a vessel will pass-from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific across what is now 
the Isthmus of Panama. The vessel 
will be one of the small craft in daily 
use by the canal builders; and probably 
the only passengers will be Colonel 
George W. Goethels and the staff of 
American engineers who for the last 
eight years have been carrying’ on the 
greatest engineering work the world has 
ever seen. It will be later than that, 
anywhere from six months to a year 
perhaps, before the formal opening of 
the waterway will take place and a 
naval fleet, headed by the famous old 


Where the finest biscuit, 
cake, hot-breads, crusts 
or puddings are required 
Royal is indispensable. 


ROYAL 


Baking Powder 
Absolutely Pure 


Not only for rich or fine food 
or for special times or service. 
Royal is equally valuable in the 
preparation of plain, substantial, 
every-day foods, for all occa- 
sions. It makes the food more 
tasty, nutritious and wholesome. 


Oregon, will pass through the western 
ocean and the canal may be fairly said 
to be open to trade. The total amount 
expended to Sixth month 30th last for 


the canal’s construction was $259,653,- 
236.74, Or about 69 per cent. of the 
total estimated cost. 

Andrew Carnegie’s offer to provide a 
foundation for the pensioning of ex- 
Presidents and their widows will doubt- 
less be rejected, but it has occasioned 
considerable comment. Among others 
ex-President Roosevelt offers some 
sane suggestions. He is not interested 
in’ the project of pensioning ex-Presi- 
dents, but thinks “that the smaller 
Government employe who. gives his 
years of faithful service at a small emol- 
ument should be pensioned upon his re- 
tirement”; continuing, he said, “I feel 
that in this country we have got to 
work out some system of insurance and 
pensions which will relieve the ordinary 
working man, who has been honest and 
industrious, of the haunting dread of 
extreme poverty in old age. And, even 
more, I believe that the widow left by 
the death of husband with dependent 
children must receive from the State 
what is needed, so that she may live 
and bring up those children, and if the 
husband deserts her he should prompt- 
ly be tracked up and captured and set 
to work and his earnings turned over 
to his wife and family.” 


Brown (expert shorthand reporter) : 
“T say, James, the boy from the news- 
paper office has called for the report of 
that lecture. Is it finished?” James (a 
novice): “All but a short sentence in 
the middle of it, and I can’t for the life 
of me make out from my notes what it 
is.” Brown: “Oh, just put in ‘Great 
applause,’ and let it go.” James acts 
on the sugeestion, and the lecture is 
sent for publication with the doctored 
part reading, “Friends, I will detain you 


but a few moments longer.’ (Great ap- 
| plause.)”—American, 
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THE NEWSPAPER WITH 
A CONSCIENCE 


Springfield 
Republican 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Established in 1824 by Samug, Bow tes. 


Daily (Morning), $8; Sunday, $2; 
Weekly, $1 a year 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN 
(16 broad pages) contains all of 
the best editorial, literary and 
special features of the seven daily 
issues, also expert summaries of 


the week’s news. 


Free Trial Subscription 


The Weekly Republican will be 
sent free for one month to all who 


make application. 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 


M I L L I N E R iy Fur Retain 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


“GOOD NIGHT.” 
Good night, good night, 
Ah, good the night 
That wraps thee in its silver light. 
Good night, good night, 
No night is good to me 
That does not bring a thought of thee. 
Good night, my dearest love, 
Good night. 


Good night, be every night as sweet 
As that which made our love complete; 
Good night, good night, 
Be every night as sweet 
*Til that last night when death shall be 
One brief good night to you and me. 
Good night, my dearest love, 
Good night. - ; 
—S. Wew Mitchell. 
x * x 

Bishop White of Pennsylvania was sit- 
ting one day at dinner with that bold 
and perhaps uncrupulous financier of 


the Revolutionary times, Robert Morris,: 


when the latter said, “Bishop, I have 
made my will, and have devised to you 
all my impudence.” “In that case,” 
replied the Bishop, “you have certainly 
left me the greater part of your estate.” 
“Yes, bishon.” interposed Mrs. White; 
“and it is plain that you have entered 
immediately upon your inheritance.”— 
Exchange. : 


THE HISTORICAL QUAKER 
CALENDAR for 1913 


George Fox refusing to take the oath. 


This year we have made a calendar which we feel proud of. 


From ‘‘ The Historical Quaker Calendar.”’ 


It con- 


sists of six pictures of some of the most famous episodes in the history of 


Friends ; done in a dignified manner befitting the subjects 


We have gone 


to a great deal of trouble and exfense (over $300 00 having been paid for 
the drawings and plates) and feel sure that the calendar will meet with the 


approval of all. 


The pictures were designed with the intention of rec illing some of 
the most pregnant moments in the lives of Friendly leaders. The subjects 
are ‘George Fox Refusing to Take the Oath,’’ ‘‘Barclay of Ury,’’ (1llus- 
trating Whittier’s poem), ‘‘Elizabeth Fry Speaking to Convicts Bound for 
Australia,’? ‘‘Thomas Ellwood Reading to Milton,’’? ‘‘John Woolman and 
the Slave,’’ ‘‘William Penn and Rebecca Wood, of Darby, Pa ”’ 

The Quaker Calendar is always a welcome v.sitant to thousands of 
Friendly households. It measures 8x11 inches, the large size being selected 
to give a chance to make the pictures larger, and the leaves are tied together 
with a silk ribbon. A rich brown cover is used. 


PRICE, Postage Paid, 50 cents 


Send for our Catalog of other Quaker Calendars and Books 


THE BIDDLE PRESS, Publishers 


1010 Cherry Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


THE VICTORIOUS CHURCH 
Being Notes, etc., on the 
Revelation, Chap. Ito VII 


Price, 12 Cents 

TRUE WORSHIP, ps.Nesse2r? 
9 Possibilities 

Price, 18 Cents 
“This little book of 180 pages sets forth the 
spiritual conception of worship, re-birth, 
baptism, second coming, communion, ministry 
and other themes. The work will be welcomed 
by many asa concise statement of these fun- 


damental truths as generally held by Friends.’’ 
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Che Earth and dan. 
A little sun, a little rain, 
A soft wind blowing from the west 


And woods and fields are sweet again, 
And warmth within the mountain’s breast. 


So simple is the earth we tread, 
So quick with love and life her frame, 
Ten thousand years have dawned and fled, 
And still her magic is the same. 


A soft impulse, a sudden dream— 
And life as dry as desert dust 
Is fresher than a mountain stream. 


So simple is the heart of man, 
So ready for new hope and joy, 
Ten thousand years since it began 
Have left it younger than a boy. 


—Stopford A. Brooke. 
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FOURTH QUARTER, LESSON XII. 


TWELFTH MONTH 22, IQI2. 


CHRISTMAS LESSON. 
ISAIAH 9: 1-7. 


GoLtpen Trext.—Unto us a child is born, unto us a son 


given. Isa. 9:6. 


is 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, Twelfth month 16th. 


Isa.) 921-7. 
Third-day. 


Sixth-day. Secret of peace. 


Seventh-day. Song of peace. 


First-day. A parting gift. 


Time.—The exact date of this proph- 
ecy of Isaiah is not known. Isaiah 
prophesies between B. C. 750 and 695, 
during the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, 
Ahaz and Hezekiah. George Adam 
Smith places this prophecy between 735 
and 732. 


Place.—Jerusalem. 


The prophet Isaiah is generally con- 
sidered the greatest of the Hebrew 
prophets, though the Jews in the time of 
Christ regarded Jeremiah as surpassing 
him. The date of his birth is not 
known, but it has been conjectured that 
he was born about 760 B. C. This would 
make him about eight years old when 
Rome was founded. He was a child 
when Amos was at Bethel (Amos 7: I0- 
15),a young man when Hosea began his 
prophetic career, and perhaps in middle 
life when Micah spoke. He was the son of 
Amoz (not Amos), and, as he seems to 
have had constant access to the court, he 
was of good family. He was a citizen 
if not native of Jerusalem, for which 
city he seems to have had a passionate 
devotion. He was not only one of the 
most spiritual of the prophets, but he 
was a poet, an ardent patriot, and a 
great statesman. Had his political ad- 
vice been followed it would have been 
far better for his countrymen. 

This lesson should be read in con- 
nection with the concluding verses of 
chapter 8, from which chapter 9 should 
not be separated. In 8:21, 22 there is 
given a picture of the nation “in 
anguish,’ and in 9:1-7 the picture of a 
nation in rejoicing. ‘The contrast is 
vivid. The whole of chapters 7 and 8 
should be read to understand the force 
of chapter 9: 1-7. 

The Revised Version makes great 
changes in the translation, and it should 
be read with care. 


1. “But there shall be no gloom to 
her that was in anguish.” In the former 
time he brought into contempt the land 
of Zebulun and the land of Naphthali; 
but in the latter time “hath he made it 
glorious,” etc. R. V. Out of the gloom 
and anguish of his present, Isaiah saw 
“in the latter time” a glorious reign. 


2. “Darkness.” Political, moral and 
spiritual. (See -Chapter 8). The 
prophet has a vision of a people turned 
from darkness to light, and from spirit- 
ual death to newness of life. 


Peace of paradise. 
Fourth-day. Peace of paradise restored. 
Fifth-day. Covenant of Peace. 


The Prince of Peace. 


Gen. 2: 15-25. 

Ezek. 34:25-31. 
Ezek. 37 :24-28. 

Isa. 26: 1-7. 

Isa. 12. 


John 14: 25-31. 


3. “Thou hast multiplied the nation, | 


REN 
For a 


Thou hast increased their joy.” 
Notice the change in translation. 


remnant or mutilated nation we have 
one “multiplied.” 

4. The power of the oppressor has 
been broken. “Midian.” (See Judges 7: 
22> Psa 83st isa. 10.20) 

5. “For all the armor of the armed 
man in the tumult, and the garments 
rolled in blood, shall be for burning for 
fuel of fire.” R. V. “War is rolled 
away forever, and all the relics of war 
in the land are swept together into the 
fire.” This verse is a prophecy of the 
time when Peace shall rule, not war; 
when military armaments, and battle- 
ships will be done away with. : 

6. One of the most familiar verses in 
the Old Testament and the one in this 
passage which justifies its choice as a 
Christmas lesson. With an emphasis, 
which vividly reveals the sense of ex- 
haustion in the living generation and 
the conviction that only something fresh 
and sent straight from God Himself 
can now avail Israel, the prophet cries: 
“Unto us a Child is born; unto us a Son 
is given.” How far Isaiah realized the 
fulness of his own words it is impossi- 
ble to say, but he evidently had faith in 
the coming of One who would restore all 
things. The title of the Son is four- 
fold, for the words should be taken in 
pairs. Wonderful—Counsellor, God— 
Hero or God the Mighty One, Father— 
Everlasting, Prince-of-Peace. 

7. There shall be no end to the in- 
crease or development of the Messiah’s 
Kingdom, or of its peace. “To establish 
it, and to uphold it with justice and with 
righteousness.” Amer. R. V. Place it 
on secure foundations, and to carry it on 
the basis of justice and righteousness. 
“Judgment” does not convey the full 
meaning as well as “justice.” The 
prophet sees that his ideal will seem one 
impossible to be realized, and so adds 
that the “Zeal of the Lord of Hosts will 
perform this.” It will come to pass 
through the will and power of the Lord. 


|The word translated “zeal” isa strong 


one, and implies that earnestness and 
zeal which comes from a deep love. “It 
is the spirit of God, which yearns after 
the lost, speaks to the self-despairing of 
hope, and surprises rebel and prophet 
alike with new revelations of love.” 

We can hardly doubt that Isaiah 
thought the Messiah he foretold would 
have an outward kingdom, as well as a 
spiritual one; but in Jesus Christ we see 
his prophecy fulfilled in a way Isaiah 
could not have imagined, and instead of 
an earthly dominion we see a spiritual 
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one, which embraces not simply a Pales- 
tinian kingdom of David, but the whole 
wide world of mankind. 


Christian Endeavor | 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH 22, IQI2. 
WHAT THE COMING OF CHRIST 
HAS DONE AND WILL DO 
FOR THE WORLD. 

LUKE 1:67-79 (Christmas Meeting). 
DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
II. Brought redemption. Heb. 1: 1-3. 
III. Made God visible. John 15: 5-11. 
IV. meee brotherhood. Matt. 23: 

-12, 
V. Will abolish war. Isa. 2:15. - 
VI. Gives spiritual insight. Eph. 3:1- 


6, 9. 
VII. Sets up a perfect ideal. Eph. 5: 
rst, 
What has Christ done for you? 
What do you think Christ would do if. 
He were here in the body. 
How is Christ working now, and what 
is He doing? 


POINTERS, 

There is only one place in the world 
to which Christ will come, 7. e., a human 
heart. 

ee ee 

The signs of His coming are not writ- 
ten upon the sky, or the rocks, nor are 
they found in books, but in transformed 
lives. 

* Ok Ok 

There are those who question the 
coming of Christ and yet there is noth- 
ing in human experience more signifi- 
cant and positive. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Only Christ can influence the world; 
but all that the world sees of Christ is 
what it sees of Him in the life of His 
followers.—Henry Drummond, 

' ko x 


Christ living in us is the root and 
strength of Christ’s acting and speak- 
ing through us, shining out from us so 
as to be seen by the world—Andrew 
Murray. 

* ok x : 

Christ became the Word to take the 
thought out of the mind and heart of 
God, and translate that thought so that 
we could understand it—Arthur T. 
Pierson. 

* ok x 

This little world was the altar of the 
universe on which lay the mighty Sac- 
rifice. The incarnation was but the 
scaffolding for the atonement. It is the 
cross that shows us the love of God at 
white heat.—Andrew A. Bonar. 


es, ia ok 
Lo as some venturer, from his stars re- 
ceiving . 
Promise and presage of sublime em- 
prise, 


Wears evermore the seal of his believing 
Deep in the dark of solitary eyes. 


Yea to the end, in palace or in prison, 
Fashions his fancies of the realm to 


e, 
Fallen from the height or from the 
deeps arisen, 
Ringed with the rocks and sundered 
of the sea. 


(Continued on page 803) 
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Albert K. Smiley 


Albert K. Smiley, who passed away last week at 
his winter home in Redlands, California, was one 
of the most widely known Friends in America, and 
he, perhaps more than any Friend now living, suc- 
ceeded in bringing Quaker ideals to the attention of 
the world at large. His life furnishes an impressive 
illustration of the way in which insight, tact and 
application without any inherited advantages are 
rewarded with success, and still more strikingly is 
his life an illustration of that tendency deep-rooted 
in good, solid Quaker character, to work for the 
betterment of human life and human conditions. 

He was born on a farm in Vassalboro, Maine, 
eighty-four years ago and was brought up in a good 
Quaker home of the olden type and was a member 
of Vassalboro meeting in the period when this was 
one of the great meetings of this country. He gradu- 
ated at Haverford College in 1849, the college being 
then only sixteen years old and being more than five 
hundred miles from the Smiley home. The push 
which brought the boy from the Maine farm to the 
new Quaker college and the eager desire for an edu- 
cation were significant indications of the kind of 
fiber he was made of. 

For four years after graduation he was an instruc- 
tor in Haverford and then he became principal of 


Oak Grove Seminary, then a new school, builded by - 


Friends on the banks of the Kennebec River in his 
own home town of Vassalboro. After two years of 
experience in managing this boarding school, he was 
called to the head of Friends School (now Moses 
Brown School) in the city of Providence. He was 
very successful in the management of this institution 
and in the development both of its material equip- 
ment and its method of education. 

While he was occupying this position an oppor- 
tunity came to him to purchase a remarkable strip 
of mountain-top, containing a beautiful mountain 
lake, in Ulster County, New York. His practical 
eye saw at once the possibilities of this extraordinary 
place, and he bought in 1869 the property since 
famously known as “Lake Mohonk.” THe built his 
first hotel in 1870 and continued for eight years to 
manage both the school in Providence and the sum- 


mer hotel in New York State. From the first his 
He builded his Quakerism and 
his Quaker ideals into it. It was generally supposed 
that-a hotel could not succeed without the sale of 
spirituous drinks. He not only allowed nothing of 
this sort to be sold, but he absolutely refused to 
allow any guests to bring wine or other intoxicants 
into his hotel or upon his grounds. He insisted upon 
a quiet day of rest on First-day for everybody who 
used his hotel and for his horses. He read the Bible 
every morning in the great hotel parlor, as had 
always been the custom in his boyhood home, and 
though the hotel expanded year by year and drew 
people of the greatest distinction and the greatest 
wealth, he continued his good old Quaker custom 


hotel was unique. 


‘and came more and more to be regarded by his 


guests as the beloved head of a family rather than 
as the proprietor of a hotel. 

In 1879, he was made a United States Indian 
Commissioner, and it occurred to him to hold a 
conference at Lake Mohonk to discuss questions bear- 
ing upon the moral welfare of the Indian. He in- 
vited two hundred persons interested in Indians, 
many of them experts on the subject, and entertained 
them in his hotel during the conference. It proved 
a great success and a similar conference has been 
held annually ever since that time. The dependent 
peoples of the Philippines, Porto Rico and Hawaii 
are now included in the problems discussed and in 
these conferences many great reforms have been con- 
ceived and initiated. 

In the spring of 1894, he inaugurated a still larger 
conference, of a similar character, for the consider- 
ation of questions on international arbitration. From 
the first he succeeded in attracting to these confer- 
ences the foremost thinkers on this subject, not only 
in America but in the world, and some of the most 
The conferences have been 
The poli- 
cies outlined at Lake Mohonk have been discussed 


practical men of affairs. 
reported in all the papers of the country. 


in Boards of Trade, in conventions and congresses, 
and in thousands of editorials, and thus have attrae- 
ted world-wide attention. There can be no question 
that Albert K. Smiley has been enabled to make to 


these two great humanitarian movements a contri- 
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bution such as it has seldom been granted to a Friend 
to make to any of the world’s causes, and in all his 
wide work in these fields he kept unchanged his quiet, 
impressive Quaker simplicity. In 1889 he purchased, 
jointly with his twin brother, a large estate at Red- 
lands, California, where he developed one of the most 
beautiful parks on the Pacific coast. Thousands 
visited it every year, and it revealed the touch of 
the same kind of practical genius which turned the 
rocky hill top of Mohonk into a paradise of beauty. 

He was a member of the original Board of Trus- 
tees of Bryn Mawr College, having been appointed 
He was also a 
member of the Board of Trustees of Brown Uni- 
versity and a trustee of the New Paltz Normal 
School, near his mountain home, and he was a mem- 
ber of a great number of societies and organizations 
for the promotion of education and public welfare. 


in the will of Dr. Joseph Taylor. 


He was not interested in the problems of theology, 
nor did he take much interest in the details and 
That 
was not his line and he left all that to those who 
But he 


cared intensely and profoundly for the great central 


affairs of his own or of any other church. 
had a taste and genius for such things. 


principles of religion and for the application of them 
to the life of the world, and he will always be 
counted in the list of the great Quakers who have 
helped to penetrate civilization with the teachings 


of Christ. Raw eg: 


The Coming of a Paid Ministry 


Years before the revival movement Friends in 
many places had learned to sing hymns in their 
First-day schools. So it was not long before singing 
became a part of Friends revival meetings and then 
Sim- 


ilarly the reading of Scripture and other new prac- 


crept into the regular meetings for worship. 


tices in public worship had their roots in the exalta- 
tion of the Scriptures and certain formalities in 
Scripture study and private devotions, against which 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting warned Friends in its 
appeal of 1847. 

The pastoral system, however, with its paid min- 
istry, which has been recognized in all of the Ameri- 
can yearly meetings except Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, was undoubtedly the greatest departure from 
the ancient testimonies of Friends. 

In 1858, just as the revival movement was about 
to begin among Friends, but before the Society was 
conscious of it, Friends were warned that some had 
into an inordinate estimate 
of the value of college learning and biblical study.” 


been ‘betrayed 


(Friend, 31: 406 ff.). Thus it is plain that the need: 
for an educated leadership and a well prepared 
teaching ministry had been felt by many, while the- 
conservative ones feared as to whither such a ten- 
dency might lead. Exactly that tendency did develop- 
the present pastoral system. The need was felt for 
thirty years before the revival came. That move- 
ment made the need many times greater. And under 
the stress of the new conditions, with much reluctance: 
and anxiety, as will be seen, Friends gradually broke 
with the old principle of an unpaid ministry. 
Symptoms of the change were becoming quite vis- 
ible about fifteen years after the revival movement 
began. The old sixth query of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing contained the time-honored question: ‘“Do- 
Friends maintain a testimony against priests’ and: 
In 1875 one meeting could not 
answer ‘‘clear” on this question. The old query was. 
evidently becoming undesirable and when the dis~ 
cipline was revised three years later the testimony 
against priests’ wages was omitted. At the same. 
time, 1878, meetings that had several ministers were- 
urged “to consider the needs of meetings, or com- 
panies of enquirers who are not so blessed, and take- 
measures to supply such meetings or companies, either 
In a 


ministers’ wages ?” 


temporarily or permanently with ministers.” 
paragraph entitled “ Support of Ministry” the- 
monthly and quarterly meetings are advised to pay 
the traveling expenses of their ministers liberated’ 
to service, “and, when necessary, provide for the- 
maintenance of their families while engaged in this. 
service.” In order to accomplish this purpose, each 
monthly and quarterly meeting is to establish a fund’ 
known as “The Fund for the Spread of the Gospel.” 

Aside from the care thus to be extended by the 
local meetings, the yearly meeting also was ready 
to do its part. The need was pressing. <A revival 
in a community would often flood a small, struggling 
Friends meeting with new converts. If. there was. 
no resident Friends minister it was absolutely cer- 
tain that many if not most of the new members would 
languish after the evangelist left the place, if they 
were not built up and established by a sound, edi- 
fying ministry. The yearly meeting committees om 
“oeneral meetings” at once began to report on this: 
overwhelming need. 

In 1880, Indiana Yearly Meeting, therefore, ap-— 
pointed a “Committee on the Ministry,” and appro-- 
priated $1,000 for its use. One of its definite duties. 
was ‘To take into consideration the condition of 
meetings without regular ministry, and if the way 
open to see such a need is met.” 
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The need that kept pressing and the reluctance 
‘with which Friends acknowledged the drift toward 
‘a paid ministry may be illustrated by some further 
vextracts from Minutes of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
From the report of the “Committee on Ministry,” 
1881: “While we have desired to avoid anything 
which would lead to a paid ministry and an estab- 
lished order dependent on the church for support, 
we have endeavored to render such pecuniary assist- 
‘ance as seemed necessary to enable our ministers 
to carry on the work to which they felt themselves 
alled: In very many instances this had been small, 
simply an amount sufficient to cover traveling ex- 
penses, and in some others aid for the support of 
their families, We do not believe that the 
idea which prevails in the Christian community is 
‘a correct one, that each church must be under the 
‘special care of a priest, rector, pastor or settled 
minister. We do not think it apostolic, and believe 
that it tends to destroy the priesthood of believers, 
and to set up a human head upon whom the members 
‘increasingly rely, | Therefore] Whilst in 
‘many cases it may be desirable to encourage the 
removal, for permanent residence, or the frequent 
‘visitation of ministers to meetings where none reside, 
‘we do not believe that the merely pecuniary con- 
‘sideration for the support of a family, which some- 
times enters too largely into such removals, and gives 
‘them so much the cast of a fired ministry, often 
results well.” 

Even as late as 1884 there was some struggle 
against the drift toward the paid ministry, but an 
increasing perplexity as to how it could be avoided. 
‘The fourth annual report of the above “Committee 
-on Ministry” says: “The question of the proper 
pecuniary support of those called to Gospel labor 
dis one of the most difficult and embarrassing ones. 
. . . The evangelists have been very earnest and 
faithful, and their labors have been greatly blessed, 
"but they are frequently obliged to leave the work 
in new hands, who are unequal to carrying it on. 
. . . How to supply the deficiency is a difficult 
-question. From one new meeting, where an earnest 
appeal was made for a minister to remain who had 
“been successfully laboring amongst them, the writer 
says: ‘You will probably say that we are depending 
‘too much on the minister, and not enough on the 
Lord; but you cannot expect that in a year’s time 
‘we should be like some old Friends meeting.’ ” 

Such was the condition and the new need brought 
‘into Indiana Yearly Meeting by the revival move- 
‘ment, and it may be taken as typical of other yearly 
“meetings. 


The General Conference of Yearly Meetings, held 
at Richmond, Ind., in 1887, adopted a very cautious 
minute on the subject of the ministry, but the dis- 
cussions show that by that time the tide was setting 
pretty strongly toward the present system of regular 


pastorates and paid ministers. The tendency con- 


tinues today in all of the yearly meetings except 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, although in many places 
there is some reaction against the attendant formal- 
ity of service, and the slight opportunity for silent 
R. W. K. 


worship and spontaneous expression. 


Beginnings of Quakerism* 
BY RAYNER W. KELSEY. 


This volume is one of the comprehensive series 
under the general editorship of Rufus M. Jones, of 
which “Studies in Mystical Religion” and ‘The 
Quakers in the American Colonies” are already 
familiar to those who keep abreast of the literature 
of Quakerism. A volume dealing with the birth of 
any great movement is of unique interest, and Wm. C. 
Braithwaite’s work measures well up to its keystone 
position in the series. 

After a penetrating introduction on the Quaker 
type of mystical religion, contributed by the general 
editor, the author opens his work with chapters on 
the Puritan Revolution and the early life of George 
Fox. The body of the book carries the history from 
the pioneer work of 1649 to the close of the Restora- 
tion year, 1660. Other volumes are announced to 
continue the relation. 

There have been some good brief sketches of early 
Quakerism written recently, but the only work com- 
parable to the present volume, both in quality and 
comprehensiveness, is that by William Sewel, pub- 
lished in Dutch in 1717 and in English five years 
later. Sewel’s History was carefully compiled and 
is still useful. The advantages of Braithwaite’s 
volume over it are the following: Somewhat more 
space than Sewel gave to the same period; a greater 
freedom from sectarian bias; a better perspective of 
Quaker and other history and hence a better back- 
ground and truer proportions; a much fuller collec- 
tion of source materials as a basis; the modern 
mechanical make-up of reference notes, bibliography, 
a full index, and helpful maps. 

The bibliography might be fuller than it is. It 
contains a good description of manuscript materials 
but no description or classification of the vast amount 
of printed matter. 

Some readers even among Friends will perhaps 
be startled by the accounts of fanatical outbreaks 
among early Friends. Much of this has been 
smoothed and softened in some of the historical 
literature of Quakerism. This author tells it all 
freely and frankly. His judgments on these out- 
breaks may seem almost too charitable on occasion, 


* The Beginnings of Quakerism, by William C. Braithwaite. 
Publishers, The Macmillan Co., New York. $3.50 net. 
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but he knows the temper of those times too well to 
judge them by modern standards. 

Withal he gives frankly the necessary facts for the 
formation by the reader of an independent judgment. 
The wonder will grow upon most readers that this 
zealous movement, constantly bordering at the first 
on hysteria, should yet have developed the ballast 
needful to steady it and bring it to a great mission. 

An interesting fact known before, but emphasized 
by this study, is that George Fox discovered great 
religious groups already prepared for his message, 
and that many of them came bodily into the new 
Quaker movement. It is well known that the Com- 
monwealth period in England was a swarming time 
for mystical sects, yet few have realized the whole- 
sale way in which the early Quaker leaders gathered 
in these swarms. As a somewhat similar process 
took place in the American colonies it would seem 
that Friends have been successful largely as a “‘con- 
vineing”’ rather than as an “evangelizing” body. 
In the early days they reached people who were 
already intensely religious and merely won them to 
a certain type of religious thought. Perhaps this 
accounts partially for their decline in numbers when 
sectarian lines became more stable. 

Friends who are well inclined towards music will 
find comfort in the fact that singing was not entirely 
a lost art among the earliest Friends. James Lan- 
caster was moved to “sound and sing in the power 
of God.” Thomas and Elizabeth Holme “were much 
exercised by the power of the Lord in songs and 
hymns and prayer.’ Two women Friends exposed 
in the stocks during the whole of a freezing Novem- 
ber night were both “moved eternally by the Lord 
to sing in the stocks.” Even George Fox himself 
had a voice mighty in song. When the cruel jailer 
at Carlisle was beating him he says: “I was made 
to sing in the Lord’s power; and that made him 
rage the more. And then he fetched a fiddler, and 
brought him into the dungeon, and set him to play, 
and when he played I was moved in the everlasting 
power of the Lord God to sing; and my voice 
drowned them, and struck them and confounded 
them, that it made them give over fiddling and go 
their. way.” In 1656 singing in meeting was be- 
coming quite common in the Kendal district, so that 
Humphrey Norton wrote to Fox that he had wit- 
nessed such a singing as he had never heard before. 

In connection with much recent discussion of a 
‘“naid ministry” it is interesting to have brought 
again to notice the fact that early Friends were not 
averse to supporting those engaged in the ministry, 
although anything like a fixed maintenance was 
doubtless unknown in the early days. The urgent 
appeals of Margaret Fell for contributions to the 
Kendal Fund, and the efforts of George Fox and 
others to secure similar contributions from Friends 
all over England, remind the reader of some present 
efforts to replenish the treasuries of Zion. In the 
_Annals for'1657, contained in the Cambridge edition 
of Fox’s J ournal, occurs the following entry: 

“Also, this: year there was catablieked and ordered 
for general collections to be for the service of Truth 


and Friends that travelled beyond seas, through all 
the nation, which charge had lain mostly upon the 
Northern Counties before this time.” 

The judgment of the author as to the attitude of 
early Friends on this point is as follows: “Friends 
refused to pay tithes, as being forced payments for 
the maintenance of a professional ministry, but 
ihey approved a voluntary provision for the needs 
cf those whose service prevented them from earning 
t. livelihood.” (Page 136). 

Yet nowhere is there any semblance of the modern 
pastoral meeting with a formal service. There was 
time for silent waiting and full opportunity for the 
Spirit’s leading in vocal service. Unedifying min- 
istry was “dealt with” carefully, but the younger 
members “if they should be moved to bubble forth 
a few words” were to be suffered to do so if their 
words were “in the seed and Lamb’s power.” The 
value and beauty of the Friendly type of meeting 
are set forth in the words of Edward Burrough: 
“We met together often and waited upon the Lord 
in pure silence, from our own words and all men’s 
words, and hearkened to the voice of the Lord, and 
felt His word in our hearts to burn up and beat down 
all that was contrary to God; and we obeyed the 
Light of Christ in us. And while waiting 
upon the Lord in silence, as often we did for many 
hours together, we received often the pour- 
ing down of the Spirit upon us . . . and our 
hearts were made glad.” (Page 130). 

As ever the passages to stir the blood are those 
that tell of the unspeakable persecution and suffer- 
ing endured by the first publishers of Truth. 

At the university town of Cambridge, two women 
Friends, because they reproved some students, were 
stripped naked to the waist and brutally flogged 
until their bodies were slashed and torn. At a 
general meeting a mob fell upon Friends, “striking 
at those they could reach, flinging at others, and 
making a hideous noise, with scoffing, laughing, rail- 
ing, shouting, knocking, drumming upon the boards, 
and sometimes throwing wildfire and puopowag into 
the meeting.” 

The students at Oxford were equally shacisleene in 
their treatment of Friends. “’Twas the constant 
practice of the scholars there to meet us and act their 
wickedness and abuses toward us, as pulling of 
Friends hair off their heads, and beards by the roots, 
plaiting their hair into knots, pluck off Friends hats 
and throw them at others and then beat them on the 
heads. They took one Friend by the neck-cloth and 
held him up from the ground until they had near 
choked him, and stopped another Friends mouth 
ready to strangle him. They pull Friends 
up and down the meeting-room and some out of doors, 
; bring in nettles and thrust them in Friends 
faces, throw down forms with Friends on them, 
bind some with cords and draw them up and down 
the meeting-room abusing them, tear Friends clothes, 
shoot bullets in Friends faces thrust pins 
in their flesh, ride on Friends backs. They 
have brought hogs into our meeting and pulled them 
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about the room to make a noise, and likewi ise mad- 
men.’ 

Who can see the picture of Friends enduring such 
suffering and indignity quietly for Truth’s sake, 
without feeling the pride and inspiration of his 
Friendly ancestry? And who can read with eyes 
undimmed of tears the story of the young prophet, 
James Parnell, hardly more than a boy in years, 
suffering imprisonment, hunger, wounds and expos- 
ure, month after month without complaint, and at 
last dying in the arms of a compassionate Friend, 
whispering one last uncomplaining statement and 
request: “Here I die innocently, now I must go; 
will you hold me?’ 

Some histories of Quakerism the Friendly book- 
shelf may lack comfortably, but not this one. It 
would leave a gap too big. This book justifies amply 
George Fox’s prediction in his testamentary papers 
that “‘all the passages and travels and sufferings of 
Friends in the beginning of the spreading of Truth, 
which I have kept together, will make a fine history.” 

Haverford, Pa. 


Haverford Quakerism Study Contest 


The contest on the study of Quaker history, which 
was inaugurated two years ago, will be continued 
this year, with a cash prize of $100 again provided 
by friends and alumni of Haverford College. 

As before, Guilford, Wilmington, Earlham, Penn, 
Friends University, Nebraska Central, Pacific, Whit- 
tier and Pickering Colleges are eligible to this contest. 

In the course of any study that may be promoted 
by this contest the committee will do whatever may 
lie in its power to help any college secure works on 
Quakerism for its library. 

The following regulations have been drawn up to 
govern the contest during the ensuing year: 


Regulations. 


1. The general field of study for 1912-1913 shall 
be the history, theory, and practice of the Friends 
meeting for worship. 

9. A somewhat restricted topic for intensive study 
may be chosen within this broad field. It would be 
highly satisfactory to the committee if the topic 
should involve some intelligent discussion, in the 
light of history, of the present problem of the ‘‘pas- 
toral” meeting among Friends. 

3. (a) Each paper shall contain, aside from refer- 
ence notes and bibliography, betweeu 3,000 and 4,000 
words. 

(b) Important statements or paragraphs shall 
be followed by reference figures corresponding with 
the references to authorities to be listed at the end of 
the paper. Explanatory notes may also be listed 
among these references. 

(ce) Following the list of references aiid notes 
shall be a descriptive bibliography. This shall con- 
tain, in alphabetical order, all authorities consulted, 
with a statement of the general scope and value of 
each work and a special estimate of the portions deal- 


ing with the particular topic under discussion. The 
pages or chapters dealing with the particular topic 
should be given when “practicable. Brevity and 
relevance will be appreciated in the bibliography. 
(A model of the general form desired in reference 
notes and bibliography will be furnished upon appli- 
cation). 

4, Each college shall have one contestant, appointed 
by competition or otherwise, from its regular under- 
graduate students (not including special students nor 
preparatory students). 

5. There will be no objection if a contestant uses 
a copy of his paper to fulfil some academic require- 
ment of his college or to compete in some literary 
contest. 

6. Each paper shall be in the hands of the Haver- 
ford Quakerism Study Committee by the first day of 
Sixth month, 1913. 

7. In judging the merits of the various papers, 
two general points will be observed: The amount 
and value of the research involved, and the argument 
and literary merit of the finished paper. 

8. The prize of $100 will be granted to one writer, 
or may be divided between two who seem to have done 
work almost equally worthy. Honorable mention 
may also be made of one or more papers not receiving 
a prize. 

9. The committee reserves the right to publish 
any or all papers, or to make other disposition of 
them at its discretion. 

10. Each contestant shall forward his paper, with- 
out signature, to the secretary of Haverford College. 
Enclosed with the paper shall be a sealed envelope 
containing the name of the writer and his college, and 
the title of the paper submitted. The judges will 
not inform themselves of these names until after pass- 
ing upon the merits of the respective papers. 

11. The donors have appointed the following com- 
mittee to have general charge of the contest and 
to judge the merits of the papers submitted: Isaac 
Sharpless, Rufus M. Jones and Rayner W. Kelsey. 

A faculty member or an authorized student in any 
of the Friends colleges may secure further informa- 
tion by addressing the Quakerism Study Pomme 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 


LIST OF REFERENCES. 


Barclay, Robert. Apology. Many editions. 

Barclay, R. Inner Life of Religious Societies. Out of print, 

Braithwaite, W. C. Beginnings of Quakerism. 1912. This 
work is the best authority on the principles and practice of 
the first generation of Friends. See a review of it in the 
American Friend, Twelfth month 12, r912. 

Report on Worship and Pastoral Care, in Minutes of Five- 
Years Meeting, 1912. 

Rowntree, J. S. Society of Friends, Its Faith and Practice. 

Sewel, Wm. History of Friends. This is still a valuable 
work but is of less importance since the publication of the 
volume by W. C. Braithwaite mentioned above. 

Worship and Ministry. Pamphlet published by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. 

See “W bow ” “Meetings for Worship,” “Ministry,” etc. 
in the Uniform Discipline and. in the latest Disciplines of 
London and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings. 

See article on “Conservative Quakerism,” American Friend, 
Tenth month 13, 1910, for the present type of meeting for 
worship in and about Philadelphia. 
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See series of four articles on the Revival Movement in con- 
secutive numbers of the American Friend, beginning Eleventh 
month 28, 1912. ‘These articles tell how and when the type 
of Friends meeting was changed in many places. 

The above is only a partial list and many other writings 
on the subject may be found. 

Upon application by the librarian of any college stating 
that certain works mentioned above are not in the college 
library, the Quakerism Study Committee will endeavor to 
supply some or all of them free of charge. 


Some Vielns on Present Bay Copics 


“The Justice of God’’ 


In No. 45 of Tur American Frrenp is an article 
with the above heading, signed R. W. K. Its object 
seems to be—as shown by the concluding remarks 
to make known the author’s view of the atonement. 
This he claims to get from “the most precious teach- 
ings of Jesus.” His conclusion is, that ‘the shed 
blood of the Saviour is the supreme revelation of the 
heart of God.” 

He certainly has a good foundation for truth to 
start with, and his conclusion is without question 
a good one—as far as it goes. False views of the 
atonement consist mainly in leaving out one of its 
important elements. In what I have to say, I do 
not think I can do better than to carry out these 
two lines of thought. 

1. THE HEART OF GOD. 

I place no discount on “the love element” in God’s 
government, or in the atonement. but there are also 
other elements. God has a mind and will as well as a 
heart; wisdom and power as well as love, and He 
thinks and acts, as well as feels. Some words in our 
language express a combination of elements. (Grace, 
for instance, is a combination*of love and action. 
Without the love element it is not grace; and with- 
out action it is not grace. Grace is love carried out 
into action. “God so loved that He gave’; Jesus 
loved me, and gave Himself for me”; that is grace. 
A man fell from a steeple and fell upon a passing 
sheep. The sheep was killed, but the man’s life was 
saved. This is not a good illustration of the atone- 
ment, simply because “‘the love element” is lacking. 

Justice is also a combination of elements. It is 
love, and it is Jaw; you cannot separate the two ele- 
ments. ‘The law was not made for a righteous man, 
but for sinners.” Justice, therefore, is the appli- 
cation of love to a sinful world. It suggests at least 
two parties, and generally three. When one party 
sins, another party suffers. .In the case of two par- 
ties only—as a parent with one child, God dealing 
with one individual, or myself and one neighbor—if 
the injured party freely chooses to suffer rather than 
have the other party suffer, there is no law or prin- 
ciple of justice against it, for the law is based on 
love. There is no limit to forgiveness on that line. 

But suppose I go to cheating, robbing and killing 
my neighbors, then the question is, what is God to 
do in such a case? He loves me, and He loves my 
neighbors. If He allows me to continue in this 
business, He has to look on and see my neighbors 


suffer. If He tells me to stop—that is law. Which 
has the most love in it? 

But suppose I refuse to stop. He can let my 
neighbors go on suffering, or He can deprive me of 
my life, Hberty, health or property, and stop me 
that way. But that is punishment. Which has the 
most love in it? Thus law and punishment are for 
the protection of the weak and the ignorant. If 
there were no sin it would not be needed. 

Separation from God. 

Separation means independence, and that means 
a dividing up in everything. The prodigal calls for 
his “portion of goods,” and they were ‘‘divided.” 
There is where the question of mine and thine comes 
in, and where justice is needed to settle it. In a 
case of separation from God, how much belongs to 
the man? Just that, and no more, for which he is 
not dependent upon God. What shall God do in such 
a case? If He surrenders any of His own rights, 
and allows man to think that he is not dependent 
upon God for everything, He not only acts a lie, but 
He also defeats the very end He has in view, that 
of saving man simply because He loves him. Grace 
stands out in contrast with debt. If the prodigal 
can come back and still claim some right in the 
estate—that the Father is still in debt to Him—then 
the Father’s love is eclipsed and thrown in the shade. 
Therefore it seems to me the height of wisdom that 
God should provide an atonement that will maintain 
His own rights intact, without which it would be 
impossible for Him to magnify His love above all. 

Repentance. 

There are two kinds of claims that people have 
upon an estate. One is by inheritance; the other 
is for services rendered. The prodigal said he was 
a sinner, and was no more worthy to be called a gon. 
He relinquished all claim on that line. But he re- 
turned with the expectation of paying for what he 
got by his service. When the question of mine and 
thine between myself and God is settled, there is 
still the difference between myself and my brother 
or neighbor. The parable of the prodigal does not 
end with ‘‘open-armed forgiveness.” The other 
brother thinks there ought to be some distinction 
made between many years of faithful service and 
many years of riotous living. And who says there 
ought not? Have my neighbors no intrinsic rights 
that I am bound to respect? Shall God have a plan 
of saving men which makes no distinction between 
a life of righteousness and a life of sin? It really 
seems to me that an atonement which makes a clean 
cut distinction on this line is a wise and necessary 
thing. If Jesus was “made under the law” and 
paid this debt of servitude for us, it would do that, 
and also open the way for us to “receive the adop- 
tion of sons’—as taught in Gal. 4: 4-7. And this 
kind of an atonement does not subtract one iota from 
its being a manifestation of God’s love. His love 
and His wisdom are in perfect harmony. 


Bro. K. says there is ‘no requirement” save the 
one to return. That means that repentance is neces- 
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sary, and to repent is to quit sinning and do right. 
That leaves him to be saved because of his good 
works, and not because of God’s great love to him. 
The word “requirement” shows that he is looking 
at faith in the atonement from that standpoint. Why 
not turn it over and look at it from the standpoint 
of God’s love, and see it as “glad tidings of great 
joy?’ The prodigal returns and finds that his 
squandered inheritance has been redeemed and his 
debt of servitude paid. And the other son is required 
to come in on the same terms, for his remarks clearly 
show that his service to his father has not been 
from love, but in view of the reward. Christ gives 
His service because He loves; that is the kind of 
service that God requires. 


Another Element. 


We now see the love of God and “the wisdom of 
God” in the atonement. But Paul says that “Christ 
erucified” is also “the power of God.” «1 Cor. 1: 24. 

For love we are utterly dependent upon God. In 
our separation from Him we lost love out of our 
being, and that is why we sin. “Love is of God.” 
Nothing but organic union will bring that; and that 
is the most vital and closest kind of union. To say 
that we are separated in every other way, and still 
retain that vital union, is certainly inconsistent. 
Separate from God we are powerless to love. If we 
are not dependent upon God for the spiritual life 
that manifests itself in love, then separation does 
not mean death. Which horn shall we take? Paul 
found that “we should not trust in ourselves, but in 
God which raiseth the dead.” Jesus went down to 
death trusting God to raise Him up again. In that 
resurrection we see ‘‘the exceeding greatness of His 
power to us-ward who believe” (Eph. 1: 19-20). 
We have an atonement that restores us to vital union 
with God. Christ died that we might live. “He 
that hath the Son hath life,’ and vice versa. Our 
restoration is a resurrection, a new birth and a new 


creation. With this new life, love springs up imme- 
diately. “Love is the fulfilling of the law.” ‘“Cre- 
ated in Christ Jesus unto good works.” When the 


love is given the sinning stops. And this is all by 
“the power of God.” ‘Where is boasting, then ? 
It is excluded.” 

2. THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 


Paul said that “Christ died for our sins according 
éo the Scriptures.” . Did Jesus teach the same ? 
the two. He said: ‘“O fools and slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets have spoken. Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter 
into His glory. And beginning at Moses: and all 
the prophets, He expounded unto them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning Himself.” To the 
eleven He said: “These are the words which I spake 
unto you, while I was yet with you, that all things 
must be fulfilled which were written in the law of 
Moses, and in the prophet, and in the psalms, con- 
cerning me. Then opened He their understanding, 
that they might understand the Scriptures; and said 
unto them, Thus if is written, and thus it behooved 
Christ to suffer.”—Luke 24: 25-27; and 44-46. 


To, 


Jesus also said, “If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one 
rose from the dead.” And this is in perfect harmony 
with His other parables. The prodigal held out till 
death stared him in the face. Then he thought of 
his father’s “hired servants.” Thus his motives to 
repentance were the fear of death and the hope of 
reward—the two great legal motives taught by 
“Moses and the prophets.” If self-love will not 
move a man to repent, nothing will; and until he has 
that, he has no basis for love to his neighbor. 

Thus I see no lack of harmony between “Moses 
and the prophets,’ the great Love, Wisdom and 
Power of God, ‘‘the age-old theory” of the atonement 
and “‘the most precious teachings of Jesus.” 

Vincent Woop. 

Tecumseh, Mich. 


ateaunary achat 


The Livingstone Centenary 
BY CHARLES E. TEBBETTS. 


The 19th of next Third month is the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Livingstone, and the mis- 
sionary forces are preparing for a world-wide mis- 
slonary campaign, in which Africa will be the special 
field around which interest will center, and the life 
and work of Livingstone the prominent feature. The 
plans are now well laid and the announcement and 
outline will soon be ready. The main features will 
be as follows: 

1. A sermon or address to be given either Third 
month 16th or 23d. Helps will be furnished to those 
wishing them. 

2. A concert exercise, “The Message of Light,” 
appropriate for Easter, March 23d. 

3. A mid-week prayer meeting with special prayer 
for Africa. Suggestions by Robert E. Speer will be 
furnished. 

4. A mission study class on Africa. ‘Daybreak 
in the Dark Continent” is being revised for this with 
a special chapter on Livingstone. This should meet 
for eight weeks prior to Third month 19th. 

5. Brief messages from Livingstone as opening 
exercises for the Bible school for four First-days. 

6. A study and reading campaign for the entire 
church. Three lives of Livingstone are being pre- 
pared for this purpose. 

(a) A popular life of Livingstone for adult 
readers by C. Sylvester Horne, M. P. 

(b) “Livingstone the Pathfinder,’ by Basil 
Mathews, for older boys and girls—a book of his 
perilous journeys and adventures. 

(c) “The Story of David Livingstone,” by 
Vautier Golding, for junior boys and girls. A good 
book for story tellers. 

7. For Young People—(a) Two suggestive out- 
lines, “From Darkness to Dawn,” for use in the 
devotional meetings of the Young People’s Society. 
This is a fitting climax to an eight weeks’ course in 
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mission study. (b) “Kaujundu,” or “From Fear of 
the Enemy.” An entertainment which in a dramatic 
way represents the conflict of Christianity with 
heathenism in darkest Africa. 

A variety of other helps, such as a portrait of 
Livingstone, either photograph (50c.) or lithograph 
(15¢.), and a Livingstone motto (15¢.), finely 
printed, illuminated in red and gold; maps, ete., can 
be secured. 

All the books mentioned above can be had for 58c. 
postpaid. ‘All literature and supplies are being pre- 
pared by the Missionary Education Movement, and 
can only be obtained through the denominational 
Missionary Boards. The full announcement, giving 
complete outline and price of supplies, will soon be 
ready and can be obtained by sending 2c. for postage 
to Charles E. Tebbetts, Richmond, Ind. 

We strongly urge all Missionary Committees and 
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workers to carry out the features of this missionary 
campaign as fully as possible. It will bring mission- 
ary interest and enthusiasm to all ages when it is 
faithfully done. 

Begin at once to prepare for it, by sending for the 
announcement circular, and as soon as received send 
in the order for supplies needed. Jf all Friends 
would do this at once, it would help our office greatly 
by enabling us to order supplies in bulk instead of 
small lots, and this would give larger discounts to 
help the mission cause. 

This program ought to be carried through in whole 
or in part in each one of 800 meetings, Bible schools, 
and Young People’s Societies in America. 

Will not the reader start the movement at once 
in your own congregation? All orders should be in 
our hands by First month 25th to insure prompt 
delivery of supplies. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves 


The new Board of Publication of the Five-Years Meeting 
are making large plans for the continuance of THe AMERICAN 
Frienp. Their first issue will appear the Second of First 
month, A prospectus for the coming year is promised for 
next week's issue. 

The Board of Publication is made up as follows: Chaitr- 
man, Alvin T, Coate; John H. Johnson, Stephen M. Hadley, 
Charles E. Cosand, Ellison R. Purdy, J. Elwood Cox and 
Isaac T. Johnson. An advisory member will be appointed 
from each yearly meeting. 

x ok x 

Albert J. Brown has so far recovered from his attack of 
typhoid fever as to be able to attend Dover Meeting and 
preach, 

* Ok Ox 

Alice G. Lewis has recently joined Edith F. Sharpless at 
Mito, Japan. They together occupy the Binford home during 
their absence. 

* Ok Ox 

Arthur and Eliza Dann are resting for a time at Atlantic 
City. Arthur Dann is improving, but is not yet able for con- 
tinuous service. 

* * x 

Two First-day evening meetings were devoted by Wilming- 
ton (Ohio) Friends to reports from the Five-Years Meeting. 
Four addresses were given at each meeting. There was a 
large attendance and much interest. 

x ok x 

Gurney and Elizabeth Binford spent two weeks at Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, leaving there Eleventh month 13th for his 
father’s home in Kansas, where they will be until after 
Christmas. Address all letters to them in care of Josiah Bin- 
ford, R. D. 7 Wichita, Kan. 

* ok Ok 

Mary Pumphrey, a minister in Bristol Quarterly Meeting, 
England, is spending this month in and about Philadelphia. 
Since coming to this country about two months ago she has 
visited relatives in Kansas, has attended a yearly meeting in 
that State and has been at Baltimore Yearly Meeting. She 
carries credentials of her quarterly meeting commending her 
as a minister to Friends. 


A Friend writes from Red Wing, Kan.: “We have been 
wonderfully blessed the past year under the preaching of 
Orestes A. Winslow and wife. We are to have them with us 
for another year. Our revival will commence in a short time, 
and we are expecting good work. At our quarterly meeting, 
which was held Eleventh month 22d to 26th, our Evangelistic 
Superintendent was with us, We are expecting a great influx 
to our meeting during our revival. We are well prayed up 
for the battle and ready for the fray.” 

ee tk 

The First Friends Bible school at Marion, Ind., is growing 
in interest and effectiveness. The average attendance is 
above two hundred, and the work is being organized along the 
lines of the most improved methods. ‘The Rally Day services 
recently held were full of enthusiasm and brought out many 
helpful suggestions. The congregations at the meetings for 
worship are also increasing steadily, and there are many evi- 
dences of deepening spiritual life. There were seven new 
members received at the last monthly meeting and publicly 
welcomed on the following First-day. 

* ok x 

Winchester Quarterly Meeting was held the 15th and 16th 
ult., and was full of interest from beginning to close. Syl- 
vester Jones, who has given twelve years to missionary work 
in Cuba, was present, and his messages were very interesting 
and helpful. Morton C. Pearson was also in attendance and 
gave a splendid address First-day evening. T. F. Tormohlen, 
of Portland, Ind., was present in the interest of Monroe Par- 
ticular Meeting, where a new meeting-house is being built. 
A subscription was taken for that work. Lunch was served 
in the basement of the church building, which was much en- 
joyed by all. 

* * x 

The Quaker Round Table at Oak Grove Seminary and the 
one at South China met in a joint meeting at East Vassalboro 
the evening of Eleventh month 22d. The meeting-house was 
well filled and a very enjoyable time was had. Reports were 
given of the work at both points, after which Charles M. 
Woodman gave one of his splendid addresses on “Our 
Heritage.” Light refreshments were served at the close of 
the program, and all went home feeling well repaid for the 
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effort made to attend. Plans are maturing for organizing a 
Round Table at East Vassalboro, and it is the intention to 
have one or more of the joint meetings before the close of 
the school year. 

* x x 

A recent letter from Caspar Wistar, who is located in med- 
ical missionary work at Mexco, Guatemala, is full of hope 
and encouragement. It tells of the opening of evening ser- 
vices twice a week at his home, where a number are becom- 
ing interested, and of his growing practice as a physician. Six 
months ago his work seemed useless, the opposition of the 
local priest practically destroying his influence. Since Ninth 
month, however, a change in public sentiment has taken place. 
His wife is helping in the mission work. ‘The closing para- 
graph of his letter takes a practical turn. It is in part as 
follows: 

“When in the States a year ago I was asked how people 
at home could help in the work without giving money. There 
are two ways; one is by prayer, and the other is by helping 
in the dispensary. I am continually in need of bottles that 
hold from a teacup or less to little bottles that hold only a 
teaspoonful, especially the small size bottles, and my supply 
of corks is at present very small. Another thing that I am 
in need of all the time is rags with which to make surgical 
dressing and washrags; old muslin and linen of any kind do 
excellently, and the older they are the better, for they are 
softer, and I can use them, no matter how badly they are 
worn into holes. Another thing that I am using continually is 
small bits of oil paper. If anyone cares to help by sending 
me any of the above things, it will be of great help to us in 
the work. They should be sent to my father not later than the 
end of this year; his address is: FE. M. Wistar, 5449 Wayne 
Avenue, Germantown, Pa., or his office address, 501 Provident 


Building, Philadelphia.” 


Correspondenre 


To ture Eprror of THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 

In view of the fact that inquiries are being received as to 
the time when the minutes of the Five-Years Meeting will be 
ready for distribution, I might perhaps say that in the 
haste of the closing hours and pressure of work many names 
were sent for various boards and committees, without the ad- 
dresses, and organizations were not fully reported. This, 
together with other matters requiring correspondence, has 
unavoidably delayed the work of the Printing Committee, 
which is being pushed as rapidly as possible to completion. 

’ Very sincerely, ; 
EmMaA SPENCER ‘TOWNSEND, 
. Secretary Five-Years Meeting. 
Martinsville, Ohio, Twelfth month 4, 1912. 
* * x 
To tue Eprror of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

A short time ago I received the enclosed letter. I send it 
to you, thinking it possible that the owner of the coin in 
question may value it, and through Tue American FRrenp it 
may be possible to find that owner. 

Very sincerely, 
A. T. Murray. 


Stanford University, Cal., Eleventh month 20, 1912. 
Proressor Murray, Stanford University. 

Dear Sir:—As I have been given to understand that you are a 
member of the Society of Friends, I thought I would write to you 
to find out what would be the best method to reach the owner 
of a Liberty dollar of 1797, which, according to the engraving 
on same seems to also have belonged to the same society. 
This dollar was lost by the owner on the east side of Tule 


Lake, northern California, and the party who has asked me 
to find the owner came along and found it. It has engraved 
on the Liberty side these names: 
Chalkley Atkinson 
Third month 23, 1797 
Born 4th of 12th mo., 1801 
Died 6th mo 7th, 1864 
Mary S$. Atkinson 
OF Pe 
To tue Eprror or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 

It occurs to me that in your issue of the 14th inst. you 
came to a wrong conclusion as to the meaning of the election. 
Can it be true that no one knows the meaning except that the 
voter thought he ought to punish some and innocently struck 
his own friend? 

The summary of your editorial was that the voters thought 
that President Taft is entangled with “bosses” and “machine” 
politics. Doubtless some entertained such an idea, but there 
were few who voted for our ex-President who did not know 
and realize that they were supporting the boldest, most 
powerful and ingenious “boss” that ever handled a political 
machine, and many voted for him from this motive. Surely 
it was not the “boss” they were after, not even the bad “boss,” 
for some of the worst “bosses” were the most ‘prominent of 
that party’s workers. 

“Not the ghost of a show’ was a very powerful element 
in President Taft’s defeat. This was not only a battle cry 
from the platform, but was quietly passed from voter to voter, 
so that the man, with small time for reading, came to believe 
it, and if he desired to defeat Governor Wilson-he voted the 
progressive ticket. I have talked with many voters since the 
election who are amazed that President Taft polled so many 
votes. Many even believed that he would run fourth in the 
race. ; 

By confidential talks one finds that by the same quiet 
method of passing the news from lip to lip, President Taft 
was reputed as being over zealous for the Catholics and of 
even being a Catholic and that the members of his family 
were Catholics. This turn was worked to a finish. 

Surely there is m fact no fight against the “boss” except 
in name or sound. If the election shows anything plainly 
it is that a shrewd, energetic, never-go-to-sleep “boss” may 
lead the plain people to almost any ridiculous policy, contra- 
dictory proposition or absurd theory. It also shows that 
many are out who want to be in,.and many who are in want to 
be further in. Substitute modern names in Roman history in 
Rome’s most tumultuous period and we largely live that 
period over again. There was so much noise, so much smoke, 
mole hills became mountains, plow shares were beaten into 
swords, the good samaritan became a highway robber, and 
the tender, careful shepherd as a lion devoured his own 
flock. Shame on such methods! Are we surprised that the 
voter became confused and did that which he would not do? 
Are we surprised that no one can read the meaning of the 
election? 

There is no doubt that much should be done for the country 
and the people, but that “much” is neither progressivism, 


_standpatism or any other ism. It is the duty of any adminis- 


tration to secure the best results for the country. But the 
administration can rise no higher than the people wil/, It is 
an echo of the public conscience. No better, no. worse. The 
bad in politics exists either by choice or permission of the 
people. The incoming administration will have as great, if 
not greater, battles to fight. The result of the election seems 
to be a reversal of one of the best administrations in Ameri- 


can history. 


N. RoSENBERGER. 
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To THE Eprror or THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Few people realize the deplorable condition of those 
afflicted with the various forms of insanity who dwell in 
Syria and Palestine. Since the time when the fame of the 
Great Physician went throughout the land, and those who 
were lunatic were healed by Him, all work on behalf of these 
helpless sufferers had been at a standstill until Theophilus 
Waldmeier, a native of Switzerland, who had lived and 
worked in the East for nearly fifty years, determined to see 
if the civilized world could not be interested to do something 
towards helping to ‘alleviate the suffering and misery of 
those afflicted with this terrible malady, their lot being 
chains, beating, starvation, and even worse. 

As a result of his efforts, committees were formed in 
America and Europe, and funds raised to build a hospital at 
Asfuriyeh, one of the Lebanon mountains, four and a half 
miles from Beyrout. It was opened twelve years ago with 
two houses, but has now four houses for men and women, as 
well as other necessary buildings, and the work has steadily 
grown and increased, with no burden of debt remaining on it. 

The hospital does not belong to one nation, or to one de- 
nomination. America, Great Britain, Germany, Switzerland 
and Holland are all represented in the buildings and work, 
and it is entirely interdenominational in its support and ad- 
ministration. No creed or religion is refused admission, and 
amongst the patients are’ found Moslems, Druses, Maronites, 
Greek Church, Roman Catholics, Jews and others. Many of 
the patients are quite cured in time, and many others are so 
improved that they are able to join their friends again, and 
so make room for other cases. All that first-class skill can do 
is being done under the care and supervision of Dr. Watson 
Smith, the director, assisted by a qualified matron and head 
attendant. 

Those patients, or their friends who are able to contribute 
toward their treatment and maintenance are asked to do so, 
and great proof of their appreciation is shown by the amount 
so contributed each year, being upwards of $10,000 in 1911. 
None are refused if unable to pay, and there are always a 
large number of free cases. 

No other asylum for the scientific and humane treatment of 
mental diseases exists between Cairo and Constantinople, and 
when this is realized it will be seen what the demand must 
be on this one small hospital, only able at present to accom- 
modate one hundred men and women. Much more can be 
done when the work is more widely known and supported. 
Writing from Syria a few weeks ago, one of the workers 
says: “The hospital keeps quite full on both sides, and in 
order to get places for acute cases we are obliged to dis- 
charge some chronic cases. We have a new patient from 
Beyrout, a suicidal case, and, as we had no vacancy, we dis- 
charged a patient from Schweifat in order to admit him. 
Last week we had two consulate cases—one man from the 
French, and another from the German. We have four female 
and one male patient waiting admission. We sent two of the 
nurses to Damascus with two patients, chronic cases, in order 
to get beds for new cases. We also admitted a poor alcoholic 
patient, also a maniac, a teacher of the Jesuits College. 

There is a great future for this hospital provided the means 
are forthcoming for its support and further development. It 
is far-reaching in its influence from an educational, philan- 
thropic and religious point of view. 

Philadelphia is the headquarters of the American Commit- 
tee for the work, and the annual report or any further in- 
formation will gladly be supplied by the treasurer, Asa S. 
Wing, 409 Chestnut Street, or the secretary, Robert B. Haines, 
Jr., 119 South Fourth Street. 

Auice M. Goocu, General Secretary. 

Philadelphia, Eleventh month, 1912. 


Married 


Jonrs-WeEtcuH.—At the home of G. Calvin Welch, Mt. Airy, 
N. C., Eleventh month 6, 1912, Robert Jones and Etta Welch. 


Bien 
Crumiy (Corrected).—At the home of her sister, Miriam 
Bartholomew, at Denver, Colo. Ninth month 16, 1912, 
Emeline Cynthia Crumly, daughter of Isaac H. and Rachel 
Crumly, in her forty-sixth year. She was a life-long mem- 
ber of Friends at Pleasant Plain, Iowa, and was laid to rest 
in the Friends burying ground at that place. 


Hapiey.—At his home in Richmond, Ind., Eleventh month 
17, 1912, Edwin Clarence Hadley, in his forty-seventh year. 
At an early age he came with his parents to Richmond, where 
the years of his boyhood and manhood were spent. He 
attended the local schools and also Earlham College. 

Hitt.—Eighth month 26, 1912, Asenath Hill, aged ninety- 
two years. She was a faithful Christian and earnest worker 
in the missionary society. When over eighty years old she 
secured a life membership in Kansas Yearly Meeting Mis- 
sionary Society. Benoni Hill a little over one month from 
the above date joined his wife, Asenath, in the unseen land, 
leaving the testimony that all is well. He was nearly ninety 
years old. Their bodies lie side by side in the cemetery near 
Ackerland, Kan., their former home, ; 

James.—At Springdale, Iowa, Eleventh month 16, 1912, 
Hannah James, aged ninety-five years. She was united in 
marriage with Thomas James near the place of her birth in 
1841. She was a widow for twenty-five years, her husband 
having died in 1887. They came to Iowa in 1851 and she 
resided in Springdale and vicinity until the time of her death. 
Fight children were born to them, three of whom are living., 
She was a birthright Friend and served as an Elder for 
about forty years. 

STANLEY.—At the home of her daughter, Elizabeth A.:Hud- 
dleston, Maryville, Tenn, Eleventh month 13, 1912, Sarah 
Terrell Stanley, in her seventy-third year, widow of Dr. W. C. 
Stanley. Deceased was a life-long member of Friends, faith- 
ful in attendance at meeting, where she rarely failed to con- 
tribute to the services by prayer or testimony. 


THE BOY OR Waser 


God help the boy who never sees 
The butterflies, the birds, the bees, 
Nor hears the music of the breeze 
When zephyrs soft are blowing. 
Who cannot in sweet comfort lie 
Where closer blooms are thick and high, 
And hear the gentle murmur nigh 
Of brooklets softly flowing. 


God help the boy who does not know 
Where all the woodland berries grow, 
Who never sees the forests glow 

When leaves are red and yellow. 
Whose childish feet can never stray. 
For such a hapless boy I say 
When Nature does her charms display— 

God help the little fellow. 

: —Nixon Waterman. 
* ok x 


The success, then, the happiness of religion depends upon 
its thoroughness. A half heart in religion means a heavy 
heart.—Cosmo Gordon Lang. 


cc aa ee eee 
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Netus in Brief 


Interest in Congress centers about the 
trial of Judge Archbald, of the Com- 
merce Court, who is charged with an 
improper use of his judicial power for 
private financial advantage. The case is 

pending in the Senate and the evidence 
seems to be quite clear against him. 

* 


According to the recent bulletin of 
the National Bureau of Education, teach- 
ing is the most popular profession among 
college graduates and gets a full quarter 
of the graduates. Business gets a fifth, 
law fifteen ner cent., against thirty-three 
per cent. a hundred years ago; medicine 
between five and six per cent. and the 
ministry only from ve to six per cent. 


Now is the ae ‘: ie the Red Cross 
Christmas Seals to put upon your letters 
and packages. The fight against tuber- 
culosis is costly of time and money. It 
is a real fight and has its wounded and 
orphans to provide for. The purchase 
will remind you of your part in a war 
of which the truest peace-lover must ap- 
prove. It will remind the receiver also 
of his opportunity to aid. 

A ae 


Latest returns show that President- 
elect Wilson lacks two millions of a 


NEVER TIRES. 
OF THE FOOD THAT RESTORED HER ‘0 
HEALTH, 


“Something was making me ill and I 
didn’t know the cause,” writes a Colo- 
rado young lady. “For two years I was 
thin and sickly, suffering from indiges- 
tion and inflammatory ‘theumatism. 

“T had tried different kinds of diet, 
and many of the remedies recommended, 
but got no better. 

“Finally, mother suggested that I try 
Grape-Nuts, and I began at once, eating 
it with a little cream or milk. A change 
for the better began at once. 

“Today I am well and am gaining 
weight and strensth all the time. I’ve 
gained ro pounds in the last five weeks 
and do not suffer any more indigestion, 
and the rheumatism is all gone. 

“T know it is to Grape-Nuts alone that 
I owe my restored health. I still eat the 
food twice a day and never tire of it.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

The flavor of Grape-Nuts is peculiar 
to itself. It is neutral, not too sweet 
and has an agreeable, healthful quality 
that never grows tiresome. 

One of the sources of rheumatism is 
from overloading the system with acid 
material, the result of imperfect diges- 
tion and assimilation. 

As soon as improper food is aban- 
doned and Grape-Nuts is taken regu- 
larly, digestion is made strong, the 
organs do their work of building up 
good red blood cells and of carrying 
away the excess of disease-making ma- 
terial from the system. 

The result is a certain and steady re- 
turn to normal health and mental activ- 
ity. “There’s a reason.” Read the lit- 
tle book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. Adv. 


popular majority and that he received less 
votes than Bryan received in 1908. His 
lead over Roosevelt is 2,228,608 and 
President Taft ran third by 550,000. 
‘the figures are: Wilson, 6,156,748; 
Roosevelt, 3,928,140; Taft, 3,376,422. 
The closest State was California, where 
the latest returns give the Wilson plur- 
ality over Roosevelt as 124. In Illinois 
Wilson led by 16,000. 
ae 


The Survey, so long known as Chari- 
ties, is no longer to be under the wing 
of the Charity Organization Society, but 
is to submit itself to the commercial test 
and sink or swim as a co-operative en- 
terprise. The Survey Associates, Incor- 
porated, are henceforth to conduct it as 
a separate business enterprise, backed, 
however, by as many $1o subscribers as 
can be obtained—eight hundred, if pos- 
sible. Besides these $8,000, $4,000 more 
are needed, it is estimated, to make both 


ends meet. 
*K Ok Ox 


The “Congregationalist” tells the story 
of a small boy, who, after inspecting a 
certain new church edifice, went home 
and expressed to his parents his enthus- 
iasm thus wise: “That is the finest 
church anywhere around. You just 
ought to go and see it. It has elegant 
carpets and pews. Why,” he went on, 
in his delight over what he had found, 
“they have an electric chair, too, for the 
minister to sit in!” ‘There may be some 
congregations that would like to obtain 
the mate to this chair. 

* * * 


All records for autograph sales in this 
country were broken last week at the 
sale of the collection of the late Elliott 
Danforth, of New York. The total re- 
ceipts amounted to something more than 
$30,000. 

The collection was chiefly noted for 
the completeness of some of the series 
of letters, such as the signers of the Dec- 
laration, of the Presidents of the United 
States, ‘of the Federal Convention, etc. 

Nearly every letter or document in the 
set brought a record figure, but the high- 
est price for a specimen was paid for the 
Gwinnett, a sheet from the will of 
Joseph Stanley, dated 1770. For this 
precious piece of paper more was given 
than was bequeathed in the will. It was 
knocked down to a private buyer for 
$4600. 

x Ox 

The peace plenipotentiaries of Turkey, 
Bulgaria, Servia and Montenegro have 
signed an armistice containing the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1.) The belligerent armies shall re- 
main in the positions they at present 
occupy. 

(2.) The besieged Turkish fortresses 
shall not be revictualled. 

(3.) The: revictualling of the Bul- 
garian army in the field shall be carried 
out by way of the Black Sea and Ad- 
rianople, commencing ten days after the 
signature of the armistice. 

(4.) The negotiations for peace shall 
begin in London on December 13. 

The Greek plenipotentiaries at Bagh- 
tche did not sign the armistice but re- 
served the right to participate in the 
peace negotiations in London. 

* * x 


In his initial message to Congress last 
week President Taft pointed with pride 


Makes Home Baking Easy 


Absolutely Pure 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


A Cream of Tartar Powder, 
free from alum or phos- 
phatic acid 


to the improved organization of the 
State Department, and to the use which 
has been made of diplomacy as a hand- 
maid of commerce. He also called at- 
tention to the fact that the United States 
had been instrumental in preventing a 
number of wars and promoting peace. 
His second message was devoted more 
especially to the details of needed legis- 
lation. He recommended the plan of 
currency reform outlined by the Mone- 
tary Commission; an amendment of the 
law to lessen the penalty when corpora- 
tions inadvertently disobey the corpora- 
tion tax law; a return to the policy of 
two battleships a year by the appropria- 
tion for three battleships this year; and 
the giving of authority to the United 
States Supreme Court to make rules of 
procedure in common law cases in Fed- 
eral courts to expedite and lessen the 


cost of litigation. 
* * 


That the courts are being affected by 
more enlightened and humane views con- 
cerning the relation of society to laboring 
men and women, is shown by a recent 
decision of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, in which the Court reverses a for- 
mer decision much criticized. In_ its 
later decision the Court distinctly aban- 
dons the outworn doctrine to which it 
hatl clung in its former decision, of the 
assumption of risk on the part of a 
workman, at least in cases where em- 
ployers have neglected to provide against 
dangers that can be averted or lessened. 
The doctrine that contributory negli- 
gence on the part of the employee is a 
bar to a claim for damages, and the doc- 
trine that negligence on the part of a 
fellow workman exempts an employer 
from blame, are no longer regarded as 
tenable. It is now fully rcognized that 
whatever damages an injured employee 
or his family is entitled to receive should 
be promptly paid, and that no costs 
should be saddled upon the amount, nor 
large attorney fees be deducted from it. 
The intolerable delays, iniquitous costs 
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and grafting fees which have robbed the 
compensation of value and _ deterred 
many from seeking it, are abominations 
which are being put away. 


* OK OK 


In a decision announced last week the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
overruled the decision of the Circuit 
Court sitting at St. Louis, and declares 
that the purchase and control of the ma- 
jority stock in the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road by the Union Pacific was the con- 
summation of a conspiracy and a combi- 
nation in restraint of trade and a plain 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust act. 
The Court declares that, as a matter of 
fact, subject of proof, before the merger 
took place the two lines were actually 
competing for various business and were 
acting independently as to a large amount 
of such “carrying trade; and that after 
the combination was effected the Union 
Pacific by the use of its “dominating 
power” has “suppressed competition be- 
tween the systems.” 

The Court, therefore, orders the dis- 
solution of the combination; enjoins the 
voting of the stock while it is in the 
possession of the dominant power or in 
the control of any person or interest 
subsidiary to and subject to the Union 
Pacific, and forbids “the doing in the 
future of acts like those which are found 
to have been done” in this instance. 
The strength of this decision will rest 
upon its apparent harmony with plain 
common sense. The decree is not to in- 
terfere with the Union Pacific’s right to 
hold the Central Pacific from Ogden to 
San Francisco, thus effecting a contin- 
uous integral line from St. Louis to the 
Pacific coast, but in so far as the merger 
did destroy competition it is forbidden 
and the merger is dissolved. 


* * * 


Five months ago when the Eastern 
railroads refused to make any conces- 
sions and 93 per cent. of the engineers 
had declared themselves ready to go on 
strike, the disputants agreed to submit 
the matter to arbitration, and a board 
of seven arbitrators was appointed, con- 
sisting of Oscar S. Straus, Charles R. 
Van Hise, Albert Shaw, Frederick N. 
Judson, Otto M. Ejidlitz, Daniel Willard, 
and P. H. Morrissey—Mr. Willara, 
President of the Baltimore and Ohio, 
representing the railroads, and Mr. Mor- 
rissey, former Grand Master of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, rep- 
resenting the engineers. After five 
months of labor without pay these men 
have made a report which on the one 
hand recognizes the principle of a mini- 
mum wage and awards certain wage jn- 
creases, and on the other recommends 
the prevention of railroad strikes in the 
future by the creation of State and Fed- 
eral commissions which would control 
all labor having a “public use.” 

Such a strike as the engineers pro- 
posed would have paralyzed all the lines 
east of Chicago and north of the Nor- 
folk and Western line, depriving nearly 
38,000,000 people of their railroad ser- 
vice. It would have meant, in the words 
of the arbitrators, “great loss of life, 
unspeakable suffering, and loss of prop- 
erty beyond the power of description,” 
through the stoppage of a necessary 
public service throughout “a great sec- 
tion of the country as populous as all 
of France.” 
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THE HISTORICAL QUAKER 
CALENDAR for 1913 


This year we have made a calendar which we feel proud of. 


It con- 


sists of six pictures of some of the most famous episodes in the history of 


Friends ; 


done in a dignified manner befitting the subjects. 


We have gone 


to a great deal of trouble and expense (over $300.00 having been paid for 
the drawings and plates) and feel sure that the calendar will meet with the 


approval of Fall. 


The pictures were designed with the intention of recalling some of 


the most pregnant moments in the lives of Friendly leaders. 


The subjects 


are ‘George Fox Refusing to Take the Oath,”’ “Barclay of Ury,”’ (illus- 


trating Whittier’s poem), 


“Elizabeth Fry Speaking to Convicts Bound for 


Australia,’’? ‘‘Thomas Ellwood Reading to Milton,’’ ‘‘John Woolman and 
the Slave,?” ‘‘William Penn and Rebecca Wood, of Darby, Pa.”’ 
The Quaker Calendar is always a welcome visitant to thousands of 


Friendly households. 


It measures 8x11 inches, the large size being selected 


to give a chance to make the pictures larger, and the leaves are tied together 


with a silk ribbon. 


A rich brown cover is used. 


PRICE, Postage Paid, 50 cents 


Send for our Catalog of other Quaker Calendars and Books 


THE BIDDLE PRESS, Publishers 


1010 Cherry Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The engineers demanded wage-in- 
creases which would have added more 
than $7,000,000 a year to the pay-roll of 
the railroads, and the roads refused on 
the ground that they were not prosperous 
enough to shoulder this addition to their 
running expenses. The wage increases 
awarded by the arbitrators amount, ac- 
cording to present estimates, to only two 
or three million dollars. The engineers’ 
demands rested upon the basis of 100 
miles or less or ten hours or less to con- 
stitute a day’s work. The rates named 
by the arbitrators are minimum rates, 
and all existing rates higher than these 
minima are continued in force. 

More important than the actual award 
is the board’s recommendation that State 
and Federal wage commissions be 
created “which shall exercise functions 
regarding labor engaged on public utili- 
ties analogous to those exercised with re- 
gard to capital by the public service com- 
missions, already in existence.” This 
suggestion, says the New York “Evening 
Mail,” is “a very great contribution to 
current economic thought.” In suggest- 
ing these wage commissions the arbitra- 
tors point out that the public, which had 
no voice in the controversy and no choice 
but to abide by the decision, had more 
at stake than either the railroads or the 
engineers. 


Notires. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Indian Rights Association invite you and 
your friends to be present at the thir- 
teenth annual meeting, to be held in the 
Hall of the College of Physicians, 15 
South Twenty-second Street, Philadel- 
phia, on Twelfth month tr2th, at 8 
o’clock. Addresses will be made by 
Rabbi J. Leonard Levy, D.D., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Henry A. Larson, Chief 
Special Officer for Suppression of the 
Liquor Traffic; S. M. Brosius, Washing- 
ton Agent I. R. A.; Matthew K. Sniffen 
(with stereopticon illustrations). Rev. 
C. E. Grammer, S.T.D., president of the 


association, will preside. Hon. Joseph 
H. Choate, honorary president. 


The Committee on the Study of 
Friends Principles of New York Yearly 
Meeting desire to know of all printed 
helps for the study of the principles of 
Friends, including lists of books, out- 
lines of reading or other suitable ma- 
terial. 

L. RicHarp DEAN, Secretary, 
15 Bank St., Princeton, N. J. 


cae nastiness “he Rae 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 


GRACE W. BLAIR 
Media, Pa 


William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 
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(Continued from page 790.) 
So even I, and with a pang more 
thrilling, 
So even I, and with hope more sweet, 
Yearn for the sign, O Christ! of Thy 
fulfilling, 
Faint for the flaming of Thine advent 


feet. 
—Frederic W. H. Myers. 


ANSWERED PRAYER. 
(For the Aged.) 


“How long, O Lord, must I remain 
’Mid earthly care and fear and pain— 

To add more load to burdened hands, 
Already tied with servile bands? 


“Why should my spirit longer serve— 


Confined behind this crumbling wall—. 


A sentence long and purposeless, 
Pronounced within Thy judgment hall? 


“The ceaseless mill of toil grinds on; 
But less’ning ne’er the tow’ring pile 

Of life’s great grist of anxious care, 
Pushed in from every yearly mile. 


“The days are long and nights are drear; 
The lights die down and shadows fall. 

The song of birds seems but a dirge, 
And bow’rs of flow’rs become a pall.” 


At eventide God’s answer came, 
When thoughts rose on the wings of 
prayer 
And soared above the clouds of life, 
Where Heaven’s zephyrs banish care: 


“As Heav’n is higher than the earth, 
So higher are My thoughts than thine; 
My judgments—how unsearchable! 
My ways—past tracing out—divine. 


“Think not thyself a heavy care 
For loving hands to help and hold; 
For all know well that thou didst bear 
On willing hands life’s burdens bold. 


“Tet grateful hands and willing feet— 
To balance up thy life’s account— 
Add kindly deeds to ledger sheet 
So full of credits good to count. 


“Imprisoned though behind a wall— 
A watcher at the mill of toil— 

Yet free to break o’er saddened brows 
The box of fragrant gladness oil. 


“Should eyes be dim or blind to look 
On faces dear and landscape o’er, 
Faith’s eyes may view the Beulah Land, 
Where wait the loved ones gone 
before. 


“Should ears be dull and fail to ’cord 
With earthly songs and melodies, 
Faith hears heav’n’s choir and organ 
chord 
When angels sing and touch the keys. 


“But, ere thy pilgrimage shall cease, 
Sow life’s fields thick with fruitful 
seeds— 
smiles, kind 
flow’rs— 
To bloom and teem in endless deeds.” 


—W. Carleton Woed. 


Sweet words, immortal 


A book by President-elect Wilson, 
stating his views on social and political 
questions, will be published shortly. 
“The New Freedom, a Call for the 
Emancipation of the Vital Energies of 
the Nation,” is its title. 


COMMERCIAL 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting investors 5 per cent, to 6 
per cent. Safest form of investment; no 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without charge for our services to investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joseph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


ON (OWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAFES? 
FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers far 


forty years. We collect and remit interest wharver 
Snvestore desire. Write for booklet and list. 


ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 
IOWA FALLS, IOWA. || 


oO 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS DESIRED in a 
refined homein Washington. Very convenient 
to car line and Union Station. Laura 
Witson, 46 Bryant St., Washington, D. C. 


Friends Who Are Planning to make a 
home in California will do well to inves- 
tigate Ramona, San Diego County, where 
there is a small but growing Friends church, 
cheap land, splendid climate and good edu- 


cational facilities, and no saloon. The 
meeting might be much helped by a few 
Friends families moving into it. The 


present pastor, George Taylor, will be glad 
to answer inquiries, 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING AND 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Mederate, 


MARY M. KITE 


1204 Fliibert Street = PHILADELPHIA 
Betu TELEPHONE, Filbert 56-96 


M I E L I N E R Y Fur Remodeling 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadeiphia 
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THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Historical Quaker Calendar. 6 leaves, each _ Price 

with interesting illustration, emboss- Postpaid 

ed cover, tied with ribbon,8%xllin. $ .50 
“A Calendar of the People Called Quakers.” 

12 leaves and cover. Portraits and 

CRATER cea sertnp xataneeaters tenes eves puidiy i agk tien .60 
Calendar. Mountain scene, 34x 6¥ in.... .15 
Motto Calendars. (5 to choose from) 6% x 

TALE UCL). Seb atw stxxeaantencrsseutensns <osaueet tes 15 
“ Christmas Bells.” Longfellow. Artcard 

POAT EUR OLD Glas, sscvnet Saude gatas Mae penccbanae -16 
Motto Card. Havergal, 5°4x7% in........... 16 
Quaint Quaker Post Cards. 3 cents each; 

2 for 5 cents; add 1 cent for postage 

foreach lot of 53; set of i1...........:<0402- .30 
What a Skeptic Learned of Quakerism. 

Mosher. 92 pages, 54% x 734 iN............. .50 


Patience. A Quaker Poem. Thompson, 


BEE Ss <aiskevy «has won aan eR ee bas Sy > asc ON atl 1.60 
Odd Moments With Nature. Mercer. 70 
TAOS, CXS IVs vccss eecrevsl ten evavew reese nns 50 
A Chinese Quaker. Blessing-Eyster. 377 
TIRES, OPER 104 UWlivecscescectatbecensersese sacar 1.62 
The Quaker Cross. Parsons. 356 pages, 
TN och cas ccsoy eo caov etn 1.70 
A Quaker Postbag. Lampson..................-+ 2.62 
The True William Penn. Fisher. 392 pages, 
do V1 eee er ee OS oe ee 2.12 
Why Friends Do Not Baptize With Water. 
Moon. 72 pages, 474x7 im...... ..- ....... .25 
Bushido, The Soul of Japan. Nitobe. 250 
TIAGO) O.cr 155 UNL ....1e) secedeneg ts eeeypoweew terre 1.35 


TWAS als A i ee eee 


Quaker Idyls. Gardner. 
Book Plates. Send for special illustrated 
catalog. 


Engraving. Writeforstylecard and prices. 
Printing. Ask for suggestions. 


THE LEEDS & BIDDLE CO. 


Publishers Printers Engravers 
921-23 Filbert Street -:- PHILADELPHIA 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers?’ Want 
Column of The American Friend 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are usually satisfactory. 


The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


The Provident Life =« Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


Surplu« belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 

wills deposited, 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upward 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


fe ee 


OFTICERS 


ASA 8S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres. and 
Asst. Trust Officer. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 


SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

J. THOMAS MOORE, Mer. Insurance Dept. 
WILLIAM C. CRAIGE, Title Officer 

JOHN WAY, Assistant Treasurer 

J. SMITH HART, Insurance Supervisor 
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MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
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Message and Mission of Quakerism 


By William C. Braithwaite and Henry T. Hodgkin, M.A., M.B. 
Published by Direction of the Five Years’ Meeting 


A comprehensive survey of Quakerism from the time of the Early Quaker Movement to the present day, with a keen 
analysis of the characteristics of Quakerism, the vita] forces which produced it and the vital relations which are its 


product, together with the elements of the present-day situation. 


This important book includes also a review of the 


relations and contributions of Friends to the general work of the Church. A book every Friend should own. 12mo., 120 


pages. Price, 60 cents. 


A NEW AND INTERESTING HISTORICAL STUDY 


The Quaker in the Forum 
By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


Quakerism has made an impression upon the two great 
English speaking nations of the globe, in a way that is not 
yet fully appreciated. The author is concerned not with 
the impress made by the Quakers upon theology or philos- 
ophy, great asit has been, but with his influence upon 
social history. The work is written ina style attractive 
to the general reader and contains 14 interesting historical 
illustrations.. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


History of the Society of Friends 


in America By ALLEN C. THOMAS,A.M. 
and RICHARD H. THOMAS, M.D. 

This complete history, which has been thoroughly revised 

and brought up to date, is a standard text book on the 


subject. Includes tables of statistics, bibliography and 
index. Cloth, 400 pages. $1.00 net. 


The Double Search 
By RUFUS M. JONES, A.M., Litt.D. 


Studies in Atonement and Prayer which have a message 
for thinking and spiritually-minded people in all churches. 
It tells what the Incarnation, the Atonement and Prayer 
means to a man who is in sympathy with the scientific 
and historical spirit of the age. Cloth, 125 pages. 75 
cents. 


Echoes and Pictures from the 
Life of Christ 


By RICHARD H. THOMAS, M.D. 


A volume of beautiful and simple verse covering many 
of the important episodes in the Saviour’s life. Includes 
a number of miscellaneous poems of devotional character. 
Cloth. Frontispiece. $1.00 net. 


Practical Christianity 
By RUFUS M. JONES, A.M., Litt.D. 


A collection of practical articles on important ques- 
tions which every thinking man must meet, in a practical 
way. Also contains a suggestive chapter on ‘’The Message 
of Quakerism.’’ Cloth, 208 pages. $1.00 net. 


The United States a Christian 


Nation By HON. DAVID J. BREWER, 
United States Supreme Court. 


A pomeet yt argument and appeal. 


$1.00 Cloth, 100 pages. 
ne 


THE FIRST REPRODUCTION OF THE ORIGINAL 
MANUSCRIPT OF 


The Journal of George Fox 


Edited by Norman Penny, F.S. A. with an introduction 
by T. Edmund Harvey, M.A. This Edition of the Jour- 
nal of George Fox differs from all its predecessors, in that 
it is printed Verbatim et Literatim from the original manu- 
script, whilst the first edition (issued in 1694), which has 
been followed, in all subsequent ones, was much edited and 
altered. Two volumes. Bound in grey buckram, with 
two photogravure portraits and three facsimiles. $6.50 
net. Only a few copies left of an edition of 250 copies 
allotted to this country. 


The Autobiography of Allen Jay 


The life-story of a well-known Friend. 
instructive. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Inspiring and 


Light Arising By CAROLINE EMELIA 
STEPHEN, Author of “Quaker Strongholds.” 


Astrong discussion of ‘‘rational mysticism;” a book of 
deep religious value. Cloth, 90 cents. 


Social Law in the Spiritual World 


By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., Litt.D. 


A fresh interpretation of the deepest problems of life. 
It discusses the interesting phases of physiological investi- 
gation into spiritual subjects. Extra vellum cloth, 272 
pages. $1.25 net. 


Authority and Light Within 
By EDWARD GRUBB, M.A. 


Traces, simply but boldly, the relationship of the 
doctrine of the Light Within to the ideas of Conscience 
and Reason. And the connection of this Light of the 
Spirit in the lives of all men with the supreme Manifesta- 
tion of Divine Light in the life and personality of Jesus 
Christ. Cloth, 80 cents. — 


The Roots of Christian Teaching 
By GEORGE AARON BARTON, A.M., Ph.D. 


Written from the standpoint of modern knowledge 
and methods for those who would study the Old Testament 
devotionally. Cloth, 275 pages. $1.25. 


Any of the above books will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of price 


THE JOHN G. WINSTON COMPANY, W870. PHILADELPHIA 
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WOOD, 


Dare to be Alone With God. 


F you take my advice you will try to get a certain amount 
of time alone with yourself. I think when we are alone 
we sometimes see things a little bit more simply, more 

as they are. Sometimes when we are with others, especially 
when we are talking to others on religious subjects, we per- 
suade ourselves that we believe more than we do. We talk 
a great deal, we get enthusiastic, we speak of religious emo- 
tions and experiences. ‘That is, perhaps sometimes good. 
3ut when we are alone we just see how much we really 
believe, how much is mere enthusiasm excited at the moment. 
We get face to face with Him and our heat and passion go, 
and what is really permanent remains. We begin to recognize 
how very little love we have, how very little real pleasure 
in that which is alone of lasting importance. Then we see 
how poor and hollow and unloving we are; I think, we also 
begin to see that this poverty, this hollowness, this unloving 
void can only be filled by Him who fills all in all. To get 
alone—to dare to be alone— with God, this, I am persuaded, 
is one of the best ways of doing anything in the world. It is 
possible to be constantly speaking of Him, to glow with 
enthusiasm as we talk about Him to others, and yet to be 
half-conscious that we dare not quietly face Him alone. This 
is my own experience, and I do not doubt that, though you 
are better than I am, it is yours as well. If we are ever to 
be or to do anything; if we are ever to be full of deep, per- 
manent, rational enthusiasm, we must know God. If we are 
ever to khow each other, we must know Him first. 
—Forbes Robinson, 
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Dhe International Bible School Lesson 


ee 


FOURTH QUARTER. LESSON XIII. 


TWELFTH MONTH 20, IQ12. 


REVIEW. 
READ JOHN 5: 17-27. 
GotpEN Text.—If any man willeth to do his will, he shall 
know of the teaching whether it is of God, or whether I speak 


from myself. 


Onn 7eni7 WAG erE Re) Ve 


DAILY READING FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
Second-day, Twelfth month 23d. Jesus walking on the sea. 


Mark 6: 46-56. 


Third-day. Mission to the Gentiles. 
Fourth-day. The sign and the leaven. 
Fifth-day. The great question. 
Sixth-day. The lunatic boy. 


Seventh-day. Forgiveness. 


First-day. The Prince of Peace. 


Time.—The lessons of the quarter re- 
late to incidents in the life of Christ 


which took place in the spring, summer | 


and autumn of A. D. 20, the last year 
of His ministry. 

Places—Mostly in Galilee; one in 
Phenicia, between Tyre and Sidon. 


Parallel Passages.—With some excep- 
tion the incidents are recorded in each 
of the first three Gospels. 


The accounts studied during the 
quarter concern events occurring in the 
last year of Christ’s ministry. They 
relate to His teachings and His miracles. 
They reveal the attitude of the people 
and also of the Jewish leaders towards 
Jesus. But more than this, the lessons 
reveal the attitude of Christ towards the 
needy. He comes to His disciples who 


are toiling on the sea; He teaches them | 


the real distinction between clean and 
unclean—that true religion must be of 
the heart; that the Gospel message and 
salvation is for the Gentile as well as 
for the Jew; He shows His compassion 
for those in physical suffering or dis- 
ability, and feeds the weary and hungry 
multitude. He teaches His disciples not 
to seek signs; that the real need of most 
persons is a better life. By close ques- 
tioning He teaches that the all-important 
question for each one to answer is, “what 
thinkest thou of Christ?” and that the 
only way to follow Christ is along the 
road of self-sacrifice. In the Trans- 
figuration we have a picture of the 
Divine Christ—the saviour of mankind. 
In the healing of the lunatic boy we are 
taught not only the compassion of Christ 
but are also shown that though we may 
have been on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, we are still human beings, lable 
to meet the troubles, trials and emergen- 
cies of every-day life. "To do this with 
success we must live in the spirit of 
prayer, and of dependence on God. No 
part of our Lord’s teaching is more 
attractive than that relating to children. 
It is only the child-like, trustful, loving 
spirit that can enter into the closest 
communion with Him. Not the least 
dificult lesson of Christ is that on For- 
giveness. This is not to forgive and 
remember, but to forgive and forget. 
And this is to be done not “seven times” 
only, but innumerable times. With this 
lesson the course for the year on the life 
of Christ ends. It is a good one with 
which to conclude. 
to forgive our brother, let not the year 
come to an end without, so far as it lies 


If we have ought | 


Mark 7: 24-30. 

Mark 8: 11-26. 
Mark’ 3: 327-uown I 
Mark 9: 14-20. 


Matt. 18: 15-35. 


WsariOuel-74 


in our power, the offer of forgiveness. 
If we feel that we ourselves need for- 
giveness of our Heavenly Father, let us 
go to Him in humility and true repent- 
ance, and we shall find Him faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to 


| cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 


Christian Endeavor 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH 20, IQI2. 


MISSIONARY NEEDS AND HOW 
WE MAY HELP TO MEEK 


THEM. 
II Cor. 8: 1- 

DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 
II.—Need of volunteers. Isa. 6: 5-10. 
II1.—Of our consecration. JII John 3-8. 
IV.—Of money. II Cor. 9: 6-11. 
V.—Of system. I Cor. 16: 1-3 
VI—Of literature. Hab. 2: 1-3. 


VIJ.—Of prayer. Matt. 9: 35-38. 

What Specific missionary help can you 
give: 

Mention a definite need in a definite 
mission field. 

How does our help return in blessing 
to us? 

POINTERS. 


If you have not read “Campaign for 
Equipment of Our ‘Three Fields’— 
read it. 

OMe a ae 


If you do not possess a copy of the 
pamphlet, send for it to Charles EF. 
Tebbetts, Richmond, Ind. 

* * x 


The crying need is for schools in 
Cuba, Mexico and Africa. Fifty thou- 
sand ‘dollars is the modest amount asked 
for. What can Christian Endeavorers 
do to raise it? 

CUBA. 


“The subject of the establishing of a 
boarding school for advanced instruction 
and for training our young people for 
a useful place in the work of the church 
has claimed the serious: consideration of 
the mission. We feel that the need of 
such an institution demands that its 
establishment be no longer deferred. * 
* * The efforts of the missionaries 
for the establishment of a self-support- 
ing and self-propagating native church 
will be greatly crippled, if not entirely 
hindered, until we provide means by 
which those who might be pillar members 


shall have the opportunity of schooling 
which takes them beyond the sixth 
grade.” 


AFRICA, 


“We have received a proposition from 
the British Government to turn over to 
us the work of industrial training of the 
sons of chiefs and head men to become 
leaders of their people. Friends to fur- 
nish needed equipment for training in 
trades and agriculture and the teaching 
force. The government to pay an annual 
fee for each pupil. 

If Friends are not prepared to accept 
this proposition, the Catholics are in the 
field and will probably get it. 


MEXICO. 


Not only do I not regard as an idle 
dream the plan of earnest, religious 
training in connection with this indus- 
trial education, to form the basis of 
Protestant homes, but I believe that this 
is the only way in which such homes and 
centers can ever be established. ‘The 
plan being developed by the Board now 
is making it possible for permanent 
Christian communities to be established; 
a thing which has been at a great dis- 
advantage heretofore, if not impossible.” 


HEART WORSHIP. 


Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may Thy service be?— 

Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following Thee. 


We bring no ghastly holocaust, 
We pile no graven stone; 

He serves thee best who loveth most 
His brothers and Thy own. 


Thy litanies, sweet offices 
Of love and gratitude; 
Thy sacramental liturgies, 
The joy of doing good, 


In vain shall waves of incense drift 
The vaulted nave around, 

In vain the minster turret lift 
Its brazen weights of sound. 


The heart must ring Thy Christmas bells, 


Thy inward altars raise; 
Its faith and hope Thy canticles, 
And its obedience praise! 
Whittier. 


HE PASSED. 


There were some questions in geog- 
raphy required in the preliminary exam- 
inations for law students who aspired 
to admission to the bar. Among them 
was—“Name ten animals that live in the 
Arctic zone.” One young man wrote: 
“Five polar bears and five seals. N.B— 
Permit me to call your attention to the 
fact that the question does not specify 
that the animals should be of different 
varieties.”—Ladies Home Journal. 


ec 


Ina school for colored children there 
was a little boy who would persist in 
saying “have went,” says a contributor 
to the Christian Endeavor World. ‘The 
teacher kept him in one night, and said, 
“Now while I am out of the room, you 
may write ‘have gone’ fifty times.” 
When the teacher came back, he looked 
at the boy’s paper, and there was “have 
gone” fifty times. On the other side 
was written, “I have went home.” 
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The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


RUFUS M. JONES, Editorial Contributor. 


VoL. XIX. 


In Spirit and In Truth 


It has been frequently said that it is the mission 
of Friends to realize in the modern world the type 
of religion taught at Jacob’s well. To appreciate in 
a genuine way that God is spirit and to worship Him 
in spirit and in truth would surely be a very great 
attainment, and even where it is only an aspiration 
and an aim, it is one of the highest goals a man 
can set for himself. 

But what does it mean to “worship in spirit and 
in truth?’ It means, as one may see if he goes to 
the original words used, worshiping with spiritual 
insight and with sincerity. To the woman by the 
well, religion consisted of correct tradition. The 
correct form and the correct place were all important. 
Christ makes her see that those who worship this 
way “worship they know not what’”—they go through 
performances without any insight, without seeing 
what they mean, without a spiritual grasp of what 
they are doing or saying. ‘True worship, on the 
contrary, He tells her, must spring from a spirit 
that has an awakened insight, a living personal 
appreciation, and that in all the activity and utter- 
ance of itself is genuine, sincere and transparently 
honest. The religion of Jacob’s well, then, means 
the worship of a God who is Spirit and who can 
thus make His Temple in the heart of man at any 
spot of the universe as well as in the Shechinah at 
Jerusalem or on the sacred mountain at Samaria; 
and it consists of intelligent insight, personal vision, 
a grasp and appreciation reaching down to the roots 
of the spiritual being, and a sincere loyalty which 
marks all one’s religious activities with a note of 
genuine reality. 

If it is to be the mission of Friends to realize a 
religion of that type and to propagate it in the world 
—and that certainly has been the aspiration of 
apostolic Friends—then one condition must always 
be taken for granted, and that is that the human 
spirit is free to follow the best light it has within 
its reach, that its faith must be unforced and un- 
compelled, that its religion shall square with every- 
thing that it finds to be true. There can be neither 
spirituality nor sincerity in any “religion” or form 
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of faith that is laid upon or forced upon a person’s 
spirit from without, for there is only one spiritual 
way to win a soul, and that is to assist it to see some 
truth that will convince and satisfy it. It is useless 
to tell persons who are discovering new light upon 
the nature of God and man, a fresh vision of Christ 
and a melting and transforming insight of what sal- 
vation means that they must use shibboleths and 
phrases that are empty of meaning to them. One 
might as well try to force St. Paul to go back to the 
things which had become “refuse” to him. It simply 
cannot be done. Religion to be religion at all must 
be genuine and free, it must come from the soul’s 
insight of what is real. 

It is, therefore, a cause for thankfulness that the 
last. Five-Years Meeting showed itself in line with 
spiritual religion in all ages and with this central 
idea of Quakerism. It decided, and decided rightly, 
to approve two historic statements of Belief which 
gather up and express aspects of Christian truth that 
have seemed very precious to Friends in the past and 
which seem very precious to many Friends now. But 
it wisely added that “they are not to be considered 
as constituting a creed.” They are “historic state- 
ments of Belief” and they cannot be made anything 
else by any amount of approval. There are striking 
variations of view in the two documents, separated 
as they are by more than two hundred years of his- 
tory, and the later one itself contains these impres- 
sive words: “Conscience should be free; in matters 
of religious doctrine and worship man is accountable 
to God. To rule over the conscience and to command 
the spiritual allegiance of man is the high and sacred 
prerogative of God alone. In religion every act 
ought to be free. A forced worship is plainly a con- 
tradiction of terms, under that dispensation in which 
the worship of the Father must be in spirit and in 
truth.” But that there might be no doubt about the 
matter the minute, recently adopted, positively de- 
clared that these “historic statements’ are not to 
be used as a creed, which means that they are not 
to be used to force or compel any human spirit to 
conform to these statements as being a complete and 
final word to test the soul by forever. As in the 
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past, so in the future, to be a Friend will mean 
being a loyal follower of Christ and a worshiper in 
spirit and in truth—a person of free spiritual in- 
sight and of genuine sincerity. 

The soul of man is a precious thing, with a mar- 
velous destiny before it. It often blunders and 
takes false trails, but the infinite Father'trusts it and 
He has His own ways of bringing it to itself and to 
Him. It has taken ages to discover that it is best 
for the Church to trust the soul and to deal with it 
only as a free spirit to be guided by light and love 
and truth. It has cost indescribable suffering to 
win the privilege of freedom and to establish the 
principle of continuous growth and revelation, and 
those who have eyes to see will never consent to go 
back to “the yoke of bondage” and to a religion 
that clamps the soul into any man-made form. 


R. M. J. 


Innovation Ended 
When conservative Friends visit a meeting of 
progressive Friends and find an organ, a choir, a 


“paid minister,” 


and a prearranged service, they are 
To them the heart of Quakerism is 
gone when the ancient type of “meeting for worship” 
They are likely to ask: “What is there 
left of Quakerism here? Why should these good 
people call themselves Friends ?”’ 


sorely grieved. 


is given up. 


Chiefly do they call themselves Friends because 
of inheritance. A young man may lay aside all the 
modes of his early life, yet he bears his inherited 
name with propriety, because blood and bone, mind 
and spirit testify that he is a son of his father. So 
With all the innova- 
tions brought in by the revival movement they yet 


it is with progressive Friends. 


feel within the fibre of their beings the great ground- 

swell of spiritual power that is the rightful heritage 

of all who bear the name of Friends. 

Not all of the 
The strong 


Yet the innovations were checked. 
“ancient doctrines” were abandoned. 
testimonies against war and on other great moral 
Most important of all, pro- 
gressive Friends drew back when they were asked 
to adopt the outward ordinances of Baptism and the 
Supper. 


issues were preserved. 


Conservative Friends felt several years before the 
revival movement began (see Phila. Y. M. Appeal of 
1847) that certain writers among Friends were not 
taking as high ground against water baptism as did 
early Friends. Yet there was no real move at that 
time to bring the rite into the Society. The definite 
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tendency toward the outward ordinances followed 
closely upon the acceptance by certain influential 
Friends in 1869 of the Methodist teaching in regard 
to “entire sanctification” or “the second definite 
experience.” 

The rapidity with which many Friends accepted 
innovations during the high tide of the early revival 
movement is well illustrated in the following state- 
ment attributed to one of the evangelistic ministers 
among Friends: “I was a born Quaker, received 
converting grace among that people, experienced 
entire sanctification among the Methodists, married 
a Presbyterian, and was baptized by a Baptist min- 
ister.” 

A prominent Friend of Ohio was baptized in Eng- 
land in 1874 and in the following year the agitation 
among Friends with regard to the outward ordinances 
was great enough to induce Indiana Yearly Meeting 
to adopt a strong minute against the movement. In 
1882, David B. Updegraff was baptized privately im 
the Berean Baptist Church, of Philadelphia, and 
from that time until his death, in 1894, he was per- 
haps the most prominent advocate of the new inno- 
Those who favored baptism and the Supper 
among Friends did not advocate the practices as essen- 
tial to salvation, but asked tolerance for those Friends 
who felt it their duty to practice the rites. Ohio 
(progressive branch) took this 


vation. 


Yearly Meeting 
ground in 1886 and has since then maintained it, 
although only a small minority of the membership 
takes advantage of the. license. | 

The action of .Ohio Yearly Meeting was not conta- 
gious. Various yearly meetings spoke out clearly 
against the rites, and the Richmond Conference of 
1887 settled the matter permanently for the bulk of 
the Society by adopting the following minute: “A 
number of suggestions having been made by members 
of the Conference to the Business Committee in 
reference to the teaching and practice of Water 
Baptism and the Supper, by those in official positions 
in the Society of Friends, the Committee have given 
careful attention thereto, but believe that the recent 
official utterances, reaffirmations, and enactments of 
London Yearly Meeting, and of eight of the yearly 
meetings on this continent, in relation to Water 
Baptism and the Supper, have so definitely settled 
those questions in our branch of the Christian church 
that there is no occasion for the discussion of them 
by this Conference.” 

The controversy lasted a few years longer in Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting and a prominent Friend was 
deposed from the ministry. But, practically, the 
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Conference of 1887 ended the movement in favor 
of Baptism and the Supper among Friends. 
* Tia tare 

Such was the revival movement among American 
Friends. The many worded articles in this and the 
three preceding issues of this paper give, after all, 
only a rapid survey of the chief landmarks. 

In recapitulation: Many of the innovations usu- 
ally attributed to the revival movement were clearly 
foreshadowed in the earlier period; the revival began 
about 1858 and had reached its highest point about 
1880; the greatest innovation was the paid ministry, 
with a consequent departure from the ancient type 
of Friends meeting for worship; the end of the inno- 
vation came about 1887, when Friends refused to 
adopt the outward ordinances of Baptism and the 
Supper. ; 

This sketch would lack completeness if it failed 
to measure the latest tendency among progressive 
Friends. The advent of the Round Table movement 
_ has fostered, especially among younger Friends, the 
study of Quaker history, and this study has been 
encouraged in most of the Friends colleges. The 
more conciliatory attitude of various types of Friends 
and the more frequent inter-visitation among them 
have promoted openness of mind on all sides. Among 
progressive Friends this has created a desire not only 
to cherish the great gains that resulted from the 
revival, but also to make good any concurrent losses. 
There is a distinct tendency to reincorporate into 
the polity of progressive Friends any of the vital 
testimonies and practices of early Friends that were 
too hastily set aside. And the children are returning 
apace to the way of the fathers. ee Wei KK. 


The New American Friend 
Prospectus and Announcement for 1918. 

The recent Five-Years Meeting of Friends, held 
at Indianapolis, in October, took important action 
upon a variety of questions, involving the highest 
interests of the denomination. No subject received 
closer attention, or was decided with greater una- 
nimity than that of the publication of our denomina- 
tional periodicals and literature. 


New Board of Publication. 


In accordance with the recommendation of the 
Commission, appointed to study and report upon this 
question, the Five-Years Meeting created a Board 
on Publication of seven members, and an Advisory 
Committee on Publication, consisting of one member 

from each yearly meeting, with instructions to 
acquire Tue AmerrtoaAN Frrenp, which has been 
offered without cost by the present publishers. This 
generosity upon the part of the present management 
_ is deeply appreciated by the Board. 


The American Friend. 


Arrangements are in process of completion to take 
over Tur American Frienp, and publish it at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, on and after January 1, 1913, under 


. the direction of this Board. For a number of years, 


this paper, which is the rightful legatee of The 
Friends Review and The Christian Worker, has had 
general circulation in all the yearly’meetings. Now 
that henceforth the periodical is to be the product 
of the Church directly, it should command new 
interest on the part of our entire membership. 


Guarantee Fund Needed. 


While the Board will receive the subscription list 
of Tur American Frienp, it will be readily seen 
that considerable expense will be involved in making 
the transfer, and in efforts to increase materially the 
circulation. The Business Committee of the Five- 
Years Meeting, after having given earnest attention 
to the matter, in order to safeguard the interests of 
the publication without embarrassment to anyone, 
proposed that the delegates in attendance start a 
guarantee subscription fund of at least two thousand 
dollars ($2,000) per year for three years, to meet any 
deficiency that might arise, while the paper is being 
put upon a paying basis. Of this guarantee, only 
the proportionate amount needed in any year to meet 
a possible deficiency will be called for. 


Help of Friends Solicited. 


Nearly six hundred dollars ($600.00) per year of 
the amount called for was secured in the face of the 
Five-Years Meeting. The responsibility rests upon 
this Board of Publication to solicit from interested 
Friends throughout America the remaining fourteen 
hundred dollars ($1,400) and over, per year, for 
three years, so as to make the guarantee complete. 


An Unusual Opportunity. 


The Board of Publication feels that an unusual 
opportunity exists for Friends to insure a periodical 
that in the truest sense will be worthy of our de- 
nominational name. The Board will endeavor to 
practise the strictest economy, consistent with a high- 
grade, up-to-date, religious journal. At the same 
time it is anxious to make a paper from the beginning 
that will be a credit to the church, and a valuable 
aid to every department of church activity. 


Increased Subscription Patronage. 


To accomplish this, however, we shall need an 
enlarged subscription patronage. Not a Friends 
home in America should be without Tur American 
Frrenp. Not only should it be universally read 
for its own sake, but the Boards of the church should 
have the largest opportunity to reach the entire 
membership with their calls to service, and with the 
inspiration which a knowledge of increasing activi- 
ties always command. We ask every member of the 
church speedily to become a committee of one on 
behalf of an increased circulation. The price will 
remain at $1.50 per year. 
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Merging of Papers. 

We are glad to announce that some of the yearly 
meeting publications have already decided to merge 
with the new paper, while the Hvangelical Friend, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has announced its intention to 
vacate the weekly field of competition, and. hence- 
forth will issue a monthly periodical. 

The Manager and Editor. 

By unanimous action, the Board determined upon 
the selection of S. Edgar Nicholson as manager and 
editor of the paper, if his services could be secured. 
His earlier activity in distinctly church work, coupled 
with his later service over a wider field, gave him 
an admirable vision for this new position. For a 
number of years recording clerk of Western Yearly 
Meeting, a recorded minister, the author of Indiana’s 
best known temperance law, for two terms a member 
of the Indiana General Assembly, a State and Na- 
tional Executive of the Anti-Saloon League—in all 
of these positions eminently successful—all these 
were reasons which influenced the selection of the 
Board. After full consideration of the call, it is a 
pleasure to announce his acceptance, and he will take 
charge in the new field the first of the year. 

Policy of the Paper. 

The policy of the paper will be positive and con- 
structive, in the endeavor to promote the highest 
interests of our denomination. Controversial utter- 
ances of a destructive tendency will be discouraged 
and avoided as far as possible, and it will be the 
steady aim to promote the unity and prosperity of 
Quakerism along helpful, constructive lines. 


The Subject Matter. 

Certain important features will characterize the 
subject matter of the paper. 

1. It will be the aim to have a special message 
from two or more of the denominational boards each 
week, these to be supplemented frequently by sub- 
stantial articles, which will bring an enlarged vision 
of our departmental work. 

2. Special attention will be given to the activities 
of the church and yearly meeting news of interest to 
all. 

3. A page or more will be devoted each week to 
the consideration of world-wide and nation-wide 
subjects of a moral, civic, economic and religious 
nature that will be suitable in a religious journal. 

4. The customary space will be given to contrib- 
uted or selected articles, messages for the children, 
and other matters of a general and special nature 
which should find place in a denominational peri- 
odical. 

A Larger Periodical. 

It is our hope within the near future, and within 
the coming year, to be able to increase the size of the 
paper, adding at least four pages, which would make 
a journal of twenty live pages of matter reaching 
the homes of Friends every week of the year. This 
will depend, however, wholly upon our ability to 
increase the subscription and advertising patronage 


to a point which will make the larger paper possible. 

We appeal to Friends in all the yearly meetings, 
that by their prayers, their friendly counsel, their 
support, and by their subscriptions, they help us 
speedily to realize our ideal both in the size and 
quality of the publication, that we may have a denomi- 
national journal that in all respects will be worthy 
of the highest interests of the church. 

Further information can be secured from the new 
manager and editor, S. E. Nicholson, who can be- 
reached at 30-31 Bliss Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
before December 25th. After that date his address. 
will be Richmond, Ind. 


(Signed) Arvin T. Coats, 


Joun H. Jounson, 

J. Etwoop Cox, 

Isaac JoHNSON, 

Exztison R. Purpy, 

Stepuen M. Haptey, 

Cuaries E. Cosanp, 
Board of Publication. 


Richmond, Indiana, December 9, 1912. 


A Philadelphian at the Five-Years Meeting 


BY THOMAS K. BROWN. 


This is an account of the observations and experi- 
ences of a Philadelphian, and in no way a descrip- 
tion of the meeting or an exhaustive report of its 
proceedings. These latter may be found fully set 
forth in Tus American Frienp for Tenth month 
olst. 

On the evening of Tenth month 15, 1912, I found 
myself standing in the rear of the First Friends. 
Church, in Indianapolis, facing the clerk and his 
several assistants. In the front of the room the 153 
delegates were grouped around thirteen standards, 
bearing the names of the yearly meetings there repre- 
sented. To the left were the seats reserved for the 
“fraternal delegates’ from London and Dublin. 
There were about twelve of these, and they had a 
constitutional right to speak, but might not vote. 
Scattered about the room were some eighteen visitors 
belonging to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

Most of the evening was spent in routine business, 
such as recording the names of the representatives, 
and announcing the chairmen of the different dele- 
gations. But one thing especially concerned the 
Philadelphia group. The Clerk expressed the satis- 
faction of the assembly in the presence of so many 
visitors from Philadelphia, and the meeting by for- | 
mal action assigned special seats for them, and gave 
them the privilege of the floor, so that from that 
time onward we were classed with the Friends from 
London and Dublin as ‘‘fraternal delegates.” 

When I came to the meeting the next day I found 
two rows of benches reserved for us, and a ribbon 
badge with pHria. upon it in a vertical row of gum- 
med letters. But on taking my seat I found much 
more than this, I discovered that in quite a real way 
I was part of the meeting, and no longer merely an 
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interested observer. Its concern had become my con- 
cern, and I joined vitally with its exercises. 

In point of sympathy the Philadelphia group felt 
very close to the eastern yearly meetings and to the 
delegates from England and Ireland, and while we 
did not approve of some of the practices of the 
Western Friends, as we heard of them, there was 
very little to disturb us in the proceedings of the 
Five-Years Meeting, and we felt that there was a 
strong sense of unity binding the whole body together. 
We had very little to say, but I believe that our 
presence was felt in the meeting, and was a source 
of strength to the many Friends who desired a revival 
of the early principles of our people. 

That the delegates to the Five-Years Meeting 
should hear two such addresses as those from Dr, 
Henry T. Hodgkin and William Charles Braith- 
waite would of itself make the whole meeting worth 
while. I heard only the former, and as I listened 

‘to its clear and convincing testimony to the ancient 
foundations of Quaker faith and practice, | wondered 
how the meeting as a whole was taking it, and I felt 
both rebuked and enlightened when so many persons 
spoke warmly in approval of it, and the meeting 
directed it to be printed, and commended it to the 
eareful study of Friends everywhere. Similar action 
was taken with the address by William Charles 
Braithwaite, which it was not my privilege to hear. 

The Christian unity of the meeting was strongly 
tested in the first few days of its sessions. The yearly 
meetings of Western, Kansas and California strongly 
desired that The Richmond Declaration of Faith and 
George Fox’s Letter to the Governor of Barbadoes, 
which are referred to by note in the Uniform Dis- 
cipline as fuller statements of the Faith of Friends, 
should be regarded as an integral part of the Dis- 
cipline. In favor of such a step were a large body 
of Friends who wanted a full and definite statement 
of just what Friends do believe, and also a number 
who felt that such a movement was needed to check 
the spread of “the new theology,” whatever that may 
mean. It was opposed by some who did not entirely 
agree with everything in those two papers, by many 
who did not believe that an authoritative declaration 
of faith should be carried to such fine distinctions 
as is done in those documents, and by still more who 
objected to anything like the adopting of a creed. 
The opposing extremes were quite irreconcilable. 
The situation was made still more intense by the 
thought that there were much greater differences of 
opinion on some points than appeared on the surface. 
The Five-Years Meeting had come to its crisis. 
Would they emphasize their grounds. of essential 
unity, and allow a large diversity of opinion on many 
points, or would they ignore their agreements, and 
split over the manifest differences. After much dis- 
cussion and some trials of strength, in which it seemed 
evident that those in favor of incorporating the ar- 
ticles had the numerical strength but were quite 
unwilling to use it, the question was referred back 
to the business committee who were to report it in 
some new form the next afternoon. 


| that ye fall not out by the way” 


There was a half hour of devotional exercises each 
morning. ‘The time was mostly occupied with brief, 
earnest and impressive prayers; delivered standing, 
while the audience sat with bowed heads. On the 
morning following the strenuous discussion, the whole 
burden of the exercises was for love and unity. “See 
seemed to express 


the spirit of the meeting. When the half hour was 


| past, and the general business was resumed, the meet- 


ing knew that the danger was over. What would 
be done in the afternoon when the debated subject 
would come up they could not tell. But there was a 
thankful confidence that there would be found some 
satisfactory solution. This proved to be the case and 
the matter was closed with the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution by a very large majority. 

“The Five-Years Meeting, having been requested 
in minutes from Western, Kansas and California 
Yearly Meetings to take some action that will in- 
terpret the clause in the Uniform Discipline referring 
to the letter of George Fox to the Governor of Bar- 
badoes and the Richmond Declaration of Faith, de- 
cides that these documents are historic statements of 
belief, approved by the Five-Years Meeting in 1902, 
as expressed in the Discipline referred to, and ap- 
proved again at this time, but they are not to be 
regarded as constituting a creed.” 

Although the meeting determined many of the 
questions by voting. there was no attempt on the part 
of a bare majority to force anything through. Many 
matters were decided without a vote, and all the final 
decisions fairly represented the judgment of the 
meeting. 

The question of the discipline being fixed, the 
meeting settled down to the real business of its 
sessions. ‘This consisted in considering the reports 
of various committees and commissions which had 
been appointed five years ago. Their titles which 
follow show a broad scope of work: Board of Educa- 
tion, The Committee on Legislation, The Committee 
on Indian Affairs, Board on Welfare of the Negroes, 
Board on Foreign Missions, Commission on a Central 
Publishing House and Denominational Literature, 
Commission on the Meeting and its Pastoral Care, 
Commission on the Efficiency of the Five-Years 
Meeting, Commission on Social Service, Evangelistic 
and Church Extension Board, Commission on Young 
People’s Activities, Committee on Bible School 
Literature, Commission on Bible Schools, Committee 
on Peace, and: Christian Endeavor Union. 

Printed reports of all these were to be had and 
the discussion of each proceeded on the idea that it 
had been previously read. There were recommenda- 
tions in most of them upon which the meeting was 
asked to take action. 

Of course I was particularly interested in the 
Educational situation. Here I was rather surprised 
to find that through all the Western Meetings the 
problem was the college, while our corporate work j is 
over primary and secondary schools. This part of 
education they generally leave to the public schools. 
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This seems to open the way for a much larger 
patronage for Westtown in.the near future from the 
middle West. I found our school in very good favor 
with Indiana Friends and those from Western Ohio. 
Not a few had been there in times past, several had 
children or near relatives there now. The mother 
of one of our boys introduced me to a host of her 
pleasant friends, and I took tea with the family of 
one of the girls who has come to us this year from 
Indianapolis. Some of their meeting ways are not 
like ours, but at heart I found myself very much at 
home with them. 

The delegates and visitors took their breakfasts 
where they lodged but the dinners and suppers were 
generally taken at the Young Women’s Christian 
Association Building. Here we ate in pleasant 
groups and talked and conferred between whiles. I 
have the impression of having talked most of my 
waking time when not at the meetings, and mostly 
to entire or comparative strangers, and yet I missed 
a great many persons with whom I should like to 
have become acquainted. 

Taking the meeting as far as I saw it, there 
was much to encourage a Philadelphia Friend. A 
deeply religious feeling pervaded all the sessions. 
There was full recognition of the headship of Christ 
and a manifest desire that the judgments of the meet- 
ing should be in accordance with His mind. There 
were only brief periods of silence, but these were 
times of close drawing together in spiritual fellow- 
ship. Over and over there was testimony to the value 
of silence in times of worship. The trend of thought 
in this respect may be gathered from the following 
recommendations taken from two of the reports. 

“The efficiency of the Church in the promoting of 
the Kingdom of God among men must today, as at 
Pentecost, be derived from above. Organization, 
equipment and plans of administration, no matter 
how prudently they may be devised, can become 
efficient only as they prove to be fit channels for the 
energy of the Holy Spirit. In all the counsels of the 
Five-Years Meeting the mind of Christ must guide, 
in all its work the power of Christ must be supreme.” 


“That Friends maintain and cultivate the habit 
of silent worship, and that devotional periods of this 
kind be not deprecatéd but rather encouraged, mem- 
bers should be trained, where there is need, to under- 
stand and appreciate the great privilege they have 
in thus engaging in spiritual communion, and the 
tendency to carry out a prearranged programme of 
worship with no opportunity for immediate divine 
leadership should be discouraged.” 


As the time approached for me to leave the meet- 
ing and return home, for I could not remain till its 
close, I felt a strong desire to say a few words to the 
meeting expressive of my appreciation of the courtesy 
shown the Philadelphia Friends in giving them the 
rights of the floor. One or two of their older mem- 
bers encouraged me in this, and the clerk very cor- 
dially allowed me time on Sixth-day morning and 
. called me to the platform, after the special business 
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was completed. My brief remarks were very 
pleasantly received by the meeting, and I closed them 
in nearly these words: 

“My duty calls me back to Westtown and I shall 
have to forego the remaining exercises of the meeting. 
But on the evening of next First-day, as we speak of 
the Sabbath, it will be my pleasant duty to call to- 
gether the children of the school, and many of its 
older people, and interpret to them, as best I am able, 
what I have gathered of the message and spirit of the 
Five-Years Meeting.” 

After a cordial approval of my remarks by the 
clerk, a Friend asked if the Five-Years Meeting 
would not send a special word of greeting to the 
Westtown children. This was heartily approved and 
they requested the proposer, James Wood, to prepare 
a message which the clerks could sign. The clerk 
then asked the meeting to rise a moment in token of 
greeting to the children of Westtown School, and the 
whole Five-Years Meeting rose and stood for a few 
seconds to show their interest and sympathy. 

In due time I reached the school, and the children 
were gathered on First-day evening and I explained 
to them what the Five-Years Meeting was and some- 
thing of what it was trying to do. At the appropriate 
time I read the message to them which was as fol- 
lows: 

“At the Five-Years Meeting of the Religious 
Society of Friends, held in Indianapolis, Tenth 
month, 1912. Thomas K. Brown has attended the 
meeting, and being about to leave, states that he will 
inform the students at Westtown of this meeting and 
its work and purpose. The meeting asks Thomas K. 
Brown to convey to you a message of love and of 
hope—of the love we have for you in Jesus Christ 
our Lord, and of the hope that you may be trained 
for the efficient service of the Master. 

(Signed) Joseph John Mills, Clerk. 

(Signed) Emma rene Townsend, Ass’t Clerk.” 

—The Westonian. 


Conscience Ignored 


The provision in the new Australian Defence Act, 
requiring all boys to take military drill, has been a 
cause of universal concern among Friends. It had 
been hoped, however, that an exception would be 
made for religious scruples. The recent decision of 
the High Court is therefore disappointing. A Friend 
describing the trial and commenting on it writes: 
Dear Frrenp: 

I am sitting writing in the High Court. The 
Krygger cadet case is now due to come on. This is 
the highest court of Australia, and this case is an 
important one from Society of Friends viewpoint on 
defence question. 

Krygger is a youth of about 18 years, who when 
brought before the police court in July last for not 
training under the Defence Act, stated he could not, 
as his religious beliefs lead him to conclude, that to 
train to kill men was a sin in the sight of the Creator, 
as were other sins such as gambling. 
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Seeing this case in the press, two or three of us 
got into touch with him, and decided to test his case 
in the High Court on the grounds that the Act in 
compelling him to train was unconstitutional, as the 
Australian Constitution forbids Parliament passing 
any laws that prohibit “the free exercise of religion.” 
Krygger belongs to no special denomination, therefore 
a good case to test, as the result would cover everyone. 

All the barristers spoken to by our lawyer say 
we must lose our case. The two high court judges 
have just entered. They are Chief Justice Griffiths 
and Justice Barton, who was the first Prime Minister 
of Australia. . 

The ease starts right away with the reading of the 
affidavits of Krygger and our lawyer. 

Our counsel and the defence department’s K. C. 
are of the best barristers that can be had. 

After listening to counsel for about an hour, the 
judges address the court and express the following 
views, though I do not give the exact words: 

The judges state that in the Act the legislature 
has clearly provided for conscience. In time of war, 
conscientious objectors can be given non-combatant 
work, such as ambulance and Army Service Corps 
works, and that such work would be to save life and 
not to destroy it. A man therefore who refuses to 
train is (in the judge’s opinion) illogical, for he 
must needs train to become efficient for non-combatant 
work, and when war occurs he will not be asked to 
kill, he will only be asked to save life. 

If the law compels him to train for non-combatant 
work, i. e., to train to save life, how can a man have 
a conscientious objection on the grounds that it is 
wrong to kill. The Act asks him to save life, there- 
fore it does what the objector should want to do. 

Justice Barton said that the Court would assume 
that the doctrines of Krygger’s religion prevented 
him from taking part in warfare, still this would 
not show that he would be exempted from training. 
(it is thus clear to me that a member of the Society 
of Friends in a like test case would not get any 
better result than in this case). 

Both justices were quite clear in dismissing the 
ease, one of them stating: ‘The constitutional ob- 
jection was about as thin as anything of the kind yet 
presented to the Court.” 

I consider our counsel should have stated: 


(1) That non-combatant service, such as done by 


the Army Service Corps, would be for one army only, — 


not for both sides of two combating forces. 


(2) That the fighting men would be inefficient 
without ambulances, ete., to support them. 

And that, for these two reasons, the so-called non- 
combatant work is really substantially combatant. 
This argument, however,. was not presented to the 
Court, and our barrister got it into his head that to 
argue for non-combatant work was the only way to 
win the case. 

One could judge from the judges’ remarks through- 
out the case, that they, like most other citizens, have 
it ingrained in them by tradition, that military de- 


fence is essential and noble, and for both reasons to 
be lauded. 

My own view is that the understanding of con- 
science by these judges was in a large measure un- 
consciously governed by the stage public opinion has 
reached in the evolution of spiritual ideals. In some 
countries, centuries ago, if a man had said his con- 
science would not allow him to keep slaves, I believe 
law-courts would not have understood him. 

The Chief Justice said: ‘I do not think that what 
was called conscientious objection was an answer or 
excuse for refusing to obey a positive law.” 

I wonder that if a new law came into force to- 
morrow, compelling every man to have three wives, 
if the Chief Justice would allow that he and others 
be permitted to have a “conscientious objection to 
obey a positive law.” | 

C. E. Howrs. 

The High Court, Melbourne, 

October 15, 1912. 


A Whittier Letter 


[The following communication is taken from 


The Friend, London.—Ed. | 


Dear Frienp :—I think the following letter from 
John G. Whittier will be of interest to many readers 
of The Friend. The original was purchased from 
a second-hand bookseller a few weeks ago and is now 
in the Bevan Naish Library in Birmingham. It is 
particularly interesting, not only on account of the 
beautiful quotation from John Woolman, but also 
because it gives an insight into the poet’s own relig- 
ious faith. Thine sincerely, 

Oxtver Moruanp. 

King’s Norton, 21 vu., 1912. os 

My Dear Frienps:—Your letter has reached me 
and I have read it with a feeling of gratitude to our 
Heavenly Father for its words of tender sympathy 
and encouragement. Especially am I glad that so 
many dear friends, whose names recall the worthies 
of past generations, are able to partake with me of 
the great hope that he, whose will it is that all should 
turn to him to live, and whose tender mercy endureth 
forever, and is over all the works of his hands, will 
do the best that is possible for all his creatures. What 
that may be, we know not, but we can trust him to 
the uttermost. This hope and this trust in the mercy 
of the All-merciful, I have felt impelled to express, 
yet with a solemn recognition of the awful conse- 
quences of alienation from him and the full realiza- 
tion of the truth that sin and suffering are insepar- 
able. 

There is a passage in the prayer of John Wool- 
man on his deathbed, which has often occurred to 
me when the burden of the sin and sorrow of the 
world has rested heavily upon me: “I felt the misery 
of my fellow creatures separated from the Divine 
Harmony, and it was greater than I could bear and 
I was crushed down under it. In the depths of 
misery I remembered that I had called Thee ‘Father,’ 
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and I felt that I loved Thee and I was made quiet 
in my mind and waited for deliverance from Thee.” 
Let me say that the hope which I tremblingly cherish 
for myself and my fellow creatures rests, not upon 
any work or merit of our own, but upon the Infinite 
Love, manifested in the life and death of the Divine 
Master, and in the measure of light and grace af- 
forded to all. In the communion and fellowship 
of that faith, in the teaching and guidance of the 
Spirit of truth, which is the fundamental principle 
of our religious society, I am affectionately and 
gratefully your friend, 
Joun G. WuHirrier. 
Amesbury, 10th month 30, 1882. 


John the Baptist 


BY BERNICE E. HAWKINS. 


And his food was locusts and wild honey. Matt. 
3: 4. 

Some philosophers would have us believe that our 
mental and even our moral life depends on our food. 
One method of classifying the strangers we meet is 
by considering the manner in which they eat. To 
the student of human life therefore the quotation 
noted is full of meaning. 

Austerity is an attractive thing. It arouses curi- 
osity by its unusualness and draws us by its indi- 
viduality of character. Frequently it is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the man who possesses something 
apart from other men, some anchor of soul, some 
force, reserved, which holds him steady and guides 
him back to quietness. Such a one compels our ad- 
miration, and so it is with John the Baptist. 

Of all the characters of Bible lore it is he who 
is the baptizer. True, others, including the disciples 
of Jesus, baptized their converts, yet their biogra- 
phers mention the matter casually, while of this man 
it is an important fact, a prominent characteristic, 
so prominent that it has given him his name. 

This man is the last of a long line of prophets, a 
man with a wonderful message, unique in every way. 
Like the prophets of old he spoke to the social con- 
dition. He reproved the Pharisees and other ruling 
classes in scathing terms. He spoke without fear 
because he knew he was right and because the source 
of his strength was justice and righteousness. Like 
Samson, he too was a Nazarite, and the strength of. 
his vow sustained him and lured him on. 

The humility of the man amazes us. Coming 
with the message he bore, he might have dressed 
himself with the silks of the Orient, gathered a 
following and with a blare of trumpets announced 
the coming of The Mighty Counselor. But in hu- 
mility of soul, simply and unaffectedly he brought 
the most wonderful of messages. One might say, 
were the subject less august, that the character of 
the messenger, the introducing party, influenced the 
movement itself, but here the message itself so far 
eclipses all other things, spiritual or material, that 
the student only begins to realize its greatness in 


that it shed its influence and manifested its character 
before its introduction. | 

Wonderful is the message itself! Mysterious in- 
deed are the ways of God in bringing aid to beings 
who are unappreciative and thoughtless, who toil on 
in ‘their awkward way, making life miserable and 
uncouth, when nearer than one’s loved ones, yes, 
“nearer is he than breathing,” stands one who will 
lift the load, readjust it easily, turn about the world, 
put a new purpose into life and make the living a 
beautiful and pleasant thing—a source of joy and 
benediction. 

In the few words quoted at the beginning the bio- 
grapher, Matthew, has given us a description of the 
man and in a striking way showed us his simplicity 
of life. Apart from the world, different from every- 
one else, living in a wilderness without human com- 
panionship, uncouth in appearance, subsisting on the 
simplest food, the diet of the poorest laboring class, 
austere in manner, without even a friend, this man 
lived his life and presently the whole world came 
to hear his message, and among the crowd came one, 
He for whom John had been sent, and John baptized 
him. Simple and unaffected as he was, John con- 
firmed and blessed the ministry of the Christ, the 
promised one whom great and mighty men had 
prophesied and hoped to see. 

Take courage, oh thou who art a doer of small 
things, whose ways perhaps are different from the 
ways of other men! Upon thee as upon no other 
falls the mantle of The Messenger. Perhaps to thee 
some day will come One With A Message. Thou 
shalt baptize him with the little thou hast and in 
humility point him the way, and thou shalt shine 
with glory unspeakable, for hadst thow failed the 
plan would have been spoiled, the work marred and 
the world less glad. 


New Burlington, Oho. 


Missionary Department 


Missionary Periodical Literature for 1913 


For those who desire to keep in touch with the 
progress of foreign mission work, we suggest the 
following periodical literature: 

Friends. 

Friend’s Missionary Advocate. 24 page Monthly. 
50c. per year. 62c. to Canada and foreign countries. 
Eliza Armstrong Cox, 1128 Mechanic Street, Colum- 
bus, Indiana. 

Eighteenth Annual Report of American Friend’s 
Board of Foreign Missions. Issued in February 
number of Missionary Advocate. Issued also in 
special report form. 56 pages (1912) 10c. For 
this special report address Charles E. Tebbetts, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

General. 

International Review of Missions, Edinburgh, 

Scotland. 190 page Quarterly. $2.00 per year. 
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Address Missionary Education Movement, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. < 
Missionary Review of the World. 
Monthly. $2.50 per year. 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York City. 


Men and Missions. 32 page Monthly. 50c. per 
year. Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

“Men and Missions” can be had in connection with 
“International Review of-Missions” or “Missionary 
Review of the World” for the price of either paper 
by sending subscriptions to the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Everyland. 64 page Quarterly, for girls and boys. 
50c. per year; 10c. additional for Canada. Send 
orders to Imelda A. Tebbetts, Richmond, Ind. 

Twentieth Annual Report of Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America. 243 pages (1912) 
20c. postpaid. Address Charles E. Tebbetts, Rich- 
_ mond, Indiana. 

Friend's Missionary Advocate has been published 
for twenty-eight years under the auspices of Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Union of America. It should 
be well known in all families of Friends; but I fear 
it is not. It makes a specialty of the Woman’s 
Mission Study course, and of reports from the auxil- 
iaries of the different yearly meetings. It has also 
reports from the field, and many interesting papers 
on mission themes. It should have a place in every 
Friends home. 

The Annual Report of the mission work of Ameri- 
ean Friends should be close at hand to every Friend 
who wishes to keep in touch with our own work. 
Dozens of letters come to our office, asking questions 
about our work, that need not have been written had 
the writer had the annual report at hand. It gives 
equal place to the mission work of all American 
Friends, irrespective of its connection with our own 
Board. Full reports are given of the contributions 
for mission work through all the various channels 
of the Church, W. F. M. S., Bible Schools, Young 
People’s Societies, and special contributions; and as 
far as it can be ascertained, of each Friends Meeting 
in America. It endeavors to show the progress of 
missionary interest both on the field and throughout 
the meetings at home. Ten cents will secure it for 
every Friend who does not take the Advocate. To 
those who do it comes with the February number. 
Send at once, giving name and address distinctly. 

The International Review of Missions has just 
completed its first year, and has abundantly proven 
its value. It does not aim to be a popular magazine, 
but treats thoroughly and scientifically the greater 
~ problems of modern missions. It is the official organ 
of the Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh 
Conference, and through that committee represents 
the entire Protestant Church of the world. The 
articles are prepared by the leading missionary 
authorities of the various Protestant bodies, and of 
the native races on the mission field. It should be 
on the library table of all our educational institutions, 


80 page 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 


and of all Friends who wish to be fully informed 
upon the most advanced movements in the religious 
work of the world, 

The Missionary Review of the World, is complet- 
ing its twenty-fifth year. It is a popular magazine, 
giving each month a review of mission progress 
throughout the world. It is the only periodical pub- 
lished in America covering so wide a scope. It should 
be found somewhere in every community, accessible 
to all interested in mission work. 

Men and Missions is the organ of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement. It is especially valuable to 
the Missionary Committee of the local meeting. It 
gives special helps for the monthly missionary prayer 
meeting, and suggestions for the work of the com- 
mittee. It is a live paper specially designed for men 
who are or should be leaders in the work of the 
church. There should be a copy in every meeting. 

Hveryland isa delightful paper for boys and girls. 
It cultivates in them world sympathy, and is full of 
most entertaining matter of great interest and profit 
to the young folks. It is the paper you want for your 
children; every Bible school should take enough 
ce so that all the children can get the reading 
of it. 


The Conference of Foreign Mission Boards of 
North America holds a three days’ session every Jan- 
uary. The administrative officers of fifty or more 
of the leading Boards of the United States and 
Canada come together to take counsel concerning all 
those matters that equally affect the work of all our 
Boards. It is most delightful for the unity and 
depth of its fellowship, and the broad view it gives 
of the great common problems of our work. Stand- 
ing committees study each year the various phases 
of the rapidly developing world field, and make 
their report to this body. The Report is full of most 
valuable information. Those who have administra- 
tive charge of mission work should give it careful 
study. The report is usually ready by March. Send 
your order to Charles E. Tebbetts now, while you 
have it in mind, and it will be sure to reach you when 
issued. 


Historie sketches of the mission fields of Ameri- 
can Friends are now ready as follows: Mexico, 
State of Tamaulipas, 10c. each, 90c. per doz. Mex- 
ico, State of San Luis Potosi; Japan; Ramallah, 
each 10c., 75c. per doz. Africa, Cuba, Jamaica, 
China, India, Mission Work of California Friends, 
each 5¢., 50ce. per doz. Southern Alaska, Douglas 
Island, and Kake, 10c. each, 90c. per doz. 

The History of Foreign Mission Work of Ameri- 
can Friends, complete in a book of about 275 pages, 
will soon be ready. Cloth, 60c¢. postpaid; paper, 45c. 
postpaid. 


The truest help we can render to an afflicted man 
is not to take his burden from him, but to call out his 
best strength that he may be able to bear the burden. 
—Phillips Brooks. 
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Things of Interest Anwngy Ourselves 


The conference of the Ministerial Union of Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting was held at Wilmington, Ohio, the 14th inst. 
The following was the program: Morning Session—Devo- 
tional, Homer Biddlecum; “Five-Years Meeting and Its Re- 
cent Developments,” Levi Mills; “Commission on Social Ser- 
vice,’ Amos Cook; Discussion, President Samuel Hodgin; 
“Bible School Commission,” Nancy Leonard; Discussion, 
Herbert Davis. Afternoon Session—Devotional, Charles 
Moorman; “Commission on Young People’s Activities,” Clay- 
ton Terrell; Discussion, Frank Barrett, and “Commission on 
Pastoral Care,” John McMillan; Discussion, Ellison R. 
Purdy. 

xk ee 

Des Moines Quarterly Meeting, held at Des Moines, Iowa, 
the 7th and 8th inst., was well attended. The Yearly Meeting 
Superintendent, Harry R. Keats, was able to attend and gave 
good council and advice. In the Meeting for Worship, Alma 
Swift was the principal speaker, and was appreciated by all. 
During the noon hour the Friends served lunch in the church. 
The Yearly Meeting Superintendent of Bible Schools was 
there, and, after the business session, gave a talk on Bible 
schools. Friends of Des Moines are pleased that they have 
secured Richard R. Newby for their pastor. He will begin 
his ministry about Sixth month, 1913. The new church build- 
ing is progressing nicely, and they are expecting it to be fin- 
ished by that time. 

* ok x 

Several students from Oak Grove Seminary, members of the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
visited Vassalboro Congregational Christian Endeavor First- 
day evening, the 8th inst. The president of the Y. M. C. A. 
led the meeting, and all the students took an active part. 

Oak Grove Seminary is closing one of the most successful 
terms of recent years. The religious life among its students 
is vigorous and healthful. Without a series of meetings or 
excitement of any kind, most of the pupils have manifested a 
devoted normal Christian life, which has expressed itself in 
willingness to engage in religious service in meetings, Bible 
school teaching or other work as way opens. 

A ht Be 

Oscar G. Mostrom has been compelled to give up his pas- 
toral work at Somerset, Mass., on account of the ill-health 
of his family, especially his wife. In the early summer they 
moved further inland, where their health has greatly im- 
proved. He attended meetings on First-day, however, until 
recently, when Frank FE. Jones, of South China, Maine, who 
for the past two years has been laboring in Kansas, took the 
pastorate. Frank E. Jones was formerly pastor at Somerset 
for six years, and he received a hearty welcome. Oscar 
G. Mostrom’s address is North Middleboro, Mass. Recently 
the Pastoral Committee sent the following communica- 
tion to the local Meeting on Ministry and Oversight: “Oscar 
G. Mostrom, who has been our faithful and efficient pastor 
for two years, having resigned, we desire to, record our 
appreciation of his earnest labor of love among us, and pray 
that God’s blessing may rest upon him.” 

x Ok OX 


A correspondent in the Christian World (England) writes 
as follows: “Strangers often fail to understand the practice 
of Friends of holding their public worship ‘on the basis of 
silence and without prearrangement, but people who attend 
these meetings have experiences which they cannot easily 
express, but which explain the existence of the Society of 
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Friends through over two and a half centuries, and show 
even to outsiders that the ‘basis of silence’ has its advan- 
tages. At times these experiences become more _ tangible 
than usual, and a case in point occurred at one of the meet- 
ing-houses in Central London recently. 

“A Friend who is not in the habit of attending that meeting 
happened to be present and felt a call, without any premedi- 
tation, to preach from the text: ‘Many are called but few are 
chosen.’ At the end of the meeting a young man, who also 
is not in the habit of attending there, and is not in member- 
ship, said that during the last week he had had discussions 
with his father about that text, and they had not been able to 
discover what it really meant. That morning he had felt a 
strange drawing to go to that city meeting. He reasoned 
with himself that it was a long way off, involving a train jour- 
ney each way, and that he could not see any reason for going; 
he would go some other day. But still he felt drawn to go 
there that day, and at last, yielding to the impulse, he went. 
And at that meeting he received his answer. Readers of Wil- 
liam and Mary Howitt will remember that these authors 
chronicle similar experiences.” 


* OK 


The Society of Friends of Philadelphia, through its Repre- 
sentative Meeting, has issued an appeal to the publishers and 
editors of newspapers. Among other things, the appeal says: 
“Tt is generally admitted that many of the unsatisfactory 
economic and social conditions which modern civilization 
seeks to correct have their roots in the desire for large 
financial returns or for political power, and in seeking to re- 
form others we must be careful to be consistent ourselves. 
Profitable advertisements may not always be for the good of 
those who read them; or an overwrought partisanship may 
fail to accomplish its ends, and may throw a country into 
dangerous bitterness and strife. A newspaper may properly 
be conducted for profit, but its editors or publishers should 
not forget their moral’ responsibility towards the people they 
serve. At the first National Newspaper Conference, held last 
summer, some speakers ‘raised the question whether the 
newspaper could play its due part in social advance if it 
were run simply as a business proposition.’ ” 

The appeal concludes: “We plead for rightousness in the 
whole make-up of the newspaper. We ask for a standard 
which puts purity and good conduct and honesty ahead of 
dividends and profits. We ask that our newspapers shall 
stand for Christianity in dealings between nations. May we 
all learn to dwell in the higher altitudes, from whence we 
can look the whole world over, and see human needs aright, 
saying with Edmund Ludlow, the English patriot, as he wrote 
over his door in exile, ‘Every land is my fatherland, for all 
lands are my Father’s.’ In view of such an outlook may we 
see our accountability to God and to mankind.” 


* KCK * 


The thirty-second annual report of the Board of Managers 
of the Friends Institute, Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, gives 
some idea of the many-sidedness of the work that is being 
carried on at that center. The following is an excerpt: 

“The influence of the Institute is quiet but potent, and its 
usefulness, while unquestioned, even if often accepted as a 
matter of course, can be seen in its constant use‘as a general 
meeting place for Friends from all parts of the yearly meet- 
ing, either for committee purposes or those of a social or 
business nature. 
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“During the year about 14,500 persons have had the free- 
dom of the rooms; of these over 2,600 have met on commit- 
tees representing many different phases of social and meeting 

interests. 

' he close association of the institute with the activities of 
the Twelfth Street Meeting has led many to look upon it as 
directly under the care of that meeting and so needing little 
outside support. The managers would call the attention of 
all Friends to the fact that while the institute is thus closely 
allied with the interests of Twelfth Street Meeting it is 
financially independent of it, and must be dependent on the 
support of interested Friends from all parts of the yearly 
meeting. 

“Tf all who freely use the institute and realize its usefulness 
would become members, paying the small annual dues of one 
dollar, and if those who use it infrequently or never, but still 
regard it as a needed adjunct to Friendly interests, would 
lend a hand the problem of its support and increased useful- 
ness would he solved. 

“The managers feel that they are but the tools to carry on 
the work of the institute, and that this work can only be suc- 
cessful as it is co-operative, vitalized by united interest and 
genuine sympathy.” 


* * 


The Friends of Providence, R. I., have for many years held 
a monthly Home Missionary Meeting during a large part of 
the year. It was at one of tlese meetings that the following 
memorial was read and put on the records: 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Euiza A. Butter, Osrr SEVENTH MonrTH 2, 1912. 


It must have seemed to all who heard it that no more fitting 
tribute to the memory of our late dear friend and fellow 
member could be given than was contained in the touchingly 
beautiful letter from Mr. Purrington, read in our October 
meeting, 

The tender sympathy and quiet ministrations of love 
therein recorded were so entirely in accord with what we had 
all grown to 1egard as the daily attitude and atmosphere of 
Eliza A. Butler that any further words seem almost super- 
fluous. 

In her ministry of song and her ministry of prayer our 
meetings for worship have been enriched and strengthened 
by the evidence afforded that one heart at least was “in tune 
with the Infinite.” And the occasions, all too few, when she 
opened her lips in testimony, bore witness to the same spirit. 

Always ready, always willing to the extent of her time and 
strength, to enter on any helpful service, what a beautiful 
example her life has been of what is lovely and of good re- 
port in Christian character. : 

Some lines in Whittier’s tribute to his mother’s friend seem 
so entirely fitting for this friend of ours that they may appro- 
priately form the conclusion of this brief notice. 


For all her quiet life flowed on 
As meadow streamlets flow, 
Where fresher green alone reveals: 
The noiseless ways they go. 


Her path shall brighten more,and more 
Unto the perfect day; 

She cannot fail of peace 
Who bore such peace with her away. 


O sweet calm face that seemed to wear 
The look of sins forgiven, 

O voice of prayer that seemed to lift 
Our own souls up to heaven! 


The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls; 
The gospel of a life like hers 
_Is more than books or scrolls. 
Shige Mie OE 
The Board of Foreign Missions of the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends for New England writes as follows: “The semi- 
annual meeting of the Board in charge of the Ramallah 
work met in Boston the 4th inst. Much relief was felt at the 
cessation of hostilities and much hope expressed that the 
worst might indeed be over in Turkish regions. The popu- 
larity of our schools in Palestine causes us to be overrun 
with applications, not all of the excess of which can be re- 
fused. The treasury has felt the strain severely the past year. 
“A, Edward Kelsey is to return to work at the Mission next 
month. Sceva B. Laughlin, of Iowa, has gone to the Boys’ 
School to fill an emergency, and several others are booked to 


sail or are already there. Prices of supplies and of work have 


risen in Syria as elsewhere. 

“A gratifying feature of our work is the number of those 
who have volunteered their services for the Ramallah Mis- 
sion or signified their willingness to help. But we are not 
able to accept all the help even at a modest remuneration. 
One worker who hopes to sail in First month, 1913, goes en- 
tirely at her own charge, and makes thus a substantial per- 
sonal missionary offering. 

“One of our anxieties is lest our young Syrian men may be 
forced away from us by military conscription. Our work 
has been hampered somewhat by attempts of this kind, but 
we hope for immunity in the future. 

“We were greatly encouraged at our meeting by several 
indications of promise. We trust that the prayerful thought 
of all our Friends may include our oldest mission during 
these trying days for Turkey and the Near East.” 


Born 
Catvert.—To Cecil Kirk and Agnés Hunt Calvert, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., Eighth month 18, 1912, a daughter, Agnes Cecelia. 


Marrivd 


Coox-Davis.—At the bride’s home, East Whittier, Cal., 
Amos Cook and Mary Kate Davis. 

Gopparp-WuHeEaton.—In East Oakland, Cal, Eleventh 
month 11, 1912, Mahlon D. Goddard, a member of Durham 
Monthly Meeting, Maine, and Frances H. Wheaton, of East 
Oakland, Cal. 


Bird 


ArpERson.—At the home of her daughter, Harriet Wilson, 
Baldwin City, Kan., Ninth month 29, 1912, Sarah Jane Alder- 
son, in her seventy-ninth year. She was a member of 
Indianapolis Monthly Meeting. 

Baey.—At the home of her daughter, Eva A. Schwartz, 
of Winthrop Centre, Maine, Twelfth month 5, 1912, Maria 
G. Bailey. She was a birthright member of the Society of 
Friends, and was very loyal to the Church. 

Linton.—At her home, near Wilmington, Ohio, Gertrude 
Hadley, wife of Walter Linton, aged forty-three years. She 
was very active and faithful as a member of Wilmington 
Friends Meeting, and had a large circle of friends by whom 
she was greatly beloved. 
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Netos in Brief 


The Swiss Assembly has elected as 
President of the Federation, Edward 
Muller, chief of the Military Department. 
M. Hoffman, chief of the Department 
of Justice and Police, has been elected 
Vice-President. 

bi 

Add to the evidence of progress by the 
American negro the item that the colored 
people of Baltimore have just raised 
$31,000, must of it from their own num- 
bers, in a short canvass for a new Young 
Men’s Christian Association building for 
their exclusive use. With other gifts, 
provisional on raising $25,000, the fund 
already exceeds $100,000. 

* * x 


What is taken to be the President’s 
informal reversal of himself on the sub- 
ject of Panama Canal tolls is contained 
in the annual report of Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson, which was sub- 
mitted to Congress last week. In this 
report the secretary urges Congress to 
repeal that section of the Panama Canal 
act which exempts American coastwise 
shipping from the tolls imposed on for- 
eign bottoms and on American vessels 
engaged in the trade overseas. 

DEK 

Tacoma, Wash., has attacked the evil 
of intemperance by an ordinance pro- 
hibiing treating in saloons, the validity 
of which has just been upheld by the 
State supreme court. In meeting the ar- 
gument that treating is an act of hospital- 
ity which should not be denied to a free 
people, the court says: “In our opinion, 
it is of no weight whatever in support 
of a practice which becomes recognized 
as a source of evil and a menace to pub- 
lic morality and good order. Just as 
the right to engage in the liquor traffic 
is not an inherent right in any citizen; 
neither is it an inherent right in any 
citizen to treat another in a licensed 
saloon which is under the control of 
the police power being exercised by a 


| governments have done so. 


Absolutely Pure 


The only BakingPowder made 
from Royal GrapeCream of Tartar 


municipality, as in this case. Whatever 
the right of the citizen may be elsewhere, 
he has no inherent right even to buy 
liquor at such a place.” 


* ok OX 


The third Hague convention is to be 
held in 1915. The “final act” of the 
1907 convention, which did not require 
formal ratification, and was signed by 
the representatives of all the nations ex- 
cept Paraguay and the Netherlands 
(Switzerland signing, with reservation), 
contained a recommendation to the 
effect that two years before the next 
convention each nation should appoint 


| a committee to make preparation for its 


participation in that convention. Several 
The com- 
mittee for the United States has not 
yet been appointed, though the matter 
hhas received some consideration in co- 
operation with the representatives of the 
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world-peace movement, and the names 
will be announced before long. 
x OK O* 


It is hard to state human lives in 
terms of dollars and cents, but probably 
Dr. McLaughlin did not exaggerate in 
telling the association of life insurance 
presidents in New York that typhoid is 
costing the United States $100,000,000 a 
year. Incidentally it kills 25,000 people, 
or as many as a considerable war, and 
to life insurance men that is not merely 
sentimental argument. That the greater 
part of this loss is avoidable appears 
from the fact that in 50 of our largest 
cities the death rate per 100,000 from 
typhoid is 25, while in 33 of the principal 
‘cities of northern Europe it is but 6%. 
‘That means that some 18,000 of the 
25,000 who die every year from typhoid 
fever in the: United States might prob- 
ably be saved by better sanitation. ‘This 
is a reform upon which effort should be 
strongly concentrated. 


Natire. 


On the afternoon and evening of 
Twelfth month 23, 1912, there will be 
held at Friends Meeting House, 20 S. 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, a confer- 
ence of college Friends, to consider 
problems of peculiar interest to them, 
and to try to formulate plans for more 
effective work and unity. The afternoon 
session at 3 o’clock is for present stu- 
dents only and will be devoted to activi- 
ties of Friends in Colleges. 

The evening session at 8 o’clock is 
open to the public. The subject will 
be “Responsibility of college-trained 
Friends for service in the Society.” 
One or two assigned speakers will open 
the discussion and volunteers will fol- 
low. All Friends of either branch who 
are now in college or who are seniors 
in some preparatory school are invited 
to attend. 

It has been suggested that the dele- 
gates sit together at the afternoon ses- 
sion, and that they invite prospective 
students to sit with them. The approxi- 
mate number of delegates should be re- 
ported as soon as possible, in order to 
arrange for the supper, to cover expense 
of which there will be a small registra- 
tion fee. 

Jos. E. Piart, Acting Registrar. 


THE BOY THAT RUNS THE, 
FURROW. 


You can write it down as gospel, 
With the flags of peace unfurled, 
The boys that run the furrow 
Are the boys that rule the world! 


It is written on the hilltops, 

In the fields where blossoms blend; 
Prosperity is ending 

Where the furrow has an end! 


The glory of the battle, 

Of clashing swords blood red, 
Is nothing to the warfare 

Of the battle hosts of bread! 


The banners of the waving fields . 
O’er the broad land unfurled; 
The boys that run the furrow 
Are the boys that rule the world! 


—Atlanta Constitution, 


Barclay of Ury 


THE HISTORICAL QUAKER 
CALENDAR for 1913 


From ‘‘ The Historical Quaker Calendar.”’ 
This year we have made a calendar which we feel proud of. It con- 


sists of six pictures of some of the most famous episodes in the history of 
Friends ; done in a dignified manner befitting the subjects. We have gone 
to a great deal of trouble and expense (over $300 00 having been paid for 
the drawings and plates) and feel sure that the calendar will meet with the 
approval of all. 

The pictures were designed with the intention of recalling some of 
the most pregnant moments in the lives of Friendly leaders. The subjects 
are ‘‘George Fox Refusing to Take the Oath,’’ ‘‘Barclay of Ury,”’ (illus- 
trating Whittier’s poem), ‘‘Elizabeth Fry Speaking to Convicts Bound for 
Australia,’? ‘‘Thomas Ellwood Reading to Milton,’’ ‘‘John Woolman and 
the Slave,’’ ‘‘William Penn and Rebecca Wood, of Darby, Pa ”’ 

The Quaker Calendar is always a welcome visitant to thousands of 
Friendly households. It measures 8x11 inches, the large size being selected 
to give a chance to make the pictures larger, and the leaves are tied together 
with a silk ribbon. A rich brown cover is used. 
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Message and Mission of Quakerism 


By William C. Braithwaite and Henry T. Hodgkin, M.A., M.B. 
Published by Direction of the Five Years’? Meeting 


A comprehensive survey of Quakerism from the time of the Early Quaker Movement to the present day, with a keen 
analysis of the characteristics of Quakerism, the vital forces which produced it and the vital relations which are its 
product, together with the elements of the present-day situation. ‘This important book includes also a review of the 
relations and contributions of Friends to the general work of the Church. A book every Friend pboue own. 12mo., 120 
pages. Price, 60 cents. 


A NEW AND INTERESTING HISTORICAL STUDY 


The Quaker in the Forum 
By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 


Quakerism has made an impression upon the two great 
English speaking nations of the globe, in a way that is not 
yet fully appreciated. The author is concerned not with 
the impress made by the Quakers upon theology or philos- 
ophy, great as it has been, but with his influence upon 
social history. The work is written in a style attractive 
to the general reader and contains 14 interesting historical 
illustrations. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


History of the Society of Friends 


in America By ALLEN C. THOMAS,A.M. 
and RICHARD H. THOMAS, M.D. 

This complete history, which has been thoroughly revised 

and brought up to d: ate, is a Standard text book on the 


subject. Includes tables of statistics, bibliography and 
index. Cloth, 400 pages. $1.00 net. 
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Studies in Atonement and Prayer which have a message 
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It tells w hat the Inearn: ation, the Atonement and Prayer 
means toa man who is in sympathy with the scientific 
and. historical spirit of the age. Cloth, 125 pages. 75 
cents. 
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Life of Christ 


By RICHARD H. THOMAS, M.D. 


A volume of beautiful and simple verse covering many 
of the important episodes in the Saviour’s life. Includes 
a number of miscellaneous poems of devotional character. 
Cloth. Frontispiece. $1.00 net. 


Practical Christianity 
By RUFUS M. JONES, A.M., Litt.D. 


A collection of practical articles on important ques- 
tions which every thinking man must meet, in a practical 
way. Also contains a suggestive chapter on ‘The Message 
of Quakerism.” Cloth, 208 pages. $1.00 net. 


The United States a Christian 


Nation By HON. DAVID J. BREWER, 
United States Supreme Court. 


A powerful argument and appeal. 


Cloth, 100 pages. 
$1.00 net. 


THE FIRST REPRODUCTION OF THE ORIGINAL 
MANUSCRIPT OF 


The Journal of George Fox 


Edited by Norman Penny, F.S. A. with an introduction 
by T. Edmund Harvey, M.A. This Edition of the Jour- 
nal of George Fox differs from all its predecessors, in that 
it is printed Verbatim et Literatim from the original manu- 
script, whilst the first edition (issued in 1694), which has 
been followed, in all subsequent ones, was much edited and 
altered. Two volumes. Bound in grey buckram, with 
two photogravure portraits and three facsimiles. $6.50 
net. Only a few copies left of an edition of 250 copies 
allotted to this country. 


The Autobiography of Allen Jay 


The life-story of a well-known Friend. Inspiring and 


instructive. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Light Arising By CAROLINE EMELIA 
STEPHEN, Author of “Quaker Strongholds.” 


”) 


Astrong discussion of “rational mysticism;’’ a book of 


deep religious value. Cloth, 90 cents. 


Social Law in the Spiritual World 
By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., Litt.D. 


A fresh interpretation of the deepest problems of life. 
It discusses the interesting phases of physiological investi- 
gation into spiritual subjects. Extra vellum cloth, 272 
pages. $1.25 net. 


Authority and Light Within 
By EDWARD GRUBB, M.A. 


Traces, simply but boldly, the relationship of the 
doctrine ‘of the Light Within to the ideas of Conscience 
and Reason. And the connection of this Light of the 
Spirit in the lives of all men with the supreme Manifesta- 
tion of Divine Light in the life and personality of Jesus 
Christ. Cloth, 80 cents. 


The Roots of Christian Teaching 
By GEORGE AARON BARTON, A.M., Ph.D. 


Written from the standpoint ‘of modern knowledge 
and methods for those who would study the Old Testament 
devotionally. . Cloth, 275 pages. $1.25. 
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Che Mills 
Above the murky plains of life, 
Above the moaning and the strife 
I gladly lift my longing eyes 
To Him who all my need supplies. 
ae 


Below, our vision is not clear, 


Below, our hearts are filled with fear, 
But up where God in grandeur dwells 


He every lowering cloud dispels. 


For there we breathe a purer air, 
An ampler ether sweet and rare 
Surrounds the trusting, sheltered soul, 


And all the storms His hands control. 


From harm of sun or moon preserved 


And for life’s grandest service nerved, 


The heart on the eternal hills 
Abides secure from earthly ills. 


—RHenry Alexander Lavely. 
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Dhe International ible School Lesson | fs! yet 


FIRST QUARTER, LESSON TI. 


FIRST MONTH 5, 1913. 


THE CREATION. 
GENESIS 1: I-2: 3. 
GoLpEN ‘Tex’t—In the beginning God created the heavens 


and the earth. Gen. 1:1. 


DAILY READINGS FOR PRECEDING WEEK. 


Second-day, ‘Twelfth month 3oth. 


TOmar wee 
Third-day. ‘The Creator. 
Fourth-day. 

1-18. 
Fifth-day. 
Sixth-day. 
Seventh-day. 
First-day. 


THE LESSON UNFOLDED. 

1. Tur PANORAMA OF THE CREATIVE 
Week. The record is dateless. It starts 
with the beginning and with God. 

‘here are some, however, who prefer 
to understand the first verse as a state- 
ment of an original creation, taking the 
word “waste” in the second verse to 
imply ruin, and all that follows to de- 
scribe reconstruction. In favor of this 
view Isaiah 45:18 is quoted, but the 
connection there seems clearly to refer 
the passage to God’s purpose in creating 
a world to be inhabited. It is better to 
understand verse I as a summary state- 
ment of what follows in greater detail. 

This consists of seven pictures, each 
beginning with darkness and ending with 
light. The word “day” as applied to 
each is now generally explained as used 
in the freer sense in which we often use 
it, in such phrases as “one day,” the 
sense in which it is used in 2:4. If, 
however, it is to be taken in its more 
usual sense of the day which the sun 
regulates, as it must be in verses 17 and 
18, then we may say that the whole 
narrative is a series of pictures, not 
intended to furnish exact statements of 
time, but by a series of successive pic- 
tures to impress upon our minds the 
Creator, and his successive creative acts, 
and his purpose in it all. 

We begin then with darkness and with 
the brooding spirit of God. Light 
comes first into being, and that by God’s 
command, Psalm 33: 6, 9, “By the word 
of Jehovah were the heavens made, and 
all the host of them by the breath of 
his mouth. For he spake, and it was 
done; he commanded, and it stood fast.” 
Light here is not the light which comes 
to us from the sun, but preceded and 
includes that. “Light is the first work, 
being not only the finest of all elemental 
forces, but also the condition of all order 
and of all life.’—Dillmann. Since dark- 
ness preceded light, the Jews have al- 
ways reckoned their days from sunset 
to sunset. 

The second picture shows the clearing 
of the atmosphere, between vapors rising 
into the clouds and water settling upon 
the earth’s surface. This atmosphere 
receives the name of heaven, that to 
which man was ever to look up. 

“In the Bible all the depths of space 
beyond the surface of the earth are 
designated by the general term ‘heavens,’ 
the heights or the things which are 
high.”—J. W. Dawson, Nature and the 
Bible. 


Providential care. 
All creation to praise God. Psa. 148: 1-13. 

A new heaven and a new earth. Rev. 21: 1-8. 
Creation through Christ. 


The Creation. Gen, 1:1 
Isa. 40: 18-27. 
The Creator’s wisdom and power. Job 38: 


Psa. 104: I-15. 


John 1: I-r10., 


The third step is the gathering af the 
water upon the earth’s surface into seas 
and the appearance of the dry land. 
Then into the soil God puts the seed 
of all green growing things. “There is 
no other way of accounting for the 
vegetable growth. that enriches the 
earth,’ says Bentley. “The growth of 
all plants evinces a cause superior to any 
vegetable power that can be supposed 
inherent in the earth. The earth never 
produced a tree but from the seed, nor a 
seed but from a tree.” And not only 
is the origin of all vegetable life indica- 
tive of a Creator, but the fact that each 
seed produces “after its kind” is a con- 
stant feminder of the perfection of 
God’s creative work. We ought not to 
become so accustomed to the wonderful 
results to be obtained by planting seeds 
as to forget that the power that is lodged 
in them, each to produce after its own 
peculiar kind, is from God. 


The fourth picture shows the sky 
clearing, so that the heavenly bodies 
appear. “For signs”—that is, for the 
regulation of time and for the guidance 
of navigation. “For seasons’—that is, 
for the regular growth of all vegetable 
life. 

With the fifth day, animal life appears 
first in the water and second in the air. 
The power to reproduce is suggested by 
the word “swarm”—and emphasized by 
the alliteration “swarm with swarms”— 
as the same power in vegetable life was 
linked with the word “seed.” More- 
over, God commands them to multiply, 
so as to fill with life the seas and the 
atmosphere. 


Then comes the sixth day, when the. 


living creatures of the earth, cattle, rep- 
tiles and beasts, are made; and finally 
man, of whose creation we shall study 
more particularly in the next lesson. . 

The panorama ends with the seventh 
day, in which God rests. He continues 
henceforth his work of preservation, and 
—since sin entered—of redemption, as 
Jesus tells us in John 5: 17. 


2. Tur Successive Steps. Notice 
now the order in which everything was 
“created and made.” If we are right 
in understanding the first verse as in- 
clusive of all the rest of the chapter, 
the creation of matter is there taken 
for granted, and the first picture brings 
it before us in its unorganized and life- 


less state. ' 
Notice that the six days really balance 
each other: bats ae 


Fourth day— 
Lights—sun, 
moon and stars. 

Fitth day—Life in 
the water and ‘in 
the air. 

Third day—WLand Sixth day—Life on 
and vegetation, the land. Man. 


Think of the order and see if you can 
change it; each step prepared for each 
successive step. Each was leading 
toward the climax. A mind and a pur- 
pose were back of it all. 

Notice, too, the use of the words 
“created” and: “made.” ~-“Create’ awe 
find in verses I, 21 and 27; where “the 
heavens and the earth” begin, where 
physical life begins, and where intellec- 
tual and moral life begins. These “are 
the three points where something has 


to start from nothing, and where no 
explanation of beginnings can be made 
except the explanation here — “God 
created.” In between these three points 
we have the “making,” into new forms 
and developments, of that whieh God 
has created, a process which God car- 
ried on, and still carries on, by what 
we call the laws of nature, which are 
really the principles of his operation. 


Second day— 
Water and air. 


3. THe Purpose or It Att. We are 
left in no doubt upon this point. Man 
was given dominion over fishes and 


birds and animals. It was for God’s 
glory and man’s use that all were made. 
The earth is our present home, which 
God made for us. How much God must 
have cared for man to put all these 
mighty world processes in operation for 
his sake! 

4. THe Excennence or It At. Of 
this God himself was the one com- 
petent judge, and to it he became the 
witness. As each successive step was 
completed he stamped his own work 
with his own approval “good.” Not, 
however, till all was done did he call it 
“very good.” Each part of a machine 
may be good, but only when the whole 
is working harmoniously to carry out 
the maker’s purposes can it be called 
very good. In spite of the blots and 
discords introduced by man’s mistakes 
and failures, this old world in which 
we live is a good one, stamped all over 
with the evidences of Divine purpose 
and Divine energy. Let us see that we 
make it better for our living in it! 


James McConaucHy, 
in The Sunday-School World. 


LIVE FOR YOUR COUNTRY. 


To die for your country is noble; 
The grandest of heroes have laid 
Their lives on their native land’s altar, 
Their sacrifice freely was made. 
It calls forth our truest, best tribute, 
Its pathos must make our hearts ache, 
Yet surely ’tis equally worthy 
To live for our dear country’s sake. 
To honor her flag and her statutes, 
To ever be loyal and true, . 
And live so the whole land is better 
Because of the good we may do. 
To help make our country the finest 
And best ever patriot trod, 
To make our lives part of its heartlife, 
That’s worthy of it—and of ee 
‘ —Ehr. 
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has been gained is extremely modest, but I am cer- 
tain that as the result of many influences our Society 
and its truth have advanced, have made progress, 
and are stronger today than twenty years ago. There 
1ave been some unnecessary dust and smoke, but on 
the whole there have been advance and victory. There 
have been some very great rewards in the work itself 
and there have constantly been invisible assets of a 
sort that make any man feel rich. It has been an 
immense satisfaction to know that young Friends 
have heard through the words of these pages a trum- 
pet-call to service, and have here found a faith in 
the mission of Quakerism kindled within them. It 
is a comfort to realize that the hands of those who 
are working at the task of educating the new gen- 
eration at home and of those who are toiling to bring 
men to Christ in the foreign field have been 
strengthened by these weekly messages. It is a joy- 
ous faith to believe that in a multitude of homes, 
and in a great number of hearts, Christ has grown 
more real and intimate, and life has become a nobler 
thing through the silent persuasion of this weekly 
visitor. 

I lay down the editorial pen with gratitude to God 
for this opportunity to work at His tasks and for 
the deeper knowledge of His Grace and Guiding 
Hand which these years have brought. I am full of 
appreciation for the many friendships that have 
been formed in these years, and for the help in the 
work that has come from a vast number of co-laborers, 
especially for the long and faithful labors of Herman 
Newman. I look toward the future with unabated 
faith in the truth and ideals of Quakerism, and I 
greet the new American Friend with hearty good 
wishes. I should like to end my years of service with 
the words with which a very ancient Christian closed 
the book into which he had put his life: “Nothing 
else is to be desired except the joy that comes from 
truth; nothing else is to be shunned except its ab- 
sence. While Christ remains mine, no good can be 
taken from me. I commit my work to God. Let 
everyone use the light he has until that Light comes 
which will make darkness out of the light of those 
who write unworthily and which will turn the dark- 
ness of those who weleome It into Light.” 


Rurus M. Jonus. 
Iaverford, Pa., 


Twelfth month 18, 1912. 


[Twelfth month 


The Obedience of One 


Insistently does all the experience of past and 
present drive home the truth that ‘tby the obedience 
of one shall many be made righteous.” It is su- 
premely and divinely true of Jesus Christ and it is 
perennially exemplified in the lives of those who are 
co-workers with Him. 

This writing is for the last issue of Tur American 
Frrenp under present management, and I feel that 
[ should speak very frankly and personally. I haye 
been thinking for many weeks of how much the paper 
has meant to me, and this afternoon I shall not 
“think up” an article but merely “write down” my 
thoughts. I thank God for the obedience of those 
who have published Tue American Frienp. They 
had the vision of a great work to be done and they 
were not disobedient unto the vision. 

The paper began publication when I was in the later 
years of boyhood and it has had a mighty influence 
upon me throughout the years of young manhood. 


In this respect I am sure my case is typical of a- 


large group of young people who in their formative 
years have felt the impact of the same influence and 
now stand with clearer vision before the mighty 
problems of modern life and thought. Tue Amert- 
cAN Frienp has mustered full regiments to the 
colors. 

T suspected as a boy ftom various conversations 
and public utterances that new things were in the 
air to cause uneasiness among many Iriends. Dur- 
ing my college and university years I came fully to 
realize that one of the great periods of readjustment 
in religious thought had come. All of my early en- 
vironment and therefore my instinctive prejudice 
set like a tide against the change. My embattled 


spirit was at one time ready to cast all else aside 


and’ to know not surcease of fighting against every 
innovation in religious thought. Then, as mind 
and spirit developed, as my training brought me 
into touch with the thought and the conditions of 
our present world, I came to know by overwhelming 
conviction that some of my religious ideas must 
be readjusted. J was in grave danger. I had been 
eught and I was profoundly convinced that to give 
up any of my former beliefs was to pull away so 
many pillars of the temple. At length the whole 
edifice of my religious faith would come crashing 
down. 

With tender heart today I speak my thanksgiving 
that the crash never came. I know now where lay 
my real danger. It was not in the readjustment of 
my beliefs, but in the ungrounded fear that such 
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readjustment need disturb the foundations of faith. 
The “pillars” that were removed turned out to be 
only temporary seaffolding. The foundation re- 
mained as firm as the everlasting hills, “for other 
foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, 
even Jesus Christ.” 

The reason I passed safely through the danger 
period was that a few great souls were obedient. 
They had been through the same zone of readjustment 
and had come forth triumphant. I found them first 
as upright, devoted Christian men, kindly friends, 
loyal counsellors, and of unquestioned integrity. 
Then I found them as leaders in the great field of 
Christian thought, men straight abreast of the most 
scholarly thought of the day, yet with faith not dis- 
turbed but strengthened by all the discoveries of 
modern science and critical research. | found doubt 
and unbelief about me, but I found these men in 
the thick of the fight battling successfully against the 
unbelief because they were equipped to meet every 
problem of modern thought, and to reinterpret Chris- 
tianity to the present age. Under the influence of 
these men “sent from God” my thought was re- 
adjusted and my faith re-established as quietly and 
naturally “as flowers bloom in the springtime or 
grain ripens in summer.” | 

Such leaders of Christian thought have been the 
moving spirits behind Tur Amertcan Frinnp. They 
had a great, hard task set for them. Hardest of all 
was the fact that while they carried the colors of the 
Christian cohorts they must ever and again be stag- 
gered with blows from behind. Good, honest people, 
zealous as Saul with his face set toward Damascus, 
people who could not and never can understand the 
new shift of the battle, dealt them stripe upon stripe. 
One great leader I have known especially well in 
recent years. I have walked and talked with him in 
familiar hours when a man’s heart is poured out to a 
friend. Sometimes it was when he had been working 
almost within an“inch of his life for the interests 
of the Kingdom, and with it all had just received a 
letter full of threats veiled and unveiled, or had 
just seen an article depicting him as an arch enemy 
of Christ’s Kingdom. Would that his crities could 
have known the sweep of his faith at such moments. 
At one such time he turned toward me as we parted, 
his face shining with hope and courage, and said: 
“T care little who is against me, because He is with 
me.” : 

For th 
American Frrenp I am thankful; for the splendid 


ability of those who have published it; for the coura- 


inspiring, constructive work of THe 


geous spirit that has never flinched under fire; for 
the unwavering faith in the everlasting efficacy of 
Christ’s Gospel; for the ringing messages that 
reached me and many another in just my situation 
and helped save us from an indifferent skepticism ;— 
for the obedience of those modern apostles to the 
mandates of the Heavenly vision I am devoutly 
thankful to my God. From them I have learned 
anew the lesson of individual responsibility. I have 
seen exemplified in my own day the ancient truth 
that “by the obedience of one shall many be made 


R. W. K. 


righteous.” 


Words of Appreciation 


From my earliest recollections, Tue Amertcan 
F'rrenp and its predecessors, The I'riends Review 
and Christian Worker, have been weekly visitors in 
our home. Through them we have been kept in 
touch with the vital interests of our Society. We 
have read each year the reports of the yearly meet- 
ings in their order, and the “Things of Interest 
Among Ourselves” until the whole body has come 
to have something of the personal interest of the 
old-time Quaker home. We have seen the different 
view-points of the East and West, and something 
of the personal vagaries of individual contributors. 
Even some articles that have been severely criticised 
have not been without their value; for they have 
stirred the people to think, and that is better than 
stagnation. Doubtless occasionally something has 
crept in that I should have preferred not to have 
seen; but that is the common lot of all periodicals. 
I appreciate the way it has lived in the present age, 
for the most part, and has given out the atmosphere 
of the living present, rather than that of the cemetery. 

And then most eagerly read from .week to week 
has been the editorial page. Always fresh and vigor- 
ous, it has kept us in touch with a religion of life. 
Tt has been clothed in the language that made us 
think for ourselves, and not in the stereotyped 
phraseology of a past age. It has lifted us out of 
the ruts worn deep by the long use of past ages, and 
put us on the rails more fitting the rapid progress 
of the day in which we live. If at times there has 
been heard a far ery of “open switch” the train has 
never yet been ditched. May the familiar letters, 
R. M. J. long continue to find a frequent place in 
the columns of Tur Awertcan Frienp. 

And then the church owes a debt of gratitude to 
the small group who have for these years kept alive 
this most valuable journal, ofttimes at the expendi- 
ture of considerable money out of their own pockets. 
Such generous care is often a thankless task. They 
may at least have the satisfaction that comes from 
good work faithfully done. 

Cuartes FE. Tesserrs. 
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which divide in spirit; we want an imeclusive rather 
than an ewelusive slogan for the revitalized Quaker- 
ism of the future, and we pray that although the 
periodical is changed, Elijah’s mantle may fall upon 
Elisha and that the latter may bind us all together 
into a strong and fearless and conquering battalion 
of the army of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Mary M. Hosss. 


Perhaps the most significant thing accomplished 
at the Five-Years Meeting was the arrangement for a 
Friends periodical. That conditions were such that 
this could be done is a fact over which all rejoice. 
The condition which has obtained in the past which 
seemed to necessitate more than one Friends paper 
was doubtless deplored by all. Now that we are 
to be united in this particular is a matter for uni- 
versal rejoicing. 

This happy condition has been brought about by 
an evolutionary movement. For some years a new 
basis of unity has been forming. The old basis of 
dogma and theory has given way to one of activity 
and practice. Doctrine, in the mere formulative 
sense, is no longer fundamental; but belief in the 
dynamic sense, which manifests itself in practical 
movements, has become fundamental. Logic has 
been supplanted by life; creeds by deeds. Service, 
not experience nor condition, has become the highest 
level of Christian living. Not what one mentally 
believes, but what he practically believes, is the im- 
portant thing. 

One large factor in bringing about this state of 
affairs has been Tur Amertcan Frirenp. The evi- 
dent purpose of the management of this periodical 
has been at all times to serve the Society of which it 
has been an organ in causing it to become an organi- 
zation with modern ideals and modern methods of 
service. That this policy has been in harmony with 
the trend of the world’s religious movement is evi- 
deneed by the fact that social service based upon 
right Christian conceptions is the universal order of 
the day. 

Tur Amertcan Frrenp has afforded an avenue 
for the best thinkers of our Society to express them- 
selves upon vital themes, thus giving its readers 
wholesome food for thought and at the same time 
pointing the direction in which our Society should go. 
Many may think that at times the movement has 
been a little too swift, but in the main the direction 
has been right and the rank and file of the chureh 
have kept pace. The action of the Five-Years 
Meeting in the many pronounced steps taken at, its 
gathering recently is a culmination of the propaganda 
of which Tar American Frrenp has been an essen- 
tial part. . 

One phase of the policy of Tue American Frienp 
much appreciated by many is that its columns have 
been open to all phases of teaching, thus furnishing 
to its readers data upon which to base conclusions. 
By so doing it has developed thinkers. It has not 
endeavored to furnish pre-digested food for thought, 


but has afforded raw material out of which the 
thinker must make his own diet. 

Such a course is always considered by some as 
dangerous but is in fact the only right course to 
pursue. “Truth, to be of any value to the individual, 
must become a personal possession and it can do this 
only by individual, mental digestion and assimila- 
tion. ‘To coerce belief is fatal to truth. The “thou 
must,” when applied to the belief of dogmatic for- 
mulations of doctrine, is destructive to the personal 
grasp of the truth of which a doctrine is the out- 
growth. The mandate to believe must originate in 
the “closet” of one’s own being in order to become 
binding. 


These are my thoughts concerning Tur American 
I’'r1enp under the management of ihe past few years. 
That it is to cease its operations as they are at present 
can be a source of satisfaction only because the work 
of the past has been so well done that a united 
Quakerism is ready and no longer can get on without 
a periodical which will represent the entire body 
in America. 


The sincere gratitude of every member of the 
Society of Friends should be extended to the editors 
and management for their fearless and valuable 
assistance in bringing about a closer unity among 
Triends. 

Davin M. Epwarps. 


Throughout my whole life, at least in that part 
of it covered by my memory, the ’riends Review and 
Tur American Frrenp in succession have been 
coming into my home. How can I escape a keen 
interest in the change about to be made? And while 
wisdom demands that we shall turn our thoughts 
toward the future rather than toward the past, and 
that we shall reach forth and forget the things which 
are behind in the sense that we do not long for them 
to return, only fools throw away the lessons of the 
past, and at such times as this we must heed them. 

Through all these years the old paper has repre- 
sented sacrifice. ‘There has never been a time when 
some of the cost of it has not been repaid by the 
consciousness of service rendered to God through the 
Society by means of time or money given to the 
paper. Our paper will always demand this sort of 
sacrifice if it amounts to anything. 

It has always been the expression of a conviction. 
We may have our own ideas about the correctness or 
value of that for which a man or a paper stands, 


but neither one will count in the big things that are 


being turned out in the processes of God unless con- 
trolled by some pretty definite purpose. And in this 
new paper of ours we must not allow our desire to 
avoid controversy to result in something like a faded 
calico shirt, colorless. 

Tue AmericAN Fripnp, in my judgment, has 
tried to stand for real things and not the names of 
things. Quakerism has been to it an attitude of the 
soul and not the pronouncing of shibboleth. It has 
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helped to make Quakerism a vital power in the lives 
of many strong, intelligent young people and en- 
couraged wavering ones to keep their hold. 

True love prompts us to try to make its object as 
near perfect as possible, and this sometimes involves 
kindly criticism. To me it has been an evidence 
of the high character of Tue American Frinnp 
that it has dared to criticise certain developments in 
the church in its efforts to perfect Quakerism, even 
if some Friends have thought that such criticism was 
blameworthy. It will be a great day when we all 
realize that the fact that some one differs from us 
does not necessarily prove that he is wrong, or that 
he cares less than we for the welfare oF the Society. 

For my part I am profoundly thankful for the 
service which Tur Amertcan Frienp has rendered 
during the period through which we have passed. 
That it is now possible and wise to make such a 
change as we are making is evidence otf the progress 
toward which Tur Amertcan Frienp has contrib- 
uted its full share. Joun R. Cary. 


It is with a distinct feeling of sadness that we say 
farewell to Tum American FRienp. 

It has come to us week by week with its messages 
of helpfulness and of sympathy. It has stood firmly 
for tolerance, for brotherliness, for a broad charity. 
It has spoken to us in the language of love instead 
of dogma, and our hearts have understood and have 
erown larger. 

This ‘‘Friend” has endeavored to show us the 
living Christ, a tender, loving Christ,—a Christ 
erieved if his followers find aught in his teachings 
but love, unstinted love, for his and their Father and 
for each other. 

It has kept us in touch with the various phases of 
Friendly thought. Its pages have been open to 
writers of widely different views. When one feels 
that the foundation of all is love, variations in the 
superstructure are not disquieting but interesting and 
instructive. 

It has kept us in touch with “Things of interest 
among ourselves,” both at home and abroad. It has 
kept us informed of the foreign missionary work. 
It has set forth the limitations, the needs, and the 
progress of our Society. 

It has emphasized above all the necessity of en- 
larging the kingdom of God upon earth. 

In greeting the new Friend, whatever its name 
may be, we wish for it the greatest success, but unless 
the Society at large assumes the burden, its organ 
will not reach its highest usefulness. 

During the life of Tur American Frrenp, the 
burden has been placed upon the shoulders of a few, 
while the many, who have assumed no responsibility, 
have felt at liberty to criticize and condemn. Let 
us remember that the coming P’riend is owr responsi- 
bility. If we find fault, it must be with ourselves. 


There are two or three points about the coming 


paper to be emphasized. 
While the literary standard should ‘be kept high, 
this should not shut out any thought that is worth 


while, lest a George Fox be kept from expressing 
his concerns. 

A department for the discussion of work for social 
betterment would be of value. This department 
would afford an opportunity for the Social Service 
Commission of the Five-Years Meeting to keep 
Friends informed of the progress of its work. 
Friends doing different kinds of social work in differ- 
ent parts of the country could contribute of their 
methods and plans for the help and instruction of 
others undertaking similar work. The department 
could keep us informed not only of our own efforts 
but of the great movements for betterment through- 
out ‘the world, and would be teeming with interest 
and inspiration. 

Reviews of the latest books on social problems and 
religious thought might be made a prominent feature 
of the paper. 

Most important of all will be the distinetly relig- 
ious contributions to the paper. We must keep these 
of a high order that there may be no question as to 
their promptings. Let them be filled with the Spirit 
of Love, that they may speak ever more fluently that 
language which all hearts understand and by which 
all are filled with enthusiasm for righteousness and 
its works. 

There are men and women of vision, both old and 
young, among us. May they come forth and share 
this vision with a needy world, for without a vision, 
the people—ves, evén our own people—perish. 

Berta H. T. Urrorp. 


en 


By the generous offer of the American Friend 
Publishing Company and its acceptance by the Five- 
Years Meetings the place of the publication of the 
paper and its management are to be changed. During 
its entire issue of niieteen years | have been its sub- 
seriber, as I had been to its predecessor, The Friends 
Review. 

Ture American Frienp has been of inestimable 
value to the Society of Friends. It has been sanely 
progressive and hence a safe leader. 

Probably at no other period, as during the last 
year, has it so conspicuously manifested its leader- 
ship, by arousing the enthusiasm of Friends relative 
to the late sessions of the Five-Years Meeting. Never 
before has any quinquennial conference or session of 
the Five-Years Meeting awakened so much interest 
among Friends. The masterful editorials by Rufus 
M. prea and the able contributions by the editor, 
Herman Newman, and other forceful writers s, stimu- 
lated thought as in no recent period of our history, 
and prepared the way for the united decisions of the 
iate meeting to enter with more consecration and 
zeal upon the several fields of Christian work than 
ever before. 

In the future of Tor American Frrenp we shall 
expect contributions from our dear friend, Rufus 
M. Jones, from Herman Newman, Rayner W. 
Kelsey and many other former contributors. 

Timotuy NrcHonson. 
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Tt is with much regret and with some misgivings 
that I contemplate any change in the management of 
Ture American Frrenp. The past twenty-five years 
has been a remarkable period of progress in all lines. 
In science and industry the dreams of previous years 
have become commonplaces of everyday life. Along 
with these changes in material things have come also 
changes in the temper and attitude of the human 
mind, until now there is such an alertness and desire 
for the truth and its ministry that no longer will men 
be satisfied with anything in their possession that will 
not conform to the test of present utility. The word 
tradition has lost its significance, and that of effi- 
ciency has taken its place. , 


This is everywhere true and well illustrated in the 


‘attitude of mind toward political parties. ‘Twenty- 


five years ago to bolt the party of your father was 
regarded as next to backsliding religiously, while 


today political traditionalism has no significance — 


whatever. The party that has ceased to serve its 


present generation cannot claim the fealty of a people. : 


In all these transformations THe American 
Frrenp has exercised not only a powerful but benefi- 
cent influence. Its helpful spirit, constructive policy, 
timely admonitions and freedom from controversial- 
ism has ban most salutary in its effect. 

The stream of fresh and vital truths and of inspir- 
ing exhortation that has issued from the editorial 
pages of Tur American Frienp, falling upon our 
minds and hearts, has been the source of the energy 
that has kept us abreast of the times, and too much 
cannot be said in its behalf. Our church has thus 
been peculiarly fortunate; few of the larger churches 
can claim such leadership. 


The schools of fifty years ago indulged in theoret- 
ical abstractions, and the knowledge inculeated was 
largely academic. The educational demand of today 
is for practical knowledge. The church, too, is 
asked to submit to a like test; it must minister to 
the hearts of men as it has sought to do in the past, 
and to the needs of society, which is the present ery. 
Tue American Frrenp has been especially clear in 
this double emphasis. 


A church paper may be of value as a news agency 
and its usefulness end there; but in these times, when 
the eyes of men are all to the ground, and minds 
absorbed with the things of this world, it may also 


be the influence that brings us to lift up our eyes , 


and turn, if but for a moment, to eternal things; that 
directs our minds to the beauties of God’s world and 
gives us a relish for His written word, interpreting 
each to our dull hearts and minds. THr Amertcan 
Frienp just here has been of inestimable value and 
a constant source of information. 


It is to be hoped that our denominational organ, 
under whatever name or control, may in the future, 
as in the past, continue to minister in such a benefi- 
cent way and to be a source of inspiration to all who 
are seeking to walk in His steps. 
. J. J. Jessup. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
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THE TWILIGHT CHIMES. 
At twilight, so legend is telling, 
Sweet chimes of the angels do ring, 
Which, mingled with angelic voices, 
Wait music to earth as on wing. 


But no one can hear that sweet. music 
Which comes from the angels to men, 
If passion and hatred lie hidden 
In hearts where sweet love should have been. 


If man, from his heart, should shut hatred 
And thoughts of all evil desire, 

He may, at the time of the twilight, 
Hear strains from the angelic choir. 


So, then, let love of the Saviour 
Put peace and forgiveness within, 
That heart-strings, now broken by passion, 
May ’cord with the heavenly hymn. 


If pressed to the wall by life’s throbbings: 
By strife and distemper and wrong, 
Then list to the chimes of the twilight 
And music of heavenly song. 


Winthrop Center, Maine. —W. CarLeton Woop. 


The Wisdom of Babes 


BY FLORA M. BEALS. 


It is not enough now to work for the salvation of 
an individual. soul here and there. The kingdom 
cannot come until the conditions under which men 
live and labor and suffer are radically changed.— 
Rufus M. Jones. 

Among the features embodied in the new social 
creed of the federal council of the churches of 
America, a federation comprising 17,000,000 church 
members and representing 32 different denomina- 
tions, we find the following: 

“The church must stand ; 


“For the conservation of health; the abatement of 
poverty; the fullest development of the child both 
by education and recreation; safeguarding the right 
of all men to an opportunity for self-maintenance 
and for protection of the workers from the hardships 
of enforced unemployment.” 

Of those in the old creed we note :—‘‘Living wage, 
old age -provisions, reduction of hours of labor, 
equitable division of the products of industry.” 

When reading the above basis of the civie work 
of our churches I noticed the similarity to the in- 
dustrial demands of the workingman’s party: 

“The conservation of human resources, particu- 
larly of the lives and well-being of the workers and 
their families—by shortening the workday in keep- 
ing with the increased productiveness of machinery ; 
by securing to every worker a rest period of not less 
than a day and a half in each week; by securing : 
more effective inspection of workshops, factories and 
mines; by forbidding the employment of children 
under sixteen years of age; by establishing minimum 
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wage scales; by abolishing official charity and sub- 
stituting a non-contributory system of old age 
pensions.” 

While we rejoice that our common needs are 
drawing us together in a-bond of closer union and 
sympathetic interest, let us also remember the most 
effectual way of gaining our common ends. 

The kingdom was once likened to “‘a man traveling 
unto a far country.” And before starting on his 
journey he called his own servants around him and 
put them in charge of his work. We will not take 
the literal meaning of the ‘talents’ he bestowed 
upon them. Each one was responsible for that which 
was entrusted to him, and a way was provided for the 
efficient. rendering. of his service. ©The servants 
faithful in their field of labor, who made use of the 
opportunities afforded them in making their talents 
vield them a valuable increase, received their master’s 
commendation. The fearful servant, who let his 
opportunities pass by to be improved by another, 
was censured for his slothfulness. 

The talent of suffrage has been given the Ameri- 
‘an churehman; is held in trust by him through the 
travail and bloodshed of those who have gone before 
him. With it he can do more to redeem the social 
conditions of his fellow men than he can hope to 
accomplish im any other phase of endeavor. How 
is he using it? Is he keeping it carefully laid away 
for fear of pollution, or has he invested it in the 
field of human betterment where it is- yielding large 
and satisfactory interest. 

I know it is common behef that the ehureh and 
polities should be kept separate, but as long as this 
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is done shall we not in a measure fail in our efforts 
to Christianize modern civilization ¢ 

Do you, faithful follower of the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, of George Fox and of William Penn, use 
vour talent for the building up of large fortunes, or 
for the welfare of humanity ?: 

Do you remember to pay your poll tax ? 

Are you so engrossed in your work that you fail 
to register 4 

“These ought ye to have done, 
the other undone.” 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


and not to leave 


ITerveafler all mail addressed to Tur A wErtcan 


Frienp should be sent to Richmond, Ind. 


“Nothing is ‘good enough’ if we can make it 
better.” 


Pray for patience towards) men and_ patience 
towards God. Pray for bright eyes to find out the 
light even in the darkness; pray ever to lean wholly 
upon God and stay yourself upon him.—C. H. 
Spurgeon. 


~ Great trials come at lengthened intervals, and we 
rise to breast them; but it is the petty friction of 
our everyday life with one another, the jar of busi- 
ness or of work, the discord of the domestic circle, 
the collapse of our ambition, the crossing of our will, 
or the taking down of our conceit, which makes 
Henry Drummond. 


inward peace impossible. 
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*From latest report,—no report this year. 
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Interest Among Ourselves 


New Garden Quarterly Meeting was held at Guilford Col- 

lege, N. C., the 14th inst., for the first time in the new 
meeting-house. Meeting on ministry and oversight convened 
at 10 o'clock A. M. and transacted the business in hand. 
‘Phe consideration of the subject, “Duties of Elders,” set for 
the! hour, was postponed till next quarterly meeting. A com- 
mittee was appointed to arrange for the coming of Arthur and 
Bliga Dann, ministers from England, who are to spend about 
three weeks in North Carolina. 
» Dr. L. L. Hobbs announced that THe AMERICAN FRIEND 
had been accepted by the publishing committee of the Five- 
Years Meeting and would be moved, to Richmond, Ind., next 
month, with $. Edgar Nicholson as editor. 

In the meeting for worship at Ir o’clock, aftér a season 


| of silence, prayer and singing, Eli Reece read the 14th, 15th 
_and 16th verses of John 15th, preaching from the text, “Ye 


have not chosen me, but I have chosen you and ordained 
you,’ and he emphasized especially the next clause, “that 
ye should go and bring forth much fruit.” It was a good, 
helpful, inspiring sermon, and was followed by apt remarks 
from Julia S. White. 

After a substantial and sufficient luncheon in the dining- 
room in the basement, Prof. J. Franklin Davis, clerk of the 
quarterly meeting, called to order representatives from all the 
five monthly meetings but one. The general trend of the 
meeting in its work is good—aggressive and progressive. 
The young people’s work was stressed. 

Dr. Hobbs and F. S. Blair presented the importance of 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND and its increased claims upon Friends 
under its new management. 
~The meeting adjourned to meet Third month 8, ror3, in 


| Greensboro. 
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The following is from a local paper of Millbrook, N. Y.: 
“A very successful men’s meeting was held at the Friends 
Church on Tuesday evening, December toth. The purpose 
ot the meeting was good-fellowship, and the men who were 
present succeeded admirably in carrying it out. 

“At 8 o’clock the men who had gathered were invited 
into the social room, where a long table had been spread 
and around which they soon gathered, almost filling the places 
ptepared. Oysters were served, and with them all the neces- 
saty accompaniments. After the inner man had been satis- 


| fied, [Mr.] G. J. Talleur, an evangelistic singer of rare 
_ talént, of Clinton Corners, gave two very pleasing selections. 


Hémer J. Coppock then made some introductory remarks 
explaining the object of the meeting and introducing the 
speaker for the evening, Richard R. Newby, of Union Springs. 
[Mr.] Newby, in his usual happy way, gave an inspiring 
address on ‘The Man of the Hour.” He contrasted ‘curb. 
sténe philosophers’ with men who have an accurate knowledge 
S€ "the actual workings of local and national affairs. ‘The 
lattér only can be ‘men of the hour.’ Lincoln was cited 
asan example. Referring to church life as exhibiting some 


| 6f the needs of the hour, he closed with a heart-to-heart 


appeal for fitness for the hour. His statements were im- 
ftéssed by many apt illustrations of a humorous nature. . 

‘8H erbert L. Huffman, pastor of the Friends Church at 
@fititon Corners, was asked to speak, but requested that he 


be excused, since all the jokes he ever knew had already 


beetl’ used. Homer J. Coppock then made some closing re- 
matks. Mr. Talleur, in an even more delightful way than 
earlier in the evening, again sang two impressive songs, the 
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latter being a direct appeal for the consecrated life. After 


prayer the meeting was dismissed.” 

Arthur and Eliza F. Dann visited Moorestown, N. J., on 
First-day, Twelfth month 1st. They attended the morning 
meeting and school, and.at their request an appointed meeting 
was held ‘in the evening, to which young people were specially 
invited. ‘The invitation was extended to the Hicksite Friends 
and members of other churches. Fully 300 were present. 

Next morning they went to Burlington, and, after going 
to see the grave of Stephen Grellet in the Friends burial 
ground, they visited some Friends in their homes. They 
went on to Westtown School in the afternoon, having a 
mecting with the scholars and teachers that evening, and also 
spoke a few words at the collections next morning. 

From Westtown they went to Philadelphia, and were 
present at a social gathering at Arch Street, having the 
privilege of meeting many Friends, .as well as much enjoying 
the account of their visit to Palestine and pictures thrown 
on the screen, by Dr. A. C. Garrett and J. Harvey Borton. 

Arthur and E. F. Dann attended Twelfth Street Meeting 
on Fourth-day morning, and both spoke, their messages being 
particularly for the boys of the Penn Charter School. 

Germantown Meeting was visited the next morning, and, 
again, both morning and evening on First-day. They ex- 
pressed a concern to meet with Friends on the three following 
evenings, 9th to 11th, inclusive. This was very cordially 
united with by the ministers and elders of Germantown Meet- 
ing. Meetings were held each evening at 8 o’clock. Consider- 
ing the very short notice, the attendance was good, nearly 100 
being present each evening. 

Arthur Dann attended the mid-week meeting of the Hick- 
site Friends at Germantown on Fourth-day morning, when 
a message was addressed to the one hundred children present. 
He afterwards gave a short Bible reading to the Friends 
residing at “The Pennsbury.” 

A. and E. F. Dann attended the quarterly meeting at 
Moorestown, N. J., on Fifth-day, and returned to “The Chal- 
fonte,” Atlantic City, later, where they remain as the guests 
of the proprietors till after Christmas. They expect to go on 
to North Carolina after visiting Baltimore and Washington. 

ae 

Berkeley Quarterly Meeting (Cal.), held at Oakland the 
6th to 8th inst., was so full of blessing that it will remain in 
pleasant memory for a long time. The meeting on ministry 
and oversight was well attended, and the prevailing feeling 
of the meeting was a desire for a closer walk and a clearer 
vision of His will. 

At the evening meeting reports were received from dele- 
gates to the Five-Years Meeting. A. J. Weaver, of Berkeley, 
gave a brief account of the origin and early work of 
Friends leading to the organization of the monthly, quarterly 
and yearly meetings, and, finally, the very condition of the 
work in America seemed to demand a further organization 
binding the yearly meetings together in the Five-Years Meet- 
ing. He also gave account of part of the work of the recent 
meeting. 

Laura P. Townsend, yearly meeting superintendent of evan- 
gelistic and church extension work, spoke of the devotional 
services, including meetings on First-day. Levi Gregory 
spoke of the commission on publication, emphasizing the 
importance of the steps taken and of the prospect that the 
work would soon be started by publishing THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND and, as early as possible, Bible school supplies. He 
also referred to the beautiful spirit of unity and love that 
was more and more manifest as the work of the meeting 
went forward. 

On Seventh-day morning Friends were favored with a 
very helpful message by Emma F. Coffin, formerly of Towa, 
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now pastor at San Jose, from the words, “the men which 
thou gavest me out of the world” (John 17:6). 

In the business session Levi and Lydia A. Gregory returned - 
the minute granted them liberating them for service while on 
their trip East, with some account of the meetings attended, 
which was satisfactory. Following the routine business the 
time was given to the consideration of “Systematic Bible 
Study,” presented by Etta R. Fisher, nee Ridgeway, of 
Amboy, Ind.; then “The Use of the Graded Lessons,” by 
Charles R. Fisher, general secretary of California S. S. Asso- 
ciation. Both subjects were ably presented, and many were 
brought to see the importance of a better knowledge of the 
Bible and the advantages of: the graded lessons. 

On First-day- morning Laura P. ‘Townsend attended and 
preached at Berkeley, and Emma F. Coffin at Oakland. In 
the evening at Berkeley, Jacob Baker, who arrived late 
the evening before from the East, and Emma Garretson, of 
Denair, occupied the time of the meeting, and Laura P. 
Townsend was favored in giving a helpful message at 
Oakland. 

Representatives were present from all the meetings except 
Lindsay, which is over 260 miles away. 


Correspondence 
To tHE Eprror or THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

“Come-over into Macedonia and help us,” came in a dream 
to St. Paul, and we know the answer which he gave. 

The cry is now ringing in the ears of all Christendom, 
and while the envoys wrangle or bargain in London as to 
what Government shall bear the responsibility of control in 
this troublous part of the world, the people of Macedonia 
are many of them starving. While we are slowly learning the 
hard names on the maps, we find to our surprise that a 
modern agricultural and industrial school with a strong 
Christian atmosphere has been started near the city, which is 
called Salonica in the dispatches, but which the Greeks still 
call Thessalonica, as in the time when the first Christian 
missionary came over from Asia on his errand of mercy. 

The school is called *The Thessalonica Agricultural and 
Industrial Institute, and is incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York, but the view from the school build- 
ings takes in Mount Olympus, made famous by the mythology 
of the Greeks. 

Still another evidence of the breadth of vision of the 
trustees of this school is the presence on the Board of Dr. 
H. B. Frissell, of Hampton, who is lending of his head and 
heart to aid Dr. J. Henry House and his friends in their 
effort to help these ancient peoples up the steep steps of 
modern progress. 

It seems strange that a country so rich in historical asso- 
ciations should need to know how to raise better crops, 
build better houses and live better lives, but the fact that 
great Roman roads traversed this region, that Xerxes camped 
here with his army on the way to Thermopylae, that Alexander 
was born nearby or that Aristotle and Cicero have helped 
to make this city famous, have as little bearing on its fate 
today as the fact that Anthony and Octavious rested here 
after the battle of Philippi and made Salonica a free city 


will have on the decision of the peace delegates as to its dis- 


position now. Perhaps it is to be a free city again. 

More influential, we who are admirers of St. Paul might 
think, would be the associations which cling about his name. 
Marble pavements where they say he walked are shown, 
and near to the wonderful five-aisled basilica, built in honor 
of the patron Saint of the city St. Demeter, traditions point 
to the place of the synagogue where Paul preached. (To 
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and Christlikeness is founded, and tries to give the poor boys J | 


of the district the education of head and heart and handy} 


Where farming is despised as drudgery and manual lat)r 
scorned as fit for the serf only, agriculture is taught as the 


interesting science. In a land where villages are noms 


of huts along streets of mud, and the people live in i 


scribable squalor, the school teaches how to build and live” 


and work in health and happiness. It aims at a future like 
' that. of Hampton. 
History. 

In 1903, after the Bulgarian revolt about Monastir, one 
of the usual results of war was a company of orphans. Ten 
of these were gathered in by E. B. Haskell, and Dr. J. Henry 
House, another American missionary, got some friends in 
the United States to incorporate the school. ‘The land they 
had was little more than a desert, but from the small be- 


: ginning has grown a real institution in which Turks, Bul- 
4 garians, Servians, Germans and English all take a keen 
4 interest. 

Climate. 


- The climate is very dry. Rainfall averages 134% to 17% 
inches. (Our Atlantic coast averages 40 inches). The dry 
farming methods of our agricultural department show wonder- 
ful results. 

A Greek villager passing by the barley field stopped, 
erying “Mash Allah” (God guard us) “we have nothing like 
this in our village. How do you do it?” 

The American farm implements arrest the attention of the 
neighbors, and when they are able to supply themselves with 
such machines they apply for trained boys to run them. 


’ Farm Development. 

The school farm has 2,000 mulberry trees for the silk 
worm culture, and the cocoons raised hereabout command 
the highest prices. 

Over 6,000 grape vines grafted on the strongest American 
stocks are growing, and courses in soil reclamation are 
making fertile fields out of the most unpromising land, 


Courses. 
~ The boys study one-half day and work one-half day. Car- 
4 pentry, masonry, tailoring and shoemaking are taught, and 


s00n iron working is to be added. 

The bread is mixed and baked by the boys, and the brick 
barn was built by them for the school while they builded 
character for themselves, and in a country where school 
men tefuse to work they learned the dignity of labor. 

Field for the School. 

All Macedonia has no such school as this, and the field 
is open for the influence of such a school, not only directly 
but indirectly, as a standard for the schools they have and the 
“new schools which they will try to start in their new con- 

__ ditions. The teachers in their gymmnasia visit the school now 

ae and many are the “write ups” we get in their papers. 

a é Open Door. 

i “Into this open door this school has already entered. ‘They 

ire doing relief work now. 

Thousands of refugees, poor terror-stricken Moslems, robbed 

cand abused by the soldiers, are starving. The resources of 

_, the school have been stretched to the breaking point to aid 
“One loaf of bread to a family of four is the ration 

se supply: for the school’s own needs has been given to 

Reretac. + 

Se des plation to which these outcasts must return when 

23 ro to ) their es villages is unbearable, for this has been 


” 


ae 
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ba which we all desire in the foundation of good citizens. | “i 


ow ish to aid in the purposes of the schoel, send your checks 
to the school treasurer, William B. Isham, 27 William Street, 
New York City, or to Dr, J. Henry House, the principal of 
the school, who is now home on furlough, ecOlecting funds 
+ for the work, and who may be addressed in care of the treas- 
urer by any who-wish. further details. 
> -L. Hottincsworrn Woon. 


New York. 


Married 


KERNER-CARTLAND.—At “Greensboro, N. C., Tenth month 
10, 1912, Marguerite Cartland and Percy D. Kerner. 


Bied wy 


DAME—At her home in Cambridge, Mass., Tenth month 


30, 1912, Mary Dame, daughter of the late Jonathan and 
Hannah Dame, of Newport, R. I., aged seventy years. At 
the time of her death she was a member of Boston Monthly 
Meeting, but had previously resided within the limits of 
New York Monthly Meeting, of which she was a member, 
and at Newport, R. I, where she was recorded an elder. 
The interment was at Newport. 

Perkins.—At the home of her daughter, [Mrs.] J. 
Henley, Guilford College, N. C., Seventh month 15, 1912, 
Sabina Perkins, widow of Elias Perkins, in her seventy- 
seventh year. She lived a consistent Christian life, and was an 
elder for many years. 


A MOONLIGHT REVERIE. 
Some night, when the moon in her beauty, 
Is shedding her soft mellow light, 
And the stars have forgotten their duty 
And are quietly viewing the sight. 


Methinks there will come a soft rustle 
Of wings on the crisp wintry air, 

From the Angels that carry the message 
Of welcome for me over there. 


There'll be no dark stream to cross over, 
I'll glide softly on through the air, 

Carried safe on the wings of the Angels, 
That have guarded my footsteps with care. 


I shall grieve for the loved ones who linger, 
And would willingly longer remain, 
Could I make any burden the lighter, 
Or smooth away sorrow or pain. 


Do not grieve that I go on before thee, 
If permitted I’ll watch o’er thee still, 

Giving cheer when the dark clouds hang o'er thee, 
And the tempter bids conscience be still. 


Many loved ones are waiting my coming, 
Father, mother, sister and friend; 
And the dear little baby, my darling, 

I shall clasp to my bosom again. 


I trust I shall hear the applaudit, 
“Well done” thou was’t faithful o’er few; 
Come near to the throne, rest beside it; 
A bright crown is waiting for you. 
—Anice I. Carson, 
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Christian Endeacor 


TOPIC KOR FIRST MONTH 5; 1913. 
, 4 4 4 “Pys T 
PHE IDEAL CHRISTIAN. 
I: His’ Consecration, 
Mark A2: 28-34. 
(Consecration Meeting). 
DAILY READINGS ¥OR PRECEDING WEEK. 
I1.—Consecration eall. Exod, 32:~20: 
I11.—A living sacrifice. Rom. 12: 1, 2. 
1V.—Full detachment. Mark 10: 28-3r. 
V.—AIl for Christ. Phil. 3: 7-14. 
Vly—Consecration spirit. Psa. 40: 4-8. 
VIl#—-Full consecration. I Dhess. 5, 
14-23. 


IMW’hat does consecration mean to you? 


low may we consecrate ourselves? 

How far are we prepared to go in 
consecration ? 

Robert’ E. Speer “in Christian En- 
deavor notes in the S. S. Times gives 
the following statement of consecration 
found on the fly-leaf of a student’s 
Bible twenty-five years ago: 

I take God the Father to be my God 
(TST hess: T #06) 

[ take God the Son to be my Saviour 
CAGES “5 51131)) : 

| take God the Holy Spirit to be my 
sanctifier (I Pet. 1: 2). ‘ 

I take the word of God to be my rule 
CEST iin. 33 16,0 270s i 

| take the people of God to be my 
people, CRuth? £2 \ 16¢).07)5 

I take God the Father to be my solace 
(John 14: 16-18). : 

I likewise dedicate and consecrate my 
whole life to the Lord (Rom. 14: 7, 8). 

And I do this deliberately (Josh. 24: 
15); sincerely (II Cor. 1: 12); freely 
(Psa. 110) ; with great joy and gladness 
(Luke 24: 52, 53); and forever (Rom. 
8: 35-39). 

QUOTATIONS. 

{ bear upon my heart the stamp, the 
mint-mark of Christ’s ownership, the 
brand-mark of my Master; and is it 
possible He should forget me?—F. B. 
Meyer. 

a 

One of the blessings of your conse- 
cration to Christ will be that in Him 
will open up to you as a pattern your 
possible self as God sees it.—Phillips 
Brooks. 
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There is a great deal of so-called con- 
secration today which is after the pat- 
tern of Ananias and Sapphira, who 
brought a part and offered it as the 
whole—and therein sinned to their own 
destruction,—/, Stuart Holden. 


Nefos in Brief 


Recent excavations indicate that the 
peninsula south of San Francisco once 
was inhabited by a race of giant stature. 
Prof. Harold Heath, of the zoological 
department of Stanford University, ac- 
cording to a statement given out at 


the Stanford University recentlv, has 
unearthed about two miles south of 
there several skeletons of men who 


were of unusual height. A prehistoric 
village, covering nearly two acres, has 
been the scene of Prof. Heath’s inves- 
tigations. Stone hammers, bone awls 
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[Twelfth month. 
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Adds Healthful Qualitiestotheftod 


and ornaments found by his party indi- 
cate that their owners had _ attained 
considerable advancement in artisanship 
and civilization. 


It is announced that Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman and Charles M. Alexander, 
with their evangelistic party, are to 
spend next winter in Scotland. . This 
arrangement has already been com- 
pleted with a strong Scotch committee 
representing both the great Presbyterian 
churches of the land of Knox. Dr. 
Chapman and his associates, who are 
prolonging their work in Australia, will 
arrive in the United States next Seventh 
month, and expect to take ‘part in a 
number of Bible conferences in various 
sections of the country during the sum- 
mer. In Ninth month they will sail 
for Scotland, and their meetings in Glas- 
gow, beginning Tenth month, will be 
prolonged until the Christmas holidays. 
In the first months of 10914 they will 
conduct a similar campaign in Edin- 
burgh, and during the spring will preach 
and sing in other Scotch cities. 


Not only Americans, but every civil- 


ized nation that has to deal with the 
negro question, will watch with keen 


interest deliberations about to begin in 
the South. The “negro problem” is to 
be studied by a committee of Southern- 
> es la ‘ clea ny - oe 
ers. The Commission on Southern Race 
questions, composed of eleven college 
professors, chosen from the faculties of 
eleven State universities, met in Georgia 


on the roth inst. to begin the first 
thoroughly organized and sympathetic 


and intelligent effort to help the negro 
that has been undertaken in the South 
by the South since the colored man be- 
came a citizen.. Professor Brough, of 
the University of Arkansas. is chairman, 
and Professor Hunley, of the University 
of Virginia, is secretary of the Commis- 
sion. Each member was asked to pre- 
sent a plan to deal with the race prob- 
lem, and out of these suggestions the 
Commission hoped to formulate a policy 
and a program which will be serviceable 
and. efficient. ' 

* Ok OX 


Whitelaw Reid, for six years Ameri- 
can ambassador to Great Britain, died 
First-day at his London residence after 
a brief illness. ‘The death of an ambas- 
-sador at his post of duty is an unusual 
event, and an elaborate State funeral 
has been planned. 

Ambassador Reia rose from a_ re- 
porter to a newspaper owner and be- 
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came a power in politics. He was born 
in 1837 near Xenia, Ohio, which town 
was founded by his grandfather, a Scotch 
Covenanter. Graduating from Miami 
University in 1856, Ambassador Reid 
first engaged in teaching and then took 
up journalism, passing from Xenia to 
Columbus and to Cincinnati. The out- 
break of the civil war found him a 
Washington correspondent. At this time 
he met Horace Greeley, who became his 
guide, philosopher and friend, and a few 
years later Horace Greeley made him 
managing editor of The New York 
Tribune. After Greeley’s death Reid 
persuaded Jay Gould to advatice him 
the money to buy the paper and prevent 
its falling into the hands of the Tweed 
ring. He dominated the paper up to a 
few years ago. In 1881 he married the 
daughter of D, Ogden Mills. Both he 
and his wife have always occupied a 
high social position. President Harrison 
appointed him to France in 1889 and in 
1892 he was a candidate for vice-presi- 
dent on the defeated Republican ticket. 


Natire. 


George N. Hartley, of Fountain City, 
Ind., has prepared a memorial of his 
late wife, L. Ella Hartley, and her sis- 
Jennie ‘T. Gray “and Carrie T. 
Woodard. It is a neat little booklet 
containing the pictures of the deceased, 
and their husbands, also illustrations of 
their respective homes. An account of 
the life of each sister is given with 
letters of appreciation from their friends. 
The booklet also contains a collection 
of poems written by the sisters at 
sundry times. 

Many will cherish a copy of the work, 
since I,. Ella and George N. Hartley 
are known widely among American 
Friends, especially in the Middle and 
Far West. ‘Their work as teachers and 


ters; 


missionaries have endeared them to 
many. 
A limited number of the booklets 


have been published. Until the supply 
is exhausted, copies can be secured for 
75 cents each by addressing George N. 
Hartley, Fountain City, Indiana. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
All future correspondence with Tur 
AMERICAN FrienD should be sent to 
Richmond, Indiana. 


free of 
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Friends Sabbath School 
LITERATURE 


HE FRIENDS Sabbath School Lit- 
erature consists of six different 
publications. Each of these pub- 

lications supplies a specific demand 
and hence has a mission of its own. 
They were created in answer to a 
special need. They are most admir- 
ably adapted to our Sabbath School 
work, and should be taken by all our 
schools. 


THE TEACHER’S QUARTERLY. 


First comes the Teacher’s Quarterly, em- 
bracing the Sabbath School Lessons for 
one quarter, together with a special edi- 
torial department filled with just such 
instructions as may be most needed. It 
should be taken by many of the older 
scholars. It costs only 30 cents per year, 
and in clubs for Sabbath Schools, 7% cents 
per quarter. When forty to one hundred 
copies are taken, the price is 64% cents per 
copy. When over one hundred copies are 
taken, the price is 6 cents per copy. 


THE ADVANCED QUARTERLY. 


This ‘contains a full quarter of Sabbath 
School lessons, thirteen in number, thought- 
fully prepared giving two pages to each les- 
son, bringing out the vital parts thereof. 
It costs much time and labor to prepare 
it, and is designed for our young people. 
It is equal to any publication of its kind 
by other denominational publishing houses. 
The price is 20 cents per year, or in clubs 
to Sabbath Schools, 334 cents per quarter. 


THE INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY. 


This publication contains the same lessons 
as the Advanced Quarterly, just above 
described, but the preparation is more 
simplified so as to bring the lessons down to 
the more easy comprehension of younger 
scholars, and should be in the hands of 
scholars from nine to fourteen years of 
age, or those attending the fourth to 
eighth grades in the public schools. The 
price is 15 cents per year, 3 cents per 
quarter. 


FRIENDS LESSON SHEET. 


This sheet contains the same matter as 
the Advanced Quarterly, and is published 
for the use of visitors and irregular scholars, 
and should be given after the Quarterlies 
have been exhausted, lost or mislaid. Noth- 
ing else could well take its place. Each 
school should take a few of them for use 
as mentioned above. Price, 10 cents a year, 
or 214 cents per quarter. 


THE CHILD’S LESSON LEAF. 


This little four-page paper consists of 
the Sabbath School lessons told in a simple 
way and easy to understand, and questions 
and answers on the lessons. It also contains 
pictures and easy reading for the mother 
to entertain the little ones. It is designed 
for the Primary and Infant departments. 
The price is 20 cents per year or 5 cents 
per quarter. 


THE YOUTH’S FRIEND. 


This paper consists of eight pages weekly 
and is free from all objectionable reading 
and well illustrated. It is just suited to the 
great army of boys and girls of all classes. 
The circulation of this paper is too small. 
Every school should take enough copies to 
place one in every home where there are 
children or young people, for it will be 
appreciated. Price only 50 cents per year. 
To Sabbath Schools in clubs sent to one 
address, only 40 cents per year. 


Samples of all periodicals will be sent 
charge. 


Address 


P. W. RAIDABAUGH 
PLAINFIELD, IND. 
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THE AMERICS eA FRIEND. 


SU er ee 8 eo  suascnied B RS’ WANTS 


TRANSIENT BOAR ERS DESIRED | in a 
refined homein Washington. Very convenient 
to car line and Unign Station. Laura N. 
Witson, 46 Bryant St/ . Washington, D. C. 


A fascinating Sunday 


THE BIBLE GAMER, An acceptable Christmas 
Present. in any h me. 


afternoon occupakjion for old and young. 
Procure from ANNA*B. THOMAS, 1718 John St., 
Baltimore. American a Brice, 50 cts: postpaid. 


If you have anything to adver- 
tise, use the Subscribers’ Want 
Column of The American Friend 
The cost for space is small and the 
results are usually satisfactory. 
The American Friend, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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®MONE CONN 1ONS 
“5 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package 
CRESCE Tl 
DYSPEPTICS 
KIDNEY ano LIV ES ano OBESITY 
Makes de 
Unlike oxfer googf hysician, 
Leading g e, write 


M I i E I N E R Y Fur Rencdeling 


M. GATCHEL 
126 N. 21st Street, Philadeiphia 


835 


COMMERCIAL 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma, netting investors 5 per cent, to 6 
per cent. Safest form >of investment; me 
fluctuations in value; securities personally 
inspected; no loan made to, exceed 40 per 
cent. of our valuation. Collections made 
without charge for our services to investor. 
Long and successful experience. References 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Josoph J. Dickinson Frank M. Reed 


ff rane MonTGAcES FARM MORTGAGES| 


ON TOWA AND MINNESOTA FARMS ARE THE SAPERT 

FORM OF INVESTMENT—Tested by our customers Sor 

forty years, “Ye collect and remit interest where 9 
investors desire. Write for booklet and list 


{ELLSWORTH AND JONES. 
“OWA FALLS, IOWA. 


THE FRIEND 


(LONDON, BNGLAND) 


The weekly journal of the Society of 
Friends in England. Subscription, $2.11 
per annum. Agent: 


GRACE W. BLAIR 
Media, Pa 


William S, 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. Fifteenth Saute Ga ho edad 


TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING AND 
Ss" MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices Mederate, 
MARY M. KITE 
1204 Filbert Street - PHILADELPHIA 
Beviut TeverHone, Filbert 56-96 


The Provident Life «= and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Office, Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Insures Lives and Grants Annuities. 
Pays Interest on Deposits, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Committee, 
Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


Surplus belonging to Stockholders, $4,500,000 


Collects and Remits Incomes, 
Receipts without charge for 


wills deposited, 


Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes, $5 upwaré 
Assumes Care of Real Estate. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate 
and apart from the assets of the Company 


OFTICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, V.-Pres. and 
Asst. Trust Officer. 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 

DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 


SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

Cc. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

J. THOMAS MOORK, Mer. Insurance Dept 
WILLIAM C. CRAIGE, Title Officer 

JOHN WAY, Assistant Treasurer 

J. SMITH HART, Insurance Superviser 


DIRECTORS 


T. WISTAR BROWN 
ASA 8. WING 

WILLIAM LONGSTRETH 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
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| 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, JR. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOHN THOMPSON EMLEN 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 


HENRY H. COLLINS 
LEVI L. RUE 

GEORGE WooD 
CHARLES H. HARDING 
J. WHITALL NICHOLSON 
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THE FIRST REPRODUCTION 2 he ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF y 


The Journal of George Fox | ~ 


Edited by Norman Penny, F.S.A., with an introduction by T. !dmund Harvey, M.A. This Edition of the Journal 
of George Fox differs from all its predecessors, in that it is printe’ Verbatim et Literattm from the original manuscript, 
whilst the first edition (issued in 1694), which has been followecif all subsequent ones, was much edited and altered. Only 
a few copies ‘eft of an edition of 250 copies allotted to thisfcountry. Two volumes. Bound in grey buckram, with two 
photogragure portraits and three fac-similes. $6.50 net. / 


OTHER NOTABLE FRIENDS BOOKS 


A NEW AND INTERESTING HISTORICAL STUDY 


The Quaker in the Forum 
By AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE 
Quakerism has made an impression upon the two great 
English speaking nations of the globe, in a way that is not 
yet fully appreciated. The author is conccrned not with 
the impress made by the Quakers upon thec »gy or philos- 
ophy, great asit has been, but with his induence upon 
social history. The work is written in a style attractive 
to the general reader and contains 14 interesting historical 
illustrations. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


History of the Society of Friends 


in America By ALLEN C. THOMAS, A.M. 
and RICHARD H. THOMAS, M.D. 

This complete history, which has been thoroughly revised 

and brought up to date, is a standard text book on the 


The Message and Mission of 


Quakerism By WILLIAM C. BRAITHWAITE 
and HENRY T. HODGKIN, M.A., M.B. 
Published by Direction of the Five Years Meeting 


“Here in this little book will be found in convenient 
form a fresh and illuminating expression of the truths, 
principles and ideals of present-day Quakerism and some 
of the practical problems confronting the modern worid 
which the application of these truths, principles and ideals 
inight solve. The reader will discover that the writers live 
in the Twentieth Century and that they are speaking to 
the condition of the age.”—Rufus M. Jones. 

The work covers the following subjects: THE ESSENTIALS OF QUAKER- 
ISM. By William C. Braithwaite. The Early Quaker Movement— 
Quakerism a Religion of the Prophetic and Apostolic Type—The 
Supreme Question for the Church—Form and Life—A Religion of 
Karnestness and Sincerity—The Hopes Now Confronting Us. THE 
CONTRIBUTION OF FRIENDS TO THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE 
CHURCH. By Henry T. Hodgkin, M.A., M.B. Co-operation With 


subject. Includes tables of siatistics, bibliography and Other Denominations—Contributions of Friends to Modern Life—The 
aati Cloth, 400 nages ‘ $1 00 net ae ee Quiet Heart—The Leadership of the Spirit—Idealism—Woman’s Con- 
index. ’ pages. . : 3 tribution—A Non-Professional Ministry—The Spirit of Tolerance— 

How the Message is to be Delivered. 12mo. 124 pages. Price, 60 cents 


The Double Search 
By RUFUS M. JONES, A.M., Litt.D. 

Studies in Atonement and Prayer which have a message 
for thinking and spiritually-minded people in all churches. 
It tells what the Incarnation, the Atonement and Prayer 
means to a man who is in sympathy with the scientific 
and historical spirit of the age. Cloth, 125 pages. 75 
cents. 


Echoes and Pictures from the 
Life of Christ 


By RICHARD H. THOMAS, M.D. 


A volume of beautiful and simple verse covering many 
of the important episodes in the Saviour’s life. Includes 
a number of miscellaneous poems of devotional character. 
Cloth. Frontispiece. $1.00 net. 


Authority and Light Within 
By EDWARD GRUBB, M.A. 


Traces, simply but boldly, the relationship of the 
doctrine of the Light Within to the ideas of Conscience 
and Reason. And the connection of this*Light of the 
Spirit in the lives of all men with the supreme Manifesta- 
tion of Divine Light in the life and personality of Jesus 
Christ. Cloth, 80 cents. 


The United States a Christian 


Nation By HON. DAVID J. BREWER, 
Late Associate Justice, United States Supreme Court. 


A powerful argument and appeal. Cloth, 100 pages. 
$1.00 net. 


Any of the above books will be sent postpaid = 
on receipt of price SR hula 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


postage paid. 


The Autobiography of Allen J ay. 


The life-story of a well-known Friend. 
instructive. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Light Arising By CAROLINE EMELIA 
STEPHEN, Author of “Quaker Strongholds.” 


A strong discussion of “rational mysticism;’’ a book of 
deep religious value. Cloth, 90 cents. 


Inspiring and 


Social Law in the Spiritual World 


By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., Litt.D. 
A fresh interpretation of the deepest problems of life. 


It discusses the interesting phases of physiological investi- _ 


gation into spiritual subjects. 


Extra vellum cloth, 272 
pages. $1.25 net. 


Practical Christianity 
By RUFUS M. JONES, A.M., Litt.D. 


A collection of practical articles on important ques- 


tions which every thinking man must meet in a practical 
way. Also contains a suggestive chapter on ‘The Message 
of Quakerism.” Cloth, 208 pages. $1.00 net. 


The Roots of Christian Teaching 


By GEORGE AARON BARTON, A.M., Ph.D. 


Written from the standpoint of modern knowledge 


and methods for those who would study the Old Testament 
devotionally. Cloth, 275 pages. $1.25. ie 
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